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BEAR-HUXTIN(i.* 


All  mon  who  are  eloquent  on  the 
cruflty  of  bunting,  beat  their  wiven. 
That  is  a  funeral  rule,  admitting  of 
no  excpptiouR.  There  is  another. 
All  men  who  fttammer  on  the  cruelty 
of  huntiu^,  are  beaten  by  their  wives. 
Fortunately  these  classes  are  not  nu- 
nif^rous,  othenvise  we  should  be  a 
cock-perked  and  hen-pecked  gene- 
ration. Humanity,  in  the  long  run, 
rejoic4»s  in  pursuing  unto  the  death, 
oil  foot  or  horseback,  lions,  tigers, 
foearH,  woWes,  liyenas,  foxes,  marts, 
aiifl  hares.  Were  you  to  talk  to  him- 
self of  the  cruelty  of  killing  a  lion, 
he  would  Htun  you  with  a  roar  of  de- 
rision— to  a  tiger,  his  stripes  would 
wax  blai-ker  and  brighter  in  contempt 
— to  a  bear,  he  would  hug  you  to 
his  heart,  as  the  choicest  of  all  ima- 
ginable ninnies — to  a  wolf,  he  would 
Mif(|>ect  you  of  being  a  man-trap— 
to  a  hyena,  he  would  laugh  in  your 
fa«*e — to  a  fox,  he  would  give  vou 
surh  a  brush  as  you  never  had  in 
your  life— to  a  mart,  he  would  look 
^  sweet  upon  you  that  you  would  be 
f(cont<^^  like  a  milliner — to  a  hare,  he 
would  prirk  up  his  ears  in  vain  emu- 
lation of  the  length  of  your  own,  and 
wonder  to  see  an  avs  among  the 
Bi  |>edH.  Tliey  all  perfectly  wel  1  know 
that  they  were  made  to  be  hunted— 
that  they  are  provided,  to  fit  them  for 
tliat  end,  with  certain  organs  and 
members,  which  otherwise  would  bo, 
com|)aratively  speaking,  of  little  or 
no  use,  and  would  get  so  rusty,  that 


ere  long  the  creatures  would  be  al- 
most incapable  of  locomotion,  and 
would  absolutely  die  of  fat — the  most 
cruel  death  in  all  the  catalogue. 
Therefore,  let  Sir  John  Brute  and 
Jerry  Sneak  henceforth— on  the  sub- 
ject of  hunting — ^belong  to  tlie  dumb 
animals. 

Lion<hunting  and  tiger-hunting  are 
merely  cat-huntinff  on  a  considerably 
larger  scale ; — wou-hunting  and  fox- 
hunting are  the  same  modined  by  cli- 
mate;— of  mart  and  hare-hunting, 
more  hereafter; — but  of  bear-hunt- 
ing it  is  now  our  intention  to  speak, 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
our  sporting  friend  Mr  Lloyd,  who 
was  Dom  under  Ursa  Major,  and 
does  credit  to  the  celestiaf  sign  of 
Bruin. 

Tlie  passion  of  the  cfiase  is  strong 
in  Mr  Lloyd's  constitution.  It  seems 
for  years  to  liave  been  his  ruling  i>as- 
sion,  and  to  liave  made  him  a  perfect 
model  of  perpetual  motion.  But  like 
all  other  passions,  ruling  or  ruled,  it 
can  be  thrown  off  ad  libitum  by  a 
strong-bodied,  str6ng-miii(U*d  man. 
All  of  them,  we  hold,  are  in  our 
own  power,  and  at  our  own  disposal. 
True,  that  while  they  are  at  their 
acme  they  litirry  us  away  like  whirl- 
winds. But  then  they  are  whirlwinds 
of  our  own  raisii^,  and  we  are  still 
the  magicians  who  can  either  allay 
the  storm,  or  leap  out  of  it,  down 
upon  the  soft  calm  green  of  tranmiil- 
lity  and  peac«.  Take  ambition.  Vou 


Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe,  rompritei)  in  a  Personal  Narratire  of  a 
in  Sireden  and  Norwa]ri  in  the  Yrars  Id2{7-B.     By  L.  Lloyd,  £14.    Loii- 
Cdbam  and  Bcntley,  \%^.     Two  Vols. 
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with  any  other  «j)ort.  I„  WVrme- 
land  and  »a  orarlia,  Mr  Lloyd's  hLoiV 
^ul  was  filled  with  bears. -Then  md 


'  How  earr  wu  a  ba>h  supposed  a  bear !" 

n  sleep.  Bruin  hugged  him  in  his 
rms-anrake,  Bniiu  hobbled  "  be- 
ore  that  uiward  eye  which  is  the 
1.88  of  solitude"    Bet^veen  deTl 

»«—«  Tlie  Bear— the  Bear '"  And 
«d  he  died  of  fever-whid.  tha^ 
,«':;«''..'•«  did  not-he  would  £ 
.nfounded  liis  medical  and  relirioM 
tendante-botl.  alike  ghostlyS! 

rW^  *"??•'"•    Occa^«»"Illy 
ae  relieved  bv  a  8%ht  and  tran! 

exampre,  a  W  a  capercailzie 

a  salmon      But   we  Vy  aiy 

«  to  cherish  a  permanent  pa^ 

tt  for  a  wolf.    'Ifis  a  dirty.  §^ 

varojy  brute,  whom  ^twould  h<. 
•""g.^  H-de8erved  comnirment  t^ 
otherwise  than  in  a  p&all.  into 
teb  no  sooner  does  th/vii,ai'^  Ty 
mp.  than  his  base  heart  dies  wVth- 

sun;  he  coils  himself  up  ike  a 
tumspit.  pretends  for  I  S 

*,»_«^««!'.  ?»d,  ere  lon^.Ts  «i* 


prevailing, 

nant  olycc 

He  8cainj)e 

gives  up  th. 

cliaj)ter.  T 

fully  redok' 

and  so  full 

ment  of  In 

very  hands  1 

article,  seen 

"  Ver>'  pai 
and  moat  al 
were  tliey  t 
fist,"  and  61] 
of  a  virgin  ii 

There  is 

contemptibh 

France  and 

The  talk  of  a 

deed— nay,  y< 

some  at  table 

down  the  Rh 

Ills  wife  have 

Europe.    Bui 

and  money,  a 
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through  the  ft- 
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nigfat-Uvouackfl  are   painted   with 
great  spirit. 

We  admire  Mr  Lloyd.  He  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  an  English  gentleman, 
bold,  free,  active,  intelugeht,  ob- 
ser^'ant,  good^umoured,  and  gene* 
rousy — ^no  would-be  wit— no  paltry 
painter  of  the  picturesqueyf^^Above 
all,  no  pedant  and  philosopher,  forv 
sooth — like  your  paid  and  profes* 
sional  Tagranti,  who  go  up  ana  down 
a  country  book-snaking,  and  article* 
mongering  to  order,  haunted  all  Uie 
while  by  the  image  of  some  fieur-off 
editor  or  publisher,  and  living  at  inns 
like  bagmen,  at  the  rate  of  two  guip> 
neas  a-aheeL  Mr  Lloyd's  mind  was 
wholly  engrosMed  by  his  own  wild 
and  adventurous  ScandinavUm  life ; 
but  when  it  was  flown,  he  then  be* 
{ptn  to  lead  it  over  affain  in  imagina- 
tion,— and,  lo  I  **  Field  Sports  of  the 
Nortli  of  Europe  I" 

Mr  Lloyd,  it  appears,  was  four 
jrears  wandering  over  almost  all  parts 
of  Scandinavia.  In  the  summer  of 
1827,  he  lived  at  some  eighty  miles  to 
the  northn'ard  of  (/arlHtacl,  a  town 
rituated  at  the  nortliem  extremity 
of  the  noble  lake  Wenem,  among  the 
largest  and  finest  in  Euro]>e.  The 
Dfovince  of  Wermeland  is  about  a 
oundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  by 
one  hundred  iu  breadth,  containing 
about  150,000  inhabitants.  The  more 
northern  parts  are  hilly,  mountain- 
ous, almost  one  continued  forest-^ 
irtudded  with  numerous  fine  lakes, 
and  watered  by  several  large  streams. 
Of  the  multitude  of  lakes  we  may 
form  some  idea,  from  the  parish  of 
Tuna  in  Norrland,  which  is  com- 
monly said  to  contain  as  many  lakes 
as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
Tliroughout  the  whole  range  whicrh 
separates  Sweden  from  Norway,  na- 
ture assumes  a  most  imposing  aspect, 
and  is  sometimes  seen  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale. 

There  the  winter  is  most  severe, 
the  snow  usually  remaining  on  the 
ground  six  months ;  but  the  summers 
are,  in  general,  excessively  warm, 
and  vegetation  proportionately  rapid 
and  rich.  The  principal  river  in 
Wermeland  is  the  iClar,  which,  riHing 
in  the  Nonvegian  mountains,  after  a 
course  of  three  hundred  miles,  falls 
imtothe  Wenem,  near  Carhtad,  Mr 
Uoyd  axed  his  residence  at  a  small 
^let,  tmlled  Stjem,  near  tlto  Klar, 

«  i&e  bank  of  a  lake  eight  or 


nine  miles  lone,  tlie  R&da.    He  oc- 
cupied a  single  room,  twenty  feet 
square,  in  a  peasant^s  cottage.    Its 
great  comfort  was  a  large  open  fire* 
place  or  hearth-^much  needed — for 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  friend  had 
paid  him  a  visit  from  Stockholm, 
some  port  wine,  which  he  had  brought 
along  with  him,  and  over  which  they 
had  been  enjoying  themselves— as 
was  right — in  a  sort  of  Noctes  Am- 
brosianffi,  till  past  midnight — Tem- 
perance Societies  would  not  do  there 
—was  next  morning  frozen  into  so 
solid  a  mass,  tliat  they  were  unable 
to  get  a  drop  of  it  out  of  tlie  bottles. 
Here  he  soon  formed  the  friendship 
of  Mr  Falk,  head-ranger  or  chief  hunt* 
ing-master  of  the  Wenneland  forests, 
which  title  alone  would  have  given 
him  tlie  rank  of  a  captain  in  the  Swe- 
dish army.    But  in  addition  to  this, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  meritorious 
services  in  having  ridded  the  coun- 
try of  very  many  noxious  animals^ 
he  had  received  the  honorary  title 
of  Hof  Jagmastre,  or  Hunting-master 
to  the  (^ourt,  which  put  him  on  the 
footing  of  a  colonel.    He  was  a  tall 
and  handsome  man, about  forty  years 
of  age ;  his  appearance,  with  which 
his  actions  fully  accorded,  denoting 
him  to  be  possessed  of  great  quick* 
ness  and  intelligence.  In  the  different 
shalh,  or  battues,  which  he  had  com- 
manded, he  had  killed,  many  of  them 
with  his  own  gun,  100  bears — ^but  in 
all  his  conflictM  never  had  received  a 
wound.    This  gentleman  found  Mr 
Lloyd  an  apt  scholar;  and  under  his 
tuition  the  Englishman  soon  became 
as  good  a  chasseur  as  in  all  Sweden. 
Mr  Lloyd  gives  many  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  domcHtic  economy  and 
character  of  the  Swedish  peasantry; 
and  liis  volumes  are  well  worth  buy- 
ing for  the  sake  of  these  alone ;  but 
at' present  we  have  less  to  do  witli 
the  boors  than  the  bears — and  there- 
fore nmst  forget  our  landlord,  Sven 
JansMon,  though  somewhat  of  a  bear 
himself,  for  sake  of  the  veritableBruin. 
But  one  moment  of  dogs.     Mr 
Lloyd  had  three :— Brunette,  with 
pricked  ears,  and,  but  for  her  tail, 
which  turned  over  her  back,  like  a 
fox.    She  was  a  great  cowaiA,  w\^ 
frifrhtt^nod  almost  out  of  Avet  sot»*» 
at  the  Pight  or  HmeU  of  a  w\\d\K*MX» 
but  iiicoinpnral)\e   at  capcvcaxV/Aca. 
Jipctor  was  black,  >v\l\\  eat^  \^T\ckcA^ 
tail  curled,  and  iu  ap\>QUTauce  ^  c>» 


biuii  jiiui  lea  liiin   to  export.     Tho 
tliird  was  Paijas,  or  Harleiiuin, — of  a 
good  ftize,  very  Btronijly  built,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  liis  toes,  which 
were  white,  he  was  of  a  coal-black 
colour, — ^his  ears  were  pricked, — and 
his  tail,  which  was  bushy,  he  usually 
carried  much  in  the  manner  of  a  fox, 
wlnle  liis  countenance  depicted,  and 
truly,  a  great  deal  of  courage.    He, 
too,  was  a  Norwegian,  and  present- 
ed to  Mr  Lloyd  by  Mr  Falk.    But 
lie  was  old,  and  somewhat  worn, 
and  now  incapable  of  great  exertion, 
thougli  in  his  younger  days,  a  better 
doff  for  bears  had  never  been  seen 
in  Uiat  part  of  Sweden.  In  his  puppy- 
hood,  the  first  time  he  saw  a  bear,  he 
flew  at  his  head,  and  attempted  to 
fasten,  but  was  seized  in  the  iron 
laws  of  the  brute»  and  dashed  with 
violence  on  the  snow ;  his  mastt^T,  at 
hat  time  a    celebrated    chasseur, 
ame  to  the  rescue ;  but  Harlequin 
ver  after  tempered  his  courage  with 
aution,  and   would  hang  on   the 
ind-quarters    of   Bruin,    worrying 
im  for  leagues  through  the  woods, 
uch    were  Mr  Lloyd's  four-foot- 
1   friends,  with  the  two  latter  of 
hich    he    did   wonders.    At   one 
ne,  that  noble  animal,  the   Elk, 
(ounded  in  all  parts  of  Scandinavia, 
it  Mr  Lloyd  tells  us  it  is  now  sel- 


like  a  hai 
serves  hi; 
derations 
Uiink  on- 
Tlie  Sc 
a  dark  br* 
and  then 
times  silv( 
skins  alto^ 
hintiKl,  fo 
vegetables 
food.     luc 
rity,  Mr  t 
that  an  an 
vour  a  mot 
four  hourti 
the  chief  p 
stroy  all  tl 
He  thinks  t 
the  bear  co 
owing  to  ti 
the  first  inst 
by  the  belle 
which  not 
as  soon  as 
hethendisp 
falls  foul  of 
before  suns 
may  resi<le 
cattle  for  y 
any  injury,  i 
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strau'beiTiea,cloud-beiTieiB,and  other 
berries  common  to  the  Scwidinavian 
forests ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  a  garden  he  would  be  an  uff]jr 
customer  among  the  grozets.  Ripe 
com  he  also  eats,  and  seating  him- 
self on  his  haunches  in  a  field  of  it, 
he  collects,  with  his  outstretched 
arms,  nearly  a  sheaf  at  a  time — what 
t  contrast  to  Ruth! — and  munches 
the  ears  at  his  leisure.  By  way  of 
condiment,  he  sucks  honey — ^plun- 
dering the  peasants  of  their  bee- 
hives ;  and,  to  subdue  the  excess  of 
sweetness,  he  ever  and  anon  takes  a 
mouthful  of  ants,  of  which  the  taste 
is  known  to  all  amateurs  of  acids 
to  be  pungent  ^  If  any  of  these  litde 
creatures,  quoth  I^ofessor  Nill- 
8on,  **  sting  him  in  a  tender  part»  he 
becomes  angry  immediatel  y,  and  scat- 
ters around  the  whole  ant-hill.*'  That 
is  scarcely  decorous  in  a  **  budge 
doctor  of  the  stoic  fur;"  but  it  is 
frood  exercise,  and  promotes  diges- 
tion. Mr  Lloyd  says,  **  This  may  be 
perfectly  true,  for  all  I  know  to  the 
contrary;  if  so,  however,  I  appre- 
hend the  bear  is  generally  in  an  ill- 
humour  with  the  ants;  because, 
wherever  I  have  met  with  any  of. 
their  nests  at  which  the  bear  had 
been  feeding,  they  had  most  com- 
monly been  turned  inside  out"  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  bear  gets  old, 
p^ws  sick,  and  dies,  ihe  ants  pay 
him  hack  in  his  own  coin ;  and,  with- 
out getting  angry,  pick  him — ^poma- 
tum and  all — ^to  the  bones.  This,  in 
Scandinavia— 4s  elsewhere — is  called 
tit  for  Ut. 

During  tlie  summer,  of  course,  the 
bear  is  always  as  lean  as  a  post- 
but  in  autumn,  as  fat  as  a  pillow. 
He  is  not  often  found  in  poor  hilly 
countries,  but  in  the  wildest  recesses 
of  the  forest,  where  there  are  mo- 
rasses and  wild  wood-fruit  in  abun- 
dance. These  are  his  favourite  haunts. 
Towards  the  end  of  October,  he 
leaves  off  eating  altogether  for  that 
ye:ir;  his  bowels  and  stomach  be- 
come quite  emptv,  and  contracted 
into  a  very  snuill  compass,  while 
the  extremitv  of  them  is  closed  by 
an  indurated  substance,  which  in 
Sweden  is  called  tappen.  He  re- 
tires to  his  den,  and  very  wisely  falls 
asleep.  Professor  fiillson  avers  hq 
gets  nuter  and  fatter  in  his  slumbers 
•A .to  tlia  end  of  February;  but  Mr 
Uifd  b  acjefrtlca]  i»  thai  point;  Ihh 


cause,  says  he,  **^  in  the  first  place,  it 
seems  contrary  to  reason ;  and,  in  the 
next,  I  do  not  know  how  the  point 
is  to  be  asc^srtained."  Here  we 
take  part  with  the  hunter  against  the 
Professor ;  yet  one  thing  is  certain,' 
that,  let  the  bear  be  killed  at  what 
period  of  the  winter  he  may,  our 
gentleman  or  lady  is  always  embou' 
point,  nor  can  you  feel  his  ribs.  He 
retains  his  fat  from  the  time  he  lies 
down  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  till 
he  rises  in  spring;  and  that  is. surely: 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  you  can 
have  any  reason  to  expect  As 
spring  approaches,  he  shakes  off  his 
lethargy — ^parts  with  his  tappen-^ 
and  enters  on  a  new  career  of  cows, 
ants,  branches,  plants,  honey,  berries, 
and  corn.-  Rarely — and  but  very, 
rarely — he  passes  his  tappen  during 
wi  nter — ana  then  he  becomes  a  scare- 
crow. At  first  his  stomach  is  nice, 
and  he  eats  sparingly — not  more,  per-, 
haps,  than  a  large  uog;  confining  him- 
self to  ants  and  other  delicacies,  till 
his  stomach  has  resumed  its  natural 
tone,  and  then  he  devours  almost 
every  thing  edible  that  comes  in  his 
way,  according  to  his  usual  practice 
during  the  preceding  autumn. 

Tlie  story  of  tlie  bear  sucking  his 
paws  for  nourishment,Mr  Lloyd  justly 
says,  has  long  since  been  exploded ; 
but  still  he  does  suck  his  paws — and 
the  question  is— Why?    Mr  Lloyd 
says,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bear  obtains  a  new  skin  on  the  balls 
of  his  feet  during  the  winter.    If, 
therefore,  he  does  suck  his  paws-- 
and  there  is  generally  some  truth  in 
all  old  beliefs — may  it  not  be  done, 
he  asks,  for  the  purpose  of  facilit«« 
ting  this  operation  of  nature?  Me 
think  it  is  very  likely  so.  Some  tame 
bears  in  our  author's  possession,  were 
constantly  sucking  or  mumbling  tlieir 
paws ;  the  operation,  which  was  of- 
ten continued  for   hours  together, 
being   attended  witli  a  murmuring 
kind  of  iioise,  which  might  be  heara 
at  some  distance.    In  consequence 
of  this,  their  legs  or  feet  were  co- 
vered with  saliva,  or  rather  foam, 
which  by  ignorant  people  might  not 
improbal>ly  be  taken  for  the  milk 
winch  it  was  at  one  time  said  the 
bear  was  in  the  habit  of  extracting 
from  his  ]iawft.    But  it  was  not  the 
want  of  food  that  caused  Mr  Lloyd's 
bears  to  be  so  coulmua\\|  mo\i>^VDi^ 
Iw  they  were  ueeu  \o  to  \k^iik  « 
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a  birth.  She  suckles  her  progeny 
until  summer  is  well  advanced ;  and 
should  she  happen  to  bo  enceinte 
again  in  the  same  year,  she  does  not 
suffer  her  former  cubs  to  share  her 
den  next  winter,  but  prepares  quar- 
ters for  them  in  ttie  neiffhbour- 
hood,  within  an  easy  walk.  The  suc- 
ceeding summer,  however,  she  is  fol- 
lowed oy  both  litters,  who  pass  tlio 
ensuing  winter  all  together  in  the 
mothers  den.  Some  people  have 
talked  of  seeing  thirty  bears  in  one 
squad  scampering  through  the  Swe- 
dish woods.  But  tliey  are  not  gre- 
ffarious;  and  such  tales  are  either 
nes  altogether,  or  a  double  family, 
with  Madame  M^re  at  their  liead, 
amounting,  perhaps,  to  some  half 
dozen  souls,  nave  been  multiplied  by 
wonder  into  a  whole  regiment 

The  bear  is  a  fast  and  good  swim- 
mer—quite a  Byron.  In  hot  weather 
ho  bathes  frequently,  and  runs  about 
to  dry  himself  in  the  air  and  sun, 
lust  like  an  Eklinburgh  citizen  on  the 
>6ach  at  Portobello.    All  tlie  world 
cnows  he  is  a  capital  climber,  and 
ike  ourselves,  or  any  other  rational 
jiimal,  on  descending  trees  or  pre- 
ipices,  always  comes  down  back- 
wards.   In  a  natural  state  he  walks 
^ell  on  his  hind-legs,  and  in  that  po- 

itioTi  ran  nown^r  ♦i.**  i * 
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1  strong  fence  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
hf ifht  into  a  wood.  Having  been 
frightened  from  his  prey,  he  abscond* 
ed,  and  the  peasants,  ^Uing  several 
trees,  placed  them  over  the  dead  car- 
cass. But  Bruin  soon  returned  to 
t!ie  spot,  and  having  hj  his  enormous 
strength  removed  the  trees,  he  had 
not  left  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  the 
bones^and  of  the  bones  themselves 
but  a  few  fragments. 

Yet  bears  seldom — ^never — eat  up 
the  youne  children  that  watch  the 
llerds.     (Occasionally  they  devour  a 
woman ;  but  only  when  she  foolishly 
attacks  them,  as  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Doctor  Mellerlon^,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  to  a  hand,  which  was  all 
that  was  left  by  a  bear,  of  a  woman 
who  had  chosen  to  hit  him  on  the 
bead  witli  a  billet  of  wood.     Jan 
Phme,  one  of  Mr  Lloyd's  Swedish 
friends,  informed  him  that  a  bull  was 
attacked  by  a  rather  small  bear  in 
the  forest,  when,  striking  his  horns 
into  his  assailant,  he  pmned  him 
igainst  a  tree.  In  this  situation  they 
were  both  found  dead ;  the  bull  from 
starvation,  and  the  bear  from  wounds. 
A  bear  is  a  match  for  a  dozen  wolves. 
Daniel  Jansson,  one  of  Mr  Lloyd's 
guides,  informed  him  that  once  du- 
ring the  chase,  when  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  far  behind  botli  the 
Dear  and  a  doj^  that  was  pursuing 
him,  a  drove  offive  wolves — as  they 
knew  by  their  tracks  in  the  snow — at- 
tacked and  devoured  the  dog.  They 
had  afterwards  attacked  the  bear,  but 
after  a  severe  conflict,  as  was  appa- 
rent from  the  state  of  the  snow,  and 
the  quantity  of  hair  both  from  the 
bear  and  the  wolves  that  was  lying 
about  the  place,  the  bear  came  off 
victorious,  and  was  afterwards  killed 
by  the  hunters,  with  his  skin  useless 
from  the  bites  of  the  wolves.    Jan 
Finne  mentioned  two  instances  of 
bears  having  been  killed  by  wolves 
•^in  the  one  case,  seven  wolves,  and 
hi  the  other,  eleven,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  combat    From  the  im- 
mense powers  of  the  bear,  if  his  hind- 
auarters  were  protected,  as  in  his 
den,  Mr  Lloyd  thinks  he  would  be  a 
natch  for  at  least  a  score  of  wolves. 
Re  frequently  attacks  horses.    With 
One  of  his  terrible  paws  the  ferocious 
brute  keeps  his  hold  of  the  poor 
horse,  whila  with  the  other,  he  retards 
Hi  pragTMa  by  grasping  at  the  trees. 
le  Sun  de#lro/iHHDiif  theu  deroun 


him.   Sometimes  the  bear,  by  grasp* 
ing  with  one  of  his  paws  at  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  as  he  is  carried  along 
by  the  wounded  horse,  tears  them 
up  by  the  roots.    But  if  the  tree 
stands  fast,  so  does  the  horse — such 
is  the  enormous  power  of  the  bear's 
muscular  arm.    That  a  bear  should 
run  down  a  horse,  seems  strange; 
but  Swedish  horses  are  often  not 
very  speedy,  and  doubtless  lose  their 
senses  through  fear.  The  bear  never 
uses  his  teeth  till  he  brings  his  vic- 
tim down;  but  strikes  him  on  the 
back  and  sides  with  his  dreadful  paws 
as  if  with  a  sledge  hammer.    Bears 
are  often  killed  by  the  hunters,  with 
their  faces  disfigured  appai-ently  by 
the  kicks  of  horses.    The  wounds 
inflicted  by  bears  on  cattle  are  hide- 
ous. In  the  back  and  neck  of  a  horse, 
Mr  Lloyd  saw  holes  of  such  a  size, 
that  he  could  have  buried  both  his 
hands  in  them ;  and  he  has  heard  of 
the  whole  of  the  hind-quarters  of  a 
cow  or  a  horse  having  been  actually 
devoured,  and  yet  the  poor  creatures 
found  alive. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  cha- 
racter and  common  achievements  of 
the  Scandinavian  bear,  whom  Mr 
Lloyd  went  to  hunt  in  the  forests. 
He  thinks,  both  from  personal  expe- 
rience, and  from  information  derived 
from  others,  that  these  animals  are 
exceedingly  scarce  now  throughout 
Scandinavia;  and  that  should  such 
progressive  inroads  as  have  of  late 
years  been  made  in  the  forest  conti-^ 
nue,  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  the 
breed  being  exterminated  in  the 
course  of  another  century  or  two. 
Formerly  they  were  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  Sweden ;  now,  they  are 
rarely  to  be  heard  of  in  the  more 
southern  provinces  of  that  kingdom. 
They  disappear  with  the  great  woods. 
Our  countrymen,  however,  see  bears 
whenever  they  choose  to  do  so ;  and 
never  more  readily  than  in  those  dis- 
tricts where,  Mr  Lloyd  truly  says, 
they  have  ceased  to  exist  for  a  cen- 
tunr. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves,  then,  to 
be  alonff  with  our  clever  and  spirited 
friend  Mr  Lloyd,  at  Maluug,  iu  Dale- 
carlia,  ambitious  of  capturing  and 
kiUiug  the  lord  of  the  Scandiuavian 
forests.  From  the  map,  we  should 
suppose  this  place  must  be  some 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  ftoia  Slvenk— 
the  road,  such  aa  \l  \S|  XfVn^  m  ii^ 
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amont;  the  liorses  and  cattle  iu  tliat 
part  of  the  country.     One  of  these 
ferocious  anim^lH,in  particular,  (his 
tracks  being  known  in  consequence 
of  his  having  lost  a  claw,)  killed,  it 
was  s^id,  not  less  than  three  horses 
in  a  single  night.    Mr  Lloyd  once 
saw  a  tr{ip  tliat  had  been  set  for  this 
fellow:  a  frame  of  timbers  placed 
over  a  horse  which  he  had  recently 
destroyed,  on  the  top  of  which  large 
nuantities  of  stones   were  laid,  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  its  falling  upon 
him,  tlie  weiglit  of  it  might  crush  him 
in  pieces.    The  bear,  however,  was 
not  to  be  thus  caught;  for,  instead 
of  making  his  entry  at  the  mouth  of 
the  trap,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
he  removed  the  stones,  and  oroke 
through  the  top  of  it,  and  thus  got 
possession  of  tne  horse  without  any 
danger  to  himself.  A  skaiiiB  a  battue, 
implying  a  number  of  people  act- 
ing in  concert,  and  enffu^ei  in  the 
chase  of  wild  animals.  This  one  was 
to  be  conducted  on  a  very  grand 
5cale.    It  was  to  be  composed  of  fif- 
«en  hundred  men,  and  to  embrace, 
it  its  first  setting  out,  a  tract  of  coun- 
ry  of  about  sixty  miles  in  circumfe- 
ence.  Thn  «a^//  ^y^--  .     «    '•    - 
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approached  the  skall-plats.  Very  bad 
(Ntler,  however,  had  oeen  kept,  and 
tbrouffh  wide  gaps  on  the  line,  many 
anioKUB  made  their  escape.  The  line 
became  closer  and  more  regular  to- 


givcD,  their  guns  w«re  shouldered,  and* 
with  their  fingers  on  the  triggers,  pointed 
towards  the  place  whence  the  memy 
might  be  expected  to  make  his  appeanuiceu 
In  general,  however,  there  was  an  ex- 


wards  the  close  of  the  march — and     pression  depicted  on  their  countenancasy 


our  author  thus  describes  the  result 

'*  In  this  new  position  I  had  not  re- 
mained more  than  a  minute  or  two,  when 
tlie  heavy  firing  to  my  left,  evidently  ra- 
pidly advancing  towards  me,  together  with 
the  tremendous  shouts  of  the  people,  gave 
me  plainly  to  understand  something  was 
oomiug.  In  this  I  was  not  deceived ;  for, 
in  a  few  seconds,  a  large  and  noble-look- 
ing bear,  his  head  rather  erect,  and  with 
the  fire  and  spirit  of  a  war-horse  in  his 
appearance,  dashed  at  full  speed  into  the 
snail  opening  of  which  I  have  just  made 
mention.  1 1  is  stay  there,  however,  was  but 
momentary ;  for,  seeing  prubably  that  the 
people  were  too  thick  on  the  ground  to 
give  hin»  a  chance  of  escape,  he  wheeled 
about,  and  in  another  instant  he  was  lost 
in  the  thicket.  In  the  interim,  however, 
I  had  time,  though  without  taking  any 
deliberate  aim,  to  discharge  both  my 
barrels  (a  double  gun  made  by  John  Man- 
ton,  and  a  capital  one  of  course)  ;  when 
one  or  both  of  my  balls,  as  it  was  very 
evident  from  the  growl  he  gave,  took  the 
desired  efiect :  he  did  not,  however,  fall  at 
the  iiifttant,  though,  after  he  had  proceed- 
ed a  few  paces,  and  in  that  while  it  was 
said  no  person  fired  at  him,  he  fell  to  rise 
no  more. 

**  I  now  commenced  reloading  ;  but  I 
had  only  got  a  ball  into  one  of  my  barrels, 
when  another  bear  dashed  into,  and  was 
almost  as  instantaneously  out  of,  my  little 
opening ;  so  that,  by  the  time  I  had  taken 
up  my  gun  from  the  ground  and  placed 
it  to  my  shoulder,  he  was  all  but  out  of 


which  looked  to  me  something  beyond 
that  of  extreme  interest ;  indeed,  I  am  al- 
most iuclined  to  think  their  '  over  anxiety' 
in  some  instances,  converted  hares,  of 
which  there  were  numbers  running  up 
and  down,  into  bears,  and  that  they  fired 
at  the  former  in  consequence.  Skalls, 
however,  I  should  remark,  were  of  rare 
occurrence  in  that  part  of  Sweden  ;  and 
the  people  were  therefore  less  aceuatomed 
to  the  sight  of  bears  than  in  some  other 
districts  in  Scandinavia. 

"  After  a  while,  and  when  the  firing 
had  ceased  along  the  whole  line,  that  part 
of  the  cordon  where  I  was  stationed  had 
orders  to  move  forward.  At  first  we  had 
to  force  our  way  through  an  almost  im- 
penetrably thick  brake,  which  formed,  as 
it  were,  a  belt  within  the  skall-plats. 
Subsequently,  however,  we  came  to  some 
enclosures  deeply  intersected  with  ravines 
immediately  overhanging  the  Wan  lake, 
from  which  we  might  then  be  at  alraut 
two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  distance.  We 
now  heard  tremendous  shouting,  and  pre- 
sently afterwards  we  saw  a  bear,  at  some 
forty  or  fifty  paces  from  the  land,  swim- 
ming for  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
Its  escape,  however,  was  next  to  impos- 
sible, as,  to  guard  against  a  circumstxmce 
of  this  kind  happening,  several  boats  had 
been  previously  stationed  on  the  water ; 
these  went  in  immediate  pursuit,  when  a 
shot  or  two  through  the  head  presently 
put  the  bear  hora  de  combcU ;  and  subse- 
quently we  observed  Its  carcass  towed  to 
the  laud. 

"  The  ground  where  we  now  stood  was 


sight.   I  fired,  however,  at  random  ;  but,*     considerably  elevated,  and  commanded  a 


as  he  was  in  the  thicket  and  went  off,  I 
bad  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  my 
bullet  tvok  effect  or  the  contrary. 

**  When  one  considers  the  apparently 
unwieldy  shape  of  a  bear,  the  pace  that  he 
goes  at,  if  the  snow  be  not  very  deep  upon 
the  ground,  is  really  extraordinary.  In 
this  instance,  these  animals  were  gallop- 
ing in  every  direction  within  the  skall- 


fine  prospect  of  the  boundless  forest  which 
surrounded  us  on  every  side,  as  well  as 
of  the  beautiful  lake  Wan,  which  lay  im- 
mediately beneath  us.  Added  to  this,  the 
chase  by  the  boats,  and  the  death  of  the 
bear  in  the  water,  together  with  the  for- 
midable appearance  of  the  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hundred  armed  men  who  composed 
the  battue,  and  who,  drawn  up  in  the 


plats,  with  the  quickness  and  agility  of     form  of  a  crescent,  and  attired  iu  as  many 


CO  many  rabbits.  For  the  best  of  runners 
|o  escape  from  a  bear  in  the  open  country 
is  totally  out  of  the  question ;  aud  indeed, 
were  the  ground  ever  so  favourable,  a 
in  the  event  of  bd  attnck,  would 


hmv0  to  tbsak  bia  stars  if  he  could  manage 
t0^i  out  of  Ms  way, 
'      -'//  wraa  JaagbabJe,  aJJ  this  while,  to 
matkepeaaanta,  or  rather  those  with  iii*. 
V  Ar,miitba  sUgbtast  alarm  being 


various  costumes  as  the  number  of  parish- 
es they  belonged  to,  were  now  fully  in 
view,  formed  a  picture  that  was  both 
highly  interesting  and  animaUii^. 

''  In  the  endosoTes  were  «C\\V  «NiQi^ 

small  brakes,  and  theae,  \t  tak^Xm  «wv^^ 

«Msd,  we  took  care  to  bcAt  ver^  c:\os«\>j»  « 

not  hiiig  was  more Ukiely  tWu  t.\iiA.  ikWOU'CM 

ed  bear  might  liave  crej^  Voio  \YL«iik  ^ 

shelter.  We  <lid  uoit  bow«^«Vt  ^i^"^  ^ 


luu  wt  tue  peupie  were  in  tbe  line  of  my 
e,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  let 
n  go  off  anmolested.     When  he  was  at 
ne  sixty  or  seventy  paces  distance,  I 
tt  the  eontents  of  both  my  barrels  after 
a,  though,  as  fiur  as  I  could  Judge, 
thout  any  effect ;  his  escape,  however, 
B  next  to  impossible,  for  the  people  at 
I  time  were  eight  or  ten  deep ;  so,  after 
ining  the  gauntlet  of  twenty  shots  at 
least,  he  was  at  length  slaughtered. 
'  Thirty  Ar  forty  hares  were  still  with- 
he  cordon,  perfectly  bewildered  with 
noise  and  uproar  that  was  going  for- 
d.  When,  however,  we  had  beaten  the 
remaining  brakes,  and  ascertained  be- 
1  a  doubt,  that  neither  bear  nor  other 
I  beast  was  remaining,  a  war  of  exter* 
fttion  was  carried  on  against  them, 
e  of  these  poor  animals  were  Icnocked 
*ie  head  as  they  were  runnin|r  among 
egs  of  the  people ;  whilst  others,  and 
ir  the  greater  part,  were  shot ;  this 
)d  was  altogether  contrary  to  orders ; 
in  skalls,  no  one  is  permitted  to 
•xcept  at  bears  or  other  wild  beasts, 
shooting,  however,  I  never  before 
issed ;  for,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
r  twelve  or  fourteen  shots  fired  in 
ndon  at  the  nme  hare,  when  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  muzzles  of  the 
without  its  being  touched ;   and 
ill,  I  almost  suspect  more  of  them 
rom  firight,  than  in  consequence  of 
ttual  injury  they  received. 


this  particular 
ever,  and  mort 
commonly  of 
and  in  the  c< 
where  I  stood, 
dicks,  or  misi 
fixed  objects,  i 
sants  are  capitt 
ral  they  have  li 
motion. 

**  Here  was 
loss  of  time  oe 
teen   hundred 
skall,  many  of 
residing  at  Ion 
from  their  home 
expense  altogetl 
about  five  thou 
hundred  and  fifl 
which   was  no 
Sweden.   Hadtl 
well  conducted  i 
it  seemed  to  me 
sion,  I  have  lit( 
know  of  that  par 
stead  of  three  bea 
animals,  togethei 
beasts,  might,  w 
been  slaughtered, 
ble  and  expense  ^ 
paid. 

"  The  bears  in 
ly,  for  1  did  not  1 
attack  upon  any 
however,  as  I  ha' 
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tiwn  wm%  Uw  UMm  pMstnto 
OB  thk  oecMioo ;  iodetd*  with  tht  tautp^ 
tioo  of  IhaLiinsnukaof  thewYcralpariab* 
01,  and  two  or  three  others,  I  hardly  no. 
tked  a  person  at  all  in  the  rank  of  a  gen. 


"  When  the  sale  was  oonduded,  the 
people  dispersed,  and  erery  one  made  for 
his  respectiYe  home." 

In  summer  skalls,  which  are  fe^ 
neralljT  the  most  interesting,  wide 
tracts  of  country,  as  we  have  now 
seen,  are  often  driven,  or  raUier 
hunted,  and  a  ^eat  varie^  and  quan- 
titf  of  game  is  frequently  collected 
together.  Yet  they  are  not  certain 
ofsuccess ;  for  as  at  that  season  it  is 
not  exactly  known  where  a  bear  or 
other  wild  beast  is  to  be  found^  it  is 
only  the  suspected  part  of  the  forest 
that  can  be  beaten ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, a  blank  dav  may  sometimes 
occur.  Mr  Lloyd,  on  his  return 
home  from  the  summer  shall  above 
described,  came  up  with  five  or  six 
peasants,  who  were  returning  from 
It  to  DjmgBJo,  from  which  they  had 
started  on  ihe  preceding  Sunday 
morning.  The  distance  from  that 
place  to  where  the  shall  terminated, 
could  not  be  less  than  fifty  miles; 
and  thus  these  poor  fellows,  inde« 
pendently  of  the  sacrifice  of  their 
time,  for  ^xe  whole  days,  had  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  to  travel,  without 
any  remuneration.  Sometimes  they 
had  to  travel  a  still  greater  distance; 
and  to  be  absent  from  home  a  week 
or  ten  days.  Yet  such  seems  to  be 
their  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  the 
sport,  that  they  do  not  kill  one  in  ten 
that  would  fall  a  prey  to  more  ac- 
complished rangers.  Sixteen  hun- 
dredNorth-of-England  men,  or  High- 
landers,— witness  the  Tincheh  of 
old. 

When  the  hontcr  of  deer  and  the  war- 
rior trode 
To  his  hills  that  encircle  the  sea, — 

would  have  swept  the  whole  forest 
before  them  of  biwrs,  and  wolves,  and 
all  other  wild  animals.  But  these  Da- 
lecarlians  seem,  wiUi  few  exceptions, 
to  be  clumsy  louts,  and  incapable  of 
discipline,  even  in  an  expedition  in 
whtcn  they  have  all  an  interest,  and 
which  has  been  for  ages  a  national 
porsuit  and  pastime.  They  are  nd- 
•erable  maricsmen — or  rather  no 
marksmen  at  all— missing  bears  sit- 
tii^  and  always  taken  by  surprise. 
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They  are  all  so  afraid  of  shooting  one 
another,  that  Bruin  sometimes  breaks 
through  the  cordon  without  a  shot 
beinglred;  and  when  they  do  let  bang, 
it  would  seem  they  always  shut  their 
eyes,  a  preliminary  process  often  un*. 
necessary,  as  the  pulling  of  the  trig- 
ger is  seldom  followed  either  by  pluif 
or  explosion.  A  shall  consisting  of  a 
score  of  English  poachers,  like  the 
Westmoreland  Alfonbys,  would  kill 
more  bears  than  a  cordon  of  a  thou- 
sand Dalecarlians.  In  former  times, 
the  sport  was  somewhat  better  un- 
derstood; though  the  details  of  a 
shall  got  up  for  Frederick  the  First 
are,  uiougn  imposing,  rather  bar- 
ren of  blood.  Many  thousand  per- 
sons used  to  form  those  royal  skalls 
—but  the  result  of  the  greatest  we 
read  of,  was  but  some  fiye  or  six 
'bears,  a  few  wolves,  and  an  elk  or 
two,  with  some  score  of  hares  and 
such  small  deer — *'  great  cry  and 
little  wool"  indeed  I 

For  our  own  part,  we  should  much 
prefer  a  winter  shall.  Then  the 
extent  of  country  embraced  is  very 
limited  in  comparison,  and  a  smaller 
number  of  people^who  may  be 
picked — are  required.  It  is  ascer- 
tained by  ringing  (tholma)  where  a 
bear  has  taken  up  his  quarters  in 
the  winter  time,  and  the  shall  nar- 
rows in  upon  his  lair,  with  almost 
a  certainty  of  success.  Ringing  is 
thus  accomplished: — 

When  there  is  snow  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  track  of  the  animal 
(something  resembling,  in  more  res- 
pects than  one,  tliat  of  a  human  bein^) 
IS  discovered,  a  person  follows  i^ 
until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bear  may  have  taken  up  his 
Quarters  in  Uie  vicinity.  Tliis  is  in 
aicated  by  his  proceeding  very 
slowly,  and  in  a  crooked  direction, 
or  rather  by  his  doubling  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  liare ;  for,  as  long  as  he 
goes  in  a  straight  line,  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  lying  down.  The  man 
now  leaves  the  track,  and  commences 
mining  an  extended  ring  or  circle 
round  the  suspected  part  of  the 
forest :  should  he  succeed  in  com- 
pleting this  without  again  meeting 
with  the  track,  he  of  course  knows 
to  a  certainty  the  bear  is  within  it 
If  on  the  contrary,  however,  he  finds 
the  animal  has  proceeded  bey^ 
his  intended  circA  Vie  comxasi 


j»ir   Liioyd   on  several  occasions 

iniinauded    small   skulls   himself; 

It  lie  prefers  j^'ivin"^  an  account  of 

e  under  tlie  direction  of  his  friend, 

r  Falk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

jem,  a  celebrated  general,   who 

s  published  a  pamphlet  on  skalls, 

wtiich  Mr  Lloyd  gives  lus  a  trans- 

ion-7-aud  it  is  a  curious  document 

>ugh.    The  plac«  of  rendezvous 

B  near  a  lake  called  the  Boda,  and 

re  assembled  about  five  hundred 

n  formed  into  two  divisions,  armed 

h  axes,   pikes,  or   spears,   and 

seating  rather  a  warlike  appear- 

e.    Mr  Falk  took  command  in 

son  of  the  drefy  or  driving  divi- 

I ;  the  other,  the  hdlletf  or  station- 

•division,    he    intrusted  to  one 

he  undsr-forest-keepers  (krouo 

^'aktareVwho  was  on  all  such 

isions  his  right-hand  man.    His 

e  was  Daniel   Andersen;  but 

g  of    Finnish  origin,  he    was 

kVn  all  over  the  country  by  the 

illation  of  Jan  Finne.    Among 

B  Fins — ^whosc  ancestors  came 

»weden  in  consequence  of  an 

ation  from  Charles  the  Ninth — 

DOW  to  be  found  many  of  the 

daring  and  successful   bear- 
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that   he    is 
nor  should  ) 
he  has  led  tl 
self,  to  back 
Silver  Medal 
Tlie  wintei 
speak,  forme 
ference  of  wl 
paces.    On  i 
the  ring,  a  gc 
knapsacks  w 
troops  under 
search,  for  br 
men  disordei 
Lloyd  was  wi 
sion,  and  on  4 
forest  where 
open,   and  w 
brushwood,  ht 
favourable  po 
cordon. 

*«  Here  I  had 
minutes,  the  peo 
the  most  guardei 
a  great  iihoat  wi 
the  bears !'     In 
I  very  indistinct 
mals  at  about  a 
but  be  was  so  shi 
my  view  of  him 


(( 


Bedr'IIunting, 

uppen,  hurried  forirard  their  re- 
I  4hisioDs  as  fiiKt  an  possible,  and 
they  were  in  time  to  form  a  Jonc- 
bre  the  bean  made  their  appear- 
that  direction. 

"ciy  thing  now  remained  perfectly 
1  for  a  long  while ;  for,  even  when 
ion  was  completed,  it  became  ne- 
to  ttrengthen  those  parts  that  were 
ikcit,  as  well  as  to  make  certain 
mmcements.  To  effect  these  ob- 
Ir  Falls,  Jan  Fiime,  and  the  other 
,  were  Icept  very  actively  employ- 
I  eoosiderable  time. 
;  about  one  o*c1ock,  three  shots,  the 
■n  the  centre,  and  the  other  from 
aft  of  the  opposite  division,  (the 
Ignals  on  these  occasions,)  together 
!•  cries  of  the  people,  which  might 
» Indistinctly  heard  in  the  distance, 
leed  that  it  was  advancing  towards 
'wo  hours  or  more,  however,  must 
lapsed,  during  which,  from  the 
hrtr  being  little  above  zero,  and 
fKf  only  being  provided  with  my 
a-'abooting-jacket,  I  was  almost 
d  with  cold,  before  we  heard  ano- 
jioharge,  or  saw  any  thing  of  the 
Ibr,  DOW  that  these  animals  found 
Ivea  environed  on  every  side,  they 
•  closest  and  most  tangled  brakes ; 
I  people,  as  is  usual  on  these  occa- 
KToeeeded  at  a  very  slow  pace. 
gtimiog  to  tire  at  last  with  remain- 
long  idle  in  the  same  position,  I 
ed  alone  about  50  paces  farther 
the  cordon,  when  I  stationed  my- 
iuch  a  situation,  that  I  could  com- 
I  tiderable  view  of  the  surrounding 
This,  however,  for  the  reasons 
'  given  when  speaking  of  the  shall 
rlla,  was  altogether  contrary  to 
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m  I  had  not  remained  a  very  long 
when  a  shot  to  my  left  gave  me  to 
tand  that  the  bears  were  not  far 
mI  the  next  minute,  at  about  one 
d  and  fifty  paces  from  where  I 
[  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  as  they 
rMBing  a  small  opening  among  the 

The  old  bear  was  in  advance,  and 
m,  which  were  of  a  very  large  size, 
oUowing  in  succession  upon   her 

I  might  now,  by, possibility,  have 
Mention;  but  thinking,  from  the 
Mi  they  were  taking,  that  they 
eane  nearer  to  me,  1  refmincd  from 
in  this,  however,  I  acted  wrong ; 
tend  of  facing  towards  me,  as  I  had 
attd,  they  made  for  the  opposite 
the  ring;  preaeaUy  afterwards,  in- 
h^  sAoau  of  the  people,  together 
vgnlaboti,  plaJnIjr  indiemted  that 
t^lr  appearance  in  that 


Some  little  while  subsequent  to  this, 
I  was  joined  by  Lieutenant  Oldenburg, 
of  the  Swedish  army,  who  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  qiuirters  at  Stjern,  and 
from  whom,  on  various  occasions,  I  have 
received  much  civility  and  attention. 
This  gentleman  and  myself  were  con- 
versing together  in  an  uuder  tone  of  voice; 
and  I  had  my  double-gun,  which  was  on. 
the  full  cock,  in  my  hand,  when  two  of 
the  young  bears,  either  of  them  nearly  as 
large  as  animals  of  that  species  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  England,  suddenly 
made  their  appearance  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  thick  brake,  at  about  twenty  paces 
from  where  we  stood.  On  seeing  us, 
however,  they  squatted  like  rabbits ;  or  at 
least  this  was  the  case  with  one  of  them, 
for  of  the  other  I  got  the  merest  glimpse 
possible. 

"  We  both  now  fired,  the  Lieutenant  a 
little  after  myself,  and  the  foremost  of  the 
bears  as  instantly  fell ;  but  the  other,  at 
the  same  moment  disappearing  in  the 
brake,  I  had  no  time  to  discharge  my 
second  barrel.  As  that  which  was  down,- 
however,  showed  some  disposition  to  get 
on  his  1^8  again,  I  ran  close  up  io  him, 
and  sent  a  bullet  through  his  skull.  Be- 
sides the  latter  ball,  the  bear  only  re- 
ceived one  other,  which,  on  his  body  be- 
ing opened  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  re- 
cognised.to  be  mine.  Indeed,  when  Lieu- 
tenant Oldenburg  ^red,  the  animal  was  in 
the  act  of  falling ;  and  of  this  he  was  him- 
self fully  aware.  My  tirttt  ball  shatteretl 
the  bear*s  right  shoulder  (the  point  ex- 
posed to  me)  to  pieces,  and  after  passing 
through  .his  body  and  ribs,  it  lodged  in 
the  skin  on  the  opposite  side  ;  in  fact,  it 
was  within  an  ace  of  going  through  him 
altogether :  the  ball  was,  however,  quite 
flattened,  and  as  large  as  a  halfpenny. 

"  For  a  while,  all  remained  pretty  quiet ; 
but  presently  afterwards,  the  tremendous 
shouts  of  the  people  opposite  to  us,  and 
these,  probably,  at  little  more  than  two 
hundred  paces  distance,  together  with  the 
very  heavy  firing  that  was  kept  up,  plainly 
told  us  the  remaining  bears  were  endea- 
vouring to  make  their  escape  In  that  direc- 
tion. The  scene  had  now  become  very 
animating  and  interesting,  for  at  one  pe- 
riod we  counted  no  less  than  ten  shots 
in  the  space  of  about  a  minute. 

"  After  a  time,   however,   the  firing 
ceased  altogether;  and   Lieutenant   Ol- 
denburg and   myself  were  then  almost 
led  to  conclude  that  the  whole  of  the  bears 
were  slaughtered.     In  tU\a  hu\»^v\\viw, 
nevertheless,  we  were  mi&lakeu*,  toT  yv^- 
sentJy  we  viewed  ilic  o\d  Xjqui,  "wV\cV\, 
from  the  manner  of  dra^gin^  VicT>ke\C  «\oiv^ 
waa  evidently  much  wounded,  Mk  mYi«i  vi^a 
siovrly  making  bcr  way  iicrfnA  a,w»«^ 


tvit  oi  me.     At  thi8  time  she  was  stand* 

inf(  motionlesHt  with  her  front  toward;!  xm, 

and  at  about  90  pace«i  distant.  Jan  Finne 

and  Lieutenant  Oldenburg  now  lost  no 

time  in  discharging  the  rifles  with  which 

both  of  them  were  provided.     Jan  Finne 

fired  the  first ;  and,  though  without  m 

iMt  of  any  kind,  with  so  good  an  aim, 

:hat  his  ball,  as  we  subaequently  found, 

mtered  her  breatt  near  to  the  shoulder, 

md  ran  the  whole  length  of  her  body, 

rhen  It  lodged  In  her  haunchea.    She  did 

Hit,  howvrer,  alter  her  position,  and  only 

loticed  the  wound  she  had  received  by  a 

ittle  shake  of  her  head.     Lieutenant  Ol- 

enburg  was,  however,  more  fortunate ; 

vTf  dropping  on  one  knee,  and  though 

ke  Jan  Finne,  without  a  rest,  he  took  so 

Md  a  direction,  that  his  ball  entered  the 

Mrt  of  the  animal,  when  she  instantly 

11  dead  upon  the  spot. 

"  The  firing  in  front  of  us  was,  at  In* 

rvals,  stIU  kept  up  for  a  minute  or  two 

nger,  and  then  ceased  altogether.     On 

is  Jan  Finne,  after  we  had  advanced  up 

the  bear,  which  Lieutenant  Oldenburg 

d  himself  had  just  shot,  hallooed  to  tl>e 

opie  to  halt ;  though  at  this  time  we 

nre  hardly  50  paces  distant  from  them, 

t  one  of  whom  could  we  distinguish,  in 

isequenoe  of  the  rloseness  of  the  cover. 

n  Llnne  now  informed  l^Ir  Falk,  who 

a  along  with  his  division,  and  imme- 

tely  opposite  to  us,  that  three  of  the 

rs  were  dead  within  the  ring  ;  for,  In- 


and  the  con 
am  not  quil 
mals  had  e 
might  have 

"  During 
sixty  or  sev 
bears,  no  on 
shoot  at  anj 
part  of  them 
the  conclusi* 
animals  prii 
penetrably  tl 
ly  possible  tc 
paces  distan( 
er  part  of  t 
number  of  si 
little  idea  of 
peasants  usui 

"  The  wl 
this  skall  wc 
sonal  exertioi 
similar  occasi 
Indeed,  at  its 
was  so  hoarsf 
pie,  that  he  ti 
a  word. 

"  The  beai 
thcr;  these,  w 
within  the  ski 
Falk,  as  0£} 
bear  was  of  i 
appearance  ol 
api>eared  to  1 
supposed  to  1 
hundred  nour 


eaMlit»  on  his  side,  laid  hold  of     the  skKll  cmUnsrf  to  ttie  ordaM  of  h(a 

■r's  ears  and  shaggy  hair  about    offioen»  and  knowing  that  if 

sad.    They  were  twice  down 

»a^n  witliout  loosening  their 

Lunng  which  time  tlie  bear  had 

through  all  the  sinews  of  both 

horn  the  wrists  upwards,  and 

;  last  approaching  the  throat, 

Mr  Falk  in  lucky  time  arrived, 

r  one  shot  ended  the  conflict. 

oilier  occasion,  a  soldier's  wife 

*d  a  bear  in  single  combat^ 

.  with  a  club.    Several  times 

upset  her,  so  as  that  she  per« 

d  a  somerset,  to  the  infinite 

ment  of  the  whole  skall.   Still 

uuEon  kept  banging  him,  as  she 

for  the  tliird  time  from  her 

and  finally  the  monster,  pre- 

r  much  mangled  by  shots,  gave 

gfaost.  The  following  is  a  well- 

iddent  :— 

m  dnll  to  which  this  anecdote  re* 
lad  at  which  Captain  Eureniiis 
'  was  present,  took  place  about  the 
90;  in  the  parish  of  Yestram,  in 
rlace  of  Wenersborg.  It  was  con- 
ia  the  usual  manner,  every  per-* 
inf  his  proper  position  assigned  to 
at  man,  however,  an  older  soldier, 
m  attached  to  the  h&llet,  or  sta- 
division  of  the  skall,  thought  pro- 
ilaoe  himself  in  advance  of  the  rest 
(TOW  defile,  through  which,  from 
wledge  of  the  country,  he  thought 
Jde  the  bear  would  pass.  He  was 
I  his  conjecture ;  for  the  animal 
erwards  made  his  appearance,  and 
irectly  towards  him.  On  this  he 
and  attempted  to  discharge  his 
imt,  owing  to  the  morning  being 
s  priming  had  got  damp,  and  the 
■ed  fire.  The  bear  was  now  close 
m,  though  it  is  probable  that,  if 
itqiped  to  the  one  side,  he  might 
«  escaped  ;  but,  instead  of  adopt- 
jprudent  course,  he  attempted  to 
la  muzzle  of  his  gun,  to  which, 
*,  DO  bayonet  was  attached,  down 
Mt  of  the  enraged  brute.  This 
Iw  bear  parried  with  the  skill  of 
if-master;  when,  after  wresting 
oat  of  the  hands  of  the  man,  he 
laid  him  prostrate, 
might  still  have  ended  well ;  for 
',  after  smelling  at  his  antagonist, 
la  lyiog  motionless  and  holding 
th,  aa  if  he  had  been  dead,  left 
noat  unhurt,  llie  animal  then 
the  gun,  which  wbm  only  mt  two 
Ah  diaiBnet^  and  began  to  over^ 
itkhhpawB,  The  poor  soldier, 
fsfcp  JM  brought  big  mualtet  to 


it  waa  ii^o. 
red  he  ehould  be  severely  puniahed,  on 
seeing  the  apparent  jeopardy  in  which  it 
was  placed,  quietly  stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  laid  hold  of  one  end  of  it,  the  bear 
having  it  fast  by  the  other.  On  obaer. 
ving  this  movement,  and  that  the  m^n  in 
consequence  was  alive,  the  bear  again  at- 
tacked him ;  when,  seizing  him  with  hit 
teeth  by  the  back  of  the  head,  as  he  waa 
lying  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  he  tore 
off  the  whole  of  his  scalp,  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck  upwards,  so  that  it  merely 
hung  to  the  forehead  by  a  strip  of  skin. 
The  poor  fellow,  who  knew  that  his  safety 
depended  upon  his  remaining  motionless, 
kept  as'  quiet  as  he  was  able ;  and  the 
bear,  without  doing  him  much  farthev 
injury,  hdd  himself  along  his  body. 

**  Whilst  this  was  going  forward,  many 
of  the  people,  and  Captain  Eureniut 
among  the  rest,  suspecting  what  had  hap- 
pened, hastened  towards  the  spot,  and 
advanced  within  twelve  or  fifteen  paeea 
of  the  scene  of  action  :  here  they  found 
the  bear  still  lying  upon  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  man  :  sometimes  the  animal 
was  occupying  himself  in  licking  the  blood 
from  his  bare  skull,  and  at  others  in  eye- 
ing the  people : — all,  however,  were  afraid 
to  fire,  thinking  either  that  they  might 
hit  the  man,  or  that,  even  if  they  killed 
the  bear,  he  might  in  his  httt  agonies  still 
farther  mutilate  the  poor  sufferer.  In 
this  position.  Captain  Eurenius  assert- 
ed that  the  soldier  and  the  bear  remained 
for  a  considerable  time,  until  at  last  the 
latter  quitted  his  victim  and  slowly  began 
to  retreat,  when,  a  tremendous  fire  being 
opened  upon  him,  he  instantly  fell  dead. 
"  On  hearing  the  shots,  the  poor  sol- 
dier jumped  up,  his  scalp  hanging  over 
his  face  so  as  completely  to  blind  him  ; 
when,  throwing  it  back  with  his  hands, 
he  ran  towards  his  comrades  like  a  mad- 
man, frantidy  exclaiming,  '  The  bear, 
the  bear !' 

**  The  mischief,  however,  was  done,  and 
was  irreparable.  The  only  assistance  he 
could  receive  was  rendered  to  him  by  a 
surgeon,  who  happened  to  be  present,  and 
who  severed  the  little  skin  which  connect- 
ed the  scalp  with  the  forehead,  and  then 
dressed  the  wouud  in  the  best  manner  he 
was  able.  The  scalp,  when  separated 
from  the  head,  Captain  Eurenius  descri- 
bed as  exactly  resembling  a  peruke* 

"  In  one  sense,  the  catastrophe  waa 
fortunate  for  the  poor  soldier.     M  iVAa 
time  every  one  in  the  army  waa  o^bW^c^ 
to  wear  bin  hair  of  a  certain  fuTm^  and 
he  in  consequence,  being  now  wVOawiX 
any,  immediately  got  bla  dlsebarya^'' 


^.x^oMvi*       A»r-t«caill    IJIIS 

the  carca>s  of  a  cow  or  liorso  is  do- 
posited,  and  tlie  iiuirkNinan,  as  soon 
as  tlie  Hhadeti  of  evening  set  in,  for 
bears  feed  during  the  night,  takes  his 
station  alofty  and  in  silence  and  watcli* 
fulness  remains  till  the  sun  ascend 
above  die  hori/on.  Tlie  approach  of 
the  bear  to  the  carrion  is  so  cautious 
that  the  sliglitest  noise  will  alarm 
him ;  and  he  generally  makes  his  ap- 
pearance at  Uie  lure  soon  after  sunset 
and  a  little  before  sunrise — for  you 
know,  gentle  reader !  that  in  these  la- 
titudes the  night  is  sometimes  scarce- 
ly as  long  as  this  article.    A  worthy 
friend  or  Mr  Lloyd's,  a  Finnish  pea- 
sant, named  Elg,  or  the  Elk,  has  some- 
times waited  for  fifteen  successive 
nights,  during  which,  though  he  hoard 
Die  bear  rustling  among  the  hushos, 
'le  was  never  fortunatii  enough  to  soii 
lim,  and  caught  notliinj^  but  a  cold 
jpon  his  lungs,  from  which,  accord- 
ug  to  his  own  account,  he  never  had 
ecovered.  Bruin  is  not  only  a  most 
uspicious,  but  also  a  most  suspoct- 
Qff  character;  and  when  he  has  kill- 
(1  and  partly  eateu  a  horse  or  cow, 
e  is  very  shy  of  returning  to  tlie  car- 
ass.     G&Us  are  frequently  erected 
ver  such  cAVcasses ;  but  the  IClk,  in 
ne  instance,  after  watching  for  a 
irtnight,  till  his  patience  was  ex- 
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HoldierR,  wlio  wer^  in  the  )iabit  of 
giving  one  another  fictitious  names, 
such  as  the  names  of  animals,  birds, 
trees,  &c.  had  dubbed  him  Elg  or 
Elk,  by  which  alone  he  was  now 
known  all  over  the  country.  He  had 
been  one  of  twelve  children;  but  the 
whole  family  but  himself  were  dead 
— father  and  mother,  and  all.  He 
was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
short  in  person,  stout  and  robust, 
and  able  to  undergo  great  fatigue, 
though  Mr  Lloyd,  on  one  bear  hun^ 
which  lasted  for  weeks,  fairly  knock- 
ed him  up.  He  excelled  in  the  use 
off  the  rifle,  and  was  admirable  upon 
theskidor.  When  only  twelve  years  of 
aee,  he  and  his  brother  engaged  at 
midnight  an  enormous  bear,  who 
was  disturbing  his  father's  cattle,  and 
haA  heJped  himself  to  a  goat  It 
fliade  ite  escape ;  but  next  day  Elk, 
In  company  with  two  grown-up  bro- 
thens,  attacked  him,  and  slew; him 
after  a  dangerous  combat,  in  which 
the  boy  |»liaved  with  great  bravery, 
and  one  of  his  brothers  was  badly 
wounded.  When  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
pursuing  with  a  dog — a  mere. cur 
— a  huge  bear,  that  had  made  a  dash 
at  the  cattle.  He  soon  came  upon 
him  at  about  twenty  paces  distance; 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  little  ra- 
TJne,  and  taking  aim  at  the  monster, 
whose  attention  was  occupied  by  the 
cur,  witli  a  gun,  a  mere  plaything, 
ouly  two  feet  long,  and  of  which  the 
cock  was  so  defective  that  he  was 
obliged  to  hold  it  back  with  his  hand, 
he  fired  at  the  breast  of  tlie  bear,  and 
shot  the  animal  through  the  heart 
Ofteii  afterwards^  when  a  man,  lie 
had  desperate  encounters;  and  one 
of  them  is  thua  narrated : — 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and 
when  Elg  was  alone,  in  a  v«ry  wild  part 
of  the  eonntry,  covered  .wldi  much  fallen 
timber  and  immenie  frafflMBta  of  stone, 
he  suddenly  came  upon  the  track  of  a 
bear  ;  the  next  minute,  and  within  a 
sbort  distance  from  where  he  stood,  he 
discovered  in  the  cleft  of  a  great  man  of 
rocks,  the  den  of  the  animaL 

*'  As  he  had  no  confidence,  however, 
(aceonling  to  bia  own  account,)  in  the 
lock  of  his  rifle,  be  did  not  care  to  go 
' Immediately  up  to  the  den;  be  therefore 
mounted  a  pretty  high  stone,  immediate- 
ly overlooking  it,  at  about  fifteen  paces 

distant 

**  From  this  position  he  discovered  the 
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bear  lying  fast  asleep >ieftf  to  the  entrance 
'  of  the  deu  ;  and  as  he  got  sight  of  her  ear, 
under  which  (supposing  the  side  of  the 
animaVs  head  to  have  been  towards  him, 
as  be  imagined  was  the  case)  is  one  of 
the  most  fatal  of  places,  he  lost  no  time  in 
levelling  and  discharging  his  rifle. 

«  For  a  moment  after  he  had  fired,  the 
bear  lay  still ;  and  in  consequence,  Elg 
almost  imagined  she  (for  it  was  a  female) 
was  killed :  had  he  thought  otherwise,  he 
would  have  had  ample  time  to  get  out  of 
her  way;  presently,  however,  the  bear 
raised  herself  up,  when,  fixing  her  eyea 
Steadily  upon  him,  and  uttering  at  the 
same  time  a  terrific  growl,  she  dashed  at 
him  (to  use  his  own  expression)  '  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  bullet  out  of  a  gun,*  and 
was  close  upon  him  in  almost  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye. 

*'  .Very  fortunately  for  Elg,  the  stone 
on  which  he  was  standing  was  situate^, 
on  a  declivity,  the  after  part  of  it  being 
some  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground ; 
down  this,  in  his  hurry  to  escape,  he 
tumbled  all  but  headlong  ;  it  was  well  he 
did  so,  for  the  bear,  followed  by  two  of 
her  cubs,  which  were  mQre  than  half  as 
large  as  herself,  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant made  her  spring,  and  passed  clean 
and  far.  over  him. 

<<  In  this  situation,  Elg  lay  for  a  short 
while,  frightened,  as  he  said,  almost  out 
of  his  senses  ;  when  finding  all  quiet,  and 
'supposing,  as  was  the  case,  that  the  bears, 
from  not  seeing  him,'  had  taken  them- 
selves oif  to  another  part  of  the  forest,  he 
Tenturcd  to  get  up,  and  to  reconnoitre  the 
^en  ;  he  then  discovered,  that  besides  the 
three  which  had  made  a  leapiog-bar  of 
his  person,  a  fourth  had  taken  ah  opposite 
direction. 

'*  Though  all  four  bears  for  this  time 
made  their  escape,  yet  in  the  course  of 
the  eight  or  ten  succeeding  week.s,  Elg, 
with  the  assistance  of  several  other  pea- 
sants, managed  to  kill  the  whole  of  them. 
'*  On  taking  the  skin  from  the  old 
bear,  which  he  described  to  have  been  of 
a  very  large  size,  he  found  the  ball  which 
he  had  first  fired  at  her,  flattened  out, 
and  set  fast  on  the  back  iiart  of  her  skull. 
By  this,  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  position  In  which  she  was 
lying,  so  that,  instead  of  aiming  at  the 
root  of  her  ear,  as  he  imagined  was  the 
case,  he  had  fired  at  her  length-wise.*' 

But  from  the  silent,  solitary,  and 
sedentary  bear  non-shooting  on  the 
rail,  let  us  turn  to  the  noisy,  compa- 
nionable, and  rousing  bear-shootiiig 
on  the  skidor,  or  snow-skates.  Tli« 
skidor,  in  the  parts  of  Scandinavia  ^* 
which  Mr  Lloyd  speaks,  for  lUe 
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f  jot,  was  usually  from  nine  to  eleven, 
or  even  twelve  feet  in  length,  for  the 
right,  six  or  seven,  the  ineciuality  en- 
abling a  person  to  wheel  about  with 
greater  facility,  and,  in  broken  or  bad 
ground,  to  lean  the  whole  of  his 
weight,  if  necessary,  on  the  shorter 
skate,  which  was  constructed  of 
stronger  materials.  The  breadth  of 
these  skidor  is  between  two  and 
three  inches,  and  the  foot  is  fixed 
with  leather  straps  about  the  middle 
of  tlie  length,  the  points  being  consi- 
derably turned  up  to  avoid  all  impe- 
diments. A  pair  may  weigh  from  ten 
to  fifteen  pounds.  In  very  moun- 
tainous districts,  the  under  part  of 
the  skidor  is  covered  with  seal-skin, 
to  prevent  a  retrograde  movement  in 
mscending  steep  acclivities.  In  run- 
ning, they  are  never  lifted  from  the 
ground,  but  the  motion  is  a  glide, 
somethins:  similar  to  that  of  our  own 
skates.  Tlie  skater  carries,  frequent- 
ly, a  stick  in  each  hand,  to  impel  or 
retard  his  progress,  his  rifle  being 
swung  across  his  shoulders.  On 
pretty  level  ground,  it  is  easy  to  run 
on  skidor ;  but,  in  a  deeply-wooded 
and  mountainous  coimtry,  thickly 
studded  with  fragments  of   rocks, 

f»rostrate  trees,  &c.  like  the  Dalecar- 
ian  and  Wermelaud  forests,  it  re- 
quires immense  practice.  During 
Mr  Lloyd*s  noviciate,  ho  used  to  sus- 
tain two  or  three  hundred  tumbles 
in  tlie  course  of  a  day,  and  occasion- 
ally to  come  with  such  violence 
against  trees,  as  to  think  he  should 
be  dashed  to  pieces,  or  the  trees  up- 
rooted. Ere  long  he  became  a  de- 
cent skater,  and  supposes  he  could 
go  fifty  miles,  over  tolerable  ground, 
considerably  under  the  twelve  hours. 
He  was  astonished  with  the  skill  and 
address  of  some  of  the  first  runners 
in  Scandinavia  whom  he  saw  on  the 
descent  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous 
liill,  going  at  an  immense  pace,  at 
times  stooping  nearly  double,  to  avoid 
the  overhanging  branches,  at  others, 
swerving  their  bodies  to  save  their 
guns  from  the  trees,  and  at  almost 
every  instant,  shifting  their  legs  so 
as  to  avoid  rocks,  stones,  and  other 
obstacles.  He  believes  that  men 
might  be  found  who  could  perform 
fiftK  miles  in  seven  or  eight  hours, 
and  not  impossibly  a  hundred  miles 
j'n  double  tiiat  npace  of  time.  But 
€frer  bad  ground,  when  the  snow  is 
^t^osf',  the  pace  19  but»]o\\\  the  skidor 


enabling  a  man  to  get  along  under 
circumstances  which,  without  them, 
would  bring  him  to  a  stand-still.  Thej 
are  used  chiefly  in  the  more  north- 
em  districts  of  Wermeland,  and  pai^ 
ticularly  among  the  descendants  of 
the  Fins. 

Intelligence  liaving  been  received 
by  Mr  Lloyd,  that  a  large  bear  waa 
safely  ringed  at  Aspberg,  a  Finnish 
settlement,  about  ninety/  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  his  quarters  in  Lapp- 
cottage,  (to  which  he  had  now  r^ 
moved,)  he  set  off  on  a  sledge  to  shoot 
him ;  and  after  many  difficulties,  and 
a  bivouac,  picturesquely  describe^ 
in  the  forest,  he  reached  Uie  village  or 
hamlet  of  some  dozen  families,  situ*- 
ted  near  the  summit  of  a  hill  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  The  country  all 
around  is  mountainous,  and  deep4y 
covered  with  pine  forests— the  scene> 
ry  of  a  bold  and  picturesque  charactef . 
The  village  is  thirty-five  miles  from 
the  parish  church,  and,  owing  to  the 
wretched  roads,  a  journey  to  and 
from  their  place  of  worship  not  ui^ 
frequently  occupies  a  week.  Here 
the  peasantry  excel  in  the  use  of  ski- 
dor. Indeed,  for  many  months  in  liie 
year,  they  have  no  other  means  c^ 
communicating  with  their  neigh- 
bours, or  of  carrying  on  their  necea^ 
sary  avocations  in  tlie  forest.  Like 
many  other  Finnish  settlements  in 
tlie  northern  forests,  they  have  their 
skidor-backe,  or  skidor-hill.  On  SuiH 
day  afternoon,  or  other  holidays,  the 
people,  both  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  congregate  in  considerable 
numbers  to  amuse  themselves  with 
sliding  down  the  steep.  Children 
of  a  very  tender  age  join  in  the 
amusement,  and  thus  early  become 
proficients  in  the  art.  The  Aspberg 
Dear  baflled  his  pursuers  the  first  day, 
but  on  the  afternoon  of  tlie  second, 
he  fell.  Mr  Lloyd  had  pursued  him 
on  skidor  for  eleven  hours,  and  fired 
the  fatal  shots. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  our  author,, 
in  company  with  the  Elk  and  other 
two  followers,  resumed  their  queat^ 
and  the  result  is  thus  spiritedly  de* 
scribed : — 

"  The  spot  where  he  was  challeDgIng 
was  a  small  opening  in  the  thicket.  There, 
however,  nothing  waa  to  be  seen  but  a  lit* 
tie  aperture  of  leu  t\k«,Ti  «^  {<m\  \u  d\vai«- 
ter,  in  tlie  surface  o(  t\ve  «nfi^,-^Yv\c\i'«N%K 
perfectly  \evc\,  and  neat  to  -wYvXOcv  Yv«  %\a«Av 
furlouMv  \>»y\ns.    Th\%  1,  ot  coutw,  Vo- 
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itantly  knew  to  be  Bruin's  lair,  and  I 
waa  alM  vcr^  certain,  from  the  manner 
of  the  dqga — for  Paijas  had  now  come  up 
i— that  he  was  within  it.  Not  caring  to 
waste  time,  therefore,  and  having  confi- 
dence in  my  gun,  which  was  loose  in  my 
hand,  I  at  once  ran  my  skidor,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  hole. 

**  On  looking  down  this  pit,-— the  snow 
on  every  side  being  nearer  five  than  four 
feet  in  depth, — I  espied  the  hear  very 
snugly  colled  up  at  the  bottom.  By  this 
timie,  the  animal  had  partly  awakened 
from  his  nap,  which  had  probably  been 
«f  many  months'  continuance,  and  was 
beginning  to  move  his  head  about,  as  if  at 
A  loss  lo  know  what  was  going  forward. 
I  now  pointed  my  rifle  downwards  bo» 
♦itecu  my  legs,  it  being  then  in  a  perpe&- 
4iealar  direction,  and  pulled  the  trigger  ; 
bttt,  Instead  of  splitting  his  skull,  as  I 
fully  anticipated  would  have  been  the  case, 
th«  piece,  as  iU  luck  would  have  it,  missed 
ire.  This  must  either  have  been  owing 
to  the  snow  that  was  coming  down,  or 
the  powder  falling  from  the  pan,  in  couso- 
qutnoe  of  the  position  in  which  I  stood. 
In  another  moment  I  drew  the  other 
trigger,  though,  unfortunately,  with  as 
little  success,  for  my  second,  like  my  first 
^barrel,  also  refused  to  perform  its  duty. 

**  The  bear  had  by  this  time  roused  him- 
self, and  was  just  springing  from  his  lair, 
when  £lg,  who  had  foUowed  closely  in 
my  rear,  put  my  rifle,  ready  cocked,  into 
my  hand  ;  this  I  as  instantly  discharged 
at  the  animal ;  and  though  the  muzzle  of 
ft  was  within  less  than  a  foot  of  his  head, 
strange  to  say,  I  managed  to  miss  him 
altogether.  I  suppose  most  people  will 
issagine  this  arose  from  trepidation  ;  but, 
aceerding  to  my  own  notion,  it  was  from 
shooting  in  too  great  a  hurry  ;  I  had  no 
time,  indeed,  to  take  aim ;  my  ball,  how- 
cvo*,  I  apprehend,  all  but  grazed  his  skull, 
iIm  point  at  which  it  was  directed. 

*'  The  bear  now  bolted  from  between 
my  legs,  and  reached  the  surface  of  the 
snow ;  and,  in  consequence,  we  were,  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  '  cheek  by  jowl'  with 
each  other.  Here,  as  he  stood  grinning, 
I  drove  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle  with  con- 
siderable force  under  his  ear,  the  point  ex- 
posed  to  me,  by  which  I  partly  succeeded 
in  upsetting  him.  This  foolish  act  arose 
rather  from  a  feeling  of  ill  nature  and  dis- 
appointment at  my  having  so  stupidly  al- 
lowed him  to  escape,  than  from  entertaiu- 
big  any  apprehension  of  his  attacking  me, 
which  he  looked  well-inclined  to  do.  \ery 
fertonately,  the  beast  only  resented  this 
bfmhiag  hold  of  the  barrel  of  my 
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thought  it  the  wisest  plan  to  walk  himself 
oiT. 

"  Fortunately  forme,  this  benr  was  not 
large ;  had  the  contrary  been  the  case,  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  would  have  given 
me  a  broken  head.  Escape  at  the  time 
was  impossible,  and  both  £Ig  and  myself 
were  entirely  unarmed,  after  I  had  dis- 
charged my  rifle.  It  is  true,  one  of  our 
peasants  was  provided  with  an  axe ;  but 
this  man  was  far  in  the  background,  and 
it  is  besides  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  would  have  ventured  to  have  rendered 
us  assistance  in  the  event  of  its  turning  out 
a  serious  affiiir. 

"  I  now  reloaded  my  rifle,  but  the. 
locks  of  my  double  gun  being  filled  with 
the  falling  snow,  I  had  no  leisure  to  put 
it  in  order.  Letting  it  remain  in  statu  quo, 
therefore,  we  forthwith  gave  chase. 

*^  During  the  little  delay  that  necessi^ 
rily  took  place  whilst  the  above  operatiofi 
was  going  on,  the  bear  seemed  to  have 
made  good  use  of  his  legs,  as,  to  judge  by 
the  challenges  of  the  dogs,  who  kept  pret- 
ty well  up  with  Ulm,  he  had  by  this  time 
got  some  distance  ahead.  Fortunately . 
the  snow  was  in  good  order  for  our  ski- 
dor,  and  we  were  therefore  enabled  to 
proceed  at  a  good  pace.  For  a  while,  vre 
had  to  contend  against  rising  ground,  and 
to  force  our  way  through  a  large  and 
densely  thick  brake  ;  but,  when  we  had 
surmounted  those  difficulties,  we  pushed 
quickly  forward,  and  gained  rapidly  upon 
the  bear. 

"  The  run  might  now  have  lasted  for 
near  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during 
which  the  animal  had  proceeded  in  almost 
a  direct  line  from  the  point  where  he  had 
started  ;  when,  on  reaching  an  eminence, 
we  had  the  gratification  of  viewing  him  al 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  ahead: 
at  this  time  he  was  galloping  slowly  foi^ 
ward,  though  occasionally  stopping,  as  if 
his  attention  was  taken  up  with  the  doga 
that  were  following  a  little  in  his  rear. 

**  We  now  dashed  after  the  bear  at  the 
very  top  of  our  speed.  The  forest  here- 
abouts was  fortunately  open,  and  the 
ground  falling,  and  of  course  very  favour^ 
able  for  our  skidor ;  so  that,  from  going  at 
a  killing  pace,  a  very  short  time  sufficed 
to  bring  us  within  sixty  or  seventy  pacea 
of  the  animal.  We  then  halted ;  when, 
taking  my  rifle  from  Elg,  who  had  it  loose 
in  his  hand,  I  discharged  it  at  the  beast« 
He  was  still  in  the  gallop,  and  rather 
crwwing  me ;  but  my  ball  took  the  desired 
effect,  for,  entering  one  side  ot  V\%  tv«cV^ 
It  passed  out  at  the  other,  wV\eu  \vft  WJaV 
down,  and  instantly  cxp\v«d.'* 

Some  days  afterwaYda  out  \ti^eS* 
tignbJe  frieud  agam  *el  oulttom  Kw 
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berg,  in  quest  of  two  bears,  one  in 
the  vtciuity  of  Luteuas,  in  Norway, 
a  hamlet  situated  on  the  Klar,  about 
fourteen  miles  to  the  north-west,  and 
the  other  in  the  parish  of  Lima,  in 
Dalecarlia,  about  fifty  miles  in  a 
Hou^-easterly  direction.  The  first 
gave  him  two  or  three  very  severe 
runs.  One  day,  in  particular,  when 
the  snow  was  in  capital  order  for  the 
skidor,  they  drove  him  about  fifty 
miles.  At  intervals  they  were  in  pur- 
suit of  this  bear  for  about  a  fort- 
nij^ht,  driving  hiin  over  a  vast  tract 
oi  the  Norwegian  and  Dalecarliau 
forests.  Yet  they  never  once  got  a 
fihot  at  him — and  finally  took  a  fare- 
well glimpse  of  him  on  the  summit 
of  the  Faxe-fjiilt,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  place  where  he  was  start- 
ed, and  a  hundred  and  forty  from 
Lapp-cottage  I  The  party  then  wend- 
ed their  way  on  their  skidor  across 
the  forest,  to  attack  the  other  bear 
in  the  parish  of  Lima,  which  was 
about  sixty  miles  distance  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  He  was  couched 
In  his  lair  in  a  very  wild  ran&:e  of 
country  to  the  westward  of  the  Wen- 
jaa  Lake.  Him,  with  little  inter- 
mission, they  pursued  for  a  week, 
without  once  viewing  him  —  the 
8D0W  being  in  such  a  slushy  state 
from  the  effects  of  the  sun,  that  they 
had  literally  to  plough  their  way 
tlirough  it.  During  all  the  time  they 
were  badly  off  for  provisions,  all  that 
part  of  the  country  being  uninhabit- 
ed. They  generally  bivouacked  on 
the  snow — and  sometimes  took  up 
their  lodgings  at  such  satterwalls  as 
they  fell  m  with  in  the  forest.  The 
heat  from  exertion  was  often  so  ex- 
i>es$ive,  that  Mr  Lloyd,  though  strip- 
ped to  shirt  and  trowsers,  was  often 
wet  through,  and  the  frost  then 
changed  his  garments  into  plates  of 
ice.  The  Elk  was  fairly  done  up,  but 
Mr  Lloyd  stood  it  out  famously,  and 
was  nothing  the  worse  of  wear  at  the 
last.  The  chase  of  the  bear  on  ski- 
dor, he  exultingly  exclaims,  is  a  no- 
ble amusement — for  even  should  it 
prove  unsuccessful,  one  has  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  an  ani- 
mated run.  It  would  appear  that 
Mr  Lloyd,  on  Ids  return  to  Aspberg, 
must  have  travelled,  on  sledge  or  on 
akidor,  between  three  or  four  hun- 
dred miles — and  that  both  bears  are 
probably  alive  at  this  day. 
^A   bear-hunting  on    skidor,  ilie 


chasseur  ought  always  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  couple  of  dogs.  But 
good  dogs  are  now  scai'ce  in  Scandi- 
navia. Sometimes  when  the  bear  is 
pursued  by  dogs,  he  becomes  so  en- 
raged that  he  takes  hold  of  the  near- 
est stick  or  stone  he  can  lay  his  paws 
upon,  and  flings  it  at  his  assailants. 
But  he  is  a  bad  marksman ;  for  in- 
stead of  sending  his  weapon  in  the 
direction  of  his  opponent,  he  not  uu- 
frequently  whizzes  it  over  his  own 
head.  So  says  Professor  Nillson. 
We  presume  the  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian boors  take  lessons  from  Bru- 
in— and  that  accounts  for  the  small 
slaughter  done  by  a  cordon  of  fi^ 
teen  hundred  men.  Sometimes  even 
the  old  bears  (tlie  young  ones  do  so 
frequently)  take  to  trees.  Mr  Lloyd^s 
friend  Svensson,  when  chasing  one 
on  skidor,  all  of  a  sudden  lost  his 
track — but  looking  upwards  he  bow 
the  shaggy  monster  seated  among  the 
branches  of  a  pine.  The  ride  soon 
made  him  bite  the  snow,  and  when 
he  fell  to  the  ground,  he  was  so  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  that  covering, 
that  only  one  of  his  paws  was  to  be 
seen.  The  chasse  of  the  bear  on 
skidor  is  very  dangerous.  It  requires 

treat  skill  to  avoid  his  ruhh ;  and  Mr 
iloyd  has  heard  of  several  men  ha- 
ving been  killed.  Many  are  seen 
with  faces  disfigured,  and  otherwise 
maimed.  Their  eyes  are  occasion- 
ally torn  out — fingers  bitten  off— and 
arms  pierced  from  wrist  to  shoulder. 
When  tumbled  down  by  a  bear, 
you  must  instantly  sham  Abraham, 
and  pretend  to  be  dead.  That  ruse 
always  takes ;  and  simple  Bruin  re- 
moves his  carcass  from  above  yours, 
and  hobbles  off-— leaving  you  proba- 
bly "  face,  breast,  arms,'and  legs,  all 
a  mass  of  blood." 

Mr  Lloyd  himself  was  once  in  great 
danger  from  one  "  of  these  fellows." 
The  animal  had  committed  great  ra- 
VBge.H  among  the  cattle  in  the  line  of 
forest  situated  between  the  river 
Klar  and  Dal.  Twenty  horses,  in 
one  summer,  had  fallen  victims  to 
his  voracity — ^and  he  was  the  terror 
of  the  people  of  those  parts.  Ac- 
companied by  the  Elk,  Svensson,  and 
two  peasants,  Mr  Lloyd  pursued  him 
for  a  fortnight,  and  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful shot  at  him,  and  afterwards 
driving  him  from  his  lair,  which  oc- 
cupied tlie  whole  surface  of  an  im- 
mense ant-hill,  at  last,  in  a  rather 
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open  part  of  the  forest,  Bruin  sud- 
denJjr  reared  himself  up  from  among 
a  closter  of  small  pines  on  a  little 
eminence  at  about  twenty-five  paces 


charged  my  second  barrel^  he 'was  with  in 
less  tfaan  a  couple  of  paces  of  the  muzzle 
of  my  gun.  When  I  fired  my  last  shot, 
he  was  not  coming  directly  towards  me  ; 


distance,  and  presented  a  fair  object    ^^^  either  my  first  had  turned  him — whlek 

the  people  asserted  was  the  case, — or  h« 
did  not  observe  us,  owing  to  the  closeness 
of  the  cover.  By  swerving  my  body  to 
one  side,  however,  for  I  had  no  time  to 
move  my  feet,  he  luckily  passed  close 
alongside  of  me,  without  offering  me  any 
molestation.  This,  indeed,  I  apprehend 
was  out  of  his  power ;  for,  after  receiving 
the  contents  of  my  last  barrel,  he  slacken^ 
ed  his  pace,  and  by  the  time  he  had  pro- 
ceeded some  few  steps  farther,  life  was  vx^ 
tinct,  and  he  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

"  £]g,  who  was  only  a  short  distance 
from  me,  behaved  very  well -on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for,  though  my  rifle  was  in  read!- 


of  attack. 

**  I  now  Inst  no  time  In  slipping  my 
diMible  gun  out  of  its  case,  when,  as  the 
fellow  was  slowly  retreating  among  the 
bushes^  I  discharged  both  my  barrels,  at 
him  almost  at  the  same  instant.  On  re- 
ceiving my  fire,  the  monster,  with  his 
jaws  distended,  partially  swung  himself 
round,  when,  growling  furiously,  he  seem- 
ed as  if  he  was  oh  the  point  of  dashing 
towards  us.  The  snow,  however,  there- 
abouts was  unusually  deep,  which,  coup^ 
led  with  the  state  of  exhaustion  he  must 
naturally  have  been  in  from  the  long  run 
himj  caused  him  probably 


ness  in  his  hand,  he  refrained,  agreeably 

lyfaitien,  and  Instead  of     to  my  previous  instructions,  from  dischar- 

M  hi  jp^tHiaaed  his   retreat.'     ging  it.  My  orders  to  him  were,  as  I  have 

said,  only  to  fire  in  the  event  of  the  bear 
actually  having  me  in  his  gripe ;  and  to 
these  directions,  which  few  other  meiii 
under  the  circumstance,  would  probably 
have  attended  to,  he  paid  obedience. 

Our  prize  proved  to  be  an  immense 


;  for,  as  he  had 
the  vaaiiji i 'ft'i ^wM>  Slid  we  were  encum- 
bered with  ovifclior,  it  might  have  been 
dilScnU  for  us  to  have  got  out  of  his  way. 
"  Svenason  and  the  other  peasant  now 
shortly  came  up,  when,  after  rdoading  my 


(( 


gun,  and  making  the  locks  as  water-proof    male  bear ;  Indeed,  Svensson  stated,  he  had 


as  possible  in  my  usual  manner,  which  I 
effected  by  means  of  a  candle-end  that  I 
carried  alwut  me  for  t^e  purpose,  we  lost 
no  time  in  following  up  the  bear,  which 
was  evidently  much  wounded,  as  we  saw 
by  his  tracks  l»eing  deeply  marked  with 
blood. 

"  As  It  was  the  post  of  danger,  I  now 
led  the  way ;  £lg  and  the  peasants  fol- 
lowing in  my  wake.  Thus  we  proceeded 
tvr  some  distance,  until  we  came  to  a  very 
thick  and  tangled  brake.  Having  a  sus- 
pirion  that  the  beast  might  have  sheltere<i 
himself  here,  I  made  a  little  detour  around 
bis  tracks,  and  succeeded  in  ringing  him.' 


never  seen  but  one  equally  large,  in  hie 
lifetime.  I  subsequently  caused  him  to 
lie  conveyed  to  Uddeholm,  a  distance  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  when  we  as- 
certained his  weight  to  be  four  hundred 
and  sixty  English  pounds.  This,  it  must 
be  recollected,  was  after  a  severe  run,  du- 
ring which  he  had  probably  wasted  not  a 
little;  and  also,  that  it  was  in  the  winter 
time,  when,  from  his  stomach  being  con- 
tracted, he  was  paturally  very  much  lights 
er  than  he  would  have  been  during  the 
autumnal  months  ;  In  point  of  fact,  hoH 
this  bear  been  slaughtered  during  the  lat- 
ter  period  of  the  year,  his  weight  would 
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I  now  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  off  my     probably  have  been  between  five  and  six 
•kidor ;    fof,  in  the  event   of  an  attack,     hundred  pounds, 
tbfse  machines  are  highly  dangerous,  as  I 
have  said,  in  close  cover ;  and  advanced  on 
foot  into  the  thicket. 

**  I  had  Doty  however,  proceeded  more 
than  two  or  three  paces,  when  a  most  ter- 


On  opening  this  beast,  thirty-six  hours 
after  his  death,  and  during  the  interme- 
diate time  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  when  the  temperature  was  pretty  se^ 
Tere,  we  found  that,  owing  to  his  excess- 
rific  and  lengthened  growl  amieaDced  that     Ive  exertion,  nearly  the   whole  of  the  fat 


the  bear  was  still  in  existenoe ;  and  the 
next  moment,  and  at  only  some  ten  or 
twelve  paces  distance,  tiM  quantity  of  snow 
which  waa  hanging,  in  the  trees  having 
prevented  me  Iroai-fiwiously  observing 
bim,  I  viewed  the  lUlow  dashing  forward 
at  the  full  gallop;  tartvnately,  I  wan  not 
ahsgriher  tmktm  by  Burprise,  for  my  dou- 
bhgao  WM0  not  only  out  of  its  case,  hut 
Mb  tke  toekB  were  on  the  fuJJ-cock,  This 
wen,  for  the  beaat  eanaeat  aacb  a  rat^ 
-e,tiut,  by  the  Ume  I  had  dis^ 


of  his  intestines  was  in  a  stote  of  liquefac- 
tion, and  in  consequence  we  were  necessi- 
tated to  scoop  it  out  with  a  cup.  I  have 
already  made  mention  of  this  circumstance 
when  speaking  of  the  chaase  of  the  bear 
during  the  summer  senson. 

**  On  taking  the  skin  from  i\i«\MMl» 

we  found  he  had  received  my  e\f^YiX  >iiiii-^ 

lets ;  for,  though  1  only  ftred  four  \VaM»t 

1  had  on  each  occasion  two  YUiiiMT%s>>s8ita 

in  either  barrel.     The  \ialU  frcmk  \Vi*  Vi» 

iirst  discharges  (as  \K  iviui  •UTOos«A')  ^ff< 
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effect  ratber  higb  up  in  his  side,  tbe  point 
exposed  to  me ;  those  from  the  third  were 
received  in  the  animal's  mouth,  as  he  was 
ooming  with  distended  jaws  towards  us, 
when  they  carried  away  half  his  tongue 
and  one  of  his  fangs ;  whilst  those  from 
the  fourth  discharge  passed  either  through 
or  immediately  near  to  his  heart,  and  can* 
sed  his  almost  instant  dissolution.** 

So  much  for  the  ckasse  of  the  bear 
on  skidor.  But  Mr  Lloyd  slew  se- 
yeral  bears  with  his  own  rifle,  on 
simple  footrsole.  Once  in  a  very 
close  thiclcet,  when  stooping  down 
and  peering  under  tbe  surrounding 
trees,  his  eye  caught  a  suspicious- 
looking  object,  which  he  presently 
made  out  to  be  a  bear,  coiled  up  like 
a  dog,  at  the  foot  of  a  lar^e  pine,  and 
apparently  fast  asleep.  He  lost  not 
a  moment,  but  running  up  close 
alongside  of  the  monster,  snot  him 
through  the  head.  Death  was  so  in- 
Btantaheous,  that  he  never  moved  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  his  position. 
This  system  ot  stealing  in  upon  and 
attacking  bears  at  close  quarters, 
though  seldom  adopted  in  Scandi- 
navia, Mr  Lloyd  holos  to  be  the  most 
fatal  method  of  destroying  these  ani- 
mals. But  the  danger  is  great.  For, 
when  smothered  with  snow,  both  be- 
low and  above,  what  if  you  miss  your 
aim  ?  Instant  death. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr  Lloyd 
shot  **  the  Branberg  Bear ;"  and  on 
another,  he  destroyed  a  whole  den- 
fuU. 

"  Though  the  dog  had  found  the  bears, 
I  did  not  at  the  first  moment  observe  the 
entrance  to  their  den,  which  was  an  ex- 
cavation in  the  face  of  a  little  rising  situ- 
mted  between,  and  partly  formed  by,  the 
roots  of  the  surrounding  trees.  On  disco- 
▼ering  it,  however,  I  at  once  sprang  on  to 
the  top  of  the  hillock ;  and  though  at  that 
time  immediately  over  the  den,  the  bears 
still  remained  quiet. 

*'  On  my  hallooing,  they  felt  so  little 

Inclination  to  leave  their  quarters,  that 

the  old  bear  simply  contented  herself  with 

partially  projecting  her  snout.     At  this, 

from  its  being  the  only  point  exposed  to 

my  view,  I  levelled  my  rifle,  which  was 

then  pointed  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

On  reflection,  however,  I  refrained  from 

firing,  as   I    considered   that,    though  I 

ja^ht  have  smashed  the  fore  part  of  her 

-bead  to  pieces,  there  was  Utile  chance  of 

^jr  killing  her  ontrigh  t. 

"Instead,  therefoi-c,  of  Bring  tvhilst  in 
^ataituation,  I  ^.tenped,  rand  it  LPrt«mlir 


was  not  *  the  most  pradent  step*  a  mao 
ever  took,)  with  my  left.foot  in  advanoe^ 
directly  over  her  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hole,  when  wheeling  about  on  the  In- 
stant, and  having  then  a  full  view  of  her 
head,  from  which  the  muzzle  of  my  gun 
was  hardly  two  feet  distant,  and  my  left 
foot  still  less,  for  it  was  partially  in  the 
entrance  to  the  den  itself,  I  sent  m  ballet 
through  her  skull. 

'*  I  now  called  loudly  'to  the  people, 
none  of  whom,  nor  even  the  other  dogs, 
which  had  been  questing  to  some  birds  in 
another  part  of  the  forest,  had  as  yet  oome 
up, — for  I  was  rather  apprehensive  the 
cubs  might  attempt  to  make  their  escape. 
To  prevent  this,  I  stood  for  a  while  over 
the  den  in  readiness  to  give  them  a  warm 
reception  with  the  but-eod  of  my  rifle. 

"  Three  or  four  minutes,  however,  elap* 
sed  l>efore  Jan  Finne,  who  was  to  the  leift 
of  our  line,  Svensson,  and  the  peannts* 
made  their  appearance ;  for,  strange  ts 
say,  though  Paijas  had  been  in  Jan  Fln- 
ne's  possession  for  several  yrars,  he  either 
did  not  recognise  his  challenge,  or  he  had 
not  a  suspicion  it  was  to  the  bears ;  and  in 
consequence,  neither  he  nor  the  people 
moved  from  where  I  had  left  them,  until 
they  heard  my  shot. 

"  My  apprehensions  as  to  the  cubs  at- 
tempting to  escape  were,  however,  ground- 
less, for  they  still  continued  quiet;  at 
first,  indeed,  we  could  see  nothing  of  them 
for  the  old  bear,  who,  as  is  usual  with 
those  animals  when  they  have  young,  was 
lying  in  the  front  of  the  den,  and  we 
therefore  almost  began  to  think  we  had  hit 
upon  a  bear  distinct  from  those  of  whleh 
we  were  in  search. 

*'  On  the  people,  however,  introducing 
a  stake,  and  moving  the  old  bear  a  little  to 
the  side,  one  of  the  cubs,  and  subsequently 
a  second,  and  a  third,  exhibited  themselves, 
all  of  which  I  dispatched,  either  with  my 
own  or  with  Jan  Finne^s  rifle. 

"  The  work  of  death  being  at  length 
completed,  we  drew  the  bears  out  of  their 
den.  This,  howevei*,  was  of  such  small  di- 
mensions, that  it  was  the  admiration  of 
us  all  how  they  could  have  stowed  them- 
selves away  in  it.     Bears  usually  prepare 
their  winter-quarters  during  the  autumnal 
months,  and  some  time  previously  to  ta- 
king possession   of  them;    the   animals, 
however,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
having  been  disturbed  from  their  original 
lair  at  a  time  when  the  ground  was  hard  fro- 
zen, probably  accounted  for  the  small  size 
of  tlie  excavation  in  which  we  found  them. 
*^  The  old  bear  baA  alXaXnA^  Vi«c  {m\V 
growth ;  the  cubs  were  n«aT\>f  ul'^qas  «\dvM\^ 
of  about  tbe  s\»e  ot  VarRe  dof^^  1\i«  vrVuA& 
nf  thfim  were  in  to\erab\Y  sood  coudyVVm.^^ 
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Mr  Lloyd  then  describes  the  pro- 
cess of  skianing  and  cutting  up  bears. 
The  weather  beinff  unfavouraole,  the 
operation  took  place  within  doors. 
The  animals  were  laid  on  their  backs 
oo  a  table,  and  when  divested  of  their 
akinsy  they  much  resembled,  in  many 
respects,  their  breasts  and  arms  in 
particular,  so  many  human  beings. 
\Ve  remember  a  shaved  bear  being 
exhibited  in  Edinburgh  as  a  non-de- 
script  animal— and  he  appeared  to 
us  to  be  liker  a  human  oeing  than 
the  showman.  The  sight,  Mr  Lloyd 
says,  was  a  shocking  one ;  and  forci- 
bly reminded  him  of  a  disgusting  ex- 
hibition he  had  witnessed  a  few  years 
before  at  a  celebrated  anatomist's  in 
London — the  horrors  of  which — the 
macerating  tub,  with  its  attendant 
vulture — will  never  be  effaced  from 
bis  imagination.  The  galls  were  care- 
fully preserved,  being  considered  in 
Scanoinavia  a  specific  against  a  va- 
riety of  disorders ;  and  the  fat,  which 
is  said  to  possess  such  extraordinary 
virtue,  that  if  a  deal-box  be  rubbed 
with  it  ovemifl;ht,  on  the  following 
morning  It  will  be  converted  into  a 
haiMnmk.  Only  the  fat  (ister) 
about  tlie  iaftttluiM  is  used  in  Scan- 
dinaviA  medidbailr,  or  for  the  hair ; 
of  wkich  Uiere  is  but  a  small  quan- 
tity ;  the  (bX  itself,  (fat,^  which  on  a 
faurge  bear  may  weigh  sixty  or  eighty 
pounds,  is  merely  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  hams,  smoked,  are 
fnat  delicacies ;  and  the  remsdnder 
of  the  carcass  is  either  salted,  or  eat 
i^^sh — ^in  which  state  it  resembles 
excellent  beef.  The  paws  are  an 
exquisite  dainty.  The  skin — in  this 
ease  ei^t  feet  long — is  wortli  several 
pounds.  In  Sweden,  it  is  an  under- 
stood thing  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  that  the  man  who  rings  the 
bear  is  entitled  to  him,  and  in  con- 
sequence, without  express  permis- 
Mon,  no  other  person  oreams  of  dis- 
terbing  the  beast.  In  Norway,  there 
is  an  ordinance  making  the  bear 
the  property  of  the  man  who  rings 
him  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  con- 
sequence, those  who  either  disturb 
or  destroy  the  animal,  without  au- 
thority, are  subjected  to  rather  se- 
vere penalties.  As  the  peasants  who. 


in  this  case,  attended  Mr  Lloyd,  were 
very  poor,  he  took  only  the  fat,  the 
tongues,  and  a  little  of  the  flesh  of 
the  bears,  so  that  besides  the  flesh, 
their  spoil  was  worth  about  ^\e^ 
pounds — ^no  inconsiderable  sum  in 
Sweden;  or,  indeed,  as  Uie  world 
witfs,  anywhere  else. 

We  now  take  farewell  of  Mr  Lloyd, 
and  place  his  volumes  in  that  de- 
partment of  our  librarv  marked 
''Nimrod."  He  has  added  not  a  little 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  tiie  Bear,  and  his  work  contains 
much  good  natural  history.  Of  men 
and  manners,  he  has  also  given  many 
interesting  sketches;  and  we  have  a 
clearer  conception  now  than  we  had 
before,  of  Scandinavian  scenery  and 
climate.  Mr  Lloyd  ought  to  write 
some  more  books  of  tiio  sort,  and 
tiiey  will  sell.  By  the  by,  we  re- 
member meeting  him,  a  j^ood  many 
years  ago,  on  board  a  Wick  packet. 
He  was  somewhat  sea-sick;  and  be- 
ing enveloped  in  a  monstrous  dread- 
nought, he  was  not  unlike  a  bear. 
Searsickness  makes  a  man  surly ;  and 
our  author  had  nearly  devoured  a 
worthy  friend  of  ours,  who  clum- 
ced  to  tread  upon  his  toes  as  he 
lay  upon  a  coil  of  cable.  Under  ex- 
asperation, he  had  a  most  formi- 
dable aspect,  and  his  growl  was  fear- 
some. We  heard  some  talk  about 
throwing  somebody  into  tlie  sea;  but 
we  came  forward  in  our  character  of 
peace-maker,  and  with  our  crutch 
Btopt  the  conflict  Mr  Lloyd's  wrath 
subsided  into  a  calm ;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  tiie  voyage,  he  resembled 
a  halcyon.  We  were  much  struck 
with  Uie  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
his  conversation ;  and  seeing  that  he 
was  a  sportsman  far  above  the  com- 
mon run,  advised  him  to  go  to  Scan- 
dinavia, and  belabour  the  Dears.  He 
had  no  idea,  at  the  time,  who  we 
were,  as  we  were  voyaging  incog.  But 
the  hint  was  not  lost  upon  him ;  and 
henc«  these  two  abl«>-bodied  octavos. 
It  will  doubtless  please  Mr  Lloyd  to 
know  that  the  ola  lame  gentleman  in 
the  Qu^er  garb  was  Christopher 
North.  In  a  month  or  two  we  must 
pay  our  respects  to  another  admirable 
brother  sportsman,  Colonel  Hawk^Y 
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A  TALE  OF  ARARAT. 


OiNK  sultry  afternoon  in  the  monih 
of  September,  three  travellers  on 
horseback,  followed  by  a  single  at- 
tendant upon  a  mule,  which  also  bore 
a  pair  of  muffrushes,  or  Persian  tra- 
velling-bags, were  traversing  the  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Erivan,  intending,  if 
possible,  to  reach  that  city  early 
enough  for  procuring  fresh  horses  to 
carry  them  on  upon  their  journey. 
Of  these  travellers,  two  were  easily 
to  be  recognised  as  Franks,  or  Eu- 
ropeans, in  spite  of  their  semi- Asiatic 
furb  and  appearance ;  the  third,  by 
is  rough  rersian  cap,  brown  wea- 
ther-beaten countenance  three  parts 
covered  with  a  thick  black  beard,-^ 
his  red  leather  boots,  wide  shulwars, 
or  riding  trowsers,  and  great  brown 
cloke,as  well  ashy  the  silver-mounted 
pistol  and  Turkish  yattaghan,  might 
no  less  readily  be  known  as  t^e 
tatar,  conducting  the  two  strangers. 
All  the  three,  as  their  jaded  horses 
and  dust-covered  persons  sufficient- 
ly indicated,  were  travelling  chupper^ 
or  past,  alongthe^^eat  highway  which 
leads  from  Persia  into  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  grey  of  the  preceding  morn- 
ing, these  travellers,  from  the  height 
ofuie  winding  pass  which  overlooks 
the  great  plaia  of  the  river  Aras,  had, 
for  the  nrst  time,  caught  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  venerable  Ararat, 
rearmg  his  summit  in  two  almost  vi- 
sionary peaks  above  the  sea  of  va- 
pour in  which  tlie  boundless  plain 
was  rather  lost  than  terminated.  But 
as  they  pursued  their  course,  and  the 
sun  arose  in  the  heavens,  the  dust 
and  exhalations  ascended  together 
in  a  darkening  haze  which  enveloped 
all  the  distance,  and  gradually  deep- 
ened into  masses  of  gloomy  clou(&. 
These  in  their  tuni  became  more 
dense,  congregating  upon  all  the 
mountains  around,  and  veiling  even 
the  plain  in  unusual  darkness,  through 
which  the  sun  sent  a  stifling  heat, 
unrelieved  by  a  single  breath  of  air, 
more  oppressive  though  less  scorch- 
ing than  his  unquenched  rays  would 
have  shed  from  a  cloudless  sky. 

**  There  will  be  a  storm  soon,"  re- 


marked Kara  M oustapha,  tlie  tatar. 
"  We  shall  have  it  here  by  and  by,  un- 
less old  Agri-Daugh*  keeps  it  all  to 
himself  and  his  evil  spirits ;  I  see  it ' 
thickening  over  him  yonder.  Would 
tiie  agas  ctioose  to  take  shelter  some 
where,  until  it  passes  over  ?" 

But  the  agas,f  having  changed 
horses  more  cleverly  tlian  is  usual 
upon  such  occasions,  at  Shereer, ' 
were  resolved  to  maintain  their  ad- 
vantage, and  press  forward.  Perhaps 
the  prospect  of  a  drenching  might  oe 
rather  pleasant  than  formidaole  in 
so  heated  an  atmosphere  as  that 
which  surrounded  the  travellers,  and 
they  therefore  continued  to  urge  on 
their  horses  at  a  brisk  pace,  over  the 
rough  irregular  ground  and  long 
plain  which  intervenes  between  She-' 
reer  and  Develoo. 

When  they  reached  the  latter  p]ae%. 
the  storm  still  lowered,  but  had  not 
burst ;  and,  regardless  of  the  rcmwi 
strances  of  the  villagers,  who  felt  nm 
eagerness  to  produce  their  horses  hoi 
such  threatening  weather,  and  even 
unheeding  the  nints  of  the  tatar» 
who  spoke  mysteriously  of  the  dan- 
ger of^storms  in  these  parts,  they  in- 
sisted upon  proceeding :  and  accord- 
ingly, having  wrung  a  change  of  beasts.' 
from  the  reluctant  Ketkhodah,f  they 
left  the  shelter  of  the  village,  some- 
what late  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  a 
great  body  of  cloud,  detachmg  itself 
under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  flaw  of 
wind,  from  the  mass  which  diroudcd 
the  mountain,  first  covered  the  whole 
grey  vault  of  heaven  with  a  dense 
sheet  of  curdling  vapour,  and  then, 
after  a  few  warning  drops,  descend- 
ed in  such  a  sweeping  deluge,  that 
for  more  than  an  hour  the  travellers 
could  see  nothing  around  them,  and 
had  enough  to  do  in  urging  on  their, 
frighted  horses,  and  keeping  to  the 
track  which  they  believed  to  be  the 
right  one. 

Clokes,  jubbas,  bashloffues,§  af- 
forded no  defence  against  tne  pelting 
rain.  Wetted  in  a  moment  to  the 
skin,  the  travellers,  who  had  just  be- 
fore been  melting  under  the  influ- 


*  The  Persian,  or  rather  the  Turkish  name  for  Ararat,  Bignifying  the  rough  or 
wild  muuutaifi. 

'^'eiitleiueu.         |  Chief  of  the  Village.  §  Various  Pendan  garments. 
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ence  of  a  sultry  breatbless  air,  were 
at  once  exposed  to  the  unmitigated 
Kcverity  of  a  cold  and  heavy  rain, 
driven  against  their  persons  by  apier- 
cing  wind ; — and  they  soon  suffered 
as  much  from  the  cold  as  they  had 
lately  done  from  heat   It  was  no  tri-' 
fling  addition  to  their  distress  to  find 
that  in  the  confusion  and  darkness 
of  the  storm,  they  had  managed  to 
miss  their  road,  and  had  got  entan- 
gled in  a  maze  of  hillocks  and  irre- 
gular ground  which  bounds  the  plain 
upon  U>e  north-east;  and  although 
the  tatar  assured  them  that  neitiier 
ill  consequence,  nor  even  material 
detention,  could  ensue  from  the  ac- 
cident, the  travellers  could  not  en- 
th^Iy  divest  tiiemselves  of  anxiety, 
as  delay  in  any  shape  was  what  they 
»08t  wished  to  avoid. 

So  intently  was  the  party  occupied 
in  remedying  their  error,  that  the 
changes  which  now  rapidly  took 
place  in  the  weatlier,  and  upon  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  attracted  but 
slight  attention.  When  the  violence 
of  the  rain,  and  the  depth  of  the 
darkness  abated,  they  had  indeed  re- 
Biarked,  that  a  huge  pile  of  clouds 
^tiil  remained  around  the  mountain, 
rearine  themselves  higli  into  the  blue 
sky  which  b^an  to  break  out  over- 
bead — and  that  the  flashes  of  forky 
lightning,  which  darted  and  played 
among  the  mazes  of  tliis  luria  mass, 
no  less  than  the  sullen  roar  of  distant 
thunder,  betokened  the  elementd 
strife  which  was  still  maintained 
within  its  reoeseee.  But  while  thread- 
ing the  intricacies  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  were  entangled,  they 
neither  noted  the  gradual  subsidence 
and  dispersion  of  this  murky  congre- 
gation of  vapour,  nor  the  clearing  of 
the  heavens  above  them ;  so  that  Uiey 
were  in  no  degree  prepared  for  the 
scene  which  was  about  to  burst  upon 
them — a  scene,  which  pen  or  pencO 
wonid  in  vain  attempt  to  delineate, 
and  to  which,  for  its  peculiar  simpli- 
city and  grandeur  of  effect,  the  world 
itself  perhaps  cannot  afford  a  parallel. 
After  winding  for  some  time  along 
a  hollow  between  gravelly  hillocks, 
the  travellers  stood  upon  the  brow 
of  a  gentle  eminence  which  sloped 
gradually  down  to  a  plain,  from 
twentf  to  thirty  miles  in  breadUi, 
Btretching  far  on  either  band,  and 

Sm^^^r'^  r/7/i^eij  and  gardens. 

'^^^eauirmmoaf purple  anSgolden 


light  shed  over  half  its  surface  from 
a  setting  sun  of  isuch  glorious  splen- 
dour as  Eastern  skies  alone  are  bless- 
ed with,  rendered  every  object  indis- 
tinct   In  front,  bathed  in  the  same 
mellow  radiance,    arose    from  this 
noble  plain,  in  solemn  majesty,  the 
ffrand,  the  venerable  Ararat,  grace- 
fully rearing  its  two  lofty  pe^s,  un-: 
til  their  snowy  summits,  nchly  light- 
ed up  by  the  same  dech'nin  ^  beam, 
were  relieved  against  the  clear  pear- 
ly sky.    A  misty  play  of  rich  and  de- 
licate tints  pervaded  the  whole  at- 
mosphere, and  threw  over  the  land- 
scape that  fllmy  golden  haze,  so  en- 
chanting in  autumnal  evening8,soften- 
ing  every  harsh  line  and  too  promi- 
nent feature  into  ineffable  harmony ; 
while  the  recent  shower  had  lent  to 
the  hues  of  the  foreground,  ruddied 
as  they  were  by  the  fast  sinking  sun, 
a  freshness  which  contrasted  not  less 
powerfully   than  happily  with  the 
rich  but  mellow  tones  of  the  distance. 
The  deep  and  lengthened  shadow  of 
tlie  mountain  which  fell  across  the 
plain,  shrowding  half  its  extent  in 
mysterious  darkness, finished  the  pic- 
ture, by  giving  tenfold  lustre  and 
effect  to  its  more  brilliant  features. 

**  Glorious !  Splendid !  Magnifi- 
cent indeed !"  burst,  after  a  moment, 
from  the  lips  of  the  two  Franks,  as 
this  sublime  spectacle  flashed,  as  it 
were,  upon  their  senses.  "  Behold, 
old  Agn-Daugh — there's  a  mountain 
for  you,  agas!"  echoed  the  tatar, 
more  keenly  alive  perhaps  to  tlie  ho- 
nour of  his  country  and  its  wonders,, 
than  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene  be- 
fore him.  Yet  not  insensible  to  the- 
enchanting  contrast  of  the  present 
hour  to  that  which  had  preceded  it, 
he  continued,  "See  how  the  grim 
old  fellow  smiles  at  us  after  the  pas- 
sion he  has  beenin  ;-^one  would  think 
that  he  never  could  frown,  and  that 
neitlier  storm,  nor  thunder,  nor  light- 
ningever  played  around  his  head." 

— ^**By  Heavens,  C /*  exclaimed 

one  of  the  Franks,  after  a  pause,  '*  it 


is  well  worth  riding  a  few  hundred 
miles    to    see    this — ^well  worth  a 
drenching,  and  a  cold  too,  should  it 
follow — was  there  ever  such  a  moun- 
tain J  See  how  it  rVftea  m  «oY\\»x^ 
grandeur  from  that  Ilo\Ae1p\?L\vk,^v&- 
aaining  all  connexion  w\l\\  xV\ei  V^^l 
hiJJa  around !" — **  And  to  ^e^Xx. wndfct 
sucli  happy  circum»tAnce»>^'  xeluraed 
his  friend ;  **  whataTidicxVm«oii«&i 
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orange  light  U  powdered,  as  it  were, 
o?er  all  that  shoulder — there  just 
where  the  sun  rests — and  how  it 
trembles  in  lines  of  radiance  down 
to  our  very  feet.  And  marlc  how 
finely  the  sober  grey  that  clothes  the 
test  of  the  mountain,  contrasts  with 
that  rich  liffht — how  gauzy  and  vi- 
sionary is  the  contour  and  substance 
of  that  loftiest  peak,  as  it  retires  into 
the  warn  yellow  sky  which  now 
rises  behind  it — and  see!  how  fine 
and  calm  the  effect  of  yon  streak  of 
grey  cloud  which  rests  upon  the  up- 
per shoulder — almost  the  only  re- 
maining trace  of  that  violent  storm  !'* 
'*  And  of  what  nature  is  the  ground 
upon  the  mountain  side  ?'*  enquired 
the  elder  of  the  travellers,  address- 
ing the  tatar,  after  a  pause  of  some 
continuance. — **  To  me,  from  hence, 
the  slope  seems  even  and  gradual, 
and  the  around  smooth — is  it  so  in 
reality?  nas  the  summit  ever  been 
ascended,  pray  V" — *^  Smooth  ?  any 
thing  but  that,  aga;  take  my  word 
for  it.  Many  a  height  and  hollow  is 
there,  many  a  rocky  chasm  and  ra- 
vine that  would  stop  the  march  of 
an  army.  Observe  these  dark  sha- 
dows and  lines ;  these  are  deep  hol- 
lows and  clefts  of  unknown  wiloness; 
but  there  is  plenty  of  good  pasture 
land  also.  See  that  shoulder  there, 
all  red  with  the  rays  of  the  sun — the 
yeilak*  of  the  Sirdar  f  is  there,  and 
he  is  somewhere  thereabouts  himself 
with  his  flocks  and  herds." — *'  You 
have  been  upon  the  mountain,  then  ?" 
— **Ay,  sir,  often  enough;  that  is, 
as  far  the  yeilaks  extena." — "  What, 
no  higher  ? — never  tried  to  get  to  the 
topr— "Allah-il-allah!— the  top  of 
Agri-Daugh  V  me  ? — no,  no,  aga — ^not 
to  be  the  Sirdar  himself,  would  I  try 
such  a  prank — in  fine,  it  is  not  to  be 
done." — ^**And  why  not,  pray?  It 
seems  easy  enough  from  hence,  and 
there  is  not  much  snow." — **  Ai !  aga, 
who  can  judge  of  the  difficulty  or 
danger  from  such  a  distance  as  this  ? 
— All  I  can  say  is,  that  few  have  at- 
tempted the  thing,  and  none  have 
succeeded.  I  have  gone  pretty  far 
myself — once,  when  I  was  a  mad- 
cap youth,  I  was  tempted,  by  the 
devil  I  believe,  to  go  and  peep  into 


Ae  tul  of  that  ravine  y<mder ;  there, 
just  under  the  cloud  to  the  left  of 
that  great  patch  of  snow ;  I  got  to  the 
eraggy  shoulder  below,  and  just 
peeped  in.  But  it  was  quite  enough," 
added  the  tatar,  with  a  shudder  $ 
*'  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  that 
would  venture  further."—**  And  what 
should  hinder  him,  pray  ?" — **  Hin- 
der him  ?"  echoed  the  tatar ;  **  why, 
devils,  ghouls,  death  would  hinder 
him !  for  what  is  that  place  but  the 
very  khelwutf  of  them  allP^-and 
who  would  go  and  thrust  his  head 
into  the  devirs  own  house  ?" — •*  Paha  I 
what  do  you  talk  of — devils  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  the  devil  that  would  keep 
me  from  the  top  of  Ararat,  if  I  were 
inclined  to  try." — *'  Don't  speak  so, 
aga;  you  don't  know — others  have 
said  and  thought  the  same,  but — who 
can  tell  the  hon'ors  of  that  chasm^ 
how  deep— how  dark  I— the  pit  of 
hell  is  not  more  terrible,  with  its 
black  sha^y  rocks,  and  awful  pre- 
cipices or  ice  and  snow,  from  which 
great  masses  are  tumbling  every  mi- 
nute into  the  eulf  at  their  feet  with 
a  noise  like  tnunder! — and  smoke 
ascends,  and  forms,  oh,  too  horrible 
to  think  of — I  could  only  look  for  a 
moment,  and  turned  away  my  eyes 
for  very  fear  of  what  might  come." 
^"  And,  in  the  name  of  God,  what 
worse  than  the  rocks  and  precipices 
coitid  have  come  to  frighten  you, 
friend  ?— What  did  you  dread  f"— 
"  What  can  I  tell,  ajja  ?  who  knows 
what  might  come  trom  Shjrtaun's^ 
own  den  ?  They  say  that  the  devils 
and  gins  of  tlie  pit  below,  are  no- 
thing to  the  ghouls  and  spirits  which 
haunt  the  snow-rifts  and  the  ice- 
cracks  above— creatures  of  dim  un- 
speakable shapes,  with  pale  bluey 
bodies,  which  ffit  about  with  a  ghost- 
like motion,  and  fix  upon  the  sons  of 
Adam  their  visionless  eyes, that  glare 
like  those  of  a  dead  man  in  the  moon- 
light, until  life  and  sense  are  sucked 
as  it  were  away ! — Ugh  !"  exclaimed 
he,  with  a  half  start,  half  shudder, 
**  it  seems  as  if  I  saw  them  now." 

"  But  if  no  one  has  ever  ventured 
among  the  ice  and  snow,  how  is  it 
known  that  all  these  fearful  things 
exist?  it  must  at  best  be  coiijec- 
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ture."— **  Ah,  no,  aga?  not  bo  nei- 
ther— people  Aar«  gone,  although  few 
have  returned ;  and  fewer  still  have 
liept  their  senses.    Some  have  he- 
come  dumb ;  some  have  raved  until 
they  died ;  and  others  have  lauehed 
and  shuddered  alternately  like  idiots, 
for  the  remainder  of  their  days,  un- 
able to  answer  any  questions,  but 
becoming  terribly  agitated   at  the 
siffht  of  snow  or  ice.    Even  the  few 
wno  have  preserved  their  reason,  can 
speak  only  in  doubtfiil  and  myste- 
rious terms."— ^  But  if  such  is  the  ill 
repute  of  this  same  mountain,  how 
happens  it  that  any  one  has  ever 
been  tempted  to  try  the  enterprise  ?" 
— **  Oh,  sir !  what  madness  will  not 
money  make  men  commit?  and  what 
lengths  will  not  zeal  and  superstition 
carrjr  others !" — "  But  what  has  this 
Agn-Daugh  to  do  with  your  zeal  or 
superstitions  ?"  — *•  Nothing,   aga, 
with  mine,  praise  be  to  God !  but 
much  with  uiat  of  these  poor  mis- 
guided Armenians.  You  know,  agas, 
tiiat  it  is  said  the  ark  of  Huznit 
Nooh*  rested  upon  Aeri-Daugh,  after 
the  ereat  deluge  whicn  destroyed  the 
world ;  and  the  priests  of  Etchmiad- 
zin — the  great  Armenian  monastery 
which  you  see  yonder,  with  the  three 
black  churches — say  that  this  same 
ark,  unchanged  by  time  or  decay,  is 
still  upon  the  mountain,  among  the 
etem^  snows  of  its  summit,  lo  the 
wood  which  formed  it,  the  poor  in- 
fidels attribute  many  virtues,  and  co- 
vet the  possession  of  it  above  all 
things.   And  well  they  may,  for  they 
sell  the  smallest  pieces  at  a  great 
price ;  but  whether  it  be  truly  the 
wood  of  this  ark,  God  only  can  tell. 
At  all  events,  to  cet  hold  of  this  wood 
is  a  mighty  object  with  them;  and 
the  Kalifah,  (or  Patriarch,)  who  de- 
clares that  he  can  tell  the  true  from 
false  as  easily  as  you  would  do  a 
sweet  from  a  water  melon,  is  always 
trying  to  persuade  thoughtless  fel- 
lows, both  Mussulmans  and  Arme- 
nians, to  go  and  fetch  it  for  him. 
The  former  go  for  gold,  the  latter 
generally  for  the  blessing  of  God, 
which  Uie  old  father  assures  them 
will  attend  upon  so  pious  an  act. 
But  it  seems  that  none  who  ventured 
for  money  have  ever  come  safely 
back,  while  those  who  have  token 


their  chance  of  the  danger  for  the 
sake  of  the  blessing,  have  now  and 
then  returned  with  fearful  accounts 
of  their  adventures,  sometimes  bring- 
ing bits  of  wood,  for  which  they 
swore  they  had  to  fight  with  the  spi- 
rits that  guard  the  ark."—"  And  did 
the  Kalifah  believe  all  this  ?"  asked 
the  Frank.  "  What  can  I  tell  ?"  re- 
plied the  tatar ;  "  at  all  events,  he 
profits  by  the  tale,  and  shews  and 
sells  the  wood  as  that  of  the  true 
ark." 

**  And  you  never  heard  of  any  one 
undertaking  the  adventure  from  mere 
curiosity  ?'*-—"  Curiosity,  aga!  what 
good  would  that  have  done  them  ?— 
no,  but  other  motives  have  sometimes 
prevailed  over  fear,  as  I  have  heard ; 
not  that  any  one  ever  reached  the 
summit — ^that  is  on  all  hands  admit- 
ted to  be  impossible." — ^  But  what 
motives  do  you  allude  to  ?" — "  Ah, 
strange  ones  enough — and  many 
strange  tales  have  I  heard  on  the 
subject — ^but  you  Franks  laugh  at  all 
such  things,  so  there  is  no  use  in 
saying  any  more  about  them.  But 
see,  agas,  the  sun  has  set,  and  if  you 
wish  to  reach  Erivan  in  time  enough 
to  get  horses  this  night,  we  have  not 
a  moment  to  lose." — "  Well,  friend 
Moustapha,  we  shall  attend  you ;  but 
as  you  have  somewhat  excited  our 
curiosity,  you  shall  just  exert  your- 
self to  satisfy  it  by  telling  us  some 
of  these  same  wonderful  tales,  to 
shorten  the  way,  as  you  have  done 
more  than  once  already — and  an  ex- 
cellent kissagof  you  are." 

The  traveflers  cast  one  more  look 
at  the  majestic  form  of  the  huge  grey 
mountain,  which  rose  against  a  sky 
still  glorious  with  the  purple  and 
golden  light  of  the  departed  lumi- 
nary ;  then  turning  their  horses  into 
the  proper  track,  rode  swiftly  along 
for  a  while,  until  the  nature  of  the 
road  forcing  them  to  moderate  their 
speed,  the  tatar,  flattered  by  the 
compliment  to  his  abilities  in  narra- 
tion, collected  his  ideas,  and  intima- 
ted his  readiness  to  commence.  They 
regulated  their  pace  accordingly,  and 
he  began  as  follows. 

"  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Aga  Malionied  Shall,  while  the  brave 
Lootf  Alee  Khan  still  struggled  for 
his  life  and  crown  in  tlie  south  and 
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east  of  Persia,  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state, 
there  lived  in  these  parts  a  chief  of 
great  power  and  influence,  named 
Doozd  Mahomed  Khan,  of  the  Zpokh- 
anlpo  tribe  which  ranged  tlie  heights 
and  pastures  of  Aberaun  and  Goom- 
ree,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivan. 
He  was  a  heartless,  cruel,  rapacious 
chief — a  great  plunderer  of  caravans 
and  travellers;  but  by  dint  of  a  frank- 
ness of  demeanour,  and  great  liber- 
ality to  his  followers,  he  had  collect- 
ed a  force  with  which  he  succeeded 
in  overawing  his  neighbours,  and  be- 
came the  scourge  and  dread  of  the 
surrounding  country.  But  it  was  the 
poor  Armenians  who  chiefly  suffered 
under  his  tyranny ;  he  vibited  their 
peaceful  villages  with  fire  and  sword, 
wringing  money  and  goods  of  all 
sorts  from  the  men,  and  carrying  off 
their  wives  and  children  as  slaves, 
or  for  the  use  of  his  harem.  I  know 
a  good  deal  of  the  Armenians,  agai>, 
and  they  ai*c  not  bad  people,  although 
they  are  infidels.  Many  a  good  pil- 
law  and  comfortable  night's  quarters 
have  I  had  from  an  Armenian,  and  I 
owe  my  life,  I  believe,  to  their  good 
old  Khalifah^for  once  I  was  robbed 
and  nearly  murdered,  not  very  far 
from  hence, by  some  rascally  Turkish 
Eeliauts;*  and  an  Armenian  priest 
going  by,  found  me,  striptand  bleed- 
mg,  and  carried  me  straight  to  the 
convent,  where  the  Khalifah  paid  me 
every  possible  attention,  and  came 
himself  to  see  my  wounds  dressed — 
may  his  prosperity  increase  !  and  in 
the  long  tever  that  followed,  for  more 
than  a  month  they  took  care  of  me, 
and  sent  mc  away  a  whoh^  man  again; 
so  1  don't  like  to  sec  the  poor  crea- 
tures abused.  But  Doozd  Mahomed 
only  looked  upon  them  as  beasts  of 
burden — creatures  made  to  contri- 
bute to  his  pleasures,  or  to  supply 
his  want^. 

"  Well— one  day  his  rascally  gang 
of  robbers  had  gone  forth,  and  sur- 
prised an  Armenian  village,  some 
five  pursuugs  distance  from  the  mo- 
nastery;  an  uafter  driving  ofT  thegreat- 
er  part  of  the  cattle,  andsuch  articles 
as  were  worth  their  while,  they  car- 
ried off  a  number  of  girls  and  boys, 
ji//d  retunwd  to  the  camp  of  their 
master. 


"  It  happened,  that  among  the  fe- 
males there  was  one  lovely  youna 
creature,  who  was  already  betrothec 
and  all  but  married  to  a  fine  Arme^ 
nian  youth,  named  Gregoor,  the  inha 
bitant  of  a  neighbouring  village.  Ima< 

§ine,  agas,  the  horror  and  dismay  ol 
lis  young  man,  when,  ignorant  of  the 
catastrophe,  he  came  to  seek  his  be 
loved,  and  found  the  village  in  ruins 
the  remaining  inhabitants  weeping 
and  lamenting  their  losses,  and  his 
dear  Annah  gone— carried  off — ^nonc 
could  tell  whitlier !  He  raved  like  a 
madman,  and  committed  a  thousand 
foolish  actions — but  of  what  avail 
was  all  his  grief — it  would  not  bring 
back  his  mistress — the  poor  girl  was 
lost  to  him  !  All  he  could  learn  waa 
that  the  mischief  had  been  done  bj 
the  people  of  Doozd  Mahomed  Khan 
who  were  known  as  well  by  theii 
fierce  audacity,  as  by  tlieir  dress  anc 
appearance.  And  it  was  also  too  wel 
known,  tliat  to  recover  goods  or  cliat 
tels,  man  or  beast,  from  the  gripe  ol 
Doozd  Maliomed,  was  as  easy  aa  tc 
wrest  the  lamb  from  the  wolf  *s  jaws 
or  the  dead  from  the  grave. 

'*  But  young  Gregoor  had  a  spini 
by  far  more  bold  and  fearless  thai 
most  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  noi 
so  easily  persuaded  to  abandon  al 
hope  of  recovering  his  betrothec 
wife.  He  could  not  indeed  imme 
diately  decide  on  what  was  to  bi 
done,  but  he  was  certain  that  hh 
Annali  had  been  taken  to  the  Khan*f 
camp,  and  from  thence  only  was  she 
to  be  recovered.  There,  therefore 
hateful  and  terrible  as  was  the  place 
to  all  Armenians,  did  the  bold  Gre- 
goor resolve  on  proceeding,  to  act  ai 
circumstances  might  determine.  The 
remonstrances  of  his  own  parents 
and  even  of  the  father  of  his  Annah 
were  unheeded — go  he  would — anc 
all  they  could  wring  from  him,  was  f 
promise  to  be  prudent — wai-y — calm 
Calm ! — a  lover — and  that  lover  Gre- 
goor— calm  or  prudent  ? — but  how- 
ever, away  he  went,  carrying  will 
him  nothing  but  his  arms,  and  a  re- 
lic— some  nail  parings  of  his  owe 
Satron  saint  and  that  of  his  country 
t  Gregory,  bound  round  his  arni 
like  a  talisman,  in  a  small  silver  case 
"  It  was  not  until  he  had  arrived 
witliin  sight  of  tVie  caxn^  \\k%.\.  t];^ 
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jToune  Armenian  hegtm  to  consider 
how  he  Bhould  proceed,  or  even  pre- 
sent himself,  so  as  to  avoid  inconve- 
nient suspicions.  An  open  declara- 
tion of  his  errand  would  not  only  de- 
feat its  purpose,  but  cause,  in  all  pro- 
bability, his  own  destruction.  Ad- 
dress was  his  only  chance ;  and  he  at 
length  resolved  to  come  forward 
boldly  as  a  young  man  seeking  ser- 
vice, 8s  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Khan  omitted  no  opportunity  of  re- 
taining handsome  youths  about  his 
person  as  pipe-bearers  and  body  ser- 
vants. Uis  project  succeeded  per- 
fectly. He  entered  the  camp ; — was 
stopped,  interrogated,  and  taken  be- 
fore the  Khan,  who,  delighted  with 
his  manly  beauty  and  handsome  ad- 
dress, received  him  instantly  into  his 
service ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  he 
was)  in  attendance — gorgeously  equips 
ped — upon  the  great  man  himself. 

**  In  this  situation  he  soon  became 
acquainted  with  Uie  particulars  of 
the  late  exploit ;  and  heard  enough  to 
convince  him  that  it  was  in  the  harem 
of  the  Khan  his  mistress  was  to  be 
found,  and  from  tlience,  if  at  all, 
must  she  be  delivered.  But  to  vio- 
late the  sanctity  of  a  Persian  chief's 
harem^  and  such  a  chief  as  Doozd 
Mahomed  ! — it  was  an  enterprise  of 
danger  and  difficulty  enough  to  have 
daunted  the  courage  of  most  men,-^ 
if  any  thing,  it  sharpened  that  of  Gre- 
goor. 

**  But  fortune  was  adverse  to  the 
poor  young  man,  at  lej»t  in  his  first 
attempts.  For,  applying  to  a  coun- 
trywoman of  his  own,  a  servant  in 
tlie  harem,  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation with  his  poor  Annah,  his  in- 
trigue was  either  discovered  or  be- 
trayed ;  and  he  was  immediatelr  sei- 
zed, and  led  bound  into  the  Khan*^B 
presence,  who,  having  been  indispo- 
sed for  several  days  before,  was  in  a 
worse  than  ordinary  humour.  *  Base- 
born  scoundrel!'  thundered  he,  as 
the  young  man  appeared  before  him ; 
'  cursed  Armenian  dog !  what  dish 
of  filth  is  this  you  have  been  eating  ? 
— what  infernal  business  have  you 
been  about  ?— have  you  a  mind  for 
the  stake,  or  to  be  torn  by  horses, 
that  you  have  ventured  to  interfere 
with  my  harem  ? — Speak^  miscreant  I 
—what  aiMwer  have  you  to  make  ?' 

*  *My  Lord,*  replied  the  young 
man  with  respectful  firmness, '  I  am 
neither  a  base-bom  felloiy  nor  a  yiU 


lain.  1  have  not  sought  for,  nor  inter- 
fered with,  any  thing  but  what  was  my 
own,and  what  justice  would  assured- 
ly restore  to  me.  Nay,  my  hope  is 
strong  that  a  just  and  generous  mas- 
ter like  your  lordship  will  not  hesi- 
tate in  so  doing,  as  soon  as  you  have 
heard  my  story.  In  entering  your 
service.  Khan,  it  is  true  that  youi: 
slave  did  entertain  a  hope  of  recover- 
ing his  lost  wife — for  such  is  Annah 
already  in  the  face  of  Heaven.  In  so 
far  has  he  deceived  your  lordship — 
but  in  all  other  matters  he  had  re- 
solved to  conduct  himself  as  a  faith- 
ful and  zealous  servant  should  do. 
Such  has  he  been,  my  Lord — and 
such  will  he  continue  in  all  duty. 
He  seeks  in  return  but  his  own — his 
betrothed  wife,  who  will  die  if  she 
be  separated  from  him,  as  he  should 
do  were  he  to  lose  her.  Be  generous 
then,  Khan ;  imitate  the  Lord  of  the 
universe;  dispense  happiness  around 
you,  and  convert  two  miserable,  bro^ 
ken-hearted  creatures  into  faithful 
and  devoted  servants !' 

"  *  What  says  the  Armenian  dog  ?' 
said  the  Khan,  with  darkening  face, 
to  his  attendants.  '  What  have  I  to 
do  with  his  wife? — this  is  some  dirt 
that  he  is  eating,  to  excuse  his  aban- 
doned attempt  at  intriguing  in  my 
harem.  But  his  effrontery  shall  not 
avail  the  unclean  scoundrel — he  shall 
feel  that  DOozd  Mahomed  has  teeth 
as  well  as  eyes,  and  will  not  have  filth 
thrown  in  his  face  with  impunity. 
Ho,  guards,  there ! — see  him  strictly 
conhned  until  our  pleasure  be  known. 
Ourself  will  see  his  punishment,  and 
it  shall  be  signal — at  present  we  are 
somewhat  indisposed.' — And  the 
luckless  GregOor  was  hurried  away 
to  a  prison,  from  whence  he  had  no 
hope  of  returning,  except  to  a  pain- 
ful and  disgraceful  death. 

"  But  Fate,  which  had  played  the 
young  man  so  mischievous  a  trick, 
seemed  now  willing  to  befriend  him, 
for  the  Khan's  illness  increased  so 
rapidly,  that,  before  the  hour  of  even- 
ing prayer,  he  was  in  a  burning  fe- 
ver, and  all  business,  executions  in- 
cluded, was  suspended,  until  at  least 
the  fate  of  the  chief  should  be  de- 
cided. 

''  Next  day  passed  in  anxiety  and 
doubt  The  most  learned  physicians 
which  the  country  afforded,  were 
called  in,  and  were  unremittme  \ii 

their  attendance.  Evet^  tem^^^  \X\« 
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coiild  think  of  was  applied^  but  all 
was  in  vain ;  the  malady  increaaed ; 
the  Khan  was  in  extremity,  and  the 
whole  camp  in  consternation.  Be- 
fore night  delirium  came  on,  and  the 
mind  of  the  Khan  seemed  labouring 
with  some  sore  distress.  He  talked 
confusedly  of  his  deeds  of  blood  and 
plunder,  of  women  violated,  of  men 
cut  to  pieces,  of  villages  burning, 
and  of  nery  hands  which  griped  his 
heart  or  weighed  upon  his liead,  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  have  a  mo- 
ment's case.  The  physicians  were 
puzzled ;  but  all  agreed  in  one  thing, 
that  the  distemper  was  of  a  very  hot 
nature,  and  could  only  be  combated 
successfully  by  the  coldest  remedies. 
Accordingly,  iced  sherbet  and  vine- 
gar were  poured  down  his  throat, 
and  broken  ice  was  laid  upon  his 
liead.  His  burning  limbs  were  even 
wrapped  in  clothes  dipped  in  iced 
water;  but  nothing  would  do.  No 
sooner,  they  say,  did  the  ice  come  in 
contact  with  tlie  Khan's  person  than 
it  hissed,  dissolved,  and  iiew  off  in 
vapour,  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  upon 
red-hot  iron;  and  still  the  burning 
heat  continued  unabated. 

**  *  It  is  all  folly,'  at  length  exclaim- 
ed the  wise  Hakeem  Khooshhal  Allee, 

*  natural  remedies  are  ineffectual 
here — ^natural  cold  is  insuflicient^- 
Khodah  Buzoorg! — God  is  great! 
but  there  is  noUiing  on  earth  that 
can  save  the  Khan,  unless  we  could 
get  him  one  of  those  mysterious  crea- 
tures, the  kirm-e-yehk,*  or  ice-worm, 
which  frequent  the  eternal  snows 
upon  the  summit  of  Agri-Daugh.' 

*'  *  And  how  is  that  to  be  had,  in  the 
name  of  Allah,  oh  Hakeem  ?'  enqui- 
red the  Khanum,  or  chief  wife  of 
Doozd  Mahomed  Khan,  who,  more 
deeply  interested  than  any  one  else 
in  the  Khan's  recovery,  was  seated 
behind  a  curtain  of  the  anderoon, 
listening  anxiously  to  tlie  opinions 
and  conversation  of  the  physicians. 

*  Inshallah,'  continued  she,  '  if  mo- 
ney or  power  can  cet  hold  of  it,  my 
lord  ana  husband  (blessings  be  upon 
him)  shall  not  expire  for  want  of  it' 
— ^  May  the  riches  of  the  Khanum 
increase!'  replied  the  physician — 
'  May  God  grant  her  husband's  life! 

But  for  that  wonderful  creature,  nei- 
i/ier  jttonex  ^or  force  can  procure  it 
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—-nothing  but  tlie  zeal  of  a  devoted 
slave — of  some  friend  or  aenrant, 
who  would  lay  down  his  life  for  hia 
master,  can  obtain  that  blessed  re- 
medy; for  he  who  seeks  the  ic^ 
worm  among  the  snows  of  Agri- 
Daugh,  must  be  content  to  encoun- 
ter ul  the  horrors  of  death  and  hell 
itself.' 

<'  <  And  has  not  my  husband  an 
hundred  such  devoted  servants  f 
exclaimed  the  Khanum,  impatiently. 
She  gave  her  orders  for  the  chosen 
gholaums  to  be  summoned*  But 
when  the  adventure  was  proposed, 
was  there  among  all  who  eat  of  the 
Khan's  salt,  one  single  man  to  step 
forward  and  save  his  master's  life  ? 
No,  agas; — ^not  one!  All  stood  sir 
lent,  gazing  at  one  another;  each, 
even  those  who  were  most  zealous 
in  their  former  professions,  terrifiad 
lest  in  any  way  the  chance  should 
fall  on  him.  And  the  physician  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders,  and  the  Khanum 
was  in  despair,  while  the  ravings  of 
the  sick  man  grew  more  violent  than 
ever. 

*'  While  matters  were  thus  in  the 
tent  of  the  Khan,  poor  Gregoor,  in 
irons,  and  under  strict  ffuard,  re- 
mained awaiting  his  fate  m  a  place 
not  far  from  the  Khan's  quarters, 
where  he  heard  the  bustle  occasim- 
ed  by  that  chief's  illness;  and  re- 
marking the  perturbed  countenanee 
of  the  man  who  brought  him  food, 
he  had  no  great  difficuuty  in  learning 
the  truth ;  for  the  attendant,  whose 
head  was  occupied  with  the  event 
which  engrossed  the  whole  camp, 
scarcely  remembered  that  the  youm 
was  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of 
death. 

''  The  next  day's  report  was  still 
more  unfavourable,  and  the  attend- 
ant entered  witli  still  more  earnest- 
ness into  the  dangerous  condition  of 
his  chief,  and  the  reports  of  the  phy- 
sicians, as  received  from  the  servants 
about  his  person.  '  The  will  of  Al- 
lah must  be  done,'  said  he.  '  What 
is  written  must  come  to  pass — but 
the  Hakeem  says  that  he  cannot  re- 
cover unless  they  get  him  a  kirm-e- 
yehk,  or  ice-worm,  n*om  Agri-Daugh.' 
— *  A  what  ?•  said  the  youth.  *  An 
ice-worm,'  replied  the  man.  *  An 
ice-woTinl  Au\  \YkK««Vi«sacd«(iuie- 
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thing  of  Uiem.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ice-cracks  at  the  top  of  Affri- 
Dauffh.' — *  Yes,  they  live  Uiere,  if  it 
can  DO  called  life — ^the  white,  cold, 
deadly  creatures — ^the  very  touch  of 
which  would  wither  up  a  living  man, 
soul  and  body.  But  the  Hakeem  says 
it  is  the  only  thine  to  cool  tliis  burn- 
ing fever  in  the  Khan.' — *  And  are 
they  to  get  it,  then?'—*  Get  it  I' 
echoed  the  man,-^'  where  would 
they  find  it  ?  and  who  is  to  bring  it 
from  that  fearful  mountain  ?  Who  is 
to  ^e  the  ghouls  and  the  gins  that 
inhabit  it  ? — ^And,  if  there  was  such 
a  Delhi  Khan*  to  be  found,  how  is 
he  to  get  hold  of  this  same  unknown 
creature?' — 'And  has  no  one  yet' 
offered  to  make  the  attempt?'  said 
the  youth,  with  a  kindling  eye.  'Al- 
iah  KereemI  No!'  repued  the  at- 
amdant,  with  a  stare.  '  How  should 
there  ?  The  duty  has  been  proposed 
to  the  truest  and  boldest  of  our  young 
men,  including  the  Khan's  best  gho- 
laums ;  but  they  have  not  found  one 
among  them  all  mad  enough  to  im- 
dertake  it.  "  No,  no !"  say  tiiey, "  give 
us  men  like  ourselves  to  fight  with, 
and,  Bismillah !  we  are  re£dy ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  ghouls,  and  devils, 
and  unknown  creatures,bebux8heed! 
excuse  us."  In  fine, all  have  refused, 
the  plan  is  given  up,  and  the  Khan 
abandoned  to  his  tate.' — '  Then  I 
will  go  !*  exclaimed  Gregoor.  *  Tell 
them  Jam  ready ;  and  lose  no  time,  I 
beseech  you — ^remember  the  Khan 
may  die.'  —  *  You  !'  exclaimed  the 
man,  measuring  tlie  youth  with  his 
eye^ — '  you  climb  the  Daugh  for  this 
ice-worm?' — ^*Ye«,  yes  I'  reiterated 
the  youth,  impatiently,  *  I  am  ready 
— ^tefl  them — lead  me  to  them.' — 
'  Punah-be-khodah  I  +  but  you're  a 
bold  one !'  respondea  the  attendant, 
with  Bometliing  of  an  admiring  grin. 
'  It  is  almost  a  pity — and  yet,'  add- 
ed he,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
*  perhaps  the  devils  and  ehouls  them- 
selves may  be  as  merciful  as  the  Khan 
will,  if  he  recovers.' — '  He  shall  re- 
cover, man,'  said  the  youth.  '  Go 
—begone — tell  them — But  I  must 
speak  with  his  son — or  the  Klianum — 
or  his  Naib — and  then  I  ^ill  instantly 
set  off.' 

"  To  make  short  of  tin's  part  of  my 
titarjr,  agme,  the  young  man  was  sent 


for,  and  inpresence  of  the  Klian'seld- 
estson,  and  in  hearing  of  the  Khanum, 
who  sat  behind  her  screen,  he  pled- 
ged himself  to  ascend  die  mountain 
yonder,  in  <]^ueBt  of  this  same  ice- 
worm  ;  provided,  that  if  he  should 
survive  the  adventure  and  return, 
his  wife,  the  Armenian  girl  Annah, 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  and  that 
both  should  be  at  liberty  to  proceed 
where  they  chose.  To  this  the  Kha- 
num had  not  the  smallest  objection 
•—well  pleased,  indeed,  would  she 
have  been  to  empty  the  harem  of  a 
dozen  more  of  her  rivals — and  the 
son,  less  interested  in  any  part  of  the 
proceedings  than  his  mother,  agreed 
with  her  in  pledging  themselves,  by 
all  that  was  iioly,  to  fulfil  their  part 
of  the  engagement,  and  prevail  on 
the  Khan,  should  he  recover,  to  do 
the  like.  Gregoor,  on  his  side,  con- 
ceiving, that  in  case  of  success,  he 
would  have  the  means  of  forcing 
them  to  be  honest  by  threatening  to 
retain  in  his  possession  the  fruits  of 
his  adventure,  was  contented  with 
their  promises.  Where  all  parties 
were  willing,  no  time  was  likely  to 
be  lost ;  and  Gregoor,  taking  only  his 
sword  and  matchlock,  with  Uie  pre- 
cious relic  of  St  Gregory,  quickly 
left  the  camp. 

'*  It  was  not  until  he  had  gone  a 
considerable  way,  in  a  direction 
straight  towards  the  mountain,  that 
the  young  man's  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citement had  cooled  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  his  bestowing  any  considera- 
tion on  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
had  so  rashly  embarked,— and  al- 
though he  certainly  did  not  repent 
of  the  step,  he  could  not  entirely 
suppress  certain  internal  misfivings 
as  to  his  ultimate  success,  wnen  he 
reflected  on  his  total  ignorance  of  tlie 
means  by  which  his  object  was  to  be 
attained.  That  the  mountain  was  in 
truth  the  haunt  of  mysterious  beings, 
difiering  widely  in  their  nature  from 
man,  he  had  from  his  youth  been  ac- 
customed to  believe,  not  only  upon 
the  authority  of  his  brethren,  but  of 
the  Mussulman  peasantry  and  tribes 
tliat  dwell  around  the  mountain,  or 
range  its  lower  regions;  who,  in  their 
turns,  liad  received  t\\e  6ame&ee.o\xi!L\ 
from  their  forefat\ieTR.  ^wd,  ^^^^^ 
there  is  no  doubt  of  t\\e  iaeX,  iox 
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"Solymftiin,  ihii  Daood,  the  wise  and 
the  powerful,  who  could  command 
the  gins  and  deeves  to  do  his  bid- 
ding, when  he  prevailed  against  cer- 
tain powers  oi  darkness,  made  the 
bottomless  Crulf  of  Ararat  their  pri- 
son,— and  there  they  roar  and  rave 
within  it,  unable  to  overpass  the 
mysterious  boundary  traced  out  by 
his  powerful  wand — and  woe  to  the 
child  of  clay  who  heedlessly  may 
trespass  beyond  this  fatal  barrier! 
All  this  had  Gregoor  been  informed 
of,  and  believed.  But  altliough  he 
had  more  than  once  traversed  the 
habitable  redons  of  the  mountain,  it 
never  had  been  in  his  power,  and 
still  less  in  his  inclination,  to  search 
into  the  truth  of  the  fearful  tale  which 
now  came  over  his  mind  with  oi>- 
pr^sive  force.  His  utter  ignorance 
of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
oiject  of  his  expedition,  became 
more  palpable  as  he  approached  this 
awful  point,  aiid  the  horrors'  he  an- 
ticipated, assumed  a  more  formid- 
able shape. 
**  Thus  ruminating,  but  resolved^ 

gerplexcd,  and  awestruck,  perhaps, 
lit  perfectly  uiidi8niayed---did  Gre- 
goor proceed  until  the  shades  of 
eveoidg  began  to  descend,  for  it  was 
late  before  ne  left  the  camp,  and  lie 
f^t  the  nec-essity  of  seeking  for  some 
spot  in  which  to  pass  the  night ;  for 
wandering  in  the  dark  could  have 
done  no  good;  and,  you  know,  agas, 
It' would  have  been  utter  madness  to 
hftve  encountered  the  spirits  of  dark- 
ness in  their  own  dens  and  at  their 
oVn  chosen  hour.'  But  he  was  far 
past  the  last  village,  and  having  with 
diificulty  forced  his  way  through  the 
low  wooded  and  marshy  ground 
which  in  ninny  places  skirts  the 
niouiitaiii,  he  had  already  ascended 
one  of  tlie  shoulders  which  rise  gra- 
dually from  the  plain — so  that  to 
turn  back  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question ; — on  the  other  hand,  to  pro- 
ceed, or  to  spend  the  night  upon  the 
bleak  and  barren  hill  side,  was  nei- 
ther likely  to  forward  his  object,  nor 
to  fit  him  for  the  next  day's  arduous 
work. 

"  In  this  perplexity,  it  occurred  to 

liim,  that  among  the  Fakeers  or  San- 

Ufusf  ivho  make  their  abode  in  the 

wild  aad  desert  places  of  the  mouu- 

^o,  from  motives  of  piety,  there  was 

«o#?  ir/jose  residence  could  not  bo 

'err  distant  from  thf>  Ihtn  ^^P  i.iu  «-_ 


c-ent  If  he  could  biit  iind  out  tliii, 
it  would  not  only  allow  bim  shelter 
for  the  night)  and  security  from  all 
approach  of  evil  spirits,  but  its  in- 
habitant, if  at  home,  might  possibly 
assist  him  with  some  hints  as  to  tlie 
mode  of  attaining  his  purpose.  Re- 
vived by  tliis  ho])e,  he  .mended  his 
pace,  and  took  a  direction  towards 
the  spot  where  he  believed  the  San- 
ton's  retreat  to  be. 

"  For  more  than  a  fursang  did  he 
maintain  his  full  speed,  ascending  in 
a  direction  to  tlie  left  of  his  first  route; 
when  he  found  himself  upon  the 
brink  of  a  very  savage-lookinff  and 
gloomy  chasm,  which  the  darkness 
of  night,  now  fully  set -in,. rendered 
ten  times  more  dismal.  Descending 
by  a  precipitous  and  dangerous  way» 
and  scarcely  able  to  see  where  Jie.. 
placed  his  feet,ihe  young. Armenii^ 
field  on  along  the  bottom,  clumber^ 
ing  over  huge  fragments,  sometimes 
stepping  into  great  holes,  and  scarce- 

S  avoiding  cliasms  where  he  heard 
e  roar  of  an  unseen  torrent.  At 
lengthi  when,  .wearied  and  hamased, 
he  tliought  of  laying  himself  dovn 
under  the  first  overhanging  rock  for 
the  night,  and  was  lookmg  ab<Hit  for 
a  place  fitu^d  for  the  purpose,  he 
found  himself  unexpectedly  treading 
upon  a  level  terrace,  extending,  bq 
far  as  the  darkness  permitted  him  to 
see,  for  several  yards  undcir  a  cliffy 
the  height  of  which  was  lost  in  the 
obscurity ;  but  blacker  than  the  niffht 
itself,  he  could  dlstinguiaji  in  mw 
very  cliff  a  yawning  chasm,  which 
formed,  as  it  were,  an  arch  in  the 
wall  of  rock.  ;, 

"  Drawing  his  sword,  to  be  prepa- 
red against  tlie  worst,  the  young  nuui 
entered,  cautioysly  groping  his  way 
with  the  weapon,  and  thut^hc  advan- 
ced upon  a  slight  descent  for  several 
Saces,  in  utter  and  almost  palpable 
arkness ;  when  his  eyes,  growing 
more  accustomed  to  their  MtuatioB^ 
became  aware  of  a  slight  gliminer.<)f 
light.  For  a  moment  he  dpubt^ 
wlrether  this  might  not  be  the  glaive 
of  a  wild  beast's  eye ;  but  anotlier 
glance  reassured  him,  for,  sparkle 
after  sparkle  appearing  for  a  moment 
and  then  becoming  extinct,  .he  feit 
convinced  ttiat  it  could  only  proceed 
from  the  .euVberft  o(  &  dve,  and  wit^i 
renewed  euetgjy^  Aiut  *V\\\  VviJix  t%M- 
tion,  he  mad©  \i\ft  vr«y  t»\vwA^  W., 
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fir^fermad  of  dried  weeds  and  wood, 
the  remains  of  whicli,  raked  togedier, 
and  excited  by  the  younff  man's 
breath,  were  soon  rekmdlea  into  a 
blaze,  displaying  the  whole  cavern 
into  which  accident  had  so  strangely 
conducted  him.     It  was  a  cavity 
formed  by  nature  in  the  solid  rock; 
its  dark  roof  rose  above  the  influ« 
ence  of  the  fire-light,  but  the  extent 
otherwise  did  not  appear  great    In 
one  comer  lay  a  mat,  spread  over 
some  grass  and  dried  leaves,  near  to 
which  was  placed  a  broken  earthen 
vessel  containing  v^ater.     In  a  re- 
moter comer,  agas,  the  light  glim- 
mered upon  that  S3rmbol  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Armenians  and  other 
followers  of  Huzrut  Issau.*    These, 
and  a  few  more  trifling  articles,  form- 
ed the  whole  contents  of  the  cavern ; 
■lA  tliey  convinced  Gregoor,  that,  in 
all  probability,  he  had  reached  by  ac- 
cident the  very  place  of  rest  he  wish- 
ed for.  But  its  owner  was  apparent- 
ly absent,  for  no  human  being  was  to 
be  seen. 

**  This  was  a  disappointment;  but 
to  have  obtained  shelter  and  fire,  with 
the  protection  of  a  holy  roof,  was  no 
triflmg  blessing.  So  Gregoor,  ha> 
vli^  eaten  spiffingly  of  a  cake  of 
bread,  the  onlv  provision  he  had 
taken  along  with  him,  and  drinking 
from  the  broken  pot  of  water,  once 
more  scraped  together  the  embers  of 
his  fire,  and  placing  his  arms  in  rea- 
diaaas  in  case  of  attack.  He  lay  down 
upon  the  bed  of  leaves  and  grass,  and 
soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

**  It  Is  not  wonderful,  agas,  that  the 
same  matters  which  occupied  the 
waldnff  thoughts  of  Gr^oor  should 
visit  hn  dreama— nor  need  I  remind 
yon  ham  oton  it  pleases  the  Om- 
nipoCe&t  to  send  tbrth  the  angels 
of  his  presencie,  and  shadow  out 
tiuroiigh  tiiem  to  nis  creatures,  in  the 
hours  of  sleep,  the  images  of  those 
eoming  events  which  concern  their 
misery  or  their  welfare.  The  young 
■Mm,  as  he  afterwards  declareo, 
dfsaamed  that  he  was  toiling  up  the 
OMHUitain,  until  at  length  he  reached 
the  blink  of  a  fearful  abyss,  where 
he  stopped  in  horror;  for  deformed 
sfanes  were  sporting  in  its  darkness, 
and  hovering  m  the  thick  air.  The 
It  they  perceived  him,  forward 


they  flew  towards  him,  with  hideous 
din  and  frightful  gestures,  as  if  thef 
sought  to  destroy  him  with  their  tJL 
rible  talons.     How  long  these  vi- 
sions continued  he  knew  not,  buthia 
agony  was  extreme ;  and  just  when 
the  demons  appeared  to  have  caughjt 
him  in  their  ^pe,  a  sudden  light 
burst  forth,  dispelling  the  dnrlmpsa, 
and  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  clad  in 
a  robe  of  ancient  form,  with  a  strongu 
ly  marked  countenance,  and  a  huge 
flowing  beard  of  grizzled  hue-»juat 
such  as  he  remembered  to  have  seen 
the  likeness  of  his  patron  saint  re- 
presented at  Etchmeadzin — appear* 
ed  therein,  stretching  forth  his  hand^ 
•as  if  to  drive  the  fiends  from  their 
prey.    In  a  moment  they  all  vanish- 
ed, and  another  form,  of  more  plea- 
sing character,  appeared  in  company 
with  the  saint — it  was  his  Annaa 
herself,  whom  the  holy  man  led  to- 
wards him,  and  he  rushed  forward 
to  embrace  her.  The  exertion  awoke 
him— he  opened  his  eyes,  and,  by  the  ■ 

Sey  light  of  dawn  which  fell  upon 
tn  through  the  entrance,  saw  bend- 
ing over  him  an  old  man,  whose  only 
clothing  was  a  sheepskin  tunic,  which^ 
girt  round  his  waiBt,  and  readhing 
nearly  to  the  knee,  covered  the  middle 
of  his  person,  while  a  portion  of  the 
same  material  thrown  over  his  back 
and  shoulders,  still  left  tiie  greater 
part  of  his  breast  and  arms  exposed. 
Uis  hair  and  beard  were  matted  to- 
gether, covering  most  of  his  face, 
from  which  a  pur  of  keen  grey  eyea 
looked  piercingly  forth,  and  such 
parts  of  his  body  as  were  visible  were 
thickly  covered  with  grev  curlinghair. 
''  *  Hoh !  up,  my  son  I^  said  the  old 
man,  addressing  Gregoor,  witiiout 
any  previous  preparation,  or  evin- 
cing the  smallest  sign  of  surprise 
at  finding  him  in  the  cell—*  Up  I—- 
the  mormng  is  grey — thy  journey  is 
long,  and  thy  need  is  urgent — up  and 
be  doing  !'^<  Father,'  replied  the 
youth,  atter  staring  around  nim  for  a 
minute  with  abewndered  air,  and  rub- 
bing his  eyes  to  try  if  he  were  really 
awucc,  '  father,  you  speak  as  if  you 
knewraeandmyerrana.  It  is  strange; 
yet,  if  it  be  so,  you  cannot  fail  of  know- 
ing my  difliculties.    Instruct  me,  if 
you   can,  how  to  conquer  them — 
teach  me  how  to  proceed — ^how  to 
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Hctr^-^md  May  the  Almightf  rei^'ard 
ymi  for  it  !* — *  My  iion,*  returned 
ihe  old  man,  *  tlioii^hast  a  good  cause 
'•^thy  object  is  TirtuouB — and  the 
m^t  of  the  MoRt  High  will  not  fail 
to  strengthen  the  chosen  instrument 
of  his  beneficent  designs.  Thou 
couldst  not  err  while  thus  upheld — 
«ee  only  that  thy  soul  fail  not,  nor  let 
ihy  heart  wax  cold  in  the  work,  and 
lileasings  shall  follow  thee  here  and 
iMfeaffter* 

"*  FVither,'  replied  the  youth,  •  be- 
ImM  me  ready — shew  me  but  the 
iroric,  and  the  means  of  performing 
^t.-4)iit  as  yet  I  wander  in  the  dark, 
nnknowiiup  whidier  to  direct  my 
steps.' — ^  Forward,  my  son,  forward ! 
Benold  the  mountain  summit  and  the 
«tema!  snows  of  Ararat,  where,  thou- 
■ands  of  years  ago,  the  ark  of  Noah 
rested,  and  the  world  began  afresh 
;— 4eek  only  to  reach  that  summit, 
and  fear  not  but  tliy  duty  shall  be 
taught  thee.  Forwanl,  then,  boldly. 
But  sec — first  taste  of  tliis  wine  and 
this  bread — they  will  strengthen  tiiee 
M;alnst  the  liour  of  trial ;  and  take 
wis  chaplet  of  dark  bcadn,  formed  of 
a  stone  from  tlie  first  altar  which  the 
holy  Noah  raised  to  the  Almighty, 
when,  uncertain  like  thee  on  which 
ride  to  bend  his  course,  he  descend- 
ed with  his  family  from  the  mountain. 
These  beads  are  endowed  with  pe- 
culiar virtues.  Proceed  thou  steadi- 
ly and  boldly ;  and  when  tliy  mind 
becomes  darkened,  and  thou  art 
doubtful  which  track  to  pursue,  take 
one  of  these  beads,  drop  it  thus  upon 
the  earth,  and  follow  the  direction  it 
will  indicate.  But  leave  behind  thei^ 
Aese  arms  of  human  fabric,  unsuited 
to  tlie  c<)nflicts  thou  wilt  have  to 
maintain.  Trust  thou  alone  la  the 
strength  of  tlie  Most  High,  whose  ser- 
tant  thou  art;  and  throw  aside  what 
may  encumber,  but  cannot  aid  thee.' 

•*  Having  uttered  these  words,  tlie 
old  man  aropt  from  the  chaplet  a 
single  bead ;  oounding  up  from  the 
hard  rock  in  front  of  the  cavern,  it 
sprung  forward  in  a  direction  ascend- 
ing the  ravine.  *  May  God  protect 
thee,  youth  I'  said  the  recluse,  with 
solemnity,  and  Gregoor,  followingthe 
appointe<l  way,  plunged  onwards 
umong  the  rockr  frRfrincnta,  until,  by 
^t  of  powerful  exertion,  he  thread- 
J^oiip  die  Intricaciea  of  the  ravine  to 
J^  Iwad,  and  emevfred  high  up  upon 
^e /apuntala  side.  ^ 


**  Onward  and  onward  did  he  thus 
toil  for  many  hours,  often  panting 
and  fatigued  with  the  steep  aacen^ 
and  tlie  rougli  ground  over  whidi  he 
liad  to  pass,  but  never  losing  courage 
nor  fainting  in  heart;  until,  after  toe 
sun  had  long  declinMl  from  the  me- 
ridian, as  he  reached  an  elevated 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  lie  caught 
a  view  of  the  summit  and  its  deep 
eternal  snows, hanging  still  far  above 
himi  like  a  mighty  mass  of  clouds  in 
the  blue  air,  but  greatly  nearer  than 
ever  he  expectea  to  attain  to  theofc 
Encouraged  by  his  progress,  and  an- 
xious to  make  the  bMt  of  the  rep 
maiuing  hours  of  daylight,  he  had 
recourse  to  his  diaplet,  and  the  bead, 
after  bounding  upi/tTurds  as  formerly, 
flew  like  a  stone  thrown  by  the  hand, 
in  a  direction  slanting  upwards  to 
his  left,  and  pointhig  to  the  eastem 
face  of  the  summit.  Gregoor  follow* 
ed  gaily,and  after  another  hour's  hard 
waJkii^,  he  discovered  that  be  was 
approaching  the  brink  of  a  wide  and 
profound  cavity;  for  the  bosom  of 
the  summit,  to  which  he  had  by  that 
time  more  closely  approached,  ap« 
peare<l  to  recede  in  a  semi-circular 
form,  exhibiting  a  lofty,  precipitous 
face,  the  upper  part  of  which  rose 
in  terrific  cliffs  of  broken  ice  and 
snow,  while  the  lower  descended,  in 
a  wall  of  black  and  ruggedrock,  sheer 
into  the  dark  gulf  below. 

''  His  heart  boat  thick,  as  he  saw 
himself  approaching  this  scene  of  an- 
ticipated norrors;  and  seeing  Aat 
his  progress  must  soon  be  stcqiped, 
or  hts  course  clianged,  he  had  once 
more  recourse  to  his  chaplet.  Ilia 
bead,  after  its  customary  bound,  as 
if  to  gain  free  and  uninterrupted 
scope,  rolled  onwanls  still — and  on- 
wards was  Gregoor  forced  to  follow, 
wcmdering  where  this  extraordinary 
course  would  terminate,  untU,  alter 
traversing  a  tract  of  broken  ground 
with  a  facility  which  was  incompre- 
hensible to  himself,  (for  he  felt  as  it 
were  upborne  and  hurried  onward  by 
some  unseen  power,)  he  found  hiio- 
self  suddenly  standing  upon  an  ele- 
vated point  of  rock,  and  overlooking 
a  scene  wluch  froze  his  blood  witli 
horror. 

'*  He  had  approached  the  highest 
region  of  tlhe  mouwtsVn,  Vn  %  manner 
as  unaccountabVe  a^  \V\^-  «Aincvo«x  i^t^- 
tematviraV  rapidity  o^  \\\*\a.Uc^T  v'f^ 
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in  the  heart  of  its  eternal  «nows. 
Around  him  rose  precipicesand  peaks 
of  cold  blue  ice,  surmounted  by  the 
more  recent  snow,  which  adds  yearly 
to  the  mass,  more  than  is  abstracted 
from  it  by  the  action  of  summer  suns 
and  thaws.  In  front,  rose  in  all  its 
■avage  majesty  the  great  snowy  cone 
which  strikes  the  eye  from  below,  a 
mingled  aggregation  of  rock  and  ice, 
the  base  of  which  was  lost  a  thousand 
gez*  below,  in  the  gulf  that  opened 
at  its  very  feet, — a  fearful  gulf,  the 
depth  of  which  mocked  the  straining 
eye.  Masses  of  rock  and  ice,  with 
all  their  superincumbent  snow,  were 
every  moment  detached  from  the 
edge  of  the  cliifsf  and,  thundering 
down  with  a  crashing  and  hollow 
Miund,  mingled  their  din  with  tlie 
distant  roar  of  unseen  torrents.  '  Here 
tbea,  at  least,'  thought  the  astounded 
youUi, '  must  this  enterprise  termi- 
nate in  some  way  or  other — here,  if 
at  aJl,  unless  I  have  been  altogether 
mocked  by  evil  spirits,  must  my 
course  of  duty  be  revealed  to  me— 
and,  oh  God  I  thou  wilt  not  desert 
aa  honest  youth  and  a  true  Chris- 
tian, who  has  gone  forth  among  these 
perils  in  firm  reliance  on  thy  aid  I' 

*  Thus,agaB,  prayed  the  Armeniaa 
youth ;  and  from  these  words  he  re« 
ceired,  as  he  affirmed,  a  support  and 
a  courage  which  astonished  even 
himself.  It  soon  became  all  re^ui* 
red,  for  on  appi»ding  for  the  last  time 
to  his  chaplet,  to  his  astonishment 
no  less  than  his  horror,  the  dark  bead 
glided  forward  for  a  few  yards,  along 
the  Tery  verge  of  the  giddy  preci- 

Cce,  and  then  leaping  downwards, 
)  saw  it  bound  from  one  slight  ine- 
aoality  of  rock  to  another,  slanting 
long  the  blackest  and  deepest  side 
of  the  abyss,  until  at  a  yawning  rift 
In  the  rock  it  disappeared,  and  was 
seen  no  more. 

**Oh,  God!  deliver  me  in  this  pe- 
ril and  perplexity,'  exclaimed  the 
young  man  aloud,  as  he  gazed  with 
a  shuddel*  of  dismay  at  the  indicated 
track.  But  it  was  the  weaknem  of 
the  flesh,  not  of  the  spirit;  for  his 
resolution  did  not  falter;  and  nei- 
ther seeing  nor  hearing  any  farther 
token,  he  boldly,  but  cautiounly,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  examine  his  ap- 
paQing  path. 


*'  On  reachmg  the  point  at  whic^ 
the  bead  had  descended,  he  remark* 
ed,  what  had  not  been  perceptible 
before,  a  alight  irregularity  upon  the 
face  of  the  rock,  like  a  ledge,  which, 
had  the  place  been  one  to  yield  pas- 
turage, would  scarcely  have  afforded 
to  the  most  adventurous  goats  a  way 
to  reach  such  stray  herbs  as  might 
have  sprung  upon  the  face  of  w« 
cliff;  but  neither  goat  nor  herb  was 
ever  seen  there ;  not  even  moss,  nor 
tlie  green  coating  of  dampness,  ever 
grew  upon  that  black  rock^^no  li> 
ving  thing  existed  there. 

*'  Casting  off  his  sandals,  in  order  to 
cling  more  firmly  with  his  feet,  Gre* 
goor  flung  himself  over  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  and  commenced  his  fearful 
course,  suspended  upon  the  narrow 
ledge,  above  an  abyss  he  dared  not 
look  at.  So  narrow,  indeed,  was  thia 
ledge,  and  soperpendicular  the  rocky 
face  along  which  it  led,  that  even  the 
thickness  of  his  slender  body  pro» 
jecting  from  it  almost  destroyed  hia 
balance,  and  the  irregularities  by 
which  he  held  were  so  slight  and 
far  between,  that  they  scarcely  af« 
forded  him  the  means  of  dragging 
himself  forward;  and  sometimes  a 
jutting  angle  would  occur,  the  dan* 
ger  of  doubling  round  which,  while 
Ignorant  of  the^feotilig  beyond,  was 
extreme. 

^  Thus,  sticking  like  an  Insect  to 
the  rocky  wall  along  which  he  slow* 
ly  crawled,  Gregoor  had  proceeded 
several  yards,  intent  only  upon  pre- 
serving his  precarious  hold,  when  a 
new  and  fearful  horror  assailed  him* 
The  gulf,  before  so  silent  and  drea* 
ry,  resounded  now  at  once  with  cries 
and  groans,  and  dismal  bowlings  ^ 
and  the  involuntary  sidelong  glance 
of  his  eye  fell  upon  forms  dim  and 
indifttinct,  but  of  appalling  character, 
which  flitted  through  the  murky  at- 
mosphere, and  fluttered  upwards 
with  fierce  and  uncouth  gestures. 
Muttering  an  earnest  prayer,  iWth  a 

Eowerful  effort  he  withdrew  his  eyes, 
ut  turning  them  upwards  in  hopes 
of  relief,  he  saw  the  snow  and  ice** 
cracks  above  him  tenanted  with  vi- 
sionary phapes  more  ghastly  yet  than 
those  below.  Oh,  agas!  how  shall 
I  de8cril>e — ^how  can  you  conceive— 
those  terrible  ghoHts  of  the  snow  I 
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Stark  and  stiff,  like  stretched  and 
swathed  corses,  were  they — and  yet 
they  had  a  movement,  a  wanderine 
flitting  motion,  which  the  eye  could 
not  catch,  nor  the  mind  comprehend. 
No  human  tongue  could  name  their 
forms; — dim  and  colourless,  they 
seemed  void  of  substance; — the  very 
glare  of  their  glassy  eyes  cast  a  dead- 
ly chiU,  which  seemed  to  freeze  the 
marrow  in  the  young  man's  bones. 

**  The  dream  of  the  preceding  night 
rushed  forcibly  into  the  mind  of  Gre- 
goor,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  scene 
around  him ;  but  the  remembrance 
rather  recalled  his  sinking  courage 
than  added  to  his  alarm,  forlie  doubt- 
ed not  that  the  visionary  aid  he  had 
then  experienced,  would  not  desert 
him  now  in  the  reality  of  his  danger. 
Casting  forward  his  eyes,  therefore, 
he  saw  at  no  great  distance  the  chasm 
where  the  last  bead  had  disappear- 
ed. '  May  God  {^rant  that  the  adven- 
ture shall  terminate  there,  and  hap- 
pily for  his  servant  !*  ejaculated  the 
youth,  and  on  he  went 

*<  Scarcely  had  he  reached  its  near- 
est verge  when  a  mass  of  ice  and 
snow  appeared  above  him  towering 
to  the  very  clouds,  and  horridly  te- 
nanted by  the  ice  ghouls,  while  a 
glance  downwards  betrayed  to  him 
a  deeper  and  blacker  ^f,  with  the 
dim  glimmer  of  a  roanng  torrent  at 
ta^  immeasurable  distance  beneath. 
A  sudden  pang  of  horror  seized  his 
heart — his  limbs  trembled,  and  his 
hold  almost 'relaxed ;  for  now  the 
rock  and  ice  rose  high  on  all  sides, 
cutting  off  retreat ;  and  there  hung 
the  umiappy  youth  above  a  fathom- 
less abyss,  into  which  it  seemed  that, 
sooner  or  later,  he  must  drop.  His 
courage,  which  till  now  had  been  un- 
shaken, at  that  moment  almost  foiled 
him,  when  his  eye  was  attracted  to  a 

auivering  rapid  motion  in  a  part  of 
le  ice  above,  but  almost  within  his 
reach.    A  second  and  more  attentive 
glance  shewed  him  a  creature  like  a 
serpent,  of  the  same  pale  hue  and 
transparent  substance  as  the  spirits 
of  the  ice,  whicli  was  playing  in  and 
out  of  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
Buow.    '  Thanks  be  to  God !'  exclaim- 
ed the  young  man,  aloud ;  '  behold 
Jt—It  Is  mine !'  and  foi^etting  his 
precarious  situation,  be  aarted  des- 
perBtely  forward  to  seize  iU    A  fear- 
hHHSIT  ^^Sf^  ^^^^  fee/ow— his  foot- 


ment  the  enormous  mass  of  ice  and 
snow  which  rose  above  him,  bent  for- 
wards for  an  instant,  then  crashing 
downwards,  bore  with  it  the  shriek- 
ing youth  into  the  awfiil  gulf  below  1 
His  head  reeled,  but  ere  his  senses 
quite  fled,  a  mild  benignant  voice 
whispered,  in  tones  which  were  heard 
in  spite  of  the  hideous  din, — ^  Well 
done,  brave  and  virtuous  youth !  thou 
hast  fought  the  good  fight,  and  thou- 
sands wnl  bless  thy  name.' 

**  How  long  Gregoor  remained  in- 
sensible, or  what  may  have  occurred 
to  him  during  his  swoon,  he  never 
could  tell.  But,  strange  to  say, 
agas,  when  he  recovered  his  senses, 
it  was  neither  upon  the  summit 
nor  among  the  eternal  snows  of 
Agri-Dau^h,  nor  in  the  fearfiil  gulf 
below  it,  but  just  in  the  very  cavern 
from  whence  he  had  set  forth -tliat 
morning — upon  the  same  bed  of 
leaves  on  which  he  had  cast  himself 
the  preceding  night ;  and  over  him 
was  standing  the  recluse  himself,  in 
the  identical  sheepskin  tunic  which 
he  had  worn  in  the  morning  of  this 
eventful  day  I 

^  The  youth  gazed  long  upon  the 
hermit,  rubbed  his  eyes,  uiook  him:> 
self  heartily,  lay  still,  and  reflecting 
for  some  moments,  shuddered  at  the 
recollections  which  dawned  upon 
him,  and  then  turning  again  to  the 
recluse,  who  stood  patiently  bending 
over  him,  stared  with  a  bewildered 
air,  and  exclaimed, — *  In  the  name 
of  God  and  St  Gregory !  what  has 
happened — and  where  am  I  ?' — *  In 
HSLte  quarters,  my  son,  by  the  favour 
of  God,  who  has  dealt  with  thee  in 
great  mercy,'  replied  the  recluse, 
with  solemnity.  '  And  how  came  I 
here  ?  Surely  —  surely  — r-'  and 
again  he  shuddered. — *  My  son,'  said 
the  recluse,  'thou  art  here  by  the 
will  of  God — let  that  content  thee ; 
be  thankful  for  thy  safety,  and  seek 
no  farther.  It  is  time  thou  wert  on 
thv  journey — up,  and  be  going.'— 
'  And  whither  must  I  go,  father  ?r*- 
How  can  I  return  ? — ^ !  I  thought 
— I  believed,  that  all  was  well — ^tnat 
I  had  done  my  duty — that  voice  de- 
clared so.'  — '  And  that  voice  was 
right,  my  son — mistrust  it  not — ^re- 
turn whence  thou  earnest,  without 
delay  or  do\ibt.  '&o\^y.yreAeiv\.^^* 
self,  and  c\a\m  t\ie  -MomX^e^  Te)^g?vc^« 
Fear  not  thai  \X  V\\\  be  ^<eT&^^  \>\«i»% 
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not  the  misery  of  others-^extend  to 
those  who  ne^  it  the  mercy  thou  thy- 
self hast  tasted.  Remember  thy  lu- 
flicted  countrymen  when  thy  voice 
has  power,  and  fail  not  to  let  it  rise 
in  their  behalf.  And  now,  delay  not 
farther — ^rise,  and  begone.'  The  won- 
dering and  still  bewildered  youth  he- 
sitated no  longer ;  hastily  partaking 
of  the  food  which  the  recluse  placed 
before  him,  he  received  back  his 
arms,  which,  with  his  sandals,  were 
hud  by  his  bedside,  and  quitting  the 
cavern,  clambered  up  the  side  of  the 
rocky  ravine,  and  was  soon  on  his 
way  to  the  camp  of  Doozd  Maho^ 
med. 
**  And  what,  agas,  think  you,  had 


ded  from  that  m<]iment,  and  late  on 
the  ensuing  day  the  Khan  awokei 
from  a  long  sleep,  petfectly  collect^ 
ed,  and  free  from  all  disease,  al- 
though still  weak  and  exhausted. 

"  Many  were  the  *  Shukhur  Kho- 
dahs !'  and  <  Alhumdulillahs  I'*  that 
were  poured  out  upon  this  occasion 
by  the  attendants  and  all  the  house- 
hold— ^but  the  first  demand  iaade  by 
the  Khan  was  for  the  Armenian  youth 
whom  he  had  ordered  into  confine- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  his  ill 
ness.  His  servants,  alarmed,  and  un- 
willing to  tell  the  truth,  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence.  It  was  the 
Khanum  alone  who  dared  to  inform 
him  that  the  youth  was  no  longer  in 


been  going  on  there  since  the  time  of    camp.    *  Not  in  camp !'  echoed  the 
the  young  man's  departure  ?    The    Khan ;  *  and  what,  then,  has  become 


Khan's  distemper  had  risen  to  its 
heisbt  just  about  that  time.  He  ra- 
ved frantically — abused  every  one 
around  him — roared  incessantly  for 
water !  water ! — and  for  cold !  cold ! 
— and  besought  his  attendants  to  cut 
open  his  breast,  and  take  out  his 
heart,  which  had  become,  he  said,  a 
burning  coal.  The  physicians  or- 
dered a  last  application  of  ice,  gave 
Uieir  last  dose  of  iced  vinegar  and 
water,  and  then  left  him  to  his  fate> 
This  frenzied  state  was  too  violent 
to  c<mtinue  very  lone ;  it  gradually 
subsided  into  a  less  lurious,  though 
scarcely  a  more  tranquil  condition. 
Cries  and  shrieks  gave  place  to  low 
moanings,  and  his  terrible  convul- 
sions to  a  less  uncontrollable  restless- 


*^  Towards  midnight,  the  sick  man's 
mutterings  became  more  distinct.  He 
taUced  as  if  he  had  been  addressing 
some  person  present,  and  in  less  dis- 
tracted phrases.  At  length  his  at- 
tendants could  distinguish  some  of 
his  eiqnressions.  '  Aludi !  have  mer- 
cy r — *  Oh,  holy  Mahomed  !— By 
ike  holy  Koran ! — by  the  Sacred 
Caaba!  yes !  yes!  I  promise,  I  swear! 
Inshallah!  Inshallahl' — and  each 
ejaculation  was  accompanied  by  a 
correspondmg  movement  of  head  and 
hands,  as  if  confirming  what  he  said. 
Hiis  seemed  to  be  the  crisis  of  his 
disorder ;  for  after  it  he  grew  still  and 
tranquil,  and,' to  the  astonishment  of 
those  who  looked  every  moment  for 
his  death,  the  heat  and  fever  subsi- 


of  him  ?  By  your  own  soul,  Khanum, 
and  by  the  holy  Caaba!  tell  me  where 
he  is  f' 

"  The  attendants,  still  imagining 
that  the  Khan's  only  reason  for  the 
enquiry  was  to  order  his  immediate 
execution,  and  fearful  of  incurring 
blame  for  his  unauthorized  dismissal 
from  the  camp,  could  get  no  farther 
than  to  mutter  some  unintelligible 
excuses.  Even  the  Khanum  was 
alarmed  at  the  emotion  of  her  Lord, 
who  still  continued  conjuring  them 
in  God's  name  to  tell  him  the  truth. 
At  last,  dreading  the  consequences  of ' 
his  impatience  even  more  than  his 
anticipated  wrath — *  By  the  Khan's' 
own  head,  then,'  said  she,  *  the 
youth  is  gone  to  Agri-Dau^h  for  an. 
ice-worm  to  cure  your  fever,  my 
Lord !' 

^  <  I  know  that,'  said  the  Khan  im- 
patiently— *  I  know  it  as  well  as  you 
— ^but  where  is  he  now  ?  for  he  has 
returned  from  Agri-Daugh.' — ^  Re- 
turned?— ^who?— -Gregoor  the  Arme- 
nian ?  no,  Khan — not  a  bit  of  him— 
nor  ever  will  doubtless — who  ever, 
returns  from  the  top  of  Agri-Daugh  ? 
— and  who  cares  about  a  scurvy 
Armenian,  since  your  Lordship  has 
got  rid  of  your  fever  ?  Let  the  poor 
wretch  go  about  his  business.'-— 
*  Who  "cares?'  echoed  the  Khan.—* 
«  By  the  head  of  my  father,  there  is 
cause  to  care ! — for  it  is  just  this—' 
his  life  and  mine — if  he  goes,  so  do 
I;  we  are  bound  up  together  in  a 
strange  fashion — so  where  is  the  lad  ? 


«  Thank  ^sd  i^Fmlao. 
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Ye  surely  have  not  slain  him?*  added 
he,  suddenly  fixing  his  frowning  eye 
upon  them.  '  God  forhid ! — no»  by 
the  head  of  the  Prophet ! — no,  by  the 
Khan's  salt !'  burst  forth  tlie  whole 
attendants  in  reply,  greatlr  relieved 
as  to  the  object  of  their  Lord's  ur- 
gency, and  now,  on  their  own  ac- 
counts, wiahinff  for  the  youth's  re« 
turn.  *  Then  let  every  one  of  my 
people  set  off  this  moment  in  search 
of  him,'  said  the  Khan;  *  nor  let 
them  return  till  they  bring  him.'— 
And  accordingly  the  tent  was  soon 
cleared,  and  every  one  sallied  forth 
to  hunt  for  poor  Greeoor. 

**  By  this  time  the  pnysicians,  hear- 
ing of  the  great  man's  unexpected 
recovery,  had  all  come  back  to  offer 
their  congratulations  on  this  fortu- 
nate event,  hinting  at  the  same  time 
at  their  own  great  merit,  and  the 
handsome  reward  they  expected  for 
\U  *  May  your  fathers  all  be  well 
roasted,  ye  cousins  of  an  ass  I'  cried 
the  Khan,  whose  strength  and  ener- 

r  appeared  hourly  to  revive.  *  This 
no  dish  of  your  cooking — I'll  eat 
all  you  have  in  this  matter  any  dav 
of  the  Ramazaun,  and  never  break 
Bay  fast.  Away  with  your  long  beards, 
big  bellies,  and  empty  heads  I — your 
loDff*yellow  faces  make  me  sick— 
Pack—ffo !— •  Hearken,'  continued 
lie  to  a  few  of  his  favourites,  when  the 
apartment  had  been  cleared  of  intru- 
ders— '  I  will  tell  you  how  it  all  came 
iA>out  Those  wise  heads  thought  that 
all  was  over  with  me — and  bad  enough 
truly  matters  were.  I  heard  what  they 
said  about  the  ice-worm,  while  they 
believed  me  to  be  insensible, although 
well  did  I  know  that  mortal  hands 
would  never  bring  it  from  the  old 
Daugh,  yonder.  Soon  after,  my  head 
begun  to  spin  round  and  simmer 
like  a  boiling  pot — and  wild  fancies 

gassed  through  my  seething  brain, 
ometimes  I  was  among  ice  and 
anow,  sometimes  in  flames  and  fire. 
Then  agaui  I  was  upon  my  old  war- 
horse,  careering  forward  at  a  fearful 
rate,  along  with  a  whole  troop  of 
fiendish-looking    riders,   trampling 
uid  cutting  down  thousands  of  these 
miserable  Armenians,  while  our  very 
foot-tramps  set  their  villages  on  fire. 
There  was  a  terrible  hurij-burly— 
nnd  my  whirling  iiead  was  like  to 
Ifurst  with  paia  from  the  beat  o£  the 
ourmng  houaes;  at  last,  out  rushed 


the  old  white-biBarded  Kert  Kkodah 
of  the  last  Armenian  village  we  plun- 
dered, throwing  himself  before  my 
horse's  feet,  and  beseeching  me  to 
spare  his  grey  hairs ;  and  there  was 
something  in  the  old  man's  look  that 
troubled  me — my  liver  melted  with- 
in me  like  water,  and  strongly  check- 
iuff  my  horse,  he  bounded  to  one 
siae,  and  tlie  old  man  was  saved. 
Suddenly  his  form  altered  in  my 
sight,  he  wore  long  floating  garments, 
and  his  countenance  assumed  a  grave 
and  noble,  yet  not  unpleasing  aspect 
*  The  Khan  has  done  well,'  said  he, 
*the  mercy  he  has  shewn  he  shall 
find ;'  and  I  found  my  heart  soften  in 
that  moment,  and  the  pangs  thai  had 
so  long  gnawed  my  vitals  experien* 
ced  a  momentary  relief.  But  ^ 
whole  scene  had  passed  away»  ^md  I 
was  lying  in  this  very  tent  wlt&"UI 
my  attendants  sleeping  around  my 
couch ;  and  I  tried  to  awaken  them, 
but  they  would  not  hear  me,  when 
the  same  venerable  person  entered, 
accompanied  by  the  Armenian  youth 
Gregoor,  who  held  hi  his  hand  a  small 
basket  of  twigs.  *  Chief,'  said  the 
former,  addressine  me,  while  every 
one  around  still  slept  profoundly,— 
^  behold,  thy  heart  has  been  touched ; 
— unworthy  though  thou  art,  thou  hast 
tasted  the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent, 
who  sends  by  the  hands  of  his  ser- 
vant the  remedy  which  will  heal  thy 
bodily  ailments — take  heed  that  thy 
mind  partake  the  cure — ^beware  that 
thou  turn  not  good  to  evil— a  bless-  * 
ing  to  a  curse.  Abandon  tliv  evil 
ways  — devote  the  life  which  has 
been  granted  thee,  to  repairing  the 
evil  thou  hast  already  committed, 
rather  than  to  increasing  it — ^perse- 
cute no  more  my  people  the  Arme- 
nians— set  free  the  captives  thou 
hast  taken — rebuild  the  villages  thou 
hast  burned,  and,  to  the  youth  who 
freely  risked  his  life  to  preserve 
thine,  restore  what  thou  hast  taken 
—dismiss  him  and  his  wife  with 
blessings  and  with  benefits — for 
know  that  to  his  zeal  thou  owest  thy 
life. — Dost  thou  promise  all  tins?' 
I  need  scarcely  say,  friends,  tliat  I 
gave  tlie  promise  in  ready  and  in 
earnest  terms. 

**  *  The  old  man  then,  turning  to  the 
young  man,  took  itota  "VlVs  \>«k^e;X.  «l 
wonderfui  creature— \iovf  ^«\\\  ^^ 
scribe  itV— itre^emUeda^Ti^iitol 
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jnire  ice,  its  very  look  was  chilling ; 
and  as  it  moved  to  and  fro  with  a 
quick  wavering  motion,  I  felt  its 
power  in  every  vein.    He  stooped 
over  my  bed,  and  taking  the  crea- 
ture, which  lay  passive  in  his  grasp, 
wound  it  like  a  fillet  round  my  neaa. 
The  touch  was  magical^n  a  mo* 
ment  all  the  burning  heat  and  rest- 
less confusion  were  gone,  and  gave 
place  to  a  thrill  of  delicious  calm, 
the  more  enchantmg  from  my  long 
previous  sufferings.  *  Thou  art  heat 
ed,  and  at  peace,  said  the  aged  man, 
'  and  the  continuance  of  that  peace 
rests  with  thyself— ^e  delicious  cool- 
11686  which  the  touch  of  this  pure 
creature    sheds  over   a   repentant 
heart,  will  turn  to  fiercer  tortures 
tban  yet  thou  hast  experienced,  if 
thy  vows  are  ever  brtMcen — ^be  ^ir- 
tttoss  and  be  happy.'    With  these 
words  my  aged  physician  and  hb 
companion  vanished  from  my  sight, 
and  a  deep  sleep  came  over  my 
senses,  untu  I  awoke  just  now,  re* 
stored,  as  you  all  see,  to  health.  And 
now,  my  friends,  you  will  compre- 
hend the  cause  of  my  solicitude  for 
the  young  man's  safety — God  grant 
that  no  evil  may  have  befallen  him ! - 
"  Agas,  the  Khan's  fears  were  soon 
dissipated;    for  while  he  was  yet 
spcaicing,  a  bustle  at  the  tent-door 
announced  an  arrival,  and  the  attend- 
ants entered,  bringing  in  Gregoor, 
who  had  been  met  on  his  return  close 
to  the  camp  by  those  who  were  sent 
to  seek  him.     I  scarce  need  assure 
you,  that  the  Khan,  taught  by  his 
sufferings  and  his  dream,  never  for^ 
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got  his  promise  to  the  old  saint  Not 
onhr  dia  he  restore  to  the  youth  his 
wife,  and  loaded  them  with  presents, 
but  he  set  all  his  Armenian  captives 
at  liberty,  restored  the  plunoer  ta- 
ken, rebuilt  the  burnt  villages,  and 
made  good  their  losses  to  the  inha- 
bitants i  in  fine,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  Doozd  Mahomed  Khan  be- 
came the  patron  and  protector  of  the 
very  district  and  people,  whom  be- 
fore this  singular  event  he  had  bit- 
terly persecuted. 

**  Thus,  agas,  you  see  that  there 
is  truth  in  What  has  always  been  told 
of  the  terrors  of  old  AgH-Dau^h,  and 
the  impossibility  of  reaching  his  sum- 
mit, when  even  the  good  Gregoor 
fftiled,  after  encountering  such  terri- 
ble danger.  You  smile,  as  if  you 
had  still  doubts  ? — Ah,  well,  agas, 
you  are  not  the  first  Frank  ssdiebs,* 
who  have  expressed  this  strange  in- 
credulity after  tliey  had  heard  this 
very  story.  I  even  remember  one — 
may  God  forgive  him !  who  ventu- 
red to  hint  a  doubt  of  the  Armenian 
youth  having  ever  ffone  farther  than 
the  cave  of  the  recluse  i  tliat  all  the 
rest  was  merely  a  dream  proceeding 
from  an  over-excited  imagination, 
and  that  the  Khan's  recovery  from 
his  fever  was  more  attributable  to 
Uie  cold  applications  of  the  despised 
physicians,  than  to  this  wonderful 
ice-worm  —  La-illah-iMlali  I  Some 
people  can  never  be  convinced !  But 
come — we  are  late  ;  and  behold,  yon- 
der arc  the  walls  of  tlie  castle  shi- 
ning in  the  moonlight-*Let  us  push 
forwards" 


■f«VW«a 


*  Gendsmeiu 


4o  Wb  Re^m  no  Mote  !  {Mf, 

WB  RETURN  Nd  MORS  !* 

BT  MRS  HEMANS. 

When  I  stood  bflOMth  the  fresh  men  tree* 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  worlc  of  oladness  to  contrive. 
With  all  her  reckless  Urds  upon  the  wing, 

I  tum'd  from  all  she  Inoo^t  to  all  she  ooold  not  bring.  ' 

Chilob  Haaoux 

*•  We  return— we  return — ^we  return  no  more  I" 

— So  comes  the  song  to  the  mountain-shore, 

From  tiiose  that  are  leaymff  their  Highland  home. 

For  a  world  far  over  the  blue  sea's  roam : 

*'  We  return  no  more  I"  and  through  cave  and  dell 

Mournfully  wanders  that  wild  Farewell.  .    I 

"  We  return— we  return— we  return  no  more  I" 

«-»So  breathe  sad  voices  our  spirits  o*er. 

Murmuring  up  from  the  depths  of  the  heart. 

Where  lovely  things  with  their  light  depart ;  *  ..•^ 

And  the  inborn  sound  hath  a  prophet's  tone. 

And  we  feel  that  a  joy  is  for  ever  gone. 

••  We  return— we  return- we  return  no  more !" 
—Is  it  heard  when  the  days  of  flowers  are  o'er  ? 
When  the  passionate  soul  of  the  night-bird's  lay 
Hath  died  from  the  summer  woods  away  ? 
When  the  glory  from  sunset's  robe  hath  pass'd. 
Or  the  leaves  are  borne  on  the  rushing  blast  ? 

No  I  it  is  not  the  rose  that  returns  no  more ; 

A  breath  of  spring  shall  its  bloom  restore ; 

And  it  is  not  the  voice  that  o'erflows  the  bowers 

With  a  stream  of  love  through  the  starry  hours; 

Nor  is  it  the  crimson  of  sunset-hues. 

Nor  the  frail  flush'd  leaves  which  the  wild  wind  strews.  ^ 

•*  We  return— we  return— we  return  no  more  I" 

— Doth  the  bird  sfng  thus  from  a  brighter  shore  ? 

Those  wings,  that  follow  the  southern  breeze. 

Float  they  not  homeward  o'er  vernal  seas  ? 

Yes  I  from  the  lands  of  the  vine  and  palm, 

They  come,  with  the  sunshine,  when  waves  grow  calm. 

"  But  WE — WE  return— we  return  no  more  I" 

The  heart's  young  dreams  when  their  spring  is  o'er  i 

The  love  it  hath  pour'd  so  freely  forth, 

The  boundless  trust  in  ideal  worth ; 

The  faith  in  affection— deep,  fond,  yet  vain— 

•^  These  are  the  Lost  that  return  not  again  I 

*  "  Ha  til— ha  til-^ha  til  ml  tulidle*'— We  return^we  retdn— ws  tctwa  bo 
inore,-»tbe  burden  of  the  Highland  toDg  of  emigratloBa 
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STORY  OF  ADAM  SCOTT. 


BY  THE  BTTBICK  SHEPHERD. 


On  a  fine  summer  evening,  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  on  a  year 
which  must  have  been  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  .^jme, 
or  some  years  subsequent  to  that, 
as  Adam  Scott>  farmer  of  Kildouglas, 
was  sittin«^in  a  small  public-house 
on  North  Tyne,  refreshing  himself 
on  brown  bread  and  Engnsh  beer, 
and  his  hui^ry  horse  teanng  up  the 
grass  about  the  kul-yard  dike,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  tall  ungainly  fel- 
low, who  entered  the  hut,  and  in  the 
broadest  Northumberland  tongue, 
enquired  if  he  was  bound  for  l^^t- 
land.  *•  What  gars  ye  speer  that,  an 
U  be  your  will  r '  said  Scott,  with  the 
diaracteristic  caution  of  his  country- 
men. 

"  Because  a  neighbour  and  I  are 
agoing  that  way  to-night,"  said  the 
stranger,  ^  and  we  knaw  neything 
at  all  about  the  rwoad ;  and  mwore 
than  that,  we  carry  soomthing  rey- 
ther  ower  valuable  to  risk  &e  lo« 
sing  of;  and  as  we  saw  your  horse 
rooging  and  rey  ving  with  the  saddle 
on  him,  I  made  bould  to  call,  thi^- 
ing  you  might  direct  us  on  this 
corned  rwoad." 

**  An'  what  will  you  gie  me  if  I 
guide  you  safely  into  Scotland,  an' 
aet  ye  amce  mair  upon  a  hee  road  ?" 
said  Scott 

•*  Woy,  man,  we'll  give  thee  as 
mooch  bread  as  thou  canst  eat,  and 
as  mooch  beer  as  thou  canst  drink— 
and  mwore  we  cannot  have  in  this 
moorland,"  said  the  man. 

^  It  is  a  fair  offer,"  said  Adam 
Scott ;  ^  but  ril  no  pit  ye  to  that  ex- 
pense, as  I  am  gaun  o'er  the  fells  the 
night  at  ony  rate ;  sae,  if  ve'll  wait 
my  bijune,  for  my  horse  is  plaguit 
weary,  and  amaist  jaded  to  death, 
then  we  shall  ride  thegither,  and  I 
ken  the  country  weel;  out  road  ye 
will  find  nane.' 

The  two  men  then  fastened  their 
horses,  and  came  in  and  joined  Scott; 
so  they  called  for  ale,  drank  one  an- 
other's healths  at  every  pull,  and 
•earned  quite  delighted  that  thev 
were  to  travel  in  company.  The  tall 
flUH^  who  came  in  first,  was  loqua- 
ekNui  aad  outHpokcn,.  though  one 
ptn  o(  Ua  story  often  did  not  taJlj 


with  the  other;  but  his  neighbour 
was  sullen  and  retired,  seldom  speak- 
ing, and  as  seldom  looking  one  m  the 
face.  Scott  had  at  first  a  confused 
recollection  of  having  seen  him,  but 
in  what  circumstances  he  could  not 
remember,  and  he  soon  gave  up  the 
idea  as  a  false  one. 
'  They  mounted  at  length,  and  there 
being  no  path  up  the  North  Tyne 
then,  nor  till  very  lately,  their  way 
lay  over  ridges  and  moors,  and 
sometimes  by  the  margin  of  the  wild 
river.  The  tall  man  had  been  very 
communicative,  and,'  frankly  told 
Scott  that  they  were  going  into  Scot- 
land to  try  to  purchase  sheep  and 
cattle,  where  they  expected  to  get 
them  for  next  to  notmfig,  and  that 
they  had  brought  ^old  wnh  them  for 
that  purpose.  This  led  on  Scott  to 
tell  him  of  his  own  adventures  in 
that  line.  He  had  come  to  StagshawC 
bank  fair,  the  only  market  then  for 
Scots  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  north 
of  Englana,  with  a  great  number  of 
sheep  for  sale,  but  findingno  demand, 
he  bought  up  all  the  sheep  from  his 
countrymen  for  which  he  could  get 
credit,  and  drove  on  to  the  York- 
shire markets,  where  he  hawked 
them  off  in  the  best  manner  he  could, 
and  was  now  in  fact  returning  to 
Scotland  literally  laden  with  money 
to  pay  his  obligations. 

After  this  communication,  the  tall 
man  always  rode  before  Adam  Scott, 
and  the  short  thick-set  sullen  fel- 
low behind  him,  a  position  which, 
the  moment  it  was  altered,  was  re- 
sumed, and  at  which  Scott  befi;an  to 
be  a  little  uneasy.  It  was  still  light, 
though  wearing  late,  for  there  is  little 
night  at  that  season,  when  the  travel- 
lers came  to  a  wild  glen  called  Bell's 
Bum,  a  considerable  way  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Border.  The  tall 
man  was  still  riding  before,  and  con- 
siderably a-head,  and  as  he  was 
mounting  the  ridge  on  the  north  side 
of  Bell's  Bum,  Adam  Scott  turned 
off  all  at  once  to  the  rijght  The  hin- 
dermost  man  drew  bndle  on  seeing 
this,  and  asked  Scott,  "  Where  now  'r 

«*  This  way,  lads.  This  way,"  was 
the  reply. 

The  (all  man  theu  t^^^'qv^as^i 
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that  tliat  could  never  be  the  road  to 
Liddisdalc,  to  which  he  liad  promised 
to  accompany  them. 

**  The  straight  road,  honest  man-— 
the  straight  road.  Follow  me/'  said 
Scott 

•  The  tall  man  then  rode  in  before 
him  and  said,  ^  VVhoy,  man,  thou'st 
either  drunk,  or  gone  stooped  with 
•leep,  for  wilt  thou  tell  me  that  the 
roaa  up  br  Blakehope  Shiel,  and 
down  the  Bummouth  rigg,  is  nwot 
the  rwoad  into  Liddisdaler*' 

**  Ay,  man !— ay,  man  I  How  comes 
this  ?"  said  Scott.  **  Sae  it  seems  ye 
are  nae  sic  strangers  to  the  road  as 
ye  pretendit  ?  Weel,  weel,  since  ye 
ken  that  road  sae  particularly  weel, 
gang  your  gates,  an*  take  tliat  road. 
For  me,  Vm  gaun  by  the  Fair-Lone, 
an'  if  Willie  Jardlne's  at  hame,  Fll 
no  gang  muckle  farther  the  nififht" 

**  The  devil  of  such  a  rwoad  thou 
shalt  go,  friend,  let  me  tell  thee 
that,*'  said  the  tall  fellow,  offering  to 
lay  hold  of  Scott*s  bridle.  <"  It  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  us  to 
get  safely  over  the  fell,  and  since 
we  have  put  ourselves  under  thuyne 
care,  thou  shalt  either  go  with  us,  or 
do  worse.** 

"  Dare  not  for  your  soul  to  lay 
your  hand  on  my  bridle,  sir,'*  said 
Bcott  I  "  for,  if  you  touch  either  my 
horse  or  myself  but  with  one  of  your 
fingers,  Fll  give  you  a  mark  to  know 
you  by.**  The  otlier  swore  by  a 
terrible  oath  that  he  would  touch 
both  him  and  it  if  he  would  not  act 
reasonably,  and  seized  the  horse 
rudely  by  the  bridle.  Scott  threw 
himself  from  his  horse  in  a  moment, 
and  prepared  for  action,  for  his  horse 
was  stifi  and  unwieldy ;  and  he  durst 
not  trust  himself  on  his  back  between 
two  others,  both  horses  of  mettle. 
He  was  armed  with  a  cudgel  alone, 
and  as  his  strength  and  courage  were 
unequalled  at  that  time,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  tall  Englishman 
would  have  come  down,  had  not  the 
other,  at  the  moment  the  bridle  was 
seized,  rushed  forward  and  seized 
his  companion  by  the  arm — *'  Fool ! 
madman  I'*  cried  he;  "  What  do  you 
mean?  has  not  the  honest  man  a 
right  to  go  what  way  he  pleases,  and 
what  business  have  you  to  stop  him  ? 
Thou  wert  a  rash  idiot  all  the  days 
of  thy  life,  and  thou  wilt  die  one,  or 
be  hangit  for  thy  mad  pranks.  Let 
£vJ^6rh&re,  Iswear|thou  shalt  iiei« 
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ther  touch  the  honest  man  nor  his 
horse  as  long  as  I  can  hinder  thee, 
and  I  thinks  I  should  be  as  good  a 
man  as  thee.  Let  us  go  all  by  the 
Fair-Lone,  since  it  is  so,  and  mayhap 
Mr  Jardine  will  take  us  all  in  for  the 
night." 

"  Whoy,  Bill,  thou  sayest  true 
after  all,"  said  the  tall  man  succumb* 
ing ;  *^  I'm  a  passionate  fool ;  but  a 
man  cannot  help  his  temper.  I  beg 
Mr  Scwotfs  pardon,  for  I  was  in  the 
wrong.  Come,  then,  let  us  go  by 
the  Fair-Lone  with  one  consent.** 

Scott  wasnow  grieved  and  ashamed 
of  his  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  men's 
motives,  and  that  moment^  if  they 
had  again  desired  him  to  have  ac« 
comnanied  them  over  the  fell,  he 
would  have  done  it ;  but  away  they 
all  rode  on  the  road  towards  the 
Fair-Lone,  the  tall  man  before  as 
usual,  Adam  Scott  in  the  middle,  and 
the  gruff  but  friendly  fellow  behind* 

They  had  not  rode  above  five  mi- 
nutes m  this  way,  Scott  bein^  quite 
reassured  of  the  integrity  of  his  com* 
panions,  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and 
letting  them  ride  and  approach  him 
as  they  listed,  when  the  hindermost 
man  struck  him  over  the  crown  ^vith 
a  loaded  whip  such  a  tremendous 
blow  as  would  have  felled  an  ox,  yet| 
as  circumstances  happened  to  be,  it 
had  not  much  effect  on  the  bullet 
head  of  Adam  Scott  When  the  man 
made  the  blow,  his  horse  started 
and  wheeled,  and  Scott,  with  a  rea- 
diness scarcely  natural  to  our  coun- 
trymen, the  moment  that  he  received 
the  blow,  knocked  down  the  fore* 
most  rider,  who  fell  from  his  horse 
like  lead.  The  short  stout  man  had 
by  this  time  brought  round  his  horsoi 
and  Adam  Scott  and  he  struck  eacli 
other  at  tiie  same  moment.  At  this 
stroke  he  cut  Adam's  cheek  and 
temple  very  sore ;  and  Adam  in  re* 
turn  brought  down  his  horse,  which 
fell  to  the  earth  with  a  groan.  A 
desperate  combat  now  ensued,  the 
Englishman  with  his  long  loaded 
whip,  and  the  Scott  with  his  thorn 
staff.  At  tlie  second  or  third  stroke, 
Adam  Scott  knocked  off  his  anti^o- 
nist's  wig,  and  then  at  once  knew 
him  for  a  highwayman,  or  common 
robber  and  murderer,  whom  he  had 
seen  at  his  trials  both  at  Carlisle  and 
Jeddart  This  incident  opened  Scott's 
eyes  to  the  sort  of  company  he  had 
fUlen  intOiaad  detpifingthe  re|pie'f 
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cowardice  who  durst  hot  attack  him 
before,  two  to  one,  hut  thought  to 
murder  him  at  one  hlow  hehind  his 
back,  he  laid  on  mthout  mercjr,  and 
in  about  a  minute  and  a  half  left  him 
for  dead.  By  this  time  the  tall  fellow 
had  got  up  on  one  knee  and  foot, 
but  was  pale  and  bloody,  on  which 
8cott  lent  him  another  knoit,  which 
again  laid  him  flat ;  and  then,  with- 
out touching  any  thing  that  belonged 
to  them,  Adam  mounted  his  sorry 
horse,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way 
homewards. 

As  ill  luck  would  hare  it,  our  far- 
mer did  not  call  at  Fair-Lone.  In- 
deed, his  calling  there  was  only  a 
pretence  to  try  nis  suspicious  com- 
panions ;  for  \^  illiam  Jardine  and  he 
were  but  little  acquainted,  and  that 
Httle  was  the  reverse  of  kindness  for 
Vne  another.  At  that  time  the  Bor- 
ders were  in  much  disorder,  owing 
to  the  discontents  regarding  the  late 
Union,  which  were  particularly  che«> 
rished  there ;  and  there  were  many 
bickerings  and  heart-burnings  be- 
tween the  natives  on  each  side  of  the 
Marches.  To  restrain  these  as  much 
as  possible,  there  were  keepers,  as 
they  were  called,  placed  all  along  the 
Border  line,  who  were  vested  with 
powers  to  examine  and  detain  any 
suspicious  person  from  either  side 
till  farther  triaL  Of  these  keepers^ 
or  marchmen,  Jardine  was  one ;  and 
he  being  placed  in  the  very  entry  of 
that  wud  pass  which  leads  from 
LiddisdfiJe  and  the  highlands  of  Te- 
viotdale  into  North  Tyne,  he  often 
found  his  hands  full.  He  was  an  in- 
trepid and  severe  fellow ;  and  having 
received  a  valuable  present  from 
some  English  noblemen  for  his  inte- 

Sity,from  that  time  forth  it  was  noted 
at  he  was  most  severe  on  the  Scots, 
and  blamed  them  for  every  thing. 

Now  Scott  ought,  by  all  means,  to 
Iiave  called  there,  and  laid  his  case 
before  the  keeper,  and  have  gone 
with  him  to  the  maimed  or  killed 
men,  and  then  he  would  have  been 
safe.  He  did  neither,  but  passed  by 
on  the  otlicr  side,  and  posted  on 
straight  over  moss  and  moor  for  Kil- 
douglas.  He  seems  to  have  been 
astounded  at  the  imminent  danger 
lie  bad  escaped ;  and  after  having,  as 
he  befieved^  killed  two  men,  aurst 
liot  hce  the  stem  keeper,  and  that 
Meeper  hia  enemy;  and  as  a  great 
^Mrt  of  Uie  trcaaure  he  auriea  5e« 
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longed  to  others,  and  not  to  himself, 
he  was  anxious  about  it,  and  made 
all  the  haste  home  that  he  could,  that 
so  he  might  get  honestly  quit  of  it 

But,  alas  I  our  brave  farmer  got  not 
so  soon  home  as  he  intended.  There 
is  a  part  of  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive here  which  I  remember  but  con- 
fusedly. But  it  seems,  that  imme- 
diately after  Scott  left  the  prostrate 
robbers,  some  more  passengers  from 
the  fair  came  ridine  up,  and  finding 
the  one  man  speechless  and  the  other 
grievously  mauled,  and  on  enquiring 
what  had  happened,  the  tall  man 
told  them  in  a  feeble  voice  that  they 
had  been  murdered  and  robbed  by 
a  rascally  Scot  called  Adam  Scott  of 
Kildouglas.  As  the  matter  looked 
so  ill,  some  of  the  men  galloped 
straight  to  Faii^Lone,  and  apprised 
the  marchman,  who  instantly  took 
horse  and  pursued ;  and  having  a  pri- 
vilege of  calling  one  man  out  of  each 
house,  his  company  increased  rapid- 
ly. Jardine,  well  knowing  the  wild 
tract  that  Scott  would  take,  came  up 
with  him  about  midnight  at  a  place 
called  Langside,  and  tnere  took  him 
prisoner. 

It  was  in  vain  that  our  honest  yeo- 
man told  tlie  keeper  the  truth  of  the 
story— he  gained  no  credit  For  the 
keeper  told  him,  that  he  had  no  right 
to  trt/  the  cause;  only  he,  Adam 
Scott,  had  been  accused  to  him  of 
robbery  and  murder,  and  it  was  his 
office  to  secure  him  till  the  matter 
was  enquired  into.  He  assured  Scott 
further,  that  his  cause  looked  very 
ill ;  for  had  he  been  an  honest  man, 
and  attacked  by  robbers,  he  would 
have  caUed  in  passing,  and  told  him 
so.  Scott  pleaded  hard  to  be  taken 
before  tlie  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale ;  but 
the  alleged  crime  having  been  com- 
mitted m  England,  he  was  carried  to 
Carlisle.  When  Scott  heard  that 
such  a  liard  fate  awaited  him,  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  himself  thus : 
— ^  Aye,  man,  an'  am  I  really  to  be 
tried  for  my  life  by  Englishmen  for 
felling  twa  English  robbers  ?  If  that 
be  the  case,  I  hae  nae  inair  chance 
for  my  life  than  a  Scots  fox  has 
amang  an  Endish  pack  o*  hounds. 
But  had  I  kena  half  an  hour  ago  what 
I  ken  now,  you  an'  a'  your  menzie 
should  never  hae  taen  Aidie  Scott 
alive." 

To  Carlisle  he  was  taken  and  ^ 
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from  hiniy  and  given  in  keeping  to 
the  Ma^or,  in  order  to  be  restored 
to  the  riehtful  owners;  and  witnesses 
ffatherea  in  all  the  way  from  York- 
shire, such  as  the  tall  man  named ; — 
for  as  to  all  that  Adam  told  in  his 
own  defence,  his  English  judges  only 
laughed  at  it,  regarding  it  no  more 
than  die  barking  of  a  dog.  Indeed^ 
from  ^e  time  he  heard  the  tall  man's 
evidence,  whom  he  felled  first,  he 
lost  hope  of  life.  That  scoundrel 
swore  tiiat  Scott  had  knocked  them 
both  down  and  robbed  them,  when 
they  were  neither  touching  him 
nor  harming  him  in  any  manner 
of  way.  And  it  seemed  to  be  a  cu- 
rious fact,  that  the  fellow  really 
never  knew  that  Scott  had  been  at- 
tacked at  all.  He  had  neither  heard 
nor  seen  when  his  companion  struck 
the  blow,  and  that  instant  having 
been  knocked  down  himself,  he  was 
quite  justifiable  in  believing  tliat,  at 
all  events,  Scott  had  meant  to  dis- 
patch them  both.  When  Adam  re- 
lated how  this  happened,  his  accuser 
said  he  knew  that  was  an  arrant  lie; 
for  had  his  companion  once  struck, 
there  was  not  a  head  which  he  would 
not  have  split. 

■  ''  Aha !  It  is  a*  that  ye  ken  about 
it,  lad,"  said  Adam ;  *'  I  fand  it  nae 
mair  than  a  rattan's  tail  I  I  had  baith 
my  night-cap  an'  a  fiannen  sark  in 
the  crown  o'  my  bannet.  But  will 
ye  just  be  sae  good  as  tell  the  gentle- 
men wha  that  companion  o'  yours 
was ;  for  if  ye  dinna  do  it,  I  can  do 
it  for  you.  It  was  nae  other  than 
Ned  Thorn,  the  greatest  thief  in  a' 
England." 

The  Sheriff  here  looked  a  little 
suspicious  at  the  witnesses ;  but  the 
allegation  was  soon  repelled  by  the 
oatiis  of  two,  who,  it  was  afterwards 
proven,  both  perjured  themselves. 
The  Mayor  told  Scott  to  be  making 
provision  for  his  latter  end ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  he  would  delay  pass- 
ing sentence  for  eight  days,  to  see  if 
he  could  bring  forward  any  exculpa- 
tory proof.    Alas!  lying  bound  in 
Carlifue  prison  as  he  was,  how  could 
he  bring  forward  proof  ?  For  in  those 
days,  without  a  special  messenger, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  communi- 
t^tion;  and  the  only  proofa  Adam 
could  have  brought  forward  were, 
^/  tAe  men  forced  themselves  into 
*^  compaBv,  and  that  he  had  as 


counted  for  the  whole  of  the  moiiey. 
He  asked  in  Court  if  anir  perBon 
would  go  a  message  for  nim,  bul 
none  accepted  or  seemed  to  care  foi 
him.  He  believed  seriously  that  the; 
wanted  to  hang  him  for  the  sake  oi 
his  money,  and  gave  up  hope. 

Always  as  A&m  sold  one  drove 
of  sheep  after  another  in  Yorkshire, 
he  dispatched  his  drivers  home  uS 
Scotland,  and  with  the  last  that  re- 
turned, he  sent  word  of  the  very  da} 
on  which  he  would  be  home,  when 
all  his  creditors  were  to  meet  him 
at  his  own  house,  and  receive  theii 
money.  However,  by  themanoeuvrei 
of  one  rascal,  (now  one  of  his  ac- 
cusers,) he  was  detained  in  Elngland 
three  days  longer.  The  farmers  came 
all  on  the  appointed  day,  and  found 
^e  gudewife  had  the  muckle  pat  on, 
but  no  Adam  Scott  came  with  hit 
pockets  full  of  English  ffold  to  them, 
though  many  a  long  look  was  cast  tc 
the  head  of  the  Black  Swire.  The} 
came  the  next  day,  and  the  next  again, 
and  then  began  to  fear  that  some  mis- 
fortune very  serious  had  befallen  tfl 
their  friend. 

There  was  an  elderly  female  lived 
in  the  house  with  Scott,  called  Kitt} 
Cairns,  who  was  aunt  either  to  the 
goodman  or  the  goodwife,  I  have  for- 
got which;  but  Auntie  Kitty  was  hei 
common  denomination.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  Adam  Scott  was  taken  pri- 
soner, this  old  woman  arose  early 
went  to  her  niece's  bedside,  and  said, 
'*  Meggification,  hinny !  sic  a  dream 
as  I  hae  had  about  Aidie ! — an'  it's  a 
true  dream,  too !  I  could  tak  my  aitli 
to  every  sentence  o't — aye,  an*  to 
ilka  person  connectit  wi't,  gin  I  saw 
him  atween  the  een." 

"  Oh,  auntie,  for  mercy's  sake 
baud  your  tongue,  for  you  are  garring 
a'  my  heart  quake  I  Ower  weel  do 
I  ken  how  true  your  dreams  are  at 
certain  times!" 

**  Aye,  hmny!  an*  did  you  evei 
hear  me  say  that  sic  an'  sic  a  dream 
was  true  when  it  turned  out  to  be 
otherwise?  Na,  never  i'  your  life 
An'  as  for  folk  to  say  that  there'c 
nae  truth  in  dreams,  ye  ken  that's  n 
mere  megrification.  Weel,  ye  shall 
hear;  for  I'm  no  gaun  to  tell  ye  fl 
dream,  ye  see,  nor  aught  like  ane ; 
but  an  even-down  tnie  «u>T>f .  Qui 
Aidie  was  sair  pmcVi^  u>  ^e^  ^ 
hinderend  o*  V\\s  sYieep,  taW.  up  com 
A  brftw  daabins  seu^^iim^t  WXQ.  \y 
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him  a  third  mdr  than  they  were 
worth,  wi'  the  intention  o'  paying  the 
poor  timple  Scotchman  in  oase 
money.  But,  aha !  let  our  Aidie  alane ! 
He  be^ud  to  poize  the  guineas  on 
his  ton^e,  an'  feint  a  ane  o*  them 
he  waa  hae  till  they  were  a*  fairly 
weighed  afore  a  magistrate ;  and  sae 
the  grand  villain  had  to  pay  the  hale 
in  good  sterling  gowd.  This  angered 
him  sae  sair  that  he  hired  twa  o'  his 
ruffians  to  follow  our  poor  Aidie,  and 
tdc  a*  the  money  frae  nim.  I  saw  the 
haill  o't,an'  I  could  ken  the  twa  chaps 
weel  if  confrontit  wi*  them.  They 
cam  to  him  drinkin'  his  ale.  They 
rade  on  an'  rade  on  wi'  him,  till  they 
partit  roads,  an'  then  they  fell  on 
nim,  an'  a  sair  battle  it  was;  but 
Aidie  wan,  and  felled  them  baith. 
Then  he  fled  for  hame,  but  the  Eng- 
lish pursued,  an'  took  him  away  to 
Carlisle  prison ;  an'  if  nae  relief  come 
in  eight  da3rs,  he'll  be  hanged." 

This  strange  story  threw  the  poor 
good  wife  of  Kildou^las  into  the  deep- 
est distress ;  and  the  very  first  cre- 
ditor who  came  that  morning,  she 
made  Auntie  Kitty  I'^^eat  it  over  to 
him.  This  was  one  Tnomas  Linton, 
and  she  could  not  have  repeated  it 
to  a  fitter  man;  for,  though  a  reli- 
gious and  devout  man,  he  was  very 
superstitious,  and  believed  in  all 
Auntie's  visions  most  thoroughly. 
Indeed,  he  believed  farther ;  for  he 
believed  she  was  a  witch,  or  one  who 
had  a  familiar  spirit,  and  knew  every 
thing  almost  either  beneath  or  be- 
Tond  the  moon.  And  Linton  and 
his  brotiier  being  both  heavy  credi- 
tors, the  former  undertook  at  once 
to  ride  to  the  south,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  learn  something  of  Adam 
Scott  and  the  money ;  and,  if  he 
heard  nothing  by  the  way,  to  go  as 
far  as  Carlisle,  and  even,  if  he  found 
him  not  there,  into  Yorkshire.  Ac- 
cordingly he  sent  a  message  to  his 
brother,  and  proceeded  southward ; 
and  at  a  village  called  Stanegirth- 
side,  he  first  heard  an  account  tnat  a 
man  called  Scott  was  carried  through 
that  place,  on  the  Friday  before,  to 
Carlisle  jail,  accused  of  robbery  and 
murder.  This  was  astounding  news; 
and,  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  Linton 
pressed  on,  and  reached  Carlisle  fre- 
fare  the  exnwinatiou  concluded,  of 
which  mcDtion  was  formerly  made  • 
^when  Adam  Scott  asked  through 
mo  crowded  court,  if  any  preawt 
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would  eo  a  message  for  him  into 
Scotlana  for  a  fair  reward,  and  all 
had  declined  it,  then  Thomas  Linton 
stepped  forward  within  the  crowd, 
and  said,  *«  Aye,  here  is  ane,  Adam, 
that  wiU  ride  to  ony  part  in  a'  Scot- 
land or  England  for  ye ;  ride  up  to 
Lunnon  to  your  chief  in  the  House  o' 
Lords,  afore  thae  English  loons  sliall 
dare  to  lay  a  foul  finger  on  ye ! — An' 
I  can  tell  you,  Mr  Sfaim,  or  Mr  Pro- 
vice,  or  whatever  ye  be,  that  you  are 
gaun  to  get  yoursell  into  a  grand 
•  scrape,  for  there  never  was  an  ho- 
nester  man  breathed  tiie  breath  o' 
life  than  Aidie  Scott" 

The  judge  smiled,  and  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  proofs  of  that; 
and,  for  jLinton's  encouragement, 
made  the  town-clerk  read  over  the 
worst  part  of  the  evidence,  which 
was  very  bad  indeed,  only  not  one 
word  of  it  true.  But  Linton  told 
them,  he  cared  nothing  for  their  evi- 
dence against  a  Scot;  '<  for  it  was  weel 
enough  kend  that  the  Englishers  war 
a'  gnt  leears,  an'  wad  swear  to  ony 
thing  that  suited  them ;  but  let  him 
aince  get  Adam  Scott*s  plain  story, 
an'  then  he  wad  ken  how  matters 
stood." 

He  was  indulged  with  a  private 
interview,  and  greatly  were  the  two 
friends  puzzled  now  to  proceed.  The 
swindler,  who  really  had  bought  the 
last  ewes  from  Scott,  had  put  a  pri- 
vate mark  upon  all  his  good  gola  to 
distinguish  it  from  his  base  metal, 
and  made  oath  that  all  that  gold  was 
his ;  and  that  he  had  given  it  to  his 
servant,  whom  Scott  had  robbed,  to 
buy  cattle  for  him  in  Scotland.  The 
.  mark  was  evident;  and  that  had  a 
bad  look ;  but  when  Scott  told  tlie 
true  story,  Linton  insisted  on  the  ma- 
gistrate being  summoned  to  Court, 
who  saw  that  gold  weighed  over  to 
his  friend.  ''  And  I  will  mysell  tak 
in  hand,"  said  he, ''  not  only  to  bring 
forward  all  the  farmers  from  whom 
Scott  bought  the  sheep,  but  all  the 
Englishmen  to  whom  he  sold  them ; 
an'  gin  I  dinna  prove  him  an  honest 
man,  if  ye  gie  me  time,  I- sail  gie 
you  leave  to  Iiang  me  in  his  place." 
The  swindler  and  robber  now  be- 
gan to  look  rather  blank)  bw\,  ^^e- 
tended  to  laugb  at  tlxe  8\\e^\Aoxk&  qI 
Thomas  Linton;  l^ut  t^ie  ^oX.  «^t 
up  his  biraea,  and  to\d  \!i[ve  ioxmec 
that  <*  he  could  -prove*  \>y  xX\»  ^^^ 
deace  of  two  Englidi  aXdeimeUv^^ 
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•aw  the  ^old  weighed,  that  he  had 
paid  to  his  friend  the  exact  sum 
which  he  had  here  claimed;  and 
that,  either  dead  or  ali^e,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  produce  die  body  of 
the  other  robber,  or  he  who  pre- 
tended to  have  been  robbed,  to  shew 
what  sort  of  savants  he  emplored. 
^  ru  bring  baith  noblemen  and  law- 
yers frae  Scotiand,"  added  he, "  who 
will  see  justice  done  to  so  brave  and 
so  worthy  a  man ;  an'  if  they  dinna 
gar  vou  skempa  take  his  place,  never 
credit  a  Soot  again." 

Adam  Scott^  chief  being  in  Lon* 
don,  and  his  own  laird  a  man  of  no 
consequence,  Linton  rode  straight  off 
to  his  own  laird,  the  Earl  of  Traquair, 
travelling  mshx  and  day  till  he  reach^ 
ed  him.  The  Earl,  being  in  Edin- 
burgh, sent  for  a  remarkably  clever 
and  shrewd  lawyer,  one  David  Wil- 
liamson, and  also  for  Alexander 
fifurray.  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  and 
to  these  three  Linton  told  his  story, 
assuring  them,  that  he  could  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it  in  every  particular ; 
^  and  after  Williamson  had  questioned 
him  backwards  and  forwards,  it  was 
resolved  that  something  should  in- 
stantly be  done  for  the  safety  of 
Scott.  Accordingly, Williamson  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Mayor,  which  was 
signed  by  the  Earl,  and  the  Sheriff  of 
Soott*8  county,  which  letter  charged 
tlfte  'Mayor  to  take  good  heed  ^vhat 
lie  1f«s  about,  and  not  to  move  in 
the  matter  of  Scott  till  Quarter-ses- 
sion day,  which  was  not  distant,  and 
then  counsel  would  attend  to  see 
justice  done  to  a  man,  who  had  al- 
ways been  so  highly  esteemed.  And 
that  by  all  means  he  (the  Mayor) 
was  to  secure  Scott's  three  accusers, 
and  not  suffer  them  by  any  means  to 
escape,  as  he  should  answer  for  it 
The  letter  also  bore  a  list  of  the 
English  witnesses  who  behoved  to 
be  there.  Linton  hastened  back  with 


it,  and  that  letter  changed  the  faoo 
of  affairs  mightily.  The  grand  swind- 
ler and  the  tall  robber  were  both 
seized  and  laid  in  irons,  and  the 
otlier  also  was  found  with  great  trou- 
ble. From  that  time  forth  there  re- 
mained little  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
Scott's  narrative ;  for  this  man  waa 
no  other  than  the  notorloua  Edward 
Thorn,  who  had  eluded  the  aentenev 
of  the  law  both  in  Scotbmd  and  Eog)- 
land,  in  the  most  wonderful  manner^ 
and  it  was  well  known  that  he  be* 
loi^ged  to  a  notable  gang  of  robbersi ' 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  hutory  of  that 
interesting  trial  is  far  too- long  for  a 
winter-evening  tale,  such  as  Ihisi 
though  I  have  often  heard  it  all  gone 
over; — how  Williamson  astonished 
the  natives  with  his  cross  questions^ 
his  speeches,  and  his  evidences; 
—how  confounded  the  Mayor  an^ 
aldermen  were,  that  they  had  not 
discerned  these  circumstances  be- 
fore;— ^how  Thom,  at  last,  turned 
king's  evidence,  and  confessed  the 
whole ; — how  the  head  swindler  waa 
condemned  and  executed,  and  1^ 
tall  robber  whipped  and  dismissed, 
because  he  had  in  fact  only  intended 
a  robbery,  but  had  no  hand  in  it;— 
and,  finally,  how  Scott  waa  released 
with  the  higliest  approbation;  while 
both  magistrates  and  burgesses  of 
ancient  Carlisle  strove  with  one  ai^- 
other  how  to  heap  most  favours  on 
him  and  his  friend  Thomas  Linton; 
There  were  upwards  of  two  hunt 
dred  Scottish  yeomen  accompanfed 
the  two  friends  up  the  Esk,  who 
had  all  been  drawn  to  Carlisle  !• 
hear  the  trial;  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  that,  if  matters  had  gone 
otherwise  ^an  they  did,  a  rescue 
was  intended. 

Why  should  any  body  despise  A 
dream,  or  any  thin^  whatever  In  which 
one  seriously  believes  ? 
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VOTING  BY  PROXT^ 


SCPFOSB  the  people  of  the  island 

ef  ToBgBtaboo*  m  llie  Pacific  ocean, 

ted  ii£raDced  to  such  a  degree  of 

cifilHatioii,  that  they  were  ripe  for 

prfirical  institutionB ;  and  suppose, 

that  hearinff  of  the  pre-eminence  of 

Great  BrittSn  in  these  matters,  thejr 

were  to  send  one  of  their  wisest  men 

lor  the  express  purpose  of  acquiring 

a  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  prin* 

cnplea  of  the  Briosh  Constitution. 

Might  we  not  imagine  such  a  dia> 

Idgue  aa  the  followmg  to  take  place 

between  the  Tongataboo  philosopher, 

and  the  Englishman,  whoever   he 

■Bight  be,  who  undertook  to  expound 

t^  theorjr  and  practice  of  our  admi* 

Table  system  or  eoTemment  ? 

Miheopher,  1  comprehend  dis- 
tinctly, from  your  explanations,  the 
separate  functions,  ana  the  combined 
energies,  of  the  three  estates  of  tlie 
realm ;  and  the  more  I  reflect  upon 
tiiem,  the  more  deeply  I  am  impress- 
ed with  that  amazing  wisdom  which 
has  perfected  so  noble  a  scheme  of 
civil  polity. 

EmgluhmaiL  It  has  been  the  pro- 
gressive work  of  past  ages,  and  will 
remain  the  admiration  of  future  ones. 
PkUasopher,  The  welfare  of  tliat 
countrv  is  thrice  secure,  where  no> 
thing  depends  upon  the  will  of  one 
roan,  but  where  the  sages  of  the  land 
assemble  in  council  to  deliberate 
upon  all  that  concerns  the  public 
aood.  I  have  been  a  witness  of  the 
uborious  zeal  with  which  they  dis- 
chaige  this  duty;  unmindful  of  all 
personal  inconvenience,  and  denying 
themselves,  ni^t  after  night,  the 
needful  rest  which  nature  has  ordain- 
ed. In  what  other  nation  will  you 
£nd  such  devotion,  such  ardent,  such 
exalted  patriotism  ? 

Englishman  {smilingy)  The  refiults 
are  pretty  nearly  as  you  describe ; 
the  causes,  I  apprehend,  somewhat 
more  complicated.  You  see  tliat  lady 
who  is  in  the  act  of  drawing  her  purse- 
atrings,  to  bestow  her  churity  upon  a 
poor  crippled  mendicant  who  has  so- 
licited it.  I  know  her.  She  knows 
me ;  and  she  knows  I  am  obserring 
her.  What  a  mceful  attitude  I  How 
well  that  san&l  becomes  her  foot  and 
•■Ue  i    How  tiie  diamond  oa  her 


finger  sparkles  in  the  sun  I  And 
what  can  be  more  beautifully  con» 
trasted  than  her  white,  delicate  hand, 
and  the  squalid,  shrivelled,  palm 
which  is  extended  to  receive  her 
bounty?  And  now  she  steals  a  glance 
from  beneath  those  jet-black  arches, 
her  eyebrows,  to  be  certain  ^e  is 
noticed.  It  is  a  piece  of  acting,  in» 
tended  to  be  seen  by  all,  but  admired 
by  one.  What  need  the  supplicant 
care  ?  He  is  benefited.  His  wants 
are  relieved  as  effectually  as  if  pure 
and  holy  charity  had  administered 
the  alms. 

Philosopher*  I  understand  you. 
Wiere  cood  is  doiie,  it  is  not  for  man 
to  look  oeyond  the  deed.  The  mo»> 
tive  and  the  act  are  linked  together 
in  His  sight  only,  who  is  alone  able 
to  unite  them. 

Englishman,  Exactly^ 
Philosopher,  Still  you  arc  a  happy 
and  an  enviable  people,  to  possess 
such  beneficent  legislators,  who  do 
nothing  to  complain  of  upon  eartli, 
and  who,  in  their  account  with  Hoa^ 
ven,    may    sot    off   value  received^ 
against  any  deficiency  of  just  inten»-- 
tions  in  their  balance  sheet    But  be* 
fore  we  quit  tliis  branch  of  our  disi 
course,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  explain 
a  matter  which  I  do  not  clonrly  com^ 
prebend.    I  perceive,  in  that  illus- 
trious and  august  assembly  of  sages, 
whom  you  call,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  the  House  of  Peers,  a  class 
of  nobles  who  are  known  by  the  title 
of  paoxiES.    They  seem  to  be  very 
numerous,  and  to  exercise  a  most  in»- 
portant  influence  in  determining  the 
final  issue  of  all  great  public  ques- 
tions, on  which  occasions  only,  they 
take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  I  sup- 
pose they  are  the  wisest  of  your  wise 
men  :  venerable  seers,  or  iudividwUs 
gifted  by  nature  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  who  constitute  a  sort 
of  college  of  arbitrators,  their  func- 
tions being  to  listen  to  all  tliat  is  ur- 
ged on  both  sides,  to  encjuire  dispas- 
sionately into  fscts,  to  weigh  evidence 
with  scrupulous  imparti^ity,to  min- 
gle witli  none,  to  Know  no  parties, 
but  as  far  as  human  faculties  can 
stretch  into  the  regions  of  pure,  v 

mixed  trathi  to  do  «0|  «xi4L^<^i^ 


^.^v^.ptcs  ui    pure,    unmixcii 

truth,  who  exercise  such  an  import- 

AUt  influence  in  determining  the  final 

issue  of  all  great  public  questions, 

'and  I  admit  they  do  exercise  this 

niluence,)  those  proxies  to  whom 

rou  assign  the  exalted  function  of 

living  enect  by  their  voices  to  such 

neasures  only  as  they  believe,  in  the 

acred  depths  of  their  hearts,  are 

)unded  upon  perfect  justice,  are 

eraons  who  are  never  present,  who 

ever  hear  one  word  oi  what  is  said 

1    either   side,  but  deposit  their 

voices"  in  the  pockets  of   their 

iends,  to  use  them  at  their  pleasure. 

Philosopher.    Impossible ! 

Englishman.    Most  true,  notwith- 

mding.    The  constitution  accords 

privilege  to  Peers  of  Parliament, 

lich  is  not  granted  to  the  other 

Mich  of  the  legislature,  that  of  ha- 

S\  their  votes  registered  for  or 
nst  a  question  in  their  absence, 
th  the  same  validity  and  effect  as 
hey  were  present ;  so  that  a  noble 
y  be  fox-huntmg,  laid  up  with  the 
it,  travelling  abroad,  or  dischar- 
g  a  lucrative  office  in  some  of  our 
iign  possessions,  without  being 
reoy  incapacitated  from  exerci- 
\  a  direct  influence  in  the  nation- 
ouncils  at  home. 
Philosopher.    How!  Does   your 
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■id  udentandy  tiirtNigh  the  eyes, 
■id  ean^  md  mindfl,  of  others? 
What  is  this  but  to  deliver  the  peo- 
ple^ and  an  that  moet  nearly  concernB 
OMBii,  into  the  hands  of  forty  or  fifty 
■fitma  ?  and  will  not  the  people 
■armur,  and  require  that  the  peer- 
aca  itself  should  be  remodelled;  that 
ruibons»  and  sarters,  and  trifles,  and 
dcacent»  ahoiud  not  carry  with  them 
Iha  preroaative  of  being  le^slators, 
but  that  ttie  capacity  to  tlimk,  and 
the  disposition  to  exercise  tlie  capa- 
city* should  be  the  superior  auaiifi- 
catlon  ?**  My  friend,  you  woula  laugh 
at  tlie  man  who  should  propose  to 
nfke  love  byproxy,  to  eat  by  proxy, 
to  be  married  by  proxy,  or  to  inherit 
a/ortune  by  proxy ;  yet,  because  cus- 
tom his  thrown  her  mantle  over  it, 
you  cannot  see  the;equally  gross  ab- 
surdity, and  the  infinitely  greater  evil, 
mi  statesmen  governing  by  proxy. 

I  know  not  how  the  arguments  of 
my  Tongataboophilosopher  could  be 
overthrown.  Tney  might  be  neu- 
tralized a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  It  comes  to  the  same 
end,  whether  men  vote  upon  a  ques- 
tion without  knowing  any  thing  about 
it,  or  whether,  after  knowing  every 
thing;  they  vote  at  the  nod  of  a  mi- 
nister, or  by  Ibe  compact  of  a  party ; 
in  both  cases,  alike  regardless  of  the 
votes  they  ought  to  give,  and  of  the 
votes  they  would  give,  if  neither  mi- 
nister nor  party  interposed.  Still, 
th^e  is  a  marked,  undisguised  pro- 
sdtiition  of  principle  in  the  one  case, 
which  does  not  glare  so  hideously 
upon  us  in  the  other.  The  peer,  who, 
in  his  place,  votes  with  tlie  minister, 
may  be  supposed  (by  a  great  stretch 
of  charitable  interpretation,  in  some 
cases,  1  allow)  to  be  convinced  of 
the  expediency  or  justice  of  the  mea- 
sure he  supports;  it  is  possible  he 
may  be  sincere,  as  well  as  consistent; 
and  when  inconsistent,  tliat  he  may 
be  honourably  converted  from  for- 
mer heresies.  But  he  who  pins  his 
vote  upon  the  minister's  sleeve; — who 
says  to  him.  Do  wliat  you  please ;  I 
am  your  ready,  obsequious,  unrea- 
soning slave ;  use  me  whenever  you 
want  me,  and  for  wliatever  purpose 
you  want  me;  count  me  as  one  in 
(every  division,  be  it  upon  the  dirtiest 
Joii^  the  most  atrocious  injustice,  or 
tiM  yileat  sacrifice  of  national  lio- 
.Bour  that  ever  disgraced  a  cabinet; 
unlcBowing.  unenquiring,  unsatisfied 
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of  all,  save  this,  that  a  bargain  has 
been  struck  between  us,  and  that  I 
abide  by  it  to  the  uttermost  condi- 
tion ;-^he,  I  say,  who  does  this — and 
every  absent  peer  who  leases  out  his 
vote  bjr  proxy,  does  in  effect  do  it- 
commits  an  act  of  self-abasement,  of 
public  wrong,  and  of  legislative 
mockery,  which,  it  might  be  thought, 
only  required  to  be  Sius  stated,  to 
be  for  evei*  abolished. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  how  tlie 
system  operates.  On  the  25th  Fe- 
bruary, Earl  Stanhope  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  for  tne  House  resol- 
ving itself  into  a  committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  internal  state  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  no  mere  party  (j^uestion, 
but  one  raised  upon  tlie  petitions  of 
the  people,  who  complained  of  un- 
paralleled distress,  and  implored  the 
Wislature  to  enquire  into  its  causes, 
with  a  view  to  devise,  if  possible, 
soijne  mode  of  relief.  When  the  House 
divided,  after  a  debate  of  ninehours^ 
the  numbers  stood  thus :— - 

Contents. 
Present,  15— Proxies,  10,     •     25 

Nonrcontents. 
Present,  67— Proxies,  51,     •    118 


Majority, 


93 


Here,  then,  were  sixty-one  peers, 
(nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  decla- 
red votes,)  who,  without  heariog  any 
one  reason  assigned  for  or  against  tlie 
motion,  without  knowing  in  a  regu- 
lar and  constitutional  manner  what 
were  tlie  complaints  of  the  people, 
with  what  justice  they  were  urged, 
or  with  what  justice  tiiey  are  disre- 
garded, took  upon  themselves,  ne- 
vertheless, to  record  their  silent  opi- 
nions (if,  indeed,  they  had  any  opi- 
nions at  all  upon  the  (question.)  Ton 
of  tliese  omniscient  sages  were  for 
granting  enquiry ;  and  so  far  as  there 
must  always  be  a  prima  facie  equity 
in  allowing  those  who  complain  to 
have  the  benefit  of  investigation,  so 
far,  it  may  be  said,  they  were  less 
obviously  reprehensible  than  the  51 
who  intuitively  saw  that  it  would  be 
most  improper,  or  that  it  was  perfect- 
ly unnecessary,  to  have  any  enquiry. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  in  a  speech  which  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect — (not  in  the 
House,  but  upon  the  country) — as 
well  from  its  range  of  research,  and 
the  facts  consequently  accumul«LtA~ 


to 
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from  tlie  reasonings  with  which 
these  fticte  were  elucidated  and  ap- 
p^MBd,  attempted  to  shew  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  the  positive  duty,  of 
appointing  "  a  select  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  la* 
bouring  classes,  and  also  relative  to 
those  taxes  which  pressed  more  im- 
mediately on  the  productive  classes 
of  the  country."  A  debate  of  ei^ht 
hours  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
CUu-l  Bathurst,  that  great  man  and 
Iionest  politician  Lord  Eldon,  the 
Earl  of  ^Vinchelsea,  Lord  Holland, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the 
Diike  of  Wellington,  among  others, 
stated  their  views  of  the  expediency 
pr  inexpediency  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee. Upon  the  division  the  num- 
|»er8  ran  thus  :— 

Contents, 
Present,  39— Proxies,  22,    «      61 

Non-contents, 
Present,  69— Proxies,  72,    .     U\ 

Here  the  omniscients  and  the  in- 
tuitives  multiply  upon  us  in  a  fearful 
ratio— an  advance  from  61  to  94 ;  the 
difference  being  but  fourteen  in  fa- 
▼our  of  tliose  present !  Let  it  be 
Boberly  considered  for  five  minutes, 
that  a  motion,  affecting  the  vital  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  is  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords;  that,  in  the 
fiction  of  Parliamentary  language, 
the  sense  of  the  House  is  taken  upon 
it;  that  202  members  of  the  House  are 
represented  as  gravely  and  anxiously 
and  solemnly  deliberating  upon  this 
motion,  but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  94 
of  that  number  are  mere  paper  Lords, 
dej>osited  in  the  pockets  of  tlie  re- 
maining 108 — and  what  man  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  undertake  the 
fence  of  such  a  system  ? 

On  the  23d  of  March,  the  Marquis 
of  Clanricarde  moved  sundry  reso. 
lutions,  part  of  them  declaratory  of 
admitted  facts,  respecting  the  arri- 
val in  this  country  of  tiie  Queen 
of  Portugal,  her  recognition  by  his 
Majesty,  and  the  departure  of  the 
Portuguese  constitutionalists;  and 
part  of  them  condemnatory  of  the 


proceedings  which  took  place  off  the 
island  of  Tcrceira.  These  resolu- 
tions involved  a  consideration  of  the 
laws  of  nations ;  and  whetlier  they 
were  rightly  or  wrongly  brought  for- 
ward, could  be  known  only  by  hear- 
ing how  they  were  framed,  and  how 
supported  by  circumstances.  But 
the  omniscients  and  intuitivea  deci- 
ded that  every  thing  was  as  it  should 
be  at  Terceira,  with  the  same  unerr* 
ing  wisdom  that  they  decided  there 
was  no  occasion  to  enquire  into  the 
distresses  of  the  people.  The  follow* 
ing  was  the  division.— 

Contents. 
Present^  21— Proxies,  10,    ♦      81 

Non^ontents, 
Present,  61— Proxies,  65,    •     12d 

1  have  selected  these  three  que^ 
dons,  first,  because,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  they  furnish  the  only  divi- 
sions upon  which  the  strength  of  the 
ministry  has  been  exerted ;  and,  se- 
condly, because  such  an  exposition 
speaks  home  to  the  imderstanding 
better  than  the  most  forcible  argu- 
ments. It  is  strange  that  this  extras 
ordinary  privilege  has  never  been  ad- 
verted to  with  reference  to  that  which 
constitutes  its  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, its  solemn  burlesque  upon  legis^ 
lative  deliberation.  If  or  let  it  be  for- 
fi^otten,  that  the  ministerial  majorities, 
by  which  enquiry  into  grievances, 
real  or  alleged,  is  so  peremptorily 
stifled,  and  by  which  measures  m 
real  or  alleged  mischief  are  so  prompt- 
ly carried,  consist  of  a  mucn  larger 
proportion  of  these  proxies  than  the 
minorities.  The  system  is  bad  and 
odious  both  ways ;  but  it  has  at  least 
a  tendency  to  work  more  injuriously 
this  way,  except,  indeed,  we  com- 
pound the  matter,  by  considering, 
that  if  there  were  no  proxies,  there 
would  still  be  majonties;  though 
even  then  I  should  say,  "  Assume  a 
virtue  if  you  have  it  not,"  and  give 
us  the  decency  of  apparent  defibe* 
ration,  and  of  supposed  conviction, 
instead  of  the  open  demonstration  of 
an  utter  disregard  of  both» 
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We  are  a  droll  people.   Last  year, 
the  tables  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament groaned  under  the  weight  of 
"^*^tion8    from   all  classes   of  the 
le,  and  from  every  comer  of 


the  country,  beseeching  the  legis- 
lature not  to  pass  the  bill  for  grant- 
ing politicalpower  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  petitions  were  re- 
ceived witii  all  possible  respect,  read 
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whli  aQ  poiMlble  decorum,  discuss- 
cd  with  all  possible  solemnity^  and 
the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law  with 
aD  possible  contempt  of  tlie  petitions 
aaa  the  petitioners.  This  year,  nu« 
merous  petitions  are  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliiunent,  implo- 
ling  the  legislature  to  grant  re- 
fief  to  the  Jews  from  the  civil  and 
political  disabilities  under  which 
thej  labour;  not  one  petition,  I  be- 
lieve— not  one  solitary  petition — has 
been  brought  forward  in  opposition, 
and  the  measure  actually  before  the 
House  forgiving  effect  to  the  prayer 
of  these  petitions  is  rejected !  It  is 
aaid,  the  only  sure  way  of  making  a 

fig  go  the  way  you  wish,  is  to  pull 
im  oy  the  tail  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  would  certainly  seem,  that 
to  petition  Parliament ybr  a  thing,  is 
Ihe  infallible  mode  of  not  getting  it, 
as  it  is  no  less  an  infallible  mode  of 
getting  it,  vehemently  to  protest 
against  having  it.  Upon  the  whole, 
indeed,  the  last  and  present  session 
may  be  considered  as  singularly  pro- 
pitious with  regard  to  ascertaining 
the  exact  value  of  that  invaluable 
rleht,  as  Mr  O'Connell  might  say. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  (it  was  be- 
fore he  was  a  minister)  once  called 
the  petitions  of  the  people  ''  a  mere 
farce.**  He  would  not,  perhaps,  call 
them  so  now,  content  with  the  power 
of  proving  them  no  better.  It  can- 
not be  long,  I  should  think,  before 
the  people  themselves  will  be  of  his 
'Grace*s  opinion;  before  they  will 
disdunj  with  **  bated  breath/'  and 


In  a  **  bondman's  key,"  to  approach 
the  honourable  House  with  acres  of 
parchment  and  oceans  of  ink,  for  tha 
sake  of  asserting  a  privilege,  the 
whole  and  exclusive  benefit  ot  which 
consists  in  its  assertion ;  like  certain 
forms,  that  are  still  kept  up  when  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  origin 
nally  instituted  are  gone  to  decays 
making  of  an  ancient  ceremony  a 
modem  mummery.  Should  this  tuna 
come,  it  will  be  followed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  a  state  of  sullen  apathy 
or  quiescence — the  sure  precursor  of 
a  national  feeling,  that  tlie  period  had 
arrived  when  the  people  must  look 
after  their  rulers. 

With  respect  to  the  Jews,  it  is  a 
(][uestion  upon  the  lips  of  every  ra* 
tional  man — "  Why  snould  we  play 
the  squeamish  hypocrite,  and  after 
having  gulped  down  the  camel,  make 
such  wry  faces  at  swallowing  the 
gnat?"  We  have  built  a  bridge  broad 
enough  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  se- 
ven or  eight  millions  of  Catholics  and 
Unitarians  into  the  citadel  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  we  refuse  to  make  it  a 
few  inches  wider  to  accommodate 
thirtv  thousand  Jews !  It  is  like  the 
prudery  of  a  prostitute,  who  limits 
the  number  of  ner  bedfellows,  fixing 
the  boundary  of  virtue  between  ten 
and  a  round  dozen ;  or  rather,  like 
that  same  prostitute,  admitting  every 
denomination  of  Christians  to  her 
embraces,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  my, 
Lord  Darlington's  political  chastity, 
den3ring  her  favours  to  **  Turks, 
Jews^  and  Infidels."*    It  is  rank  af« 


*  The  genial  influenoe  of  a  '^  Tory  administration  acting  upon  Whig  principles,*' 
hat  had  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  his  Lordship.  He  has  spolcen  again !  Not 
only,  therefore,  has  be  spoken  twice  in  seventeen  years  upon  questions  of  importance, 
Imt  twice  in  one  session.  He  speaks  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  I  hope,  now  he  has 
begun,  he  will  go  on.  "  Although  a  friend  to  liberty  in  general,  and  to  Parliamentary 
reform,  I  shall  oppose  this  motion,  as  I  consider  it  uncalled  for.**  And  mark  at 
what  personal  hazard  he  opposes  it.  "  I  shall  do  so  notwithstanding  a  warning  I  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  the  other  day,  whom  I  met  in  the  street,  and  who  asked  me,  if 
I  Toted  against  this  measure,  how  I  could  ever  hope  to  borrow  money  among  the 
Jews?  But  I  replied,  that  the  Jew  would  be  just  as  ready  to  Ipnd  me  money  at 
before,  since  it  was  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  for  that  of  the  borrower,  that  hs 
afforded  the  accommodation ;  and  I  quoted  the  passage  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  in 
which,  when  Shylock  says, 

'  Fair  sir,  you  spat  on  me  on  Wednesday  last; 
You  Npurn'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  timo 
You  called  me  dog,* 

tad  to  ooy  Antonio  replies — 

'  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  to  again. 
To  apit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
Jtthoa  triU  lead  this  money,  lend  it  not 
Am  to  thy  friendB,  (for  trhen  did  friendship  tak% 
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fectation.  Mr  Huskisson  said  very 
truly  this  evening,*  tiiat  the  "  argu- 
ments he  had  heard  against  die 
emai^ipation  of  .the  Jews  were  pre- 
cisely, vxe  same,  mutatis  mutandis, 
wjiich  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  urged,  for  the  last  thirty 
yeara,  againat  tlie  emancipation  of 
the  Cathplics ;"  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  if  it  were  his  ambition  to  give  pe- 
culiar point  and.  e;npha8iB  to  tliis  de- 
claratioji,  rose  immediately  after  the 
right  honourable  member  for  Liver- 
pool, and  spoke  a  speech — aye,  just 
the.  sor^  of  speech  lie  was  wont  to 
utter  in  his  better  days,  when  he  was 
the  champion  of  Protestantism.  I 
declare,  before  God,  I  should  be  sore- 
ly put  to  it,  to  make  my  election, 
were  I  asked  which  I  would  prefer 
to  endure— tlie  consciousness  of 
enormous  apostasy,  or  the  intoler- 
able martyrdom  of  having  to  deliver 
the  sentiments  Sir  Robert  this  night 
(delivered,  to  the  same  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  very  presence 
.of  the  same  men,  who,  not  twelve 
months  since,  had  heard  and  seen 
me  declare  my  apostasy.  The  right 
honourable  Secretary  is  cither  dead 
to  all  feeling,  or  every  word  he  ut- 
tered was  wormwood  on  his  tongue, 
and  anguish  in  his  heart. 
.  How  innocently,  how  ingenuously, 
forsooth,  he  *'  regrets"  the  principle 
now  assumed,  tliat  because,  in  tlie 
ae^sion  of  Parliament  before  lattt, 
*•  we"  were  called  upon  to  give  our 
support  to  a  measure  for  the  relief 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
last  session  we  passed  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catho- 
lic sub|ect8,*'  therefore,  **  we  are 
bound  m  consistency  to  follow  up 
these  measures  by  adopting  the  pre- 
sent T*  **  I  hear  tliis  witli  regret,  and 
I  hear  it  for  the  first  time.  Very 
likely.  Sir  Robert ;  but  not  for  the 
last  time ;  of  that  you  may  rest  as- 
sured. *'  In  the  discussions  respect- 
ing either  the  Catholics  or  theTro- 
testant  Dissenters,  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  ever   intimated."     No  ; — ^tliey 


were  then  trying  to  get  in  the  small 
end  of  the  wedge.  **  It  vas  never 
stated  to  us,  tliat  because  we  admit- 
ted our  fellow  Christians  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  power,  that  therefore,  ■■ 
an  unavoidable  and  necessary  caa^ 
sequence,  we  were  bound  to  admit 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Constitu^ 
tion,  men  who  reject  Christianity  al- 
together." Did  it  require  to  be  sta^ 
ted  V  Was  not  tlie  "  unavoidable  and 
necessary  consequence,"  at  which 
you  are  now  so  terrified,  plainly 
written  upon  the  face  of  your  oiwii 
apostate  measure  ?  Or  if  it  were  not, 
was  it  for  those  who  were  seeing 
to  subvert  the  Constitution  bv  your 
aid,  to  apprise  you  of  all  the  miachief 
that  would  ensue  ?  A  well-armcKd 
traveller,  who  delivers  his  pistols  to 
a  highwayman,  might  as  reasonably 
complain  that  he  was  afterwards  ro»i 
bed  by  him,  as  you  to  affect  to  de- 
precate the  '*  unavoidable  and  neces- 
sary consequence"  of  delivering  up 
the  Constitution  to  Catholics  and 
Dissenters.  Your  distinction  be- 
tween Christian  Papists,  Unitarian 
Christians,  and  Unchristian  Jews,  ia 
a  poor  and  puling  one;  every  way 
unworthy  a  man  who  aspires  to  the 
character  of  a  statesman;  and  if  you 
be  sincere  in  your  surprise  at  what 
has  followed,  you  only  prove  your- 
self to  liave  been  grossly  ignorant  of 
consequences  wluch  the  lowest  clerk 
in  your  own  office  could  have  laid 
before  you.  You  cannot  claim  Oar 
cxinfidcuce  in  your  sincerity  there- 
fore, without  awakening  our  con- 
tempt for  your  imbecility. 

\^  liat  a  fascinating  air  of  novelty 
there  is  in  the  following  discovery 
and  argument !  "  In  the  speeches  oif 
Burke,  and  in  his  recorded  sentiments 
as  contniued  in  his  writings,  we  learn 
that  he  rested  his  strongest  reasons 
upon  the  Cliristianity  of  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  so  of  Mr  Grattan,  of  Mr 
Canning,  and  of  all  the  great  and 
eminent  advocates  of  that  cause. 
Even  my  riglit  honourable  friend  on 
my  left,  (Sir  Ueorge  Murray,)  in  preas- 


/y 


A  breed  of  barren  metml  of  his  friend  ?) 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Vfho,  if  he  break,  thou  roayst  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty,' 

^^tfWon,  /  vrin  never  ronsent  that  Turk,  Jew,  or  luM«\  «&iouU  Vfc  ix^^t  «l 
«««^/Zi/if  Jlowic.  •*    It  is  not  every  man  who  couW  g\T€  TO^\i  exciiy«tvtVw«8«t% 


^^^  c^oUuct. 
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iBg  tlieir  claims  upon  the  attenUon  of 
the  House  la»t  sessioDy  observed, 
that  when  serving  with  die  Protest- 
ants in  the  army,  tliey  entered  to- 
gether the  same  breach,  they  fought 
together  on  the  same  field,  reposed 
together  in  the  same  grave,  ana  rest- 
ed their  hopes  of  future  happiness 
upon  the  merits  of  a  common  Re- 
deemer :  those  appeals  were  forcibly 
made,  and  successfully  made ;  for 
it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  Protei9t- 
ants  and  Catholics  admitted  the  same 
mat  doctrines  of  Cliristianity." 
Theology  and  sentiment — twaddle 
and  cant!  These  would  be  pretty 
sentences.  Sir  Robert,  from  the  lips 
of  your  brother-in-law,  Mr  George 
•Dawson,  after  dinner  at  a  tavern,  or 
from  the  pen  of  a  very  young  lady, 
in  .the  sh^ie  of  an  "  Elegy  upon  the 
brave  men  who  fell  at  Uie  Battle  of 
Waterloo;*'  but  as  an  argument  in 
the  Senate,  to  vindicate  the  wisdom 
of  a  great  national  measure,  they  are 
contemptible.  For  to  what  do  they 
amount  ?  lliat  a  Catholic,  having  ta- 
ken the  King's  bounty  and  enlisted, 
when  on  the  field  of  battle  fights  as 
well  as  liis  brother  Protestant,  know- 
ing that  if  he  does  not,  he  may  be 
tried,  perchance,  by  a  courtrmartial 
for  cowardice,  or,  that  if  he  runs 
away,  he  will  be  shot  as  a  deserter : 
that  when  a  Catholic  is  killed  in  batr 
.tie,  he  is  buried  in  the  same  hole, 
with  fifty  or  a  hundred  other  Catho- 
Uca  or  Protestants,  as  it  may  happen ; 
and  that  if  a  Catholic  has  .time  to 
think  about  it  before  a  cannon  ball 
carries  his  head  off,  he  thuiks  of  the 
same  Mediator  as  a  Prot^tant .  But 
jt  is  in  this  last  particular  only  that 
•your  parallel  is  perfect;  for  as  to 
entering  the  same  breach,  fighting  on 
tiMB  same  field,  and  reposing  in  the 
aame  grave,  I  apprehend  deists  and 
atheists,  of  whicn  I  dare  be  sworn 
there  is  a  tolerable  sprinkling  in 
every  army,  fare  just  as  well ;  there- 
fore, so  far  as  the$e  rnerits  constitute 
a  daun.to  the  relief  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  has  received,  thev 
who  are  not  Christians  are  entitled, 
upon  your  own  shewing,  to  similar 
privileges.  I  am  ashamed  to  have 
bestowed  so  many  words  on  so 
f^im&jr  and  puerile  a  piece  of  declar 

iffMiiOftt  . 

.  .  "Biit.ifdiis  bill  pattff,"  you  go  on 
^l^^L  ^^^''^A  '^  ni^y  BpparentW 


confining  our'  view  solely  to  this  bill 
it  does  not  go  beyond  that  cIms  ;  yet 
we  shall,  if  tins  be  agreed  to;  have  to 
pass  other  bills  most  objectionable 
m  niy  views  of  the  Constitution." 
Your  views  of  thiB  Constitution,  Sir 
Robert,  what  are  Uiey?  and  what 
are  they  worth?  What  is  the  Con- 
stitution itself  sincie  your  views  veer- 
ed  round  from  north  to  south?  Again, 
**  What  is  the  case  made  out  respect- 
ing the  Jews?  It  would  seem — Ltake 
my  information  from  a  book,  which 
I  imderstand  is  written  by  a  very  re* 
spectable  Jew,  and  is  considered  a 
work  of  authority — thatther^  are  re- 
sident in  the  United  Kingdom  about 
27/)00  Jews,  natural  bom  subjects 
of  his  Majesty,  of  whom  20,000  are 
resident  in  London,  and  7000  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
for  these  seven-and-twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  individuals,  I  am  invited  to 
depart  from  the  principle  which  has 
been  acted  on  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Constitution.^*  I  can  easily 
imagine  how  shocking,  how  distress- 
ing, it  must  be  to  youi*  feelings,  to  be 
invited  to  depart  from  any  principle 
of  the  Constitution.  You  have  shewn 
such  a  reverence  for  the  Constitu- 
tion— such  an  attachment  to  Uie  Con- 
stitution—such a  love  for  the  Coor 
stitutioni  Your  passionate  devotion 
to  the  Constitution  is  ho  notorious, 
that  I,  for  one,  would  pot  be  the  man 
bold  enough  to  "  invite"  you  to  offer 
any  violence  or  disloyalty  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  only  wonder  how  -his 
Grace  of  Wellington  escaped^kiilline 
last  year,  when,  instead  of  **  inviting," 
he  ordered  you,  to  •*  break  in  upon 
the  Constitution.*'  But  enough  of 
this.  It  is  sickening  to  hear  these 
phrases  from  your  lips ;  thourii,  to  do 
you  justice,  you  have  adroitly  shift- 
ed your  constitutional  ground,  and 
now  talk  only  of  the  **  earliest  periods 
of  tlie  Constitution"— "  the  earliest 
foundations  of  the  monarchy" — **  the 
beginning  of  civil  government  amcmg 
ut^'  and  so  forth.  Even  you  have 
not  the  effrontery  to  plav  the  queasy 
minister,  and  keck  at  being ''  inyited 
to  depart  from  the  principles"  of 
the  Constitution  as  established  by  the 
glorious  revolution  ot  V^ft.— Oxift 
word  more  on  thhpanof  youxw^Ox* 
'*  For  these  seYon-ttad-WeTAy  « 
thfrtv  thousand  \ndWiAa«A%,\  irnVfip 
vited  to  depart  fronn  tVie  \w\un2^i^ 
&c,    TUq  vlconx  «vdy w$^  ^iu  .^ 
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inciple  be  adopted,  (iho  principle 
admitting  into  Parliament  ])ersons 
»t  professing  Christianity,)  it  will 
ace  iutidels  on  tlie  same  footing  as 
otestants  ;  and  if  this  principle  be 
sognised,  the  House  must  be  pre- 
rea  for  its  revolting  thefeelingi  of 
!  country.^*   Granted.  It  would  re- 
It  the  ^elings  of  the  country  to 
)  atheists  and  infidels,  avowedly 
'.h,  sitting  in  a  Christian  legisla- 
e,  and  making  laws  for  a  Christian 
iple.    But  is  it  on  this  ground 
(le  that  you.  Sir  Robert,  are  so 
ugnant  to  "  depart  from  the  esta^ 
hed  usages  of  the  constitution  V" 
^e  you  no  hieher  and  better  feel- 
on  the  subject?  Are  you  only 
ious  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the 
die,  and  to  save  them  from  being 
»lted  ?  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask 
e  questions.  Because  1  like  con- 
ncy,  even  in  bad  men.  A  steady 
rmined  villain  is  of  the  two  a 
i  manly  character,  than  the  shift- 
equivocating,  ducking,  half-and- 
knave,  who  has  all  the  m<»ral 
IT  of  a  rogue  in  his  composition, 
>ut  the  bold  energy  which  con- 
es a  hero,  even  in  a  bad  cause, 
ot  imagine  I  am  cannWo  ^r  «« 


legitimate   oflis{ 
pound  of  treacli 
piteous  lamiMita 
integrity  of  thi 
Btroyed;  its  pci 
ced ;  they  who 
sist  from  the  si 
stood  by  you, 
baud,  and  given , 
struggle :  you  de 
poses  of  your  o 
stand  aloof  from 
ened  extremity, 
(for  revenge,  as 
vines  has  said,  is 
morsel  with   wh 
tempt  the  soul  of 
may  exult  over  yi 
and  alarm,  thouj 
caused  bv  an  exte 
calamities  they  so 
•*  There  is  no 
add,  "  on  which  tl 
to  be  relieved,  tli 
with  equal,  nay  gi 
Quakers.    1  kno^ 
Quakers  which  in 
Certainly  not.     A 
in  the  early  part  c 
swered  this  argu 
tion.    Mr  H.  Cvl 
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uiyiwft  to  make  a  distinctioa  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Quakers;  but  it  is 
qot  by  exqluding  Uie  Jews,  but  by 
aidmitting  ithe  Qimkers,  that  justice  is 
to  be  done;  and  I  marvel  that  the 
honourable  member  for  Hertford- 
shire should  be  for  taking  up  the 
question  at  the  wrong  end.  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  vote  against 
the  Jews  now,  on  the  same  principle 
he  ought  to  have  voted  twice  over 
i^ainst  the  Dissenters  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,"  You  were  in  the 
House,  Sir  Robert,  when  these  few 
lUthj  sentences  were  uttered,  and 
yet  you  adopted,  as  your  own,  the 
necious  argument  they  annihilated. 
Altogether  ttus  must  have  been  a  ni^ht 
of  nre  humiliation  to  you.   It  is  un- 


possible  but  that  you  felt  your  situa* 
tion;  and  surely  there  were  moments 
when,  if  you  could  have  forgotten 
what  you  are,  you  might  have  fancied 
you  were  defendiug  the  Protestant 
Constitution  of  England  as  in  days 
of  yore ;  but  one  thought  of  those 
days  was  sufficient  to  make  your 
tongue  cleave  to  your  mouth,  and 
parch  it  like  a  dried  potsherd.  I 
pitied  you,  however,  while  Brougham 
was  rending  into  shreds  and  ribbons 
your  notable  argument  derived  from 
the  importance  of  adhering  to  the 
"  ancient  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tion," which  admitted  none  but  ^iro* 
fessing  Christians  into  the  iegislatura* 
His  task  Avas  easy,  I  confess ;  for  hif 
strength  lay  in  your  weakness* 


MESSRS  NORTH,  DOHERTT,  AND  o'cONNELL* 

Brabo,  Ha !  ha !  to  see  the  world !  We  swaggerers 
That  live  by  oaths  and  big-moutb'd  menaces, 
Are  now  reputed  for  the  tallest  men.  *  •  * 

When  next  I  find  him  here,  1*11  hang  him  op, 
Like  a  dried  sausage,  in  the  chimney's  top, 
That  stock-fish,  that  poor  John,  that  gut  of  men  ! 

A  Pkascmt  Conceited  Comedy,  1C02. 
"Barker.  TeU  me,  and  do  not  stammer ; 
When  wert  thou  cudgelled  last  ?  What  woman  heat  thee  ? 

Tlie  Bali,     By  Chapmak  and  Suirlev,  1639. 


It  was  well  remarked  by  Canning, 
in  one  of  his  speeches  against  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  vulgar  demagogues  of 
the  day,  (Cobbett,  Hunt,  ike)  who 
looked  to  universal  sufiirage  as  the 
only  passport  they  could  ever  hope 
to  obtain  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons^ that  if  they  did  find  their  way 
there,  or  if  any  other  mob^orator,  or 
brawling  politician,  the  oracle  of 
ctube  and  hustinffs,  found  his  way 
there,  one  and  all,  they  would  soon 
reach  their  true  level,  and  shrink  to 
their  proper  dimensions.  The  jus- 
tice of  this  opinion  has  been  fre- 
quently verified.  Burdett  himself  is 
a  greater  man  at  the  Crown  and  An* 
chor,  than  on  the  Opposition  benches ; 
Hobhouse  tells  far  more  in  Covent 
Giarden,  during  an  election,  than  he 
does  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel ;  and  as 
to  Waithman,  poor  body,  ho  is  the 
yfsry  Chatham  of  the  Common  Coun* 
€3l,  and  the  veriest  unheeded  chat" 
term-  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
J doub^  however,  if  the  contrast, 


in  any  of  these,  is  so  striking,  ad 
signal,  and  so  complete,  as  it  is  in 
the  person  of  the  "  ffreat  agitator," 
the  redoubted  Daniel  O*  Connell,  libe- 
rator of  Ireland,  and  Catholic  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Clare.  And 
tlie  reason  of  the  difference  is  obQ 
vious,  partaking  partly  of  national, 
partly  of  personal  considerations.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  compare 
C  Connell  with  either  Grattan  or 
Flood,  both  of  whom  sunk,  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  far  be- 
low the  standard  at  which  they  stood 
in  the  Irish  one.  The  fact  is,  Irish 
oratory  requires  Irish  auditors,  Irish 
feelings,  and  Irish  subjects,  to  pro- 
duce Its  full  effect.  It  IS  completely 
a  home  commodity,  and  fetches  a 

good  price  in  the  home  market ;  but 
eing  manufactured   specially  and 
exclusively  for  that  market,  the  mo- 
ment it  is  exported,  \t  Ae\ftx\oi«Xft» 
in  value.  With  regard  to  0'Cw»m?Cl, 
however,  while  1  a<\n\\\.  \\iaX  %oTO 
jportion  of  the  comparatVve  Voax^ps 
ticance  into  w\i\ch  \wa  ^^«»  ^^^ 


«i/im  With  contempt 

(1  disgust,  if  it  wen;  attomptod  to 
ike  tliein  listen  to  it.     O'Conuell 
9  sense  CDOUgli  to  know  this,  there- 
'6  he  has  not  attempted  it;  aud 
inff   nothing  if  lie  is  not  bom- 
at&al,  having  nothing  in  him  but 
itian,    rodomontade,    and    crazy 
tquence,  he  has  consequently  he- 
me nothing  ill  Parliament.    The 
ccess  of  his  plans  for  obtaining 
itliolic  EmancipiBition,  has  proved 
:omplete  act  of  political  suicide. 
Dublin,  he  had  a  voice  more  po- 
tial  tlian  tlic  Duke*s;  in  London, 
is  reduced  so  low  (can  he  fall 
er?)  as  to  be  taken  under  tlie 
tection  of  Joseph  Hume,  while 
ay  whining,  like  any  lady's  lap- 
beneath  tlie    cliastisement  of 
in  North  and  Doherty.    In  vain 
rst  tried  to  escape  silently  from 
ustering  accusations  and  pledges 
in  Ireland,  touching  tne  Bor- 
me  trials,  and  the  Doneraile 
iracy.    In  vain  lie  next  sought 
ly  the  magnanimous  hero,  uy 
)usly  oflferiug  to  bury  all  past 
(Ttions  in  obliviou.    "  I  came 
lis  House,"  quoth  he,  "  with 
ire  to  recall  them,'*  (I  give  him 
edit  for  speaking  the  truth 
butinsteaa  of  having  received 
iprocal  feeling,  I  have  beAn 


place,  but  nc 
sir,  was  tlie  i 
nourablemei 
ticc  that  he  ' 
papers  respei 
were  tried  fo 
racy.  Now,s 
in  Ireland,  to 
what  has  take, 
months  past, 
matter  ot  noUi 
question  to  w 
and  learned  ge 
cd ;  and  it  was  . 
Ifullyandanxio 
the  learned  gen 
•—because  he  h 
est  allegations  i 
character,  and  (1 
trust,  ever  shall, 
character)  becau 
which  affects  mc 
he  had  brought  i 
pure  administrat 

Umd.      I  LOOKED 

not  to  be  found  I 
in  the  habit  of 
cions  respecting 
nourable  membe 
when  I  clearly  o 
tating  a  retreat,  i 
time  liappen  to 
ing  to  his  obieot 
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duoe  tlie  ccmvictioii  of  innocent  men, 
while  even  the  conflpiratora  were  in 
pomcmlkm  of  documents  to  prove  the 
pajing  of  the  witnesses  we  had  to 
orfaig  forward  on  the  part  of  the 
crowiL  Thue  are  the  charges  ;  KoA 
I  admit  the  facts  on  which  the  ho- 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman 
foulids  his  allegations.  I  will  not 
tttmble  him  about  documents ;  and 
more,  I  would  suffer  him,  unanswer- 
ed and  unheeded,  to  make  any  asser- 
tioiw  respecting  me  he  pleases,  if  my 
own  character  alone  were  implica^ 
ted.  I  would  not  trouble  the  House 
with  any  defence ;  for  there  is  some- 
thing here  that  tells  me  there  is  not 
a  second  gentleman  present  who 
would  believe  it  possible  that  I  could 
be  guUty  of  the  conduct  attributed 
to  HM  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gmitk  iiiaiL^— {Loud  and  long-conti- 
nued cheering.)— He  has  unsparing- 
ly broufffat  charges  against  me  in  ta- 
▼ems— m  the  streets — ^before  the 
rabble-— (Loudcheers>— before  those 
aaoiWBt  whom  I  go,  not  as  a  volun- 
tMT,  but  as  the  delegate  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenanti  with  important  and  sa- 
cred duties  to  perform,  which,  I 
tmst,  I  do  perform,  faithfully,  fear- 
lesBly,  and,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
aertion  of  the  learned  gentleman, 
merdfiilly.— (Continued  cheers.) — I 
trusty  that  whenever  the  learned  gen- 
demaa  ahall  find  courage  to  bring 
fbrwvd  his  motion,  I  shall  be  able  to 
piwve  the  utier  falsehood  of  his  daily 
and  ordlnanr  slanders." 

How  Mr  0*Connell  made  good  his 
allegations  uahist  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral— how  he  redeemed  his  tavem- 
made  pledges,  when  face  to  face  with 
the  man  he  so  grossly  accused  in  his 
abaeaee— how  Uie  whole  affair  dwin- 
dled down  into  a  tame  and  spiritless 
ataKk  upon  the  constabulary  force, 
and  upon  the  jytf^m  under  which 
theall^gedmiseonducthad  beencom- 
nitled— how,  in  fact,  the  swaggering 
deoonclatkina  which  rolled  mm  his 
Ihps  in  Ireland,  "  like  a  rattling  peal 
Of  thunder,"  died  upon  his  tongue  in 
En^and  like  a  lover's  whisper,  a 
soft  murmuring  complaint,  meek  and 
gestle  as  the  voice  of  cooing  doves 
—are  abundantly  known  to  all  who 
hawsf  heard.  Mad  to  all  who  hare 
remd^  the  debate  of  the  following 
mreiung  (Biav  12.)  But  before  I  no- 
»  tba$ jiaBiUeu.  let  me  advert  to 
^jmnt^J/rO^ComeU'e  reply  Ma 
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evening,  in  answer  to  the  manly  and 
indignant  scorn  of  the  individual  he 
had  assailed.  **  I  will  not  be  de- 
barred from  doing  my  duty  fearless- 
ly by  any  man,  however  he  may  be 
supported.  In  saying  *  fearlessly,'  I 
allude  not  to  that  species  of  courage 
which  is  recognisecl  In  a  court  of  ho- 
nour, and  of  which  I  know  nothing. 
There  is  blood  upon  this  hand — I  re- 
gret it  deeply— and  he  knows  it.  He 
Imows  that  I  have  a  vow  in  Heaven, 
else  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
address  me  In  such  language,  or  to 
presume  that  his  insolence  should 

§0  unpunished.  He  knows  it — and 
lere  is  not  one  man  in  the  circle  of 
our  acquaintance  but  knows  it  also; 
and  knows,  at  the  same  time,  that,  but 
for  that  vow,  he  dared  not  address 
me  as  he  has  done." 

This  mixture  of  balderdash  and 
swagger  was  received  by  the  House 
with  ridicule  and  disgust;  and  it  de- 
served to  be  so  received,  for  it  was, 
in  effect,  imputing  rank  cowardice  to 
Mr  Doherty,  by  asserting  tl\at  be  had 
assumed  a  tone  towards  him,  Mr 
O'Counell,  which  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  do,  except  that  he  knew  Mr 
O'Connell  does  not  fight ;  a  tone 
which,  of  course,  he  would  not  as- 
sume towards  any  other  member  of 
the  House  who  does  fight.  Now,  I 
am  far  from  wishing  to  question  the 
personal  courage  ofthe  hon.  member 
tor  Clare ;  I  wnl  not  cast  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  hia 
regret,  that  his  hands  are  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature ; 
every  man  must  recall  with  horror 
such  a  calamity,  even  under  the  most 
aggra^'ated  circumstances  in  which 
satisfaction  is  sought  or  given  for  an 
injury,  and  infinitely  more  so,  where 
some  frivolous  altercation  may  have 
led  to  the  catastrophe.  I  do  not 
condemn  his  Hejiven-re^stered  vow 
never  again  to  engage  in  the  strife  of 
blood.  All  these  tilings  are  matters 
of  personal  feeling  andsupposed  mo- 
ral duty,  which  concern  Mr  O'Con- 
nell himself,  and  no  one  else.  But 
this  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  a 
man  who,  by  a  voluntary  act  of  hia 
own,  puts  himself  out  ot  the  condi- 
tion of  responsibttily  for  \k\ft  ^ot^ 
and  actions,  other  tlianby  %xi  w^'V^ 
such  as  he  knowa  wiW  not,  lad  «oiiiap 
times  cannot,  be  laade— (\  aSVuAft  ^i 
au  appeal  before  a  \^^  ttibusaXV 
who    mtrencb^a  >i\mw\S  Vj^'Uw 
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**  vow  in  Heaven*"  while  lie  proclaims 
OB  earth  that  he  abjures  a  practice 
which  all  other  men,  moving  iu  a  cer- 
tain sphere  of  society,  recognise — I 
do  say,  that  a  person  so  circumbtau- 
ced,  and  by  his  own  free  choice,  not 
by  any  necessity  which  he  deplore  9 
he  cannot  overrule,  would,  were  all 
his  feelings  of  the  right  kind,  abstain, 
with  singular  delicacy  and  caution, 
from  word  or  deed  which  involved 
consequences  he  knew  he  was  not 
prepared  to  meet  He  would  do  this, 
no  less  from  a  general  sense  of  pro* 
priety  and  of  justice  towards  indivil 
duals,  than  from  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  incur  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  playing  the  secure  game  of  a 
privileged  bully.  In  ordinary  life,  a 
man  who  wears  a  rancorous  hearl^ 
and  carries  a  foul  tongue,  with  a  ora« 
Ten  spirit,  is  apt  to  be  upon  familiar 
terms  with  canes,  horsewhips,  and 
neat's  leather.  Mr  O'Connell  stands 
absolved  from  the  last,  not  altogether 
BO  as  to  the  other  two ;  but  his  **  vow 
hi  Heaven"  shuts  out  from  redress 
(hose  he  wrongs  or  insults,  as  effeo< 
tually  as  a  white  feather  would ;  and, 
therefore — ^but,  as  Hamlet  says, "  give 
wer^  man  hu  deserts,  and  who  among 
us  shall  escape  whipping  ?"— much 
less — Order!  order!  Chair  I  chair! 

The  honourable  member  for  Clare 
la  not  a  fool ;  consequently,  he  may 
derive  a  useful  lesson  from  tlie  me- 
morable castigation  of  Mr  Doherty 
and  Mr  North ;  for  it  is  only  *'  your 
dull  ass  tliat  will  not  mend  his  pace 
with  beating."  But  poor  Mr  Hume ! 
I  never  saw  the  worthy  calculator  so 
irate.  He  **  fretted  like  gummed  vel- 
vet;" and  1  was  really  apprehensive, 
when  he  first  rose,  that  he  intended 
lo  strip  and  challenge  both  the  Soli- 
citor-General and  his  learned  friend 
to  a  bout  at  fisticuffs,  upon  tlie  school- 
boy principle  of  one  down,  and  the 
other  come  on.  No  turkey-cock,  dis- 
puting the  gate  of  a  farm-yard,  ever 
looked  so  red  in  the  gills.  And  then, 
like  Audrey,  who  thanked  *'  the  gods 
she  was  not  poetical,"  he  thanked 
God  he  **  was  not  a  learned  gentle- 
man ;"  thinking,  I  suppose,  with  Mr 
Dogberry,  "  to  be  well  favoured  is 
the  gift  of  fortune,  but  that  to  rend 
Mad  write  comes  by  nature" — **  I  am 
surprised,  "  said  Mr  Hume,  "  that  the 
r^poua  and  almost  insolent  speech 
w^/f:^"^""^^^  memfter  w/10  has 


have  been  received  with  cheers  bjr 
tJie  ministers.  The  honourable  ana 
learned  member  has  applied  strong 
epitliets  to  the  honourable  member 
for  Clare.  What  matters  it  whether 
the  honourable  member  is  a  big  lion» 
a  puny  dog,  or  any  other  four^ooU 
ed  anhnalY — (Immense  laughter«^-«- 
Ihope  the  honourable  member  for 
Cl&rewill  not  shape  his  conduct  by 
the  advice  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  member,  although  he  swelk 
like  the  bull  and  tlie  frog,  bursting 
with  self-importance.— (The  roars  M 
laughter  might  have  been  heard  at 
Charing  Cross.) — Whata  man  to  read 
a  lecture !  It  was  like  the  mewing 
of  a  kitten.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Clare  has  not  lost  his  teeth; 
he  can  bite  still ;  and  when  the  time 
comes,  I  will  halloo  him  on,"  and  s« 
forth,  down  to  his  condudinfl;  boMt» 
that  his  '*  honourable  and  learned 
friend  had  no  oixasion  to  be  afraid 
of  those  two  honourable  and  learned 
gentlemen ;  no,  nor  of  ten  like  them.'* 
But  the  most  edifying  part  of  the 
honourable  members  speech  was  thii 
wlierein  he  came  to  Mr  O'Connell's 
assistance,  to  help  him  out  of  the 
dilemma  of  holding  a  different  lan^ 
guage  on  different  sides  of  the  chan* 
nel.  Mr  Doherty,  in  reference  tm 
this,  had  said, ''  I  did  expect  (in  con- 
formity witli  tlie  custom  recognised 
amony  yentlemeny  that  what  a  man 
says  in  one  place,  he  is  ready  to  say 
in  another)  that  the  honourable  gen^ 
tlenian  would  have  taken  the  first 
opportunity  in  this  House^  either  of 
denyhig  those  words  and  disclaiming 
them,  or  of  repeating  in  this  Housa 
.lis  objections  to  the  scoundrel  ari^ 
sTocKAcv,  the  authors  of  the  sub- 
letting ac^  and  boldly  call  upon  tha 
people  to  stand  forward  in  their  own 
defence."  Mr  Hnme  justified  tha 
conduct  of  Mr  O'Connell  by  a  fell* 
citous  illustration  borrowed  from 
himself.  '^  Is  it  to  be  supposed," 
said  he,  **  that  because  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  choose  to  go 
to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  and 
make  observations  there  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  it 
may  be  upon  his  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General — is  it  to  be  supposed,  I  say, 
that  1  am  compelled  to  repeat  the 
same  observations  bete  *?  1  say » iibi& 
if  I  make  use  oC  obseTvaAona  ewA  vk 
doors,  let  them  ca\\  me  to  %ecoixik\ 
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kflireD.)    ^  I  admit  that  I  say  many 
Aiigs  in  this  House  which  I  should 
ke  afraid  to  say  out  of  this  House, 
knowing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in 
nistence   as    an    Attorney-General, 
iBd  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  find 
plisDt  juries.    1  may  be  taunted  with 
eowtrdice,  as  I  have  been  already, 
for  this  declaration.    But  my  doc- 
trine is,  tliat  in  these  cases  discretion 
li  the  better  part  of  valour ;  and  then, 
how  foolish  should  I  look,  if  I  were 
ts  find  myself  laid  by  tlie  heels  in 
Vewgate,  owing  to  the  interposition 


of  the  Attorney-General!**  It  is  im. 
possible  for  me  to  say  what  differ* 
ence  bein^  in  Newgate  might  make 
in  the  foolish  appearance  of  die  ho* 
nourabie  member;  but  I  should  not 
think  it  could  be  much — certainly 
not  so  much  as  he  himself  seems  to 
imagine.  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr 
O'ConnelFs  opinion  up<m  this  points 
and  whether  he  feels  himself  forti* 
fied  in  his  own  practice  by  the  know** 
ledge  he  now  has  of  the  doctrines  ai 
the  honourable  member  for  Hon* 
trose. 


FATIGUING  DEBATES. 


We  bare  had  the  usual  annual 
complaints  during  the  last  mouth,  of 
ttw  great  arrears  of  public  business, 
and  of  the  extreme  difficulty — not  to 
say  impossibility— of  getting  throuffh 
all  that  ought  to  be  fifot  through.  Mr 
Hume  complains*  tEat  he  was  some- 
times kept  out  of  bed  twenty-one 
hours  at  a  stretch;  and  therefore,  he 
nroposed  Parliament  should  meet  in 
November,  that  they  might  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  long  nights.    Mr 
Huskisson  suggested  that  honourable 
members  should  not  make  speeches 
upon  presenting  petitions,  but  re* 
serve  ttieir  eloquence  for  tlie  discus- 
sion of  the  several  measures  to  which 
they  respectively  referred.    Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  admitted  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  getting  through  the  public 
business,  and  thought,  if  the  House 
■at  the  whole  year  round,  they  would 
still  be  short  of  time,  unless  they  de- 
voted more  hours  than  merely  from 
•even  to  twelve  each  evening  to  the 
dispstch  of  public  business.    Now, 
it  IS  quite  certain,  that  not  only  Sir 
Robert  himself  and   his  right   ho- 
aourable  friend,  but  Mr  Hume,  and 
every  member  then  present,  knew 
ike  evil  lay  in  the  scarcity  of  silent 
VBXBEas.    There  are  not  more  than 
twelve  good  speakers  in  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  and  not  one  ora- 
tor in  the  whole  twelve.    I  will  not 
name  the  twelve,  for  it  would  be  in- 
vidious ;  so  every  man  is  at  liberty  to 
put  himself  down  upon  the  list   But 
thouffh  there  are  only  twelve  good 
speakers,   there  are  four  hundred 
talkers — four  hundred  meniberH  who, 
«ne  night  with  another,  let  off  a 
^Msch,  varying  in  duration  from  five 


minutes  to  half  an  hour.  If  these 
four  hundred  talkers  could  be  in« 
duced  to  become  listeners,  and  to 
content  themselves  merely  with  ho- 
nestly voting;  and  if  the  dozen  good 
3;)eakers  would  resolve  to  say  no* 
ling  more  tlian  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary upon  a  subject,  public  busi- 
ness would  be  got  through  easily 
enough ;  members  would  get  to  their 
beds  in  good  time,  to  the  infinite 
comfort  of  their  wives  and  families, 
and  the  saving  of  their  own  health; 
and  1^\e  moiitlis  out  of  the  seven 
would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  public  ^ood.  How 
much  unnecessary  talking  there  is 
may  be  guessed  at  by  the  followinff 
cidculatiun.  It  has  been  computecC 
and  pretty  accurately,  from  the  full 
notes  of  a  shortrhand  writer,  that  a 
man  speaking,  not  rapidly,  but  fluent* 
ly,  speaks  from  Hiwe  to  six  columns 
of  a  newspaper  in  an  hour.  When, 
therefore,  the  House  sits  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  three 
the  next  morning,  or  eleven  hours, 
it  speaks  above  sixty  columns,  or 
more  than  five  whole  newspapers  of 
twenty  columns  each!  Only  ima* 
ffine  Mr  Hume,  for  example,  speak* 
ing  three  hours,  or  talking  a  Mor» 
ning-Chronicle-ful  in  one  speech  I 
The  papers,  however,  rarely  give 
more  than  twelve  columns  to  the 
debate,  or  one-fifth  of  what  is  said  | 
and  I  put  it  to  any  one  who  has  read 
twelve  columns  of  a  debate,  whether 
he  could  not  have  spared  one-half  of 
that  quantity  even,  and  been  tiie 
wiser  with  tlie  other  half  ?  No,  no, 
it  is  in  the  immoderate  prating,  the 
eternal  talking  of  small  thinkers,  and 
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not  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  Fe- 
bruary instead  of  November^  that 
makes  the  session  too  sliort  for  the 
business  that  lias  to  be  done,  and  of 
necessity  occasions  either  its  total 
omission,  or  what  is  worse  for  the 
country,- its  crude,  hurried,  and  in- 
digested performance.  Tlie  parent 
oithis  evil,  as  I  formerly  mentioned, 
is  Uie  practice  of  reporting  tlie  de- 
bates. 1  liave  myself  heard  members 
congratulating  themselves  that  the 
Chronicle,  or  Times,  or  Morning 
Post,  had  given  tliem  one,  two,  or 
three  columns,  as  the  case  mi^ht  be, 
with  as  keen  a  satisfaction  as  if  they 
were  paid  so  much  a-linc  for  their 
speeches.  I  remember  a  conversa- 
tion I  once  had  with  the  late  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan  upon  this  subject. 
•*  Sir,"  said  he, "  Til  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  the  influence  which  report- 
ing our  debates  has  upon  the  length 


[iuiy, 

of  them.  In  tho  early  part  of.  .the 
Regency,  a  notice  of  motion  wm 
ffi ven,"  ( I  think  he  said  by  Mr  Stunt 
Wortley,)  **  respecting  tlie  then  Pria- 
cess  of  Wales.  The  evening  came. 
The  House  was  crowded,  even  to  the 
side  galleries,  and  below  the  b|ur» 
.We  had  all  ordered  our  carriagefl  eiid 
servants  at  one  o'clock  in  tlie  010194 
ing,  expecting  a  long,  animated^  and 
important  debate.  J^fore  the  mo^ 
tion  came  on,  however,  some  mem- 
ber on  the  ministerial  side  moved-the 
standing  order  for  the  exduaign  of 
strangers.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  We  had  nobody  but  our- 
selves to  talk  to ;  and  we  soon  grew 
tired  of  that.  The  debate  was  all 
over,  and  the  house  adjourned,  by 
eight  o'clock ;  and  I  recollect  I  was 
in  time,  after  it,  for  half-price  a( 
Drury  Lane  theatre." 


SENSITIVE  PRIVY  COUNCILLORS. 


In  one  of  my  silent  speeches,  (on 
the  13th  of  February,)  I  observed, 
tliat  '*  the  most  edifying  alacrity  is  al- 
ways displayed  in  paring  down  a 
sidary  of  L.500  aryear;  but  one  of 
L.dOOO  a-year,  the  lean  hand  of  eco- 
nomy approaches  not."  Sir  James 
Graham  has  since  endeavoured  to 
abolish  this  distinction,  by  his  mo- 
tion for  "  an  account  of  all  salaries, 
profits,  pay,  fees,  and  emoluments, 
whetlier  civil  or  military,  from  the 
6^  January,  1829,  to  the  6U1  January, 
•1830,  held  and  enjoyed  by  each  of 
the  members  of  his  Majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council,  specifying 
witli  each  name,  the  total  amount  re« 
ceived  by  each  individual,  and  dis- 
tinguishing the  various  services  from 
which  the  same  is  derived."  In 
support  of  this  motion,  the  honour- 
able baronet  adduced  some  striking 
proofs,  not  merely  of  tlie  justice  and 
decency  of  retrenchment  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country,  but  ofthe 
mockery,  as  well  as  injustice  and 
cruelty,  of  making  that  little  less, 
which  the  subaltern  officers  of  go- 
Temment,  the  working  bees  of  uie 
hire»  get  for  their  labour.  Nor  is  this 
alL  .Why  make,  or  attempt  to  make, 
the.fftaaJI £ry ofpeuBionen  aud  Bine- 
^wiis?  /^'ro  back  tbeir  fmndrtds^ 
fvpkea  the  Jertatbaas  are  not  made  to 
'"^^^  <^^/>  ^^4msandsif    A  cJerk 


perannuated  upon  L.750  for  Impoi^ 
tant  services;  but  though  aupenui? 
nuated  for  the  customs,  tbough -toe 
old  and  feeble  for  liis  dutj  there,  he 
is  brisk  and  vigorous  enough  to  be 
an  agent  for  Ceylon,  at  a  aalavy  e(f 
L.  1200  aryear.  This  is  bad.  GnuntoA 
But  it  is  worse  to  see  Lord  CaShoiai 
holding  a- pension  of  LiMlOO  fr^ewi 
together  with  the  sinecure  of  vSd^ 
admu-al  of  Scotland,  worth  from  Vmm 
to  three  thousand  a-year,  beaiiea«H 
his  military  allowances  ae  a  general 
officer,  and  colonel  of  a  reginedt^- 
Therc  are  otlier  minor  cases  equalijr 
bad;  but  while  they  are  countenaa* 
cod  by  those  which  are  much  wone^ 
it  would  be  paltry  to  single  out  the 
merely  bad  tor  reform.  The  jfinft 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  for  instanci^ 
has  L.5000  apyear,  (a  salaiy  augBeBt" 
ed  during  the  war  prices,)  beaidea 
holding  a  sinecure  of  L.3I30  a-year 
in  Scotland,  ^keeper  of  the  I^ivy 
Seal,)  while,  by  order  of  tlie  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  every  unha^i^ 
half-pay  lieutenant  and  subaltern  of^ 
ficer,  who  goes  to  receive  hi^'pay,.ia 
enjoined  to  take  the  following  oath : 
'*  1  do  solemnly  swear,  that  1  am  Jioi 
in  holy  orders — that  I  have  net liad^ 
from  (blank  day)  to  (blank  dayi)4nf 
employment,  civW  or  wiVltei^  isn- 
der  his  Majeaty,  cyr  the  =e«VMiSiMv'«i> 
auy  place  beyoi&d  sftaa^  q«i  any^'oAMK 
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tary  seiirice:  His  Grace  of  Wel- 
UHjfton,  Sir  George  Murray,  Sir  Hen* 
Tf  llsrdinjre,  &c.  receive  all  their 
mflilAty  illoWanccB  in  conjunction 
wHk  tlieir  civil  salaries ;  but  a  half- 
pay'  csptain-  or  lieutenant  dare  not 
dfinr-tbe  wages  of  one  of  the  mes- 
•Htgeraof  the  TVeasury,  without  first 
reHBqnt^ing  hJs  pittance  of  half*pay. 
Tkese  comparisons  are  made  from 
DO'  invidioQs  motives.  '  When  the 
cewnii'y  was  rich,  and  could  afford  to 
fill  Are  pockets  of  sinecurists,  place- 
men/ and  phiralists,  witliout  drain- 
ing its'  own,  it  did  so  without  a 
grumble.  But  pinching  times  have 
ootne ;  and  thousands  and  tens  of 
thoufelands  of  honest  industrious  per- 
flOBs,  who  could  spend  their  guinea 
at  the  period  described,  are  now  fain 
to  tarn  a  shilling  six  times  over  be- 
fore IImj  part  witli  it.  Retrenchment, 
therefore,  has  become  less  a  deco- 
rous duty  than  an  imperious  ncces- 
aity;  and  in  the  temper  which  tliis 
neeeaaity  has  engendered,  it  will  not 
do  to  knock  down  a  few  tliieving  mag- 
pies^ lad  leave  soaring  birds  of  prey 
upon  tiie  wing.  Ministers,  however 
rauetantly,  will  find  that  they  must 
reduce  not  only  their  own  salaries,  but 
the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  their 
followerfs  dependents,  and  relatives; 
tlieyaiiftf  do  this,  I  contend,  even 
were  the  necessities  of  the  country 
leaa  grindfaig  than  they  are,  for  the 
neaaure  of  bst  session  lias  made  re- 
fonaera  in  Parlianient  of  men  who 
w«re  dMir  firmest  supporters,  while 
the  state  of  the  nation  has  made 
refonnere  out  of  it,  of  those  who 
heretofore  have  been  contented  with 
tUags  as  they  were.  Thus,  the  spi- 
rit or  reform,  engendered  by  distress, 
aad  the  votes  for  reform  created  by 
dkgQst  and  disappointment,  will  do 
the  work  of  economy;  and  when 
oaee  the  ponderous  madiine  is  fairly 
in  motion,  it  will  not  stop— they  who 
put  it  in  motion  will  not  have  power 
to  stop  it — at  the  point  which  shall 
only  strip  fat  sinccurists,  rapacious 
plnralists,  and  over-gorged  placemen, 
of  tlfelr  superfluities.  In  tlie  maiu, 
sohie  good  will  be  done;  and  thus 
it  la  t£at  short'Sighted  men  become 
uttiMMHiri6us  Instrumeiits  of  ^ood  in 
tbS'putvuit  of  their  oii't?  ttdhbh  and 
dbkwucafipurpaafm. 
4»Muimoa0H  would  ho  ob  enay  to 
the  Lord  Chanevllor  to 
ypoo  the  woolBttck  in 
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leather  breeches,  top  boots,  and 
spurs,  carrying  his  wig  under  his 
arm ;  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  light  a  cigar  after  he 
had  counted  the  House  atTour  o'clock, 
as  to  induce  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  do  any  thing  for  which 
he  could  not  find  a  prece<&nt;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  he  would  not  do,  provided 
the  same  thing,  or  something  like  it, 
has  been  already  done.  Shew  him 
a  precedent,  and  you  shew  lum  a 
reason,  before  which  he  bows  in  re- 
verential submission.  *^  God's  pre- 
cious!" exclaims  an  old  fellow  in 
one  of  our  ancient  dramas,  to  one 
who  had  called  him  a  dotard ;  **  God's 
precious !  call  me  a  dotard !" — '^  I 
nave  cause,  just  cause,  to  call  thee 
dotard,  have  I  not  ?"  he  replies.— 
*'  Nay,"  rejoins  the  first,  **  that's  an- 
other matter — ^have  you  cause?  Then 
God  forbid  that  I  should  take  ex- 
ceptions to  be  called  dotard  of  one 
that  Iiatli  cause."  This  is  tlie  rea- 
soning of  Mr  Goulburn  as  to  prece- 
dents. **  Have  I  not  a  precedent  ?"•— 
**  Nay,"  replies  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  ^  tliat's  another  matter^ 
God  forbid  I  should  take  exception 
to  any  thing  tliat  hath  a  precedent" 
The  honourable  Baronet  communi- 
cated to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer the  motion  he  was  about  to 
make,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
objection  to  it.  ''I  told  him  that  I 
knew  no  precedent  in  which  the  mem* 
bers  of  die  Privy  Council  as  sueh, 
had  ever  been  called  upon  for  an  ac- 
count of  their  emoluments."  And 
again :  **  To  bring  forward  a  motion 
for  the  emoluments  of  the  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  not,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  treating  witli  8ufli-< 
cient  respect  a  body  composing  the 
council  of  the  Sovereign,  and  a  high 
judicial  court— it  was  treating  them 
in  an  individual  point  of  view,  and 
it  was  not  advisaole  to  depart  from 
precedent^  and  establish  the  principle 
that  classes  of  men  were  to  be  held 
up  to  obloquy,  not  because  of  tlie 
situations  tiiey  held,  but  because 
they  enjoyed  a  high  dignity  at  the 
same  time."  His  horror  of  unprece* 
dented  motions  is  ludicrous  enougli') 
hut,  surely,  the  climax  o(  YiVaabvwxd* 
ky  th\H  evening  wan  l\ic  tone  W  aa^ 
siiuied  as  to  the  iuvidiou«  imiSL  ^'^^ 
sonal  nature  of  auch  eii(\\\\nQA  ^^ 
tbat  proposed  by  tlio  houout^W^^^ 
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ronet,  tnd  the  tendency  they  had  to 
hold  up  to  obloquy  whole  ctasses  of 
dignified  persons.  Wherein  consists 
the  obloquy,  wherein  the  invidious 
and  personal  character  of  the  enqui- 
ry, Iknow not ;  except^  indeed, toat 
it  may  be  called  personal  to  seek  the 
names  of  persons,  respecting  whom 
we  are  desirous  of  obtaining  specific 
facts  or  information.  Beyond  that, 
(but  though  I  do  not  suspect  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  of  quib- 
bling or  punning  upon  the  word,)  it 
is  no  more  personal,  in  any  offensive 
sense  of  the  term,  to  investigate  what 
Privy  Councillors  receive  out  of  the 
public  purse,  than  to  examine,  as  is 
constantly  done,  how  the  Sovereign 
himself  spends  the  money  which  is 
voted  for  the  Civil  List. 

I  am  no  admirer  of  tliis  squeamish 
delicacy  about  confessing  the  receipt 
of  money,  when  there  is  none  as  to 
the  receiving  of  it.  If  men  be  not 
ashamed,  nor  have  cause  to  be  asha- 
med, of  what  they  do,  or  have  done, 
they  will  not  shrink  from  the  men- 
tion of  it.  A  derives  L.5000  a-year 
from  the  national  purse  in  the  shape 
of  a  sinecure  or  a  pension,  and  A 
knows  he  has  rendered  the  nation 
services  which  that  sum  does  not 
overpay.  He  has  no  personal  feel- 
ings to  be  wounded,  nor  will  he  re- 
gard it  as  invidious  scrutiny,  if  they 
who  pay  the  L.5000  ask  to  know  his 
services.  The  more  just  his  claim, 
the  more  unimpeachable  his  merits, 
the  prouder  will  be  his  position,  the 
more  triumphantly  will  he  come  out 
of  the  enquiry.  It  can  only  be  when 
enquiry  would  disclose  insufficient 
claims,  or  establish  the  fact  of  no 
claims,  that  it  will  be  resented  as  an 
invidious  encroachment  on  personal 
feeling,  and  that  offensive  motives 
come  into  consideration.  But  it  is 
holdinj^  up  the  Members  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  obloquy !  How  ?  To  en- 
quire what  they  receive,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  they  ought  to 
receive  it  ?  If  this  involve  any  oblo- 
quy upon  the  parties  concerned,  it 
can  be  in  no  other  way  tlian  as  the 
consequence  of  dragging   to  light 


larffe  and  unmerited  emolmneiitB; 
ana  such  obloquy  an  honest  Hoom 
of  Commons  should  always  be  pre* 
pared  to  heap  upon  those  wlio  de» 
serve  it.  It  comes,  in  shorty  to  this^ 
whether  they  whose  pockets  ers 
dipped  into  for  the  money,  are  to  ssk 
whether  their  pockets  cannot  be  sp»» 
red?  As  to  the  bastard  delicacy,the 
spurious  sense  of  honour,  whidi  only 
kicks  at  givii^  a  reason  for  receiving 
thousan(fii,  but  never  falters  at  re* 
ceiving  them,  I  should  be  as  little 
inclined  to  treat  it  with  respect,  as  I 
should  the  delicacy  of  an  Old  j^iley 
witness,  who  considered  it  personiu 
and  invidious  to  have  the  truth  twist- 
ed out  of  him.  Give  me  the  delicacy 
and  honour  which  vrill  not  touc-h  the 
gold  that  has  not  been  hirly  and  ho* 
nourably  earned.  Look,  for  exam- 
ple, to  Sir  G.  Cockbum*s  speech.  If 
every  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
in  his  own  person,  or  by  deputy, 
could  stand  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  give  the  same  account  of 
his  emoluments,  the  country  would 
be  satisfied,  poor  and  beggared  as  it 
is.  •*  Let  every  member  of  the  IMvy 
Council,"  observed  Mr  Huskisson^ 
''  shew  that  he  has  earned  his  emo- 
luments as  deservedly  as  my  ho- 
nourable and  gallant  friend  has,  and 
depend  upon  it  there  will  be  no  dis- 
satisfaction created  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  original  return."  Not  only 
would  the  country  be  satisfied,  but 
the  House  would  redeem  its  chanu> 
ter,  and  the  individuals  themselves, 
instead  of  branding  the  enquiry  as 
invidious  and  personal,  must  begrate* 
ful  to  the  honourable  Baronet  for  the 
opportunity  he  had  afforded  them  of 
proving  that  they  deserved  what  they 
received.  The  gallant  Admiral's 
speech  was  a  modest,  manly,  and 
unanswerable  statement ;  such  a  one 
as  might  have  made  the  waspish  lord 
who  provoked  it  (Lord  Milton) 
ashamed  of  his  coarseness,  and  tlie 
honourable  Baronet>  who  brought 
forward  the  motion,  regret  the  allu- 
sion he  had  made  to  his  case. 
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A  HEAL  nnoir, 

BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

Tis  fttrudge  that  people  now-A-days  penist 

In  bringing  up  their  offspring  mere  machinea; 

Pruned  vegetables — ^flowers  of  fminal  cut; 

A  class  of  nature  wholly  by  itself; 

And  not  as  relatives  of  heaven  vad  hell. 

And  all  the  mighty  ener^es  between^ 

A  link  of  God's  interminable  chain 

Connecting  all  existence. — **  Please  you,  sir, 

Talk  not  of  spirits  here— It  is  our  rule 

That  neither  ghost  nor  fairy,  ffoblin  stem. 

Portentous  light,  wruth,  deatn-watch,  warning  voice, 

Or  aught  im]^pable  to  human  sense, 

Shall  to  our  .family  ever  once  be  named." 

Good  people  I  some  enthusiasts  would  despise. 
But  I  sincerely  pity  you !  This  mode 
May  make  them  gentle,  elegant,  nay,  pood^ 

iAs  Bramah  makes  his  pens  with  a  machine,) 
lut  never  great. — ^Lord,  what  is  man,  whom  tliou 
Mad' St  next  unto  the  angels,  thus  instructed, 
Hius  qualified  ?  A  Cockney — a  mere  grub  I 
O,  I  would  teach  their  little  hearts  to  quake. 
And  harrow  up  their  energies  of  soul 
Proportionate  to  their  allied  compeers. 
And  sphere  of  action  I  I  would  have  them  claim 
Connexion  with  the  worm,  the  bat,  the  mole, 
The  hedgehog's  tottering  brood,  all  helpless  things. 
To  twang  the  chords  of  pity  on  the  heart. 

Then,  as  a  shred  of  elemental  life. 
Point  them  the  eyry  o'er  the  dizzy  cliff 
With  eaglets  young  to  count  their  brotlierhood ; 
Then  would  I  tell  them  of  the  fallen  fiends 
That  claim'd  their  fellowship.    The  path  that  led 
'Where  they  with  angels  mi^t  communicate. 
Holding  high  intercourse  with  God  himself 
Throu^  aU  of  his  creation. — But  enough. 
Thus  was  I  reared,  and  glory  in  the  rule; 
And  had  I  not,  the  scene  I  here  describe 
Had  ne'er  been  witness'd,  or  reveal'd  to  you. 

Some  forty  years  agone,  and  haply  more, 
One  memorable  dark  autumnal  day 
I  lay  upon  a  moimtain,  on  the  brink 
Of  that  unmoulded  hideous  precipice 
That  walls  the  western  side  of  dark  Loch  Skene, 
llie  wild  was  calm  as  death,  and  o'er  it  hung 
A  lurid  curtain  of  portentous  hue. 
Dreadful  to  look  upon.    There  was  no  mist. 
Yet  every  mountam  that  uprear'd  its  head 
Abrupt  and  sheer  around  tnat  dreary  scene. 
Seem  d  at  a  weary  distance,  hardly  seen. 
The  tremulous  bleat  that  casually  was  heard. 
Startled  the  ear  as  something  in  the  air. 
It  was  so  nigh,  while  yet  the  steep  from  whence 
The  voice  proceeded  seem'd  so  far  away. 

I  look'd  up  to  the  heavens— all  was  dark, 
A  ronrkf  blue;  with  deatbUke  masses  8peck*d, 
Tbaf  crept  athwart  its  face  like  shrouded  gbostSy 
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Or  demoiu  crawling  frmn  dte  wrtth  bdilnd. 
I  look'd  down  to  the  lake  For  Mime  repiieve 
Of  dread,  but  there  the  scene  waa.  dancer  atUl, 
And  phantomB  jounief 'd  on  a  heaven  below. 
Nature  seem'd  m  her  trar^l-tbroea,  abort. 
Some  elemeotal  monsler  lo  produce. 
That  uuAt  set  all  her  energies  on  flame. 
And  ruluig  [ninciplea  at  roaring  war. 

A  poor  secludea  and  bewUder'd  bov. 
Alone  amid  this  dismal  scene  1  lateel'd. 
Leaning  mf  brow  against  the  crested  roclc 
That  frown'd  far  o'er  mj  head,  and  gave  mywlf 
To  niT  great  Maker's  charge  in  limple  guhe; 
But  O  how  fervent!     I  remember  weln 
Could  I  but  feel  such  holy  ardour  now! 

Hy  heart  was  strengthen'd,  and  I  felt  myaelf 
Above  the  terrors  of  the  rollinB  storm. 
The  bursting  thunder,  or  the  dieeted  flame; 
An  energj  wove  the  flocks,  the  ravens. 
The  foxes,  and  the  eagle's  haughtv  brood. 
The  only  tenants  of  that  land  aubume. 

But  all  at  once  mv  faithful  dog  began, 
With  short  and  fitfiJ  growl,  to  manifeat 
Strange  terror.    The  old  raven  ^led  awa^. 
And  left  her  young.    The  eagle  took  the  cloud. 
And  yeird  her  terror  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

From  theae  foreboding  omens,  well  I  knew 
Some  beings  of  the  spintual  world 
Were  nigh  at  band.    1  oMt  mf  eyes  around. 
And  straight  below  mv  feet,  on  a  green  shelve 
Between  me  and  the  dark  blue  lake,  I  saw 
A  female  form  rise  slowly  from  the  eAth. 
It  was  a  mist — a  \-apour— a  pala  shred; 
I  wot  not  how  corapoeed,  but  yet  it  bore 
Resemblance  all  complete  to  one  I  knew. 
There  was  no  feature  wanting— not  a  line 
Of  that  mild  countenance.    No  attitude 
Was  lacking  of  the  venerable  form 
It  represented.    With  a  solemn  look 


And  supplicating  eamestnesa,  it  Btretch'd 
Its  hands  tow'nfme.    Then  I  remember'd  w< 
Of  that  same  atinnle  when  late  she  presa'd 


A  Boleran  task  on  me,  which  I  refused. 
Though  urged  to  it  with  tears.    Hy  very  soul 
Thriird  at  the  strange  appeal  in  such  a  scene. 

Yet  it  was  sometbing.    The  Almighty  knows 
Of  what  it  was  composed,  for  I  know  not; 
But  the  dumb  creatures  saw  it  with  dismay. 
Two. lambs  were  near  it,  nigher  far  than  L 
1  saw  them  gaze  at  it,  atid  stJU  their  looks 
Grew  more  and  more  iitlense ;  and  then  they  tura'd 
Their  innocent  and  stupid  faces  round. 
And,  staring  at  each  other,  tried  to  read 
'The  Hentimenta  of  fear  'gendering  within. 
Then  stretch'd  their  sapient  noses  to  diai^ni 
If  savour  of  humanity  was  there, 
'Tramp'd  with  the  foot,  and  whistled  through  the  note, 
Then  fled  with  hesitating  starts  away. 
But,  what  alazia'd  me  most,  my  ffuthful  dog 
Lay  in  extreniity,  wftit  closed  eyes. 

And  tr^mhlinir  Bvart,  ttrwi^         OiunVMinaa  Vs  Mnul 


i€M.1  -  A  Heal  Vision. 

A  dull  and  dnimly  e^e  towards  the  wraitb. 
But  shut  it  doae  agam  and  iuly  groan'd. 

The  spectre  stretch'd  itself  upon  the  sward^ 
And  rolrd  and  writhed  as  if  in  agony, 
Then  tum*d  its  face  to  me ;  and  then  I  knew 
That  my  beloved  and  venerable  friend 
Was  in  the  throes  of  death.    I  saw  the  grasp 
Convulsive  at  the  sward — the  hand  outstretch'd 
For  the  last  kindly,  pressure— the  glazed  eye — 
The  parched  lip— the  long  remitted  throbs — 
And  the  last  gasp,  the  last  but  vain  endeavour 
The  lingering,  longing  spirit  to  retain  I 

I  saw  some  forms  around  the  couch  of  death. 
To  me  well  known,  though  indistinctly  seen ; 
But  at  that  moment  a  cdestial  ray. 
Like  sunbeam  from  an  opening  of  the  cloud, 
Beam'd  on  the  vision,  melting  it  away,-— 
Then  all  grew  dark  and  gloomy  as  before. 

But  she  was  gone  I  my  faithful  monitress 
Departed  then  unto  a  better  world. 
Yet  have  I  e'er  forgot  her  ?  •  E'er  forgot 
That  last  behest,  so  often  urged  before  ? 
No  I    Wlien  I  do— no  curses  will  I  crave 
On  my  own  head.    But  had  I  not  resolved 
That  last  behest  to  cherish  in  my  heart, 
And  kept  that  resolution— God  of  life ! 
What  had  1  been  ere  now  ?    A  thing  of  scorn— 
A  blot  on  nature's  cheek — a  being  loat— 
Whom  shepherds  long  with  pity  would  have  nanied, 
To  all  the  injurious  world  beside  uuknowut 

Altritb  Lake. 
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We  had  refitted,  and  been  four  days 
at  sea,  on  our  voyage  to  Jamaica, 
when  the  gun-room  officers  gave  our 
mess  a  blowout. 

The  increased  motion  and  rushing 
of  the  vessel  through  the  water,  the 
groaning  of  the  masts,  the  howling 
of  the  risinir  gale,  and  the  frequent 
trampling  ofthe  watch  on  deck,  were- 
propnetic  of  wet  jackets  to  some  of 
u» ;  still,  midshipmanlike,  we  were  as 
liBppy  as  a  good  dinner  and  some 
wine  could  make  us,  until  Uie  old 
gunner  shoved  his  weatherbeaten 
phiz  and  bald  pate  in  at  the  door. 
**  Beg  pardon,  Mr  Splinter,  but  if 
you  will  spare  Mr  Cringle  on  the 
forecastle  for  an  hour  until  the  moon 
rises."—-/**  Spare,"  quotha,**  is  his  ma- 
jesty's officer  a  joint  stool  ?")— "  Why, 
jfr  Kennedy,  why  ?  Tiere,  man,  take 
a  glass  of  grog." — **  I  thank  you, 
dr.  It  is  coming  on  a  rougbish 
Bight,  sir;  the  ruiming  ships  should 


be  crossing  us  hereabouts;  indeed 
more  than  once  I  thought  there  was 
a  strange  sail  close  abrard  of  us,  tlie 
scud  is  flying  so  low,  and  in  such 
white  fljces;  and  none  of  us  have 
an  eye  nke  Mr  Cringle,  unless  it  be 
John  Crow,  and  he  is  all  but  frozen." 
— **  Well,  Tom,  I  suppose  you  ipiil 
go'*-»Anglice,  from  a  first  lieutenant 
to  a  mid— **  Btusli  instanter." 

Having  changed  my  uniform,  for 
shag-trowsersypearjacket,  and  south- 
west cap,  I  went  forward,  and  took 
my  station,  in  no  pleasant  humour,  on 
the  stowed  jib,  with  mv  arm  round 
the  staY.  I  had  been  half  an  hour 
there,  tlie  weather  w^s  gettinjg  worse, 
the  rain  was  beating  in  my  face,  and 
tlie  spray  from  the  stem  was  flash* 
ing  over  me,  as  it  roared  tlirough  the 
waste  of  sparkling  and  hissing  wa- 
ters. I  turned  my  back  to  the  wee* 
ther  for  a  moment,  to  press  my  hand 
on  my  strained  eyes.  \Mieu  I  open- 

__^_ i 
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n,  I  saw  the  ^nner't  gaunt 
itured  visage  thrust  anxious- 
ard;  his  profile  looked  as  if 
over  with  phosphorus,  and 
lie  person  as  if  we  had  been 
at  snap  dragon.  *'  What  has 
ver  you,  Mr  Kennedy  ?— who 
ng  the  bluelight  now  ?"— «  A 
lan  than  i  am  must  tell  you 
ok  forward,  Mr  Cringle — look 
what  do  your  books  say  to 

ced  forth,  and  saw,  at  the  ex- 
3nd  of  the  jib-boom,  what  I 
d  of,  certainly,  but  never  ex- 
to  see,  a  pale,  greenish,  glow- 
oloured  name,  of  the  size  and 
f  the  frosted  glass  shade  over 
aging  lamp  in  the  gun-room. 
7  out  and  flattened  as  the 
[)itched  and  rose  ag(un,  and 

sheered  about  it,  wavered 
the  point  that  seemed  to  at- 
like  a  soapsud  bubble  blown 

tobacco  pipe,  before  it  is 
into  the  air;  at  the  core  it 
nparatively  bright»  but  fitided 
halo.  It  shed  a  Weful  and 
s  light  on  the  surrounding 
;  the  ^oup  of  sailors  on  the 
le  looked  like  spectres,  and 
*unk  together,  and  whispered 
t;  began  to  roll  slowly  along 
r  towards  where  the  boat- 
i^as  sitting  at  my  feet.  At  this 
something  slid  down  the  stay, 
cold  clammy  hand  passed 
ay  neck.  I  was  within  an  ace 
^  my  hold,  and  tumbling  over- 
^  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me, 
•hat?"—''  It's  that  skylarking 
gun,  Jem  Sparkle's  monkey, 
)u,  Jem,  you'll  never  rest  till 
Lte  is  made  shark  bait  of."*' 
skoo  vanished  up  the  stay 
buckling  and  grinning  in  the 
radiance,  as  if  he  had  been 
»irit  of  the  Lamp."  The  light 
1  there,  but  a  cloud  of  mist, 
urst  of  vapour  from  a  steam 
ame  down  upon  the  gale,  and 
St,  when  it  disappeared.  I 
1  the  white  mass  as  it  sailed 
le  wind ;  it  did  not,  as  it  ap- 
to  me,  vanish  in  the  dartc- 
it  seemed  to  remain  in  sight 
ird,  as  if  checked  by  a  sud- 
7 ;  yet  none  of  our  sails  were 
)ack.    A  thought  flashed  on 


me.  I  peered  still  more  intensely 
into  the  night  I  was  now  certain. 
"  A  sail,  broad  on  the  lec-bow."  The 
ship  was  in  a  buz  in  a  moment.  The 
captain  answered  from  the  Quarter- 
deck— **  Thank  you,  Mr  Cringle. 
How  shall  we  steer  V* — "  Keep  her 
away  a  couple  of  points,  sir,  steady." 
— **  Steady, '  sung  the  man  at  the 
helm;  and  a  slow  melancholy  ca- 
dence, although  a  familiar  sound  to 
me^  now  moaned  through  the  rush- 
ing of  the  wind,  and  smote  upon  my 
heart  as  if  it  had  been  the  wailing 
of  a  spirit.  I  turned  to  the  boat- 
flwain,  who  was  now  standing  beside 
me— **  It  that  you  or  Davy  steering, 
Mr  Nipper?  if  you  had  not  been  there 
bodily  at  my  elbow,  I  could  have 
Bwom  that  was  your  voice,"  When 
the  gunner  made  the  same  remark 
it  startled  the  poor  fellow ;  he  tried 
to  take  it  as  a  joke,  but  could  not, 
"  There  may  be  a  laced  hammock 
with  a  shot  in  it>  for  some  of  us  ere 
morning." 

At  this  moment,  to  my  dismay,  the 
object  we  were  chasing,  shortened, — 
gradually  fell  abeam  of  us,  and  final- 
ly disappeared.  "  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man."— "  I  can't  see  her  at  all  now." 
— "  She  will  be  a  fore-and-aftrrig^ed 
vessel  that  has  tacked,  sir."  And 
Biire  enough,  after  a  few  secotids,  I 
saw  the  wliite  object  lengthen,  and 
draw  out  again  abaft  our  beam. 
**  The  chase  lias  tacked,  sir,  put  the 
helm  down,  or  she  will  go  to  wind- 
ward of  us."  Wc  tacked  also,  and 
time  it  was  we  did  so,  for  the  rising 
moon  now  showed  us  a  large  schooner 
under  a  crowd  of  sail.  We  edge^j^ 
down  on  her,  when  finding  her  ma* 
noeuvre  detected,  she  brailcd  up  her 
flat  sails,  and  bore  up  before  the 
wind.  This  was  our  best  point  of 
sailing,  and  we  cracked  on,  the  cap- 
tain rubbing  his  hands — **  It's  my 
turn  to  be  the  big  un  this  time." 
Although  blowing  a  strong  north- 
wester, it  was  now  clear  moonlight, 
and  we  hammered  away  from  our 
bow  guns,  but  whenever  a  shot  told 
amongst  the  rigging,  the  injury  was 
repaired  as  if  by  magic  It  was  evi- 
dent we  had  repeatedly  hulled  her, 
from  the  glimmering  white  streaks 
along  her  counter  and  across  her 
stern,  occasioned  by  the  splintermg 
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of  the  timber,  but  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce no  effect. 

At  length  we  drew  well  up  on  her 
quarter.  She  continued  all  black 
null  and  white  sail,  not  a  bouI  to  be 
teen  on  deck,  except  a  dark  object, 
which  we  took  for  the  man  at  the 
helm.  ^  What  schooner's  that?"  No 
answer.  **  Heave  to,  or  I'll  sink 
you."  Still  all  silent.  "*  Sergeant 
Armstrong,  do  you  think  you  could 
pick  off  ttiat  chap  at  the  wheel  ?" 
The  marine  jumped  on  the  forecas- 
tle, and  levelled  his  piece,  when  a 
musket-shot  from  the  schooner  crash- ' 
ed  through  his  skull,  and  he  fell  dead. 
The  ola  skipper's  blood  was  up. 
^  Forecastle  there  I  Mr  Nipper, 
clap  a  canister  of  grape  over  the 
round  shot,  into  the  boat  ^un,  and 

£veitto  hinu"— *•  Aye,aye,sirr'glee- 
lly  rejoined  the  boatswain,  forget- 
ting the  auffury  and  every  tldng  else 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
In  a  twinkling,  the  square  foresail— 
topgallant^royal— and  studding-sail 
haiuyards  were  let  go  by  the  run 
on  board  of  the  schooner,  as  if  they 
liad  been  shot  away,  and  he  put  his 
•helm  hard  aport  as  if  to  round  to. 
^  Rake  him,  sir,  or  give  him  the 
vtem.  He  has  not  surrendered. 
»-I  know  their  game.  Give  him 
your  broadside,  sir,  or  he  is  off  to 
windward  of  you  like  a  shot  No, 
no,  we  have  him  now ;  heave  to,  Mr 
Splinter,  heave  to!"  We  did  so, 
and  that  so  suddenly,  that  the  stud- 
ding-tail  booms  snapped  like  pipe 
thanks,  short  off  by  the  irons.  Not- 
withstanding we  had  shot  two  hui^ 
^•1  dred  yards  to  the  leeward  before  we 
could  lay  our  maintopsail  to  the  mast 
I  ran  to  windward.  The  schooner's 
yards  and  rigging  were  now  black 
with  men,  clustered  like  bees  swarm- 
ing, her  square  sails  were  being  close 
furled,  her  fore  and  aft  sails  set,  and 
away  she  was  dead  to  windward  of 
us.  **  So  much  for  undervaluing  our 
'American  friends,"  grumbled  Mr 
Splinter. 

We  made  all  sail  in  chase,  blazing 
away  to  little  purpose ;  we  had  no 
chance  on  a  bowline,  and  when  our 
*  Amigo"  had  satisfied  himself  of 
his  taperioritr  hjr  one  or  two  short 
Uct^  be  dehberatelr  took  a  reef 
ImikomhuaiJ,  hauled  down  Ma  By" 
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ing  jib  and  gaff  topsail,  triced  up  the 
bunt  of  his  toresail,  and  fired  his  long 
thirty-two  at  us.  The  shot  came  in 
at  the  third  aftermost  port  on  the 
starboard  side,  and  dismounted  the 
carronade,  smashing  the  slide,  and 
wounding  three  men.  The  second 
shot  missed,  and  as  it  was  madnest 
to  remain  to  be  peppered,  probably 
winged,  whilst  every  one  of  ours 
fell  short,  we  reluctantly  kept  away 
on  our  course,  having  tiie  gratifica* 
tion  of  hearing  a  clear  well-blown 
bugle  on  board  the  schooner  play  up 
^  Yankee  Doodle."  As  the  brig  feU 
off,  our  long  gun  was  run  out  to  nave 
a  parting  crack  at  her,  when  the  third 
and  last  shot  from  the  schooner  struck 
the  sill  of  the  midship  port,  and  made 
the  white  splinters  ny  from  tlie  solid 
oak  like  bright  silver  sparks  in  the 
moonlight  A  sharp  piercing  cry 
rose  into  the  air — my  soul  identified 
that  death-shriek  with  the  voice  that 
I  had  heard,  and  I  saw  the  man  who 
was  standing  with  the  lanyard  of  the 
lock  in  his  mmd  drop  heavily  across 
the  breech,  and  discnarge  the  gun  in 
his  fall.  Thereupon  a  blood-red  glare 
shot  up  into  the  cold  blue  sky,  as  if 
a  volcano  had  burst  forth  from  be- 
neath the  mighty  deep,  followed  by 
a  roar,  and  a  shattering  crash,  and  a 
mingling  of  unearthly  cries  and 
groans,  and  a  concussion  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  water,  as  if  our  whole 
broadside  had  been  fired  at  once. 
Then  a  solitary  splash  here,  and  a 
dip  there,  and  short  sharp  yeHs,  and 
low  choking  bubbling  moans,  at 
the  hissinff  fragments  of  the  noble 
vessel  we  nad  seen  fell  into  the  sea, 
and  the  last  of  her  gallant  crew  var- 
nished for  ever  beneath  that  pala 
broad  moon.  Wt  were  alone,  and 
once  more  all  was  dark,  and  wild, 
and  stormy.  Fearfully  had  that  ball 
sped,  fired  by  a  dead  man's  hand. 
But  what  is  it  that  clings  black  and 
doubled  across  that  fatal  cannon, 
dripping  and  heavy,  and  chokinff 
the  scuppers  with  clotting  gore,  and 
swaying  to  and  fro  with  tlie  motion 
of  the  vessel,  like  a  bloody  fleece  ? 
*'  Who  is  it  that  was  hit  at  the  gun 
there  ?"— "  Mr  Nipper^  the  booti- 
wain,  sir.  The  last  shot  ha«  cut  Kim 
t'n  two,*' 


.*'- 
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ills,  at  a  jrroat  disiaiu'e  from  any 
iiblic  road,  which  osca|)0  th*»  obsrr- 
Uion  of  lilt*  ordinary  travellor;  but 
liich,  when  they  are  (liscevered,  ap* 
.>ar  the  lovelu»r  from  their  Hecluniou, 
iti  some  virtue  Huddcnly  found  out, 
bore  iuod«i»ty  has  long  concealed 

Amongst  all  of  those  with  wldch 

was  acquainted,  the   little  glen, 

hich  I  shall  call  Glen  Oua^h,'  n\> 

'ared  to  nic  to  be  the  most  oeauti- 

1.     At  this  point,  several  ranges  of 

fty   hills  have  taken    their  com- 

euei'uient,  or  fixed  their  tennina- 

in,  t'uid  the  openings  afford  long 

iws  of  the  Kidert  of  the  mountains, 

they  arc  called,  in  some  places 

rered  with  thick  wood  almost  to 

>  summit,  and  in  others  affording 

thing  but  Uie  stern  and  bare  mag- 

iccnce  of  stone  and  stunted  heath. 

,e    effect   whicb   these    different 

cnings  have  upon  tlie  light,  as  the 

1  proceeds  in  its  rour»\e,  gives  a 

itiuiial  variety  to  the  appeai'ance 

this  glen ;  vet  the  hills  are  so  hap- 

V'  situated  for  its  comfort,  that  they 

eld  it  from  tbe  most  violent  effects 

he  \\  inter  storms ;  and  in  no  ulaee 

the  flowers  bloom  earlier,  or  long- 

:over  the  earth  with  tlieir  simple 

I  unspeakabb'  beauty.    There  are 


rttu*i«' 
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the  residence  < 
great  man  of  tl 
rounded  bv  a 

m 

demesne;  it  bai 
grounds  also, 
good  order ;  an 
rose  high  and  « 
the  bouse,  wafi 
thick  wood  to 
distance.     The 
young  trees  in 
and  with  so  littl 
at  an  altitude 
would  scarcely 
sucli  as  would  i 
to  nourish  a  ti 
branches  and  f 
which  grey  stoi 
as  if  determine 
ged  su]>remacy 
whicb  the  baud 
into  their  lofty  ] 

lonel  B ,  thk 

and  of  many  hun 
was  a  powerful 
feared  for  his  p 
ills  wickedness, 
bood,  over  whh 
power  to  t^xercis 
none  but  those 
squire  of  a  cou 
land,  who  was 
besidi's,  might 
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«<?»sed  to  assume  polite,  and  even  nary  \rorkM,  and,  ere  long,  abandoned 

very  agreeable  manners,  when  it  suit-  every  thing  for  murder  and  spolia- 

e<l  his  purpose  to  do  ao,  caused  him  tion,  in  the  wild  pursuit  of  they  kneiv 

to  be  well  recei?cd  amongst  such  of  not  what.    A  conmiission  in  the  mi- 

the  gentry  of  the  county  as  he  had  litia  was  ofTered  to  Mr  M ,  whicli 


occasion  to  meet.  In  tlie  glen,  his 
power  was  absolute,  his  word  was 
law,  except  over  one  man,  who  oc- 
cupied a  smal],  but  beautifully  neat 
dwelling,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  his  gjate.    1  have  seen 

{)rettier  things  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
and,  but  in  Ireland  I  have  never  seen 
any  thing  to  compare,  for  neat  and 
comfortable  beauty,  with  the  cottage 

of  Captain  M ;  for  that  title  waa 

Btill  given  him  by  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, though  he  had  no  right  to  it,  as 
he  used  to  assure  the  poor  people, 
who  loved  to  do  him  honour  oy  fre- 
quently repeating  the  military  title 
^rliMi  oDoe  belonged  to  him. 

Mr  M had  once  been  a  detain 

In  the  regiment  of  militia  \Tijdeh  (k>-    never  sleeps  from  tlic  moment  of  its 
lonel  B commanded ;  his  family    birtli,  nor  dreams  of  forgiveness  iu 


he  accepted,  partly  from  a  scuhc  of 
duty,  and  partly,  that  as  ho  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  his  farming  to 
any  advantage,  he  mi^ht  take-up 
another  occupation,  which,  however 
different  in  its  nature,  wa8,at  the  timc^ 
honourable  and  useful,  and  was  re- 
munerated with  certain  monies,  the 
receipt  of  which  was  not  disagreeable. 
An  antipathy  between  Mr  M  ■  ■  ■ 
and  his  Colonel  arose  from  the  first 
day  they  met  at  the  regimental  mess. 
Their  opposing  natures  clasiied  on 
the  very  first  encounter.     Coloufl 

B was  a  man  capable  of  tliat 

bitter  and  undying  hatred,  which, 
springing  up  from  no  other  cause 
than    an    instinctive    devilishness, 


had,  but  a  few  generations  previouA- 
ly,  been  more  respectable  than  the 
Colonel'B^  but  had  fallen  away  in 
worldly  wealth  and  importance,  as 
that  of  his  superior  officer  advanced ; 
and  as  misfortune -seems  ever  to  travel 
pwifter  than  its  opposite,  Mr  M— - 
found  himself,  on  coming  of  age, 
with  very  slender  moans  indeed,  and 
whh  scprcely  a  relative  left  in  the 
country  to  whose  ansistance  he  could 
put  forward  tlie  claim  of  family  kin- 
dred. His  f^uanliau  had,  however, 
taken  care — if  that  be  indeed  judi- 
cious care,  which  bestows  learning 
and  accomplishments  on  poverty — to 
give  him  an  excellrnt  education ;  and, 
B8  in  common  witli  most  men  of  an 
elevated  and  imaginative  turn  of 
mind,  the  young  gentleman  delight- 
ed in  the  country,  and  was  iinwilliug 
to  leave  the  laud  of  the  "  lake  and 
mountain,'*  for  city  occupations 
which  would  have  been  more  hope- 
ful of  gain,  he  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  on  a  small  scale,  by 


prosperity,  nor  pity  in  ad  vers!  ty .  Ho 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  it,  nor  did 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  take  such  im- 
prudent means  for  its  display  us 
might  have  had  tlic  effect  of  thwart- 
ing his  object;  his  was  a  cool,  busi- 
ness-iike  hatred,  that  waited  its  time, 
saw  its  time  with  exceeding  acute- 
ness,  and  then  sprung  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  ]>urpohc  with  certain 
and  deadly  energy.  He  knew  tJiat 
an  immediate  dis<play  of  his  enmity 

toAvards  Mr  M would  not  effect 

that,  which,  after  tlie  first  three  davti 
of  tiieir  associati(m  as  brother  ofn- 
cers,  he  resolved  to  effect  if  he  could. 
Suppose  he  had  been  able  to  drive 
him  from  the  regiment  at  once,  he 
would  then  at  once  lose  his  power 

over  him ;  and,  besides,  Ulr  M^ 

might  then  return  to  his  former  pur- 
suits, from  which  he  was  luirdly  as 
yet  wholly  disuiiite<l,  and  migiit  iu 
time  become  a  prosp^Tous  iuaL*« 
"  Tliat  is  not  the  way,"  said  Colonel 
B to  himseif,  "  to  torment  and 


which^  for  a  few  years,  he  provided     ruin  him ;  and  I  may  do  both,  if  I  prc- 

ion,  and  a    cee<l  more  cautiously."     And  he  did 


himself  with  an  occupation, 
sufficient  addition  to  his  income,  to 
iiatisfy  one  whose  worldly  ambition 
vat  by  no  means  inordinate.  The 
beginning  of  the  Irish  rebellion  broke 
up  Ufl  peaceful  life — ^the  emissaries 
of  aeditiuu  found  their  way  over 
aoiqng  the  peaceful  hills — the  pca- 
MUitry  ffrew  intractable  and  ineoieut, 

nd  muved  tg  perfQrm  tb^  ardi« 


so  proceed  :  TIhtc  was  no  ])oiut  in 
Avhich  the  commauding  ofliccr  of  a 
regiment  on  lu-tive  duty  cuuld  annoy' 
his  inferior  oflicer,  that  was  not  doli- 
beintely  and  calmly  made  use  of  by 

Colonel  B .   CiU)ULin  M ban 

all  Uiis,  aiid  felt  it-^rielt  it  with  a"  ^ 
bitterness  whicb  corner  u\AV)au»k' 
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•»he  was  too  proud  to  complain,  and  U0.    An'  sure  if  it's  onlf  a  place  to 

to  resent  his  treatment  was  impossi-  live  in  you  want»  it's  just  in  the  nick 

ble ;  for  the  Colonel  took  care  not  to  o'  time  you  come,  good  luck  to  you, 

proceed  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  an'  a  good  gintleman  to  the  poor  you 

.  of  his  actual  authority,  and  in  no  jot  always  wor.    Sure  there's  the  stew- 

or  tittle  to  violate  the  articles  of  war.  ard's  house,  the  new,  purty,  beauti- 

Captain  M at  last  took  the  only  ful    English   cottage— the  Cumel's 

means  left  to  him  of  escaping  from  steward  your  honor,  that  lived  here 

the  tyranny  under  which  he  simered ;  three  years,  an  ould  Scotchman,  an* 

lie  resigned  his  commission  after  two  a  hard  man  to  be  sure  he  was,  but 

years'  service,  and  after  his  farming  mighty  nateand  clene — an' he's  dead, 

Establishment  had  been  completely  devil's  cure  to  him — God  pardon  my 

broken  up.  And  the  Colonel  had  the  sowl  for  sayin'  so — an'  the  place  is  to 

fiendish  satisfaction  of  believing  that  be  sowld,  in  spite  of  the  masther 

lie  had  effectually  tormented  him  for  they  sav,  bekase  he  was  cute  enough, 

two  years,  and  at  the  end  had  cast  that's  the  Scotchman  was,  to  get  a 

him  upon  the  world — a  ruined  man.  proper  lase,  and  now  the  masther 

Whatever  was  the  fate,  however,  of  won't  give  the  proper  valy  of  it  to  the 

Mr  M for  the  next  five  years,  no  people  that's  come  to  look  afther 

one  knew;  he  went  away,  some  said  what  he  left — ^an'  sure  you  could  get 
to  England,  others  to  America,  but  it,  that's  if  the  little  bit  of  ready  mo- 
for  that  time  he  was  not  heard  of.  ney  made  no  difference — ^notthatwd 
It  was  in  the  close  of  the  sixth  sum-  mane  to  even  the  likes  o'  your  ho- 
mer after  his  departure,  that  a  me*  nour  to  livin'  where  a  steward  lived 
lancholy-looking  stranger,  who  seem-  —bad  luck  to  his  stingy  sowl — God 
•d  of  the  middle  age,  made  his  ap-  pardon  me — ^but  only  the  place  wasn't 
pearance  among  the  little  cottages  on  uke  a  sarvant's  place  at  all,  but  fit  for 
the  river's  side ;  but  it  was  not  until  any  gintleman — for  to  be  sure  he  kep 
he  had  gone  into  one  of  them,  and  spo-  it  so  nate,  an'  all  at  hardly  any  cost 
ken  for  some  time  with  the  inmates,  at  all  at  all." 
that    he   was   recognised   as  .their        This  long  speech  was  suffered  to 

old  friend  Mr  M .    The  change  go  on  without  any  interruption  from 

that  a  few  years  had  wrought  in  him  Mr  M ,  who  listened  to  it  with 

Was  wonderful  and  mournful.  When  some  interest  and  attention. 
he  left  the  glen,  he  seemed  to  be  He  found,  upon  enquiry,  that  his 
about  five-and-twenty,  and  he  now  informants  had  told  nim  no  more 
looked  forty  at  the  least  His  voice  than  the  truth,  and  he  had  luckily  ar- 
was  become  deeper,  and  more  sub-  rived  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
dued — his  speech  slower — his  look  was  in  his  power  to  possess  himself 
more  ]>enRive  and  downcast,  and  his  of  just  such  a  dwelling  as  he  wished, 
smile,  if  it  were  a  smile  at  all,  was  A  very  neat  cottage  had  been  erect- 
one  of  acquiescence,  and  not  of  plea-  ed  by  Colonel  B *s  steward  on  a 

mirable  emotion.    He  came,  he  said,  spot  of  ground,  wliich,  with  the  ad- 

to  look  for  a  dwelling  once  more  joining  garden,  the  Colonel  thought 

amongst  them,  and  then  with  Ian-  he  had  leased  for  thirty-one  years, 

ffuid hopelessness  added,"  But  I  fear  **  provided  the  said  Andrew  Camp- 

1  did  not  think  enough  about  it  be-  bdlshould  so  long  live;"  but  by  some 

fore  I  came,  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  accident,  of  which  ^Hhe  said  Andrew" 

am  to  settle  here  now,  much  as  I  was  not  perhaps  wholly  unconsci- 

should  wish  to  do  it,  for  my  old  ous,  this  little  clause  had  been  omit- 

farm-house  was  pulled  down  even  ted,  and  the  heirs  of  the  man,  who 

before  I  went  away."  came  from  Scotland  to  look  after  his 

••  O  thin,  Captain  Jewel,"  said  Ned  effects,  insisted  upon  the  value  of  the 

Rooney  and  Ned  Kooney's  wife  at  lease.    This  Colonel  B refused 

the  same  time,  •*  sure  it's  ourselves  to  give,  believing  that  it  was  very  un- 

that's  glad  this  minute,  to  see  that  likely  they  would  easily  find  a  pur- 

Tour  honour's  to  the  fore  still,  an'  not  chaser  in  such  a  place,  and  hopii^  to 

kilt  in  England,  nor  marrid  in  'Me-  get  it  at  length  upon  his  own  terms, 

^^ca,  as  we  heord.   Och,  an'  a  power  In  his  absqnce,  however,  Mr  M— — 

••trdship  yourself  must  have  gone  stepped  in,  and  paying  down  the 

Bgj*  sence;  anvhow—hn*  mighty  sum  demanded,  which  was  but  small, 

9Jookiu' ^ure  come  bade  to  he  took  pomessiou  of  tha  cotta^ 
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He  left  it  the  next  luorning,  and  in     shion,  after  our  will,  into  those  use- 


a  day  or  two  returned,  but  not  alone, 
an  before;  he  brought  with  him  a 
little  female  child,  between  two  and 
three  yeara  old,  and  an  elderly  ger- 
vant,  a  Swiss  woman,  who  attended 
upon  the  child  with  all  the  affection 
ot  a  mother,  and  all  the  respectful 
solicitude  of  a  sen'ant.  At  first  there 
was,  as  there  is  always  in  such  cases, 
much  wonderment  and  mystery  con- 
cerning this  new  family,  but  by  de* 


ful  or^  exquisite  shapes  which  our 
necessities  demand,  or  our  cultivi^ 
ted  tastes  teach  us  to  consider  beau- 
tiful. Enough  is  done  for  us  to  give 
us  power,  enough  is  left  undone  to 
give  us  employment ;  nor  is  it  poesi- 
ble  almost  to  arrive  at  that  degree  of 
improvement  that  will  forbid  turther 
hope — nature  herself  crowns  our 
best  efforts  with  new  and  unlooked- 
for  beauty,  and  we  still  trust,  and 


grees  the  story  ran,  though  no  one    justly  so,  that  if  our  industry  fall 
could  tell  exactly  how  the  informa-     not,  neither  will  her  reward. 


tion  was  obtained,  tliat  Mr  M had 

gone  to  England,  and  fallen  in  love 
with  a  young  lady  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, whom  he  eventually  mar- 
ried, and  wiUi  whom  he  liad  lived 
one  brief  year  of  happiness  as  great 
as  can  be  enjoyed  without  luxiuies 
or  riches  to  procure  them.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  in  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter,  she  died,  and  the  joy  of 
his  heart  was  gone  for  ever.  For  se- 
veral months  his  tearless  stony  grief 
bordered  upon  gloomy  insanity,  un- 
til one  day  as  he  stood  with  folded 
arms  over  tlie  cradle  of  his  child,  and 
watched  the  calm  awaking  of  her 
deep  blue  eyes,  and  saw  her  look 
upon  him,  and  hold  up  her  arms  in 
joyful  recognition,  the  rock  of  his 
heart  was  smote,  and  he  wept  for 
hours.  From  this  time  his  grief  was 
calm,  tender,  affectionate  to  those 
who  approached  him,  but  the  bitter- 
uens  ot  the  preceding  months  had 
left  him  like  a  tree  scathed  by  the 
fitorm.  His  hair  had  turned  grey, 
his  flefili  had  shrunk,  and  premature 
age  had  set  Its  stamp  upon  him.  It 
appeared  that  after  long  indulgence 
of  his  sorrowful  thoughts,  and  find- 
ing himself  incapable  of  the  exertion 
which  was  necessary  to  his  support, 
if  he  remained  in  England,  he  resol- 
ved upon  selling  his  little  establish- 
ment, and  settling  for  the  remainder 
of  the  life,  which  he  had  devoted  to 
retirement,  in  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
and  amid  the  scenes  with  which  his 
ear1ie<«t  days  had  been  familiar. 

It  is  singular  how  beautifully  the 
state  and  capabilities  of  inanimate 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  man,  are 
adapted  to  each  other.  How  the  Je- 
rict&  and  deairea  of  our  hearUi  are 
provided  with  a  sometiiiiip^  where~ 
mpoa  to  Hx—itow  much  is  given  that 
—  oouidnot  create,  hut  titat  we  can 
Mad  mould,  aud  form,  and  fa. 


Mr  M 's  cottage  was  pretty 

when  he  got  it ;  but,  weaned^way 
from  all  more  important  pursuit!, 
and  possessed  with  a  longing  desir^ 
which  seemed  to  gratify  his  aejected 
heart,  of  making  it  all  tliat  his  Emily 
would  have  loveayBXkd  would  have  as- 
sisted in  making  it,  were  she  not  with 
the  spirits  of  tne  just,  it  soon  ap* 
pearc^,  under  bin  tasteful  and  quie^ 
out  unceasing  cultivation,  a  very  bmI 
of  beauty.  His  neighbour,  the  Co- 
lonel, saw  it,  and  even  in  tlie  midaf 
of  all  his  rich  possessions,  envied  the 
poor  man  his  httle  dwelling  of  peace, 
and  his  old  hatred  sprung  up  anew; 
but  the  last  hatred  vexed  his  own 
heart  more  than  the  firsts  because  ha 
had  no  ready  means  of  givinf]^  it  vent. 
He  cursed  the  new  comer  within  his 
teeUi,  first,  f or  havin^got  possession  of 
that  which  bin  avance  had  prevented 
him  from  getting  for  himself;  and  he 
cursed  him  affaui,  because  the  plaoe 
tlirove  with  hnn  and  grew  beautiful  $ 
but  he  knew,  that  whue  he  held  aloof 
from  him,  he  had  no  power  to  injure 
a  man,  the  pride  of  whose  heart  wao 
broken,  ana  he  endeavoured  to  be« 
come  familiar  with  him  again,  that 
he  might  twist  some  chain  about  him, 
by  the  means  of  which  he  might  hurt 
him  whenever  he  listed.  But  the  so- 
litary refused  all  his  advances  with 
cold  civility,  aud  he  only  hated  hiia 
more  and  more,  without  obtaining 
power  over  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  young  child, 
the  little  Emily,  grew  up  as  lovely  afl 
the  flowers  among  whicii  she  played, 
and  altogether  as  innocent.     Like 
them  she  was  beautiful  and  ^«iiX\» 
by  nature,  and,  Vike  tV\em^  «l  WVlk^ 
ivild  by  situation.  ButBAfM)OT\^\MX 
mind   became   B\iff\c\ctvt\y  Tft«Xuw 
for  instruction,  her  f at\\ex  \>e^o>*^J 
him  of  the  things  wYAcYi  *\ie  ikV^w 
learn,  and  himaeU  \)ecwa^  V«  * 


vta«^   'C^l 


cTuriiiiun  or  tiiat  which  lived 
strongly  in  his  memory ;  and  little 
lily's  own  soft  blue  eyes  Avould 
with  tears,  as  she  observed  his 
tation,  which  she  knew  not  the 
son  of,  while  she  felt  his  tears  up- 
her  face  as  lie  kissed  her  a  thou- 
id  times. 

t  happened  tliat  Mr  M—  was 

9  to  teach  his  daughter  not  only 

more  solid  parts  of  knowledge, 

Ich  educated  men  all  possess,  but 

»  those  accomplishments  which, 

the  most  part,  are  more  common 

iromen — viz.  music  and  drawing, 

oth  of  which  he  liad  once  been 

er  a  proficient;   and  his  skill 

)dily  revived  as  he  found  it  ne- 

ary  to  put  It  in  practice  for  Emi- 

advantage. 

dancing,  however,  he  would 

)  been  at  faulty  were  it  not  for 

Swiss  servant,  who  proved,  in 

natter,  a  most  useful  ally,  as,  in- 

,  she  was  in  sundry  other  little 

ers   relating    to    needles    and 

d,  and  shears,  and  so  forth, 

h  were  of  no  small  value,  not  to 

ec-cssity,  in  a  place  which  boast- 

tof  eitlier  a  fashioner  of  dresses, 

ironstnictor  of  bonnets,  within 

I  miles.    It  would  have  been  a 

f  and  amusing  sight,  if   one 

have  seen  it.  to  look  ot  fit** 


c: 


Hhape)  and  callH 
1  he  joy  of  hei 
buried  in  the  gra\ 
and  the  more  sun 
circumstance  that 
joy— even  his  dai 
surpassing  goodi 
mind  him  of  her 
thus  dashed  even 
heart  with  the  de^ 
however,  he  had 
in  the  contemplat 
had  grown  to  be 
soothed  his  heart, 
fill  with  tears  that 
pain;  but  as  eve 
most,  has  some 
upon  it,  even  as  i 
this:  he  felt  occ 
tliough  in  respect 
little  beyond  wliat 
of  life,  yet  in  appes 
stitution,  he  was  i 
was  dreadful  to  thi 
become  of  his  Emi 
she  was,  when  he 
away.    His  thanks 
to  God,  for  the  gre 
he  liad  vouchsafes 
were  not  unming 
petitions,  that  the j 
an  all-watchful  P 
guard  his  child,  an 
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leisure  before  he  surrendered  the 
freedom  of  a  bachelor's  life,  but  bv 
and  by  he  would  certainly  *'  settle/' 
and,  of  course,  an  heir  to  his  estate 
was  to  follow.    He  had  seen  Emily 

M occasionally  as  she  grew  up, 

aud  now  he  saw  her  in  the  almost 
matured  loveliness  of  womanhood, 
aid  he  felt  towards  her  as  the  gross- 
ness  of  his  nature  was  alone  capable 
of  feeling.    At  no  time  of  his  life 
€  Mdd  he  have  felt  himself  what  pure 
love  was,  or  understood  what  was 
meant  by  others  when  they  spoke  of 
it ;  now  that  his  heart  was  still  more 
hardened-by  time,and  any  little  sense 
of  delicacy  be  ever  had,  utterly  dis- 
sipated by  constant  intercourse  with 
the  profligate  and  the  vile,  he  heard 
of  love  only  to  laugh  at  it    Yet  his 
eyea  followed  after  the  voung  Emily 
nfith  a  filthy  glare,  and  the  brute  pas- 
sion that  biuned  within  him,  waa 
blended  with  another  that  added  to 
its  fierceness— he  still  hated  her  fa- 
ther, and  with  as  strong  a  hate  as  ever; 
for  the  respectability  of  his  cliaracter, 
notH'ithstanding  his  slender  means, 
elevated  him  in  some  sort  into  a  ri- 
i-al  j  and  the  presence  of  an  indei)en- 
dent  man  so  near  him,  was  an  offence 
in  his  nostrils.  In  the  dark  recesses, 
therefore,  of  his  gross  and  guilty 
mind,  he  desired  to  mtify  at  once 
hia  lust  and  his  hatred,  and  he  dared 
deliberately  to  think  of  the  means  by 
which  he  might  accomplish  the  child's 
dishonour,  and  throi^h  that  disho- 
nour, bring  down  her  father's  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.    He 
was  a  man  that  would  not  be  startled 
by  either  the  difficulty  or  the  villainy 
of  an  attempt  to  accomplish  what  he 
wished,  and  his  first  plan  was  to 
bring  himself  upon  some  terms  of 
acouaintance  with  tlie  youn^  lady ; 
ana  with  this  view  he  invited  his 
nephew,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  to  spend 
his  college  vacation  with  him  in  the 
country,  rightly  judging,  that  tlirouffh 
his  assistance  an  acquaintance  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  opened  than  if 
he  trusted  to  any  civilities  of  his  own. 
The  Colonel  was  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing to  church,  for  which  he  had  cer- 
tam  reasons  of  his  own  that  hod  no- 
thii^  to  do  with  religion/  to  the  same 
ejuuek,  wM6h  was  about  two  luilea 
Jttam  a»eir  dwelling  in  the  glen,  went 
mb^  OB  eferjr  Sunday  that  they  could 

Wm  $m0r,  Mr  H^^  and  Ub 


daughter,  accompanied  by  their  ser- 
vant Alarguerite.  Here  the  young 
beauty  was  first  pointed  out  by  the 
Colonel  to  his  nephew,  as,  dressed 
with  rural,  yet  elegant  simplicitji 
and  her  complexion  heightened  by 
the  exercise  of  walking,  she  appear- 
ed a  very  paragon  of  loveliness.  The 
boy  admired,  as  boys  will  admire 
when  tlie}[  think  they  love ;  and  that 
day  he  refused  his  dinner,  and  spent 
the  evening  in  pensive  meditation, 
and  in  turning  an  Epistle  of  Ovid 
into  English  verse.  His  good  uncle 
rallied  him,  told  him  he  was  in  love, 
which,  to  boys  in  a  fit  of  admiration^  is 
the  sweetest  of  all  flattery;  and  then, 
in  a  jocular  way,  instructed  him  how 
he  was  again  to  get  a  sight  of  Miss 

M :    '*  She  goes  every  day,"  he 

said,  "  to  visit  a  woman  in  one  of  die 
cottages,  who  is  sick.  These  people 
are  my  tenants,  aud  you  have  right 
to  go  there  too,  if  you  like.  I  don't 
see  why  you  sliould  not  choose  the* 
time,  when  she  is  there  to  go  in — 
you  may  chance  to  have  some  parti- 
cularly nice  flowers  in  your  hand--- 
my  gardener  will  give  them  to  you-* 
I  dare  say  tlie  youne  lady  likes  good 
flowers,  for  I  jierceive  her  obstinate, 
foolish  father,  would  have  such  things 
if  he  were  not  as  poor  as  he  is  proud 
— ^he  does  his  best  to  have  them-^ 
offer  her  the  flow.ers,  and  ^en  offer 
to  attend  her  home.  I  don't  well  see 
how  she  can  refuse — you  have  a 
ton^e,  and  can  speak — and  you  may 
invite  her  to  come  and  see  the  con* 
eervatory  here,  and  try  to  prevail  on 
her  to  do  this — I  should  like  to  see 
whether  she  is  really  pretty  when 
one  sees  her  close  at  hand — and  mind 
you  are  respectful,  however,  for  this 
is  necessary  to  gain  a  woman,  and  I 
have  a  little  more  experience  in  these 
things  than  you,  my  boy.  Now,  ring 
the  bell  for  some  brandy  and  biscuitsf, 
and  then  we'll  go  to  bed." 

Tlie  youtli  acted  upon  all  this  ad^ 
vice,  but  he  needed  not  the  sugges- 
tion to  1)0  respectful.    There  is  a 
something  in  the  feeling  of  admira- 
tion  which  beauty,  and  simplicity, 
and  gracefulness,  cause  to  spring  up 
in  the  youthful  mind,  vrl\\cu  \%  bi^m^ 
elated  with  the  veTydoepeisXl«ie\\xi\gii 
of  respect;  and  upon  lUe  couV(Vi«j 
accidental  meeting,  \\'\i\cA\  VkiV.  \kVaK 
as   Colonel  B—  baii  pV^ixK^dL 


/ri9     Uiia  careful  ^cf^reuce,  unW^^  nA^ 


....««  nitfrt^n  jieara  it  de- 

'ibed  to  be ;  but  she  avouUI  ask  hrr 

her  wlietlier  Hbo  might  ^o  with 

ii-<:ueriti\    She  did  auk,  and  was 

d  tliat  it  would  not  be  right ;  and 

mucli  was  she   accustomed  to 

luld  iier  wishes  upon  those  of  her 

her,  that  she  assented  to  his  n<M^- 

e  with  the  same  cheerfulness  that 

\  would  have  received  his  permis-^ 

n.  Although  disappointed  m  some 

asure  by  the  ill  success  of  this 

t  of  his  scheme.  Colonel  B 

prmined  to  take  advantage  of  the 

uaintance  whidi  his  nepiiew  liad 

ued ;  and  when  Emily  went  abroad 

hout  her  father,  he  contrived  to 

k  witli  his  nephew  where  they 

uld  meet  her ;  nor  did  the  nearer 

V  of  her  innocent  beauty  in  the 

t  turn  his  cold  and  sensual  heart 

1  its  brutal  purpose.    Emily,  of 

•se,  told  her  father  of  these  acci- 

a1  meetings,  to  which  he  made 

)bje<*tion,  unwilling  to  provoke 

needless  enmity,  and  not  suppo- 

it  possible  that  any  evil  purpose 

i  have  been  intended  by  them. 

tngth  his  nephew's  vacation  end- 

iid  the  Colonel  was  left  to  pur* 

lis  plans  alone.  My  readers  will 

ips  expect  that  I  shall  have  to 

hem,  tliat  tlie  young  collegian 

away  with  him  thp  htn^^  ^-^ 


once  obtain,  wc 
the  nrronii)li8hi 
In  the  laniruage 
he  complimente 
various  accompl 
that  she  had  n< 
what  earlier,  oi 
later,  that  their 
1>een  more  nearl 
ed  that  the  fire  < 
in  his  heart  witi 
youthful  enthuH 
pride  and  joy  wi 
see  her  the  share 
the  mistreRH  of 
concluded  at  le 
ment,  that  certaii 
a  delicate  nature 
after>vards  explai 
nient  that  the  un; 
highest  object  of 
take  place  at  horn 
that,  relying  upoi 
nour,  she  would 
his  protection,  ^ 
her  to  France,  an 
his  by  all  the  ties 
faithful  loveh). 

He  had  b(>en  sc 
to  deal  with  peri 
innocence,  that  h( 
posed  it  possible 
immediat(*ly  hand 


r-Ai 
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for  a  wbi1e«»4ki8  is  a  seriouB  matter,     to  keq)  clear  of  snch  evidence  as 


and  I  must  consider  of  it. — Unutter- 
able villain!"  he  continued,  as  he 
paced  about  the  room  like  a  distract- 
ed man,  after  his  daughter  had  loft 
him ;  **  insulting  scoundrel  [  But  he 
■hall  pay  for  this^-the  usage  of  the 
irorld  gives  me  one  mode  of  ven- 
geance, and  I  shall  take  it,  though  I 
risk  my  life,  and  more  tlian  my  life, 
to  obtain  it — aye,  and  I  shall  do  it 
instantly — I  shall  not  suflfer  my  blood 
to  cool,  lest  haply  this  monster  should 
escape.  I  am  alone — I  have  no  friend 
to  stand  by  my  side — ^but  I  ^vill  go 
■lone,  and  one  of  us  shall  die.    Oh 
Emily !  God  shield  thee  then !"  He 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  for 
a  moment,  and  then  flung  away  into 
his  study,  where  he  had  his  pistols— 
tfaey  were  kept  loaded  for  the  secu- 
fity  of  the  house — ^he  put  them  in  his 
pockets,  put  on  his  hat,  and  rushed 
out,  witli  more  energy  of  body,  and 
a  thousand  times  more  fury  of  mind, 
than  he  had  ever  before  possessed. 
The  shades  of  evening  were  now 
closing  in,  and  the  moon  was  rising, 
but  he  thought  not  of  the  time,  nor 
of  any  thing  but  immediate  ven- 
geance ;  for  he  too  well  knew  the 
man  he  had  to  deal  with,  not  to  un- 
derstand his  letter  in  its  true  light, 
and  not  to  know  that  the  foulest  io- 

^'iiry  was  intended.  Here  we  must 
eave  him  for  a  while,  to  relate  some 
other  circumstances  which  in  their 
consummation  became  connected 
with  the  catastrophe  of  that  evening. 
In  a  broad  cleit,  or  hollow,  in  the 
mountain's  side,  about  two  miles 
from  Glen  Cniagh,  there  had  lived, 
about  eight  years  before,  an  old  wo- 
man and  her  two  sons,  famed  as 
a  triumvirate  of  wickedness — the 
sons  occasionally  had  employment 
as  labourers,  but  it  was  understood 
ihey  Yived  chiefly  by  depredation; 
and  if  a  sheep  was  missed  off  the 
mountain's  side,  it  was  suspected 
that  mutton,  or  the  value  of  it,  found 
its  way  thereupon  into  the  cabin  of 
the  "  Widdy  Lynrh."  If  any  young 
ffirl  in  the  country  side  was  found  to 
hav«  bartered  her  virtue  for  gold, 
Widdy  Lynch  was  sun*  to  have  had 
some  concern  in  it ;  and  if  any  rob- 
bery took  place,  her  cabin  was  the 
first  searched  for  the  stolen  goods. 
Ab  this  woman  and  her  sons,  although 
more. than  suspectecl  to  be  concern- 
p^intomucbffuUt,  continued  always 


would  convict  them,  the  old  woman 
obtained  the  reputation  of  dealing 
with  tlie  devil — a  rumour  which  she 
by  no  means  discouraged,  as  it  gave 
her  a  double  influence  in  carrying 
on  her  nefarious  trafllic,  and  in  eva- 
ding its  consequences.  But  the  pit- 
cher, as  the  proverb  says,  though  it 
foeth  often  to  the  well,  is  at  last 
roken ;  and  so  it  fell  out  with  the 
family  of  the  Lynches.  Colonel  B 
had  some  designs  upon  a  young  wo- 
man, who  lived  in  her  father's  house 
at  the  mountain's  foot,  about  two 
miles  beyond  LyncVs  cabin;  and 
the  attentions  of  the  Colonel,  or  in- 
tentions rather,  becoming  known  to 
a  young  farmer  who  conceived  he 
had  some  pretensions  to  the  young 
woman  of  an  honester  character  than 
the  Colonel's,  he '  determined  upon 
the  Irish  method  of  making  short 
work  of  the  matter,  by  forcibly  car- 
rying her  off,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
hired  the  two  Lynches,  who  were 
always  ready  to  engage  in  any  act  of 
desperation  for  a  reward.  With  their 
assistance  the  young  man  succeeded 
in  his  lawless  attempt ;  but  Colonel 
B— ,  who  was  a  very  active  magis- 
trate when  personally  concerned,  re« 
solved  to  deter  others  from  future 
interference  of  a  similar  kind  with 
his  amusements,  and  seized  the  cul- 
prits, whose  haunts  he  well  knew. 
The  men  were  brought  to  trial;   . 

and  merely  because  Mr  M had 

the  reputation  of  being  a  kind  man, 
and  a  friend  to  the  poor,  they  sum- 
moned him  to  '*  give  them  a  charac- 
ter;" for  ^e  Irish  peasantry  cannot 
to  tills  day  be  persuaded  that  a  trial 
is  merely  an  enquiry  into  the  truth,  but 
believe  that  it  isamoc/e  ofattackfiauch 
less  agreeable  to  them  than  if  made 
with  sticks  and  stones,  but  still  one  in 
which  a  muster  of  friends  is  of  great 
avail.  It  was  in  vain  Mr  M—  pro- 
tested he  could  say  nothing  to  their 
advantage.  They  insisted  on  his 
being  examined,  because  *•  they  wor 
sure  his  honour  was  too  kind  a  gintle- 
man  to  give  them  a  bad  word ;"  and 
he  was  examined,  and  what  he  said 
in  some  measure  tended  to  their 
conviction.  Both  Lynches  were  found 
guilty,  one  as  principal,  the  other 
as  an  accessory ;  and  one  was  trans- 
ported for  life,  and  the  other  <■— 
seven  years.  The  mother  «» 
being  impWcale^  Vel  \^  ^SA 


*xA  ucuiuieu,  but 
?(L  no  tears. 
When,  with  the  rest  of  the  grand 

y,  Colonel  B was  leaviiijc  tlie 

urt  liouse,  she  threw  herself  in 

\  way,  flung  Uack  her  bright  red 

lak^  the  hood  of  which  hM,  until 

*n,  enveloped  her  head»  and,  on  her 

nded  kneea^  witli  her  liauds  clasp- 

,  and  her  long  grey  liair  stream- 

'  behind,  she  cursed  him  witli 

energy  and  bitterness  of  a  fiend. 

rp  along,"  she  said, "  and  may  the 

se  o'  tlie  widow,  that's  now  left 

dlcss  and  desolate,  cling  about 

night,  noon,  and  mornin',  as  long 

ou  live,  and  in  thft  flames  of  heU 

r  ye  dier-aye,  black,  hard-heart- 

contriviu'  villain  as  ye  are,  an' 

lys  was,  an'  always  will  be !  Aye, 

our  ways,  and  may  my  curse  be 

>n  to  your  body  and  your  soul ! 

you  never  know  satisfaction  or 

utmint  in  tliis  world,  and  may 

evenge  bring  you  to  a  sudden 

,  and  send  your  soul,  hot  an' 

',  to  hell,  from  where  it  came ! 

is  my  curse,  an'  may  it  fall  on 

ot  and  heavy,  I  pray  God !" 

ras  not  the  words  alone,  but 

uf  ul  dcm<miac  wildness  of  the 


About  a  moiitli 
on  which  Mr  M- 
seekfrom  (-olonc 

-  tisfactiou  for  the 
daughter,  tlie  wid< 
ed  from  his  exile  c 
woman  still  occu> 
cabin  on  the  hill 
miserable  home  t 
turned.    The  old 
cd  more  erect — a  { 
was  seen  now  ai 
from  beneath  her 

'  and  people  nnid  it 
joy  ^lie  should  ha 
lier  son  again,  for 
tindcrness  in  it,  at 
satisfaction  in  whk 
thing  of  tendernes 
woman's  heart— slu 
her  son  to  undcrtak) 
the  day  on  which 
wrote  his  letter  to  Ei 
a  note,  which  was  I 
How  it  came  then 
tell ;  but  it  was  in  i 
ill  spelled,  and  ask 
the  bank  of  the  st 
widow  LjTicirs  cab 
at  the  rising  of  th 


Wt^ra   *»»•♦ 


:«i- 
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Mr  M  ■  ■■»  as  he  .turned  awray,  de- 
termined to  seek  out  the  Colonel  bc- 
ftm;  he  rested.    He  chanced  to  fol- 
low exactly  m  his  stei>6;  but  rapidly 
aa  he  walked,  it  was  some  time  before 
he  perceived '  his  antagonist   at   a 
considerable  distance  in  advance  of 
him,,  walking  on  the  pathway  which 
skirted  the  stream,  as  it  ascended  to- 
wards the  mountain  region.     The 
■i(K>&  had  just  risen,  calm»and  bright, 
apd  beautiful,   peacefully  beaming 
on  tlie  rocks  andf  furxe,.and  glancing 
io  the  rapid  stream  as  it  pounced 
along  from  stone  to  stone,  yet  almost 
seeming  to  hush  its  wonted  mur-, 
nur%  through  sympatliy  with  the 
cahn  softness  of  Uie  light  that  trem- 
bled upon  it.    Such  an  appearance 
of  nature  formed  a  singular  contrast 
witli  tlie  burning  fever  in  the  heart 
and  brain  of  the  insulted  parent,  yiho 
now  strode  along,  irritated  even  more 
than  he  had  previously  been,  by  the 
sight  of  the  man  whose  injuries  he 
sought  to  resent  and  avenge.    He 
had  now  approached  witliiu  a  dozen; 
paces — his  hands  were  upon  his  pis- 
tols, and  he  was  about  to  call  out  to 
(%>lonel  B— ,  who  was  just  going  to 
pass  round  a  huge  lump  of  granite 
that  lay  in  the  way,  and  would  have, 
eoucealed  him  momentarily  from  the 
Tiew  of  Mr  M       ■,  when  the  report 
of  a  pistol  from  the  ottier  side  wtis 
hearu,  and  in  the  same  iustant  Colo- 
nel 6 leaped  breast  high  from 

tlie  ground,  and  then  fell  flat  upon  it, 
a  dead  man. 

A  moment  before,  and  Mr  M— 
had  be§a  himself  eager  to  inllict  such 
a  doom  upon  tlie  man  who  now  lay 
stretched  almost  at  his  feet,  yet  at 
the  Kieht  of  what  was  done,  he  was 
petrified  with  horror,  and  Htood  for 
a  moment,  feeling  as  if  his  burning 
heart  had  been  plunged  in  icy  water. 
The  next  moment  his  recollection  re- 
tume<l,  and  rushing  round  the  rock, 
from  the  other  side  of  which  the  shot 
appeared  to  have  come,  he  found  the 
\Vidow  Lynch  and  her  sou,  the  lat- 
ter with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  still 
smoking  from  the  discharge  which 
liad  killed  Colonel  B .  "  Mur- 
derers!" said  Mr  M ,  drawing 

forth  one  of  his  pistols,  '^  you  are  de- 
tected in  your  foul  assasFiuatiou. 
Surrender  yourself  instantly,"  he 
tddid  to  the  son,  "  or  you  die  as 
surely  as  Uie  man  you  have  just 
iliot.-    'The man Qime no repiy,hvii 


fhing  himself  upon  Mr  M-*— >  to  dis- 
arm him — in  the  struggle  the  pistol 
was  discharged,  and  the  hall  whizzing 
past  the  ear  of  the  ruffian,  did  him 
no  injury.  Mr  M was  soon  over- 
powered, as  his  arms  having  been 
seized,  he  could  not  use  his  second 

Eistol ;  the  murderer  was  strong,  and* 
Rving  fiung  him  down,  planted  his 
knee  upon  his  breast 

^  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  mo* 
ther  ?"  he  said.  **  Best  send  him  af- 
ter the  Colonel,  to  give  him  a  cha- 
racter," she  replied,  witli  a  wild  and' 
fiend-like  laugn.  **  I  said  Td  have* 
my  revenge  of  him  too,  an'  the  divil 
has  put  it  hi  my  way  sooner  tlian  I 
expected." 

Tlie  prostrate  man  thought  of  his 
daughter,  and  wished  for  life.  **  Wo- 
man," he  exclaimed,  **  I  never  in- 
jured you !" — *^  HalH— you  lie — you 
lie !"  almost  slirieked  the  hag.  ^  I 
asked  you  to  speak  a  word  for  my 
boys — for  the  boy  that  now  has  you  in 
his  grip — and  you  would  not — But," 
she  added,  after  a  little  pause,  "  I 
can't  hate  you,  as  I  did  the  villain 
tliat's  just  done  for.  If  you're  let  go, 
will  you  swear  never  to  say  a  word 
to  man  or  mortal  of  what  you  have 
seen  to-night  ?"— **  No,"  said  Mr  M— 
firmly — "  Kill  me,  if  you  must;  but 
if  1  live,  I  shall  do  my  duty,  and  en- 
deavour to  bring  you  both  to  jus- 
tice.' 

^  Hoh,  you  will  ?"  said  the  woman, 
and  repeated  her  horrid  laugli*-^  but 
say  your  prayers  thin,  if  you  think 
they'll  do  you  any  good,  afore  you 
die."  She  paused  again  a  little 
space^her  eyes  glistened  as  if  some 
joyful  thought  had  struck  lier,  and 
she  whispered  to  her  son. 

*<  What  brought  you  here,  wid  a 
pistol  in  your  hand  ?"  she  said  again, 
addressing  Mr  M , 

"  May  uod  forgive  me,"  he  repli- 
ed, *'  a  wicked  purpose ;  but  I  trust 
diat  sin,  great  as  it  was  in  intention, 
may  not  be  imputed  to  me !" 

**  I  don't  tliiuK  you  liked  the  Curnel 

much,  more  tliaii  ourselves,  Mr  M • 

Maybe  if  we  hadn't  been  in  Uie  way 
just  now,  you'd  have  saved  us  the 
trouble  ?  What  brought  you  here,  I 
say,  at  tiiis  time,  wid  a  pistol  in  your 
handr 

"  Not  to  assassinate  a  man  in  cold 

blood,"  replied  Mr  M .  "  A  crime 

so  foul  as  tliat  I  have  not  to  ana 
for." 


f)ny. 

Vo,"  repliod  the  woman,  in  a 

whirli  sp(Mne(l  liko  tlie  i»cho  of 

kvn  "  No'*  to  her  propOHal  a  mi- 

[)efore*the  wretch  mocked  him 

then. 

^ould  protract  my  tale  too  much 

I  minutely  all  tlmt  followed.  A 

)f  circumfltaneefl  were  brought 

ird  against  Mr  M •   He  was 

rd  to  have  followed  the  Colonel 
lonely  place  under  strong  irri- 
. ;  to  have  taken  his  pistols  with 
of  which  one  was  discharged, 
he  Avoman  Lynch  and  her  son 
I  positively  to  having  come  up- 
n,  as  the  murder  was  done.  All 
ras  coherent,  while  his  storv 
mprobable,  and  unsupporteo. 
he  had  the  Colonel's  letter, 
1  he  said  had  provoked  him  to 
'  him  with  pistols ;  but  the  ma- 
tes, who  examined  it,  could  sec 
ig  in  it  but  a  proposal  for  an 
nent,  and  not  at  all  justificatory 
proceeding  which  it  was  said 
p  induced.  True,  the  <*hara(> 
the  woman  Lynch  and  her 
as  bad  as  bad  could  be,  and  it 
ery  possible  to  suppose  them 
ie  of  the  murder  which   Mr 


fore  been  on  a  visit  wi 
now  returned,  ])«»tritii 
at  wliat  had  happened, 
credulous  as  to  tlie  guil 
He  visited  him  in  pris 
ed  to  his  statement,  w 
in  the  language,  and  w 
ment,  of  a  man  who  1 
this  world,  and  only 
truth,  for  the  truth's  s; 
soner's  daughter  was 
humanity  did  not  refu 
ing  to  his  gloomy  cell ;  i 
speak  of  female  loveli 
situation,  even  there, 
dignity  of  her  extrem 
the  pious  duty  of  filial 
she  was  constantly  en 
depth  of  beauty  almost 
peerless  face  and  form 

Tears  stood  in  the 
man's  eyes,  as  he  mou 
to  quit  the  prison-£^te 
honour,"  saul  the  servf 
the  stirrup,  and  spoke 
liarity  which  their  re 
made  not  unnatural  be 
and  servant, "  'twas  a  si 
you  seen,  I'll  warrant 
gentleman  they  always 
— and  thp  noor  vniin<y  ( 
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I  wiih  you  would  bring  me  ta       «Nothin',Bir— only  I  thought  I  seeu 


the  place." 

«  Whiii»  your  honour  ?" 

^  ThJ«  erening,  afiker  we  ride 
home." 

'^  The  croM  of  Christ  be  about  U8 1 
Sure,  sir,  it  is  not  to  go  there  after 
dark  you  want  ?" 

^  No ;  there  will  be  moonlight  It 
was  about  thu  day  month  the  mur- 
der was  committed — and  by  moon* 
Iteht  I  wish  to  see  it  under  similar 
e&cumstances." 

^  An  you're  not  afeerd,  sir?" 

<"  Afraid,  fool  I  No;  of  what  should 
I  be  afraid?** 

*  Why,  your  honour,  to  say  nothin' 
of  evil  sperrits,  for  maybe  you  that 
Itts  been  at  college  doesn't  beleeve 
in  them  like  us  poor  people — ^but  it's 
just  convanient  to  the  Lynches'  cabin, 
an^-wfaere  they  are  I'm  thinkin'  there's 
little  good.** 

*  Never  mind,  take  courage,  and 
briitf  me  to  the  place.  I  have  a  par- 
ticufir  reason  for  wishing  to  go 
mere. 

Now,  in  sober  truth,  young  Frede* 
ride  B  ■  had  no  reason  at  all,  but 
he  had  a  strong  impression  upon  his 
mind,  derived  from  he  knew  not 
what— a  presentiment,  if  philosophy 
would  allow  of  such  a  thing — ^that  by 
going,  he  would  discover  something 
of  importance ;  and  upon  this  impres- 
sion, or  presentiment  he  acted. 

At  moonrise  he  arrived  with  his 
servant  at  the  entrance  of  the  gor^e, 
through  which  the  stream  passes  m- 
to  the  glen.  Their  horses  were  left 
in  die  care  of  one  of  the  cottagers, 
and  they  proceeded  on  foot  up  the 
pathway  which,  exactly  a  month  pre- 
viously, had  been  trodden  about  the 
same  hour  by  Colonel  B— ~-  and  Mr 

M .    The  present  nighty  too,  was 

calm  and  clear  as  that  ni^t  had  been, 
and  all  was  silence,  save  the  rushing 
of  the  eager  stream. 

The  servant,  aldiough  somewhat 


— Lo(^,  sir,  don't  you  think  you  see 
Bomethin'  movin'  down  the  side  o* 
the  hill,  toart  [towards]  the  rock  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  his  master,  looking  in 
the  direction  pointed  oul^  **  I  do  see 
what  I  take  to  be  two  persons  walk« 
ing  that  way.  I  see  them  now  mora 
plainly — it  is  a  man  and  a  woman* 
What  ails  you,  man  ?— does  one  man 
and  an  old  woman  frighten  you  ?" 

*  If  s  the  Widdy  Lynch  and  her 
Bon^"  whispered  the  man ;  ^  an'  tiie 
divil's  not  far  off,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  I'll  be  bail." 

"  Hush,  Peter— let  us  observe  their 
motions — see,  they  are  getting  down 
under  the  shadow  of  that  rock.  Good 
Heaven  I  they  have  vanished  1" 

"  No,  your  honour,"  said  Peter, 
smiling  to  find  that  for  once  he  knew 
better  than  his  master  who  had  been 
at  college — *^  thejr're  only  gone  close 
to  the  rock,  and  are  quite liid  in  the 
shade — ^the  bames  o'  the  moon  is  all 
on  the  other  side — they're  (rone  there 
to  hatch  some  divilment,  V\\  warrant 
me." 

**  Could  we  get  to  the  other  side 
of  the  rock  without  being  perceived 
by  them,  Peter  ?" 

**  Not  if  you  go  straight  forward, 
sir — for  they'd  see  us  immadiately ; 
but  if  you  go  up  the  side  of  the  hill 
a  bit,  and  keep  up  till  we  get  beyant 
the  rock,  thin  we  can  come  do^'n  up- 
on the  far  side  of  it." 

'*  Let  us  do  so,  then.  I  sliould 
wish,  if  possible,  to  hear  their  con- 
sultation." 

The  plan  was  put  into  execution, 
and  in  half  an  hour  they  found  them- 
selves approaching  the  rock  on  the 
opposite  side  from  that  on  which 
they  had  before  seen  it 

«  Think  you  they  are  still  there  ?" 
said  Frederick  B— - — . 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  tlie  servant ; 
**  I  kep  my  eye  on  the  place,  an'  bar- 


rin'  they  wint  within  tlie  last  two 
confident  from  the  presence  of  his'  minits,they'restill  in  the  same  spot." 
master,  who  had  been  "  at  College,"        "  How  shall  we  get  close  upon 


yet  felt  some  fear  withal,  and  as  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  rock  where 
the  murder  was  committed,  which 
tiiey  did  while  yet  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  it,  he  involuntarily 
stopped,  and  looked  round  with  an 
anxious  gaze  as  far  as  hj^  eyea  could 

-^  Wlmtk  tiie  matter,  Peter?*'  isafd 


them  ?" 

**  You  can  climb  up  upon  the  rock, 
an*  get  over  their  heads,^'  replied  the 
servant,  whose  spirit  of  enterprise 
had  now  overcome  his  fear. 

«  Good— that  will  be  llv^  \i^«X 
way." 

"This  is  th©  wayUi  ^o  \X.»^o\xt 
honour,"  said  Peter,  puWm^  fA\sX% 


lan  aware.  Let  them  take  your 

ath,  but  (lou't  ax  me  to  go  iu- 

ort-house  agin." 

'are!"  said  the  woman — "  why, 

Bwarin*  ?  or  what's  in  a  coort^ 

or  a  judge's  wig,  to  frighten 

that  the  couraee  you  larnt  in 

I  parts,  to  be  afraid  to  spake, 

at  did  the  raal  business  so  cli- 

Musha,  but  it  was  a  steadj 

,hat  sent  the  bullet  into  the 

I  of   his  forehead — what  is 

n  your  tongue,  that  it  can't  be 

dy  as  your  liand  ?" 

>11,  mother,  don't  say  more 

t  now — I'll  see  afore  the  trial 

on,  an'  make  up  my  mind  to 

but  I  wish  you  d  let  me  •if. 

8  the  pistol  ?  I  want  to  lend 

illy  in  the  momin'." 

lie  hole  in  tlie  top  of  the  rock 

id,"  said  the  woman — ^  Pull 


that  I  made  the  ould  i 
jail  a  present  of  a  blac 
he  threw  it  back  to  n 
would  do  for  myself  {^" 


Three  years  afters 
Mr——  was  promoted  i 
the  top  of  the  alphabet, 

ly  B ,  appeitfed  thi 

happy  wife  or  him  wta 
clianoe  it  had  beea  to  rt 
ther  from  the  peril  thi 
orwhiuu  The^ldgentlei 
his  beautiful  cottage,  a 
guerite  still  lived  to  tal 
The  skaletons  of  the' W 
andher  ion  hung  in  tf 
roon  of  the  ooun^  M 
ther  their  bodies  had'tal 
anatomized. 

So  ends  my  tale* 


EOLOGA. 


CIIRISTOPHBRUS — ^DUX— SATELLES. 


Cjeri:lea  camera,  penetrallbus  Ambrosianis, 
Flavus  ubi  rorem  Tapitourius  iste  miuistrat 
Montanum.^^roft  bin  os^r^i*  atillntita  r^i»»«**vk#%  »\ 


.]  Ectogit.  B I 

Quo  aelim  constaret  uter  patriceqiie  ]tfamr|U(> 
Qt0Sm% — ille  vafer!  quonlnn  aauKw  cake  Jibenter 
£z|wkf«t^--coiiiitaa  retuere  metuMue  podagne. 
Uli : — ^melos  prior  incipit  neros. 


DUX. 

Die  ego  eui  Bonspan  palmam  dedit  iste  fogatus, — 
VictUB  et  eloquio  cedit  Caneius  ordo* 
FkBifaiiittque, — ^mibi  Mars  Mercuriusque  secundi. 
Dux  ego  magnificus,  princeps,  primusque  minister. 

SATKLLBS. 

Ille  ego  qui  Scriba  atque  Senator  acerrimus  olim, 
MuBc  tenue  canto,  mutatsB  consciusaursB, 
Velo  auras  quascunque  meo  captare  peritus, — 
CandiduSy  ingenuus,  facilis,  liberalis,  nonestus. 

DUX. 

De  me  altus  pero  speciem  nomenque  recepit, 
Alitis  utque  Jovis  rostrum  mihi  nasus  aduucus, 
Atque  mecB  latemam  squant  imitamine  fauces  : 
Qiiapropter  laurum  constat  mibi  jure  deberi. 

SATBLLBS. 

NoBBe  decora  ndfai  fiaciee,  flavique  capilli  ? 
Serkus  et  Mtino  nonne  est,  et  serica  vestis, 
Qu&  me  indoliim  pinxit  eques  Laurentius  iste  ? 
Qiiare  nuh!  kumm  debitum  tu  cede,  benlgne : 

DUX. 

Aofplce  me,  Officium  Tix  taadem  ssgreque  resignat, 
Meicatu  solitus  libero  gaudere  Minister, 
Literulae  {Hroprie  quia  seribere  nescit  ineptus : 
CaUidua  Ipse  autem  Scriptor  sum  literulamm. 

SATELLBS. 

Ecquid  dulcius  est,  bene  ^uam  munita  tenere 
Scamna  salellitibus  FIscalia,  templa  serena, 
Despicere  unde  queatis  Humum,  numerisque  viderp 
Errare,  Officiique  vias,  heu !  queerere  frustra  ? 

DUX. 

Insanum  me  olim  sedem  haac  ambire  fatebar, 
Quorsum  hoc '?  Dementi  Phcebus  qvtondam  Phaetonti 
Annuit  invitus  patrios  conscendere  currus, 
Dementique  mini  Princepa.commisit  habenas. 

SATBLLBS. 

Ecce  novus  custps  tota  speeulatur  in  urbe 
Comileus,  mea  cura;  qualis  solet  esse  Priapus, 
Terror  ego  funmi, — nisi  quod  sit  ligneus  iste, 
Haud  ego :  Judiei  Meinbram  et  me  jactor  apellse. 


cantabant :  alto  Iste  sopore  prehensus 
Interea,  subito  storttt  loBvum  atc^ue  sonorura, 
Haud  seciit  ac  tormenta  tonant  mgentia  belli : 
111  ftigwra^  atque  Novas  trepldi  percurrere  Athenaa. 


•  "  1  iriff  ittarf  or  Ikn  with  D17  (MTder.** 

Lonn  Gurr* 

fvtf*  xxrtti.  HO.  CLxvnt.  f 


AN  ECLOGUE. 
CURI8T0PHER— ^PUKE—* THE  SUB. 

Trmulated  by  Timothy  Tickler. 

In  the  Blue  Chamber,  far  from  vulgar  eyes, 
Where  Tapp3rtourie  mountain  dew  supplies^ 
(That  dew  Olympua-atiU'dy  of  precious  worth  I^ 
Sat  Christopher — whose  name  is  firom  the  North/*- 
ConcoctiDg  in  his  great  and  mighty  mind 
His  coming  Number — to  astound  mankind. 
Alone  he  sat ;  his  gossips  and  his  gout 
Had  vanish'd — conquerd  in  a  drinking-bout; 
Sir  Morgan,  Hoff^,  and  Tickler  the  benign^ 
Floor'd,  nad  con&ss'd  the  power  of  North — and  wii 

Bang  went  the  door,  when  lo  I  at  once  appeared 
Before  the  man  so  reverend,  and  revered, 
Tlie  coniquerine  Hero, — ^he  whose  arm  of  might 
Heroes  have  felt, — and  senates  feel  with  fright ; 
And  with  him  came  Sir  Sub— that  upstart  wight— 
\Vhose  brazen  brow  the  fairest  locks  environ. 
Strange  ccmtrast  to  his  master's  face  of  iron  I 

Say  what  their  errand :  Maga's  fostering  care 
And  patronizing  smile  of  Chr»topher 
Each  vied  to  have :  and  though  uie  ducal  frown 
Could  make  the  Sub  not  call  nis  soul  his  own^ 
Yet  he  his  master's  rival  now  was  seen,^- 
/Such  is  the  power  ofBlachwoo^s  Magazine  ! 

North  nodded.    Trembling  like  a  brace  of  rata 
At  the  dread  sound  of  terrier  dogs— or  cats, 
Thejr  heard  a  voice  that  bid  them  first  rehearse 
Their  several  actions  in  alternate  verse. 


m    .  .    -sjr . 
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the  palm  of  Mam  and  Mercur  j  I  wear--* 
I-^the  iUiMlriouB  Duke,  Piiaecb  Premlar  I 

8UB. 

I,  erst  a  Scribe,  and  most  renown'd  M.P. 

Must  now  sing  small,  since  times  are  changed  with  me. 

Fickle  the  winds !  but  I  can  shift  my  sail, 

yar3riiiff  mj  canvass  to  the  Tanringgale. 

Easy  of  access,  candid,  o^eu,  ne^-^ 

A  man  of  sterling  worUi--*behold  in  me. 

The  name  and  fashi<Hi  of  those  boots  are  mlne> 
Caird  Wellingtons :  my  nose  is  aquiline- 
Like  Jupiter's  own  bird's ;  and  then  my  Jaws 
Are  lantern-shaped  $  thus,  then,  I  have  shewn  CaUse 
W^y  I  should  wear  the  laurel  with  applause. 

• 

SUB. 

Is  not  my  face  quite  handsome  ?— locks  of  fire  t 
Silken  my  words,  and  silken  my  attire. 
In  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  painted  me  t 
Good  Mr  Norths  the  laurera  mlne^  you  see. 

DITKB. 

Full  many  a  tug  and  tough  «ei40  were  mine 
Before  the  friend  to  Free  Trade  would  resigOi 
Who  clung  to  office^  and  defied  ray  fi^^ting  t 
I  ousted  hmi  by  cunningly  inditing 
Epistles  to  this  sumph— in  letter-writing* 

smi. 
What  lovelier  rfgbt,  thin  when  our  Mends  are  seen 
Crowding  ^e  Ireasury  bendies — all  serenel 
To  see  Joe  Hume,  poor  aridimetic  soul  I 
A-blundering  up  this  totde  of  the  whole. 
And  vidnly  traUing  his  bewilder'd  feet 
Through  the  dark  labyrinths  of  Downing  Street. 

Duke. 
Madness  I  call'd  It  once— to  think  that  I 
Could  e'er  aspire  to  where  I  sit  so  hiffh. 
Like  the  mad  boy,  wh6  would  his  father  dun 
To  let  him  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun- 
So  the  state  coach  I  too  resolved  to  try--* 
My  Prince  is  Phobua— HiaglOB  am  L 

auB* 
Behold  my  new  poUce-ndl  olad  In  blue, 
Scourinff  the  town,  they  meet  my  gbidden'd  view. 
Friapiis3ike,  the  dread  of  every  rogue. 
No  mockheald  I — though  he  was  but  a  log. 
I  have  the  honour  now  to  rgmsent 
The  Jew  Manasseh— in  our  ra-liament. 


Such  was  the  song :  when,  lot  an  awful  snore 
From  sleeping  NorUi,  loud  •§  a  cannon's  roar, 
Inspired  them  with  such  terror,  that  they  rush 
Forth  to  EdtaM^i  atrtets,  wUb  many  a  bounce  and  puslu 


liiinilB  ine  niuBic  ui  mo  «icau. 
And  fancies  that  he's  neighing, 

Dan  tried  a  speech,  a  ioke,  a  sneer. 
With  Kerry  brogue  adorned ; 
While  some  could  force  themselves  to  cheer 
What  all  of  Mffh  mind  scorned. 

«  This  theatre  will  never  do," 
Says  Daii»  **  my  pranks  to  play  on ; 
I  have  a  fitter  place  in  view— 
A  noble  stage  plebeian." 

So  off  he  march'd  on  bounding  toe, 
(St  Giles's  guards  attending,) 
To  where  Carlile,  and  Hunt,  and  Co. 
Were  constitution-mending. 

Soon  as  Clare's  oracle  appeared. 
At  head  of  his  dear  craturs, 
The  pious  conclave  rose,  and  cheer'd 
Tliis  prince  of  Irish  praters. 

Huzza !  huzza  I  the  day's  our  own- 
Down  palace,  peer,  and  steeple ; 
Tithes,  taxes,  chaiters,  all  o'erthrown. 
No  Sovereign  but  the  Peoplte  I 

Here  Dan  was  quite  at  home,  for  why  ? 
'Twas  famous  agitation ; 
So  up  he  got  immediately, 
And  made  a  grand  oration ! 

Say,  what  shall  be  the  hero's  meed 
For  eloquence  so  charming  ? 
Carlile,  perl^aps,  may  mend  Ids  creed, 
All  fears  of  Hell  disarming. 

TTimf  mov  TtPmAtiinl  RtilflT  Rimnlv 
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•     PARTIES. 

THKPitt  Clubs  liave  had  np  an-    to  the  path  of  unpopularity  and  oblo- 
nual  meeting,  and  this  is  construied    quy.    It  imposed  on  him  the  repul- 

by  their  enemies  into  proof  thatthpy  sive  duty  of  multiplying  the  public 

are  sinking  into  dissolution.   It  is  not  burdens,  invading  pecuniary  profits, 

for  us  to  assert  the  contrary;  the  compelling  sacrifices  of  all  descriiH 

reasons  they  have  given  for  their  tions;  and  feeding  the  fury  of  party 

conduct  seem  greatly  deficient  in  va-  and  faction.     To  give  the  utmost 

lidity,  and  we  can  scarcely  concede  effect  to  this,  he  had  an  Opposition 

that  such  bodies  have  real  existence  arrayed  against  him,   powerful  in 

when  they  do  not  assemble.    We  talent,  spirit,  popular  delusion,  and 

wish  it  were  not  our  duty  to  say  that  discontent^  means  of  every  kind,  and 

they  have  been  some  time  defunct  in  profligate  contempt  of  the  rules  of 

regard  to  original  object  and  due  nonourable  warfare  beyond  example, 
operation.  It  lias,  therefore,  naturally  hap- 

If  Mr  Pitt  had  been  as  much  fa^  pened  tliat  Mr  Pitt's  reputation  has 
voured  by  fortune  as  he  was  by  na-  suffered  great  injustice.  He,  how- 
ture,  it  would  have  been  very  super-  ever,  left  sufficient  behind  him  to 
fiuous,  at  this  moment,  to  assert  his  enable  the  hist6nan  to  shew  the 
fame  as  a  statesman  of  the  hi^est  magnitude  of  his  powers,  and  give 
order — as  the  greatest  Minister  Eng-  to  his  fame  its  deserved  brilliancy, 
land  ever  possessed.  But,  alas!  the  The  Minister  whose  name  tower- 
adverse  fate  was  his,  from  which  ge-  ed  c^ove  those  of  such  contempo- 
niuB  of  the  first  class  seems  only  ex-  raries  as  he  possessed  in  Parliament, 
empted  in  the  exception.  Living  in  and  filled  Europe  as  that  of  the  un« 
times  of  war,  his  reputation,  to  the  conquerable  opponent  of  such  men 
erring  gase  of  the  world,  depended,  as  ruled  France — who,  in  spite  of 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  war's  sue-  almost  everv  conceivable  impedi- 
cess,  and,  consequently,  on  the  abi-  ment  and  misfortune,  triumphantly 
lity  and  conduct  of  foreign  coadju-  defended  his  country  against  sud^ 
tors;  from  this  the  failure  tlirew  its  foreign  confederacies  as  assailed  her, 
diwace  on  him,  which  was  produ-  smote  such  an  Opposition  as  he  had 
cca  by  incapacity  or  treachery  he  to  contend  with,  crushed  such  a  spi- 
could  not  prevent  His  mighty  rit  as  then  possessed  the  nation,  pro- 
powers  formed  the  alliances,  created  vided  the  resources  for  such  a  war,and 
the  means,  lighted  up  the  enthu-  surmounted  such  mighty  and  unpre- 
siasm  of  his  country,  smote  his  do-  cedented  difficulties  as  at  every  step 
mestic  foes — in  a  word,  achieved,  as  encountered  him — could  not  have 
far  as  his  accountability  extended,  been  other  than  one  of  transcendent 
the  most  magnificent  triumph;  but  powers.  That  Mr  Pitt  was  a  master 
he  reaped  from  it  only  the  conse-  in  foreign  policy,  is  abundantly  pro- 
quences  of  defeat,  Uirough  the  defeat  ved  by  his  labours,  and  the  influences 
of  others,  for  which  he  was  not  m  re-  he  possessed  abroad;  his  pre-emi- 
ality  responsible.  nence  as  a  financier  is  generally  ac- 

Though  the  battle  was  lost  abroad,  knowledged;  in  respect  of  manu- 

H  was  still  won  in  its  essential  ob-  foctures  and  trade,  it  was  the  com- 

ject8;but,unfortunately,thiswasnot  mon  remark  of  the  deputations  of 

a  matter  to  be  noticed  by  the  mass  men  of  business  who  conferred  with 

of  mankind.    The  foreign  disasters  him,  that  ho  was  better  acquainted 

forced   themselves,  in  exa^a^erated  with  their  respective  trades   than 

detail,  on  the  sight  of  all;  but  the  themselves;  and  that  he  equally  ex- 

Slorious  and  momentous  victories  at  celled  in  general  domestic  policy,  is 

ome  were  only  defensive  ones —  established  by  his  measures  and  the 

they  merelv  preserved  what  had  be-  lead  which  lie  took  on  every  aues- 

fore existed;  therefore  they  were  dis-  tion.    As  an  orator  we  have  only  to 

regarded,  save  as  things  of  cost  and  look  at  those  whom  he  surpassed  as 

sacrifice.  colleagues,  or  overthrew  as  oppo- 

Tbe  war  compelled  this  great  Mi-  nents.    Mr  Cannine  stated  not  long 

nister  to  UMike  his  general  policy  before  his  death,  that  he  was,  as  a 

siiMcSfVfent  to  It,  and  restricted  him  debater,  worth  any  ten  who  were 


TKi  uiure   uuuuiiiuiiy  ;    uui  iiUL 
,iio  was  testpd  with  kucIi  torri- 
L»vcrity,  or  who  raised  in  a  life 
npeBto  aud  battle  fiuch  gigantic 
)rial8  of  his  ^eatness. 
I  reputation  is,  indeed,  rapidly 
:   to    the   lofty  pre-eminence 
1  belongs  to  it :  neglected  by  hit 
is,  it  is  receiving  Uie  testimony 
former  enemies  and  traducers. 
A'hig,  who  not  many  years  ago 
cly  wished  the  words  to  be  en- 
n  on  his  tomb — **  Here  lies  the 
y  of  William  Pitt," — now  quotes 
8  an  authority,  and  avows,  diat 
rees  in  general  principle  with 
who  call  themselves  his  fol- 
-6.    The  reformer  declares  he 
ading  the  steps  of  Pitt    Tlie 
)f  free  trade  asserts  he  is  carry- 
Qto  effect  Pitfs  intentions;— 
he  general  innovator  defends 
4f  on  the  ground  that  he  is  on- 
ing  what   Pitt  attempted   or 
id  to  do.    Tory,  Whie,  and  Li- 
—all  parties  shelter  themselves 
*  his  name,  and  actually  or  in 
call  themselves  his  disciples, 
lot  necessary  for  us  to  vindicate 
from  the  charges  contained  in 
)r  to  use  it  in  illustration  of  the 
ude  of  party ;  it  is  equally  un- 
sary  for  us  to  enlarge  on  the 
jsive  evidence  it  affords  in  fa- 


«•  1  • 


lu  Hucn  circumst 
gard  of  principle 
been  fair  retaliatic 
a  virtue;  nothing 
swerve  from  the 
rous  spirit  of  Oli 
No  leading  public 
in  English  histor 
whole  e<|ualled 
tions  of  undeviat: 
otism ;  and  whose 
led  his  in  uncon(]| 
all  but  die  most  ri 
Eternal  reverei 
of  William   Pitt! 

f;iven,  by  that  En] 
ived  and  died. 

The  Pitt  Clubi 
support  the  gene 
system  by  which 
and  in  motive  th( 
him  and  his  cou 
Whig  and  some  < 
they  were  intend 
party  without  re 
out  creed  without 
they  had  for  their 
every  thing  whic 
precious  to  the  en 
tutions  would  be 
could  be  preserve 
tention  from  dege 
rience  seems  to  sh 
thing  rather  than 
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without  such  bodies  was  convulsed 
to  its  centre,  and  on  the  verge  of  re- 
volution, while  Ireland  with  them 
was  comparatively  tranquil  and  mo- 
tionless. Government  paralysed 
them,  and  made  them  negatively  to  a 
large  extent  its  supporters,  by  its  in- 
fluence with  their  leaders. 

Tlie  Pitt  Clubs  included  various 
party  heads,  and  this  soon  ruined 
them  for  purposes  of  public  benefit 
Tlie  secession  of  Mr  Canning  from 
them,  through  hostility  to  the  toast 
of  Protestant  ascendency,  formed 
one  of  those  instances  of  suspicious 
inconsistency,  of  which  too  many 
are  to  be  found  In  his  history.  The 
determined  anti-reformer  had  less 
right  to  call  himself  Pitt's  disciple, 
than  the  determined  anti-Catholic; 
and  it  U'as  wholly  indefensible  in 
him  to  abandon  them  on  what  was 
only  the  exception  to  the  rule.  On 
a  single  article,  and  it  a  questionable 
one.  of  a  general  creed,  he  introduced 
into  them  the  destructive  spirit  of 
division,  and  deprived  them  of  a 
powerful  portion  of  Pitt's  followers. 
His  efforts  to  overturn  them,  because 
he  could  not  make  them  his  instru- 
ments, aided  certain  of  his  colleagues 
greatly  in  making  them  theirs. 

Several  years  ago,  the  princi^)Ies 
and  system  of  Pitt,  more  especially 
such  parts  of  them  as  he  rather  crea- 
ted than  adopted,  were  abandoned 
bv  the  government  We  need  not 
cite  proofs  to  establish  what  is  mat- 
ter or  general  confession.  The  Whigs 
made  it  their  boast  that  they  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  them,  and  no 
one  suspects  that  apostasy  in  them 
produced  the  harmony  between  their 
creed  and  that  of  the  Ministry ;  on 
the  contrarv,  the  latter  always  ac^ 
knowledgea  that  the  harmony  flow- 
ed from  its  own  change  of  creed. 
When  this  was  done,  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Fitt  Clubs  ?  Did  they, 
in  conformity  with  the  solemn  obli- 

Sitions  on  which  the^  were  founded, 
ivide  themselves  from  party,  and 
make  a  stand  for  the  Pitt  principles 
and  system?  No,  they  servilely  sup- 
ported government  in  overthrowing 
what  they  were  formed  to  defend. 
They  successfully  resisted  Mr  Can- 
ning, because  they  had  more  power- 
ful official  men  to  lead  them  in  it ; 
but  here  their  resistance  ended :  the 
influence  which  led  them  to  this, 
dad  reversed  them  in  object.   They 


sunk  into  mere  anti-Catholic  ones ; 
and  it  was  sufficiently  ludicrous  to 
see  bodies  which  bore  the  name  of 
Pitt,  opposing  the  Catholic  Question, 
and  sanctioning  the  war  against  the 
general  policy,  bank  notes,  an  effi- 
cient sinlcing-fund,  atd  every  thing 
with  which  such  name  was  more  im- 
mediately identified. 

These  Clubs,  in  truth,  degenerated 
into  the  tools  of  the  Tory  Ministers, 
and  became  powerless  in  any  other 
character.  The  carrying  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Question  took  from  them  all 
well-defined  peculiarity  of  principle : 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  one, 
the  speeches  exhibited  only  vague 
generalities,  and  since  ittookpmce' 
the  speakers  have  acted  on  different 
sides  in  Parliament  Such  bodies 
are  much  worse  than  worthless,  if 
they  take  a  Ministry,  instead  of  prin- 
ciple, for  their  guide :  they  mislead 
public  sentiment  stifle  public  spirit, 
and  operate  as  engines  of  despotism 
on  all  occasions,  save  when  Uieir 
existence  has  no  real  operation. 

At  the  present  crisis,  it  is  the  im- 
perious duty  of  the  Pitt  Clubs,  either" 
to  return  to  their  original  objects,  to 
take  their  stand  on  principle  and  in- 
stitution, in  perfect  independence  of 
party  and  individuals,  or  to  dissolve 
themselves.  Parties,  after  having  been 
broken  up,  arc  once  more  entering 
into  organization  and  warfare,  under 
circumstances  which  would  render 
a  continuance  of  their  past  conduct 
in  the  highest  degree  injurious.  The 
distinctions  of  name  ana  person  have 
been,  in  regard  to  creed,  confound- 
ed, and  in  a  large  dem-ee  reversed ; 
and  those  who  may  olindly  act  on 
tiiem  alone  will  be  pretty  sure  to  act 
the  part  of  public  enemies.  In  the 
contest  which  has  commenced  be- 
tween the  WTiigs  and  the  Wellington 
Party,  it  is  unhappily  a  question,  not 
only  how  far  they  differ  on  public 
interests,  but  which  is  the  most  wor- 
thy of  public  confidence :  and  it  is  a 
farther  question,  whether  either  can 
be  supported  by  patriotic  men,  save 
occasionally,  conditionally,  and  with 
a  view  to  lead  and  purify. 

The  history  of  those  who  compose 
tiie  Wellington  Party  exhibits  the 
most  astoniHhing  specimen  of  self- 
destruction  on  record.  Individuals, 
and  even  bodies,  ptitting  insanity  out 
of  sight,  only  attack  their  own  exists 
ience  from  troubles  and  mV^^^tVuTiw 


}{[y  ot  the  lories,  llie  uel- 
AliiiiKtry,  on  its  foruiation, 
drd  tlie  instructive  lessuii 
1  by  the  Caimiuf  aud  Gudc- 
iH ;  and  Be|)arat4^  itself  from 
i  old  Tories  aud  tlieir  creed : 
RUH  were  pressed  on  it  of 
le  Tories  even  more  than  their 
triumphant  supremacy,  but  it 
.tely  rejected  tliem,  aud  em- 
ruin.  It  ruined  uot  ouly  it- 
t  the  whole  Tory  party. 
)ld  Tories,  whom  it  iu  real- 
^lled  from  power,  and  rcdu- 
minority,  imitated  it  in  folly, 
il  iu  cliaracter,  creed,  pub- 
ixn,  and  the  weakness  of  both 
listry  and  A^lii^s,  they  might 
DStituted  themselves  tlie  ef- 
Oppositiou,  and  regained 
ey  iiad  lost  It  was  a  duty 
I  on  them  by  their  profes- 
f  faith,  to  array  themselves 
the  Ministry  on  general  mea- 
ind  they  could  liave  done  it 
^ment,  fact,  many  potent  in- 
and  public  feeling,  in  their 
Whue  the  Whigs  had  no 
to  stand  on  as  an  Opposition, 
i  the  very  best  that  could  be 
d.  The^  could,  as  one,  have 
!d  Ministers  to  the  worth- 
B])ons  to  which,  in  general, 
Niition  is  restricted.  All  ti^ey 


could  say  ana  ao  n 
They  have  thus  li 
delicts  and  destroy 
the  public  eye,  as 
Rcparate  creed.  E\ 
we  imagine,  will  so 
twecn  the  Welling 
Whigs. 

Tlie  two  latter  i 
ouly  ones  in  the  fie 
in  reality,  has  none 
didates  for  its  fav 
thoroughly  despise; 
to  all  men.  Tlie  re 
of  Ministry  which 
neral,  have  been  re 
temptuous  indiffere 
ter ;  no  one  lias  re| 
the  Wellington  call 
at  the  prospect  of  i 
the  essentials  for  int 
munxty  in  such  a  c 
wanting:  the  conti 
measures,  or  pent 
merely  to  determi 
benefits  of  power  a 
enjoved  by  one  bc 
another;  it  is  one  fo 
tween  two  parties, 
equally  odious  in  c: 
ter. 

The  Wellington  i 
ciple^  sunk  even  t 
On  all  the  essential 
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ry  tliiug  to  tho  (JHtiiulicB,  resi!^^  con- 
€r.c6bion  to  the  J^wh*  Tbc  latter,  as 
a  boily)  are,  wo  believe,  ratlier  hos- 
tile thau  friendly  to  the  change,  and 
it  was  therefore  excessively  absurd 
in  the  \Vhig»  to  attempt  to  force  it 
on  them.  Putting  this  aside,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Catholic  disabilities  de- 
stroyed all  ground  for  continuing 
the  Jewish  ones.  The  reasons  urged 
by  tiie  party  form  the  most  exqui- 
bile  burlesque  on  argument  imagi- 
nable ;  a  few  tliousands  of  men,  wno 
are  conspicuous  above  all  others  for 
never  parting  with  their  money  with- 
out a  valuable  consideration,  absti- 
nence from  politics,  destitution  of 
political  obiects,  and  loyalty,  would, 
if  Uicir  exclusion  were  removed,  ob- 
tain dangerous  influence  in  the  Cabi- 
net aiid  Legislature !  An  English  Jew 
cannot  feel  like  an  Englishman,  but 
an  Irish  Catholic  mus^  as  a  matter 
of  C4iurse  I  Coulii  any  thing  be  more 
ludicrously  impotent  than  such  doc- 
iriaea  mM^  mouths  of  the  very  men 
who  removed  exclusion  from  the 
Catholics'^  The  country  defended 
this  excluaion  on  tlie  most  solid  and 
practical  grounds ;  it  knew  the  gigan- 
tic power  of  the  Catholics,  and'it  be- 
lieved thatthegrantin^  of  their  claims 
would  hi^ve  £stnictive  consequen- 
ces. But  it  thinks  the  Jews  are  power- 
less, and  it  has  no  evidence  to  con- 
vict them  of  evil  intentions;  therefore 
its  feelings  are  in  their  favour,  rather 
tlian  otherwise. 

.  With  reflnird  to  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, the  Wellin^n  party  has  anni- 
hilated every  vaBd  plea  on  which  it 
could  be  resisted.  It  has  completely 
changed  the  question,  in  both  charac- 
ter and  circumstances.  That  which 
was  an  unnecessary  innovation,  op- 
posed by  the  better  part  of  the  com- 
munity, has  been  rendered  by  it  a 
needful  remedy,  which  the  commu- 
nity at  large  desires.  It  would  be 
idle  to  deny  that  public  feeling  Is  in 
lavour  of  reform — we  mean  such  as 
would  be  cautious, gradual,  and  prac- 
tical ;  and  it  would  be  equally  idle 
to  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  in  er- 
ror. From  the  turn  which  this  ques- 
tion has  taken,  its  effects  on  the  cha- 
racter of  both  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Cabinet,  and  tlie  feelings 
wlrich  it  generates  among  the  lower 
orders,  the  public  weal  calls  aloud 
for  its  **  settlement." 


In  matters  relating  to  the  Church, 
this  party  has  placeu  itself  below  the- 
Whi^  in  public  opinion.  Every  sn« 
cere  churchman  re^ds  it  with  n- 
dignation  and  suspicion ;  he  seesin- 
it  the  men  who  divorced  the  Church' 
from  the  State,  swept  away  her  bul- 
warks, and  corrupted  her  clergy  in-- 
to  their  instruments  for  accomplish* 
ing  the  unhallowed  work.   The  past 
compels  him  to  suspect   them  ■  of - 
every  thing  for  the  future;  little  as. 
he  can  trust  in  the  V^liigs,  he  can 
trust  still  less  in  their  opponents. 

On  other  matters  of  domestic  po-- 
licy,  and  on  foreign  policy,  tiiis  party, 
professes  to  a^ree  with  the  Whiss.in 
general  principle;  if  it  differ  n-om 
them,  it  is  only  in  unimportant  points 
of  application.  It  here  lies  under 
the  stigma  of  being  only  tlieir  fol- 
lower and  instrument. 

Its  newspaper  instruments  boast  of 
what  they  call  its  liberal  opinions,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  principles 
of  the  hi^h  or  ultra  Tories.  What 
are  these  liberal  opinions  ?  When  we 
look  at  its  exclusion  of  the  Jews, 
opposition  to  all  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, prosecutions  of  the  Press,  f<tf* 
cing  a  king  on  Greece,  in  contempt 
of  tne  will  of  the  people,  &&  &c.,  we 
find  bigotry  and  ultraism,  such  aa 
were  never  exhibited  by  the  Tories. 
Here  is  blind  adherence  to  names 
when  nature  is  changed — ^to  forms, 
when  reasons  and  circumstances  are 
reversed — to  the  letter,  when  the 
spirit  is  gone ;  and  this  constitutes 
bigotry  and  ultraism.  The  high  To- 
ries always  took  their  stand  on  fact 
and  argument,  they  avoided  the  ex- 
tremes which  form  its  distinctions, 
and  they  are  more  or  less  opposed 
to  it  on  these  extremes. 

In  the  flourishing  and  triumphant 
days  of  Toryism,  this  party  consist- 
ed of  men  who  ranked  far  above  the 
iVhigs  in  every  branch  of  personal 
character;  the  case  is  now  rever- 
sed ia  renrd  to  both  leader  and 
follower.  The  terrible  fall  which  the 
party  has  on  every  point  sustained, 
18  not,  so  far  as  concerns  itself,  a 
theme  for  lamentation.  We  cannot 
see  the  nnaroidable  misfortune — the 
error  prompted  by  pure  motive*— 
the  loss  occasioned  by  fidelity  to 
virtue,  or  any  of  the  things  requisite 
for  rendering  it  worthy  of  compas- 
sion aqd  sorrow.    On  the  contraryy 


-  ^.  .'•« 


.«,.il»uiu-y,Beem-  extreme  abstract  princi 

thoir  extrication  from  reffardin^  other  connidcr 

if  public  (listruNt  and  advocated  (Catholic  Knia 

ctly  hopeless ;  nothing  abstract  right  and  liberty 

itly  more  irremovable  is  manifest  that  these  an 

id  they  bore  as  superfi-  on,  and  therefore  ought  \ 

—wilddisturbers, whose  dinat«  to,  the  Constitu; 

e  calculated  to  involve  called  for  reform  on  ab( 

Sire  and  the  ivorld  in  althoujjh  it  is  clearly  a  ma 

calamity.    The  mill-  lie  utility.   They  attackec 

held  their  necks  in  the  trading  and  monetary  sy; 

in  cut  away ;  their  name  empire  on  abstract  opinMl 

ansed  from  stain  and  it  was  endent  to.alltftil 

id  this  has  been  done  would  produce  general' fe 

.    The  latter  have  not  and  misery.  On  similar  ffi 

hem   from    unpopular  warred  against  almost  ^1 

I  suspected  principles,  institutions.    They  were  s 

given  them  the  exclu-  allowing  -weight  to  circi 

1  of  honourable  consis-  that   they  insisted  their 

lave  made  them  the  ought  to  be  adopted,  no  mi 

ich  can  be  depended  evu  and  loss  luiglit  be  i\ 

fidelity  to  faith  and  quence.    These  aoctrines 

general,  mere  disputed  and 

talent,  the  Whigs  are  opinions ;  yet  they  ))1aced 

'he  Wellington  rarty;  opposition  to  the  public  i 

I  modem  times  has  made  their  application,  eve 

ttle  of  it  as  the  pre-  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter, 

.ho  followers  have  as  object  of  government. 

;  the  leaders.  xfais  was  their  conduct 

Whigs — we  include  foreign  policy  as  well  as 

the  parties  compre-  Abttn)ct  lUberty,  whotliei 

Opposition — are  on  connlcirMtj^trBB  to  be  sup 

called  to  office,  is  a  frttor  contempt  of  nations 

ill  probably  be  d0«  wd  r^utation.    Ft-^..-  ^ 
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ference  to  circumstances  and  obligap- 
tions,  but  to  sacrifice  British  inte- 
restSy  generate  war,  and  fill  the  world 
iiriUi  convulsion  and  anarchy. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Whigs  not 
onlj  acted  thus,  but  brought  their 
creed  to  bear  regularly  against  pub- 
lic interests  and  feelings ;  they  made 
their  war  against  the  Ministry,  one 
against  the  leading  divisions  of  the 
empire,  both  severally  and  in  the  ag« 

?regate.  The  Sovereign  and  his 
/ourt  were  continually  assailed  by 
them  on  no  better  ground  than  the 
character  which  kings  and  courts  are 
reputed  to  bear  in  the  abstract ;  and 
while  this  drew  on  them  the  animo- 
sity of  both,  the  country  was  not 
blind  to  its  revolutionary  tendency. 
Not  satisfied  with  indirectly  attack- 
ing the  Church  by  their  support  of 
the  Catholic  cUdms,  they  carried  on 
direct  hostilities  against  her  on  every 
point,  and  compeUed  her  to  be  their 
enemy  for  self-preservation.  It  was 
not  enough  .for  them  that  their  tra^ 
ding,  cuirei^y,  and  reform  doctrines 
struck  at  the  possessions  of  the  ari»- 
tocracy ;  but  they  vilified  it  in  every 
way,  and,  of  course,  gained  its  hatred. 
They  displayed  similar  conduct  to- 
wards most  of  the  great  interests.  In 
their  advocacy  of  the  Catiiolic  claims, 
&c.  they  not  only  opposed  the  feel- 
ings of  the  community,  but  cast  on  it 
every  calumny  and  insult.  On  every 
contested  point  between  this  country 
and  foreign  ones,  they  fought  with 
the  latter,  and  exhibited  the  blind 
fury  of  hired  partisans.  An  anti-Eng- 
lish  spirit,  flinty,  morose,  and  malig- 
nant, pervaded  their  whole  conduct, 
which  assailed  every  thing  dear  to 
the  Englishman,  and  from  which  he 
recoiled  in  disgust  and  disdain. 

Abroad,  their  patronage  of  liberty 
was  coupled  witn  relentless  hostility 
toH'ards  almost  all  established  ^ 
vemment  In  addition  to  espousmg 
the  cause  of  disaffection  ana  rebel- 
lion, they  continually  declaimed 
against  friendly  monarchs  as  des- 
pots. On  the  one  hand,  this  cover- 
ed them  with  the  animosity  of  every 
ally,  and  almost  eveir  foreipi  power ; 
and  on  the  other,  it  produced  the 
conviction  in  the  nation,  that  as  Mi- 
nisters, they  could  not  do  otiier  tiian 
inflict  all  im^nable  injuries  on  its 
foreign  interests.  It  served  as  evi- 
dence that  a  Whig  Ministry  would 

Ym  HiatniatMl  ahH  ilAtMitAfl  hv  foreign 


govennnenta,  and  would  give  to  Engf 
land  both  the  character  and  the  treat- 
ment  of  a  common  disturber. 

By  all  this  the  Whigs  gave  every 
advantage  to  their  opponents :  they 
forced  tuem  into  the  right,  and  seized 
on  the  wrong  themselves,  iu  every 
matter.  They  conferred  on  the  To- 
ries the  reputation  of  being  the  only 
men  of  business — the  only  cautious, 
practical,  and  wise  statesmen.  The 
Crown,  the  Church,  the  Aristocracy, 
various  of  the  great  trading  interests, 
and  the  body  of  the  community,  were 
made  by  them  almost  tiie  slaves  of 
the  Tory  Ministers.  All  the  latter 
recjuired  for  preserving  their  invinci- 
bility, were  the  cheap  merit  of  con- 
sistency, and  opposition  to  Wliig^sm ; 
with  these  they  could  do,  or  leave 
undone,  as  they  thought  good,  in  per- 
fect security  from  the  loss  of  power. 
In  no  time  of  distress  and  dissatis- 
faction was  a  Whig  Ministry  thought 
of;  the  Whigs  had  wholly  incapaci- 
tated themselves  for  identifying  tnem- 
selves  in  such  times  with  public  feel« 
ing. 

We  repeat,  that  tiic  same  conduct 
will  again  produce  the  same  fniits. 
In  every  party  contest,  the  country 
is  pretty  sure  to  support  the  right. 
Those  who  are  the  most  prudent, 
practical,  and  upright  in  personal 
character,  who  are  the  most  disinte- 
rested and  patriotic  iu  creed,  and 
who  are  the  most  closely  identified 
with  its  feelings  and  interests,  will 
have  its  favour,  and  be  invincible. 

At  present,  both  the  great  parties 
are  in  harmony  with  eacli  other,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  country,  on  the 
points  which  more  immediately  aflect 
public  interests.  The  country  enter- 
tains about  e<iual  dislike  for  both; 
but  the  advantage  is  on  the  nido  of 
the  Whigs.  The  latter,  in  addition 
to  this  advantage,  have  the  choice  of 
ground  and  weapons. 

As  a  Ministry,  if  the  Whigs  make 
no  change  of  system,  they  will  speedi- 
ly be  ruined ;  it  will  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  oflice.  The  present  system 
must  prohibit  the  empire  from  know- 
ing prosperity,  and  keep  it  generally 
in  great  suffering.  So  long  as  it  may 
be  adhered  to,  it  must  receive  ex- 
tension, and,  by  such  extension,  the 
suffering  must  receive  continual  aug- 
mentation. If  a  Ministry  be  bound 
bv  itn  noUcv  to  ke«\^  \yi&  c.Q>tMGiL>mX?f 
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.v/tiiiiii;,  necausc  tliesc 
i^])ablo  of  yit'l(liui(  any  sensi- 
lii'f.    Not  a  sinirU?  leadiiif^  pub- 
I  can  thoy  attempt  to  remove ; 
ir  measures  must  be  uiipopu- 
108,  and  calculated  to  array 
t  them  the  moHt  powerful  in- 
.    And  they  will  have  to  en- 
r  a  potent  oppoHition,  which 
vc  the  advanta|re  of  argument, 
'  supported  by  the  cx>untry  at 
A  larire  part  of  the  present 
>rs  will  back  out  of  their  creed, 
*ir  supporters  will  be  relieved 
ilence.    In  such  a  state  of 
it  ivould  bo  uttfirly  impossi- 
the  Wlii^  Ministry  to  endure, 
lothin^  of  otlicr  matters, 
ormatiou  of  such  a  Ministry, 
a  the  present  system,  would 
f<ive  to  party  warfare  the 
character;    it  would  make 
rfare  turn  on  the  real  nature 
'iplcs  and  measures.    The 
I  late  years  have  rested  their 
f  office  on  supporting  ^o- 
t ;  but  if  Uie  present  Minis- 
it,  their  hopes  of  regaining 
tand  on  general  opposition, 
^cv,  the  free  trade  laws, 
'  and  defence  of  the  landed 
*  interests,  would  form  the 
contention;  the  Opposition 
cc  its  ground  on  public  in- 
1  fcftlii"'  oti<i  «♦  " — '-■ ' 


into  the  scale  agaii 
Speaking  with  r 
interests  only,  notli 
prcj>osterous  than  t 
which  the  M'higs 
(/hurch.  She  must, 
ported  by  the   ari 
oody  of  the  coimtrj 
provoke  the  politica 
if  they  provoke  her 
for  any  party  to  trii 
the  Diiwenters  agnii 
sive  liostilities,  and 
A   Ministry  should 
tive  body ;  and  shot 
of  men  who  would  i 
dermine  national  insi 
flame  of  religious  str 
strife  in  producing  t 
quences. 

By  attacking  the  CI 
will  do  that  for  the  \V 
which  its  own  cftbrlfl 
they  will  coerce  th 
country  into  the  s 
party  against  them. 

Here  are  Lord  Mi 
\^liigB  assailing  the  c 
the  body  of  Whigs  si 
it,  and  they  will  make 
and  landed  interest 
from  necessity ;  what 
latter  may  feel  towar 
ton  I^u-ty,  they  must  i 
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Parlies, 


deprive  them  of  tlie  most  RAcred  na- 
tional riglite,  and  hawk  them  about 
for  a  sovereign  as  something  even 
below  slaves."  Here  is  a  pretended 
independent  nation,  which  is  not 
suffered  to  have  a  voice  in  the  de- 
fining of  its  ou'n  ten'itory  or  the 
choice  of  its  own  monarch !  In  hap- 
py consistency  with  the  whole,  is  the 
bungling  portion  which  concerns 
Prince  Xeopold.  The  three  great 
powers,  without  troubling  themselves 
-even  to  assert  that  they  have  a  right 
to  do  it,  and  in  utter  scorn  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  fix  the  terri- 
tories of  Greece  and  offer  its  throne 
to  a  foreigner.  The  foreigner,  who 
has  not  tlie  smallest  claim,  instantly 
assumes  all  tlie  airs  of  ownership, 
and  insists,  tliat  with  ike  throne,  they 
shall  supply  him  with  a  treasury  and 
a^wr^i^Apt  Uie  dominions  of  Turkey. 
Boenip^fiy  ^vlll  only  suffer  him  to 
graflp.'ttaB>;!iBoney,  and  refuse  him 
permi8aionita.draw  his  own  bound- 
arieB,.lwir|^jl|c|a:the  g^ft  they. offer, 
And  .mJ^JflitmL  ft-begging  through 
EuropAjyrii  UlDig  for  Greece. 

On  Ihiiitwntiess,  the  Whigs  might 
take  strong  ground.  They  might 
aak,  why,  if  tlie  Greeks  be  compe- 
tent to  form  an  independent  nation, 
they  have  not  been  suffered  to  ma- 
nage their  own  affairs.  They  might 
protest  against  the  right  of  the  three 
powers  to  assign  limits  to  their  ter- 
ritpry,  and  impose  on  them  a  form 
of  government  and  a  ruler.  And  they 
might  make  a  stand  against  imposing 
on  Britain  the  liability  to  pay  the 
dfibts  of  Greece.  They  even  might 
denounce  the  policy  of  forming  a 
number  of  souls  into  an  independent 
state,  who  are  incapable  of  conquer* 
ing  their  own  territory,  selecting 
their  form  of  government  and  king, 
providing  themselves  with  revenue, 
managing  their  general  affairs,  de- 
fending themselves — in  a  word,  of 
discharging  the  duties  and  obliga> 
tions  of  independence.  Instead  of 
doing  tliis,  the  Whics  are  identifying 
themselves  with  all  tlie  folly  ana 
wrong,  and  labouring  to  give  tlie 
matter  the  worst  issue  possible  touch- 
ing public  interests. 

^VVhat  is  tlie  public  feeling  in  re- 
jipect  of  Portugal  ?  It  is  that  tlie  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  clioose  their  own 
form  pf  government  and  sovereign, 
imd  tliatlt  U»  tlie  duty  of  England  to 


attend  to  her  own  intoroRts  without 
mixing  lierself  up  in  their  broilff. 
Year  after  year  the  interests  of  this 
country  are  neglected  and  sacrificed 
in  relation  to  Portugal;  and  for 
what  ?  Is  it  to  plunge  that  nation  in- 
to war  and  anarchy,  or  to  enable  tiiie 
Brazilian  emperor  to  deprive  it  of 
all  national  rights  ?  Or  is  it  to  gratify 
pique  and  revenge  in  a  personal  war 
against  the  king  ?  Nothing  could  be 
more  foolish  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Whigs  on  this  subject.  Granting 
that  tJie  Portuguese  sovereign  is  what 
he  is  represented  to  be,  it  is  still  clear 
to  all  men,  that  in  what  he  has  done, 
he  has  !iad,  not  only  the  country's 
consent,  but  its  assistance.  His  acts, 
in  so  far  as  England  can  take  cogni- 
zance of  them,  are  the  acts  of  Portu- 
gal— they  form  noground  of  quarrel ; 
yet  to  be  revenged  on  him  the  Whigs 
call  for  the  sacrifice  of  public  inte- 
rests, and  even  the  tiolation  of  na- 
tional law  and  rightKr  Tlie  country 
does  not  participate  in  their  folly; 
and  it  naturally  asks  itself  whether  a 
Wliig  Ministry  would  not  light  up 
general  war  by  endeavouring  to  de- 
throne the  King  of  Portugal. 

Conduct  like  this  must  compel  the 
country  to  support  tlie  Wellington 
Party  against  tliera. 

In  regard  to  affairs  generally,  if  the 
Whigs  as  an  Opposition  only  differ 
from  the  Ministry  on  petty  points,  in 
which  the  country  takes  little  inte^ 
rest — if  the  difference  reach  no  far- 
tlier  than  tnfliug  details  of  retrenchi- 
luent,  imnracticable  reductions  of 
taxes,  ana  minor  points  of  foreign 
policy ;  and.  if  in  it  they  trample  on 
public  advantage,  sacrifice  practical 
good  to  abstract  creed,  ancl  thwart^ 
impede,  and  oppose  merely  for  party 
gain;  they  will  cover  themselves 
with  the  contempt  of  the  country; 
And  if  on  important  matters  .  they 
support  the  Ministry — if  when  great 
masses  of  the  community  petition 
Parliament  for  relief  from  injury  and 
suffering,  they  join  in  refusing  it — if 
when  the  community  at  large  calls 
for  enquiry  and  remedy  under  dis- 
tress, tney  combine  with  the  Minis- 
try to  disobey  tlie  call — if  they  assist 
in  forcing  on  the  country  perilous 
changes  and  innovations  against  its 
wishes — if  they  aid  in  refusing  to  en« 
quire  into  the  opmtion  of  laws 
which  are  allied  If'te  destructive^ 
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nepurato  itsoU'  from 
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'  Uiis  empire  by  tbt 

means,  and  in  an 

Alien  Ministerg,  in 

existing  system,  of- 

British  monopolies 
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ist  nnnly  withstand 

'  neglect  to  use  the 

wliich  this  country 

ainiDg  monopolies 

^ust  its  competi- 

luce  their  conduct. 

A  colonies  are  in 

and  suffering.    It 

!h  a  settlement  of 
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give  diem  better 
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e  in  danger  of  be- 
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rimeui;  it  must  cast  mere  c 
to  tlie  winds,  and  call  for  dem* 
tiou. 

Agriculture  is  in  great  bu£ 
and,  disregarding  abstract  cr 
must  enquire  impartially  ini 
causes.  It  must,  looking  at 
Article  of  produce,  ascertain  hi 
the  present  laws  yield  that  p 
tion  to  the  agriculturists  wiiich 
sential  for  preserving  them  iroi 
and  suflEering,  and  advocate  i 
measures  for  giving  theitffffOfll 

Hie  shipping,  and  ^Mfy^i 
terests,  are  distressed;  stad  It 
act  towards  them  in  the  same 
ner.  It  must  not  be  the  pai 
but,  on  national  grounds,  it  mu 
ceive  facts,  scrutinize  causes, 
support  the  approved  means  f< 
moving  evils  and  creating  prosp 

Various  counties  are  sufTerfo 
verely  from  excess  of  labouren 
pauperism.  It  must  endeavoi 
apply  a  remedy,  not  by  mutil 
and  making  experiments  on  the 
Laws,  but  by  the  rational  meai 
removing  the  excess.  The  infli 
Irish  labourers  does  ^eat  inju 
the  body  of  the  working  classec 
the  payers  of  poor-rates;  it  i 
endeavour  to  prevent  it,  by  p 
ding  such  labourers  with  em] 
ment  on  their  waste  lands  nt  h 
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It  must  insist  on  com-    Our  object  is  merely  to  sliew  the 


erroneous. 

prehensive  enquiry,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  tlie  measures  which  the  result 
of  such  enquiry  may  prescribe. 

In  church  matters,  tnis  Opposition 
xnust  make  itself  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Church  as  well  as  or  the 
Dissenters.  It  must^  in  alliance  with 
ber  heads,  assist  her  in  accomplish- 
ing such  necessary  reforms,  as  will 
reueve  her  from  odium,  render  her 
general  clergy  more  efiBcient,  and  in- 
crease her  popularity  and  stability. 


state  of  parties,  and  to  point  out 
what  will  .flow  ft*om  the  course  they 
may  decide  on.  That  they  will  cast 
from  them  the  golden  opportunity 
for  retrieving^  their  oharacter»  ^nd 
obtaimng  power,  is  pretty  certain  | 
if  they  even  be  not  compelled  to  do 
so,  their  past  madness  almost  demon? 
strates  tnat  they  will  do  it  froni 
choice. 

But  whatever  course  the  Whin 
may  take,  the  country  can  scarcely 


IrYhen  she  is  slandered,  it  must  vin-  fail  of  benefiting  largely  from  theiF 

dicate  her ;  when  she  is  unjustly  at-  acting  as  a  regular  Opposition.    If 

tacked,  it  must  defend  her.    It  must  they  do  not  take  ^e  rignt  one  tibem« 

cultivate  peace  between  her  and  the  Belves,  they  will  in  time  drive  tha 

JMssenters,  keep  both  as  much  as  Ministry  into  it.  Let  the  war  be  fair* 


possible  from  party  politics,  and  re- 
strict both  from  attempting  vicious 
encroachments. 

It  mpfk  on  all  occasions  labour  to 


ly  commenced,  and  one  of  the  belH4 

gerents  must  make  its  stand  on  pub* 
c  interest  and  feeling.    Its  weak<» 
ness  on  some  points  will  compel  i% 


proteji^  and  promote  the  interests  of    to  court  public  support  by  sacrifice^ 


relijaqn.fli^  public  morals. 
.  Were  ai^.  Opposition  to  act  in  this 
jnanneii^^^uld,  on  most  important 
._. .^2£  against  the  Minis- 

^  onft^P^^jJlP^^'^  national  grounds ; 
the  supffl^  is  the  country  would 
render  it  uresistible,  and,  as  a  Mi- 
nistry, the  success  of  its  measures 
would  give  it  the  confidence  and  po- 
pularity requisite  for  enabling  it  to 
crush  every  enemy. 

We  are  not  saying  what  the  Whigs 
irill  do,  or  what  they  ought  to  do. 


on  others ;  its  interest  will  lead  it  to 
place  itself  under  the  diroctiou  of 
the  country. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  evidentf 
Iv  the  duty  of  all  patriotic  men  to 
disregard  names,  to  look  at  creed 
and  conduct  alone,  and  to  make  their 
support  depend  solely^on  merit.  In- 
stead of  being  again  degraded  and 
trampled  on  as  the  instruments  of 
party,  let  them,  in  conjunction  with 
the  country,  control  and  direct  it. 


r,  wherein  he  had  whilom  spent  much  of  his  time. 
L»d  from  society,  became  morose  aud  ascetic,  whicl 
ndered  at,  had  we  been  aware  tliat  he  had  taken  to  si 
which  commonly  leads  tlie  victim  tliereunto  to  bel 
ntant  animal,  whatever  other  people  may  think  or 
»— >there  he  seems  to  have  sat,  "  alone  in  his  glory," 
tion  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  hugginff  himself,  acc< 
f  his  kind,  in  tlie  belief  that  he  was  iuaiting  what  wc 

liscover  his  papers,  which  have  been  sadly  nibbled 
vard  you  two  or  three  of  tlie  most  perfect  sheets,  t!i 
;  found  to  contain  matter  quite  as  important  ta  the  '* 
tain  bipeds  which  have  lately  been  j^venttRllkipiib 

1  am,  isir, 
Your  meet  obedient  serrftM; 

J.  Smith. 
rth,  Esq. 


:b  rbminiscbncbs  of  an  old  monkey. 

lajrs  I  have  felt  of  my  race;  and  love  cannot  es 

comfortable.  My  without  hope  I 

me,  and  I  have  Of  this  latter  truth  I  was  Ic 

pleasant  dreams  since  convinced,  by  an  adventi 

M>tli  by  day  and  which  befell  me  in  my  voyage  fn 

is  ?*'  I  ask  my-  India  to  Europe.   The  ship  in  whi 

atter  be  ?  I  cim-  I  was  a  passenger,  or  rather  a  p 

n  my  old  age  ?*'  soner,  slopped  to  take  in  a  supply 

f  such  pleasing  water,  and  was,  as  I  then  thouff 

past,  and  all  Uie  very  fortunately,  becalmed.  Then 

e  pranks  of  my  of  the  country  was  altogether  t 

ream.    I  recall  tempting  to  be  withstood,  and  I  ma 

tmately  with  a  myescape  to  the  shore.  whprpTmv 
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The  Beinmiscences 


seated  upon  a  cushion  of  rioli  black 
and  white  fur.  I  approaelied  as  care- 
fully as  posHibIc ;  but  when  ivltldn 
a  few  yardn,  she  looked  round,  and 
uttering  a  cry  of  alaini^  started  up 
and  ran  off  to  tlie  kcUacent  woods. 
Had  I  pursued  iiumeaiately,  doubt- 
less I  should  have  ovei-taJcen  her; 
but  I  was  jmralysed.  As  she  rose 
aud  fled,  lier  tail  streamed  behind  like 
tliat  of  a  comet  Many  a  tail  have  I 
seen  since,  but  never  one  like  thai. 
A  lover's  dcNcription  of  his  mistress, 
liowever,  as  I  have  since  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  observe,  is  seldom 
interesting  to  any  one  else.  I  shall 
therefore  only  say,  tliat  she  was  the 
liandtiomcst  of  the  rins^tailed  spe- 
cies, of  wliose  very  existence  I  was 
not  previously  aware. 

A  passion,  whicli  I  then  believed 
would  terniinnte  only  with  my  life, 
inHtantljr  took  possession  of  me.  I 
ran  after  her,  and  in  wild  and  tender 
ai'ceuts,  \i||yui;ht  her  to  take  i)ity 
upoi^]MfL|(j|itary  beinir,  far  from 
honie/wo  IB  a'strun^e  land.  But  all 
re m a  i n<|^ jpjien t, save  tlie  coarse  howl- 
ing of  some  unknown  animals  which 
dwelt  in  that  country;  and  I  pa^tsed 
a  sleeplehs  ni|rht  in  a  tree,  anxiously 
watrhniir  for  the  morniii^%  that  I 
niiirlit  be  enabled  to  seek  tlie  mistress 
of  my  afl'ections,  and  offer  her  my 
vows.  Ere  the  sun  rose,  I  bos^  the 
searcli ;  yet  it  was  noonday  ere  we 
met.  ller  shyness  at  first  was  ex- 
ci'Sfiive;  but  at  length  I  persuaded 
her  to  sit  cpiietly  and  listen  to  my 
story,  at  whicIi  she  felt  much  inte- 
rested, though  it  was  evident  tliiit  she 
doubted  my  word  when  I  told  her 
tliAt  I  liad  crossed  the  sea.  She  then 
informpfl  me  that  she  likewise  liad 
lost  sinrht  of  her  own  tribe  and  kind- 
red, which  had  been  alarmed  and 
scattered  by  strange  noises  alon^  tlie 
shore,  whicli  1  suspect  were  from 
the  guns  of  the  ship. 

So  there  we  were,  alone  in  that 
wilderness  I  And  when  two  young 
monkeys  are  left  alonc^  together  iu  a 
woody  what  can  be  expected  ?  Tliere 
was  something  singular  about  the 
countenance  of  my  dear  C-iuera,^ 
which  I  could  not  help  occasiouallv 
HifdMOf^  were  more  in  character  with 
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those  of  my  own  tribe ;  but  then  there 
was  a  gentleness  in  her  manners,  and 
a  lightness  and  elegance  in  her  every 
movement,  which  were  perfectly  be- 
witching, aud  wliich  were  doubtless 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  splendid 
black  and  white  ringtail,  the  recol- 
lection of  whicli  even  now  soraethnea 
haunts  my  pillow. 

We  liad  spent  some  hours  together, 
and  I  flattiTcd  mvself  that  ful  was 
going  on  favouniLly  for  me.  >Ve 
were  again  at  the  side  of  the  rivulet, 
seated,  side  by  side,  beneath  a  low 
spreading  tree  that  overhung  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  she  had,  at  my  request,  at-, 
sumed  the  same  attitude  as  when  I 
first  saw  her ;  and  I  was  gazing  pas^. 
8ionat€*ly  upon  her,  while  her  eyes^ 
were  modestly  cast  upon  the  ground. 
If  ever  I  felt  the  tender  i)assion,  it 
was  at  that  moment !  But  1  was  soon, 
to  be  cured,  and  in  a  very  different 
way  from  what  I  had  anticipated, 
llie  very  recollection  makes  my  ulood 
run  cold !  I  was  sitting,  as  before 
described,  lost  to  every  earthly  thing, 
save  the  beautiful  (Mnera,  when  sud- 
denly I  felt  a  shar])  twitch  across  my 
two  forepaws,  by  which  they  were 
perfectly  benumbed ;  and,  looking 
round,  1  beheld  a  monstrous  animal 
witli  a  huge  grinning  mouth,  and 
blue  ribbed  chiM'l>s,f  standing  over 
me  with  a  stick,  with  which  he  was 
about  to  repeat  his  blow.  Resist- 
ance was  out  of  the  question  against 
such  a  baboon,  and,  therefore,  I  Im- 
mediately s])rang  aside,  and  made  my 
escape,  leaving  Cinera  to  do  the  same. 
For  some  tinie  I  dared  not  venture 
to  look  round ;  but  finding  I  was  not 

{)ursued,  I  at  length  halted  to  draw 
wreath,  and  then,,  casting  my  eyes  to-, 
wards  the  fatal  s])ot,  I  beheld  the  hi- 
deous creature  sipiatting  by  the  sidn 
of  Cinera,  and  sharing  with  her  a  pile 
of  fruit  which  I  harf  toiled  hara  to 
collect,  and  which  I  had  presented 
to  her  as  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  affection.  Ujiat  was  to  be  done  ? 
My  whole  frame  trembled  with  agony. 
I  thought  of  taking  a  stone,  and  creepr 
ing  slyly  up  Xlui  tree  and  letting  it 
fall  ui>on  the  monster*s  head;  but 
my  paws  hung  powerless  by  my  side, 
and  refused  to  perform  their  otTice. 


*  ^  fhiil«Ma  diMffpa,  eaiMlA  cincti^  annul  is  Bltematim  slbu  ct  nigrii.**    The  most 
clilgBnt  of  the  niBncaiico  upcciei,  and  of  a  mihl  and  harmlcM  nuture. 
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I  shall  become  their  leai 
Such  wa8  my  last  solil 
country;  and  it  was  sea 
nated,  when  the  whole  I 
tails  uttered  a  simultanet 
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retreat,    llieir  grimactt 
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had  driven  me  from  hap[ 
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him  ou  my  tail.  I  Iieard  him  draw 
his  breath,  and  fancied  that  the  hot 
and  impure  air,  which  issued  from 
his  moutli,  warmed  the  nape  of  my 
neck.  Fear  added  wings  to  my 
flight — I  saw  nothing— 1  knew  no- 
thmg — I  cared  for  nothing; — death 
itself  was  nothing,  so  that  I  might 
escape  from  that  inconceivable  hoi^ 
ror!  To  all  that  happened  after- 
wards  I  ^^as  iusensible.  I  made  one 
tremendous  bound^t  seemed  as 
though  I  had  leaped  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  earth,  and  was  careering  it 
amid  the  clouds — then  came  a  noise 
as  of  thunder,  and  anon  a  yell  of 
agony  more  piercii^  than  the  cry  of 
ten  thousancl  cats,  and  tlien  all  was 
darkness-^sudden  and  unusual  dark- 
ness ; — for  my  eyes  were  open,  and 
my  limbs  continued  in  full  activity, 
yet  without  performing  their  duty ; 
}br  the  ground  was  gone  from  be- 
neath me,  and  the  light  of  day  had 
closed  upon  me.  I  had  jumped  into 
the  seal  ^''"1 

Tlie  ■ri6i«n  ivhich  I  had  heard  in 
my  descent  were  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
and  the  consecpient  crvof  my  wound- 
ed pursuer.  One  of  the  ship's  boats 
happened  to  be  at  the  usual  nlace  of 
]an(fing  at  the  moment ;  ana  by  the 
exertions  of  the  crew,  i  was  snatched 
from  a  watery  grave,  after  1  liad  res- 
cued myself,  by  my  agility  and  that 
desperate  leap,  from  tne  great  blue- 
nosed  baboon. 

The  rcvulr^ion  which  liad  taken 
place  in  my  feelings  was  extraordi- 
nary; for  immediately  I  found  myself 
safe  on  shipboard,  1  would  not  have 

given  a  rotten  nut  for  my  hitherto 
eloved  Cincra.    She  became  as  no- 
thing to  me ;  nay,  the  recollection  of 
her,  for  some  time  after  this  adven- 
ture, was  absolutely  disgusting;  so 
that  I  really  think,  had  she  at  that 
period  been  delivered  up  to  me,  I 
should  have  contrived  to  flirow  her 
overboard.  Reflection  has,  since  that 
time,  led  me  to  do  justice  to  her  good 
qualities ;  for,  after  all,  she  diet  but 
•submit  to  the  euidance  of  her  pa- 
rents and  iVit^ndH,  and  is  most  likely 
long  since  marrie<l  to  some  one  in 
her  own  sphere  of  life.     I  question 
Tnuch,  Indeed,  whether  one  bred  up 
in  tlie  evident  Imrliarity  of  the  rln^- 
tallt  would  ever  have  made  a  fit 
companion  for  me.    But — let  that 
pass. 
I  riiaU  Qn\y  id4  ^iuttmjr  hve  wbb 
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completely  dispelled  when  hope  va- 
nished ;  and  that,  from  mv  own  ex« 
perience,  I  am  convinced  thatastieky 
jiroperly  applied,  and  a  good  duck- 
mg,  would  do  more  towards  curing 
young  monkeys,  who  fancy  they  are 
dying  for  love,  than  any  other  reme- 
dy with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

My  own  occasional  lowness  of  spi-i 
rits  at  the  present  period,  however, 
proceeds,  1  am  convinced,  from  very 
different  causes.  Alone  as  I  am,  in  a 
country  far  distant  from  tlie  place  of 
my  birtli  and  early  associations,  I  can- 
notavoid  recollectinprthatsucJi  tliinga 
were ;  and  a  sigh  will  sometimes  ee« 
cape  me  when  1  reflect  that  the  remain- 
der of  my  days  nuist  be  s|)ent  among 
beings  so  artificial  as  the  human  race. 
I  am  dif^usted  with  tlieir  vain  boast* 
ings.    To  hear  them  talk,  one  would 
really  imagine  that  they  were  all  per- 
fection; and  yet  they  are  indebted 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  even  to  poor 
miserable  worms,  for  their  outward 
skins,  their  own  being  of  such  a 
wretched  texture  as  to  be  nearly 
useless ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  animals  who  have  been  clad  by 
nature,  these  borrowed  coverings  are 
a  chief  source  of  pride  to  the  crea^ 
tures  called  men  and  women.    The 
greater  part  of  their  lives  is  spent  in 
putting  them  off  and  on,  and  endea- 
vouring to  pro(Mire  a  greater  variety, 
in  wliicMi  to  strut  about  and  endeavour 
to  imitate  the  monkey  tribe.     But 
their  imitations  are  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous, and  never  can  approach  the 
graceful  and  natural  agUity  of  our 
tribes,  which  they,  notwithstanding; 
affect  to  consider  as  beneath  them  f 
It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  re- 
count all  the  follies  of  their  various 
attempts  at  conce^iling  their  natural 
deformity.  The  males,  having  no  tall 
of  their  own,decorate  themselves  widi 
one  made  from  the  wool  of  sheep ; 
and  BO  ignorant  are  they  of  the  real 
and  nativ(»  elegance  of  this  append- 
age, that  they  split  it  into  two  pieceii, 
which  hang  uselessly  dangling  oeliind 
them  !    The  variety  of  these  mock 
upper  skins  worn  by  the  females  Is 
yet  infinitely  greater;  a  circumstance 
the  more  remarkable,  because  that 
sex  have  far  less  occasion  for  conceal- 
ing their  jwrsons.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
somt*  of  them  who  need  iviA  ^\nw  ^ 
compHnson  w\l\\  l\\e  eouiuYv^i^x  ^  o> 
own  tri\)ce.    Tbey  YuL^a  ^w  m< 
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strange  country,  whore  th« 
trees,  and  scarcely  any  i 

Satlioring.     So   1  employ 
ring  me  food  from  bette 
and,  upon  the  whole,  havt 
son  to  complain  of  the: 
But  it  was  not  always  thi 
undergone  many  hardshif 
larly  after  my  first  arrii 
country,    which    tliey    i 
Britain,  although  it  is  b 
island,  and  a  mere  speck  i 
pared  witli  other  nations, 
mhabitants  possess  a  grei 
influence  among  their  kii 
it  is  said,  principally  to 
them  called  sailors.    Ant 
clined  to  believe  tlie  fact, 
cause  I  have  had  opport 
witnessing  the  braveiy  of 
of  men,  and  received  many 
from  them  during  my  voy 
but,  principally,  because 
rality  of  them  have  a  real  ta 
however,  groivs  out  of  tlu 
and  are  ver^  expert  in 
science  of  climbing. 

1  am  aware  that  many  tliii 
I  may  state  will  probab 
monkeys  of  a  future  age ;  1 
sider  myself  as  performing  i 
the  benefit  of  future  gei 
Future  generations  did  1  sa; 
and  if  there  should  be  i 
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to  diacovcr  one  of  my  own  kind. 
Still,  methinks,  some  portion  of  our 
race  must  cxi^t  in  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  and  independence,  basking  in 
the  rays  of  tiie  genuine  monkey  sun, 
(for  here  they  have  one  which  scarce* 
)y  omits  any  warmth,)  or  gambolling 
in  tlie  delicious  shade  of  fruit-bear- 
ing forests.  But  the  picture  is  too 
pamful  for  me  to  follow  up.  It  re- 
caIIs  to  me  the  charms  of  my  dearest 
Keeba,  my  first  love,  and  the  grace- 
ful activity  of  Monicha,  my  second, 
and  the  amiable^layfulnens  of  Simi- 
ana,  my  third,  and  the  delicately  re- 
ti  ned  taste  of  Cercopitheca,  my  fourth, 
whose  heart  I  won  one  morning  by 
a  present  of  two  moths,  and  a  beetle 
ot  unusual  dimensions;  and  my  fifth — 
alas !  here  memory  fails  me — I  can- 
not exactly  recollect  who  was  my 
fifth— But  it  is  no  matter;  for  ]>er- 
haps,  after  all,  it  scarcely  becomes 
tlic  gravity  of  age  and  grey  hairs  to 
dilate  on  such  subjects. 

Let  me  be  serious,  and  ivrite  of 
more  hnpertant  concerns  and  events, 
«o  tliat  my  manuHcript  may  prove  a 
treasure  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment to  the  fortunate  monkey  into 
whose  hands  it  may  fall,  and  my 
name  and  memory  bo  cherished  in 
after  ages.    First,  then,  of  my  name. 
1  am  known  in  this  climate  by  that 
of  Jocko,  an  appellation  given  to  me 
by  tlie  human  race,  who  thereby 
evinced  their  dei)lora]>le  ignorance, 
hiuce  every  well-informcfl  monkey 
knows  that  Pongo*  and  Jocko  are 
the  names  of  animals  very  different 
from  us,  and,  as  1  have  jiscertained 
by  comparison,  bearing  a  much  great- 
er afRnity  to  man,  and  conse(piently, 
every  way  inferior  to  us  in  the  scale 
of  nature.    Indeed  the  only  striking 
similarity   between    man    and    our 
-trib<*s  appears  to  be  the  reciprocal 
taHte  for  imitatingeachother ;  a  toolish 
propensity,  to  which,  in  my  younger 
days,   I   was    much    addicted,  and 
which,  to  c(mfess  my  folly,  was  the 
cause  of  my  captivity.   It  bap])ened 
in  this  wise.     We  were  sitting,  a 
whole  troop  of  us,  in  calm  and  ra- 
tioiml  chat,  under  the  shelter  of  a 
noble  iMinyRn-tree,  which  threw  its 
hundred  stems  and  thousand  roots 
into  tlie  earthy  and  its  mil  1  ion  branches, 
cur^bg'ki  beauty,  into  the  u])per  air. 
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There  were  the  splendid  and  gaudy- 
coloured  birds,  pluming  tliemselves 
in  tranquillity,  and  there  were  we^ 
sitting  in  picturescpie  groups,  amid 
the  verdant  foliage,  witli  our  wivesj 
our  sweethearts,  and  our  little  ones ; 
sometimes  cracking  a  joke,  and  some-» 
times  cracking  a  nut^  or  regalinff 
upon  the  various  dainties  with  which 
our  pouches  were  stored.  Sudden^ 
ly  an  alarm  was  given  by  our  senti- 
nels of  the  approach  of  strangers* 
We  were  instantly  upon  the  alert, 
and,  to  our  astonishment,  perceived 
about  half  a  score  animals  of  dif- 
ferent and  extraordinary  <rolour8  ad- 
vancing  upon  their  hind  legs,  some 
with  split  tails,  and  some  with  the 
little  single  tail-  growing  out  of  their 
head,  as  before  described.  Their 
heads  were  almost  all  different  in 
form ;  one  was  small  and  flat,  another 
larp;  and  round,  lik(^  a  huge  gourd; 
a  third,  long  and  high,  with  a  tuft  of 
feathers  at  the  top;  and  a  fourth, 
with  the  sides  squeezed  togetlier, 
and  curved  like  a  cresset  moon  re- 
versed. All,  however,  were  unna^ 
tural,  and  we  gaze<l  upon  them,  for 
some  time,  with  various  feelings,  ac^ 
cording  to  our  different  tenipera^i 
mcnts."For  my  own  ])art,  I  must  say 
that  Ididiiotshare  in  the  alarm  visible 
in  many  countenances  around  me ;  a 
strong  feeling  of  curiosity  swallowed 
up  every  other  emotion,and  1  kept  my 
eye  intently  fixed  upon  the  intrudens 
who,  for  some  time,  appeared  to  be 
totally  unconscious  ofour  vicinity. 

At  length  some  of  our  females,  in 
s])ite  of  strict  orders  to  the  contrary, 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  their 
tons^es  quiet  any  longer,  and  began 
a-jabbering,  which  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  strange  creatures  upon  us. 
It  was  now  useless  to  hesitate,  so  we 
all  immediately  joined  in  the  cry  of 
our  tribe,  and  warned  the  intruders 
not  to  approach  nearer,  upon  their 
peril,  or  they  must  abide  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  animals,  however,  persisted, 
in  spite  of  all  our  vociferations,  to 
which  they  only  replied  by  a  strange 
sort  of  cacklinff,  which  I  have  since 
found  is  called  lauehing,  and,  dia 
cordant  as  it  is,  is  held  by  them  in 
high  estimation,  as  a  peculiar  privi- 
lege and  ]>erfectioH  ot  tlieir  speciev 
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18 1  Uiought,  exceedingly 

;  for  he  held  it  as  irto 

ieve  tliat  it  formed  part 

ose.    I  was  much  asto- 

ver,  when  a  great  noise, 

',  issued  out  of  tlie  end, 

of  dust,  and  my  wife, 

>e  by  my  side,  began  to 

umbled  out  of  the  tree. 

he  fall  to  her  own  clum- 

was  an  awkward  mon- 

say  the  truUi,  we  had 

ipily  together  for  some 

vas  considerably  larger 

and  had  given  me  a 

g  only  the  day  before. 

ler  lyiniT  on  the  ground. 
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hind  them  standing  on  th 
Perhaps  ni y  spirits  wen 
elevated  in  consequence  o 
fall.   Be  that  as  it  mav,  I 
the  nrst  to  descend  and  e: 
hollow  gourds  left  by  tlie 
and  I  was  accompanied 
young  females  of  our  tril> 
witnessed  GlumdallaV  ac< 
therefore  knew  that  1  wai 
to  attend  them.    The  tli 
lialf  tilled  witli  wliat  see 
water;  so  following  our  n 
tative  pro])eusity,  we  ei 
tliem  in  our  forepaws,  or 
our  heads  and  began  to  di 
strange  animals  Imd  done, 
short  space  of  time,  I  felt 
usually  vigorous  and  activi 
ed  to  me  as  though  I  was 
stronger  tlian  any  of  our  t 
my  courage  was  such,  the 
wished  my  old  wife  alive  v 
I  might  return  the  drubbiu, 
given  me.    My  com])anioi 
appeared  to  have  uudergoni 
I'he  females  seemed  liande 
the  males  uglier  than  usui 
were  merr}'  and  clamorout 
deed,  it  a]>peared  as  thoug] 
trying  which  should  make 
noise,  and  most  freciuentl; 
session  of  the  gourds  to  it 
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came  upon  us;  but  their  manner 
waH  altogetlicr  different-  from  that 
which  they  had  practised  on  their 
iirat  vitiit.  Initeaa  of  moving  slowly 
88  before,  they  now  flew  about*  like 
birds,  in  every  direction ;  and  1  was 
astonished  to  nee  them  overtake  and 
lay  hold  of  several  of  the  most  active 
among  us.  At  lengtli  one  approach- 
ed me,  and  stretcned  out  his  long 
forepaw.  Resistance  against  such 
a  monster  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
I  therefore  ran  towards  a  stem  of  the 
banyan,  which  I  unaccountably  mis»- 
ed ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  I  laid 
hold  of  another,  whkh  I  thought  to 
climb  with  the  speed  of  lightning  | 
when,  to  my  great  amazement,  the 
whole  tree  had  suddenly  grown  to 
such  a  height  tliat  its  brancnes  ware 
above  the  clouds,  which  1  plainly 
perceived  rolling  between  me  and 
them.  Overcome  by  the  dread  of 
ray  pursuer,  and  this  appalling  change 
in  the  face  of  nature,  my  lunbs  re- 
fused to  perform  tlieir  omc« — I  fell, 
exhausted,  to  Uie  ground,  and  all  re* 
mains  a  blank  on  the  tablet  of  me- 
mory, from  that  moment  till  1  awoke, 
111  and  feverish,  and  surrounded  by 
the  human  species. 

It  seems  that  the  liquid  which  they 
had  left  in  the  calibashes  (as  tliey  call 
them^  was  of  an  intoxicating  nature, 
and  uad  deprived  us  of  the  use  of 
our  faculties.  I  had  got  drunk.  What 
**  druidc"  means,  together  witli  many 
other  terms  and  things  unknown 
among  us,  shall  be  explained  in  a 
glossary,  which  I  shall  annex  to  this 
manuscript,  for  the  benefit  of  all  in- 
quisitive monkeys. 

The  cruelty  of  thus  deprivinff  us 
of  our  senses,  for  the  sake  of  uter- 
wards  taking  us  prisoners,  must  w^ 
pear  to  Uie  reader  as  most  execrap 
Die.  But,  to  do  justice  to  the  hu- 
maii  race,  they  do  not  consider  the 


former  any  punishment ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  infliction  which  th^y 
constantly  practise  on  their  dearest 
friends,  uid  nothing  seems  to  viSSqis^ 
them  greater  pleasure.  They  meet 
together  frequently  iu  large  bo^ee 
for  this  very  purpose;  and  ai  tka 
commencement  of  their  proceedioM, 
1  have  sometimes  been  ouite  startM 
at  their  very  close  resemolance  tous^ 
aa  they  sit  and  grin  and  nod  at  each 
other;  but,  after  a  while,  they  be* 
come  awkward  and  stupid,  and  are 
not  fit  to  be  compared  with  the 
meanest  of  our  tribes.  The  only  mo- 
tive that  I  guess  for  this  strange  prae- 
tice  is,  that  they  thereby  get  rid,  for 
a  time,  of  a  very  troublesome  thing 
which  they  call  **  reason,"  about 
which  they  are  eternally  chattering, 
and  pretending  that  it  is  something 
superior  to  our  instinct 

What  the  precise  nature  of  this 
boasted  ^  reason"  is,  I  have  never 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  decide^  ll 
is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable^ 
that  whenever  a  man  has  lost  what 
little  falls  to  his  share,  in  one  of  these 
drinking  bouts,  he  always  imagines 
that  he  is  possessed  of  much  more 
tlian  any  one  else,  and  believes  him- 
self the  only  animal  fit  to  rule  ever 
his  tribe.  One  can  hardly  conceive 
any  tiling  more  ridiculous.  If  they 
had  any  quality  at  all  comparable  with 
instinct,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
tliem  to  fall  twice  into  such  a  stupid 
error;  for  they  really  make  them* 
selves  quite  ill  by  this  foolish  cue* 
tom;  and  I  have  heard  that  some 
even  hasten  their  deatli,  and  make 
their  lives  miserable  tliereby.  Yet» 
while  they  are  at  it,  they  every 
now  and  then  intenru}^  the  general 
course  of  conversation,  and  cry  out 
<*  Health!"  But  enough  of  this  foUy  t 


.^  ..t.j  niiii-i  1  read.  15y  pcr- 
iu  this    n^soliition,   1  avoid 
rloss  inihtakos.    1   follow  my 
[Igment,  without  beiug  iniHled 
)rejudice8  of  otIicrB ;  and  uow 
counts  of  BIoointield'8  piotj 
)w]and*8  Kalydor,  Sumner's 
^  and  \Varreu*8  blacking,  are 
with  tliu  same  respect  as  the 
us  chronicles  of  Gulliver  and 
lusen.    In  former  times  Ima- 
1  was  the  mark  of  the  poet,  as 
his  privilege ;  but  now,  pro- 
bard,  writers  of  essays  and 
of  epic«,  are  equally  devoted 
n  and  romance.  Descriptions 
scenery,  which  any  one  may 
limself,  are  not  free  from  tliis 
^  sin ;  cascades  spout  up  in 
i  which  were  never  visible 
ndscape,  and  rivers  glide  in 
meanders  through  winding 
8  in  prints  which  never  were 
in  the  neighbourliood  where 
3  is  laid.    The  country  has 
most  fruitful  theme  of  fan- 
laination  from  Horace's  days 
-woods  have  been  clothed 
isting  verdure  by  authors 
eas  of  a  forest  are  formed 
dusty  trees  of  some  suburb- 
fields,  whether  in  May  or 
r,  have  been  loaded  with 
llowers,  and  the  country. 


..         ...M«      A\flVJ        «.   lie 

formed    in    a  mome: 
thing  rural  and  pictu 
in  reading  an  accx)uiit 
meads  and  dewy  upl 
every  volume  is  certfi 
would  imagine  that  he 
at  every  step,  of  sprai 
in  some  half-hidden 
stung  by  unnumbered  n 
by  a  tliousand  thorns,  i 
being  run  through  the 
long  sharp  bonis  of  soi 
cow,  or  trodden  to  deat 
of  some  prodigious  ba 
these  accidents,  and  a  hi 
he  is  liable  in  the  very 
look  so  harmless  and  ii 
scription.    And   babbl 
scarcely   less    liable   1 
though  so  warmly  and 
applauded  by  bards  an 
The  Romans,  to  be  sure 
add  some  more  pleasing 
ces  to  their  meads  anc 
our  northern  fancies  1 
devised.     Every  strea 
mured  gently  down  the 
sparkling  through  tlie  p 
habitation  of  some  nym 
ethereal  beauty.  Every  s 
formed  by  the  windings 
was  hallowed  to  their 
as  the  resting-place  of  1 
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or  float  down  its  stone-encumbered 
channel,  would  be  found  drowned 
some  morning  on  the  bank  of  her 
own  river,  with    her   lovely  body 
bruised  and  disfigured  by  bumping 
against  the  roots  of  trees,  her  eyes 
knocked  out  by  the  stakes  of  a  fish- 
iiig-net,  and  her  nose  entirely  bitten 
off  by  the  previous  winter*s  frost 
And  yet  people  persist,  beneath  siich 
a  climate  as  ours,  in  giving  the  same 
praises  to  gentle  waters  and  spring- 
ing fountains  which  were  applicable 
enough  to  the  Peneus  or  Blandusia, 
but  have  certainly  no  connexion  with 
the  rumbling,  roaring,  dashing  tor- 
rents we   hear    of,    carrying  away 
bridges,  and  drowning  men,  women, 
and  children ;  while  hay,  com,  and 
furniture,  pigs,  chests  of  drawers, 
and  crockery-ware,  float  on  its  de- 
structive billows  in  undistinguish- 
able  confusion.    Tliere  is  something 
to  me  utterly  detestable  in  tlie  cha- 
racter of  a  river.    When  it  seems 
smooth  and  <|uiet,  it  is  only  acting 
the  hypocrite,  and  gains  our  confi- 
dence and  esteem  by  an  appearance 
of  peaceableness  and   good  order, 
that  it  may  overwhelm  us  the  more 
easily  whenever  it  gets  tlie  power. 
In  summer,  it  seems  to  be  uibour- 
ing  under  disabilities;  the  faint  gur- 
gle in  its  throat,  which  gets  dry  from 
so  constantly  crying  out  for  water, 
moves  us  with  compassion,  and  we 
can  surely  dread  no  danger  from  one 
so  humbled  and  exhausted.  But  be- 
hold !    the  moment  his  prayer   is 
granted,  and  his  restrictions  with- 
drawn,   off   rushes   the    Jesuitical 
scoundrel  in  every  direction,  empty- 
ing the  farm-yard,  entering  and  de- 
stroying the  peaceful  cottage,  spread- 
ing fear  and  desolation  all  over  the 
country,  and  even  sapping  the  foun- 
dation of  the  grey  turreted  church, 
which  has  been  the  pride  and  admi- 
ration of  the  village  for  centuries  be- 
fore.   All  social  intercourse  is  cut 
off;  the  banks  are  totally  destroyed; 
and  who  is  to  reduce  this  violent  and 
lawless  a^tator,  now  grown  strong 
and  formidable,  within  his  ancient 
and  legitimate  bounds  ? 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  coun- 
try is  dull  and  uninteresting;  but 
about  the  dreary  month  of  Decem- 
ber, to  every  one  but  a  regular  sports- 
man, it  becomes  altogetner  intoler- 
able. To  him  time  passes  pleasantly 
enough.  Ha  begins  Ua  Uboun  early 


in  the  morning;  walks,  wades,  climbs, 
and  stumbles,  till  drizzle  and  dark- 
ness close  in  the  day,  after  all  which 
wearisome  and  laborious  exertion  he 
flnds  he  has  slaughtered  sundry  head 
of  game,  besides  shooting  his  favour- 
ite Ponto,  and  slightly  wounding  the 
gamekeeper.  He  then  gets  home  to 
inner,  relates  the  wonders  of  his 
aim,  and  in  the  third  bottle,  and  four- 
teenth edition  of  how  he  shot  the 
pheasant,  he  suddenly  stops  short  in 
nis  story,  loses  his  memory  and  Ms 
seat  together,  and  awakens  next 
morning  on  the  outside  of  his  bed, 
with  his  shoes  still  on  his  feet>  and  a 
flavour  in  his  mouth,  with  regard  to 
which  the  tenth  commandment  is  in 
no  danger  of  being  broken.  The 
day*s  exploits  of  a  boisterous  red- 
faced  Nimrod  bear  a  ereat  resem- 
blance to  those  of  brother  Ramrod. 
Instead  of  disabling  a  gamekeeper, 
he  only  dislocates  bis  collar  in  per- 
forming an  involuntary  somerset  over 
a  hedge ;  but  if  he  escapes  this  dan- 
ger, his  fatigue,  conversation,  and 
finale,  are  pretty  nearly  the  same. 

Last  winter — ^who  does  not  re- 
member it,  witli  all  its  concomitants 
of  snow  and  storms  ? — solitude  and 
the  country  oppressed  me,  till  the 
nightmare,  which  regularly  carried 
me  over  precipices  and  pits,  or  shook 
me  into  a  blazing  furnace,  was  a  sort 
of  relief  from  tiie  dreamless  ennui  of 
my  widcing  thoughts.  Various  plans 
occurred  to  me  to  get  quit  of  the  hor- 
rors of  my  situation.  Marriage,  stran- 
gulation, and  a  razor,  all  presented 
themselves  in  turn,  but  I  found  1  liad 
not  sufficient  flrmness  of  nerve  to 
avail  myself  of  any  of  these  expedi- 
ents. The  Slough  of  Despond  spread 
its  world  of  waters  in  front  of  mv 
door,  the  window  was  afflicted  with 
a  sweating  sickness  of  rain  and  hail 
in  all  its  panes.  I^ight  came  on  be- 
fore I  was  well  awai'O  that  daylight 
had  commenced ;  and  crows  cawing, 
rain  splashing,  and  wind  howling, 
formed  a  most  agreeable  concert^  U 
which  Isat  and  Hstened  in  loneliness, 
wondering  all  the  time  what  the  de 
vil  tempted  me  to  remain  a  singl< 
week  in  the  country  after  June, 
Away,  away!  the  coach  and  I  upon 
the  pinions  of  the  wind  —  and 
Bath,  with  its  unnumbered  lamps 
glowing  like  a  single  file  of  stars  ii 
the  hign  blue  firmament  of  Lhm 

down,  presented  WiAS  \AW)VMfiFi 
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followed  uiy  coniiuoiioHt  ren 
ami,  hiich  is  the  force  of  good-ii 
1  alniobt  began  to  fancy,  in  h| 
asquint,  and  an  unusual  prol 
tion  of  the  nasal  feature,  tha 
was  interesting  and  pretty.   A 1 
of  mine,  who  had  received  a  c 
repentance  just  before  marry i 
lady  of  ^eat  piety  aucl  fortune 
very  desirous  of  effecting  a  sii 
conversion  upon  me;  and,  oi 
dining  with  hiiu,  he  reasoned 
deeply  on  tlie  ugliness  of  vice 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  inagiiifyii] 
tho  same  time  the  charms  of 
peranc^,  till,  in  the  middle  of  a 
tence  about  matrimony  and  hell 
eyes  grew  glazed,  his  mouth  op( 
to  a  superhuman  width,  and,  al 
tlie  same  moment,  a  confusion  c. 
on  my  own  thoughts,  for  whii 
have  never  been  able  to  account 
recollect,  however,  that  I  left 
with  tears  running  down  his  clie> 
muttering  something  which  sou 
ed  very  like  a  song.     On  arrii 
at  my  temporary  domicile,  I  1 
ried  as  rapidly  and  unostentatic 
Iv  as  possible  up  stairs,  but  iiidu 
ily  encounterea  some  one  in  \ 
prv^esB — rank,  name,  and  deno 
nation  to  me  unknouTi,     Obliv 
rests  on  what  I  said  on  that  occasi 
and  all  mv  <»flr«*f*i>  ♦« * 
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had  been  somenrltBt  too  polite  and 
complimentary^  and  even  raved  a 
^eat  deal  about  poBt-horses  and 
uretoa  Green.  I  was  now  asked  by 
a  fat  old  lady,  who  turned  out  to  bo 
my  Dulciuca's  aunt,  whe^er  I  wa« 
serioui  in  my  proposals,  and  if  so^ 
(which  slie  could  not  permit  hcrseli* 
to  doubt,)  what  I  was  disposed  to 
settle  on  her  amiable,  injured,  too 
susceptible,  but  unportioned  niece. 
1  professed  a  total  iterance  of  the 
wliole  transaction,  hmted  that  I  was 
liable  to  fits  of  madness,  in  corrobo- 
ration of  which,  1  gashed  my  teeth, 
and  looked  as  horrible  as  I  could,  and 
next  day  remove^l  into  the  delights 
and  freedom  of  an  inn.  It  is  a  mo- 
lanclioly  circumstance,  that  in  a 
Christian  land  there  should  be  places 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  walk  up 
stairs  witliout  a  caudle  after  a  quiet 
dinner  with  a  friend,  without  a  ma- 
nifest risk  of  stumbling  into  a  mar- 
riage. Luckily,  in  a  hotel  tliere  is  no 
such  danger  as  this.  Boots  and  the 
bead  waiter,  who  convey  any  incapa- 
citated gentleman  to  his  room,  rarely 
translate  his  compliments  and  praises 
into  a  declaration  of  attachment;  so 
that,  after  an  agreeable  night  of  vi- 
gars  and  conversation,  I  can  comfort- 
ably lay  myself  down  to  sleep,  in  the 
assurance  of  waking  next  morning 
to  tlie  enjoyment  of  celibacy  and  so- 
da-wator. 

On  first  arriving  in  a  town,  I  know 
nothing  so  detestable  as  letters  of  in- 
troduction; but  luckily,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  them  from  your 
friends,  tlicre  is  not  the  least  neces- 
sity for  presenting  tliem.  I  have  at 
this  moment,  I  suppose,  some  scores 
of  unknown  acquaintances  at  the  bot- 
tom of  my  trunk,  whose  fate  1  often 
pity  in  having  no  opportunity  of  se- 
curing tlie  friendship  of  an  individual 
so  wonderfully  recommended.  A 
man  ought  always  to  form  his  own 
friends,  and  assuredly  there  is  no 
such  field  for  a  crop  of  them  as  tlie 
coffee-nioin  of  an  urn.  There  you 
may  speak  for  half  an  hour  to  your 
neighbour  on  any  subject  you  please: 
if  you  find  him  a  nolent  whig, a  liberal, 
a  profane  swearer,  or  a  hypocrite,  or 
any  thing  of  that  sort,  treat  him  in  fu- 
ture with  the  silent  contempt  he  de- 
serves. But  if  you  discover  him  to  be 
one  of  the  right  kind,  how  easy  it  is  to 
cowert  the  distance  of  unintrodu- 
€e4  aoquaiutaace  into  the  cordiality 
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If  you  once  diae  together  ia  the  same 
box,  before  you  have  demolished  the 
last  limb  of  the  turkey»  and  sipt  Uie 
last  glass  of  tlie  Madeira,  his  face  Ib 
as  familiar  to  you  as  your  glove^ — 
and  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  amidat 
the  wreck  of  devilled  bones,  and  the 
remnants  of  what  once  was  ^  fruit 
and  flower,"  opposite  to  you  in  a 
dim,  mystic  indistinctness^  awful, 
and  yet  wonderfully  beloved,  you 
see  sitting  the  chosen  friend  of  your 
soul,  whose  name  (which  you  never 
heard)  you  wonder  you  have  forgot* 
ten,  whose  friends,  home,  parentage, 
and  education,  are  to  you  mere  ob- 
jects of  conjecture, — ^but  who,  in  the 
absence  of  all  collateral  ties,  as  you 
swallow  the  last  bumper  to  hisjieadtfa, 
is  ^  dear  as  tlie  ruddy  drops  which 
warm  your  heart" 

Such  friendships  as  these  are  ge- 
nerally lasting.  Vou  take  a  personal 
pride  in  finding  you  have  not  been 
deceived  in  your  choice,  and  he  ia 
endeared  to  you  by  being  a  friend 
entirely  of  your  own  acquuidon 
Far  diiferent  this  from  the  feelinga 
you  entertain  towards  the  friend  of 
your  friend.  In  this  case  his  kind- 
ness appears  to  you  to  be  scarcely 
voluntary,  and  you  fancy  it  is  leas 
bestowed  on  you,  qutm  yourself, 
than  as  tlie  representative  of  the  per- 
son who  introduced  you.  You  are 
assured  that  any  one  witli  the  same 
recommendation,  would  be  received 
with  the  same  attention;  and  even 
the  smiles  of  the  ladies,  though  in 
the  first  instance  falling  on  yourself 
you  fear  may  have  been  intended  to 
«  cannon"  on  your  friend.  You  odf 
act  the  miserable  part  of  the  hat 
stuck  on  a  pole,  to  which  as  much 
deference  is  paid  as  to  the  distant  ii^ 
dividual  who  hung  it  there;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality of  Uiose  around  you,  you  can't 
help  feeling  all  tlie  time  tliat  if  Gea- 
ler  is  deposed,  the  hat  will  sink  from 
its  high  estate,  and  become  a  very 
ordinary,  and  by  no  means  a  favou- 
rite, beaver.  To  a  man,  who,  like 
myseh^  trusts  to  his  own  taste  in  the 
selection  of  his  friends,  Bath  is  an 
inexhaustible  store  shop,  where  he 
may  find  them  of  all  sorts  and  siae^, 
almost  ready  made.  An  universal 
philanthropy  seems  spread  over  all 
its  inhabitants,  and  every  county  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  Emcarald 
Isle,  seema  to  Mi^dL  %  ^^uNaAovk^ 
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The  Countrtf  tii  Winter. 


ferior,  perhaps,  to  his  Roman  pro- 
totype in  eloc^ucnce,  but  immeasura- 
bly above  even  that  vain'^lorious 
orator  in  his  puffs ;  and  finally  (how 
can  the  most  obdurate  heart  remam 
unmelted  y)^amid  the  t^^ars  of  in- 
consolable waiters — amid  the  groans 
of  overburdened  Boots,  you  mount 
once  more  the  vehicle  which  convey- 
ed you  from  your  rural  home,  and 
return  to  muse  till  the  succeeding 
winter  on  all  that  you  saw  and  heard ; 
on  Uie  walk  by  the  side  of  the  canal, 
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—on  tlie  whisper  in  the  octagon  « 
the  rooms, — on  the  bracelet  retained 
in  memory  of  your  visit  to  the  Syd- 
ney Gardens,-— on  the  time  when  that 
brac^^let  is  faithfully  to  be  returned. 
— •"  Hush,  hush,  my  dark  spirit."  I 
shall  certainly  get  every  room  in  my 
cottage  painted,  and  have  three  or 
four  apartments  built  during  the  au- 
tumn,— a  drawing-room,  two  bed- 
rooms, a  nursery.  "  There's  abraw 
time  comin'.*' 

An  Oxovian. 


BALANCE  OF  THE  POOD  AND  NUMBERS  OF  ANIMATED  NATURE.* 


Tuis  Dissertation  is  the  substance 
of  two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society 
of  Leeos,  by  that  eminent  person 
who  has  lately  made  sucii  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  Parliament.  Some 
years  before  Mr  Sadler  appeared  in 
the  House,  we  lauded  his  great  abi- 
lities, as  they  were  displayed  in  seve- 
ral speeches  deliveredat  public  meet- 
ings in  Leeds,  and  we  predicted  in 
this  ivork  that  he  would,  some  time  or 
other,  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  po- 
litical life.  Wiio  is  Mr  Sadlor  ?  was  the 
cry  of  many  on  his  being  retiu*ned  for 
Newark.  People  who  take  an  interest 
in  public  affairs  ought  to  keep  their 
eyes  and  their  e^ars  open  to  what  is 
saying  and  doing  by  men  of  talents  in 
our  g^eat  and  considerable  towns  and 
cities.  But  gentlemen  in  Parliament^ 
it  would  seem,  pride  themselves  on 
their  ignorance  of  all  that  regards 
gentlemen  out  of  Parliament,  and 
read  no  speeches  but  their  own, 
which,  certainly,  praise  and  thanks 
be  to  the  neporters,  are  sometimes 
not  without  merit.  Mr  Sadler  was 
no  obscure  person  in  the  north  of 
England  before  M.P.  was  added  to 
his  name ;  and,  independently  of  his 
high  reputation  as  a  speaker  on  the 
occasions  alluded  to,  he  was  exten- 
sively known  to  be  possessed,  not 
only  of  great  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  laws  of  commerce,  but  to  be  a 
proficient  in  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture»  The  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  Leeds,  like  those  of 
other  large  towns  in  England,  con- 
taina  vmii<  of  no  mean  talents  and  ac- 


quirements ;  and  of  it  Mr  Sadler  was 
certainly  by  far  the  most  able,  elo- 
quent, and  learned  member.  Thou- 
sands knew  his  powers,  and  expect- 
ed their  splendid  and  triumphant  dis- 
play in  Parliament.  But  his  success 
there  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman 
exceeded  their  highest  hopes;  for 
though  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  it 
was  supposed  that,  ^\ithout  a  long 
probation,  no  man  could  ever  taJce  his 

glace  there  in  tlie  first  order.  But  Mr 
adler  did  so  at  once ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  sneers  of  the  seers  who  pre- 
dicted, after  his  brilliant  maiden 
speech,  that  he  would  bo  single- 
speech  Sadler,  he  went  on  *'  from 
good  to  better,  daily  self-surpassed/' 
and  discomfited  and  dumbfounded 
all  the  witlings.  It  was  then  said; 
— as  the  last  resource  of  the  dull  and 
shallow, — ^that  he  was  declamatoiy 
^-and  rhetorical — and  even  poetical ; 
— and  verily  he  is  so— on  fit  occap 
sions;  but  they  who  have  tried  to 
grapple  with  him,  in  the  House  or 
out  of  it,  have  found  that  in  argu- 
ment he  can  take  good  hold,  and 
knows  a  chip  or  two  in  wrestling-*— 
as,  for  example,  that  amiable  and  in- 
telligent member,  Mr  Wilmot  Hor- 
ton,  who,  on  the  Emigration  Ques- 
tion, suddenly  challenged  Mr  Sadler 
to  try  a  bout,  and  though  the  member 
for  Newark  was  taken  by  surprise^ 
and  without  preparation,  such  an- 
other fair  back-tall  as  he  gave  bis 
challenger  never  resounded  through 
St  Stephen's.  It  is  all  well  for  those 
to  accuse  a  speaker  of  declamation, 
who  themselves  cannot  utter  six  con- 
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colours  in  bin  cap,  and  on  his  return 
from  routing  all  his  foes,  flings  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  absolutely 
uuothers  him  with  kisses.  The  re* 
jected  slanderers  sneak  into  corners 
and  bite  tlieir  thumbs — tlie  nails 
whereof  have  already  been  nibbled 
to  tbe  quick  in  a  habit  unconsciously 
acquired  by  thirst  and  hunger. 

Of  Mr  Sadler's  great  work  hereaf- 
ter— at  present  we  shall  cxintine  our 
attention  to  this  most  beautiful  Dis- 
sertation, written  in  disproof  of  that 
superfecundity,  by  Malthus  equally 
asserted  of  all  the  inferior  orders  of 
animated  existences  as  of  tlie  human 
race.  Its  argument  is,  indeed,  as  Mr 
Sadler  says,  a  corollary  of  the  great 
argument  urged  against  tlie  Malthu- 
sian  theory,  if  not  au  essential  part 
of  it.  For  tliat  tlieory  comprehends 
all  the  living  orders  of  creation,  from 
man  down  to  his  brother  worm.  We 
are  necessarily  so  familiar  every 
hour  of  the  day  with  the  proportion 
observable  between  the  immbers  and 
necessities  of  living  beings,  and  tlie 
means  of  subMistence  prepared  for 
them,  that  our  minds  are  apt  cither 
to  lose  those  feelings  of  admiration 
ivith  which  it  must  otherwiHe  be  re- 
garded, or  to  be  overwhelmed  and 
lost  in  a  vague  astonishment.  To 
bring  and  keep  before  our  minds  the 
contemplation  of  the  minute  and 
complicated  means  by  which  that 
supply  is  ac^romplinhed  by  Provi- 
dence, is  the  aim  of  this  admirable 
Dissertation ;  and  we  do  not  hcrtitate 
to  say  that  it  is  a  noble  addition  to 
those  rich  stores  of  learning  and 
wisdom  which  in  our  country  have 
been  so  poured  and  heaped  up  into 
Natural  Theology,  that  scepticism 
sinks  and  dies  beneatli  the  weight 
of  the  accumulated  proofs  and  evi- 
dences of  the  perfect  goodness  of 
God. 

Tlie  more  knowledge  has  accumu- 
lated, the  more  sacredly  plain,  savs 
Mr  Sadler,  has  this  brancli  of  .the  cli- 
vine  economy  become,  aiui  all  doubts 
vanished  of  the  sufticiencv  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  which  nature 
furnishes  for  all  her  offsprinc;.  But  the 
dogma  broached  by  Mr  Malthus,  and 
which  Mr  Sadler  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  an  "  indelible  disgrace  to  tlie  age," 
does  indeed  darken  dismally  tlie  de^ 
crees  of  Providence.  According  to 
him,  there  isaconstant  tendency  in  all 


nourishmentpreparedforit;  accords 
ing  to  him,  nature  has  scattered  the 
seeds  of  life  abroad  with  the  most 
profuse  and  liberal  hand,  but  has 
been  comparatively  sparing  in  tlie 
room  and  nourishment  necessary  to 
rear  them !  And  the  de6ciency  thus 
represented  by  him  as  established  by 
all  the  analoeies  of  nature,  is  pro* 
nounced  by  nim  to  liave  been  the 
source  of  tlie  severest  and  most  dep 
grading  e\ils  which  the  human  race 
has  suffered.  Has  the  Author  of  uar 
ture  indeed  made  this  grievous  mis- 
calculation, Mr  Sadler  asks,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  food  and  numbers  of  his 
offspring— or, in  otiier  words,  a  calcu- 
lation that  takes  universal  insuHficien- 
cy  as  its  basis  V  No ;  and  forthwith  he 
sets  himself  to  rebut  tliat  strange  hy«> 
pothesis,by  means  of  the  very  analo- 
gies by  which  it  professes  to  be  sup- 
ported, and  by  an  appeal  not  only  to 
animated,  but  to  inanimate  creation. 
Each  of  these,  he  undertakes  to 
shew,  has  the  strictest  mutual  relar 
tions — in  all  their  complicated  adap^ 
tations,  involving  calculations  the 
most  minute  as  well  as  Ftupendous, 
—nothing  superfluous,  nothing  defi- 
cient,— but  open  to  our  eyes  when 
freed  from  their  fllm  by  the  light  of 
philosoi)hy  and  religion,  witliout  one 
single  flaw. 

The  Dissertation  is  composed 
throughout  in  an  animated  and  eloi- 
quent  style,  and  breathes  a  lino  and 
chastened  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  tliere 
mav  be  some  occasional  repetitions 
and  redundancies,  chiefly,  we  sus- 
pect, arising  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  two  discourses  blended 
into  one; — and  to  the  same  cause 
probably  may  be  attributed,  here  and 
there,  some  little  confusion  in  the 
arrangement.  But  the  main  current 
of  the  argument,  though  sometimes 
rather  broken,  is  always  strong  and 
clear ;  its  course,  though  circuitous, 
is  always  seen  tending  towards  one 
direction ;  and  it  has  no  resemblance 
to  a  canal,  but  always  to  a  river  ha- 
ving its  source  among  the  sacred 
mountains.  Heaven  preserve  us! 
how  arid  are  the  writings' of  tlie 
e<'onomist8 1  Reading  Uieir  works  is 
like  toiling  across  a  flat  desert  ankle- 
deep  in  sand, — no  well, — no  oasisj-r^ 
all  dry  dust»  and  not  a  single  tree. 
No  wonder  so  many  travellers  sink 
and  arjB  seen  no  more;  asvd\Vv8ii(i>\v^^ 
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t^,^l|P4)<^l^^  an^  aU.but  iniiiiite,  num- 
bej^  iqx  ev^ry  individual  of  which  thia 
proYisI^n  liiM  to  be  made.  I'laced  at  the 
Bumii\it  of  tliese,  man,  couceruing  whose 
xiiiiltlpltcatjoii"  ab  many  fears  are  now 
a^oaf,  Ts,  compared  with  most  of  them,  a 
nuTlYiaryl  with  any  of  them,  a  sterile  be- 
ing;' aiid  yet  a  thousand  millions  of  his 
■pedek  tnireirse  the  earth.  Leaving  out 
cyf  dur  ylibvr  those  larger  animals,  whose 
namtferliegeneniny  determines,  and  look- 
ing^dowtt  through  the  Inferior  tribes  of 
creation,  in  whatever  element,  how  do 
tlicy  multiply  !  The  chain  of  existence, 
which  at  mice  connects  and  sustains  all 
animated  beings,  is  seen  descending  from 
rank  te  rank,  and  still  diminishing,  till  at 
length  it  eludes  tlie  sight ;  when  the  eye, 
awlalad  by  that  science  which  taught  it  to 
peaeirate  far  into  boundless  space,  again 
pierce*  deep  into  an  opposite  infinity,  and 
traiiea  it«  catenations,  lengthening  far  be- 
low the  supposed  limits  uf  possibility,  till 
at  laat  Tision  utterly  fails,  and  thought 
looks  down  as  from  u  fearful  brink,  and 
beholds  the  lessening  threads  of  life  still 
sinking  into  a  dark  and  immeasurable 
depth,  only  fathomed  by  the  eye  of  Om- 
niscience. Tlie  links  of  this  chain,  sus- 
tained by  the  hand  of  its  eternal  Artificer, 
who  can  enumerate  ?  As  they  diminish  in 
magnitude  they  multiply  in  number,  still 
augmenting  the  miracle,  till  they  become 
at  once  innumerable  and  invisible.  Com- 
pared with  these,  what  are  the  numbers 
of  the  learca  of  the  forests,  or  the  sands  of 
the  ocean  ?  In  ten  thousand  forms  they 
fill  the  air  we  breathe;  they  cover  the 
earUi  on  which  we  tread ;  they  saturate 
the  waters  of  the  stream  ;  they  tinge  the 
wares  «f  the  ocean ;  they  flash  like  light- 
ning tipon  ita  shorca.  A  single  leaf,  as 
St  i'jerre  has  laid,  and  without  an  hypei^- 
bole,  is  kself  a  continent,  and  a  drop  an 
ocean  to  myriadi  of  animated  beings,  infi- 
uMy  diyersiftedr  and  many  of  them,  if 
we.may  Jbeljliiva  our  best  naturalists,  in^ 
Tested  With  a  iMsauty  which  Nature  rarely 
laviiihes  upon  her  larger  offspring ;  at  all 
events,  with  an  organi/ation  as  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  condition  as  that  of  the 
mammoth  or  the  leviathan.  '  Rerum  na- 
ture husquam  magis  quam  in  minimis 
tota  esL* 

*'  Vain  then  are  all  human  comparisons 
—vain  tha  power  of  numbers  to  describe 
the  ieod  of  vitality  whioh  innndatea  our 
iMilvarea^  aa^  vain  were  H  to  attempt  to 
cxplaNt  h^  what  praeem  it  is  sustained : 
but,:tiioiq^w«  were  not  abfek  aven  in  a 
alngla-  imtanotf  la  trace  the  means  of  pre- 
wr»ing  lil%  «•  as  I9  extend  it  by  analogy 
to  Ike  whiilt,.adU  the  lact  that  it  is  sus- 
tainadfaibeinc  and' .««U -being;  that  it  is 
eid  wmA  ooatlnuad;  is  m  fuU  aod 
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everlasting  disproof  of  the  daring  notion 
of  the  superfecundity  of  auiinal  existences. 
Driven,  thcrefoi*e,  to  no  absm'd  or  impiuua 
notions  respecting  the  operations  of  the 
Deity,  while  contemplating  these  his  asto- 
nishing works,  whicli  demand  the  exer- 
cise of  his  boundless  perfections,  we  ex« 
claim,  in  the  language  of  a  poet  of  anti- 
quity, *  O  God  !  how  wonderful  are  thy 
works !  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all !  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches  !' " 

But  are  there  some,  or  mauy,  who, 
firmly  believini^  in  the  Deity, and  con- 
fessing that  ills  power  is  boundless, 
and  His  wisdom  inliuite,  are  yet  as- 
tounded by  the  immensity  of  tlife 
numbers  of  animated  nature,  and 
their  prolific  powers,  and  ask,  "  Fofr 
multitudes  like  those  can  God  spread 
a  table  in  the  wilderncKs  ?"  As  re- 
spects his  supreme  creation,  man, 
whose  prolificness  Mr  Malthus  pro- 
nounces so  vastly  to  exceed  the  mean's 
of  subsistence  which  his  Maker  has 
prepared  for  him,  do  they  still  more 
emphatically  exclaim,  *'But  can  he 
give  bread  also  ?  or  provide  flesh  for 
his  people  ?"  If  we  reason  from  ana- 
logy, and  if  the  laws  of  matter  have 
such  a  perfect  adaptation  to  their  end 
— to  wit,  that  of  continuing  unchan- 
ged its  present  conformations — ^^vhich 
science  lias  shewn — then  ought  ive 
to  conclude  that  the  laws  relative  to 
life,  which  are  evidently  established 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  it  in  all 
its  modes,  are  calculated  to  efiect 
this  object  with  great  precision.  But 
farther,  if  it  can  be  shewn  tliat  it  is 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Deitv  tb 
balance  the  numbers  and  food  of  his 
o|fs[)rii%  and  that  he  has  plainly  mii- 
nifesteathat  intention,  theii  withourt 
impiety  must  wo  believe  that  thb 
food  and  numbers  are  balanced.  Thb 
pfobf  of  tUc  inti^ntion  is  a  moral  de- 
monstration of  the  highest  order  x\\Ax 
the  intention  has  been  fulfilled.  'IVfr 
Sadler  thus  plulosophically  expresses 
his  arniiment : — 

o  • 

"  FirsL  Nature  has  calculated  with  the 
utmost  precision,  and  unalterably  settled, 
the  different  degrees,  as  well  as  pcrio<ls, 
of  prolificness  in  all  things  living  ;  obvi- 
ously varying  both,  with  reference  to  the 
means  of  subtentation.  Tlie  presumption, 
I  might  say  certainty,  therefore  is,  tluit 
the  laws  of  reproduction  do  not  tend  to 
excessive  increase,  but  are  precisely  regu- 
lated by  those  means. 

*'  SeeotuL  During  the  process  oCTt!\(C^ 
ductlnn,  and  tUTOu^Yi  \\\«  eoxV^  «\»%t»  «*^ 
existence,  Nature  f(,\i8LT0A  \^>^  ^«^?S»^« 
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But  the  ovariouB  state  of  their  fi 
offspring  exposing  the  measui 
their  reprodwtion  to  accident 
depredation,  God  has  given  thi 
mysterioua  power  of  supplying 
losses  before  incubation.  Nay, 
Btroy  their  nests  with  their  brc 
and  by  the  same  physical  fac 
they  can  repair  their  loss,  and  < 
repeat,  at  later  periods  of  the  sea 
the  same  process. 

They  are  gifted,  says  Mr  Slat 
finally,  with  a  sort  of  "  natural  ai 
metic,"  which  informs  them  of  t 
right  number,  and  are  compellec 
a  powerful  impulse,  perfectly 
tinct  from  the  originating  one,  to 
here  to  it,  in  spite  of  all  interrupt!* 
Can  any  one  bring  himself  to  belli 
for  a  single  moment,  that  tliat  ni 
ber  is  not  tlie  right  number — ^tha 
right  in  reference  to  the  means  : 
measure    of    subsistence,    with 
which  it  would  be  wrong  iudei 
**  Behold  then  the  fowls  of  the  ai 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  re 
nor  gather  into  bams" — yet  the  i 
versalParenf^feedeth  them.*'  S 
ringly — asks  Mr  Sadler— partialh 
uncertainly  ?  No ;  but  by  antici 
ted  proiision,  infallibly  certain,  i 
abundantly  sufficient — so  that  tl 
*  sing  among  the  branches." 
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the  dewy  bndrd  **  wakening  by  the 
daisies'  side." 


(* 


The  process  of  incubation  takes  place 
in  the  case  of  birds,  who  would  otherwise, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  incapable  of 
flij^ht,  and,  consequently,  be  both  them- 
selves and  their  o£bpring  exposed  to  cer- 
tain destruction  ;  while,  as  it  respeeta 
those  powerful  and  mijestic  animals 
which,  at  such  times,  are  fully  capable  of 
defending  themselres  and  their  offipring. 
Nature  seems  to  confide  to  them  that 
duty,  which  few  that  yalue  existence  will 
rashly  interrupt.  But  it  is  to  her  care 
of  the  more  weak  and  defenceless  tribes 
that  I  would  especially  advert.  The  se- 
curity which  such  seek  from  those  enemies, 
and  those  only  to  which  they  or  their  off- 
spring are  exposed,  is  singularly  varied  in 
its  means,  yet  all  point  at  the  same  end. 
Sitoatiena  inaccessible  to  attack  are  select- 
ed, or  artificial  guards  ore  interposed ;  or 
places  of  concealment  are  chosen,  or, 
where  there  are  none,  dexterously  formed. 
To  advert  again  to  the  feathered  tribes, 
as  that  class  of  beings  which,  among  those 
little  liable  to  our  interference,  is  the  most 
obvious  to  our  notice.  When  the  work 
of  reprodaction  obliges  them  to  become 
stationary  for  a  considerable  period,  what 
infinite  address  do  they  exhibit  in  accom- 
plbhing  their  purposes,  particularly  that 
of  security !  Some  of  these  choose  the 
loftiest  trees  of  the  solitary  wood ;  and, 
Ust  the  tops  of  these,  where  there  is  com- 
monly the  greatest  luxuriance  of  foliage, 
should  not  sufficiently  secure  their  nests 
by  concealment,  they  generally  build  on 
the  most  taperuig  branches,  the  thinness 
of  which  affords  additional  safety.  Others, 
which  seem  to  affect  human  society,  build 
on  the  pinnacles,  or  beneath  the  battlo- 
ments  of  our  loftiest  4iAceit,  always,  how- 
ever^  out  of  the  reach  of  general  molesta- 
tion. Some  choose  the  shelves  of  inac- 
cessible inrecipices,  or  the  crevices  of  rocks 
that  hang  beetling  over  the  ocean ;  others 
peck  their  retreat  into  the  centre  of  trees* 
which  they  know  well  how  to  select  for 
that  purpose;  others,  more  obvious  to 
common  notice  and  constant  interrup- 
tion, nevertheless  accomplish  their  ends 
with  scarcely  less  certainty  and  security, 
though  by  very  opposite  means :  they  have 
to  fix  their  nests  in  situations  perfectly  ao- 
ocssible  and  near  to  view ;  but,  by  a  ooun- 
tonrailing  provision  of  nature,  they  so  aasi- 
milata  them  in  colour  and  appearance  to 
the  boughs  in  which  they  build,  or  the 
VMMay  hank  in  whloh  thoy  are  imbedded, 
JH  to  vendsr  the  security  from  a«ch  artful 
awnwhntnt  m  eonploti^  probably*  as  that 
fimn  If pawnt  inarc— ihliity.  lamtcmpt- 


marked  and  striking  variety.  In  thm 
transient  receptacles  of  infant  life,— tiM 
extreme  rapidity  of  their  constrncthm, 
with  the  one  single  instrument  employed 
(the  beak),  increasing  the  wonder, — but  I 
refrain,  as  not  strictly  bearing  on  my  snh* 
ject.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  remark, 
that  the  still  minuter  and  infinitely  more 
numerous  oviparous  beings  are  not  kts 
instructed  how  to  deposit  the  seeds  of  their 
future  progeny ;  whether  they  inject  their 
eggs  deep  into  some  solid  substance,  by 
means  of  instruments  adapted  for  that 
special  purpose,  which  excite  the  admU 
ration  of  the  minutest  observers  of  na- 
ture, or  fix  them,  by  some  glutinous  finid 
with  which  they  are  provided,  where  they 
will  be  least  exposed  to  observation  or  in- 
jury, or  securely  deposit  them,  in  a  varie* 
ty  of  other  ways  familiar  to  the  natural- 
ist, till  the  moment  they  are  vivified  by 
influences,  and  sustained  by  means,  to- 
tally distinct  from  the  parental  princU 
pie." 

But  look  next  at  those  numerous 
tribes  of  beings  in  which  the  efficient 
preservative  of  early  existence,  par* 
rental  affection,  is  totally  wanting. 
Has  Nature  deserted  those  '*  orphana 
of  creation  ?"  No — for  them  the  at^ 
mosphere  itself  performs  the  work 
of  a  motlier's  love.  It  broods  over 
them — 


« 


DovelilLe,  hangs  brooding  o'er  the  vast 
abyss. 
And  makes  it  pregnant.** 

The  unprotected  beings  all  venture 
into  life  at  the  exact  season,  amidst  a 
profusion  of  sustentation  adapted  to 
their  use,  and  provided  for  them  by 
another  world  of  existence,  tlie  ve» 
getable  kingdom,  subject  to  laws  as 
complex  as  those  that  govern  the  anl« 
mal  one,  and  plainly  subservient  to 
it  Here  each  gnib  meets  its  abun* 
dant  supply, ''  till  it  wings  its  way  to 
reiterate  in  turn  the  miracle  of  its 
own  birtL" 

'*  But  all  this  ample  provision,  all  this  Jea- 
lous circumspection,  all  these  conceal  menta 
and  defences  which  Nature  bas  thrown 
around  initial  existence,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  do  not  still  satisfy  her.  She  is  bent 
on  her  work  of  preservation.  Aft«r  all 
her  solicitudes,  the  period  of  infancy^ 
with  regard  to  the  animal  tribes,  is  stiQ 
the  period  of  peculiar  danger.  Finally^ 
therefore,  she  shortens  that  period  by  s 
rapidity  of  growth  to  which  there  is  no- 
thing eorrespoudiug  in  human  lidnp^ 
bringing  them,  aa  it  wc9re,\o  il«»i^i^h&voA. 
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mouths  he  has  made  V  Other  < 
tures  are  laid  asleep  in  "  long 
dia"  during  the  winter's  severity, 
awaken    amid    the    provender 
spring.    Just  on  the  same  princ 
says  Mr  Sadler,  whose  express 
are   always   beautifully^  accofi 
with  tlie  spirit  of  his  subject — sli 
ing  the  man  of  genius  in  every  i 
— as  Nature  disposes  of  us  and 
most  all  animated  nature,  when 
diumally  witlidraws  from  us 
light  so  necessary  to  our  active 
istence;  and  as  respects  infini 
greater  numbers,  she  limits  the 
riod  of  life  to  the  propitious  sea 
sometimes,  indeed,  to  the  shii 
hours  of  a  single  day.  But  of  all 
demonstrations  of  the  intention 
Nature  to  provide,  under  varj 
emergencies,  for  all  her  creatu 
what  so  striking  as — Migration ! 

"  I  shall  confine  myself  to  anoi 
order  of  beings,  the  same  so  often  re 
red  to — the  birds — as  most  obviow 
our  notice.  What  does  this  inexplio 
faculty  imply,  as  it  regards  these  ?  F1 
it  Implies,  literallj  speaking,  a  spiri 
prophecy.  At  the  wry  period  when  tl 
food  abounds  (for  it  is  essential  to 
purpose  that  the  flight  should  be  uni 
taken  while  they  are  in  full  vigour)  t 
foresee  the  coming  of  the  unpropiti 
aeason*     Nor  1«  tlii«  infii/»o#«Mi   i... 
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tlie  smallest  and  feeblest  part  of  anii* 
mated  beings — but  in  numbers  whikt 
to  them  are  the  sands  of  the  sea! 
But  that  that  number,  whatever  it  nmy 
be,  overbalances  its  food,  would,  says 
our  author,  be  to  imagine  that,  seeing 
the  necessity,  and  attempting  to  pro- 
vide  for  it.  Nature  had  made  so  fabe  a 
calculation,  so  bungling  an  attempt^ 
as  to  increase  the  nuisance  by  &% 
very  means  she  has  taken  to  abate 
it! 

Fourth.  The  means  and  instru- 
ments by  which  food  is  obtained,  are 
such  as  indicate  the  certainty  of  .its 
supply.  The  provision  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  strength,  swiftness, 
sagacity,  ingenuity,  cunninfi;,  of  ani- 
mals— in  one  word,  by  tneir — ^in- 
stincts. On  this  subject  Mr  Sadler 
feels  it  would  be  needless  to  dilate, 
and  therefore  passes  from  it  to  the 
illustration  ana  proof  of  the 

-Fi/^A position — diat  the  very  means 
of  subsistence,  especially  those  con- 
sisting of  prey,  are,  when  duly  con- 
sidered, proof  in  themselves  that 
numbers  and  food  are,  and  must  for 
ever  remain,  accurately  balanced. 
Those  tribes  of  animals,  the  food  of 
which  is  apparently  of  a  vegetable 
nature  solely,  are  far  less  numerous 
than  is  commonly  supposed;  and 
that  they  do  not  exceea  their  means 
of  subsistence  in  a  state  of  nature, 
the  almost  untouched,  certainly  un- 
exhausted, resources  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  manifest  But  how  stands 
the  case  with  those  more  numerous 
tribes  of  bein^  whose  food  consists 
principally  of  living  substances,  and 
which  may  all,  therefore,  be  denomi- 
nated animals  of  prey  ?  It  is  Mr  Sad- 
ler's design,  now,  to  shew  that  the 
law  of  nature,  which  maJces  one  or- 
der of  animals  the  food  of  another, 
affords  in  itself  a  full  disproof  of  the 
assertion,  that  there  is  in  all  anima- 
ted life  a  tendency  to  increase  be- 
yond the  means  of  subsistence  that  is 
prepared  for  it,  and  that  it  yields,  on 
the  contrary,  a  satisfactory  demon- 
stration, that  numbers  and  food  are, 
and  must  remain,  duly  balanced.  It 
is  a  notable  axiom  with  the  Malthu- 
sians,  that  there  is  a  constant  tenden- 
cy in  all  animated  life  to  increase 
beyond  the  nourishmentprepared  for 
it,  which,  as  it  respects  animals,  is  re- 
pressed by  their  becoming  the  prey  of 
each  other.  ObsemeVioyi^VfiLW&Y^^ 


at  the  appointed  moment,  they  pass  over 
an  extent  of  land,  or  an  expanse  of  wa- 
ters, where,  if  they  had  guides,  there  can 
be  no  objects  of  direction  ;  a  distance  in 
which  sight  can  avail  them  nothing,  bow- 
ever  acute ;  where  night  overtakes  them 
In  their  career, — yet  still  they  persevere 
in  the  right  direction ;  and,  by  a  muscu- 
lar exertion,  scarcely  less  wonderful  than 
all  these  miracles,  and  for  which  nothing 
can  adequately  account,  and  with  a  cer- 
tainty without  any  parallel  in  human  af- 
fairs, they  accomplish  their  astonishing 
purpose.  I  know  not  whether  it  can  in- 
crease our  wonder  to  be  reminded  that  all 
this  is  effected  without  either  experience, 
instruction,  or  example ;  for  the  same 
thing  would  occur,  and  has  so  done,  in 
regard'  to  a  brood  that  has  been  artifici- 
ally hatched,  and  let  loose  just  after  their 
nnseen  kindred  had  commenced  their 
career. 

"  But  let  us  observe  how  this  migra- 
tory Instinct  is  regulated,  as  it  respects 
those  who  are  subject  to  its  influence, 
with  a  view  to  their  sustentation  :  so  that 
the  balance  of  life  and  food  seems  to  be 
preserved  throughout  all  the   habitable 
world.     When  Nature  gives  the  mysterl- 
.ous  intimation  that  her  bounties  are  about 
to  be  withdrawn  from  one  region,  she  In- 
fallibly invites  the  wandering  subjects  of 
her  care  to  another ;  and  her  expected 
guests  arrive  at  the  precise  moment  when, 
by  a  long  and  diligent  process,  she  has 
spread  her  table  for  them.     But  it  Is  to 
bie  remarked,  that,  as  these  withdraw, 
others  succeed,  for  whom  a  different  en- 
tertainment is  prepared  ;  so  that  her  table 
is  always  fulL     It  is  thus  that,  from  the 
first  time,  *  the  stork  in  the  heavens  hath 
known  her  appmnted  times,  and  the  tur- 
tle, and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  have 
observed  the  time  of  their  coming.*  '* 

But  then  comes  Death — and  how 
is  it  that  the  whole  earth  is  not 
sickened  as  with  the  stench  of  a  se- 
pulchre ?  "  Why,  nature,"  says  Mr 
Sadler,  ^  has  provided  numerous  and 
diversified  classes  of  animal  under- 
takers," who  remove  all  that  would 
otherwise  taint  the  helivens  with  pol- 
lution. How  soon  do  all  the  relics 
of  mortality  disappear  I  In  that  sea- 
son, when  parts  of  those  troops  which 
nature  commissions  for  this  special 
service,  are  absent,  she  remedies  or 
circumscribes  the  nuisance  by  the 
antiseptic   qualities  of  the   atmo- 

S»here.  She  thus  preserves  it  for 
ose  of  her  tribes  who  are  **  the 
scavengers  of  creation."  These  crea- 
tures, navioff  not  to  contend  with 


;  the   amhl^iity  of    the   terms, 
;  Hpon  one  another,'  or  rather  the 
[ley  imply,  has  heeii  already  ex- 
Nature  does  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
ip  her  universal  offspring  to  pro- 
I  slaughter,  for  the  purpose  of 
tentatlon.  Such  an  idea  is  as  In- 
nd  absurd,  when  generally  ap- 
he  animal  creation,  as  it  would 
rted  of  the  human  race.  It  is  as 
lilosophy  as  it  is  in  fact ;  it  is  just 
li  we  should   say,  that  because 
upon  geese,  geese  feed  upon  men. 
in  all  its  ambiguity,  the  expres- 
at  animals  feeding   upon  each 
insistent  with  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
mbers,  in  reference  to  food,  is,  as 
marked,  absurd ;  but  when  we 
i  indefinite  allusion  to  the  pre- 
he  absurdity  is  still  more  pal- 
indeed  enlarges  into  an  impos- 
Fhe  order  of  nature  is,  that  the 
•ed  on  the  inferior  tribes,  from 
t  to  the  footstool  of  animal  crea- 
then,  through  all  the  camlTo- 
,  A  prej's  upon  B,  B  upon  C, 
,  and  so  on  from  the  alpha  to 
of  yltal  nature,  what  Is  it  that 
I  am  opposing  holds  with  re- 
ny  class  of  them,  (saving  the 
ilch  more  anon,)  but  that  they 
and  the  same  time  too  nume- 
«  few? 

3  contrary,  a  very  alight  con- 
f  the  subject  will  suffice  to  con. 


iieuiar  Class  only  of 
fecund,  has  never  yet 
one  'which  mi);ht  sho< 
ty,  though  it  C4m\eyti 
against  Nature  than 
to  :  hut  the  suppositi 
Yiously  fUlacioun.     1 
stance,  would  be  fata 
not  eventually  to  the 
mated  existences,  as  v< 
after.    The  immediate 
many  of  the  camivor 
three-fold ;  having  res 
to  those  above,  and  to  1 
in  the  scale  of  existeno 
tending  throughout  th 
ted  nature. 

"  Considering,  then 
numbers  thus  mutua 
intricacy  of  the  Divii 
comes  the  more  apparc 
hood  of  suspecting  its  t 
rative  correctness  thro 
daring.  To  supply  thes 
orders  and  degrees,  frot 
most  powerful,  down  to 
ficant  and  minute,  wii 
'  food,  and  In  due  seaso 
ly  with  that  universal  I 
is  the  predominant  chai 
scheme  of  Nature,  is  w 
could  perform,  and  wh 
to  do  at  all,  he  does  perf 
is  partly  unfolded  the  r 
dng  existence  down  its  ] 


Xt^J 
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ia  Ihe  slighteBt  suppoMble  degree,  ineor- 
l«et ;  poMceeiog  m  they  do  fuoh  powfrv, 
what  would  be  the  magnitude  of  the  er* 
TW  in  their  ultimate  efiiecu? — Speedy 
and  ufliyersal  confusion." 

Hitherto,  Mr  Sadler  has  shewn 
with  perfect  clearness  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  superfecundity  in  relation  to 
animals,  is  unphilosophical  and  un- 
true ;  but  not  contented  with  having 
given  a  direct  negative  to  that  sup- 
position, he  goes  on  to  prove  tbat 
nature  vUibly  regulates  with  the  ut- 
most care  all  her  calculations,  so  as 
to  preserve  a  perpetual  balance  of 
food  and  number.  He  had  spoken  of 
the  diflferent  tribes  of  carnivorous 
animals  as  subsistingupon  prey  them- 
selves, but  becoming  in  then-  turn  the 
prey  of  oUiers,  and  thus  keeping  up 
the  balance  of  their  food  and  num- 
bers, through  all  their  various  ranks ; 
and  that  the  fecundity  of  all  such  is 
regulated  accordingly.  But  what  of 
those  animals,  which  prey  upon 
others  beyond  all  the  res^  but  linng 
are  themselves  the  prey  of  none  ? 

**  Placed  at  the  head  of  existence  in 
their  sereral  elements,  they  inspire  that 
terror  which  they  never  feel,  excepting, 
perhi^,  when  he  appears,  whose  vice- 
gerents they  are,  and  in  whose  absence 
they  preserve  for  him  his  edible  domain, 
and  who,  armed  with  all  his  advantages, 
ftill,   perhaps,  they  little  dread,  when, 
though  but  rarely  indeed,  they  come  in 
contact.    Such,  in  the  feathered  tribes, 
la  the  eagle ;  the  lion  among  the  quadru- 
peds ;  and,  for  want  perhaps  of  more  per- 
/EMtly  knowing  another  element,  we  may 
fix  upon  the   shark  among  the  fishes. 
These  and  their  oompeers,  were  there  any 
truth  in  the  position  lam  opposing,  would, 
at  all  events,  multiply  incredibly.     The 
first  of  them,  the  eagle,  affecting  a  cold  at- 
mosphere, perches  on  inaccessible  heights, 
#r  inhabits  the  vast  *  Cimmerian  deserts 
of  the  North ;'  where  hb  food,  principal- 
ly the  fowl,  multiplies  around  him  in 
•och  incredible  numbers,  that  their  flight, 
when  they  successively  remove,  darkens 
the  skies.      Scarcely  approachable,   and 
rarely  molested,  what  prevents  the  bird 
oi  Jove  from  multiplying,  thus  uncheek* 
•d,  without  limit?  Again;  what  is  the 
flhMk  which  prevents  the  enormous  ia- 
crsaae  of  the  most  powerful  and  voradous 
«f  the  finny  tribes  ;  or,  who  rouses  '  the 
Jfomidian  lion  in  his  lair,'  except  with  a 
little  army  collected  for  that  purpose ;  and 
whkk  is  the  beast  that  devours  him  ?  Un- 
rts«i>ti»therefora,  Jww  learfiilly  ought  he 
m mMflff  MffotrMMg ^  tkemoimn 
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tion,  which  invesUall  things  living  with 
thb  superfecundity  !  So  thought  Mon- 
sieur Buffbn,  and  therefore  talks  of  wfaolo 
armies  of  lions  roaming  the  plains  of 
Africa  together.  But  they  exist  only  In 
his  interesting  pages.  Nature  determinas 
differently.  The  lion  is  a  scarce  beast, 
even  in  his  native  liaunts,  as  Spaarman 
has  observed ;  and  Pliny,  who,  perhaps* 
confounded  him  with  the  tiger,  tells  vm, 
tliat  it  was  rare  in  his  days ;  and  it  oon^ 
thiues  rare  stilL  What  is  it,  then,  that 
checks  and  regulates  the  increase  of  these  ? 
Not  their  preying  upon  one  another,  far 
that  is  not  the  case ;  as  the  poet  sing% 

« Wolvsi  day  not  volvsi,  nor  tigeis  tigen  tsar  T 

■ 

not  the  want  of  food,  the  demon  of  the 
modern  system ;  for  of  that  they  hava  » 
command :  but  that  power  whom  we  have 
observed  regulating  all  others ; — Nature 
—God  !   And  by  the  same  means,  name- 
ly,  by  strictly  limiting  their  fecundity,  aa 
he  has  done  tliat  of  all  other  beings,  and  fa 
each,with  an  equallyexact  reference  to  thdr 
station  in  the  sode  of  existence.    In  these^ 
therefore,  as  only  subject  to  half  the  other- 
wise universal  operation  of  the  law  of 
Nature,  as  before  observed,  and  being, 
consequently,  not  preyed  upon  themsdv^s, 
he  has  diminished  the  measure  of  increase, 
and  constituted  them  the  most  sterile  of 
beings,  save  man,  whose  place  they  pre- 
occupy.    Aristotle  said  of  such,  long  ago^ 
vSv  yaf(>|«*fvu;^*fy  9Xty§r9xm  vrarrm;  and  a 
greater  than  he.  Bacon,  says  of  the  lioness, 
that  '  she  ordinarily  bringeth  forth  iNit 
one.'    A  later  observer,  Colonel  Keating, 
perhaps  has  corrected  this,  according  to 
more  accurate  experience ;  he  says,  that 
a  lioness  may  luive  three  whelps,  but  that 
two  always  die.     Respecting  the  eagle, 
the  first  cited  author,  Aristotle,  gives  qs 
from  Musteus,  that  she  produces  three : 
two  live  and  one  Is  reared.     A  later  au* 
thority,  and  who  ought  to  be  a  more  ac- 
curate one,  as  having  far  better  opportu*. 
nities  of  becoming  so  on  this  point,  Olaus 
Magnus,  says,  that  '  the  greatest  eagle 
of  all,  the  glr  falcon,  very  ferocious  and 
strong,  never  breeds  more  than  one  young 
one.*      The  same  observation  might  be 
transferred  to  another  element  with  equal 
truth,  as  far  as  we  know  of  the  piscatory 
tribes.     The  large  fishss  of  prey,  such  aa 
whales,  sharks,  rays,  poises,  fcc.,  are  ri- 
^parous,  and,  compared  with  the  extra- 
ordinary fecundity  of  the  lesser  fishes,  are 
more  strikingly  sterile  than  the  animals 
previously  adduced.    But,  to  confine  my- 
aelf  to  one  instance  in  this  element,  as  in 
the  others.   '  The  whale,'  says  Busching, 
generally  brings  forth  one  at  a  birth  ;  ond 
oomttlmea,  thoii|^  %^X  K^^icraa  A'w^l^ra"^ 
Tht  cod  fC^iinMm  «iSXN»H^ 
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le  summit  to  the  base,  then, 

iiiiual  creation,  we  iind  those 

e\v  and  sterile  compared  with 

n  which  they  feed ;  their  ap- 

e  in  a  state  of  nature  is  tliere- 

nparatively  strange,  and  their 

lions  limited.    And  thus,  the 

portion  of  animated  nature  is 

state  of  undisturbed  enjoy- 

I  well  as  unfailing  plenty.  But 

ler  does  not  stop  here — for 

d  overflows  with  thoughts — 

s  armed  at  all  points  against 

rsaries.  Why,  it  may  be  aak- 

ild  those  animals  of  prey» 

r(i  placed  as  it  were  at  the 

their  respective  tribes,  and 

>nt1y  themselves  not  the  prey 

,  sterile  as  they  confessedly 

tiply  at   all,  or,  in    other 

ist  ?  The  answer  to  this  ab- 

y,  unfolds  a  view  which  Mr 

nks  has  never  been  yetpre- 

1  which  he  proceeds  to  give 

a  specid  relation  to  the 

dcr  consideration.  That  it 

yet  been  presented,  we 

ik ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 

nted  a  hundred  times;  but 

\T  than  by  Mr  Sadler. 

leen  an  old  remark,  and  one 
to  be  hoped,  will  never  be- 
*,  that  the  whole  of  nature, 
inimated  n*tni^  —     " 


observes,  *  are  not  w 
economy  ;  on  their  e 
peiid  the  being  and 
whole  race  of  mystic 
species  of  cetaceous  an 
nuter  medusie  apparei 
ment  to  the  saepiie,  acti 
and  other  genera  of  n 
so  abundant  in  the  Gi 
these  hitter  constitute 
of  the  whale  tribe  inha 
gion  :  thus  producing 
of  animal  life — one  pai 
destroyed,   the   whole 
perish.*    By  other  obsei 
that  some  of  these,  to 
supplying  their  almost  t 
motion  by  sinking  int 
rents,  or  rising  into  tl 
which  have  the  effect  of 
ters  of  the  equator  and  ( 
produce  a  more  equable  1 
could  otherwise  exist  i 
these  changes,  no  doubt, 
their  office  of  victuallin) 
the  watery  world.  Thea 
the  insects  of  the  Scandin 
therefore  innumerable, 
vast  and  incessant  shoe 
perpetually  pours  upon  a 
one  in  one  million  of  wl 
do  those  clouds  of  wild 
mature,   are    dispersed 
earth:  both,  therefore, 
inaoceeaible  ffiAwK  «'▼ 
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no  other  feedn,  as  I  previously  did  the 
eagle  and  the  lion  from  the  other  elements. 
I  do  not,  I  repeat,  represent  such  to  he 
the  food  of  these  different  species  respect- 
ively ;  hut  I  do  say,  that  if  we  could 
trace  the  economy  of  piscatory  sustenta- 
tion  more  exactly,  the  minute  facts  which 
it  would  exhibit  would  fully  confirm  the 
truth  which  the  idea,  as  I  am  now  pre- 
senting it,  imperfectly  illustrates.  Now, 
it  is  abundantly  evident,  that,  in  such  an 
arrangement,  the  shark  could  not  continue 
to  exist  without  the  sprat,  (to  descend  at 
present  no  lower  in  the  chain  of  exist- 
ence,) but  it  is  equally  true,  though  per- 
haps not  at  first  sight  quite  so  plain,  that 
the  sprat  could  not  exist  without  the 
shark.  And  this  is  the  fact  which,  as  I 
conceive,  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed. 

"  Let  us  pursue,  then,  this  most  Im- 
portant consideration  :  one  which,  in  at- 
tempting to  comprehend  the  balance  of 
the  numbers  and  food  of  living  beings, 
ought  never  to  be  out  of  recollection ;  but 
which  seems  hardly  ever  to  have  been  in 
It,  as  it  regards  those  who  pronounce  so 
confidently  on  the  superfecundity  of  ani- 
mal creation.  Alluding  to  an  undisturbed 
state  of  nature,  to  which  I  refer  the  ail- 
ment in  the  first  instance ;  the  l«ist  al- 
teration in  the  measure  of  that  fecundity, 
which  varies  so  greatly  in  diflerent  spe- 
cies, and  which  some  conceive  to  be  at  best 
a  blind  and  erring  calculation  throughout, 
— I  say  the  least  alteration,  whether  olf 
diminution  or  increase,  would  have  been 
equally  fatal  to  all  connected  and  inde- 
pendent existences.  In  contemplating  re* 
production  in  single  instances,  we  may 
perhaps  imagine  that  these  variations  are 
trivial  in  their  elfects ;  but  the  arithme- 
tician will  soon  recall  us,  from  such  ideas, 
to  our  senses,  and  shew  us  what  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  altering  the 
generative  power  in  the  roll  of  ages,  or 
often,  indeed,  in  a  single  gene^tion.  Ima- 
gine, then,  a  miscalculation  respecting  the 
fecundity  of  the  shark,  and  that  it  should 
be  in  excess.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  progressive  numbers,  need  not 
be  told  how  speedily  this  excess  would  ac- 
cumulate into  unsustainable  shoals,  and 
that  this  ferocious  fish  would  first  sweep 
the  ocean  of  its  food,  and  then  expire  it- 
self. Supposing  still,  for  illustration,  that 
food  to  be  the  cod  ;  then  the  disappearance 
of  the  cod,  no  longer  preying  on  the  her- 
ring, the  herring,  in  vastly  increased  num- 
bers, multiplying  as  before,  would,  in  its  lanced." 
titni)  destroy  the  sprat,  and  itself  conse- 
quently disappear  for  want  of  further  sus- 
tenfation.  AH  this  is  sufficiently  plain  ; 
•Dd  what  a  first  sight  appears  to  be  other- 
iftey  begins  to  be  equally  so;  namely, 
^haty  eeoondly,  an  error  of  deBciency  in 


any  of  the  animals  of  prey  would  b^ 
equally  fatal  with  one  of  excess.  TbiU^ 
if  the  shark  should,  on  the  contrary,  moU 
tiply  in  too  slow  a  ratio  in  reference  Jo 
the  increase  of  the  cod,  the  undue  accumu- 
lation of  the  latter  would  press  upon  their 
food,  which  we  represent  as  the  herriuf^; 
these  would  be  destroyed,  and  then  the 
sprat,  left  to  multiply  from  such  increased 
numbers,  would  exhaust  the  food  destined 
for  its  support,  and  expire,  after  it  had 
thus  transmitted  devastation  through  every 
lessening  link  of  marine  existence. 

'*  In  again  observing  that  this  illustra* 
tion  does  not  express  the  precise  economy 
of  the  piscatory  tribes,  which  is  certainly 
far  more  complex,  (involving,  in  all  pro- 
bability, almost  an  infinity  of  interchan- 
ging modes  of  existence,)  I  must  intimate 
to  those  who  arc  prone  to  disregard,  if  not 
deny,  what  they  cannot  fully  trace  and 
understand,  that  this  complexity  forms  an 
essential  feature  of  my  entire  argument. 
To  perform  one  grand  uniform  result  by 
a  variety  of  means  almost  infinite,  surely 
indicates  more  of  intention  and  wisdom^ 
and  is  less  liable  to  the  charge  of  accident 
and  mistake,  than  if  it  seemed  to  be  pro^ 
duced  by  one  simple,  independent  causes 
If,  then,  this  chain  of  connected  being  ia 
multiplied  into  ten  thousand  catenations, 
and  so  connected  in  its  involutions  as  to 
enclose  the  whole  of  animated  life,  it  can- 
not surely  evince  less  calculation  and  skill 
in  the  artificer,  than  if  it  consisted  of  a 
few  links.  The  more  numerous,  there- 
fore, the  means  by  which  the  universal 
scheme  of  Nature  is  upheld,  the  more  ex- 
quisitely exact,  instead  of  careless,  roust 
evidently  be  the  calculations  respecting 
each.  If,  then,  the  five  gradations  into 
which  I  have  divided  my  exemplificatioik 
were  multiplied  into  five  thousand,  as  pro^ 
bably  they  ought  to  be,  it  follows,  that  it 
is  as  many  times  more  necessary  that  the 
calculations  respecting  each  should  be  mi- 
nutely correct. 

"  In  saying,  therefore,  that  the  measure 
of  fecundity,  in  the  several  orders  of  ani- 
mals dependent  on  each  other,  is  neither 
erroneous  in  deficiency  nor  excess,  but 
precisely  accurate,  I  deliver  the  argument 
into  the  grasp  of  the  oomputist,  to  use  Dr 
Johnson's  expression,  from  which  I  feel 
certain  no  human  sophistry  can  rescue  it. 
The  first  principles  of  arithmetic,  as  well 
as  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  equally 
prove  that  numbers  and  food  are  Imu 


Having  thus  stated  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  animals  of  prey,  eminent- 
ly sterile  through  all  their  tribes^eibi> 
ist  at  all,  MrSafiXct  ^%\\  T«BDWt>tv 
how  true  nature  keei^  U>  ^^^''^  t^m» 


luiorm  exactly  to  that  state  of 

8,  tliere  being  only  one  or  two 

ly  note,  the  jaguar  and  the  cou- 

r'hich  are  far  less  formidable  than 

erocious    animals  of  the  Old 

d.    But  the  fishes  in  the  rivers^ 

•n  the  coasts  of  that  continent, 

lunerous;  and  hence,  the  seal 

lie  cajrman  abounded.    In  like 

er,  the  feathered  tribes  were  in 

nse  multitudes;  so,  therefore, 

the  serpents.    And  thus  it  is, 

lutifully  adds,  that  the  circle  of 

),  however  enlarged  or  con- 

1,  must  be  perfect  and  com- 

in  itself  to  be  perpetuated ;  a 

which,  to  use  the  illustration 

reatest  poet,  has  been  circum- 
by  the  golden  compasses  of 

irual,  ana  which  he  nas  filled 

is  wonders,  and  satiated  with 

rcies. 
have   seen   how  numerous 

of  beings  '*  prev  upon  each 
and  the  sense  m  which  that 

lion  may  be  rationally  used — 
there  any  thing  shoicking  to 
in  that  ordinance,  but,  on 
trary,  that  branch  of  the  eeo- 
>f  nature  is  as  replete  with 
ence  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
creation.  Mr  Sadler  beauti- 
ews,  that  the  successive  re- 
if  life  throuffhoiit  tha  ivii«i« 


**  In  the  meant 
self-presenration,  ir. 
Nature,  may  perhaj 
fear,  or  rather  caui 
enemies ;  but  it  ma; 
this  approaches  to  et 
prehension ;  nay,  n 
«ny  thing  like  the  o 
which  human  bein^ 
their  last  enemy,  i 
they  know  to  be  cert 
anticipate,  and  whicl 
terest  ingredient  in  tl 
faring.     From  this 
animals  are  entirely  < 
▼ery  appearance  of  d. 
not  excited,  and  then 
nerally  speaking,  too 
distinct  perceptions  oi 
therefore,  of  having 
strong  apprehensions, 
lentless  diseases,  to  t 
them  a  scene  of  pleasi 
of  one  of  the  loveliest 
tar  animal  of  prey : 

IMesied  to  the  list  he  crop 
And  Ucks  the  hand  Just  rsi 

But,  if  habitual  cauti< 
the  tribes  of  life  is,  h 
the  circumstance  of  thi 
of  prey,  it  calls  into  ai 
of  escape  and  means  of 
all  are  endowed,  the  si 
which  inspires  that  se 

CUritV.  Tvhir.h.    «/»   «»«• 
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mninnls  '  preying  npon  each  other,*  is  m- 
pahle  of  a  Tery  erroaeout  interpretation, 
and,  as  respects  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration, leads  it  to  a  very  false  oondu- 
flion.  Scarcely  any  species  of  animal  preys 
upon  its  own  kind ;  from  such  a  mode  of 
subsistence  nearly  all  rigidly  abstain. 

**  Pursuing  this  idea  as  we, ought,  tre 
•hall  find  that  it  will  almost  entirely  di« 
Test  that  part  of  the  system  of  Nature 
wider  our  consideration,  of  its  apparent 
terrors.     Look  where  we  please,  whether 
to  the  tribes  of  earth,  air,  or  ocean,  those 
creatures  of  prey,  which  are  the  objects  of 
dread  to  those  on  which  they  feed,  are, 
eompared  with  the  latter,  in  point  of  pro- 
lificness,  sterile ;  and  in  point  of  numbersy 
few :  they  are  then,  to  such,  rare  and  so« 
Htary  beings,  and  the  amount  of  their  de- 
predations is  accordingly  limited.  I  mean 
not  to  confine  this  observation  to  the  fo- 
rodous  monarchs  of  the  yarious  tribes, 
with  whom  this  is  obviously  the  case,  and 
has  been  often  noticed  ;  but  down  through 
all  the  descending  links  of  carnivorous 
animals,  it  holds  as  strikingly  true.    The 
ahark  is  as  rare  a  monster  to  the  cod,  as 
the  cod  is  to  the  herring ;  the  depreda- 
tions of  both,  then,  must  be  limited  in- 
deed, compared  with  the  numbers  of  the 
entire  dan.    For  example,  much  as  game 
Is  destroyed  in  this  country,  still,  proba- 
bly for  a  single  hawk,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand partridges;  and  for  a  single  par- 
tridge, ten  million  ants.  Different  classes 
of  beings  may,  indeed,  prey  upon  the  same 
tribe ;  but  still,  all  the  former  united,  will 
Always  be  found  little  numerous,  compa^ 
red  with  the  latter.     Thus,  though  the 
spider  commit  devastations  upon  the  same 
species  as  the  swallow,  the  numbers  of 
both  these  are  as  nothing,  compared  with 
those  of  the  flies.     Indeed,  the  minuter, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  most  defence- 
less beings,  seem  to  form  a  sort  of  life-as- 
surance   company    amongst  themselves, 
moving  together  in  multitudes,  and  con- 
sequently, the  individual  risk  from  weak- 
ness and  exposure  is  reduced  to  almost 
nothing.  The  shoals  in  which  the  smaller 
fry  of  the  waters  always  move,  and  the 
clouds  in  which  insects  congregate,  may 
illustrate  what  I  mean ;  not  that  these 
associations  may  not  have  other  purposes, 
and  each  individual  distinct  means  of  de- 
fence, or  rather  escape,  some  of  which 
should  be  particularized,  had  we  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  not  beyond 
the  scope  of  possibilities,  nor  can  I  think 
It  very  unlikely,  that  those  devastations  in 
nature,  over  which  we  profess  to  mourn 
00  moch,  are,  in  comparison  with  the  fan- 
jm^mf)  numbers  exposed  to  them,  the  re- 
'^WM  of  numerDinr^  pouShfy  Indeed  boI  fo 


oommon  as  those  premature  deaths,  fk^aoi 
whatever  cause,  to  which  our  own  speoiea 
is  so  subject,  but  from  which  theirs  are  al- 
most wholly  exempt. 

**  If  the  preceding  views  be  just,  it  is 
probaUe  that  most  animals  in  a  state  of 
nature  survive  through  the  period  of  their 
health  and  enjoyment,  and  that  their  da- 
eline  then  is  almost  as  instantaneous,  aa 
we  have  noticed  was  their  growth ;  when* 
to  spare  them  the  most  cruel  of  deaths 
that  must  otherwise  avrait  them  all,  (that 
of  solitary  suffering,  terminated  by'  fa* 
mine,)  a  numerous  class  of  animals  before 
alluded  to,  distributed  through  every  ele-> 
ment,  are  commissioned  to  put  an  end  to 
their  sufferings ;  whose  prey  they  become* 
Nature,  therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
of  her  operations,  acts  upon  a  principle  of 
kindness,  and  rescues  such  from  a  far 
more  acute  degree  of  suffering,  than  that 
from  which  a  kind  master  frees  a  faithful 
quadruped,  its  period  of  enjoyment  over, 
by  a  sudden  and  easy  dismissaL  Nay,  we 
observe  this  instinctive  propensity  to  ter- 
minate sufferings,  when  the  animals  of 
prey  are  absent,  and  consequently  the  im- 
pulse of  appetite  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  act ;  thus  notwithstanding  the 
short-sighted  speculations  of  ignorant  map, 
perhaps  the  deer  which  joins  in  condu- 
ding  the  miseries  of  a  comrade  he  cannot 
relieve,  acts  upon  a  law,  impressed  by  Na- 
ture, grounded  on  substantial  kindness." 

But  what  if  it  be  said  that  the 
chain  of  existence  so  visibly  perfect 
and  complete,  where  Nature  is  un- 
distiu-bea  in  her  operations,  is  as 
evidently  broken,  wherever  she  ia 
greatly  interrupted,  and  that  when 
those  animals  of  prey  to  which  Mr 
Sadler  has  been  diverting  our  atten- 
tion as  the  preservers  ofthe  balance 
of  food  and  numbers,  are  driven 
away,  or  destroyed,  still  the  rest  of 
creation  continues  to  exist  ? 

"  My  answer  to  this  final  objection 
brings  me  to  the  last  and  far  most  import- 
ant reason  of  their  creation,  and  conti- 
nued existence  upon  our  earth  ;  and  this 
has  an  essential  relation  to  that  state  of 
things  which  the  Deity  doubtless  contem- 
plated when  he  created  our  world,  and 
especially  to  that  being  whom  he  conde- 
scended to  place  at  the  head  of  it :  with- 
out whom  the  universe  would  have  been 
incomplete,  and,  with  aU  Its  infinite  my- 
riads of  inhabitants,  still  destitute  of  a 
single  creature  who  could  recognise  the 
universal  Pftrent, — the  temple  of  Nature 
void  of  a  single  worshipper  of  its  ta- 
dwellingand  presidli^^  l>%\Vjv— •"^^^^■^^ 
everlasting  antlhem  at  ^mtea,  'wV^  -"^^ 


en  sunt  oiniiin,  ra  parata  ad  friic- 

tniiium  rt  inveiita  sunt.'     TIiiim  is 

all  rreiitioii,  with  its  unnumborcd 

And  exquisite  adaptations,   has  a 

iiid  linal  reference  to  man. 

id  yet,  astonishing  as  the  assertion 

ind  almost  exceeding  belief,  if  we 

»t  perpetually  hearing  it  repeated ; 

;  thid  one  creature,  at  once  the 

us  and  species  of  his  kind,  whose 

is  the  most  strictly  guarded  of  all 

ind  who  Is  indeed  the  most  sterile 

existence^ — to  sustain  whom,  not 

vegetable  kingdom  offers  its  in- 

ble  resources,  but  to  whom  the 

ilmal  creation,  in  every  clement, 

dered  for  that  special  purpose, — 

nounced  that  even  his  food  and 

Jen  are  not  duly  balanced ;  but, 

tntrary,  in  such  grievous  dispro- 

has  Nature  established  the  prin- 

their  increase,  that,  without  im- 

r  cruel  expedients  to  rectify  her 

csent  misery  must  ensue,  and  in 

nd  years'  (which,  with  his  Crea- 

It  as  one  day)  the  discrepancy 

rolve  him  in  universal  distress, 

iteii  his  final  annihilation." 

idler  then  proceeds  to  the 
it  numbers  and  food  are  ba- 
rn it  respects  the  last  and 
feet  work  of  the  Creator — 
t  provinpf  his  assertions  here 
ricH  of  arithmetical  calcula^ 
olvinif  all  the  rpai«t^»ra  ^e 


.^^....*«to,  Mtxtui  lue  a 
beasts  but  a  small  pi 
-which  he  grnduully  e 
Kitios  require  ;  makir 
he  advances,  either 
stroying  them,  till,  at 
perish  from  t!ie  coun 
occupies.     Now,  if  t 
in  a  state  of  nature  to 
of  animal  life,  by  bal 
and  proportions,  (wh. 
fully  shewn,)  then  is 
objects  of  dislike  and 
pecially  to  man :  they 
served   for   him   that 
which  Nature  ordaine 
appears  and  enjoys  it. 
a  true,  and  by  no  mei 
this  important  branch 
**  Any  material  det 
ferocious  animals,  in  ai 
fore  mankind  were  sul 
to  take  their  place,  w( 
cable,  we  may  conclude 
reasonings  are  just)  wi 
and  would  be  fruitful  < 
than  of  benelit  to  the  r 
animal  life,  unless  Nai 
Jn  resources,  should  res 
some  other  way,  not  vc 
to  us  at  present.     Prai 
tions  of  this  fact,  it  ie 
impossible  to  give :  on 
instance,  however,  just 
lection.     In  the  Caroli 
peopled  even  at  nr#«»n* 
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'*  Bat  the  steps  of  ihe  Divine  economy,  masses  of  vital  power  in  the  creation,  are 

in  reference  to  the  larger  animals  of  prey,  readily  reduced  to  the  docility  of  a  chiM^ 

arc,  indeed,  peculiarly  manifest.     Their  and  the  patience  of  a  slave,  in  the  8ei*vioe 

destruction  almost  always   bears  a  due  of  man:  but  where  is  the  second  Bacchus, 

propoi*tion  to  the  multiplication  of  man-  that  shall  attempt  to  couple  the  latter,  aod 

kind :  hence  the  most  formidable  of  them  yoke  them  to  his  car  ?    Buffbn,  if  I  rightly 

have  long  since  ceased  to  exist  in  Europe ;  recollect,  has  a  fine  passage  on  the  docili- 

and  the  wolf,  whichstill  continues  to  infest  ty  of  the  useful  animals,  compared  with 

some  of  its  more  solitary  tracts,  will  dis-  the  voracious  one  : — a  sentiment  happily 

appear  as  man  advances,  as  it  did  long  fully  as  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  pea- 

ago  from  this  well-peopled  island.     Lions  sant,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  philosopher.^' 
thus  are  no  longer  found  in  many  parts  of         „,.  , 

the  world— in  Greece,  for  instance  ;  and,  y  ith  regard  to  Mail»  aU  the  ope^ 

should  population  press  onward  in  the  rations  of  nature  are  conducive  to 

eastern  and  southern  quarters  of  our  globe,  his   support.     All   those  numerous 

and  spread  those  useful  agricultural  pur-  causes  which  contribute  to  tlie  sua- 

suits  with  which  it  is  inseparably  con-  tentation  of  the  animal  tribes,  are 

netted,  the  lion  will  no  longer  exist,  and  again  put  into  requisition  on  his  be- 

will  be  remembered  only  in  tradition,  or  half;    and  they  are  multiplied  be- 

known  to  us,  as  the  mammoth,  by  some  yond  all  calculation,  while  each  ia 

unperished  remains  of  his  majestic  form,  rendered  infinitely  more  eflicient,  so 

"  The  anifloals  of  prey,  therefore,  exist  intent  does  Nature  seem  to  be  on 

«nly  as  preservers  of  animated  creation,  ^er  great  work  of  sustaining   man. 

for  the  use  of  man,  and  disappear  when  But  hear  Mr  Sadler,  in  a  passage  of 

himself  approaches.     They  are,  without  g^-g^t  power  and  beauty  : 
a  figure  of  speech,  the  locum  tenetUes  of 

him  who  is  the  master  animal  of  prey         "  Here,  howeyer,  is  the  place  to  oIh 

.throughout  the  world.     The  co>existence,  serve,  that  the  ample  provision  Nature 

then,  of  these  and  man,  would  be  incom-  has  made  for  all  creatures,  is  bestowed 

patible  with  the  scheme  of  Nature,  and  upon  one  indispensable  condition  ;  but  it 

would,  indeed,  destroy,  instead  of  preser-  is  one  that  contributes  to  their  pleasure, 

ving,  the  balance  of  food  and  numbers  as   well  as   promotes  and   secures  their 

throughout  the  edible  creation.     Mark,  health  :  it  is  exertion.     To  this  Catholic 

therefore,  how  Nature  has  interposed  in-  law  of  Nature  man  is  submitted,  and  in 

superable  obstacles  and  barriers  against  a  severer  degree,  as  we  may  think  when 

their  co-existence,  which  she  knows  would  superficially  viewing  the  subject,  than  all 

he  mutually  destructive.   She  has  kindled,  the  other  tribes  of  life.   But  to  the  stricter 

•between  these  and  mankind,  the  fiercest  operation  of  this  law,  he  owes  the  exercise 

animosity  :  other  animals  may  fear  man  ;  of  those  powers,  mental  as  well  as  bodily, 

these  join  hatred  and  defiance  to  fear ;  tliey  by  which  he  rises  so  greatly  superior  to 

are  .  to  each  other  irreconcilable  rivals  ;  them  all.     It  is  this  which  is  the  meana 

-when  they  meet,  they  either  fly  or  con-  of  elevating  him  through  the  wide  grii- 

tend  to  the  very  death ;  and  no  comprQ-  dations  of  his  own  existence,  from  l>ar- 

mise  has  existed,  or  ever  will  exist,  by  barism  to  the  highest  state  of  civilisation, 
which  they  shall  conjointly  prey  upon     Moreover,  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  ex- 
creation.     Nor  is  she  satisfied  even  with     ertion  which  is  required  of  him,  in  order 
,  this  precaution  ;  she  has  removed  all  pos-     to  his  sustentation,  is  the  cause  of  that  ap- 

sible  temptation  from  human  beings  to  j»ropriation  of  the  bounties  of  Nature 
evade  or  reverse  this  important  law.  The  which  is  peculiar  to  his  race,  and  which 
fletili  of  these  animals,  as  Ixjrd  Bacon  necessarily  lays  the  foundation  of  those 
has  observed,  whether  of  beasts  or  bird^,  social  and  civil  institutions  which  ooii- 
in   not  edible  to  man ;   It  is,  to  use  an     duce  so  mucli  to  his  prosperity.      Thiia 

emphatical  word,  carrion ;  man,  there-  'appropriation,  however,  which  was  evi- 
fore,has  no  inducement  to  favour  their  in-     dcntly,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Crea- 
cnase  as  forming  part  of  his  food  ;  while,     tor,  as  necessary  to  his  existence,  involves 
on  the  other  hand,  all  his  ingenuity  and     those  striking  inequalities  In  the  distribu- 
all  his  patience  cannot  tame  such  to  his     tion  of  the  bounties  of  Nature,  which  hare 
%  purposes  in  other  respects ;  they  are,  con-     ever  existed  in  human  society,  especially 
-  eequently,  not  only  highly  dangerous,  but     in  its  more  civilized  stages;  and  these, 
utterly  worthless,  to  him.     IxK>k  at  the     again,  the  Creator  has  anticipated,  im- 
difference  made  for  this  special  purpose     planting  deep  in  the  human  breast  thoae 
betwixt  an  aninml  of  prey  and  an  herbi-     sacred  impulses  which  prompt  the  fortn- 
TMTOus  one ;  compare  the  elephant  and  the    nate  to  distribute  of  their  super  AulV|  ^ 
..ox,  for  instance,  with  the  lion  and  the    the  destitute;  tVicr«>i^  .VNi^Va%  xek^Xmd 
^  tiger;— the  first  nmongft  the  mi^hllest    f(eeUnpwblOk\MiV%\i(V«iiVaV»T^'^"QP^^ 


ui    .~~  ••"""*""  '«o  iiumanitv  of 
blest  attributc-tJiat  in  which  U 

^sembJes  the  Creator,--a„d  leave  i 
le  selfish  m«unct8  of  the  brutes  that 


i  bow  stepds  the  proof  that  Na- 

Tt,  and  more  careful  to  accom- 
ler  purpose  in  behalf  of  m^ 
M  all  the  rest  of  creationV 
respecting  other  order^offi 

wAT^'lfy  ^^»«idered, 
ly  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 

ndly  afforded  to  their  susten- 
respectrnff  man,  each  is  offer- 
ottered  almost  without  limi- 
'or  the  same  purpose.     If. 

i^i«^^'.Particuhu- tribes  are 
a  to  their  own  elements  m 

^Pplyoffood,eachofthe^ 
«  yields  him  its  tribute^ 
•  and  some  of  them  in  unJi- 
'antities.  If differentdinmies 
^ns  are  riHiuired  to  prXce 

.of  the  family  of  mitu?r«S 
^tes,  and  every  season,  fur- 

18  board  with  tlieir  va^ioJs 
;essive  stores.  If  astonish! 
^ts  are  impressed  upon  va. 
mal8,m  order  to  obtidn  their 
L"JfPP^««'  tpuchhiff  man. 


menc^r  of  the  skii 
ger  of  self.preser^ 
ofpowerfulaiidiui 

Hunger  and  Thirst 
i'ear  builds  eastl 
cities.  Theanima 
ture  against  cold 
shelters  himself  i 
builds  his  habitatic 
clothing.    With  h< 

claws,  the  sfcronirai 

with  which   natui 

them,  the  animal 

WW;  he  forges  sw 

and  constructs  Im 

struction  that  will  s 

as  far  as  his  eye  c 

and  sweep  down  th< 

The  animal  that  go< 

food,  that  pursues . 

enemy,  has  feet,  or 

but  man  bids  the  h 

the  elephant,  bear 

tliem  to  his  chariot 

aninaal  would  cross 

swims.    Man  spans 

Biit  tlie  most  j>ower 

stands  on  the  beacl 

the  ocean.    Man  coi 

and  encircles  the  glofc 

tures  must  traverse  1 

ture  has  assigned,  t, 

has  furnished.    He  c 
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one  place  we  Bee  him  harbouring  in 
caves,  naked,  living,  we  might  aJmoat 
say,  on  prey,  seexing  from  chance 
his  wretched  sustenance,  food  which 
he  eats  iust  as  he  finds  it.  This  ex* 
treme  aegradation  is  rare ;  perhaps 
nowhere  are  aU  these  circumstances 
of  destitution  found  together — ^but 
still  they  are  found,  feamtlly  admo- 
nishing us  of  our  nature.  Man  has 
as  yet  done  nothing  for  himself— his 
own  hands  have  done  nothing  for  him 
—he  lives  like  a  beggar  on  the  alms 
of  nature.  Turn  to  another  land,  and 
you  see  the  face  of  the  earth  covered 
with  the  works  of  his  hand — ^his  habi- 
tation, wide-spreading,  stately  cities 
—his  clothing  and  the  ornaments  of 
his  person  culled  and  fashioned  from 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  For  his 
food,  the  face  of  the  earth  bears  him 
tribute ;  and  the  seasons  and  changes 
of  heaven  concur  with  his  own  art  in 
ministering  to  his  board. 

This  is  the  difference  which  man 
has  made  in  his  own  condition  by  the 
use  of  his  intellectual  powers,  awa- 
kened and  goaded  on  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  physical  constitution.  He 
stands  naked  in  the  midst  of  nature, 
but  armed  with  powers  which  will 
make  him  her  sovereign  lord.  Want, 
Pain,  and  Death,  howling  in  the  fo- 
rest, urge  him  on,  and  he  rouses  up 
the  powers  of  his  invincible  mind  to 
the  contention  with  physical  evil.  It 
is  not  his  hand  alone  that  delivers 
him  from  this  lot  of  affliction ;  but  it 
is  his  mind  working  in  that  powers 
ful  organ.  His  first  food  is  from 
nature  s  bounty ;  his  next  is  from  his 
own  art.  He  sees  that  the  seeds  she 
casts  into  the  ground  spring  up  with 
another  season.  He  casts  them  in, 
and  waits  for  the  season.  He  then, 
at  her  guidance,  chooses  the  soil  and 
prepares  it;  and  thus  his  first  step 
towards  the  conquest  of  nature,  is  to 
observe  her  own  silent  and  mysteri- 
ous operations. 

The  early  history  of  the  great  pri- 
mary arts  of  life,  their  origin,  and 
the  first  steps  of  their  progress,  lie 
buried  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity; 
but  thus  much  we  may  understand, 
that  man  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  teeming  with  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  full  of  the  operation  of 
natural  powers  offering  him  benefit, 
or  menacing  him  with  destruction. 
The  various  knowledge,  the  endless- 

]{r- muUpUed  vti^  bj  vriifaA  lie  flli 


his  life  with  the  supplies  oi  its  greal 
necessities,  and  with  all  its  great  re^ 
sources  of  securitv  and  power,  or 
with  which  he  adorns  it,  are  all 
merely  &e  regulated  application  ai 
powers  of  nature  actinff  at  his  dia* 
cretion  upon  her  own  substances  and 
productions.  But  the  vuious  knoir* 
ledge,  &e  endlessly  multiplied  ob^ 
servation,  the  experience  and  rea* 
sonings  of  man  aaded  to  man,  of  ffe% 
neration  following  generation,  whidi 
were  required  to  bring  to  a  mode* 
rate  state  of  advancement  the  greit 
primanr  arts  subservient  tojphTdMl 
fife,— uie  arta  of  providlnff  rood,  luu 
bitation,  clothing;  and  defence,  to 
man,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  con* 
ceive.  We  are  bom  to  the  know^ 
ledge,  which  was  collected  at  first 
by  the  labours  of  many  generationi» 
How  slowly  with  continual  accet* 
sions  of  knowledge  were  those  arts 
reared  up  which  still  remain  to  us  I 
How  many  arts  which  had  laborious 
ly  been  brought  to  perfection,  have 
been  displaced  by  superior  inven* 
tion,  and  fallen  into  oblivion  ?  Fen- 
ced in  as  we  are  by  the  works  of 
our  predecessors,  we  see  but  a  small 
part  of  the  power  of  man  contend* 
ing  with  the  difficulties  of  his  lot 
But  what  a  wonderful  scene  would 
be  opened  up  before  our  eyes,  with 
what  intense  interest  should  we  \o€k 
on,  if  we  could  indeed  behold  nuul 
armed  only  with  his  own  implanted 
powers,  and  going  forth  to  conquer 
the  creation  I  If  we  could  see  him  bo^ 
ginning  by  subduing  evils,  and  sup* 
plying  painful  wants;  going  on  to  turn 
those  evils  and  wants  into  the  means 
•of  enjoyment — and  at  length,  in  the 
wantonness  and  pride  of  his  power, 
filling  his  existence  with  luxuries! 
If  we  could  see  him  from  his  first 
step,  in  the  untamed  though  fruitful 
wilderness,  advancing  to  subdue  th0 
soU,  to  tame  and  multiply  the  herdi^ 
i— from  bending  the  branches  into  a 
bower,  to  fell  the  forest  and  quarry 
the  rock, — seizing  into  his  own  handa 
the  element  of  fire,  directing  its  ac- 
tion on  substances  got  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  —  fashioning 
wood,  and  stone,  and  metal,  to  the 
will  of  his  thought,— -searching  the 
nature  of  plants  to  spin  their  hbrest 
or  with  their  virtues  to  heal  his  dia^ 
ease ; — if  we  could  see  him  raise  hia 
first  cities,  launeli  hk  ^t%X  libifi^  «ifi^N 
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fthe  species.    It  is  this  subju- 
i  of  natural  evil,  and  this  crea- 
iminion  of  art,  that  prepares  tlic 
to  be  tlie  scene  of  his  social 
Dce.     His  hard  conquest  was 
le  end  of  his  toil.    He  has  cou- 
d  the  kingdom  in  which  he  was 
ell  in  his  state.    That  full  un- 
g  of  his  moral  powers  tq  which 
died,  was  only  possible  in  those 
of  society  which  are    thus 
it  into  bemg  by  his  conflict 
11  liis  physiciu  faculties  agiunst 
stubborn  powers  of  the  mate- 
liverse ;  for  out  of  the  same 
',st  Wealth  is  created.    In  tliis 
99,  and  by  means  thus  brought 
lion,  the  orders  and  classes  of 
arc  divided ;  Property  itself, 
otment  of   the  earth,  takes 
>ecau8e  it  is  the  bosom  of  the 
!iat  yields  food.    That  great 
ion  of  the  stability  of  commu- 
s  thus  connected  witli  the 
tcessity ;  and  in  the  same  pro- 
ad  out  of  the  same  causes, 
e  first  ercat  Laws  by  which 
is  held  together  in  order, 
lat  whole  wonderful  deve- 
it  of  the  Moral  Nature  of  man, 
ose  various  forms  which  fill 
listory  of  the  race,  in  part 
it  of,  and  is  always  intimate- 


tiful  expression  tc 
nicut  of  mankind. 
''  I  lie  raanus  ob  pat 

nera  pasMi, 
Quique  sacerdotes  c 

b*t, 
Quiqae  pit  vatcs,  et 
Inventas  aut  qui  vital 
Quique  sui  memores 
Omnibus  his  nivea 

vitla," 

True,  that  in  sav8 
But  is  that  any  pro 
cursed  the  race  wit 
to  multiply  beyond 
sistence  ?    None  w 
for  a  little  to  this  r 
power  of  the  boa: 
food,  and  the  sway 
over  the  moral  nat 
we,  who  are  protec 
among  the  arraneen 
ciety  from  greatly  s 
can,  indeed,  form  n 
ception.    Let  us  m 
those  dreadful  enoi 
the  midst  of  disma 
corded  to  have  beei 
civilized  men,  when 
soul,  with  all  its  str 
and  instinctive  abho 
prostrate  under  the 
mal  suffering.    Bu 
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lonely  woods  tli'e  gnawing  pang  that 
^oads  him  to  his  prey.    Hunger  is 
m  his  heart ;  hunger  bears  along  his 
unfatiguing  feet ;  hunger  lies  in  the 
strength  of  his  arm ;  hunger  watches 
in  his  eye ;  hunger  listens  in  bis  ear ; 
as  he  couches  down  in  his  covert, 
silently  waiting  the  approach  of  his 
expected   spoil,    this   is   the    sole 
thought  that  fills  his  aching  mind — 
"  I  shall  satisfy  my  hunger !"  When 
bis  deadly  aim  hts  brouglit  his  victim 
to  the  ^ound,  this  is  the  thought 
that  sprmgs  up  as  he  rushes  to  seize 
it,  •*  1  have  got  food  for  my  hungry 
soul !"  What  must  be  the  usurpation 
of  animal  nature  here  over  the  whole 
man!  It  is  not  merely  the  simple 
pain,  as  if  it  were  the  forlomness  of 
a  human  creature  bearing  about  his 
famishing  existence  in  helplessness 
and  despair — though  that,  too,  is  in- 
deed a  true  picture  of  some  states  of 
our  race; — but  here  he  is  not  a  suffer- 
ing  and  sinking   wretch — ^he  is  a 
strong  hunter,  and  puts  forth  his 
strength  fiercely  imder  the  urgency 
of  this  pain.    AH  his  might  in  the 
chase,a]i  pride  of  speed,and  strength, 
and  skill — all  thoughts  of  long  and 
hard  endurance — all  images  of  perils 
past — all  remembrances  and  all  fore- 
sight— ^are^thered  on  that  one  strong 
and  keen  desire— are  bound  down 
to  the  sense  of  that  one  bitter  animal 
want    These  feelings  recurring  day 
by  day  in  the  sole  toil  of  his  life, 
bring  upon  his  soul  a  vehemence 
and  power  of  desire  in  tliis  object, 
of  which  we  can  have  no  concep-. 
tion,  till  he  becomes  subjected  to 
hunger  as  a  mighty  animal  passion — 
a  passion  such  as  it  rages  in  those 
fierce  animal  kinds  which  it  drives 
with  such  ferocity  on  their  prey.  He 
knows  hunger  as  the  wolf  knows  it 
—he  goes  forth  with  his  burning 
heart,  like  the  tiger  to  lap  blood. 
But  turn  to  man  in  another  condition 
to  which  he  has  been  brought  by  the 
very  agency  of  his  physical  on  his 
intellectual  and  moral  being!  How 
far  removed  is  he  now  from  that 
daily  contention  with  such  evils  as 
these !  How  much  doe»  he  feel  him- 
self assured  against  them  by  belong- 
ing to  the  great  confederacy  of  so- 
cial life  !  How  much  is  it  veiled  from 
his  eyes  by  the  many  artificial  cir- ' 
coniBtaiiees  in  which  the  satisfaction ' 
of  fhe  wsDt  is  involved.    The  work 
ill  wbkk  Be  Ubours  the  whole  day 
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— oh  which  his  eyes  are  fixed  and 
his  hands  toil  —  is  something  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  his  own 
wants — connected  with  distant  wants 
and  purposes  of  a  thousand  other 
men  in  which  he  has  no  participa- 
tion.   And  as  far  as  it  is  a  work  of  < 
skill,  he  has  to  ^x.  his  mind  on  ob-. 
jects  and  purposes  so  totally  remo-i 
ved  from  himself,  that  they  all  tend: 
still  more  to  sever  his  thoughts  from, 
his  own  necessities ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  civilization  raises  his  moral  cha-/ 
racter,  when  it  protects  almost  every  1 
human  being  in  a  country  from  that, 
subjection  to  this  passion,  to  which 
even  noble  tribes  are  bound  down  in ' 
the  wildernesses  of  nature. 

Yet  it  is  the  most  melancholy  part 
of  all  the  speculation  that  is  suggest- 
ed by  the  condition  of  men,  to  ob-  > 
serve  what  a  wide  gloom  is  cast  over . 
their  souls  by  this  severe  necessity,  • 
which  is  nevertheless  the  great  and 
constant  course  of  the  improvement, 
of  their  condition.    It  is  not  suffer- . 
ing  alone — for  that  they  may  be  in-, 
ured  to  bear,-r-but  the  darkness  of. 
the  understanding,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  heart,  which  comes  on  under 
the  oppression  of  toil,  that  is  miser-, 
able  to  see.    Our  fellow-men,  bom, 
with  the  same  spirits  as  ourselves,; 
seem  yet  denied  the  common  privi-. 
leges  of  that  spirit.    They  seem  to^ 
bring  faculties  into  the  world  that, 
cannot  be  unfolded,  and  powers  of 
affection  and  desire,  which,  not  their  ^ 
fault,  but  the  lot  of  their  birth,  will 

Eervert  and  degrade.    There  is  an, 
umiliation  laid  upon  our  nature  in 
the  doom  which  seems  tlius  to  rest, 
upon  a  great  portion  of  our  species, 
which,  while  it  requires  our  most 
considerate   compassion  for   those, 
who  are  thus  depressed,  compels  us . 
to  humble  ourselves  under  the  sense  ^ 
of  our  own  participation  in  the  na-' 
ture  from  which  it  flows.    Tliere-. 
fore,  in  estimating  the  worth,  the 
virtue  of  our  fellow  men,  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  in   a  lot  that, 
yields  to  them  the  means,  and  little, 
more  than  the  means,  of  support-, 
ing  life    in  themselves   and  tnose' 
bom  of  them,  let  us  never  forget* 
how  intimate  is  the  necessary  uni-. 
on  between  the  wants  of  the  body 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  soul.    Let 
us  remember,  that  over  a  great  pro-  ^ 
portion  of  all  humamtY>\^^^o\]\\&\\i 
a  struggle  for  \Ui  \\idc^^wi^«skft»  «bA 

1 


poor  humanity  ?     AVlien,  on  the 

r  hand,  we  see  nature  preserving 

r  pure,  bold,  and  hai)py  amidst 

lerpetual  tlu*eateninffs  or  assaults 

lose  evils  from  whicli  it  cannot 

and,  though  oppressed  by  its 

weary  wants,  forgetting  them 

1  that  love  which  ministers  to 

rants  of  others — when  we  see 

row  wrinkled  and  drenched  by 

santtoil,  the  body,  in  the  power 

Srime,  bowed  down  to  the  dust, 
e  whole  frame  in  which  the 
>rtat  spirit  abides  marked,  but 
lishonoured,  by  its  slavery  to 
—and  when,  in  the  midst  of  all 
easeless  depression  and  oppres- 
from  whicn  man  must  never 
to  escape  on  earth,  we  see  him 
eekingand  still  finding  joy,  de- 
and  happiness  in  the  finer  affec- 
md  loves  and  desires  of  his  spi- 
being,  giving  to  the  lips  of  those 
es  the  scanty  morsel  earned  by 
n  hungry  and  thirsty  toil,  pur- 
g  by  sweat,  sickness,  and  fever, 
ition  and  Instruction  and  Re- 
to  the  young  creatures  who 
t  the  soul  of  him  who  is  star- 
tr  their  sakes,  resting  with  gra- 
on  that  day,  whose  return  is 
ke  a  fresh  fountain  to  his  ex- 

d  and  weary  heart,  and  pre* 
r  a  nrofoiinH  ant\  i»«*»i* 


But  to  return 
the  episode  into  > 
led  away  from  t 
his  argument  h 
tiate,  not  only  on  1 
to  man  over  ^e« 
along  with  it  the 
of  increasing  the 
anjr  part  thereof  t 
suitable  or  agreef 

'^  Take  a  single  exi 
the  most  important 
dorus  Siculus  Infom 
nous  in  Sicily,  his  n, 
is  still  said  to  be  in 
of  wild  wheat,  but 
compared  with  the  c 
oats  (with  which  mo 
are,  compared  with 
of  that  grain — ^barrel 
but  let  this  wheat  be 
soil  prepared  by  hum 
are  informed  by  Plin 
to  yield  from  900  tc 
and  Herodotus  assun 
thority  as  an  eye-wit 
to  300  was  the  regul 
Ionia.     Perhaps  th« 
doubted ;  not,  howev 
acquainted  with  the 
human  industry.     C 
that  he  has  seeu  Iwrle; 
and,  to  return  to  the : 
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Above  all,  it  is  probably  beyond  any  other 
quadruped  In  creation  patient  of  eonti> 
nued  thirst ;  a  quality  which,  in  such  a 
region,  seems  to  rererse  the  very  nature  of 
things ;  and  yet,  without  this  one  singiu 
lar  provision,  all  the  rest  would  have  been 
of  no  avail,  in  so  i»arched  and  weary  a 
land  as  it  has  to  inhabit.  Other  anatomi- 
cal adaptations  might  be  pointed  out,  bat 

this  is 
lump  of  flesh,  which  wonld^ 
in  great  measure,  prevent  its  utiUty  in  the 
hard  and  mountainous  district  of  £urope  ; 
but  which  is  plainly  adapted  to  the  dry^ 
sandy,  and  level  soil  it  has  to  traverse.  Bat 
all  these  peculiarities,  so  necessary  to  its 
own  being,  subserve  that  of  man.  The 
flesh  is  acceptable ;  the  milk  notritioas  ; 
while  the  patience  and  gentleness  with 


He  then  speaks  of  the  faculty  man 
has  above  all  other  animals  of  sus- 
taining life,  with  the  least  inconve- 
nience, in  the  widest  range  of  cli- 
mate, and  of  that  provision  of  nature 
by  which  such  faculty  is  rendered  of 
avail,  namely,  that  those  productions, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  on 
which  he  chiefly  depends  for  subsist-    «"  •"-p*"""'  "^'B"^  u«  p«mie«  * 

ence  are  endued  with  a  canabilitv  of     ^  '^*"  ^^^^  mention  its  hoof; 
ence,  are  enauea  wiin  a  capaDimy  or    ^^  ^^  ^  j        ^^  ^^j^  ^,^1^ 

endurmg  a  similar  change.    Thus,  ^ 

for  example.  Von  Buch  found  the 
business  of  pasturage  advantageous- 
ly pursued,  and  even  grain  healthy 
and  prolific,',  and  succeeding  admi- 
rably, some  degrees  within  the  arctic 
circle,  on  the  verge  of  the  70th  d^ 
gree  of  northern  latitude.  As  the  cli- 
mate varies,  so  does  the  necessity  of     which  Nature  has  endued  it,  have  render- 


clothing;  nature,  says  he,  still  wears 
his  livery  wherever  he  moves.  In  the 
hot  climates,  silk  and  cotton  are  pre- 
sented to  him;  in  the  temperate 
ones,  these  yield  to  the  finer  wools ; 
which,  as  the  latitude  northerns,  be- 
come thicker  and  more  plentiful,  till, 
in  the  frozen  regions,  fur,  much  tiie 
warmest  of  all  coverings,  is  produced 
In  abundance* 

"  Shonld  it  be  attempted  to  evade  the 
force  of  this  argument,  by  attributing  all 
these  changes  to  the  operation  of  physical 
causes,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  more  irre- 
sistible proof  of  the  same  cheering  truth 
-~the  plain  intention  of  Nature,  to  sup- 
poTt  in  comfort  human  beings  in  every 
climate,  namely,  that  when  she  can  vary 
the  different  tribes  of  creation  no  further, 
whhoat  destroying  their  character,  then, 
for  his  sake,  she  creates  new  ones,  so  ob- 
vWrasly  adapted  to  his  local  necessities, 
that  he  coaM  not  continue  to  exist  with- 
ont  them  ?  Take  two  examples,  and  two 
only ;  one  firom  each  of  those  parts  of  the 
globe  which  are  justly  conceived  to  be  the 
least  friendly  to  human  life,  and  conse- 
qoently  the  most  needing  such  extraordi- 
nary idds  ;  the  first,  from  the  torrid  zone, 
and  let  the  camd  be  the  instance.  This 
singolar  animal,  in  the  first  place,  has,  of 
course,  to  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  climate,  in  order  to  its  own  exist- 
ence ;  and  this  is  strikingly  the  case.  In  a 
refkm  where  there  is  little  vegetation,  and 
less  moisture,  Nature  has  constructed  its 
moseular  firame  on  the  most  spare  and  eco- 
nomical principles;  on  such,  therefore, 
so  demand  the  smallest  supplies:  hence,  it 
ftqnlres  little  food,  which,  to  make  the 
must  of,  it  raminates ;  it  must  consume 
tSaC  Ibod  hsrd  and  dry :  it  has,  conse- 
^pttKtf^  gms  mviciitBr  xorcs  m  tnc  jaw* 


ed  it  the  obedient  slave  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. In  short,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
author  not  generally  accused  of  enthu- 
siasm, Volney,  '  So  great  is  the  import- 
ance of  the  camel  to  the  desert,  that  wers 
it  deprived  of  that  useful  animal,  it  must 
infallibly  lose  every  inhabitant.* 

''  Look  next  at  the  frigid  zone,  In  Its 
more  remote  recesses,  where  Nature  seems 
to  be  so  sparing  in  all  that  is  necessary  to 
life,  and  so  profuse  In  what  is  deemed  hos- 
tile to  it ;  where  the  cattle,  accounted  es- 
sential to  our  comfort,  if  not  to  our  exist- 
ence, could  not,  generally  speaking,  either 
live  or  be  fed  through  the  long  and  rigor- 
ous winter  which  is  there  experienced, 
and  which,  if  they  could  be  jireserved  da- 
ring that  period,  would  not  answer  the 
necessary  purposes  to  which  we  apply 
them.  Is,  then,  the  Laplander  desertecl 
by  Providence  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
presented,  exclusively,  to  him  one  of  tho 
noblest  animals  in  existence ;  and  in  Its 
formation,  has  so  economised  the  scanty 
means  of  nature,  as  to  unite  at  once  ths 
valuable  properties  of  almost  every  other 
— and  all  adapted,  specially,  to  the  peeo- 
liar  station  it  has  to  occupy.  I  need  not 
say  I  allude  to  the  rein-deer,  a  quadruped 
which  comprises  every  thing  he  wants,  ei- 
ther for  life,  convenience,  or  luxury.  Its 
milk  rivals  that  of  the  cow ;  its  flesh  that 
of  our  deer ;  its  fleetness  and  docility  those 
of  the  horse;  and  he  that  placed  him  there, 
so  contrived  that  part  of  the  frame  which 
I  have  alluded  to  in  the  other  instance, 
that  the  hoof  of  this  wonderful  and  intsr- 
esting  animal  should,  contrary  to  its  own 
genus  elsiewhere,  spread  out,  and  beco\pe, 
literally  speaking,  a  snow-shoe ;  so  that  it 
can  convey  its  owner  over  that  mantle  of 
snow  which  covers,  for  so  long  a  portion  of 
the  year,  rocks  and  n^\X«^%>  NfOfO^^^  «(s^\ 
plains,  hOie^  «xi&  «lc«Ma%)— nAC^^sd^  Vmsp 
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intention  that  he  isf  indebted  for  his 
Rnce,  or  that  such  sustenance  was 
dent,  than  I  could,  that  the  noble 
1  on  which  his  existence  depends,  is 
odact  of  an  animated  film  fed  upon 
irhich  never  rested  in  Its  improving 
,  till  it  supplied  itself  with  snow 

1  a  wordy  all  the  laws  of  the  vegeta- 
well  as  the  nature  of  animal,  ex- 
,  are  plainly  subeervient  to  the  so- 
d  stmtentation  of  human  beings  ; 
pursuing  the  proof  of  this  to  what- 
niits,  we  should  not  be  in  the  pre- 
fit  of  some  who  think  that  mira- 
1  where    knowledge  bi^ins ;  but, 
contrary,  we  should  find  that,  as 
iwledge  increased,   the  miracle  of 
ine  wisdom  and  benevolence  would 
till  the  feeding  of  an  ancient  Seer 
wilderness  of  Carmel  by  ravens, 
eem  to  make  a  far  less  demand  up- 
prescience  and  the  power  of  the 
han  the  constant  and  mysterious 
n  of  that  endless  chain  of  causes  ■ 
;ts,  receiving  its  primary  impulse 
)  same  power,  by  which  every  sf  n- 
\,  rational  or  irrational,  is  sustain- 
ed.    We  have,  indasd,  obscured 
lects,  and  benumbed  our  feelings, 
ing  use  of  words  that,  strictly 
,  as  we  too   frequently  employ 
re  no  meaning.     We  taJk  of  cau- 
ffects,  as  words  of  course,  quite 
their  signification  to  the  slender- 


wnencc  it  springs,  j 
tially  different,  I  m 
a  number  uf  conm 
ceni  no  cause  beyoi 
ty.     In  like  manne 
poses  for  which  this 
dently    designed,    c 
when,  becoming  sue 
explicable  a  process, 
an  animal  substance 
tion  of  myself,  I  agaii 
causes,  beyond  the  w 
thus,  therefore,  that 
subject  under   consi 
In  establishing  the 
and  its  sustentation, 
plain   indications  of 
that  will  once  oscertf 
the  indissoluble  conn 
are  called  causes  and 
lance  of  food  and  nui 
tabUshed." 

Mr  Sadler,  in  a  1 
Dissertation,  has  sp 
seen,  of  certain  fa 
gratory  animals,  t^ 
ence  to  tliemsclvefi 
ludes  to  otliers  wl 
to  the  welfare  of  c 
turo  tlius  afifords  a 
sustentation  to  hu; 
daily  in  the  first  i 
when  their  number 
earth  but  partially 
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cerning  it,  proceeding  unobserved,'  in  «- 
never-ending  succession  of  renewals  and 
completions.  Meantime,  these  innumera- 
ble flights  are  almost  untouched,  and  the 
inexhaustible  bounties  of  the  ocean  barely 
tasted ;  and  no  wonder ;  for  the  mother 
Earth  herself,  nowhere  fully  cultivated, 
lies  in  many  of  her  most  fertile  regions 
totally  neglected.  Man,  nevertheless^ 
age  after  age,  has  become  more  and  more 
fastidious  in  the  choice  of  his  food,  and 
more  profuse  in  its  use ;  till,  in  this  period 
of  culpable  luxury,  the  cry  of  prospective 
famine  is  raised  :  a  cry,  of  which  all  the 
elements  re-echo  the  ffdsehood,  and  which 
rises  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  as  an' 
insult  on  all  those  perfections  through 
which  he  condescends  to  the  very  senses 
of  mankind." 

Near  the  end  of  the  Dissertation^ 
Mr  Sadler,  after  having  proved  all 
his  positions,  and  established  the 
balance  of  the  food  and  numbers  of 
animated  nature,  alludes  finely  to  a 
system  of  reasoning  pui'sued  by  the 
wisest  of  the  heathen  philosophers, 
which  he  thinks  specially  applicable 
to  the  present  suDJect.    Thus  thejr 
inferred  immortality  from  tlie  intense 
desire  for  it  implanted  in  the  human 
soul,  because,  as  far  as  they  had  scan* 
ned  nature,  tliey  saw  no  desire  with- 
out   its    appropriate    gratification. 
Look  again  at  the  senses.  For  which 
of  them  has  not  the  Deity  provided  an 
adequate  and  appropriate  gratifica- 
tion ?    If,  says  he,  very  beautifully, 
when  the  sense  of  sight  is  awakened,  it 
opens  to  a  flood  of  *'  bright  effluence 
of  bright  essence  increate,"  perfect- 
ly sufficient  for  its  purpose,  namely, 
to  drink  in  the  surrounding  works 
of  the  Deity, — can  we,  can  any  man 
believe  that  that  eye  must  wax  dim, 
and  become  dark  for  ever,  because, 
another  and  a  neighbouring  sense,  on 
which  all  the  rest  depend,  which 
equally  longs  for  gratification,  and  is 
equally  capable  of  being  gratified, 
has  no  supply  of  its  wants  and  de- 
sires, but  IS  doomed  to  suffering, 
privation,  and  destruction  ?  No  I  The 
mouth,  the  teeth,  the  stomach  of  man 
are  guarantees  that  God  has  provi- 
ded him  with  subsistence— these  are 
•*  patents  for  food,"  that  the  Deity 
himself  has  granted ;  proofs,  indeed, 
that  numbers  and  food  are  balanced. 
The  Dissertation  closes  with  a  no- 
ble passage — than  which  indeed  w% 
know  few  paaBage^noW^t  minn^kSsctL 
English  prose.   Tfa  ^w5\ftx  >Q3a.i\««ii. 


dance,  was  calculated  by  Alexander 
Wilson,  the  celebrated  Scottish  orni- 
thologist, to  amount  to  2,230,272,000, 
or  at  least  a  brace  of  pigeons  each  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
world !     Our  insular  position,  Mr 
Sadler  observes,  prevents  us  from 
witnessing;  the  migration  of  quadru- 
peds ;  and  as  to  the  fislies  and  the 
fowls,  which  obey  the  same  benevo- 
lent law,  the  unexampled  richness  of 
our  internal  resources  enables  us  to 
overlook  the  addition  to  our  food 
ivhich  the  air  and  the  ocean  offer  to 
our  acceptance,  unless  with  a  view 
to  vary  our  luxuriant  repasts.    But 
place  us,  he  adds,  in  the  inhospitable 
regions  of  nature,  and  how  should 
we  then  regard  the  subject?    This 
amazing  provision  would  appear  as 
a  perpetual  repetition  of  the  ancient 
miracle  of  the  wilderness ;  and  none 
who  were  not  divested  of  reason,  as 
well  as  feeling,  would  fail  to  recog- 
nise, in  tlie  timely  supply,  that  hand 
so  visibly  stretched  forth  in  behalf 
of  his  offspring. 

But  there  is  another  important 
purpose  to  be  answered  by  the  mi- 
gratory principle.  Mr  Sadler  ven- 
tures to  suggest  tliat  Nature,  in  im- 
posing it  on  so  many  and  most  im- 
portant orders  of  animal  beings,  pur- 
posed to  disperse  them  over  the  ha- 
f>i  table  globe,  as  so  many  seeds  of  fu- 
ture increase,  wherever  man  should 
be  found  to  avail  himself  of  the  boon. 
The  cow  probably  was,  in  its  unta^ 
med  state,  migratory ;  the  deer  cer- 
tainly is;  and  when  we  add  Uio 
great  number  of  birds  that  are — all 
useful  to  man — Mr  Sadler's  sugges- 
tion seems  right.  Indeed,  of  all  the 
roiCTatory  tribes,  he  observes,  those, 
ana  those  only,  are  capable  of  being 
domesticated  and  retained,  that  are 
serviceable  for  human  sustentation. 

**  In  doning  these  thoughts  on  the  na- 
ture and  objects  of  the  migratory  princi- 
ple in  animal  creation,  I  would  pause  to 
ask,  who  can  trace,  even  in  a  single  in- 
stance, those  dependent  and  connected 
laws  of  nature  by  which  these  supplies 
are  afforded  to  man  ?  Who  can  trace  the 
different  stages  of  their  progressive  prepa- 
imtion,  or  measure,  even  in  thought,  the 
vasAneiBof  the  repast  which  is  ever  pour- 
ing forth  in  its  full  maturity  ?  Deep  iii 
tbe  unfiithomable  ocean,  or  concealed  in 
4m  wild  and  wooded  wastes  of  the  inac- 
cewlMs  north,  the  mighty  process  is,  while 
W%  srs  thm  MAy  tam^yhag  to  speak  eoO' 


lie  animal  creation!  But  he*ap" 
Is  to  human  experience  if  this  be 
case. 

To  advert  to  that  part  of  animated 
re,  of  which  man  takes  little  or  no 
f  and  which  is  generally  removed  be* 
the  limits  of  his  interference  :  I  ask» 
iey  seen  multiplying  around  us  in  un- 
inable  numbers  ?  After  baring  re- 
nted nature  as  an  arena  of  universal 
ige,  where  hei*  offspring  are 

*  Never  ending,  itifl  beginning, 
Fighting  idil^  and  stiU  destroying,'-. 

heae  warring  germs  of  existence, 
:n  still  feedhig  upon  each  other,  star. 
Does  nature,  I  ask,  exhibit  these 
I  of  unceasing  strife  and  confusion, 
J  shiughter  is  the  sole  and  evident 
BM  of  life ;  to  which  want  and  famine 
>  be  superadded,  to  rectify  the  con- 
tendency  to  redundancy  ?     Do  the 
I  sport  awhUe  in  the  air,  and,  before 
natural  date  of  being,  drop  by  ex- 
>d  myriads,  and  strew  the  ground 
xpiring  animation  ?     Do  the  birds 
heir  faltering  and  unfinished  songs, 
domed  with  the  mockery  of  beauty 
iety,  drop  from  the  branches,  and 
,  and  die  at  our  feet?  Do  the  fishes, 
»ng  »o  as  to  spread  the  devastation 
h  the  other  element,  become  torpid 
pire  by  miUlons,  tiU  the  pore  me- 
o  which  they  appertain  is  polluted 
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iault  of  other  foe 

strewed  with  the 

kind  ?     I  repeat  tl 

of  nature  one  of  g< 

and  death?     No: 

it  respects  the  uni 

tonces,  is  as  a  sing] 

plurality  of  cases;] 

exception,  the  mon 

i«  probably  short,  I 
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that  Individual  lns( 
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cro90opic  acuteness,  he  sees  innumerable 
insects,  many  of  which,  if  he  is  not  a  prae- 
tised  entomologist,  are  minute  and  bril- 
liant strangers ;  and  if  he  is,  are  constant- 
ly putting  his  knowledge  to  a  severe  test ; 
sdl  full  of  life  and  enjoyment,  leaping 
about  with  incredible  agility,  climbing  up 
the  spiry  grass,  or  disporting  on  the  flowers 
with  which  it  is  embroidered ;  amongst 
these  the  bee  is  plying  its  busy  harvest, 
and  filling  up  every  interval  of  labour  with 
Its  song ;  a  conspicuous  example,  perhaps, 
of  the  happy  business  of  every  inferior 
wing.  If  he  chance  to  look  to  the  roots 
of  his  verdant  pillow,  still  he  sees  nature 
swarming  with  animation;  innumerable 
terrene  insects  strike  his  notice,  many  of 
them,  perhaps,  resting  during  the  sultry 
hours,  but  whose  labours  he  would  have 
witnessed  had  he  been  there  at  the  dewy 
dawn  instead  of  the  close  of  the  day,  in 
innumerable  shining  threads  suspended 
firom  every  point  of  grass,  and  investing 
the  whole  surface  of  the  meads  with  a 
film  of  inconceivable  fineness  and  lustre. 
Whichever  way  he  looks,  there  is  not  a 
plant  or  a  flower  without  its  appropriate 
population.  Further  from  him  he  sees 
throngs  still  more  innumerable, 

*  Which  flutter  joyous  in  the  sohir  besm. 
And  fill  the  air,  or  float  the  dimpling  itresn,' 

all  expressing,  as  far  as  motion  and  ap- 
pearance without  language  can  express  it, 
the  utmost  measure  of  enjoyment.  Nor 
are  even  sounds  wanting  to  signify  the 
reign  of  universal  pleasure.  Far  more 
unequivocal  than  the  busy  noise  arising 
from  the  crowded  haunts  of  human  beings, 
is  that  continuous  murmur  of  unnumbered 
wings,  and  the  ceaseless  hum,  with  which 
their  universal  occupation  is  plied,  which 
soothes  and  fistlls  upon  the  ear  in  one  con- 
tinued and  unbroken  unison,  save  when 
the  exulting  songs  of  the  painted  birds, 
responding  in  innocent  rivalry,  add  me- 
lody to  this  pleasing  and  perpetual  note  of 
harmonious  nature.  In  the  shallows  of 
the  clear  stream  which  flows  babbling  at 
his  foot,  he  sees  multitudes  of  existences 
which  flit  along  like  living  shadows  full 
of  activity  and  pleasure :  while  dimpling 
its  surface,  or  gathering  in  clouds  above 
it,  another  order  of  beings,  that  of  insects 
of  different  tribes  and  various  degrees  of 
brilliaQcy,  are  disporting ;  forming  a  world 


of  their  own,  replete  with  equal  plenty 
and  joyousness.  The  wild  animalS|  mean* 
time,  occasionally  scud  past  him,  intent 
upon  their  pastime,  from  which  his  In^ 
trusion  on  their  haunts  startles  them^ 
some  of  the  nobler  ones,  whose  statelf 
forms  excite  his  admiration,  gaze  at  him 
at  a  distance,  and  pass  on*  Through  aa 
opening  vista  of  the  wooded  solitude,  he 
sees  a  whole  herd  of  these  moving  as  b/ 
one  impulse ;  every  motion  as  buoyant  la 
though  they  were  almost  aeriaL  And  fiur 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  surrounding  do* 
main,  a  still  more  magnificent  prospeet 
spreads  before  him.  Tibe  surface  of  the 
earth,  to  the  distant  horizon,  is  tesselated 
with  enclosures,  and  glows  with  many  oo« 
loured  crops.  Here  the  pastures  are  clothed 
with  flocks ;  there  the  valleys  are  covered 
over  with  com ;  the  little  hills  rejoice  on 
every  side ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also 
ting !  Human  habitations  are  sprinkled 
over  the  prospect,  like  gems  on  the  man* 
tie  of  nature ;  and  here  and  there  they 
cluster  into  a  town  ;  while  the  temples  of 
Divine  worship, '  which  point  with  taper 
spire  to  heaven,*  are  seen  rising  as  fiur  as 
the  eye  can  stretch,  and  crown  the  happy 
prospect  with  the  proof,  that  mankind  are 
neither  insensate  nor  ungrateful ;  that 
they  know  who  it  is  that  '  gives  them 
rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness.  *  He  gazes 
till  the  tints  of  day  fade,  and  the  glorious 
prospect  recedes  from  his  sight.  The  busy 
tribes  of  life  are  hushed  in  repose,  one  so- 
litary and  unrivalled  songster  only  keeps 
up  the  vigil  in  the  temple  of  nature,  but 
in  what  strains  does  she  *  charm  the  lis- 
tening shades,  and  teach  the  night  his 
praise!'  He  looks  up  and  beholds  the 
eternal  stars  successively  rekindling  their 
fires,  and  resuming  their  courses ;  and  the 
moon  walking  forth  in  her  brightness. 
All  the  near  and  transitory  scenes  of  na- 
ture thus  cut  off,  the  soul  calls  home  ite 
scattered  thoughts,  and  centres  them  in 
loftier  meditations  concerning  that  myste- 
rious being,  whose  works  it  had  just  been 
contemplating,  and  who  now  appears  more 
intimately  and  awfully  present.  He  rises^ 
and  retires  to  his  wonted  place :  in  a  frame 
of  solemn  devotion  which  recognises  the 
Deity  alone,  and  him  only  in  his  one  sa^ 
cred  attribute  of  unbounded  and  overlast^ 
log  goodnMS." 
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NOTICES  TO  CbRRBSPONDBNTS. 

A  REJECTED  Contributor  is  the  bitterest  of  all  enemies— but  likewise 
the  most  impotent  To  be  rejected  seems  worse  than  to  be  cut  upland 
yet  reason  says  that  to  be  buried  in  the  Balaam-Box  is  not  so  bad  as  to  be 
scarified  by  the  Knout  Observe— We  never  insult  our  Contributors,  gentle 
or  seniple,  as  many  editors  do — but  simply  send  the  stupid  ones  asleep 
amon<^  the  sumphs.  Why  then  all  that  spleen— bile — and  gall  spluttered  on 
Maga  by  unsuccessful  suitors  ?  Though  she, — capricious  coquette,— repels, 
rejects,  shuns,  or  declines  their  amorous  advances,  yet  never  never  does  she, 
like  some  vain  beauties  we  could  name,  blab  to  the  public  ear  the  secret  of 
their  discountenanced  loves.  Wliy  then  should  they  themselves  betray  it, 
by.sneakingly  seeking  to  disparage  her  peerless  charms?  A  single  syllable 
muttered  against  Maga  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag— and  all  the  world  ex- 
claims, "  Oh,  ho !"  Thenceforth  the  whey-faced  wmneris  known  wherever 
he  goes,  to  be  a  rejected  article— other  Magas  look  on  him  with  suspicious 
eyes,  conjecturing  that  there  must  be  something  amiss — and  he  dies  at  last 
of  the  yellow  or  black  jaundice.  Such  conduct,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very 
ungrateful.  Were  Maga  to  encourage  the  advances  of  elderly  gentlemen, 
by  softly  treading  upon  their  toes,  laying  her  silken  hand  of  long,  white, 
slender,  pink-nailed  fingers  on  their  arm,  and  with  her  warm,  red,  balmy 
mouth,  almost  touching  their  ear,  asking  in  a  silvery  whisper  "  If  it  did  not 
thunder"— shrinking  to  their  side  all  the  while,  wiUi  her  frame  all  on  the 
tremor  like  a  sensitive  plant  quivering  to  the  touch,  then  indeed  would  it  be 
highly  culpable  in  her,  the  coquette,  to  say — in  reply  to  the  question  when 
popped — "  No — no— sir — you  must  excuse  me— no — ^no — ^no  I"  And  were 
she  to  add  to  the  cruelty  of  refiisal,  the  shame  of  exposure,  publishing  a 
monthly  list  of  all  the  wretches  who  for  her  sakemust  wear  the  willow — then 
indeed  might  the  rejected  articles,  unsatisfied  with  sympathy,  call  aloud  for 
punishment.  But  how  far  different  is  her  conduct  I  Never  does  she  consign 
a  suitor  to  the  Balaam-Box  without  a  tear !  She  sighs  to  see  the  tin-lid  hea*> 
ving  to  the  "  hotch"  of  the  poor  Contributor  below !  She  shudders  when 

<<  awhile  the  living  hill 
Heaves  with  convulsive  throes,  and  all  is  still." 

But  farther.  Though  rejected  twenty  times,  if  you  be  a  man  or  woman 
of  talents  or  genius,  persevere ;  and  who  knows  but  that  on  the  twenty- first 
attempt, "  Your  joy  is  like  a  deep  affright,''  to  find  yourself  figuring  be- 
fore the  whole  world  in  a  leading  article?  Some  people  are  so  huffy! 
An  Editor  must  in  with  their  article  instanter — that  very  month — though 
perhaps  the  parcel  arrives  on  the  twentieth — the  very  day  our  excellent 
friend.  Captain  Bain,  has  gone  blazing  away  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Fritli 
with  the  James  Watt  rejoicing  in  a  ten  thousand  impression  of  a  double  num- 
ber. Had  his  article  been  the  only  article  in  the  wnole  wide  world,  it  might 
perhaps  have  had  some  small  chance  of  insertion — some  time  or  other — he- 
iore  he  died ;  but  when  you  consider,  that,  on  the  very  day  his  article  ar- 
rived— and  not  only  on  that  dav,  but  every  dav  before  or  since — scores  of 
articles,  over  and  above  his  article,  had  come  fiying  from  ''  a*  the  airts  the 
win'  can  blaw" — an  absolute  shower  of  whitey-brown — ^you  must  see  at 
once  that  there  was  no  more  chance  of  his  article  in  particular  being 
^napt  up  by  Maga,  than  of  any  one  particular  fly  being  snapt  up  by  one 
trout  when  all  the  Tweed  was  alive  with  ^een-tails.  Yet  the  idiot — if  he 
will  allow  us  to  call  him  so — after  searchmg  in  vain  all  through  our  July 
number  for  his  article — even  among  the  DeaUis  and  Marriages,  and  in  among 
the  Appendix  of  Bills — scrawls  his  rage  by  return  of  post — screeching  for 
his  article — the  restoration  of  his  artide — totally  unaware — O  the  blind 
minds  of  men ! — that  his  article  had,  on  the  very  day  of  its  arrival  in  Modern 
Ath(>ns,  received  Christian  Burial,  along  with  many  other  unfortunates  who 
had  been  swept  off  by  the  same  epidemic,  and  interred  deep  down  below 
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Such  coDti'ibutors  continue  damorous  for  years.  Some  of  them  go  mad 
— others  get  silly ;  but  though  they  never  tax  the  elements  with  unkind- 
ness,  they  never  cease  abusing  Old  Christopher  North,  who  keeps  his  tem- 
per to  a  miracle— lets  them  weary  the  Post-office  with  letters  "  unanswer- 
ed, disappointed,  unreceived," — and  merely  once  a-month  wishes  them  and 
their  articles  all  at  the  devil. 

Now  we  put  it  to  all  such  impatient  and  irritable  contributors,  if  it  be 
not  most  unreasonable  to  lose  their  tempers  at  tliat  rate,  and  to  take  of- 
fence when  and  where  no  offence  is  intended,  but,  on  tlie  otiber  hand,  the 
utmost  amenity  and  mild  manners  ?  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  and 
chance  rules  the  world.  Are  we  alone  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  sub- 
mission to  these  powers  ?  What  tliough  their  articles  "  rot  in  cold  obstruc- 
tion" for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time  ?  Think  of  the  thousand  and  one 
causes  that  may  have,  without  much  or  any  blame  on  our  part,  condemned 
them  to  a  temporary  or  an  eternal  oblivion  I  How  often  are  jewels  mislaid? 
"  AVe  hunt  haff  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream,"  nor  recover  it  at  last,  tliough 
all  the  laws  of  association  have  been  brought  into  play.  So  must  it  often 
be  with  articles.  Most  mysteriously  do  they  slip  aside,  and  disappear  into 
crannies  in  the  "  great  globe  itself,"  wherein,  no  doubts  they  will  be  found 
l)y  future  ages,  and  the  unrolled  papyri  deciphered  for  tlie  benefit  of  ge- 
nerations yet  unborn.  Many  fly  up  to  the  moon,  and  the  Man  there  pub- 
lishes tlicm  in  his  Marine.  Human  life  is  proverbially  shorthand  is  it  to 
be  expected  or  wished  by  any  contributor  professing  the  Christian  creed 
that  u  e,  upwards  of  seventy,  should,  instead  of  preparing  ourselves  for  aiH 
other  world,  waste  the  few  fleeting  hours  yet  left  to  us  in  hunting,  night 
and  day,  even  in  '^  impossible  places,"  for  lost  articles  ?  Besides,  we  are 
not  only  always  very  old,  but  sdso  often  very  sick;  and  our  gout  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  almost  periodical  attacks  of  cholera  morbus,  oughts  with  all 
men  of  common  humanity,  to  be  sustained  as  a  valid  excuse  for  the  irreco- 
verable loss  of  an  occasional  article.  Then  are  we  to  be  debarred  the  or- 
dinary amusements  of  this  weary  world  ?  May  we  not,  like  the  rest  of  our 
brethren  of  mankind,  make  a  tour  of  the  Lakes,  or  the  Highlands,  or  Switz- 
erland, or  the  Tyrol  ?  And  during  our  absence,  must  not  hundreds  of  ar- 
ticles lie  dormant?  The  man  lives  not  to  whom  we  would  trust  the  keys. 
AVe  hate  descending  into  particulars — but  we  owe  it  to  our  much  injured 
selves  to  remind  all  such  captious  and  querulous  contributors  that,  for 
months  past,  we  have  been  on  the  move  from  No.  17,  Prince's  Street  to 
45,  George's  Street— and  that  in  that  long-proti'acted  bustle  a  thousand 
things  have  been  necessarily  forgotten  for  a  time,  or  lost  to  all  eternity. 
The  Balaam-Box  itself  made  a  narrow  escape.  A  strong-backed  villain, 
obviously  in  the  pay  of  one  of  the  Southron  Magazines,  clutched  it  out  of 
the  hurley,  and  off  with  it  on  his  shoulders  down  Leith  Walk,  before  a  west 
wind  that  was  then  filling  the  sails  of  a  London-bound  Berwick  smack. 
Providentially  W'e  were  hobbling  from  our  lunch  at  Picardy's,  and  met  the 
mid-day  highway  robber  full  in  the  face.  We  should  have  known  tlie  Bap 
laam-Box  among  ten  thousand  trunks.  One  tip  of  the  crutch  laid  the  bearer 
in  the  kennel — and  Sir  David  Gam  and  Tappitoury  who  had  been  eyeing 
us  from  a  window,  were  instantly  on  the  spot,  and  proud  were  they  to  bear 
the  treasure  to  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  if,  after  considering  Aese  things, 
and  a  thousand  collateral  circumstances,  the  contributors  to  whom  we  al- 
lude still  regard  us  with  angry  feelings,  we  have  only  to  say, 

'^  Away  to  heaven,  respective  Lenity, 
And  fire-eyed  Fury  be  my  conduct  now  !'* 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  one  especial  blockhead,  who  transmitted  to  u^ 
a  good  many  months  ago,  through  a  distinguished  friend,  some  elegant  and 
graceful  verses  by  a  lady.  We  nad  designed  them  a  ])lace  of  honour,  but 
our  arrangements  prevented  their  appearance  at  the  time  we  wished ;  and 
perhaps  we  should  have  stated  to  the  fair  writer  the  reason  of  the  inevit- 
able delay.  We  now  recjuest  her  to  accept  our  humble  apology,  and  the 
aasurance  of  our  high  esteem.  The  person  who  demanded  \)bk^  N^Ti^«%\M^ 
and  who  occupies,  we  believe,  some  humble  and  o\>«cox«  i^^ac^  >in^KKV> 
TfUDmient,  informed  us,  in  his  ill-spelt  letter,  witU  Tau<i^  «fcN«nV|. v^  v!> 
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168  induce  the  itch,  is  preferable  food  to  turtle-sou 
eeds  of  a  shameless  sinecure ;  nor  is  the  worst  sciirv 
r  so  calamitous  as  the  scurvy  that  eats  into  the  soul 
me,  which  religion  enables  a  good  man  to  bear — the 
ay  little  religion  the  sufferer  may  possess  serves  but 
and  which  an  evil  conscience  renders  altogether 
D  ktchrymm  ! 

yw  that  we  are  established  in  our  new  Sanctum,  we 
all  our  arrears.    The  clerk  of  the  Balaam-Box  shal 
sly  to  his  duty— and  our  Contributors  may  depend, 
dl-delivery  of  all  our  Escrutoires.    Much  misconcc 
iblic  mind  respecting  the  character  of  the  contents  c 
any  brilliant  articles  are  hidden  in  that  gloom — ^bi 
9  are  too  long,  and  would,  if  admitted  into  the  hei 
It  the  stars.    But  a  comet  judiciously  curtailed  ma 
the  horizon — ^nay,  we  have  known  a  planet  there  bri^ 
— than  either  Castor  or  Pollux ;— and  theGeorgium  Si 
aled  its  ineffectual  light*'  beside  a  wandering  lumin. 
BalaauL    As  for  our  Escrutoires — they  i)0S8e88  trea 
ures  of  the  Deep,  so  beautifully  sung  by  The  Hemans- 
)re  another  moon  wanes,  to  descend  in  a  diving-b 
ind  to  rifle  the  mermaid's  caves  of  all  their  pearls- 
brow  of  Maga,  to  the  joy  of  all  Contributors, 
e  been  wafted  away  on  the  wings  of  poetry  from  1 
of  our  peace.    But  some  contributors  there  arc,  c 
and  complexion  indeed— and  them  to  reiect  Chris 
»ep.     Nay — he  rejects  them  not     Their  pretty 
'ose-essays— their  graceful  epistles — and  their  touch 
ith  pleasure  and  with  pride.    Tlieir  sex  protects  tl 
gently  into  the  Escrutoire  called  the  Dovecot,  whi 
lemselves  asleep.    Now  and  then  he  selects  a  sonne 
•and  in  Maga,  it  meets  the  eyes,  perhaps,  of  the  ft 
bed  it  when  a  virgin,  and  who  now  blushes,  while 
on  a  coiinlft  nf  niiitikK*.  I "• 
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Biticlei.  In  this  house,  a  pale  delicate  girl-x-aii  only  daughter— who  eai»- 
scarcely  walk  in  the  wind  without  being  wafted  away  to  heaven  like  a  fea* 
ther— ia  inditing  a  tender  epistle  to  Odoherty ;  in  that,  three  red-armed 
sisters,  well  to  do  in  the  world — with  constitutions  strong  as  horses — and 
each  on  the  death  of  her  father,  the  tallow-chandler,  entitled  to  a  fortune 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  are  all  hard  at  work  with  their  respective  articles, 
-^one  at  the  pathetic,  another  at  the  picturesque,  and  the  eldest  and  moat 
formidable  at  the  sublime.  Now,  not  to  indulge  fulher  in  imaginary  pic- 
tures, drawn  from  the  contributing  population  of  these  realms,  we  appeal 
to  the  candour  of  that  population — ^nay,  we  fling  ourselves  upon  it — BnaBtk 
the  Million  to  reflect  for  a  few  moments  wiUi  uemselves,  in  society  or  soli* 
lude,  on  the  condition  of  an  Editor  in  this  life.  For  our  single  selves,  we 
lay  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  and  before  heaven,  declare,  that  it  would 
not  be  in  our  power  to  overtake  and  satisfy  even  our  fair  friends— our  female 
contributors  alone — were  we  the  Editor,  publisher,  and  proprietor,  of  twenty 
periodicals,  instead  of  Editor  of  merely  one.  Add  to  them  the  male  mon- 
sters, with  swingeing  articles  twenty  pages  long,  and  the  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren, who,  in  Uiis  precocious  age,  have  absolutely  all  their  little  articles 
ready  ere  they  are  twelve  years  old,  and  the  most  stony-hearted  will  con- 
cede, that  Christopher  Nortii  is  to  be  compassionated  as  much  as  admired^ 
and  that  he  is  far  less  an  object  of  envy  than  the  vain  world,  blinded  by 
the  blaze  of  his  glory,  has  for  so  many  years  so  foolishly  supposed } — He  la 
often  sick  of  life. 

You  might  think  that  it  never  could  be  our  interest  to  quarrel  with  clever 
contributors.  But  if  you  think  so,  we  assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken, 
and  that  clever  contributors  have  brought  many  a  periodical  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Pray,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  clever  ?  Try  it  by  examples : 
a  clever  horse  is  a  horse  of  good  action — who  can  trot  easily  twelve  miles 
an  hour— clear  a  four-foot  fence — and  who  never  refuses  his  oats.  At  pre- 
sent, as  horses  go,  he  may  be  worth  about  five-and-thirty  pounds.  He  car* 
ries  you  to  cover — ^but  surely  you  do  not  hunt  him  ?  Clever  as  he  is,  if  you 
do  that,  he  is  blown  on  the  first  burst,  and,  during  a  run  of  twenty  minutes, 
has  been  regularly  tailing  it,  till  at  the  death,  while  the  Duke,  and  Elcho, 
and  Reddie,  and  Stein,  are  all  in,  you  are  not  only  out,  but  appear  to  the 
rustics  of  another  county  to  be  a  regular  Bagman.  Just  so  with  your  clever 
contributor.  He  can  perform  a  paragraph  at  a  fair  pace — a  short  article  on 
the  com  laws,  perhaps,  or  the  Methuen  Treaty ;  but  when  the  work  to  be 
done  requires  not  only  bone  but  blood,  say  a  review  of  Moore's  Byron,  or 
Monk's  Bentley,  or  Wellington's  Waterloo,  then  your  clever  contributor 
breaks  down,  and  you  wish  him  back  in  his  originiu  dray.  In  the  aflfairs  of 
common  life,  we  have  no  great  objection  to  a  clever  contributor ;  but  from 
this  Magazine  **  ^ocul !  o  procul,  este,  profani," — for  about  some  seven 
years  ago,  such  was  the  rush  upon  us  of  clever  contributors,  that  our  sale, 
for  two  months  stationary,  began  on  the  third  absolutely  to  retrograde.  We 
immediately  unharnessed  about  a  dozen  clever  contributors,  turned  them 
out  of  the  team,  and  away  went  Maga,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  along  the 
royal  road  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  human  life,  like  a  young  one. 
With  all  the  ouier  eighty  monthlies  dragged  in  triumph  at  her  chariot- 
wheels  I 

But  to  be  less  fleurative.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  even  extremely  clever 
in  the  circle  in  which  you  move,  and  another  thmg  to  be  rather  clever  in 
Blackwood.  An  old  or  elderly  maid  or  virgin,  who  has  cultivated  her  con- 
versational talents  at  tea-tables  through  the  long  space  of  fifty  revolving 
years,  and  been  handed  about  in  manuscript,  up  and  down  various  brilliant 
coteries— while  her  chin,  *•  bearded  like  the  pard,"  is  sunk  on  her  midnight 
pillow,  is  visited,  we  shall  suppose,  in  a  dream,  by  Christopher  North.  He 
calms  her  agitation,  and  assures  her  that  she  has  no  need  to  shriek.  All 
Uiat  he  wants  is  an  article.  The  phantom  melts  away  from  her  longing 
anna— and  turning  herself  in  bed,  lo  I  by  the  rosy  dawn,  George  Buclianan, 
with  a  beard  considerably  longer  than  her  own,  Iving  chin  by  chin,  with 
Deborah  on  the  self-same  bolster.  Aye,  many  are  Ui«  ^\x^i»r--'^ WKa%— ^^ 
iniddie^^d!,  who  sleq)  with  Blackwood  la  \]bftVi\)^M^  "^^ftxr 
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is  known  throughout  all  the  literary  circles  of  the  V 
h  is  to  exhibit  in  the  next  number  of  Blackwood  h* 
it  a  brandishing  of  paper-folders  on  tho  First  of  the 
»ld,  "  Christopher  in  his  Sporting  Jacket !"    "  Can  t 
by's  opening  article  V"  is  the  general  pur.    '^  But  yo 
T — she  can  hit  off  all  our  styles  to  a  tea.    It  must  . 
by'a— Debby's  in  every  line.    Oh,  rare  Debby  I    Tl 
iman  in  all  Edinburgh  I 

»  be  serious — nay  savage.  There  are  not  at  this  hoii 
en  alive  entitled  to  send  articles  to  Ebony  :^Mrs  H« 
Vliss  Bowies,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Jewsbury — Let  us  cc 
3  is  the  sixth  ?  Oh !  yes,  yes — but  not  to  hurt  the  fee 
lands,  she,  for  the  present,  shall  .be  ''  strictly  Anonyi 
nowB  whom  we  have  in  our  loving  eye,  and  would  i 
^  arm8«-in  a  fine  fit  of  Platonics. 

"  These  six  are  women,  therefore  may  be  wooM  ; 
These  six  are  women,  therefore  may  be  won"— 

hey  are  all  already  wooed  and  won  by  us ;  and  large 
)  to  our  delight  "  Aye,  aye,  Mr  North,"  quoth  our 
o  us  tother  day,  ''  that's  wliat  ye  mean  by  being  a 
hesc  cbarmiDg  exceptions,  we  beseech  the  Sex  to  bet 
We  love  to  concentrate  ratlier  than  diffuse  our  aff 
r  life  it  would  be  unseemly  to  be  seen  running  afte 
^r  literary ;  and  the  cardinal  virtue  of  an  Editor  is  F 
HOSEN  Few, 

Bt  us  not  be  misunderstood  by  the  thousands  on  thoi 
hat  in  these  days  throughout  these  realms  cultivatele 
er  age  stood  so  lugh  the  character  of  woman.  Cultu 
;  mere  accomplishments  alone, — but  their  hearts  are 
,  and  their  mmds  of  noble  thoughts.  Never  shorn 
'  that  expression  may  be  allowed — with  such  pi 
A  few  stars  are  conspicuous  in  the  firmn»n<»«*  -» 
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ron  Run  to  be  in  the  ascendaDt  In  nle  and  odious  nationality  tiie  Seotch 
speak  of  "  slender  clerks"  beyond  tlie  Tweed.  Yet  are  they  not «  sprnnff  of 
earth's  lirst  blood,  have  titles  manifold?"  Still,  their  articles  are  too  often 
but  "  the  produce  of  the  common  day."  Too  often  their  authors  want 
"  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"— and  were  we  to  compose  two  con- 
secutive numbers  of  their  lucubrations,  the  third  would  be  our  last  Edin- 
burgh never  gave  us  one  firsl^rate  contributor— the  Knights  of  Ambrose 
excepted— London  has  given  too  few,— but  some  she  has  given  us  of 
strongest  and  steadiest  power,—  and  as  we  plough  the  mare  magnum  with 
them  on  board,  we  can  trust  to  our  crew,  and  lie  in  storm  on  a  lee-shore, 
without  fear  of  being  stranded,— for  then  our  ship  will  swing  round  by  her 
sheet-anchor  into  the  wind's  eye,  and  hold  at  defiance  all  the  blasts  of  Heaven. 

But  to  merely  clever  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  general,  be  this  our  advice  :— 

Be  satisfied  with  being  the  Cocks  and  Hens  of  your  own  companies your 

own  cot«?ries.  Do  not  write /or — ^because  you  never  can  write  in Black- 
wood. Clap  your  wings  and  crow— drop  your  wings  and  chuckle— put 
your  nebs  below  your  wings  and  go  to  roost  But  do  not  tell  lies.  Do  not 
liint  by  sideling  looks,  and  dubious  words,  and  "  spare  my  blushes," — nor 
yet  assert,  with  braz($n  cheeks,  and  solemn  oaths,  and  "  split  my  timbers," 
tliat  you  write  in  Blackwood.  You  may  live  for  a  year  or  two  on  the  credit 
of  that  belief  among  your  townsfolk,  and  bo  stared  at  as  a  contributor.  But 
till*  day  of  shame  assuredly  comes  to  all  impostors.  Then  you  are  seen 
hopping  about  the  outskirts  of  your  native  village  like  a  naked  magpie,  who 
had  stripped  her  or  himself  of  her  or  his  not  uupretty  plumage,  to  fit  clo- 
ser to  the  skin  that  of  the  Cock  of  the  North,  and  who  thenceforth  haunts 
obscure  places,  featherless  and  forlorn,  emitting  at  intervals  a  feeble  scraucb, 
and  excluded  from  augury  of  death  or  marriage. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  requires  ten — ^aye,  twenty  times  the  talent  to  write  a 
first-rate  article  for  a  first-rate  periodical,  say  Maga — that  it  requires  to 
write  a  first-rate  book.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  write  a  second 
or  tliird-rate  book — and  to  write  a  first-rate  one  cannot  be  very  difficult, 
when  one  looks  into  the  faces  of  some  sumphs  who  have  performed  that 
achievement  You  have  only  to  lay  hold  of  some  great,  big,  huge,  hulking 
subject — a  nation  for  exam])le— and  to  write  its  history, — or  rather  to  take 
its  own  history  which  it  has  been  writing  away  at  ever  since  its  fingers 
could  hold  the  pen,  and  to  lick  the  cub  into  some  sort  of  shape,  till  he  bears 
some  sort  of  resemblance  to  a  Christian,  or  at  least  a  human  volume.  In 
short,  you  have  only  to  collect  your  materials,  which  any  body  can  do  for 
love  or  money,  who  knows  about  libraries ;  and  chapter  after  chapter — story 
after  story— that  is,  flat  after  Jlat^  arises  of  its  own  accord — and  lo  !  tlie 
House  that  Jack  built— or  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  in 
two  volumes,  for  Dr  Lardner's  excellent  Cyclopaedia !  But  a  first-rate  ar- 
ticle for  Ma^  is  another  affair.  ,  To  produce  it  your  genius  roust  be  bright 
and  balmy,  fair  and  fertile  as  the  blue  skies  and  green  fields  of  the  spnng 
mom.  An  article  must  be  an  emanation  from  heaven — or  a  production 
from  eartli — a  star  or  a  flower — a  shower  of  sunbeams  or  a  shower  of 
blossoms. 

Many  an  excellent  book  has  been  written  by  sumphs  and  sumphesscs,  but 
never  an  excellent  article.  Nay,  we  suspect  that  no  separate  volume  of 
merit  was  ever  yet  written— or  if  tliat  be  too  sweeping  an  assertion,  written  in 
our  life  and  times — by  either  gentleman  or  lady  in  whose  idiosyncrasy  there 
was  not  something  decidedly  sumphish.  Some  slight  sumphishness  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  simple  conception  of  a  separate  book,  Iiow  much  more 
in  the  continued  execution !  Gibbon  himself,  sitting  year  after  year  in  that 
summer-house  at  Lausanne,  insensible  to  all  events  but  those  involved  in 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  had  declined  and  fallen 
many  centuries  before  he  was  bom,  has  always  seemed  to  our  imagination 
the  beau-ideal  of  a  sumph,  only  to  be  equalled,  perhaps,  by  Adam  Smith  in 
aback  jMu-lour  in  the  "  lang-toun  o'  Kirkaldy,"  revelling  sdl  day  in  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  and  in  the  evening,  (a  tine  anecdote,)  in  vain  scheming  to  baffle 
or  elude  the  vigiknce  of  his  Argus-eyed  housekeeper«g^m\>f  wtiudtvtjl^ODA 
•ii{pHr4>o  wl  00  ttie  pictured  tea-trayi  on  ^bich  tbe  ecouoii&ftSVkV^^^K^v^ 
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ivuuw,  inat,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
l>utor8  have  been  authors  of  <iuartoH.  That  hint,  we 
Folios  are  now  out  of  fashion — ho  in  that  quarter  w 
Oown-octavos  are  more  promising — and  your  duo< 
Within  its  narrow  boutlB  an  author  must  be  ener^e: 
ytierye  that  a  thin  duodecimo— always  the  best — is 
>od  leading  article.    Heaven  and  earth  I  how  many  f 
Maga  I  Hundreds !  which,  if  published  separately,  v 
1  a  hundred  reputations— but  which  all  emanated,  p 
unexhausted  as  the  heavens  every  night  teeming  ii 
'  stars,  as  Mother  Earth  revolves  on  her  axis,  losing  i 
crescent  Moon,  or  of  the  nocturnal  Queen  a  perfe 
7  and  Peace  dwell  together  for  evermore  I 
ing  from  these  our  remarks,  on  clever  people  and  si 
e  shewn  a  disposition  to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age, 
talent  or  genius,— (both  alike  rare ; — for  it  is  one  of 
the  Cockneys,  tliat  true  talent  is  a  common  commo< 
not  an  ounce  of  it  in  all  Cockneydom,)— may  we,  ^ 
be  permitted  to  say  to  some  of  them,  that  they  must 
T  must  not  attempt  to  imitate  Us — for  the  short  anc 
We  are  inimitable.    We  cheerfully  admit,  that  it  is  n 
te  the  excellence  we  admire.    In  virtue,  it  is  not  o 
id  indeed  to  do  so,  is  one  of  the  first  injunctions  of 
:ind,  therefore,  imitate  our  virtues;  but  let  all  ms 
lope  to  become  contributors  here  or  hereafter,  he 
md  our  humour,  our  fancy  and  our  imagination,  our 
original  and  peculiar  all — and  by  the  fiat  of  plas 
where  but  in  that  inner  shrine— the  Sanctum  Sai 
'hristopher  North.    Yet  think  not  that  we  are  perfec 
that  we  are  glorious  in  our  imperfections,  and  thai 
I  bom  shall  ever  be  lord  and  master  of  Maga.    A  ti 
torial  airs — ye  best  and  brightest  of  our  Contributoi 
bear  no  brother  near  the  throne  on  which  Maga  s 
side — ^though  on  tlieir  own  •ao»«  i« — '  -  '-• 
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t>ii«  one,  "  Let  alone  the  Noctbs  Ambrosian^  I"  What  strange  delusion 
m  tliiH  Rtill  reigning  on  eartli,  that  they  are  written  by  mortal  pen  I  True, 
that  Mr  Nathan  Guruey  takes  down  these  *^  celestial  colloquies  divine"  in 
short-hand,  which  he  afterwards  extends  into  the  length  and  number  of  the 
arms  of  Briareus.  But  though  we  afterwards  string  the  pearls,  they  all 
drop  from  the  Golconda  of  the  Shepherd's  inexhaustible  fancy,  from  the 
Peru  of  Tickler's  teeming  imagination,  from  the  *<  dark  unfathomed  caves" 
of  the  oceau  of  the  English  Opium-Eater's  genius,  where  **  many  a  gem  of 
purest  ray  serene"  shines  far  down  below  the  storms  that  blacken,  and  the 
Hurfs  that  whiten  the  bosom  of  the  billows — ^from  Uie  Mind  of  North, 
which— —but  here  modesty  drops  the  veil  over  our  fine  features,  and  we 
are  mute. 

We  have  often  confessed  that  certain  defects  inherent  in  humanity  cling 
to  us,  and  that  not  even  We  have  yet  shewn  the  world  one  Number  of  « 
perfect  Magazine.  Yet,  we  doubt  much  if  the  world  would  know  a  Num- 
ber of  a  perfect  Magazine  if  she  saw  it.  It  would  require  an  almost  in- 
finite series  of  those  phenomena  to  convince  her  of  the  existence  of  that 
phenomenon.  We  defy  a  PhcBnix  to  make  himself  an  object  of  popular 
uelief.  The  difficulty — if  not  the  impossibility — of  producing  a  Number  of 
a  perfect  Magazine,  lies  in  the  width  of  the  range  of  human  nature  and  hu- 
man art.  To  be  perfect,  it  must  needs  contain  twenty  folio  volumes — the 
concentrated  essence  of  twenty  thousand.  There  are,  we  believe,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  about  a  hundred  monthly  and  weekly  Periodicals — in 
France  and  Germany,  about  a  hundred — or  two  hundred — of  which,  a  per* 
feet  Number — still  maintaining  its  own  superior  iginality,  variety,  power, 
and  splendour — would  have  to  skim  the  cream.  Our  contributors  forget 
our  dimensions,  and  think  us  without  all  bounds.  A  score  at  least  seem  to 
suppose  wo  are  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  forgetting  that  we  are,  though 
the  first  of  men,  neither  Adam  nor  Mr  Loudon,  overwhelm  us  with  treatises 
on  the  culture  of  fruit-trees — and  tlie  innumerable  devices  contrived  b^  the 
ingenuity  of  science  for  heating  hot-houses  at  the  smallest  expense  ot  coal 
and  glass.  As  many  more  conjecture  us  to  contain  within  our  body  corporate 
our  ingenious  friends  Messrs  Ainsworth  and  Cheek,  and  inundate  the 
Sanctum  with  most  interesting  accounts  of  gigantic  fossil  remains,  and  sin- 
gular incrustations  of  sea  shells  on  logs  of  wood  dug  out  of  the  most  inland 
mosses,  contributions  manifestly  intended  for  tlieir  excellent  Journal  of 
Natural  History  and  Science.  There  does  not  seem,  in  our  eyes  at  least— 
any  thing  very  chemical  about  Maga,  nor  much  similitude  either  in  name  or 
nature  between  Christopher  North  and  Mr  Brande.  Yet  six  sketches  of 
original  crucibles  were  sent  to  us  yesterday — accompanied  by  much  ma- 
nuscript for  explanatory  letter-press,  which  it  was  earnestly  requested 
might,  by  the  aid  of  Lizars,  be  laid  before  the  chemical  world  in  our  next 
Number.  The  most  of  mankind  take  us  for  the  Family  Magazine,  and  we 
have  now  in  our  possession  a  gross  of  articles  at  the  very  least,  intended 
apparently  for  that  amiable  and  ingenious  lady,  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  **  Christo- 
pner  in  his  Sporting  Jacket"  has  brought  us  into  a  fine  scrape— especially 
now  that  the  Annals  of  Sporting  and  Fancy  Gazette  is  no  more.  Maga  ia 
believed  to  be  the  Sporting  Magazine,  and  our  name  Nimrod.  Now,  is  not 
this  all  very  hard  and  very  perplexing  ?  We  wish  to  poach  on  no  Editor's 
manor ;  for  the  game  on  our  own  is  inexhaustible.  What  then  must  be 
done  with  all  those  articles  ?  We  are  afraid  to  bum  them,  lest  we  set  the 
city  on  fire— to  fling  them  into  the  sea  would,  if  they  sank,  cause  the  waters 
to  overflow  the  land — and  if  they  floated — the  navigation  between  Edin* 
burgh  and  London  would  be  impeded,  and  renderea  dangerous  in  tlie  ex- 
treme for  small  craft.  We  trust  that  the  good  sense  of  mankind  will  render 
any  farther  deprecations  unnecessary. 

To  conclude,  and  before  saying  Farewell — let  us  return  our  thanks  to  all 
who,  publicly  or  privately,  give  us  their  advice.  No  character  in  this  wick- 
ed world  like  your  advice-monger.  Despised  and  hated  wherever  he  ia 
known — ^whendetected  in  onequarter,and  ungratefully  driven  oflf  the  ffround^ 
he  begins  scattering  his  pearls  before  swine  in  anotheT^'wYio  X^fiX  vwoa.%& 
down  into  the  mire  with  Ibeir  cloven  feet,  BuX  ^e  «r«  moX  «^raA— ^ 
most  other Editon^but  sbeep;  and  on  the  MflVytsii  ))nR»  xfiXAi^  ^  ^ 


»aa^«.-i  ui  Kunocation.     Tha 


auld  be,  but  of  the  vile,  humanity  is  glad  to  escape  ; 
re  instances,  indeed,  have  Ave  knocked  on  the  head  t 
utch,  even  when  seen  striving  to  struggle  out  of  tli 
rther  on  into  the  filth  of  Sin.    vVe  have  generally  sui 
itural  death  of  worms.     Some  crawling  and  creepin* 
te  periodicAlly  Bliming  our  path — and  curling  up  thci 
if  thev  would  bite.    We  must,  by  and  by,  use  the  b 
The  sdly  are  often  insolent ;  and  asses  instinctively 
)her  North.  The  sight  of  his  crutch  sets  their  ears  on  e 
sir  posteriors  say  to  the  knout  ?   But ''  the  lion  preys 
Bronte,  true  son  of  his  sire,  disdains  to  crunch  a  cv 
t  the  pecking  of  tlie  ungrateful  and  angry  little  A\Tei 
his  back  up  to  heaven,  blinking  at  the  sun.    Thi 
zed  by  a  tailor,  merely  sent  through  his  trunk  a  wat 
fraction.    The  Scotch  thistle  stings  not  the  dirty  j 
n,  that  on  tip-toe  strives,  with  feeble  fingers,  to  strip 
its  spiky  cojronal.    It  leaves  the  imp*s  punishment  t 
not  like  the  Noctes  Ambrosianae  ?  How  should  ye  ? 
r  to  Burgundy — and  a  horn  of  muddy  ale  to  a  lor. 
'le  still  or  sparkling  champaign, 
hough  Sir  James  Scarlett  never  reads  a  newspaper, 
g  to  prosecute  the  Editor,  we  read  many ;  ana  we  wi 
life  in  Heaven's  unobstructed  air  and  sunshine, 
(we  say  nothing  now  of  that  of  Scotland,  for  it  m 
»nal  partialities  and  prejudices  in  our  favour,  nor  of 
brethren,  generous  alike  in  peace  and  war)  has,  o 
commencement  of  her  career,  done  justice  to  Maga. 
pendent  of  each  other ;  but  Fair-Play  is  a  jewel,  anc 
r-spirit  is  not  perhaps  a  pure  spirit,  but  it  is  strong ; 
orfd  wags,  it  works  to  the  general  good  of  the  stat 
Iditors  conscientiously  cut  us  up — and  as  we  cross 
ikill  and  valour  of  such  antagonists.    Others  sts 
titudo  of  an  armed  neutrality,  at  some  crises  the  b 
.  A  few  mil*"^  T\/*i*- 
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THE  GRBAT  MORAY  FLOODS.* 


Tnc  World,  during  the  Age  imme- 
difttely  preceding  the  Flood,  must 
Iiave  been  extremely  d()lightful«^. 
and  we  never  think  of  it,  witliout 
Ri^hing  to  have  been  an  antedilu- 
vian. True,  that  mankind  had  waxed 
very  wicked;  but  just  so  much  more 
need  was  there  for  Cluristopher 
North.  We  verily  believe,  that  had 
we  'flourished  at  that  era,  somewhere 
fibout  the  root  of  Mount  Ararat,  that 
catastrophe  might  have  been  averted 
by  Uiis  Magazine.  It  is  scarcely  sup-; 
posable  i\a%  people  coqld  have  got 
so  sinM — Bien,  women,  and  cbQdren 
alike — ^had  we  been  dive  to  adminis- 
ter the  Iraout  The  most  audacious 
\MiigB,  whose  crimen,  it  is  well 
known,  were  the  causes  of  that  cala- 
mity, as  they  have  been  of  every 
other  under  which  the  kingdoms  of 
Uie  earth  have  since  ^oaued,  would 
have  quailed  beneath  our  Crutch; 
and  the  Tories,  true  to  the  principles 
of  their  First  Founder,  Adam,  conti- 
nued in  the  ascendant  Had  Maga 
then  been,  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  for  the  Ark.  The  CTeat 
geological  general  question  had  ne- 
ver agitated  the  world-^Neptunians 
and  \  ulcanista  had  been  unKnown— 
Werner  might  have  been  a  cheese- 
monger, and  Hutton  a  tailor,  and  the 
Royal  Soefety  of  Edtnburgfa,  to  a 
mm  and  a  monkey,  Phrenologists. 

Tme  H  is,  and  of  verity,  that  we 
were  toe  late  hi  coning  into  the 


world  by  some  thousand  years.  But 
better  late  than  never ;  and  to  minds 
like  ours,  the  delay  now  acts  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  more  gi- 
gantic exertions  for  the  benefit  of 
our  species.  Nay,  in  our  humbler 
moods,  we  are  disposed  to  believe, 
tliat,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  better 
for  mankind  that  we  flourish,  as  we 
now  do,  after  tlic  Flood.  For,  after 
all,  the  most  eagle-eyed  are  but 
i^ort>s|ghted  creatures ;  and  who 
can  t€^  that,  had  we  been  contem- 
porary with  Noah,  we  might  not 
nave  carried  the  Noctes  Ambrosia- 
iitt  too  far,  and  perished  with  Tappie- 
tourie  in  tlie  Deluge  ? 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
needless  now  to  speculate  on  the 
subject.  Tlie  worm  is  again  wicked 
enough  for  our  purpose;  our  sale, 
like  Uie  Power  of  tlie  Throne  in  the 
time  of  Dunning,  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and,  as  tlie  Whigs  doubt- 
less think,  ought  to  be  diminished. 
It  more  Uian  Keeps  pace  with  tlie 
wickedness  of  the  age — that  wicked- 
ness, indeed,  increasing  in  an  arith- 
metical, and  Maffa  in  a  geometrical 
ratio— so  that  there  are  hopes  of 
the  world  dtill,  in  spite  of  French 
silks  and  Catholic  Emancipation, 
the  apostacy  of  Peel  and  the  despot- 
ism of  WoUington,  the  stoppage  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  the 
temporary  obstruction  thrown  at 
Canton  in  the  face  of  the  Tea-trade. 


•  .An  Aeronnt  of  the  Ofiat  Floodf  of  Attgnst,  1^29,  \u  \\\*  VrfkVwxcife  <A  lil«««^, 
and  9A}o\n\fig  VlwtrhtB.     By  Sir  Thomas  Lander  DlcK.     A.4am  lSUid^^£A\\^^'r^' 
LanMOUa,  London,     Fofn^tb  und  HmLr.  F!1iiin. 


as  far  a«  the  Flood  of  Thessaly 
^  conc<Tno(l,  was  infinitely  more 
that  ingenious  gentleman  having 
)eared  in  his  Poem,  like  a  gentle- 
man stirring  her  tea-cnp  with  a  sil- 
'  spoon  to  ascertain  if  it  held  the 
)  number  of  lumps  of  sugar.  Pous- 
's  Picture  of  the  Deluge  shews  us, 
^e  remember  rightly,  apond  such  as 
^ht  have  been  rented  at  thirty  shill- 
s  per  annum  by  Mr  Wordsworth's 
leech-gatherer,  with  a  few  figures 
lergoing  the  process  preparatory  to 
uscitationbv  the  Humane  Society, 
ranch  of  which,  it  is  made  obvious, 
;stablis]ied  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  judicious  introduction  of  an 
e-bodied  and  intrepid  young  fel- 
%  who,  stimulated  oy  the  hope  of 
money  and  the  medal  aivarded  by 
Committee  to  him  who  has  been 
Inlv  instrumental  in  saving  a  fel- 
^  (Christian  from  an  early  grave,  is 
ging  to  the  bank  a  couple  as  like 
t-dro^'ned  rats  as  any  couple  you 
lid  mention  of  the  Members  of  the 
sent  Cabinet.  Martin  again  has 
le  the  Deluge  on  a  larger,  if  not  on 
Tander  scale.  His  jgenius  none 
putes — ^notwithstanding  his  inti- 
CY  with  Atherstone;  but  he  has 
•iled  the  whole,  by  perching  on  a 
r,  all  hj  himself,  the  auUior  of  the 


their  ])alletH,  and  ! 
get  up  the  Dclui?! 
publication,  how 
appear  a  few  mi 
ing,  a-crawl  with  i 
acres  of  wet,  wh 
is  submerged  witl 
and  goes  spinninfi 
a-gurgle  with  on 
makes  the  angels 

Henceforth,  the 
Poets,  and  Prose 
versal  Deluge,  an 
deal  with  seas,  an 
Let  them  give  us 

"  Far  nmid  the  i 

or  dashed  to  piece 
iron-ribbed  coasts 
an  ann  even  of  th 
angrily  beneath  th 
ning,till  navies  an 
Does  not  the  eart 
with  rivers  cata 
mountains,  and  s( 
their  majestic  flo 
exult,  after  a  thou 
in  approaching  an 
sea?  Glens, plain 
belong  to  these  ri 
with  uridges,  m) 
bows,  once  rills  i 
vulture's  or  eagh 
still  small  voice  i 
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from  his  heart  But  without  Rivers, 
pray  what  would  become  of  the  Sea  ? 
He  would  die  of  thirst  in  his  own 
salt  Those  gracious  feeders,  having 
by  nature 

"  Of  the  old  sea  some  reverential  fear," 

and  also  a  sort  of  instinctive — almost 
filial  love, — for  though  they  appear  to 
be  bom  of  the  mountains,  yet  may 
the  loftiest  lineage  of  them  ail  be  tra- 
ced, through  many  a  strange  event- 
ful history,  to  the  bosom  of  the  great 
Deep, — those  gracious  feeders,  we 
say,  hurry  each  like  an  Euphrasia, 
or  Grecian  daughter,  to  present,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  to  their  hoary  sire 
their  milky  breasts.  How  quakes  the 
Ancient*8  bosom,  as,  with  all  his  huge, 
thick-lipped  mouths,  greedily  he  im- 
bibes the  restorative  delight  of  Dew 
purified  through  ten  tiiousand  filter- 
ing machines,  and  haply  all  along  its 
journey  from  the  mountains  of  the 
moon,^8ave  when  it  glided  subter- 
ranean or  through  a  night  of  woods 
— smitten  into  radiance 
"  Bj  touch  ethereal  of  heaven^s  fiery  rod !" 

The  sea  is  but  one.  A  glorious  unit 
indeed  is  he — and  therefore  Shak- 

3>eare  called  him  **  multitudinous.*' 
ut  in  spite  of  all  his  multitudinous- 
ness,  his  greatest  admirers  must  con- 
fess that  he  is  not  unfrequently  so 
monotonous,  that  'tis  not  easy  even  to 
look  at  him  without  falling  asleep. 
Live  for  a  month  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  you  will  be  stupid  for  life.  Shells 
are  beautiful,  but,  with  your  leave, 
not  so  beautiful  as  flowers.  Shells 
are  but  the  cottages  of  fishes — or,  if 
you  prefer  it,  their  cradles.  Nature 
often  tinges  them  with  the  Tyrian 
die ;  but  they  are  all  dead,  although 
when  you  put  some  of  them  to  your 
ear,  you  hear,  as  if  far,  far  away  with- 
in the  wreathed  cavern,  the  singing 
of  some  sea-sprite  belonging  to  an 
incommunicable  world.  But  flowers 
— why  flowers  are  alive ! — as  alive  as 
yourself  upon  your  marriage-mom  I 
They  are  all  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
and  with  men  and  angels,  and  where 
grow  they  so  innumerously  bright  as 
by  the  fresh  flowings  of  rills,  and 
rivulets,  and  rivers,  whose  banks,  like 
the  milky  way,  are  all  inlaid  with 
vegetable  stars  ?  Then,  we  defy  a  ri- 
ver to  be  monotonous,  if  he  have  but 
fall  enough  to  turn  ^e  tiniest  mill* 
wheel«-md  we  say  so  wttt  an  ludis* 
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tinct  remembrance  of  the  Gttn  hSiii» 
self,  who  is  about  as  dull  as  a  Senior 
Wrangler.  But  the  charms  of  the 
Cam  cannot  be  properly  appreciated 
without  comparing  him  witn  a  canal^ 
Then  he  seems 

"  To  murmui*  in  the  Uviog  brookp 
A  music  sweeter  than  his  own," 

and  we  feel  the  wide  difference  h€* 
tween  him— monotonous  no  more—* 
and  tlie  New  Cut 

But  let  us  not  pursue  the  parallel, 
lest  we  get  personal;  but  oe  cott^ 
tented  with  a  few  words  more  in 
praise  of  running  streams,  and  let  ut 
panygerize  them  in  Spates.  Then 
the  nil — ^pretty  pigmy  no  longer-^ 
springs  up  in  an  hour  to  stream'n 
estate.  Like  a  stripling  who  has  been 
unexpectedly  left  a  fortune  by  an  old 
uncle,  he  gives  his  home,  in  a  hollow 
of  the  broomy  braes,  the  slip,  and 
away  off,  in  full  cry  and  gallop,  to 
•*poos  his  fortune"  in  the  world,  oown 
in  the  "  laigh  kintra."  Many  a  turn* 
ble  he  gets  over  waterfalls,  and  often 
do  you  near  him  shouting  before  he 
gets  out  of  the  wood.  He  sings  a)« 
though  it  be  Sunday,  and  hurries  past 
the  kirk  during  the  time  of  divine 
service,  yet  not  without  joining  for 
a  moment  in  the  psalm.  As  the  young 
lassies  are  retnming  from  kirk  to  cot^ 
t{^e,  he  behaves  rudely  to  them, 
while,  high-kilted,  they  are  crossing 
the  fords ;  and  ere  their  ^ggle-blen£ 
ed  shrieks  subside,  continues  his  ci^ 
reer,  as  Dr  Jamieson  says,  in  his 
spirited  ballad  on  the  Water-kelpie, 
*'  loud  nechering  in  a  lauch."  And 
now  he  is  all  a-n>am  in  his  fury,  like 
a  chestnut  horse.  The  sheep  and 
lambs  stai'e  at  him  in  astonishment; 
and  Mr  Wordsworth's  Old  Ram, 
who  is  so  poetically  described  in  the 
Excursion  as  admiring  his  horns  and 
beard,  face  and  figure,  in  one  of  the 
clear  pools  of  the  Brathay,  the  Pride 
of  Windermere,  were  he  now  on  a 
visit  to  Scotland,  would  die  of  disap* 
pointed  self-love,  a  heart-broken  Nar- 
cissus. On  he  goes — the  rill-rivulet 
— **  neither  to  baud  nor  to  bin"— « 
roost  uproarious  Hobbletehoy.  He  li 
just  at  that  time  of  life— say  about 
seventeen — ^when  the  passions  are  at 
their  worst  or  their  best — ^'tis  hard 
to  say  which— at  their  newest,  cer- 
tainly, and  perhaps  at  thehr  strongest; 
and  when  they  listen  to  no  voice  bul 

their  ovmj  vr)v\c\v  li^ni  iMKk!^  V»  ^ 


-~ip     i.<4iiiaii    IMUUI^l,    I081    in    tll6 

^ollen  River  of  Life  tliuiideriiiff 
pr  the  world's  precipices. 
^Ve  must  not  anticipate  any  of  the 
ny  admirable  things  about  Rivers 
:)pate,wit}i  which  it  will  be  at  once 
r  duty  and  our  delight  to  adorn 

body  of  tliis  article,  but  content 
•BclFea  for  tlie  present^  witfi  re- 
rkmg,  in  au  enlightened  spirit  of 
tonality,  how  immeasurably  supe- 
r  are  our  rivers  in  Scotland  to 
«e  in  England.  The  truth  is,  tliat 

scenery  of  this  tlie  northern  part 
he  Island,  is  almost  as  much  finer 
u  that  of  the  southern,  as  the  cha- 
ter  of  its  inhabitants  is  finer  than 
i  of  those  people  unfortunately 
B  on  tiie  otlier  side  of  thcTweecI. 
;]md,  with  tlie  exception  of  Sir 
cNewton,«nd  some  score  or  so  of 
•rate  matliematicians  and  astro- 
lers,  lias  produced  few  men  of 
nence  in  physical  science,  where- 
ccrtland  has  produced  such  num- 
,  that  were  we  to  write  down  all 
p  names,  the  ill  ustrious  1  ist  would 
w  long  an  a  Petition  to  Parlia- 
t    In  Mental  philosophy  again, 
ou  except  Baa)n,  Locke,  and 
It  a  dozen  others,  England  would 

some  difficulty,  we  suspect,  in 
tiMf  to  a  single  great  name; 
p  Scotland  could  easily  put  her 


could  be  otlierwi 
tlie  soil,  and  coi 
nery,  where  the 
were,  comparativ 
ly  vegetate.    Ace 
nority  is  mauife 
eye  and  the  meai 
land,  on  tlie  who 
—and  Scotland,  o 
tlie  reverse ;  and 
sent  to  confine  c 
we  have  already 
enough  to  prove 
in  tlie  very  nature 
land  competing 
rivers,  with  tlie  t 
success.    There,  i 
Thames,  as  it  is 
8}>ectable  river  h; 
London  more  tha 
posing;  but  it  is  a 
ble  origin.    We  f 
of  locks  between  i 
8or;  but  the  fall  f 
is  uoUiing  to  that  < 
Dee,  aiufa  hundr 
Scotland  of  high 
of  England,  to  be 
mountainous,  whic 
to  its  vicinity  to  Sc 
the  Htrcams — riven 
— ^liave  very  Rliort 
fore  they  can  gathe 
drowned  in  lakes. 
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you  hoar  no  more  of  them,  and  are 
mortified  to  find  tbat  they  have  not 
b wept  away  so  much  as  an  old  wash- 
erwoman. 

True,  that  m  newspapers  one  oc- 
casionally reads  of  what,  in  England, 
are  called  Floods.    A  whole  county 
is  inundated' — ^heaven  knows  how— 
during  the  night — six  inches  deep. 
The  waters  continue  to  rise  in  a  most 
fearful  manner,  till  the  inhabitants,  in 
some  places,  arc  absolutely  up  to  the 
knees ;  and  drains  bursting,  Lincoln- 
shire gets  dangerous  to  stage-coaches. 
Punts  are  seen  paddling  about ;  and 
pigs,  according  to  a  popular  supersti- 
tion, are  cutting  their  own  throats  in 
all   directions.     Providentially,  the 
waters  subside  so  many  inches,  in  a 
day  or  two,  tliat  the  moles  are  seen 
returning  from  the  heig^hts — and  the 
Boston  Heavy  again  looms  in  the 
distance,  licensed  to  carry  twenty 
outsides.    Shreds  and  patches  more 
numerously  than  the  week  before, 
tidit  the  bottoms  of  hedgerows ;  and 
in  tlie  ditches  there  isa  livelier  croak- 
ing of  frogs.  But,  with  these  excep- 
tions, and  that  of  wayside  children 
raking  mud  into  small  heaps  witli 
their  toes,  notliing  tells  of  the  De- 
luge that,  were  you  to  believe  the 
newspapers,  not  only  interrupted  the 
Post,  drowned  the  Hei*ald,  and  low- 
ered the  Standard,  but  darkened  the 
Sun,  and  disturbed  the  Globe.  ' 

We  fervently  hope— nay,  devout- 
ly trust,  tliat  we  have  not  been  giving 
any  offence,  by  these  rambling  re- 
marks on  rivers  and  what  not,  to  our 
southern  subscribers.  Though  Eng- 
land be  thus  inferior  to  Scotland,  she 
is  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
llie  rest  of  the  world  is  to  her  as  she 
is  to  Us.  While,  therefore,  it  is  her 
duty,  and  her  interest — and,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  her  pleasure  and 
her^pride — ^to  look  up  to  us,  it  is  no 
less  mcumbcnt  on  her  to  look  down 
on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nay,  we 
cheertjully  acknowledge  that  we 
have  seen  soAae  Scottish  as  despi- 
cable, every  whit,  as  ai^y  English 
floodfl.  liotliing  can  be. more  con- 
temptible tlian  an  Ediahiirgh  flood* 
We  have  three  bridges,  and  arc 
buildii^  a  fourtli,  without  one  tiver. 
A  flood,  in  the  New  To>vii,  consists 
of  eavep-dropping  an4  gutter-run- 
niii£%  which  inerely  carries  a  few 
d^Sf  cats  down  to  the  Water  of 
Ldth.  In  the  Auld  Town,  again,  a 
flood  B<mt9  upon  it9  ragiog  surfftce 
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merely  a  few  bauchles.  We  perceive 
in  the  newspapers,  that  there  is  one 
raging  this  moment  in  the  Cowgate. 
«  The  Cowgate,"  we  quote  the  words 
of  an  Hble  contemporary,  ^  from 
Dickson's  close  to  St  Mary's  Wynd, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  rapid 
river.  The  street  is  completely  co^ 
vered  to  the  top  of  the  curb-stones, 
and  some  low  houses  are  flooded. 
At  the  Trinity  Hospital,  and  in 
Paul's  Work,  the  water  is  so.  deep 
that  a  boat  mi^ht  float ;  and  in  the 
north  back  ot  the  Canongate,  the 
street  is  in  many  places  impassable. 
Where  the  great  drain  passes  along 
the  side  of  the  street^  which  leads  to 
the  Abbey-Hill,  the  water  is  very  deep 
from  the  narroivness  of  the  drain 
damming  up  the  water,  and  proving, 
if  proof^had  been  wanting,  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  drain  iu  its  whole 
course,  is  absolutely  necessary." 

From  this  magnilicent  iiicture,  of 
Auld  Reekie  in  a  flood,  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Grampians.   You  are  all 
alone— quite  by  yourself-— no  object 
seems  alive  in  existence^-ibr  tiie 
eagle  is  mute— the  antlers  of  the  red* 
deer,  though  near,  invisible— not  one 
small  moorland  bird  isastir  among  the 
brackens — ^no  ground  bee  is  at  work 
on  the  sullen  heather — and  the  aspect 
of  the  earth  is  grim  as  that  of  lieaven. 
Hark !    From  what  airt  moans  the 
thundery — 'Tis  like  an  earthquake* 
Now,  it  growls.  Yonder  cloud,  a  mi- 
imte  ago,  deep-blue,  is  now  black  as 
pitch.    All  the  mountains  seem  to 
have  gathered  themselves  together 
under  it — and  see — see  how  it  flashes 
with  fire !  Ay,  that  is  thunder— one 
peal  split  into  a  hundred — a  cannon- 
ade worthy  the  battle  of  the  gods  and 
giants,  when  the  Sons  of  Terra  strove 
to  storm  the  gates  of  Uranus.  Would 
that  Dan  Virgil  were  here— or  Lord 
Byron !  O  Dr  Blair!  Dr  Blair !  why 
didst  thou  object  to  the  close  of  that 
glorious  description — '*  dbnsissimus 
IMBBR  ?"  Jupiter  Pluvius  has  smitten 
the  Grampians  with  a  rod  ef  light- 
ning, and  in  a  moment  they  are  aH 
tumbling  with  cataracts.-  Now  every 
great  glen  has  its  Own  glorious  river 
— i«ome  red'  as  blood,  some  white  In 
snow,  and  some  yet  blue  in  thehr  poiC 
teutons  beauty  as  that  one  thin  slip 
of  sky,  tlmt,  aer  we  are  looking,  is 
sucked  into  the  clouds.    Each  ril], 
each  torrent,  each  rivec^Vun.^  fnt^ 
peculiar  \(AcQ«  «a4me^\ito  w^  ^Btti^ 
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of  orphans — and  of  lov(»  stronii^ 

'atli,  stiHod  and  Htranglcd  in  tlui 

[  that  all  ni<:ht  lung  is  Hwecpiug 

sea  and  cArcaHoeB  to  the  sea. 

It  it  is  high  time  to  shut  our  ears 

our  eyes  to  this  description.  It  is 

nff  painfully  pathetic ;  and  we  had 

ided,  and  do  still  intend,  tliat  this 

be  an  amusing  article.  To  secure 

eing  so,  we  turn  to  Sir  Thomas 

'.er  Dick  without  further  pre- 

Sir  Thomas  is  a  man  of  taste 

eeling — nay,  of  genius  and  sci- 

— and  is  well  known,  or  at  least 

ves  to  be  so,  both  in  the  scien- 

md  literary  world,  by  various 

I  of  very  great  merit    His  par 

1  the  Transactions  of  the  Ro>'al 

:y  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Parallel 

I  in  Glenroy,  is  most  ingenious 

atisfactory;   and  his  two  ro- 

8,  ••  Lochandu,"  and  the  "  Wolf 

lenoch,*'  are  full  of  excellent 

ter,  incident,  and  description. 

sitlier  the  one  nor  the  other 

9  nearly  so  interesting  as  the 

;  which  we  now  introduce  to 

jlic.    It  is  worth  a  gross  of  fa- 

)]e  novels,  and  twenty  Tours. 

)mas  tells  a  pathetic,  or  a  hu- 

i  story  admirably,  and  many 

re  scattered  over  these  40() 

He  looks  at  nature  with  a 


aj?od  crone  now  sittin 
Hriieling,  or  some  brif 
siniring  in  the  Kini^liii 
built  now  on  8ome  k 
the  river  that,  last  aut 
one  a  widow,  and  tht 
plian. 

Many  of  our  rcaden 
read  accounts  in  the  i 
Great  Floods  during  Ai 
in  the  Province  of  Mor 
paper  accounts  of  cala 
nerally  considereil  ap 
cept  they  record  the  I 
dog— each  strancre  tale 
bia  being  held  (levoutl 
Reading  Public.  SirTli 
Dick  has  spared  no  paii 
ing  all  the  most  interei 
stances  of  that  unexar 
many  of  them  borderin 
upon  the  marvellous,  the 
ledges  he  might  have  fe 
culty  in  repKorting  thei 
not,  in  every  instance 
vouched.  Tlie  extent  ot 
ried  off  or  destroyed  : 
places,  the  various  item 
faneous  damage,  and 
money  at  which  the  vi 
are  estimated,  are  stat 
turns  made  after  the  su 
and  reB]>onBible  men,  \ 
tions  werp  pv<»1iio;^-«  -' 
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on  the  state  of  their  affairs.  As  the 
limited  nature  of  his  work  necessari- 
ly compelled  him  to  pass  over  all  the 
lesser,  though  more  numerous  items 
of  destruction,  nothing  approaching 
to  any  just  estimate  of  the  grand 
total  can  possibly  be  formed.  But 
when  we  consider  that  the  injuries 
done  to  the  estates  of  Lord  Seafortii 
are  estimated  at  thirty  thousand 
pounds, — to  those  of  Mr  Macpherson 
Grant  at  eight  thousand,— to  those  of 
Mr  Cummmg  Gordon  at  five  thou- 
sand,— ^to  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
at  twelve  hundred,  (we  think,)  and 
to  the  estates  of  many  other  gentle- 
men in  like  proportion ;  to  which  is 
to  be  added  all  tne  loss  of  crops  and 
steadings — along  so  many  straths— 
the  sum-total  of  the  loss  must  in- 
deed have  been  enormous. 

The  deluge  of  rain  that  produced 
the  flood  of  the  dd  and  4th  of  August, 
1829,  fell  chiefly  on  the  Monadh- 
leadh  mountains,  rising  between  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Lochness,  and 
Kingussie  in  Badenoch,  and  on  that 
part  of  the  Grampian  range  forming 
the  somewhat  independent  group  or 
the  Caimgorums.  Tiie  heat  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moray,  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  had  been  un- 
usually great ,-  and  in  the  earlier  part 
of  that  period,  the  drought  so  exces- 
sive, as  to  kill  many  of  the  recently 
planted  shrubs  and  trees.  As  the  sea- 
son advanced,  the  fluctuations  of  the 
barometer  became  very  remarkable; 
but  they  were  not  followed  by  the 
usual  alternations  of  weather.  It  often 
followed  that  the  results  were  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  its  prognostica- 
tions, and  observers  of  the  instrument 
began  to  lose  all  confidence  in  it. 
Tliese  apparent  derangements  arose. 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  remarks,  from  elec- 
trical changes  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
Aurora  Borealis  appeareu  with  un- 
common brilliancy  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  was  frequently  seen 
afterwards,  being  generally  accon»- 
panied  by  windy  and  unsteady  wear 
ther,  tlie  continued  drought  having 
been  sometimes  interrupted  during 
the  previous  mouths  by  sudden  falls  of 
rain  partaking  of  the  character  of  wa- 
terspouts. One  of  these  occurred  on 
Sunday  the  12thof  July,at  Keanlodi- 
luiehart,  a  little  Highland  hamlet  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  In 
the  perish  of  Contin,  in  Ross-shire.  A 
who  had  taken  shelter  under  a 


bridge,  suddenly  beheld  a  moving 
mountain  of  soil,  stones,  and  trees 
coming  down  the  deep  course  of  the 
stream.  He  had  just  time  to  leav6 
his  stance  before  it  reached  the 
bridge,  overthrew  it  in  a  moment^ 
and  devastated  the  plain  borderii^ 
the  lake.  All  the  grown-up  peqile 
of  the  hamlet  were  at  church,  but  the 
children,  who  were  playing  at  home^ 
were  miraculously  preserved  by  es- 
caping to  a  hillock  before  the  river 
reached  the  spot  The  people  coming 
from  church  were,  by  the  fall  of  the 
bridges,  caught  between  two  impaas^ 
able  torrents,  and  had  barely  time  to 
save  their  lives  by  crowding  to  an 
elevated  spot,  where  they  remained 
till  the  waters  subsided.  The  whole 
fury  of  the  flood  rushed  directly 
against  their  devoted  houses;  ana 
these,  and  every  thing  they  contained| 
were  at  once  annihilated,  as  well  as 
their  crops,  together  with  the  very 
soil  they  grew  on ;  and  after  the  <& 
bade  had  passed  away,  the  course  of 
the  river  ran  through  the  ruined 
hearths  of  this  so  recently  happy  a 
community.  This  waterspout  did 
not  extend  beyond  two  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  village,  which  led,  con- 
tinues Sir  Thomas,  these  simple  peo- 
ple to  consider  their  calamity  as  a 
visitation  of  Providence  for  their 
landlord's  vote  in  Parliament  in  fa- 
vour of  Catholic  Emancipation. 

Sir  Thomas  has  a  very  plausible  the- 
ory to  account  for  the  great  floods  ^ 
the  dd  and  4th  of  August  The  previ- 
ous prevalence  of  westerly  winds  had 
produced  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
vapour  somewhere  tothenorthof  our 
island,  and  the  column  beingsuddenly 
impelled  by  a  strong  north-easterly 
blast,it  was  driven  towards  the  south- 
west, its  right  flank  almost  sweeping 
the  Caithness  and  Sunderland  coasts^ 
until,  rushing  up  and  across  the  Mo- 
ray Frith,  it  was  attracted  by  the 
lofty  mountains  of  the-Monadh-leadh 
range,  and  discharged  its  torrents  into 
the  Nairn,  the  Findhom,  the  Spey, 
the  Lossie,  the  Deveron,  the  Don,  and 
the  Dee,  and  their  various  tribu- 
taries. Certain  it  is,  that  these  and 
other  rivers  were  all  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  the  flood  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  those  mountidns.  That 
part  of  the  Spey  which  is  above  the 
line  marked  by  Sir  ThomaavY%ftVa3c^'<i 
swollen  at  di*|  v7lpSiQ^\oi«^%^a)ie3«^^ 


«.,  ^«^vM»  utHi'Sixi/i  pari  of'  our  an- 

al  allowance   of  rain  fell  within 

jsc  Iwcnty-four  hours!    This,  too, 

\A  at  a  great  distance  froju  the 

juiitains — so  that  among  them  the 

in  must  have  been  like  one  of  the 

ods,  which  was  described  by  one 

tlie  suffererts  from  its  fury,  as 

ust  pcrfeckly  ridiculous." 

!)n  tnc  27 tU  of  July,  there  was  wliat 

TiLomaA   calls    **  an   appendix 

>d«"    Each  of  the  four  ])rmcipal 

ers,  the  Nairn,  tlie  iMndhom,  the 

*y,  and  the  Dee,  had  an  appendix 

»d.  But  these  appendices  did  not, 

those  of  Dr  Parr  to  hb  Spital 

non — to  his  sermon  on  education 

id  to  the  character  of  Fox  by  Phi- 

tris  Varvicencis,   transcend    in 

nitude  the  very  original    per- 

lauces  to  which  tliey  severally 

I  appended.    The  Nairn  seems 

ive  been  more  ambitious  in  bis 

!ndix  than  any  of  his  brethren. 

Fiudhom  bad  so  completely 

usted  the  subject  in  his  first  dis- 

^,  that  be  had  but  little  new 

}t  to  bring  forward  on  tlie  27th. 

Spey  had  so  triumphantly  re* 

d  all  obstacles  in  his  great  ap- 

jicc  on  tlie  4th,  that  on  the  27th 

a  comparatively  plain  sailing; 

s  for  tlie  Dee,  tliere  was  litUe 

>r  him  to  do,  but  to  s weeo  awav 


..a       aaiKl 


bold  Highland  < 
through  a  straigl 
somewhat  more 
tent,  but  of  muc 
its  sinuosities; 
the  waters  from 
Monadh-lcadh  g 
from  his  mountai 
tlie  morning  of 
armed  witli  stone 
uiitted  sad  havo« 
especially  on  tha 
Aberarder.    Seve 
to  reap,  in  one  da} 
there  of  a  crop,  f« 
rent  was  payable 
awajr  the  fuUing-n 
all  Its  heavy  uuu 
Cantray,  nine  mili 
it  was  with  mucl 
back  to  its  Highlaii 
Nairn,  in  the  flood 
it  away  on  a  secon 
landed  it  at  Kilravo 
of  eleven  miles, 
amused  himself  wii 
two  bridges  on  the  ] 
of  road,  one  at  Dui 
other  of  two  archei 
Aultranagh.   He  th 
mill  of  Clara,  whi< 
molished.    But  it 
all  possible  expedi 
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must  have  been  n»ucli  amu(<ed  by  a 
little  incident.  Haviiifi:  risen  hieh 
ODBdry-stoue  wall, dividing  the  HoEn 
and  Kihavoch  eBtatets,  he  had  no 
Hooner  touched  the  foundation,  than 
the  sods  on  titfc  U)p  of  it  became,  as 
it  'ir«i*e,  alive  with  mice,  all  forcing 
tlioirimy  out,tio  etjcape  as  fast  as  tliey 
couldiVom  the  iuilndation  that  threat- 
ened their  citailel.  The  old  castle  of 
Kilraroch  seemed  to  stand  in  a  sea, 
but  the  Nairn  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  its  walls,  so,  out  of  spite, 
he  carried  off  above  two  acres  of  a 
tli^iving  wood  of  deciduous  trees. 
A  little  farther  down,  he  carried 
away  about  one-tliird  of  the  fifty 
arable  acres  belonging  to  the  farm 
of  Roaefield,  or  destroyed  them  be- 
yond all  power  of  redemption,  by 
de|)08itB  ot  gravel  and  stones.  The 
cro))s  and  grass  were  utterly  ruined — 
a  number  of  extensive  works  anui- 
hilated^^the  lime-beds  of  manure 
Hw^pt  away,  together  with  the  whole 
com  t>f  Kist  year;  and  the  whole  farm, 
now  in  a  state  of  chaos,  lies  at  the 
mercy  of  every  partial  rise  of  the 
rhen  The  crop  ruined  on  the  estate 
of  Kiiravoch,  is  estimated  at  L.0OO, 
and  the  actual  damasre  done  to  the 
property,  has  been  calculated  by  the 
factor  at  L.2400.  Lord  Cawdor's 
loss  of  soil,  and  other  injury  done  to 
his  estate  along  this  part  of  the  Nairn, 
may  be  set  down  at  L.-2<H)0,  and  that 
of  Mr  Macintosh  of  Geddes,  at  L.1200. 
The  inundation  here  spread  fat  over 
the  rich  plain  on  the  right  bank, 
flooding  some  of  the  farm-houses  tliat 
were  d<)0  yanls  from  the  usual  margin 
of  tlie  river,  and  ruining  tlie  crops  to 
an  extent  that  defies  calculation. 

All  this  was  pretty  well,  and  ouffht, 
we  think,  to  have  satisfied  the  Nairn. 
But  after  quitting  the  above  exten- 
sive arable  plain,  he  got  into  auotlier, 
and  attacked  Fir-hall,  llie  offices 
were  substantially  built,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  bank  about  90  feet  high,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  30  horizon- 
tal yards  from  the  edge  of  tlie  river. 
The  Nairn  attacked  tlie  base  of  this 
bank  with  great  strength  and  science, 
and  cut  it  entirely  back,  until  he  had 
undermined  the  buildings.  Then 
down -came  the  thrashing-mill  and 
tlie- gable  of  a  lofty  btfm.  Not  satis- 
iied  whli  this  signal  display  of  skilful 
praw^eMs  lie  swept  away  great  part 
o^li  rery  thriving  plantation  of  well- 
^rtfvfflf  tiaWer-treea  from  belling  the 


oftice«i.  Arrived  at  the  burgh  of 
Nairn,  he  immediately  attacked  the 
washing-green,  and  made  off  witli  a 
cou])le  of  acres.  The  three  arches 
of  the  bridge  of  Nairn,  aggregate 
breadth  1*20  Teet,  stood  fast;  but  one 
of  two  stone  bulwarks  below  the 
bridge,  appertaining  to  the  pier- 
works,  eleven  feet  liigb,  and  very 
strone:,  was  levelled  and  scattered. 
The  flood  of  the  27tli  did  far  greater 
damage,  f(»r  the  piers  on  tlie  right 
bank  of  the  harbour  gave  way,  and 
one  arch  of  the  bridge,  30  feet  span, 
was  ruined,  and  the  whole  fauric 
shaken.  It  was  very  remarkable  that 
a  fishiug-hut,  about  1*2  feet  long, 
standing  on  a  beach  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  constructed  of  four  posts, 
with  beams  stretched  between  them 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  covered,  roof 
and  all,  with  outside  planks,  stood  un- 
moved in  the  midst  of  the  watera  of 
both  floods  uninjured,  except  tliat  it 
swayed  a  little  from  the  perpendieu- 
liu* ;  while  the  bridge,  the  pier,  a  ves- 
sel that  had  bulged,  nay,  the  very 
rocks,  were  all  yielding  to  the  furious 
force  of  the  deluge.  r«'o  building  of 
stone  and  lime  could  have  stood  in 
the  same  place ;  and  its  preservation. 
Sir  Tliomas  rightly  says,  is  wortliy  of 
record,  as  a  valuable  fact,  to  prove 
how  much  power  ])Osts  and  planks 
will  resist  m  such  a  situation.  It 
stands,  says  he,  as  a  useful  instructor 
to  the  burghers  of  Nairn,  for  the  re- 
storation oT  their  harbour,  the  damage 
done  to  which  is  calculated  at  L.2jU0. 
And  here  we  conclude  our  abstract 
of  the  achievements  of  the  Nairn. 
His  hands  were  not  died  in  human 
blood.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
August,  a  schooner-rigged  vessel  was 
lost  in  attempting  to  run  into  Nairn 
hari)our  before  the  wind,  and  the 
crew  perished;  but  the  river  had  no 
hand  in  that  catastrophe,  and  it  is 
but  fair  play  to  give  the  devil  his  due. 
The  FiNDUOKN  is  in  all  respects  a 
superior  being  to  tlie  Nairn ;  nor  will 
any  ontf  who  lias  seen  Ilelugas — the 
resideiiclMf  our  woi*tliy  author- 
wonder  afffie  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  writes  about  this  noble  river.  The 
Findhom  is  bom  in  a  marish  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  Monadh-leadh  group— and  pur- 
sues a  rejoicing  course  of  about 
ninety  miles  through  a  district  of 
country  of  not  less  than  «lxVif-^>w9 
ot  all  ttl«  T\N«t%  v^  «^s^^a»^^^^wt^' 
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with      some    wretched 
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ik  with  the  woods,  and 
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e  their  seven  senses,  and 

lource,  take  some  river 

lie,  and  walk  in  music  to 

r'hy,  the  Findhorn  will 

lorc  of  the  spirit  of  High- 

,  in  three  days,  than  they 

e  all  tlieir  life-lone,  in 

t  leading-strings  along 

d  military ;  the  Sjiey  too 

and  instnictive  fellow- 

the  Dee  a  positive  Poet, 

the  dullest  wight  with 
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view  the  Findhorn  in 

leaving  its  bleak  parent 

irough  a  deep  ravine  in 

rocks,  whence  it  enters 

istoral  glen  and  valley, 

steep  and  high  moim- 

^asional  rocky  faces,  but 

?rcd  with  a  rich  and  va- 

p.  In  those  regions  the 

Jiout  parallel,  and  did 

t  was  possible  for  water 

iug  away,  for  example, 

1-house  of  Lag^au,  and 

iring  of  wool  ot  heaven 

nany  thousand  nlippn 


arches,  heaved  them  all  up  ii 
air,  like  the  lid  of  a  chest,  ai 
vin^^  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  tl 
land-abutments,  rolled  on  to 
triumphs.    The  beautiful  valh 
plain,  oelow  Frecbum,  in  oldei 
no  doubt,  a  lake,  resumed  tha 
racter.  The  river  chan^d  its  coi 
several  places,  scarifymg  many 
and  carrying  some  away  froi 
farm  of  Invereig.  The  eight-mili 
and  everywhere  extremely  n 
glen,  called  the  Streens,  felt  thi 
of  the  flood — the  spouts  of  ra 
ving  converted  every  dry  scar  i 
mountain-faces  into  a  torrent,  i 
soon  cut  it  into  a  ravine,  and  co 
acres  with  huge  stones  and  hec 
gravel,  to  the  depth  of  many  fet 
some  places,  where  the  hillsidi 
formerly  quite  entire,  it  was 
open,   and  fragments  of   deti 
rocks,  eight  or  ten  tons  in  wi 
were  thrown  down  into  the 
Coming  to  Lord  Cawdor's  prop 
the  flood  carried  away  the  gard 
the  house  of  (.^uilliachan,  anc 
crop  on  twenty  acres  of  land — 
ring  more  or  less  the  whole  farm 
deed,  all  the  small  farms  hereal 
were  nearly  mined  by  the  ann 
tion  of  half  their  arable  lands.  E 
Tchirfogrein,  "  the  place  hid 
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of  a  cowhouse  alone  remained^-the  pect«d  that  there  ww  a  Hid|^  thtr«  at 

whole  crop  was  gone— >so  were  six  all.     Grouped  with  tooie  cottages  and 

acres  of  arable  land,  and  all  the  rest  eome  other  trees,  at  a  point  ahost  IM 

was  ruined  by  deep  deposits  of  sand  J^iAb  shore  the  bridge,  grew  one  of  the 

and  gravel.    The  poor  tenants  remo-  ™<»t  beautiful  ashes  I  erer  beheld.    It 

ved  to  the  farm  ofKnochandhu.  The  had  a  taU  triple  stem,  supporting  a  per. 

house  stood  about  twenty  yards  from  f««*  V^^  ^  foliage.    The  largest  ef  its 

the  edge  of  a  haugh,  100  feet  high  *^»^  divisions  ^  12^  fert  in  ciiviim. 

aboreflie  Findhora.    But  the  « ap-  ^«~f »  ^^l^f^  ^i^  ^t  ^«  ""^ 

pendix  flood,"  of  the  27th,  findi^  ^  ■^'**  ^  ^^ ^J^t."^^^^  ^ 

UmT  base  of  this  lofty  bank  already  ^^7^  w\       !^     i!l?      L^ 

scarified   attacked  undermined  and  ^*^'  ^"*  ****  gardener  had  no^iptN. 

scarmeo,  awacKea,  unaermmea,  ana  ,^    ^^  f^  j^,  ^^    ^^^  aU  at  onoe  k 

tumbled  It  down  m  enormous  masses,  ^^  ^j,^  ,  ^^^j  J^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

with  a  noise  like  volleys  of  artUlery  ^  ^^  j^  ^„^  y,^  ^         ^^  ^ 

-so  that  the  house,  though  not  hurl-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,,,^  i     rtruck  the  sar- 

ed  over,  had  to  be  deserted,  standing  f^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^d  throwing  up  the 

as  it  now  did,  on  the  edge  of  a  red,  agitated  element  to  a  great  height.  Down 

raw,  perpendicular  precipice  a  hun  ^t  went  out  of  sight,  with  an  enonnoui 

dred  teet  highv    Lord  Cawdor's  loss  bank  of  graycl,  torn  away  and  retained 

is  estimated  at  L.6000 — and  many  by  the  long  and  multiplied  reticuktloBs 

poor  people  were  reduced  to  utter  of  its  roots.     As  it  got  rid  of  a  part  of 

want  and  ruin.     The  Findhom  then  this  dead  weight,  and  rapidly  approadiel 

attacked  the  old  military  bridge  at  the  bridge,  Ito  branches  rose  ibr  a  ms- 

Dulsie,  which  consists  of  one  bold  ment,  with  great  migesty,  some  40  of  50 

and  lofty  arch  of  46  feet,  spanning  feet  above  the  water,  and  fell  backward^ 

the  yawning  chasm.    The  Findhom  In  «"cb  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  root 

attacked  him  in  close  column,  with  forward.     In  an  Instant  it  was  sneked 

all  his  forces— having  risen  en  masse  >"*<>  **>•  ▼^rt^  of  the  centre  arch.    The 

forty  feet  above  his  usual  level.    But  branches  and  smaller  limbs  wwe  groimd 

though  invaded  to  within  three  feet  *?  pieces  with  a  nois^  like  thunder,  mlii- 

of  hl?key-stone,theoldveteran  stood  fi«i  with  tihat  of  the  eiq»losion.  of  gnij. 

fast,  and  repulsed  the  enemy,-or  ^t""',    ^"^  ^       J  ^ZJ^^'ll 

rather  suffered  him  to  make  his  2?'^'  '  «~"*"|  J^^„  ^i^^da^SjJ 

escape  along  the  foun^^^        of  his  ^^  the  wTside  of  thV^dge,^h«; 

piers,    m  Findhom  was  here  re-  ^^  .^  ^.^^   ^^„^^    When  the  river 

inforced  by  the  Drumlochan  Bum,  g^ibsided,  the  bridge  of  Ferness,  to  the 

in  Its  ordinary  state  hardly  sufficient  astonishment  of  every  one,  emerged  from 

to  keep  a  saw-mill  going,  but  now  a  ^be  flood,  with  no  other  damage  than  the 

column  of  water  ten  feet  deep  by  loss  of  a  part  of  its  southern  wing-walh 

forty  in  breadth.    Its  very  branches  ^id  road-way,  estimated  at  about  L.100. 

were  mighty — and  carried  away  two  But  the  preservation  of  the  arches  and 

bridees  of  twenty  feet  span.    The  the  body  of  the  bridge,  must  ever  ocea- 

Findliorn,  swollen  with  so  many  fu-  sion  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  miracle  oj 

nous  auxiliaries,  now  resolved  to  masonry." 

sweep  away  the  magnificent  bridge  The  flood  now  reached  the  Re 

of  Ferness.     It  was  built  of  solid  lugas  property — and  here  ripped  uj 

granite  by  the  Parliamentary  Com-  an  old  tragic  secret:— 

mtesioiier8,con8W^^^^  "  At  one  pUce,   Immediately  ab<m 

of  thirty-six    fifty-five,    and  thirty  ^^^  ^^     ^^^  ^  „^^  ^^  it  ^ 

feet  si^n,  Md  founded  on  the  solid  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^.^  Caim,  rising  on  thi 

rock.  But  bir  Thomas  s  line  aescrip-  ,^^^^  ^f  ^  steeply  inclined  bank  of  70  « 

Uon  of  this  attack  must  be  given  un-  qq  f^^  ^igii,    xhis  heap  of  stones  wa 

abridged :—  raised  over  the  body  of  a  man  of  th 

"  It  went  on  t«»  rise  in  this  way  till  name  of  Cumin,   who*   having  haagei 

about  7  o'clock,  when  the  haugh  on  the  himself  in  his  bam  in  the  beginning  o 

right  bank  was  covered,  and  the  arches  the  18th  century,  that  is  to  say,  ahon 

were  not  only  completely  filled,  but  the  100  years  before  the  time  I  now  speak  oi 

water  was  level  with  the  top  of  the  para^  was  buried  on  the  march,  accordingi 

pet,  27  feet  above  the  ordinary  level;  the  custom  observed  with  suicides,     Th 

and,  indeed,  if  a  few  yards  of  the  para-  moment  the  ditch  was  opened  down  th 

ptto  towards  the  left  and  highest  bank  fiice  of  the  bank,  \\  ooSiits^ft^  ^^  ^^R^» 

Jm4  nst  ^ppeafsd;  na  «oe  cooM  bare  m»m  every  sliowcc  ol  «3flv  \  «A,Vto%^w« 


••» 
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I  84)methiiig  like   long  red    hair 

ig  in  the  lirt'c/e,  near  the  top  of 

en  bank.    On  clinibing  up  to  in- 

i  the  matter,  what  was  his  hor- 

dread  when  lie  discovered  that 

was  attadied  to  a  ghastly  human 

[e  fled  home  in  terror,  and  the 

rowded  out  to  see  the  wonder. 

ley  found  the  corpse  of  Cumin, 

;,   that  if  any  one  could  have 

im  alive,  he  must  have  perfectly 

d  his  features.     The  head  pro- 

i>rizontally  from  the  bank,  and 

iitiou  from  the  body  had  tinged 

beneath  it  of  a  black  colour,  to  a 

ble  depth.      The  cause  of  the 

ion  of  the  body  was  manifestly 

xruginous  sand  it  was  buried  in. 

\v>is  found  about  his  neck,  and 

to  the  fatal  beam.     During  the 

iwing  the  discovery  of  the  body, 

descendants  carried  all  off,  and 

m  in  the  churchyard  of  £den- 

iidlioru,  though,  during  tiie 
]J  entitled  to  the  cognomen 

0  Bridge-l>e8troyer,"  'was 
Wellington  at  Burgoti,  often 

He  rose  thirtr-one  feet 
c  bridge  of  Da]nich,  a  fine 

1  of  elghty-t^o  feet  span, 
-four  troni  parapet  to  or- 
iter-level,  springinff  from 
*but  after  a  whole  day 


origin  in  the  hills  dividiu 
of  Braeniorav  from  that  o 
and  is  formed  by  the  coi 
many  small  streams.  Its 
a  stretch  of  six  or  seven 
the  spot  where  it  leaps  in* 
a  wild  waterfall,  to  its  ji 
the  Findhorn,  is  exquisite 
Mr  Gumming  Bruce*s  os 
phail  stretches  nearly  t 
extremity  five  or  six  miU 
fall — and  he  had  arange  ol 
all  along  its  course,  the  '. 
of  whicli  were  entirely  i 
by  tlie  flood.  It  carried  a' 
ti'ful  bridge  of  one  arch 
been  there  for  nearly  a  c 
broke  quite  over  the  pi 
still  the  arcli  stood  till  ab 
ter  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
very  large  trees  came  doi 
stream,  stuck  witliin  it  i 
and  the  pressure  accumule 
it  was  carried  off  en  masst 
ally  hurried  for  some  dist 
the  river,  before  it  went 
and  sunk. 

The  Dorback  which  joi 
vie,  comes  from  the  wil 
Lochindorbe,  remarkable 
tensive  ruins  of  its  insule 
and  has  many  tributary  bu 
of  its  branches  destroyed  i 
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tlirougli  a  ravine  Uiirtj;  feet  wide, 
the  flood  was  twenty  feet  Idgh — a 
toweriiig  altitude  for  a  rivulet  wludi, 
in  ordinary  seasons^  you  may  wade 
— at  a  hundred  fords — knee-deep. 
Lower  down,  tlie  deluge  of  rain  per- 
formed a  curiouB  adiievement  It 
60  soaked  and  saturated  about  an 
acre  of  wood  on  the  face  of  a  bank, 
100  feet  high,  that  the  whole  mass, 
with  slopes  and  terraces  covered 
with  bircli  and  alder-trees,  gave  way 
at  once,  threw  itself  headlong  down, 
and  bounded  across  the  Dorback, 
blocking  up  tlie  waters  in  that  tre- 
mendous flood. 

''  William  Macdonald,  the  farmer  of 
EaBter  TillygleiiH,  lyitDeflned  this  pheno- 
menon. He  told  me  that  it  fell  *  wV  a 
aor%  o*  a  dumb  sound,'  which,  though 
somewhat  of  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
will  yet  convey  the  true  meaning  better 
than  apy  more  correct  expression.  As- 
tonished and  confounded,  Mocdonald  re- 
mained gazing.  The  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley is  here  some  200  yards  or  more  wide, 
and  the  flood  nearly  filled  it.  The  stop- 
page was  not  so  great,  therefore,  as  alto- 
gether to  arrest  tlie  progress  of  the  stream. 
But  this  sudden  obstacle  created  an  ac 
fumulatlon  of  water  behind  it,  which 
went  on  increasing  for  nearly  an  hour, 
till,  becoming  too  powerful  to  be  longer 
resiiAcd,  the  enormous  dam  began  to  yield, 
and  wai  swept  off  at  once,  and  harled 
onwards  like  a  floating  island.  But  this 
waa  not  all;  for  while  Macdonald  was 
standing,  lost  in  wondennent,  to  behold 
hia  farm  thug  sailing  off  to  the  ocean  by 
arres  at  a  time,  better  than  half  an  acre 
more  of  it  rent  itself  away  from  its  native 
hill,  and  descended  at  once,  with  a  whole 
grove  of  trees  on  it,  to  the  river,  where  it 
rested  most  accurately  on  its  natural  base. 
The  flood  Immediately  assailed  this,  and 
carried  off  the  greater  part  of  it  piecemeal. 
i*ort  of  it  yet  remains,  however,  with  the 
trees  growing  on  it,  in  the  upright  po^i- 
tion,  after  having  travelled  through  a  ho- 
rizontal distance  of  60  or  70  yards,  with 
a  perpendicalar  descent  of  not  less  than  60 
feet." 

Tlie  Dorback  then  destroyed  the 
Iveautiful  meal-mill  and  carding-mill 
of  J>unphail.  The  whole  family,  con- 
sisting of  the  miller,  a  most  merito- 
rious and  ingenious,  and  what  is  far 
iM-tter,  rpllgious  young  man,  Wil- 
liam Sutherland — a  boy  his  brother 
-^the  nfssistant  miller— a  lad,  and  a 
sm'ant  girl,  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  flood.  As  they  were 
•'ngi*^  In  family  w6nih!p,  down 
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came  the  river  suddenly  upon  tliem, 
pouring  into  tlie  liouse  boUi  by  the 
doors  and  windows.  But  here  we 
must  quote  the  miller's  own  impres- 
sive account  of  the  affair : 

"  <  I  ran,*  said  the  miller,  '  to  the  bed 
where  my  little  brother  lay ;  and,  snatch- 
ing him  up,  I  carried  him  out  to  the 
meal-mill,  the  floor  of  which  was  elevated 
and  dry,  and  I  kindled  a  Are  on  the  bricks 
to  keep  him  and  the  lass  warm.  By  thiii 
time,  the  cattle  were  up  to  the  bellies  in 
water  in  the  byre ;  and  I  ran  to  throw 
straw  bundles  under  them  and  the  pigs, 
to  raise  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
drowned.  I  had  hardly  returned  to  the 
house,  when  the  south  gable,  which  had 
the  current  beating  against  it,  fell  inwards 
on  the  other  room,  and  I  was  instantly 
obliged  to  knock  out  that  wind(»w  in  the 
north  gable,  to  let  the  water  escape,  other- 
wise we  must  have  perished  where  we 
were.  About  five  o'clock,  I  observed  my 
neighbours  John  (vrant  and  his  wife 
standing  on  the  bank  in  front.  The  dis- 
tance  between  us  was  not  thirty  yards, 
yet  I  could  not  make  them  hear  for  the 
fearsome  roar  of  the  water,  which  was 
now  quite  tremendous.  Large  trees  were 
constantly  coming  down  and  striking 
against  tlie  carding-milL  The  look  up 
the  water  was  awful.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  sea  was  coming  down  upon  us,  with 
terrible  waves,  tossing  themselves  into  the 
air,  much  higher  than  the  houses.  I  saw 
Grant's  wife  go  up  the  bank,  and  she  re.- 
tumed  some  time  afterwards  with  four 
men.  We  watched  them  consulting  toge- 
ther, and  our  hopes  rose  high  ;  but  when 
we  saw  them  leave  the  place  without 
making  any  attempt  to  save  us,  we  thought 
that  all  hope  for  us  in  this  world  wvtn  gone. 
Willingly  would  I  have  given  all  I  had, 
or  might  expect  to  poeseM,  to  have  plant- 
ed but  the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  those  of 
my  companions,  on  yon  bit  green  so<l, 
then  still  untouched  by  the  waters.  Krery 
moment  we  expected  the  crazed  walls  of 
the  house  to  yield,  and  to  bury  us  in  their 
ruins,  or  that  we  and  it  together  should 
be  swept  away.  We  began  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  fitto  that  seemed  to  await 
us.  I  thank  Almighty  God  that  sup- 
ported me  in  that  hoar  of  trial.  I  felt 
calm  and  collected,  aid  my  assistant  wa^ 
no  less  HO.  MyUttle  brother,  too,  eaid 
he  was  na  feared ;  but  the  woman  and 
the  lad  were  frantic,  and  did  nothing  but 
shriek  and  wring  thtrir  hands. 

"  *  While  we  were  in  this  aitiiatlon,  we 
suddenly  saw  about  eixty  people  oomiag 
down  the  bank,  and  our  hopm  rn*ired. 
The  four  men  had  gone  la  nd«a  \b»  ^hkikv 
U^y  aktd  i^i^Y  HQw  fwyV^^'l^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
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tnmt  And  furrowed  hf  a  dnen  dMumelt, 
WM  ooT«red  with  large  itonce,  gniTtl,  and 
torn  up  roots.  The  rock  in  the  old  chan- 
nel had  been  rendered  unaTailing  by  the 
great  quantity  of  gravel  brought  down, 
which  raised  the  water  over  it,  so  that  it 
acted  against  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
mortary  grarel  that  was  incapable  of  re- 
sisting it ;  and  thus  the  house  was  left  in 
the  midst  of  ruin — like  a  precious  gem» 
the  lustre  and  effect  of  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  its  setting  being  injured,  and 
the  stone  itself  left  in  Jeopardy.  <  Dread- 
ful, indeed/  says  Mrs  Cummiiig  Bruce, 
feelingly,  in  a  billet  written  in  reply  to 
our  enquiries,  '  is  the  devastation  tliat  a 
few  hours  have  wrought.  But  we  must 
be  thankful  that  all  around  us  are  safe. 
God*s  will  be  done.  I  diuresay  we  were 
all  too  proud  of  the  beauty  of  our  >'a11ey, 
—a  beauty  which  we  had  not  given,  and 
could  not  take  away,  but  which  has  va- 
nished in  an  instant  before  His  sweeping 


arm. 


*  II 


This  18  the  spirit  in  which  all  losses 
in  this  life  should  be  met ;  and  though 
from  the  eyes  of  her  who  felt  and 
feels  thus,  the  **  beauty  of  our  valley" 
be  indeed  gone,  yet  it  shall  endure 
for  ever  before  her  imagination,  thus 
kindled  always  by  a  light  from  hea- 
ven. 

But  we  now  accompany  the  wor- 
thy Baronet  to  his  own  **  Belugas," 
where  the  Divie  acted  nearly  as  wick- 
ed a  part  as  at  Dunphail.  Vet,  after 
all,  we  believe  in  our  conscience  that 
lie  could  not  help  it.  The  man  who, 
when  hurried  headlong  by  the  force 
of  one  single,  or  twenty  united  swol- 
len passions,  would  seek,  after 
spreading  irremediable  misery  far 
and  wide,  to  palliate  his  wickedness 
by  the  plea  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
voluntary  agent,  is  suitably  answered 
by  an  immediate  order  for  his  exe- 
rution.  But  a  river  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  marshes  of  earth  and  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  cannot  successfully 
fi^ht  against  his  WUl-o'-wisps  and 
his  Stars.  We  have  sometimes  seen 
a  stream  vainly  resisting  earth,  air, 
and  skjT  to  flood  him,  and  trying  to 
make  bis  escape  into  bays  and  nooks 
—but  it  would  not  do — ^he  soon  be- 
came red,  and  Uien  raving — ^mad  as 
well  as  drumly — ^and  knocking  his 
head  a^inst  rocks  and  bridges,  rush- 
ed howlinff  like  a  maniac  to  the  sea. 
On  the  3a  and  4th  of  August,  the 
Divie  was  indeed  an  object  rather  of 
pity  thaa  of  anger—of  poetical  won- 

on  and  ftwe,  than  of  loMral  blme 
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and  condemnation.  Sir  Thomas,  who 
suffered  so  sadly  from  hia  insani^, 
compassionately  saw  his  conduct  in 
this  light,  and  for  sake  of  his  many 
virtues,  regards  him  with  entire  for- 
giveness. 

The  chief  part  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  Relugas,  occupies  a  pe« 
ninsula  bounded  to  the  east  by  the 
Divie,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Find- 
horn.  The  house  stands  on  a  ter- 
race facing  the  west,  in  which  direc- 
tion  the  \kwil  stretches  to\(^ards  the 
Findhom.  The  south  front  looks 
over  the  garden,  extending  up  the 
glen  of  tlie  Divie,  and  immediately 
above  a  wooded  bank,  which  slopes 
from  the  garden  into  an  island  call- 
ed the  Mill  Island,  formed  by  the 
water  led  off  from  the  Divie  as  a 
mill-stream.  This  mill-stream  ran 
peacefully  along  the  base  of  that  su- 
perbly wooded  l>ank,  where  trees  of 
all  kinds  grew  to  the  height  of  eighty 
feet,  and  produced  an  impenetrable 
shade.  The  side  of  the  Mill  Island, 
next  tiie  Divie  itself,  was  defended 
by  a  spine  of  wooded  rocks,  rising 
abruptly,  and  terminating  at  the  up- 
per end  in  a  picturesque  castellated 
mass  called  we  Otter's  Rock,  On 
the  Mill  Island  itself  the  greatest 
care  was  lavished,  tlie  peacenil  mill- 
stream,  the  lawny  grass  glades,  the 
winding  walks,  and  the  rocky  ridges, 
having  all  been  adorned  with  all  uiat 
was  most  rare,  till  it  was  converted 
into  a  spot  of  delightfiil  retirement. 
At  the  back  of  the  house,  a  pictu- 
resque conical  wooded  hill,  called 
the  Doune,  rises  to  the  eastward. 
Tlie  Divie  coming  from  tlie  south, 
after  skirting  the  whole  length  of  the 
MUl  Island,  strikes  against  tne  south- 
em  base  of  tlie  Doune,  and  then  turns 
off  to  the  eastward  at  a  right  angle, 
immediately  above  which  pohit  the 
stables  and  other  offices  stand,  40 
feet  perpendicular,  and  158  feet  ho* 
rizontal  from  the  water's  edge,  form- 
ing two  sides  of  a  square  correspond* 
ing  to  the  ftnglo  of  the  river.  After 
leaving  the  offices,  the  Divie  sweep 
for  a  circuit  of  half  a  mile  round  ttie 
south,  east,  and  north  bases  of  the 
Doune,  between  lofty  and  Tockv 
banks,  luxuriantly  wooded  with 
statelv  timber,  and  along  the  min- 
gled lawns  and  wooded  oanks  that 
slope  towards  its  stream  from  the 
north  front  of  tll;i«  \\OMAft«  \X  y^^^^ 


.L?**"^  ?f  «  little  mstic  Doric 
•npip,  partly  constnictpd  of  niasoii- 
.  ami  partly  of  unpeeled  spruce 
see,  tliat  occupied  an  isolated  roik 
»ve  a  broken  cascade  crossed  by 


.  j«fc-.  '      . "*  ""^^    (""""ady.) 
•  John  ijreply-aiid  looking  ui^ 

It  resembled  the  outlet  to  eome  mat 
-td  «».  thRt  had  suddenly  broken  from 

^th"     ^*^»l~dy8orl0feet 
^•tbim  any  one  had  ever  seen  it,  and 
ug  directly  down  against  the  sloping 
^  uiider  the  offices,  where  we  weiS 
ling,  it  washed  up  ow  the  shrubs 
«trawberry.beds,  with  a  strange  and 
ning   flux   and  reflux,  dashing  out 
the  ground  10  or  15  ^-ardsat  a  time, 
wing  the  knees  of  some  of  the  party. 
m,  as  they  thought,  far  beyond  its 
^,--and,   retreating  with  a  suction, 
li  it  requ  red  great  exertion  to  resist, 
whirlpool  produced  by  the  turn  of 
w,  was  in  some  phices  elevated  10 

\ri!^  T*""**  "^**  ^"^  *he  rocks 

w^iT",    •".*•"•  '^^  *«  ^he  base 
wooded  slc^M,  forming  the  western 

jTof  the  Mill  rsiand,'thu.c;::::^™ 
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bniiMlMsacfakutilw  other  rocluy  flowed  in 
largatreme  ArooncI  it,witlMiitone  eiugle 
obiitarle  to  iu  acUmi  ;  with  lees  turmoil 
than  Won  iadeed,  ImiI  with  the  terrible 
majesty  of  a  nighty  conqueror  sweeping 
stenily  «««r  tlie  earnoge  of  his  reoent  vic- 
tory. And  well  might  the  eiiemy  tri- 
umph i^For,  heeidee  the  1ms  of  the  Mill 
Islao4|  wiikh  I  hod  looked  for,  the  beao- 
tifal  hangittg  hank,  covered  with  joiyestie 
forest  and  oraamental  trees,  of  all  kinds, 
and  of-  frowth  so  freah  and  vigorons, 
hod  TaurJied  like  the  scenery  of  a  dream, 
and,  in  its  place,  was  tlie  garden  hedge, 
running  for  between  200  and  300  j/arJs, 
along  the  brink  of  a  red  alluvud  pcrpen^ 
dU'utar  precipice  SO  /e.t  Iwjh,  with  the 
l)road  remorseless  flood,  rolling  at  \\a  base, 
eating  Into  its  foundation,  and,  every  .sue- 
cessire  mimite,  bringing  down  masses  of 
manyeabic  yards.  And  then,  from  time 
to  time,  some  tall  and  grac4*ful  tree,  on 
tlie  brink  of  the  fractured  portions  of  the 
bank  at  either  end,  would  slowly  and 
magnificently  bend  its  head,  and  launch 
into  the  foaming  waves  below.  The 
whole  aeene  had  an  air  of  unreality  about 
it  that  bewihlered  the  senses.  It  was  like 
some  of  theva  wild  melodramatic  exhibi- 
tions, where  nature's  operations  are  out- 
heroded  by  the  mechanist  of  a  theatre,  and 
where  monntains  are  thrown  down  by 
artificial  storms." 

The  ruin  here  described  was  very 
murh  oiring  to  the  confinement  of 
the  DiTie  for  a  p^eat  way  above  the 
waterfall,  and  its  biirstin*]^  at  once 
from  the  gorge  below  it,  called  Mac- 
roa*s  Loup,  into  the  wider  theatre  of 
its  hm-oc.  The  height  of  the  flood 
at  Marrac*B  Loup  was  no  less  than 
40  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  I 
Tiie  river  from  that  spot  towards  tlie 
house  and  oflices  used  to  present 
one  of  the  richest  scenes  imaginable. 
But  when  the  water  had  ebbed  away, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  dark 
ravine  of  sand  and  gravel,  covered 
witli  huge  rounded  lumps  of  stone. 
The  offices  were  within  a  yard  of 
the  crumbling  precipice  of  earth! 
I'liough  they  stand — if  we  rightly 
understand  the  Baronet — 158  feet 
liorixonUil  from  what  used  to  be  the 
water*s  edge !  The  Quantity  of  gror 
\v\  and  stone,  iadeea,  brought  down 
liy  the  Dirie  was  far  greater  than  by 
an«  other  rivar^  It  used  to  be  re- 
mailtaMe  im  the 'depth  of  its  pools; 
bii»tlwi^M  Goitipletely  obliterated 
tlierii, '■dd'-for  many  weeks  after- 
watilk '  H  tlog  -  mijrtit  have  walked 
doifn  ttfr  whole  ronrse  from  Eden* 
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killie  Church  to  tbe  Findhom^  with- 
out having  occaaion  to  swim  oiie 
yard  I  The  Swinuning  Pool  at  Relu- 
gasy  was  16  feet  deep.  It  has  now 
20  feet  deep  of  ^vel  laid  into  i^ 
and  is  converted  mto  a  shallow^  tlie 
bottom  of  which  is  4  feet  higher  thaa 
tlie  former  surface  of  the  water ! 

A  branch  of  the  pleasure  walks 
leads  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Di- 
vie,  as  you  enter  tlie  Relugas  pro- 
perty from  the  Dunphail  march,  for 
more  than  two  miles,  to  the  point  of 
its  junction  with  tlie  Findhorn.  Sir 
Thomas  having  had  lessons  read  to 
him  by  former  floods,  liad  conducted 
the  line  at  an  elevation  thought  by 
all  to  be  above  all  danger. 

"  The  rocks  and  recesses  of  the  woode4 
banks,  and  the  little  grassy  slopes,  were 
covered  in  a  wild  way  with  viany  thou- 
sand shrubs,  of  all  kinds,  etpecially  with 
laurels,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  lilacs,  and 
a  profusion  of  roees,  which  were  thriving 
vigorously,  and  beginning  to  Imur  Mos* 
soms,  whilst  the  rocks  were  covered  with 
the  different  saxifrages,  hung  with  all 
sorts  of  creepers,  and  enamelled  with  a 
variety  of  |[arden  flowers,  all  growing 
artlessly,  as  if  sown  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture. The  path  was  therefore  considered 
to  be  not  unworthy  of  the  exquisite  sce- 
nery through  which  it  led.  But  the  flood 
of  the  3d  and  4th  of  August  left  not  one 
fragment  of  it  remaining,  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Not  a  tree,  or  shrub,  or 
flower,  or  piece  of  soil,  nay,  or  of  mots  fsT 
lichen.  Is  to  be  seen  beneath  that  boldly 
and  sublimely  sketched  line  of  flood,  that 
appears  on  either  side,  and  ft'om  end  to 
end  of  these  rocks,  like  the  awful  hand- 
writing of  God  on  the  wall." 

The  point  of  junction  between  the  • 
Divie  and  the  Findhorn  was  termi- 
nated by  a  picturesque  rock  covered 
with  trees,  and  rendered  accessible 
])y  a  rustic  bridge.  The  nvavea,  wX 
this  meeting  of  the  waters,  were  ter- 
rific, tossing  themselves  20  feet  into 
the  air,  and  throwing  up  the  drfft 
trees,  and  other  bodies,  to  a  great 
height.  The  bridge  and  the  tree^ 
on  the  rock  were  swept  away,  and 
not  even  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  tuft  of ' 
moss  left. 

"  The  damage  don«  at  Relogat  hy  tkt 
flood,  is  perhaps  not  taw,  in  actual  va-  . 
lue,  than  L.I 800;  yet^  m-hen  the  mdkf' 
defrttres  all  alofig  this  wry  foiall  pmyty 
are  ronsidend,  erm  this  MB  la  gprioii 
But  the  beantlea  of  nature  rannot  V«  tsAft^ 
mated  in  vmiwy  *,  «a&  al\%«a|^  \Mlmfgn 


ea  me  Jad,  8mackin|r  his   ^hjp^   i  ^^ese 
^e  ower  kitde  times  to  be  stopping  on 

We  now  return  from  the  Dorback 
md  the  Divie  to  the  Findhom,  whom 
ve  left  at  Randolph's  Bridge  :^ 

"  The  next  spot  I  visited  on  the  morn- 
ng  of  the  ith,  wBa  the  Findborn,  at  Ran- 
olph'8   Bridge.     I   have  aht»dy  meii- 

n!v'  !.  "*  i^^  ^"^^  "^^  to  the  height 
rJi/fyfeet  there,  I  found  it  in  Its  great- 
8t   grandeur,  flooding  over  the   whole 

*uif  *u  .  ^"°^*>'  carrying  large  tree*', 
rith  their  roots  and  branches,  triumph- 
nUy  around  it,  and  washing  so  far  up 
le  road  leading  down  to  it,  as  very  nearly 
>  run  into  a  course  which  I  have  often 
ten  wondered  at  for  calling  an  ancient 
iiannel  of  the  river.     The  turmoil  of  the 
irges  was  so  tremendous,  that  the  pri~ 
litive  rocks  shook,  as  the  Divie  bridge 
ftd  done  the  previous  evening.     Nothing 
HI  convey  an  idea  of  the  violence  and  ve- 
city  of  the  water  that  shot  away  from 
le  whirling  sea  above  the  cliffs.     It  was 
arcely  possible  to  follow  with  the  eye 
e  trees  and  wreck  thatfloated  like  straws 
I  its  surface.     The  force  was  as  much 
ore  than  that  of  a  raging  ocean,  as  gun- 
wder  ignited  within  the  confined  tube 
a  cannon    is  more  terribly  powerful 
an  the  same  material  when  suffered  to 
plode  on  the  open  ground.     I  was  par- 
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place  of  RandolpliBridffej  which  was  *'  But  farther  eonflideration  for  tiitni 

swept  awaj^  ana  that  the  span  shall  was  extinguished  for  a  time,  hj  the  load 

be   160   fe^t,  Which  will   f^rm   the  screams  that  proceeded  from  the  garden^ 

grandest  feature  of  one  of  the  finest  *»"'*  ^^^^  *"<i  children  near  the  offices  at 

possible  landscapes.  Moy.    They  hastened  thither,  and  foond 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  flood  the  flood  rothinf  strongly  about  the  haiue. 

raging  chiefly  against  plains,  woods,  I*  '^»"  "<»*  y«*  *<»  ^••P  *<>  ^^«'  *"*  ^* 
rocks,  and  bridges — but   now  the 
Fittdhom  threatened  and  endanger- 
ed humor  )iS^  and  his  progress  is 

witn  a  t^ic  inrorett.     lernw;  mw  ^^.    woman  standing  by ;  '  I'll  guig 

the  discharge  of  water,  Wreck,  «nd  ^.  •/ 1.^* 


rirer  was  making  rapid  advances,  whilst 
the  people  were  debating  what  was  best 
to  be  done*  '  I  will  go  myself  and  mtt 
them  !'  cried  Mr  Suter.  '  God  forbid  that 


Stones  that  burst  from  the  pass'  at 
the  Craig  of  Coultemose,  over  the 
extensive  plain  of  Forres,  spread- 
ing devastation  abroad  on  that  rich 
and  beautifully  hedgerowed  country. 
On  Monday  the  Sd  of  August,  l5r 
Brfinds  of  Forres,  a  gentleman,  as  it 
appears,  of  rare  intrepidity,  was  pro- 
fessionally called  to  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  which  he  forded  on 
horseback.  Before  he  had  crossed  the 
second  branch  of  the  stream,  he  saw 
the  flood  come  tliundering  down — 
his  horse  was  caught  by  it — he  was 
compelled  to  swim,  and  he  had  not 
long  touched  dry  land,  ere  the  river 
had  risen  six  feet  After  dinner  at 
Moy,  he  accompanied  Mr  Suter,  the 
worthy  dweller  there,  to  several  cot- 
tages, advising  the  inmates  to  leave 
them  without  delay,  and  come  to 
Moy — a  kind  advice,  which  was  taken 
by  all  except  the  family  of  one  Kerr, 
who,  trusting  to  their  great  distance 
from  the  river,  somewhat  obstinate- 
ly refused  to  move.  The  house  of 
Moy,  by  ten  at  night,  was  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  flying 
from  the  flood.  "  There's  twa  fa- 
milies yonder  wholly  surrounded," 
cried  a  voice,  ^  and  as  for  poor  Sandy 
Smith  I  Poor  Funm  I  Naebody  can 
ever  houp  till  sec  him  or  his  family 
again."  This  Sandy  Smith  was  an 
active  boatman,  commonly  called 
Whins,  or,  in  the  provincial  pronun- 
ciation, Funru,  from  his  residence  on 
a  piece  of  furzy  pasture,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  river.  A  far  dis- 
tant gleam  of  light  came  from  his 
window.  *'  I  have  often  heard  of  a 
ray  of  hope,"  said  Mr  Suter,  "  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  experien- 
ced it  in  a  literal  sense."  \Vliat  too 
was  to  become  of  the  Kerrs  at  Stripe- 
side  !  Here  we  must  record  in  our 
pages  an  incident  most  honourable 
to  the  humanity  imd  courage  of  Mr 
Suter:  ^ 


wl'  ye.''«i-'  .Come  along  then,madam,'  nid 
he^  otfering  bis  arm  to  the  old  lady,  wbooa 
he  now  reevgniscd  to  be  Widow  Kosa,  his 
washerwoman,  who  had  only  a  short  tims 
before  escaped  with  her  childj'en,  from 
her  house  at  Strlpeside,  with  the  lots  sf 
every  thing  she  liad  in  this  world.  '  Corns 
along !  we  shall  try  it  at  all  events.*  They 
entered  the  water,  and,  after  three  or  four 
paces,  it  became  deep.  They  had  to  pan 
through  a  gate,  where  the  current  was 
strong.  '  No  fear,  widow !'  said  Mr  So* 
ter,  '  lean  more  on  my  arm.'  By  this 
time  they  were  up  to  the  middle  in  water. 
*  Haud  mair  to  that  side,  sir,'  cried  th$ 
widow,  '  there's  a  deep  well  here,  and  wt 
may  fa'  intil't.'  They  reached  the  cottagS 
door.  '  What's  the  meaning  of  this  da* 
lay  ?'  demanded  Mr  Suter.  *  Come,  yonnf 
feilow,'  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  ths 
gardener's  youngest  son,  and  bending  hb 
body  to  receive  him,  *  leap  upon  my  ImcIu* 
The  little  urchin  joyfully  obeyed,  and, 
in  ten  minutes,  the  whole  family  were 
saved.*' 

The  stormf ul  blackness  of  the  night 
made  it  impossible  to  assist  either 
the  Kerrs  or  Funns,  but  Mr  Suter 
said,  "  Let  candles  be  placed  in  all 
the  windows  of  the  house,  that  poor 
Whins,  if  yet  in  existence,  may  Imow 
that  he  is  not  forgotten  amidst  th« 
horrors  of  this  awful  night.  But» 
alas !  his  light  no  longer  burns  I"  At 
daybreak  Dr  Brands  hurried  down 
to  the  offices,  and  ascended  the  tower 
to  look  out  from  the  top.  The  pro- 
spect was  awful — all  the  extensive 
plain  of  Forres  being  one  wide-wel- 
tering flood,  down  to  the  expanding 
Frith  and  German  Ocean.  The  houses 
of  Stripeside  were  still  standing ;  and 
he  .saw  too  the  far-off  dwelling  of 
poor  Funns,  its  roof  rising  like  a 
speck  above  the  flood,  that  nad  evi- 
dently made  a  breach  in  one  of  ita 
ends.  Mr  Suter,  about  seven  in  the 
rooming,  went  to  his  own  offices^ 
and  there  he  foww^  ou^  o\  W%  %«^ 


X™!"."""'"  roof.  towardVtho 
Li  1  f?  5^'""'n«'y-    Ah  soon  as  tlior 

A  .Li»  ^    J'^^""Sf  '"■"»«"■  drop  from 

I,  let  himself  drop  from  the  eaves 
a  small  speck  if  ground  hiScr 

«n  the  rest,  close  to  the  foundMion 
the  back  wall  of  the  buildC 

lc-^nd^?i"5*lV'''  <*'f  on  horse- 
.aT.^  dlr?o!-''^  Alexander  also  fn 
uier  direction-to  endeavour  to 
I  a  boat  But  after  many  nu. 
'  escapes  from  danger,  IntreDiill  v 
ountered,the  DoctSr  was  foFcerf 
iout  having  attained  his  objecu* 
™  ^  Moy-  At  this  time  pw? 
^'  *"«»  h"  fwniiy.  were  thus  si- 


lor  «ery  Jarge  tree  that  it  broueht 
"(f  pan  them.     Hi.  ,vlfe,   ~X 

echnd  in  herlap,  and  agiri  of  about 
*  »  boy  of  about  12  years  „f     " 

nTi""*  '■":.•''"•     A  bottle  .n^l' 
n  tJie  ground,  near  th. 


ntak>« 


tervening  wood 

A^rain  it  xvfu  f^^ 
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w^'tli  the  inteii 
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main  stream,  an 

wood  with  a  vel 

concluded  its  des 

a  moment  it  aga 

brave  fellows  "W€ 

across  the  siibn 

hin,  makingr  for , 

thatch,  and  a  sm 

of  which  only  w, 

*«r;  so  that,  by 

the  gentlemen  sav 
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under  the  water, 

duck  within  ei-e  tl 

cape.      'J'he   boat 

stream  towards  a  ] 

where  John  Smith 

ther,  were  safely  h 

**  The  boat  was 

V  the  Kincorth  he 

bridge  over  the  Moj 

Munro  again  sprai 

geant  John  Grant, 

Fiudhom,  with  Di 

teasock,  and  Kobcr 
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ter  bringing  the  bo 

bridge,  they,  with  gi 

the  stream  on  the  sou 
«l  along  the  road  til 
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the  rest  of  \uh  life. '  tie  was  now  at  tbe 
]»j^w,  now  at  tlie  stern,  how  hi  tTie  wa- 
ter to  the  neck,  and  aguiiu  he  was  tuggfug 
hard  at  the  oar :  in  short,  he  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  instrument  of  deliverance. 

**  Hfiving  pulled  up  as  far  as  they  could 
in  the  still  water,  they  approached  the 
desperate  current  formerly  noticed  as  ha- 
ving swept  atv-ay  the  two  clins,  and  fear- 
lessly dashed  into  its  tumultuous  wa^Ts. 
For  a  moment  the  Ni>ectutors  were  in  the 
mmit  anxious  doubt  as  to  the  result ;  for, 
though  none  could  pull  a  stronger  oar,  yet 
the  boat,  in  crossing  a  distance  equal  to  its 
own  length,  was  swept  down  200  yards. 
Ten  yards  more  would  have  dashed  them 
to  atoms  on  the  lower  stone  walL  But 
they  were  now  in  c^mporatively  quiet  wa« 
ter ;  and  availing  themselves  of  this,  they 
pulled  up  again  to  the  park,  in  the  space 
betii'een  two  currents,  and  passed,  with  a 
little  less  difficulty,  though  in  the  same 
manner,  the  second  and  third  streams,  and 
at  length  reached  the  houses.  The  spec- 
tators gave  them  three  hearty  cheers.  By 
this  time  the  Kerrs  had  been  left  scarcely 
.  three  feet  of  ground  to  stand  on,  under  the 
back  wall  of  tbe  houses.  A  pleasing  sight 
it  was  to  see  the  boat  touch  that  tiny  strand, 
and  the  despairing  family  taken  on  board. 
After  they  were  safely  stowed,  Yellow- 
Waistcoat  was  observed  wading,  and  sound- 
ing his  way  with  a  pole,  till  he  reached 
the  west  end  of  the  building,  where  he 
pounced  upon  an  enormous  hog,  which  he 
luge«d  down  to  the  boat,  and  threw  it  in 
as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  rabbit.  '  I^Iy 
indigtiatlon  was  stirred  up  against  the 
Kem,*  said  Mr  Suter,  '  thinking  that,  at 
such  a  time,  they  could  hare  thought  of 
risking  Munro's  life  for  such  a  purpose. 
But  I  was  afterwards  pleased  to  learn, 
that  it  was  to  preserve  "  poor  Widow  Koes*s 
soo,  which  was  a*  that  was  noo  left  till 
her.'  ** 

**  How  anxiously  did  the  spectators 
watch  every  motion  of  the  little  boat  that 
was  now  so  crowded  as  very  much  to  im- 
pede the  rowers  I  They  crossed  the  t>vo 
firat  streams,  and  finally  drew  up  for  the 
hist  and  dreadful  trial.  There  the  frail 
bark  was  again  whirled  down ;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  their  exertions,  the  stem 
Just  touched  the  wall,  llie  prow,  how- 
ever, was  in  stiller  water  ;  one  desperate 
pull ;  she  sprang  forward  in  safety,  and  a 
few  more  strokes  of  the  oar  landed  the 
poor  people  amongst  50  or  60  of  their  as- 
Mmbled  friends,  llien  was  there  a  meet- 
ing between  parents  and  son  !  Wluit  gra- 
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tuUtions!  Wha^t  greetings  and  embra- 
cittgs!  Mliaf|pvpp1ing  of  hearts  and  mois- 
tdye^'^eyes  ehsiied !  All  crowded  round 
tbeu^  to  obtain  one  s^^uee/e  o|'  \htir  hands. 


'  Hoot  toot,  nonsense  !*  cried  the  weather- 
beaten  Rodney,  dashing  his  rough  hand 
acf OSS  his  eyes,  <  \rhat*s  this  o*t  ?  Toots ! 
r  canna  stand  this  mair  than  you,  balmtf. 
Od  I  maun  just  greet  it  out.* " 

Old  KeiT*8  account  of  himself  and 
family  during  the  danger  is  interest* 
ing,  and  droll  and  comical  enough 
too  ;^butwe  must  look  after  Funns<, 
Agfiin,  Yellow-Waistcoat  and  his  g^- 
lant  felloivs  plied  tlicir  oarc,  on  the 
work  of  deliverance.  And  first  they 
rescued  from  death,  in  a  lonely  cot- 
tage among  tlic  alders,  a  little  way 
above  tlie  blown-up  bridee,  three 
helpless  old  women,  one  oitliem  for 
years  bedrid.  They  were  found  sit- 
ting on  chairs,  placed  in  a  wooden 
roofed  bed,  nearly  dead  with  cold, 
and  could  not  have  existed  many 
hours  longer.  Yellow-Waistcoat  and 
Sergeant  Grant  lifted  them  out  of 
the  window,  and  ere  long  Mr  Suter 
was  restoring  them  to  life  by  Glen- 
livet.  He  did  not  forget  to  hand  a 
caulker  to  their  deliverers,  and  offer- 
ed  Sergeant  Grant  a  second  dram. 
"  Na,  1  thank  jre,  sir,"  said  tlie  Ser- 
geant, eyeing  it  askance,  and  retreat- 
ing beyond  the  influence  of  its  tem^ 
tation ;  "  I  like  it  ower  weel ;  and  if 
I  tak  it  I  may  forget  mysell,  an*,  God 
kens,  we  need  to  hae  a'  our  wits 
aboot  us  the  day.  But  an  we  get  a* 
the  poor  folk  safe,  Fse  no  say  but 
Fse  get  fou."  Well  said,  noble  fel- 
low—let the  Temperance  Society 
preach  from  that  text ! 

Tlie  boat  was  acaiu  manned,  John 
Smith,  who  had  himself  been  rescu- 
ed from  the  Eamhill  Island,  being 
one  of  the  crew,  and  Yellow- Waist- 
coat at  his  post  In  attempting  to 
row  across  to  the  Moy  embankment 
for  a  larger  boat  lying  tliere,  they 
were  swamped;  but  being  carried 
into  smooth  water,  by  wading  should- 
er to  slioulder,  and  shoulder  deep, 
tliey  reached  the  large  boat  and  soou 
righted  the  small  one.  From  the 
top  of  a  widl,  they  tried  to  drag  the 
large  boat  through  a  gateway,  but.it 
swamped  and  went  don'n.  Wading 
with  only  their  heads  above  water, 
they  again  reached  the  small  boat, 
which  they  had  tied  to  a  pillar  of  the 
gate,  and,  rowing  along  the  road,  dis- 
appeared behind  a  plantation.  Tlie 
small  boat  soon  swamped,  and  tlie 
brave  crew  saved  themselves  by  pro^ 
vidential1]r  catcUiu^«ciQAOASi^\\\%>»% 


r-\r-\mi 


»i,   WHS  me  only  response.    Some 
Jghtless  creature  among  the  crowd  bel- 

**">V  'rJ^^'  ^^"'^  y«"  "««  your  own 
►-oat  /    There  waa  a  degree  of  mimic- 
Q  the  tone  of  hig  voice  that  excited  a 
lentiry  smile ;  bat  the  next  instant  a 
w  murmur  of  disapprobation  went 
Id,  and  the  abashed  caitiff  slunk  away 
nd  backs,  to  shun  the  general  indigna- 
he  had  excited.    For  two  hours  these 
B  men  hung  there,  and  a  thousand 
nes  were  proposed  for  their  rescue. 
~/   '"/^'^«ly  itUected.     Towards 

tt  had  already  got  ropes,  and  were 
nng  to  make  the  hazardous  attempt 
rimmmg  to  their  aid,  when,  to  the 

Sl'^!°l'!?*"  ^tl  ""^  ***  «««nbled, 
beheld  YeUow. Waistcoat  baling  out 
Titer  from  the  boat  with  his  straw- 
iid  soon  afterwards  they  were  seen 
?,/.***•  rw^d,  and  making  for 
•idgeofMoy.   On  their  way  thither, 
rere  the  means  of  saving  Betty  Fmd- 
»e  celebrated  biscuit-baker,  who,  in 
rouring  to  wade  across  the  bridge, 
Hrept  off  her  feet,  and  was  floartng 

nupported  by  the  buoyancy  of  her 
ead  drapery,  when  they  fortunately 
.  and  rescued  her. 
he  clrcumetonces  attending  the  re- 

of  the  boat,  are  folly  equal  to  most 
»  conveniently  marveUons  coinci- 
■o  serviceable  to  novelists.  Wil- 
nith,  being  unable  to  hold  on  longer 
»ou£h8.1ethimuir«...«i^j.        .^ 


niiiy  of  the  name  of  ( 

ing  of  a  poor  invalid. 

in-law  to  Funtis,  Jiis 

infirm,  their  daughter 

man,  and  her  son,  a 

the  silence  seemed  t< 

But  there  the  whole 

roosted  like  fowls  oi 

the  roof.    They  wen 

with  cold;  and  the  ol 

bein^  too  much  enfe. 

stand  the  horrors,  wt 

deranged.    The  next 

hamlet  the  boat  went 

the  Widow  Speedimai 

nd  woman,  with  whoi 

niece,  Isabella  Morri8< 

person.  What  follows 

ing,^-and  William  Shi 

tion  never  surpassed  I 

son's  truth:—. 

"  One  of  the  walls  of 
gone,  and  the  roof  was  oi 
resting  on  a  wooden  boarc 
those  in  the  boat  beheld  a 
ing  spectacle.     Up  to  the 
■at  the  neice,  scarcely  sent 
porting  what  was  now  th< 
her  aunt,  with  the  livid 
countenance  of  the  old  wo 
before  her.     The  story  wiJ 
in  her  own  words,  though 
some  prolixity. 

"  *  It  was  about  eiaht  n 
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bed,  and  slie  lyin*  on't.  Syne  I  tried  to 
keep  her  up,  an*  I  took  a  haud  o*  her  shift 
to  try  to  keep  her  life  in.  But  the  wa- 
ters war  ay  growin.  At  last  I  got  her 
up  wi'  ac  haun  to  my  breest,  and  held  a 
baud  o*  the  post  o*  the  bed  with  the  ither. 
An*  there  wuz  ae  jaw  o*  the  water  tliat 
cam'  up  to  my  breest,  an'  anither  jaw 
cam'  an'  fuppit  my  aunty  oot  o*  my  airms. 
"  Oh  !  Bell,  I'm  gane  !"  says  she  ;  and 
the  waters  ju%t  chokit  ber.  It  wuz  a 
dread fu'  sight  to  see  her  !  That  wuz  the 
fight  and  struggle  she  had  for  life  !  Wil- 
lin'  wuz  she  to  save  that !  An'  her  haun', 
your  honour !  boo  she  fought  wi'  that 
haun* !  It  wad  hae  drawn  tears  o'  pity 
frae  a  heathen  !  An'  then  I  had  a  dread-* 
fu'  spekalation  for  my  ain  life,  an'  I  canna 
tell  the  conseederable  moments  I  was  doon 
in  tlie  water,  an'  my  aunty  abeen  me. 
The  strength  o*  the  waters  at  last  brak 
the  bed,  an*  I  got  to  the  tap  o't ;  an'  a 
dreadfu'  jaw  knockit  my  head  to  the  bed- 
post ;  an*  I  wuz  for  some  time  oot  o'  my 
senses.  It  was  surely  the  death-grip  I 
had  o*  the  post ;  an'  surely  it  wuz  the 
Lord  that  waukened  me,  for  the  dead 
sleep  had  cum'd  on  me,  an*  I  wud  hae 
faun,  and  been  droont  in  the  waters ! 
After  I  cam'  to  mysell  a  wee,  I  feelt 
something  at  my  fit,  an'  I  says  to  mysell. 
This  is  my  aunty's  head  that  the  waters 
hae  torn  aflf !  I  feelt  wi'  my  haun',  an  tuk 
baud  o't  wi*  fear  an*  trumlin* ;  an'  thank- 
fu*  was  I  fan  I  faund  it  to  be  naething 
but  a  droon't  hen  !  Aweel,  I  climbed  up, 
an*  got  a  baud  o*  the  cupple,  an*  my  fit  on 
the  tap  o*  the  wa',  and  susteened  mysell 
that  way  frae  maybe  about  half-past  ten 
that  night  tilL  three  next  afterneen.  I 
suppose  it  wuz  12  o*clock  o'  the  day  be- 
fore I  saw  my  aunty  again,  after  we  had 
gane  doon  thegither,  an*  the  dreadfu* 
ocean  aboot  huz,  just  like  a  roarin'  sea. 
She  was  left  on  a  bank  o'  sand,  leanin'  on 
her  side,  and  her  mouth  was  fou  o'  san*. 
Fouk  wendered  I  didua  dee  o*  cauld  aa' 
hunger ;  but  balth  cauld  an*  hunger  ware 
iinkent  by  me,  wi'  the  terrification  I  wux 
in  wi'  the  roarin*  o'  the  waters  aboot  me, 
Lord  save  me  !'* 

'*  The  corpse  of  the  poor  old  woman 
Speediman  was  put  into  a  cart,  together 
with  her  niece  Bell,  whose  state  of  ex- 
haustion was  so  great,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  which  was  the  living,  and  which 
the  dead,  body." 

The  boat  next  reflcuod  three  old 
women,  one  of  whom  died,  in  Elffin 
hospital,  of  dropsy,  brought  on  by 
cold  and  wet    Then  a  family  of  the 
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name  of  Monro  were  relieved,  but 
the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  day  af- . 
fected  Mrs  Monro's  mental,  as  well 
as  bodily  health. 

It  was  now  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  Funns  and  family  had 
for  four-and-twenty  hours  been  in 

Eeril.  During  all  these  rescues  thejr 
ad  been  seen  far  over  in  the  midst 
of  the  inundation,  clustered  like  Aim* 
on  their  little  speck  of  land.  Tlie 
boat  of  the  deliverers  had  gone  to 
the  rescue  of  those  within  easiest 
reach,  or  had  been  forced  to  obey  the 
flood.  Funns  had  never  been  for  ft 
moment  forgotten,  and  it  was  now  his 
turn  to  be  saved.  Through  the  wide 
inundation  that  surrounded  the  tiny 
spot  where  that  family  stood,  fi^B 
tremendously  tumultuous  streams 
raged  furiously  with  elevated  waves. 
The  moment  the  boat  dashed  into  the 
first  of  these,  it  was  whirled  do^\ii  for 
a  great  way;  but  having  once  got 
through  it,  the  bold  crew  pulled  up. 
in  tlie  quiet  water  beyond  to  prepare 
for  the  next,  and  in  doing  so,  Bexi 
geant  Grant  stood  in  the  prow,  with 
a  long  rope,  the  end  of  which  was 
fixed  to  tne  boat,  and  whenever  he 
thought  he  had  footing,  he  jumped 
out,  and  dragged  them  up,  and  tbuSy 
finally,  they  reached  Funns,  and  af- 
ter many  dangers,  all  the  family  were 
brought  to  Moy-House.  The  young- 
est daughter  fainted  on  being  brought 
near  the  fire ;  and  on  the  wise  sug- 
gestion of  Dr  Brands,  as  sensible  as 
brave,  to  restore  the  animal  tempera- 
ture she  was  put  into  Mrs  Suter's 
bed,  already  occupied  by  "  fivei 
bairns ;"  and  warm  wine,  and  warm 
broth,  and  a  good  night's  sleep  per- 
fectly restored  her  to  strength. 

Reader,  weep  for  the  poor  Cum-v 
ins's.  You  have  seen  that  poor,  frtdlj 
and  both  bodily  and  mentally  infirm 
couple  rescued  from  deatli  in  their 
cottage  in  the  Broom  of  Moy.  In  the 
appendix  flood  of  the  27th,  they  were 
again  nearly  drowned  in  their  bed 
in  a  cottage  near  the  burn  of  Rauls-. 
mill — ^but  were  saved.  Here  is  a  pic- 
ture of  human  nature : — 

"  A  lady,  who  felt  a  charitable  interert 
in  those  jMor  people,  Tisited  tbem  at  the 
Broom  of  Moy,  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  flood.  She  found  the  old  man  lytfif 
on  a  damp  bed,  under  a  defenceless  reo^ 


*  This  poor  woman  has  lince  become  a  pcrfeot  cxlp^U  fnm^  ibmsfiataBK 


.J  ««M  t/iuugui  mem ;  and  when,  a  little 

erivardsi  she  looked  for  the  bottle,  that 

e  might  give  a  glasw  to  their  daughter, 

efouud  that,  with  the  seliishiiess  dotage 

netimes  brings  with  it,  the  old  woman 

d  ooDtrived  to  hide  it  in  a  corner  of  her 

1.     Their  daughter,  who  is  quite  deaf, 

18  emjiloyed  In  digging  various  articles 

t  of  the  sand,     ller  hand  had  been  sc- 

idj  cat  by  an  adze,  while  in  the  act  of 

igging  op  her  parents  from  danger.  *  It 

1  be  o*  nae  use«'  said  she,  refusing  to 

^e  it  bound  up,  '  for  I  maun  ay  be  dab- 

ig.*     It  was  the  lady  I  allude  to  who 

le  them  comfortable  in  the  cottage, 

are  they  were  disturbed  by  the  flood 

the  27th.     But  the  succession  of  mi- 

ea  to  which  they  have  lieen  exposed, 

B  not  been  without  their  good  result, 

e  they  have  but  widened  that  lield  for 

svolent  exertion,  in  which  a  truly  an- 

t  mind  delights  to  occupy  itselft 


*t 


'^e  have  not  room  to  accompany 

rhomas  in  his  account  of  all  the 

Icnts  of  tbe  flood  on  the  plain  of 

'es,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Find- 

I,  to  1^0  seaport    These  details 

learly  as  interesting  as  those  we 

now  abridged.  Tlie  devastations 

le  bum  of  Forres  were  identi- 

ivith  those  of  die  Flndhom.  But 

)r  up,  it  did  much  damage  to 

e,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Wil- 

Cumming.   The  house  was  Hur- 


ileal  process  dec 
how  impossible  ] 
comes,  wlion  llic 
the  depth  of  the 
rity  of  the  sheet, 
margin,audthevfl 
dour,  and  ma^iiit 
ing !     Therefore, 
allbe  braeketted, 
out  any  invidious 
Floods  of  their  yea 
sic  and  dance  ai 
spondee — and  wh 
that  maiiy-footod 
Tullochgorum  ? 
seems,  indeed,  tlic 
ped  the  march  of  t 
Swim  iJie  Spey  in 
a  whale  could  perf 
pole  to  pole.    A  ' 
minnows  tlicrc  w( 
a  Leviathan  amon^ 
ocean-stream.    He 
self  in  worse  8tre 
tliose  of  Davis,  and 
as  a  frog.    A  herd 
would  be  hurried  d 
so  many  auld  wivi 
mammoths  and  iiiai 
many  Highland  bo 
of  August,  you  mij 
tliunder  in  a  balloc 
ven  as  the  topmoi 
borazo.     No  rlon* 
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red  banners  of  the  vaesal  chieftaints 
of  King  Spey — ^thc  Feshie,  the  Dal- 
raddy,  the  Druie,  the  Dorback,  the 
]>u)nan,  tlie  Duthel,  the  Craffgan,  the 
Tilchen,  the  Aven,  the  Congiass,  the 
Li  vat,  the  Tomore,  the  Knockando, 
the  Dullon,  tlie  Fiddich — famous  all 
among  the  Grampian  peerage,  and 
celebrated  in  the  songs  of  Echo  since 
the  birth  of  time.  In  the  words  of 
Professor  Wilson, 

**  A  regal  Hood,  that,  born  ainul  the  hilb, 
Sweeps   on   unseen  through   many  a 
darksome  glen. 
Till  joined  by  all  his  tributary  rilJs, 
From  loch,  from  tarn,  from  marish,  and 
from  fen, 
He  leaves  bis  empire  with  a  kingly  glee, 
And  fiercely  bids  recoil  the  billows  of  the 


sea. 


» 


About  Belville,  on  the  Jnvereshie 
estate,  the  Spey  flooded  tlie  meadows, 
five  miles  long  and  one  broad.  All 
the  while  the  heavens  were  in  de- 
luge, the  north-east  wind  blew  great 
guns, — frequent  were  the  flashes  of 
ricrhtning,  but  there  was  no  thunder, 
llie  Fesnie — fordable  two  days  be- 
fore to  the  lambs,  separated  from  their 
mother  in  heedless  play — rolled 
down  rocks,  while  trees  floated  in  it 
like  feathers.  A  house  full  of  people 
was  flooded  four  feet  high,  when,  in 
defiance  of  the  tremendous  rush  of 
water,  a  few  such  Highlanders  as 
fought  at  Quatre-bras  and  Waterloo, 
entered,  as  Highlanders  are  wont  to 
do  in  trying  circumstances,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  rescued  them  all, 
one  by  one,  from  peril  proved  to  be 
imminent  by  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  a  large  saw-mill.  The  ro- 
mantic old  bridge  at  Invereshie, 
though  flooded  three  feet  above  tlie 
keystone,  stood  fast,  while  huge 
masses  of  micaceous  rock  below  were 
rent  away,  and  buried  a  hundred 
yards  off  under  heaps  of  gravel.  The 
Feshie  then  smote  some  strong  stone 
bulwarks  into  shivers,— overflowed 
and  destroyed  the  whole  low  grounds 
of  Dalnavert, — excavated  for  itself  a 
new  channel  in  less  time  than  it  would 
have  cost  all  the  pioneers  of  a  large 
army  of  us  men, — and  leftanisland  be- 
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dish  of  potatoes,  atid  a  dish  of  tiir- 
nips,  all  deposited  there  by  (he  Dal-  ^ 
raddy,  except  a  turkey,  which,  ala« ! 
was  one  of  ner  own  favourite  flock. 
Sir  Thomas  describes  an  amusing  con- . 
versation  he  held  hereabouts,  some , 
time  after  the  flood,  with  one  Widow 
Cameron : 

**  The  Abernclhy  road  runs  across  the 
edge  of  this  sweep  of  the  flat.  I  was  struck 
by  the  failure  of  one  of  its  conduit  bridge*, 
and  seeing  the  remains  of  river- wreck  on 
the  etige  of  the  moor,  and  being  iucredu* 
lous  that  the  inundation  could  have  spread 
so  far,  I  turned  aside  to  the  house  of  \Vi. 
dow  Cameron,  who  gave  me  the  history 
of  her  disasters.  '  Ou,  sir,*  said  she, '  ye 
see,  Spey  was  just  in  one  sea  a*  the  way 
frae  Tullocbgorum  3'onder,  ou  the  tither 
side  o*  the  strath,  to  thay  muiry  hillocks 
out  by  there,  nyont  the  King's  road  fore- 
nent  us ;  and,  or  e'er  we  kent  whar  wj 
war,  the  water  was  a*  in  aboot  buz,  and 
up  four  or  five  feet  in  our  houses  ;  an*  it' 
destroyed  a*  our  meal,  and  floated  aif  oor 
peat-stacks — see  till  some  o'  the  peats' 
lying  oot  on  yon  hillock-side  yonder,  twa 
hunder  yairds  frae  whar  we're  stannin*.' 
I  was  feared  oot  o*  my  judgment  for  my* 
bairns,  and  sae  I  but  to  be  oot  o'  this  wi* 
them.* — 'And  liow  did  3*ou  escape?*  de- 
manded I  with  t&e  greatest  anxiety.  '  Ou, 
troth,  just  upon  a  brander ;'  replied  Mrs 
Cameron.  '  A  brander  !*  exclaimed  1 
with  astonishment,  arising  from  my  igno- 
rance that  the  word  was  applied  to  any 
thing  else  than  a  Scotch  gridiron,  and 
thinking  that  the  riding  to  the  moon  ou 
a  broom,  or  the  sailing  in  a  sieve  to  Nor- 
way, were  nothing  to  this  ;  *  A  brander  i 
what  do  you  mean  by  a  brander  ?' — *  Ou,' . 
just  a  bit  float,*  replied'  the  widow  ;  '  a 
bit  raft  I  made  o'  thay  bit  pnlins  and  hitH 
o*  moss-fir  that  war  lyin*  aboot.* — '  AVhat  !• 
and  your  diildren  too?*  exclaimed  J. 
*  On,  what  else  !*  replied  she,  amui«fd  «t 
my  surprise  ;  '  what  could  I  hae  done  wi*> 
them  else  ?  iiae  horse  could  hae  citme  near 
huz.  It  was  deei>  eneugh  to  droon  twm 
horses.' — '  And  how  did  3'ou  feather  your- 
self over?'  enquired  I.  '  Troth,  sir,  I 
hae  nae  feaUun/,"  replied  Mrs  Cameroq, 
very  simply  ;  *  I'm  no  a  dewk  to  soom* 
But,  ye  see,  I  sat  on  my  hunkers  on  the 
middle  o'  the  brander,  wi'  my  bairns  m* 
abo(»t  me,  in  a  knot ;  and  the  wund,  that 
was  blawin'  strong  eneugh  frae  the  nortb» 


tweon  it  and  the  Spey  of  two  hun-    j^^j  ^^.^i,  ^  ^f^  oot  to  the  laud.'—*  Apd 
dred  acres.    Here  the  Dalraddy  be-    ho^ 


haved  most  generously  to  one  Mrs 
Gumming.  After  the  flood  bad  sub^ 
sided,  she  found,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noony  at  the  back  of  the  house,  all 
lying-  i«  a  lica^  a  haadiKime  dish  of 
mm,  a  pike,  a  lian^  a  partridge^  a 


how  did  your  neighbours  get  out?'  asked 
I.  *  Ou,  fat  way  wad  they  get  oot,  bu^ 
a'  thogither  uiwn  braliders  ;*  replied  Mm 
Cameron. — Let  the  reader  fancy  to  him- 
self this  fleet  of  braiiders,  with  tUclt  ^«x«% 
of  women  and  diMtcn,  ftoiata^ttc  1^V»*^^ 
vent  en  poupe,  tovr«xOL«  iVi't  \«k\^i  wiA  > 


Teat  expense,  tliroiip^h  the  nioas  of 

yluihaii^.     The  banks  are  from  JO  to 

J  feet  deep,  and  six  or  eight  strata 

f  roots  of  trees  are  to  be  seen  on  its 

Ides,  in  the  natural  position,  all  the 

rowtli   of  successive   ages.     The 

Tinks  of  some  lie  horizontally  em- 

edded  in  the  moss ;  others  have  evi- 

ently  been  burnt  to  the  surface. 

I  one  part  of  the  bank,  the  lowest 

ratum  is  of  birch  roots,  about  two 

tet  above  the  gravel  the  moss  rests 

],    then    some    tlireo    successive 

rata  of  fir  roots,  18  inches  apart; 

en  another  stratum  of  birch  roots, 

id  above  that,  one  or  two  more  of 

';  and,  lastly,  there  are  firs  now 

oted  and  growing  on  the  surface, 

it  small  and  stunted,  called  dar^ 

chs.    In  the  evening  of  the  dd  of 

igu8t,the  Netheyburstits  bulwarks, 

molished  this  work,  and  returned 

its  former  and  natural  channel. 

le  word  of  the  Dorback  that  joins 

3  Nethey  at  Dell. 

'  Alexander  Fruer,  the  fox>hanter,  at 

Drum  of  Dorbuck,  a  plaee,  \n  an  out^ 

Ihe-way  corner,  far  up  it*  atream,  bad 

bouM  situated  some  18  feet  above  the 

9\  of  the  water.      '  I  thought  notblnK,* 

1  he,  when  telling  the  story  himself, 

the  height  o*  the  water  on  the  Mon« 

night,  until  about  the  gloamin*,  when 


liut  that,  and  my 
yard,  are  n'  gaiie  t 
is  noo  a  bare  cladi 
o*  ony  thing  that  i 
had  ever  been  the  b 
ture.* " 

But  to  return 
some  distance 
Abernethy,  lay  ■ 
which,  nearly  a 
red  that  name  fr( 
there  by  a  brand 
ings  Company,  ^ 
for  L.7000  a  pori 
Abernethy,  and  c 
rations  on  a  magn 
employed  120  wo 
saw-mills  and  iro 
plements  and  ap| 
expensive  sorts. 

Slay  their  vanit} 
arrels,  and  hogs 
the  country  peo 
commissary  for  j 
age,  and  finally  w< 
to  the  proprietor* 
A  few  large  cast-ii 
beams  were,  up  tc 
1829,  all  that  tol( 
once  stood.  Buttl 
with  a  sudden  an 
open  to  day  the  bi 
Iron  Mill  Croft, 
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seem  to  have  been  upright  posts  in  some 
of  the  beams,  probably  to  support  a  plat- 
form above;  the  sluices  for  conveying 
water  to  the  works,  and  for  the  escape  of 
flow-water,  appear  to  have  been  between 
these  upright  posts.  The  whole  timber 
is  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  mortice  ends 
of  the  beams  are  all  carefully  numbered 
with  the  axe.  The  haugh  above,  must 
have  formed  a  reservoir  for  supplying  the 
machinery  with  water.  On  the  brow  of 
the  high  right  bank  of  the  Nethey,  the 
flood  has  exposed  a  bed  of  charcoal  18 
inches  thick,  probably  deposited  there  for 
the  use  of  the  smelting  works.  A  fine 
spring  of  water,  issuing  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  site  of  the  Iron-mill,  is  known  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  Crowley's  Well, 
from  a  certain  John  Crowley,  one  of  the 
workmen  who  constructed  it,  and  that 
with  much  trouble  and  care  in  its  forma- 
tion and  embellishment,  as  has  been  made 
more  apparent  by  the  operation  of  the 
flood.  This  has  brought  into  view  a 
wooden  spout,  laid  along  the  base  of  the 
bank,  some  two  feet  below  the  surface, 
with  an  inclination  downwards  towards 
the  well,  thereby  collecting  all  the  springs 
within  its  range  to  one  point.  There  is 
a  flagstone,  laid  endwise  in  front,  with  a 
bore  of  two  inches  diameter,  through 
which  the  water  flows ;  and,  not  many 
years  ago,  an  iron  spout,  inserted  in  this 
bore,  allowed  vessels  to  be  flUed  with  ease, 
without  disturbing  the  well.  The  lower 
haugh  is  sidd  to  have  been  wholly  occu- 
pied by  the  Company's  gardens  and  houses. 
People  say  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silver-plate  was  found  in  a  cellar  there, 
together  with  several  other  heavy  articles 
of  value,  which  they  could  not  carry  away 
with  them,  in  the  hasty  moonlight  retreat 
they  were  forced  to  make. 

"  The  excavations  of  the  river  Nethey, 
on  the  Iron  Mill  Croft,  are  extremely  in- 
teresting to  the  geologist.  We  have  here 
the  history  of  the  operations  of  a  river  for 
exactly  a  century.  At  this  time,  100 
years  ago,  the  English  company  were 
pounding  iron-ore  with  their  ponderous 
hammers,  moved  by  active  machinery,  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Nethey.  These  actors 
move  off  the  stage,  bonfires,  tar-baiTels, 
and  all,  and  the  river,  in  some  of  its  floods, 
•oon  obliterates  all  traces  of  them  or  of 
their  works,  by  filling  up  its  bed  with 
rounded  masses  of  stone,  mingled  with 
gravel,  and  so,  by  shutting  itself  out  of 
one  channel,  compelling  its  stream  to  seek 
another,  considerahly  to  the  westward. 
But  floods  succeed  floods ;  and  the  quieter 
portkma  of  each  tuceetsive  inundation 
wftmA  oT9r  tht  ground^  where,  by  do- 
§tmh  thcj  dtpoiit  a  dtep  and  Itrtilt  loi^ 
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forming  a  rich  haugh  of  land,  the  surfaot 
of  which  is  six  or  eight  feet  above  thft 
level  of  the  ground  the  works  stood  on. 
The  greater  part  of  this  beautiful  flat  Is 
subjected  to  tillage,  whilst  the  seeds  of 
some  neighbouring  alder  trees  find  their 
way  into  a  portion  of  it,  and  spring  up 
into  a  grove.  The  trees  grow  till  they 
become  tall  and  majestic  ;  and  agricultu- 
ral labour  goes  on,  till  the  Iron-mill  is  at 
much  forgotten  as  the  face  and  figure  of 
John  Crowley  who  worked  in  it ;  when 
oomes  the  flood  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  Au* 
gust  last,  tears  off  the  shroud  that  covered 
it,  and  brings  all  back  again  to  light  save 
the  busy  human  beings  who  once  anima- 
ted the  scene," 

The  inhabitants  at  Bridge  of  Ne« 
they  bad  a  narrow  escape.  The  river, 
that  here  meandered  on  its  course, 
suddenly  shot  into  one  broad,  straight 
line  of  destruction,  on  both  sides  an** 
nihilating  the  haughs.  Gardens  and 
cottages  sank  before  it,  and  the 
ground  and  gravel  being  scooped  out 
to  an  immense  depth,  all  communU 
cation  was  cut  off  with  the  west  end 
of  the  bridge.  It  was  covered  with 
people,  whom  the  novelty  and  grand- 
eur of  the  sight  seems  to  have  stupi- 
fied  to  the  sense  of  danger,  as  the 
immense  roaring  river  continued  to 
bring  down  large  trees,  and  to  tosi 
them  up  perpendicularly,  when  all 
at  once  the  enormous  mass  of  timber 
buildings,  composing  th^  saw-mill  of 
Straanbeg,  about  500  yards  above, 
moved  bodily  off,  steadily  and  ma^- 
Acently,  like  a  three-decker  leaving 
dock.  Destruction  seemed  inevitable 
to  all  palsy-stricken  in  fear,  when  all 
at  once  it  struck  upon  a  bulwark, 
went  to  pieces  with  a  crash,  aQd 
spreading  itself  abroad  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  it  rushed  down  the 
Spcy  in  one  sea  of  wreck !  The  grey 
granite  bridge,  of  solidity  that  pro- 
mised endurance  for  ages,  lost  its 
western  arch,  was  shook  to  its  centre, 
and  gravelledup  above  its  spring- 
not  even  the  sites  of  several  saw- 
mills remained— and  to  clear  the 
channel  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
large  stones  lefcin  it,  must  be  the 
work  of  years.  Captain  Macdonald 
of  Coidnakyle,  whose  house  is  situ- 
ated in  the  angle  between  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nethey  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Spey,  said,  that  the  flood 
around  **  put  him  in  mind  of  Spit- 
bead  in  a  gale,  and  that  he  waa  wx\a» 
fied  he  could  have  w\ft^%^x^<^B9A. 


iiie  oia  military  bridge  of  Spey, 
below  (irantown,  rose  with  n  steen 
asceut  from  the  low  left  to  the  hii?h 
right  bank,  and  had  its  roadwav 
and  northern  wing  walla  heightened, 
which  occasioned  Huch  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  power  of  tlie  stream,  that 
the  least  of  the  three  arches  gave  way, 
all  except  about  three  feet,  which 
supported  the  spandral  and  parapet 
walls  on  the  lower  side.  Here  is  an 
Amusing  picture  :-^ 

"  On  Wednewlay,  the  5th  of  August, 

Mr  Peter  Forbes,  farmer  at  Urlarmore, 

in  the  south  side  of  Livat,  dispatched  his 

ervant,  Donald  Cameron,  a  toll,  hand- 

ome,   athletic  man,    about   tiventy-fire 

ears  of  age,  to  carry  a  message  to  Mrs 

'^orbes,  then  at  Aitnoch,  Ofar  the  banks 

f  the  Findhom.     On  arriving  at  the 

Iridge  of  Spey,  and  seeing  its  state,  he 

aietly  mounted   the  extremely  nnrrow 

arapet.  The  riTcr  was  still  raging  in  all 

16  fury  of  flood,  and  loud  were  the  cries 

jd  expostulations  of  (he  spectators.   Dis- 

igarding   these,  however,  but   without 

.ying  one  word,  Donald  coolly  and  stead- 

f  walked  onwards,  with  an  air  of  per- 

ct  complacency,  till  he  came  to  that  part 

here  there  was  a  gap  in  the  maaonry  of 

rty  feet,  save  in  the  single  parapet  alone. 

he  increased  cries  of  the  beholders  were 

ckily  drowned  by  the  roaring  of  the  sur- 

I.    Donald  staid  but  one  moment  to  cast 
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Naihing  in  otir  iHlaiul  can  approach  so 
near  ta  tbe  wiUict*  and  more  savage  parta 
of  Siriat  scenery.  Caimgorum  and  Boia-i 
baiaac  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from 
iU  wcstiern  aiid  uorthern  edges ;  and  tha 
yast  foiuidations  of  Benmacdui  and  Beiiv* 
main  overhang  its  souUiern  extremity,  ia 
frightful  mivwes,  that  seem  as  if  poised  for 
immediate  projection  into  the  valley  ;  so 
that,  lor  sevend  of  tha  winter  months,  the 
sun  never  shinea  on  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
These  are  the  sources  of  the  pure  and 
transparent  Aven,  the  glaciers  which  hang 
in  their  ample  bosoms  furnishing  exhnust-t 
less  supplies  to  its  stream,  by  means  of  the 
cataracts  they  continually  pour  down  into 
it.  All  traces  of  man  are  lost  amid  the 
grandeur  of  these  regions.  No  tree  or 
Kbrub  is  to  be  seen  ;  and  no  living  creature, 
JMve  when  the  eagle  soars  from  the  verge 
of  the  clifT  athwart  the  vacant  ether,  awa- 
kening the  echoes  with  his  scream,  or 
when  the  ptarmigan  flutters  its  low  flight 
across  the  mountain  brow,  or  perhaps 
wlien  some  straggling  deer  from  the  Fo- 
rest of  Mar, 

*  That  from  the  hunter's  aim  hath  ta'en  a  hurt. 
May  come  to  languish.' " 

But  this  the  Shepherd  will  not 
confesH  to  be  decisive  of  his  fiction. 
And  therefore  we  again  request  Sir 
Thomas  to  send  us  the  dimensions 
of  tlie  loch — ^and  we  need  not  add, 
that  his  assistance  at  the  dinner  will 
be  most  delightful  to  the  Knights  of 
St  Ambrose. 

Ballindallocb,  the  beautiful  estate 
and  seat  of  Mr  Macpherson  Grant — 
sorry  are  we  to  say  it — suflfered  sad- 
ly from  the  Aven.  On  the  evening 
of  the  3d,  it  there  suddenly  over- 
flowed its  banks  70()  yards — and  du- 
ring the  night  the  situation  of  the 
family  was  dreadful.  The  ground- 
floor,  where  tlie  dining-room  is,  had 
nbovethree  feetof  water  init;  streams 
were  pouring  violently  through  all 
the  vaulted  passages  ot  the  old  man- 
sion, and  great  part  of  this  period 
of  dread  was  veiled  in  the  thick- 
est darkness,  while  the  rain  and  the 
tempest  continued  to  add  to  the 
other  hon'ors.  In  the  morning,  it 
appeared  the  Aven  had  established 
itself  within  50  yards  of  the  house— 
and  its  former  bed  was  filled  up  with 
gravel  and  enormous  stones.  Part 
of  the  lawn  was  sliced  away — part 
cut  in^  chasms — and  the  rest  cover- 
ed with  sand,  trees,  and  wreck.  The 
garden  was.  filled  four  feet  deep  with 
sand,  leairipg  tlie~  tops  of  tlie  fruit- 
trees  ftone  viable.    Adcep-raTine 


was  excavated  between  the  house 
and  the  bank — and  the  whole  shrub* 
bery  stretching  along  the  base  of 
the  bank  below  the  house  demolisli- 
ed ;  and,  finally,  the  flood,  bursting 
across  the  rich  enclosures  of  ther 
farm,  spread  devastation  over  130 
acres  of^the  finest  laud-«-18  of  which 
are  irrecoverably  lost  After  the 
flood  all  the  small  birds,  there  innu- 
merous,left  the  place;  and  the  lawn 
trees,  which  hadf  been  flooded  round 
the  roots,  were  immediately  struck 
with  the  chill  of  autumn,  and  prema^ 
turely  assumed  Hs  variegftted  livery. 
Many  of  Mr  Macpherson  Grant's 
fine  farms  were  grievously  injured- 
acres  upon  acres  being  swept  away. 
The  bench  of  a  saw-miU,  eleven  and 
a  half  feet  long,  four  and  a  half  feet 
broad,  and  three  and  a  lialf  feet 
high,  containing  two  circular  saws^ 
and  one  hundred  weight  of  iron  at- 
tached to  it,  was  carried  doM^  the 
Spey^  for  twelve  miles,  and  landed 
uninjured  on  the  Heathery  Isle, above 
Arndilly.  And  a  line  of  majestic 
oaks,  skirting  the  water's  edge,  but 
high  above  i^  were  swept  away  from 
the  farm  of  Wearach,  and  most  of 
them  landed  on  that  of  Dandaleitb, 
twelve  miles  below.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  overwhelming  calamity,  the 
tenants  bore  their  losses  with  a  true 
Christian  temper.  Mr  Grant,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Thomas,  says,  "  they 
talk  of  nothing  but  how  they  are  to 
recover  and  restore  their  farms,  and 
have  never  mentioned  the  word 
abatement^  leaving  that  to  my  deci- 
sion." Nor  did  they  suffer  by  so 
feeling  and  acting ;  (ot  Sir  Thomas' 
tells  us  that  Mr  Grant  has  made 
abatements  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
losses,  taking  them  entirely  upon 
himself,  in  addition  to  all  he  has  suf- 
fered as  proprietor.  His  loss  is  cal- 
culated at  L.800U ;  but  the  landlord 
who  beliaves  thus,  will  never  miss 
his  vanished  acres,  and  there  will 
be  a  blessing  on  the  soil  beyond  that 
of  human  agriculture. 

The  rapid  burn  of  Tom  ore  de- 
scends from  the  mountain  Belrinnes, 
and  joins  the  Aven.  There  is  some- 
thing sublime  in  tlie  following  pic- 
ture.   It  "  gives  the  world  assurance 

of  a  BIAN." 

"  John  Cly,  the  meal-miller  of  Tomor», 
a  sturdy,  bale,  independent-minded  old 
man  of  75,  has  b«en  ningulnvlv  ^r«t£>\. 
ted  by  flMda^  hiiViU|(  "BuCCvrti^Xk^  ^XoX'^ 


...v..a  MtM/  a  uiuM'nrK  ana  enclosure  round 
the  field,  trenched  down  the  gravel  to  the 
depth  of  1-  or  .5  fort,  and  brought  up  the 
soil,    which   afterwards    produced  most 
luxuriant  crops.     His  neighbours   ridi- 
culed his  operations  while  they  were  in 
progress,  saj-ing  that  he  would  never  have 
a  crop  there.     '  Do  ye  see  these  ashen 
trees?*  said  John,  pointing  to  some  vi- 
gorous saplings  growing  near,  *  are  they 
no  thriving  ?'    It  was  imponrilile  to  deny 
that  they  were.    *  AVell,*  continued  John, 
*  if  it  wunna  produce  corn,  1*11  plant  it 
wi*  ash-trees,  and  the  laird,  at  least,  will 
hae  the  benefit.'     The  fruiu  of  all  John*s 
labours  were  swept  away  by  the  direful 
flood  of  the  3d  of  Au|pist.     But  pride  of 
his  heart,  as  this  improvement  had  been, 
the  flood  was  not  able  to  sweep  away  his 
e<|uanimity  and  philosophy  together  with 
his  acres.   When  some  one  condoled  with 
him  on  his  loss,  *  I  took  it  frae  the  A  wen,' 
said  he,  with  emphasis, '  and  let  the  Awen 
hae  her  ain  again.'    And,  when  a  gossip- 
ing  tailor  halted  at   his   door  one  day, 
charitably  to  bewail  his  loss,  he  cut  him 
short,  by  pithily  remarking,  *  Well !  if  I 
have  loNt  my  croft,  I  have  got  a  lish-pond 
in  its  place,  where  I  can  fish  independent 
)f  any  one.*     After  the  year  1783,  he 
milt  his  house  on  a  rock,  that  shewed 
tself  from  under  the  soil  at  the  base  of 
Ihe  bank,  bounding  the  glen  of  the  burn. 
During  the  late  flood,  the  water  was  dash- 
ng  up  at  his  door,  and  his  sister,  who  is 
)lder  than  hew  hnvimr  •v»»»»«»-«'<  — — *■  *  — 
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*  Sureljr  my  goodman  Is  daft  the  day,* 
said  she  graTely,  '  I  ne'er  saw  him  dance 
at  sic  a  rate.     Lord  grant  that  he  binna 

When  the  river  began  to  rise  rapidly  In 
the  evening,  Cmickshanks,  vrho  had  a 
quantity  of  wood  lying  near  the  mouth  of 
the  burn,  asked  two  of  his  neighbours, 
James  Stewart  and  James  Mackerran,  to 
go  and  assist  him  in  dragging  it  out  of  the 
water.  They  readily  compli#d,  and  Cruick- 
shanks,  getting  on  a  loose  raft  of  wood, 
they  followed  him,  and  did  what  they 
could  in  pushing  and  hauling  the  pieces 
of  timber  ashore,  till  the  stream  increased 
so  much,  that,  with  one  voice,  they  de- 
clared they  would  stay  no  longer,  and, 
making  a  desperate  effort,  they  plunged 
over  head,  and  reached  the  land  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  They  then  tried  all 
their  eloquence  to  persuade  Cruickshanks 
to  come  away,  but  he  was  a  bold  and  ex- 
perienced floater,  and  laughed  at  their 
fears ;  nay,  so  utterly  reckless  was  he, 
that,  having  now  diminished  the  crazy  ill- 
put-together  raft  he  stood  on,  till  it  con- 
sisted of  a  few  spars  only,  he  employed 
himself  in  trying  to  catch  at  and  save  some 
haycocks  belonging  to  the  clergyman, 
which  were  floating  past  him.  But,  while 
his  attention  was  so  engaged,  the  flood 
was  rapidly  increasing,  till,  at  last,  even 
his  dauntless  heart  became  appalled  at  its 
magnitude  and  fury.  '  A  horse !  a  horse  !* 
he  loud  and  anxiously  cried ; '  Run  fur  one 
of  the  minister's  horses,  and  ride  in  with 
a  rope,  else  I  must  go  with  the  stream.' 
lie  was  quickly  obeyed,  but  ere  a  horse 
arrived,  the  flood  had  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  approach  him. 

"  Seeing  that  he  must  abandon  all  hope 
of  help  in  that  way,  Cruickshanks  was 
now  seen,  as  if  summoning  up  all  his  re- 
solution and  presence  of  mind,  to  make 
the  perilous  attempt  of  dashing  through 
the  raging  current,  with  his  frail  and  im- 
perfect raft.  Grasping  more  firmly  the 
iron-shod  pole  he  held  in  his  hand,  called 
in  floater's  language,  a  sling,  he  pushed 
resolutely  into  it :  but  he  had  hardly  done 
so,  when  the  violence  of  the  water  wrench- 
ed from  his  hold  that  wliich  was  all  he  had 
to  depend  on.  A  shriek  burst  from  his 
friends,  as  they  beheld  the  wretched  raft 
dart  off  with  him,  down  the  stream,  like 
an  arrow  from  the  bowstring.  But  the 
mind  of  Cruickshanks  was  no  common 
one,  to  quail  before  the  first  approach  of 
danger.  lie  poised  himself,  and  stood  ba- 
Janeed,  with  determination  and  sclf-com- 
mand  in  his  eye,  and  no  sound  of  fear,  or 
'•f  complaint,  was  heard  to  come  from  him. 
At  tht  point  where  the  bum  met  the  ri- 
yWf  in  tho  ordinary  state  of  both,  there 
grew  fome  trecsy  now  lurroujided  liy  deep 
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and  strong  currents,   and  faf  from  the 
land.     The  raft  took  a  direction  towards 
one  of  these,  and  seeing  the  wide  and  tu- 
multuous waters  of  the  Spey  before  him, 
in  which  there  was  no  hope  that  his  loose- 
ly connected  logs  could  stick  one  moment 
together,  he  coolly  prepared  himself,  and, 
collecting  all  his  force  into  one  well-timed 
and  well-directed  efiort,  he  sprang,  caught 
a  tree,  and  clung  among  its  boughs,  whilst 
the  frail  raft  hurried  away  from  under  hii 
foot,  was  dashed  into  fragments,  and  8c;at- 
tered  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves.  A  shoUt 
of  joy  arose  from  his  anxious  friends,  for 
they  now  deemed  him  safe;  but  he  uttered 
no  shout  in  return.  Every  nerve  was  strain- 
ed to  procure  help.  '  A  boat ! '  was  the  ge- 
neral cry^  and  some  ran  this  way,  and 
some  that,  to  endeavour  to  procure  one., 
''  It  was  now  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.   A  boat  was  speedi- 
ly obtained  from  Mr  Gordon  of  Aberloar, 
and,  though  no  one  there  was  very  expeltin 
its  use,  it  was  quickly  manned  by  people 
eager  to  save  Cruickshanks  from  his  pe« 
rilous  situation.     Tlie  current  was  t&6 
terrible  about  the  tree  to  admit  of  their 
nearing  it,  so  as  to  take  him  directly  in- 
to the  boat ;  but  their  object  was  to  row 
through  the  smoother  water,  to  such  a 
distance  as  might  enable  them  to  throw  a 
rope  to  him,  by  which  means  they  hoped 
to  drag  him  to  the  boat.    Frequently  did 
they  attempt  this,  and  as  frequently  were 
they  foiled,  even  by  that  which  was  con- 
sidered as  the  gentler  part  of  the  stream, 
for  it  hurried  them  past  the  point  whence 
they  wished  to  make  the  cast  of  their 
rope,  and  compelled  them  to  row  up  again 
by  the  side  to  start  on  each  fresh  adven- 
ture.    Olten  were  they  carried  so  much 
in  the  direction  of  the  tree,  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  exert  all  their  strength  to  pull 
themselves  away  from  him  they  would 
have  saved,  that  they  might  avoid  the  vor- 
tex that  would  have  caught  and  swept 
them  to  destruction.  And  often  was  poor 
Cruickshanks  tantalized  with  the  approach 
of  help,  which  came  but  to  add  to  the 
other  miseries  of  his  situation,  that  of  the 
bitterest  disappointment.    Yet  he  bore  all 
calmly.     In  the  transient  glimpses  they 
had  of  him,  as  they  were  driven  past  him, 
they  saw  no  blenching  on  his  dauntless 
countenance, — they  heard  no  reproach,  no 
complaint,  no  sound,  but  an  occasional 
short  exclamation  of  encouragement  to 
persevere  in    their  friendly  endeavours. 
But  the  evening  wore  on,  and  still  they 
were  unsuccessful*  It  seemed  to  them  that 
something  more  than  mere  natural  causes 
was  operating  against  them.    '  His  hour 
is  come !'  said  they,  as  they  regarded  one 
another  with  looka  of  vw*\' w«%Ve^«^^ 
fure  Twu/     TVx^  ww^t^  wA  \\»  ^^wr 


•  a  %«•«& 


e  fa.-t  aflerwarJs  usix'rtaine<I,  that  he 

tually  wound  up  his  watdi  while  in  tliis 

cadful  situation.    Hut,  hearing  no  more 

e   occasional   passing   excbimations   of 

osc  who  bad  been  hitherto  trying  to 

ccour  bim,  he  bei^an  to  shout  for  help 

a  voice  that  became  every  moment  more 

ijf*  drawn  and  piteous,  as,  between  the 

sts  of  the  tempest,  and  borne  over  the 

inder  of  the  waters,  it  fell  from  time 

time  on  the  ears  of  his  clustered  friends, 

1  rent  the  heart  of  his  distracted  wife, 

'er  and  anon  It  came,  and  hoarser  than 

*ore,  and  there  was  an  occasional  wild- 

is  in  his  note,  and  now  and  then  a 

ange  and  clamorousrcpetitiori  for  a  time, 

if  despair  bad  inspired  him  with  an 

natural  energy.   But  the  shouts  became 

tdunlly  shorter,  less  audible,  and  less 

luent,  till  at  last  their  eagerly  listening 

s  could  catch  them  no  longer.    '  Is  he 

le!*  was  the  half- whispered  question 

y  put  to  one  another,  and  the  smother- 

r^uKinses  that  were  muttered  around 

too  plainly  told  how  much  the  fears 

.11  were  in  unison. 

<  Wha^  was  that  ?*  cried  his  wife  in 
rious  scream — '  That  was  his  whistle 
•ard!*  She  said  truly.  A  shrill  whistle, 
1  a3  that  wliich  is  given  with  the  fingers 
lie  mouth,  rose  again  over  the  loud  diA 
lie  deluge  and  the  yelling  of  the  storm, 
was  not  yet  gone.  Ills  voice  was  but 
ked  by  his  frequent  exertions  to  make 
jard,  and  he  had  now  resorted  to  an 
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in*  T  could  ha*  ta*en  h 
the  circle.    All  eyes 
the  speaker,  and  a  { 
contempt  followed,  i 
name  of  John  Rail 
from  the  foot  of  JU 
*  You!'   cried   a   do 
'  what  would  you  1 
man  ?' — *  I  wud  ha 
ker-eask  to  the  end  < 
I  wud  hae  floated  it 
whar  the  raflt   was 
Rvne.  ve  see.  «■  th*  • 
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the  grandmether,  Sir  Thomas 
afterwards  saw  in  her  owu  cottage. 
H(^  bMOtiftillT'  does  he  tell  tiie 
mewiii^  i'-^ 

***  She  had  her  Bible  in  her  hand,  ap- 
]Mirent1y  the  only  wreck  of  pro]>erty  she 
had  uved  jbiit  In  that  she  had  found  con- 
M»latibn.  Tier  soul  had  heeu  already  well 
attnhed  to  afflhrtion.  In  this  her  widow- 
ed alate,  she  had  recently  lost  her  son,^ 
and  now  nearly  her  all  was  gone ;  for, 
when  I  visited  her  farm,  not  a  vestige  of 
new  or  of  old  crop  was  left.  The  house 
had  indeed  been  built  up,  but  the  offices 
were  still  in  ruins,  a  great  ravine  was  dug 
out  between  them  and  the  dwelling-house, 
the  surface  of  the  farm  was  reduced  to 
one  waste  of  devastation,— yet,  with  all 
thia^  pure  religion  had  produced  its  effect, 
and  the  pale  mild  countenance  of  the  wi- 
dow, lighted  by  a  celestial  smile,  met  me 
at  Jier  unpretending  threshold,  wearing 
the  expression  of  Chri$tiao  resignation  and 
gratitude,  for  the  merciful  salvation  which 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  her.  lliere  was  no 
liiip  of  complaint, — every  word  bhe  uttered 
won  expressive  of  the  deep  Kense  she  enter- 
tained of  the  goodness  of  that  God,  who  is 
ever  the  widow's  friend,  who  had  so  won- 
derfully preserved  herself  and  those  whom 
she  held  most  dear.  One  sight  of  that  wo- 
maii*4  face,  after  having  seen  and  heard 
the  sum- total  of  her  afflictions,  was  worth 
a  volume  of  sermons.  It  is  pleasing  to 
thiuk  that  her  lot  is  cast  on  an  estate 
where  the  hearts  of  both  the  manager  and 
his  constituent  are  too  much  fraught  with 
the  finer  feelings  of  humanity  not  to  shew 
the  teuderesi  mercy  towards  the  '  shorn 
ewe,*  '* 

As  a  relief  to  these  deeply  tragic, 
or  tenderly  pathetic  tales,  turn  to  the 
following  humorous  scene  :— 

"  The  haugh  above  the  bridge  of  Low- 
er Cralgellachie  was  very  much  cut  up ; 
and  the  house  and  nursery  at  the  south 
end  of  the  arch  are  gone.  The  widow 
of  James  Slianks,  amidst  the  loss  of  her 
furniture,  house,  and  her  son's  garden- 
ground,  lamented  nothing  so  much  ns  her 
deceased  husband's  watch,  and  his  fiddle, 
on  the  strings  of  which  hung  many  a  ten- 
der recollection.  That  fiddle,  the  dulcet 
strains  of  which,  had  come  over  her  *  like 
the  street  south  breathing  upon  a  bed  of 
violets,*  stealing  the  tender  affections  of 
her  virgiii  heart,  till  they  all  centred  on 
her  Orpheus  Mr  James  Shanks  ;  that  fid- 
dle^ to  ||ilL;fpright\y  noUt  of  which  she 
had  ID  c^Mojcrkodqather  youtliful  limbs, 
and  jrl^irled  roui^d  in  tbo  wild  pirouttte 
af^i|i9  pif^nd.  fling,  to  the  animatiug 
tunf  ffBcgaifJCpcham ;  that  fiddle,  in  fitfie, 
which  had  been  tba  fiddle  of  her  fancy, 


from  the  heyday  of  her  youth  upi^rds, 
'  waa  gone  with  the  water,  and  was  now, 
for  anght  she  knew  to  the  contrair,  in 
Nurrawa  or  Denmark !'  The  grief  of 
Mrs  Shanks  fur  the  loss  of  this  yalued  vio- 
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lin  was  more  than  I  shall  attempt  to  paint. 
Great  artists  often  envelope  the  heads  of 
their  chief  mourners  in  drapery,  from  a 
conscious  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  pas- 
sion, and  so  must  I  hide  the  lachrymose 
head  of  Mrs  Shanks.  And  how  indeed 
shall  I  describe  her  ju}',  some  days  after- 
wards, when  an  idle  loon,  who  had  been 
wandering  about  the  banks  of  the  river 
'  findin'  things,*  as  he  said  himself,  appear- 
ed before  her  astonished  and  delighted 
eyes,  with  the  identical  fiddle  In  his  hands? 
The  yell  of  Mrs  Shanks  was  said,  by  those 
who  heard  It,  to  resemble  the  wild  shriek 
with  which  her  husband  was  wont  to  in- 
spire additional  fury  into  the  heels  of  the 
dancers,  already  excited  by  the  power  of 
his  wonderful  bow  hand.  She  kissed  and 
hugged  the  fiddle,  and,  as  if  its  very  con- 
tact had  music  in  it,  she  laid  hands  on  the 
astonished  loon,  and  went  a  full  round  of 
the  floor  with  him,  ending  with  a  flin^ 
that  surprised  every  one.  The  fiddle  hud 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Am- 
diliy,  whither  it  had  merfily  fioate<l  on 
the  bosom  of  the  waves.  But  what  was 
yet  infinitely  more  extraordinary,  the 
watch,  which  had  hnng  in  a  small  bag, 
suspended  by  a  nail  to  the  post  of  her  bed, 
was  found, — watch,  bag,  post,  and  all, — 
near  Fochabers,  eight  or  ten  miles  below, 
and  was  safely  restored  to  its  overjoyed 
owner." 

For  some  time  past  our  interest 
has  been  so  riveted  to  suffering  and 
endangered  human  life,  that  we  have 
almost  fortj^otten  inanimate  objects, 
except  in  so  far  as  tliey  were  agents 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
catastrophes  of  the  Trac^edies  or  Co- 
medies Larmoyantes,  But  now  we 
begin  to  long  for  the  *'  dingin'  doon 
o*  a  brig.*'  The  Spey  and  its  tribu- 
taries have  been  sweeping  away  all 
this  time  many  of  a  smaller  size,  that 
have  sunk  in  their  insignificance  like 
broken  bladders.  But  now  we  can- 
not be  far  off  the  Bridge  of  Fo- 
chabers, whicli,  we  remember  well, 
consisted,  last  time  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  passing  along  it,  of  four  arches, 
two  of  9.5  feet,  aiid  two  of  75  feet 
span,  making  a  total  water-way  of 
340  feet.  Ay,  there  it  is !  Lo ! '  one 
vast  undulating  expanse  of  dark- 
brown  water,  trom  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Beregan  to  the  sea,  two  miles 
broad,  and  teu  m\\e«  \^Tv^t  ^Vt^v;«\ 
with  the  floating  vjtecV^  o^  xftXox^ 
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bank  to  bank,  rolling  rapidly  to  the 
dizzy  eye,  and  to  the  astounded  eai' 
loud  as  the  thunder  of  heaven  or  the 
aeSy  the  crowds  of  people,  who  had 
beini  looking  over  the  parapets  at  the 
wreck,  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  and 
other  bodies  which  were  hurried 
through,  have  all  run  off  to  tlie  south 
end,  to  see  the  Duke's  forester  and 
his  men  drive  piles  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mound  of  approach. 

"  It  was  now  about  twenty  minutes 
past  twelve  o*clock — suddenly  a  crack,  no 
wider  than  the  cut  of  a  sword,  opened 
across  the  roadway,  immediately  over  the 
second  arch  from  the  toll-house,  about 
three  yards  before  them,  and  backwards, 
parallel  with  the  parapet.  *  Good  God  !' 
cried  Mr  Macewan, '  the  bridge  is  falling ; 
run  for  your  lives !'  With  one  cry  of 
alarm,  he  and  his  companions  spraog  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Fochabers.  The 
crack  yawned  wide  ere  Mr  Uussel,  one  of 
their  number,  could  step  across  it.  He 
leaped  from  the  falling  ruins,  and  alighted 
Dn  that  part  which  was  yet  firm,  with  one 
foot  hanging  behind  him  In  vacancy. 
Down  went  the  whole  man  of  the  two 
irches  next  the  left  bank,  falling  with  the 
loose,  shattered,  and  cloudlike  appearance 
>f  an  avalanche,  into  the  foaming  sui^e  be- 
low. For  the  fraction  of  a  moment  the 
rorioos  stream  was  driven  backwards  with 
mpetuous  recoil,  baring  its  channel  to  the 
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stracts,  and  abridgenlenU  of  Sir  Tho>  fi^round  cracked  beneath  his  feet->but 
mas's  volume^  and  by  occasional]  d^  Be  seized  on  one  hive,  and  with  one 
Bcription  or  remark  of  our  own,  bound  cleared  the  chasm,  just  as  the 
given  our  readers,  we  presume,  a  full  whole  mass  was  quenching  its  smo- 
and  clear  conception  of  tlie  might  king  fragments  in  the  flood  below, 
and  majesty,  the  pride  and  peril,  of  A  woman,  who,  with  her  husband 
the  Great  Moray  Floods.  A  thousand  and  family,  narrowly  escaped  from 
humorous  incidents,  affecting  or  stri-  their  fidling  house,  was  chiefly  di»- 
king  illustrations  of  general  nature,  tressed  by  the  loss  of  a  tubful  of 
andof  individual  character,  are  scat-  clothes.  '*  It  just  sailed  out  o'  the 
tered  over  the  work,  which  it  is  im-  door,"  said  she,  with  a  melancholf 
possible  for  us  to  collect.  The  face,  ^  and  was  whamled  idfore  mj 
love  of  property  in  poor  people  is,  very  twa  een  I"  A  worthy  black- 
from  the  necessities  of  their  condi-  smith,  named  Maclean,  was  nearlf 
tion,  strong  as  that  of  life,  and  in  drowned,  by  remaining  to  attend  te 
people  not  absolutely  poor,  passion-  a  favourite  sow,  that  was  about  to 
ate  from  the  endearing  thoughts  and  Jiave  an  accouchement  She  kept  het 
feelings  that  cling  to  objects  m  them*  reckoning  to  a  minute-— and  the  flood 
selves  valueless,  but,  from  associ»-  had  so  inundated  the  sty  in  whiek 
tions  stretching  deep  and  far  into  the  the  fat  lady  was  about  to  lie  in,  that 
toul,  above  all  price.  Many  facts  her  loving  master  had  to  carry  het 
proving  this  truth  are  narrated  by  up  stairs  to  his  own  bed,  where,  at  the 
Sir  Thomas  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  very  height  of  the  Great  Moray  Floods 
but  simply  and  without  parade.  One  ehe  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  11^ 
old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M^In-  ter  of  promising  young  pigs,  squeak- 
tosh,  after  getting  hold  '*o'  something  ing  in  the  storm.  These,  with  the  mo- 
he  wad  hae  done  ill  wantin',"  riskea  ther,  who  was  doing  as  well  as  could 
hislifetosave his*' specs."  ''Trouth,"  be  expected,  and  who  it  was  abso- 
said  he  to  Sir  Thomas,  "I  cou'dna  lutely  necessary  should  be  kept  quiets 
see  to  read  my  Bible  without  them  he  conveyed  to  the  garret  But  had 
— and  mair  nor  that,  they  were  silver  it  not  been  for  the  timely  intemip- 
«pec8,  sent  me  hame  in  a  present  tion  of  James  Edwards,  shoemaker, 
frae  my  son,  the  Yepiscopal  meenister  Neptune  would  have  been  too  much 
in  Canada."  One  of  the  sufferers  in  for  Vulcan.  A  poor  woman,  an  in* 
the  Streens,  the  morning  after  the  dustrious  little  shopkeeper,  in  telling 
flood,  had  his  heart  nearly  broken  by  the  story  of  her  woes,  pathetically 
the  fate  of  his  great  store-chest  He  said,  ^  We  had  eneuch  ado  to  escape 
saw  it  settled  on  an  opposite  bank,  to  the  braeside.  It  took  eight  o*  tne 
But  while  looking  at  it  widi  longing  stoutest  men  in  the  haill  country,  wi' 
eyes,  a  remorsefess  eddy  swept  it  the  risk  o'  their  lives,  to  get  oot  mf 
away;  and  after  having  run  the  peril-  kist  We  Ryne  saw  the  waters  rise 
ous  gauntlet  of  rocks  that  lined  its  ower  the  eaves  o'  our  thatch,  an*  that 
way  thither,  it  was  found  afterwards,  was  the  way  that  a'  things  was  till 
with  only  an  inch  in  thickness  of  the  ten  o'clock  neist  morning,  when  we 
outer  part  of  the  meal  moistened,  came  back,  an'  fund  that  a'  the  smuT 
about  twenty-seven  miles  below,  at  kinkind  o'  articles  had  been  floated 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Findhom.  But  it  out  o'  the  back  ^vundo.  But  waur 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  nor  a'  that,  the  haill  o'  Tarn's  goodi^ 
•—the  only  instance  of  theft  recorded  tea,  sugar,  an'  siclike,  war  a'  gane^ 
•—and  crowdy  from  that  chest  never  and  the  sugar  a'  melted  I"  One  cu- 
cheered  the  hearts  of  its  former  rious  couple,  a  Mr  and  Mrs  Yatee, 
owner's  family  more.  Francis  Gibb,  amused  Sir  Thomas  by  a  specimen 
from  whose  farm  fifteen  acres  were  of  conjugal  branglement,  as  he  asked 
swept,  observing  that  the  flood  was  them  to  narrate  their  misfortunes* 
making  rapid  encroachments  on  a  When  a  question  was  put,  the  wo* 
hill,  (and  it  thought  nothing  of  eating  man  opened  her  mouth  to  reply,  like 
away,  in  a  few  hours,  three  or  four  an  impatient  turkey,  but  before  she 
hundred  feet  of  bank  and  brae,}  on  could  get  out  half-a-dozen  wprdi^ 
the  brow  of  which  he  had  some  Dee-  she  was  silenced  by  the  sharp  **  HanC 
hiFety  determined  to  attempt  remo-  rere  tongue,  womwiV^  ol  ti«t  \im*- 
ting  them ;  an  attempt  most  peril-  lumd,  who  pTOceeded  V>  ^^^^^Vj]^^ 
•w^  from  HhefaUiof^edpicw,  The  responee  buii«eA{  ifVtki  \\ue  \gtvi^  ^ 


luit^iiicu.  n  cuwntfru-uuy  wiiu  Hiepi 

I  a  houKP  that  was  swept  away,  be- 
ig  asked  if  lie  liad  lot»t  auy  thing, 

Ay,"  replied  he, "  1  lost  twa  sarks, 
ad  one  a  them  was  clean  too  /"  In 
ne  scene  of  imminent  danger,  where 
•eats  in  black  masses,  firewood,  pool* 
'y,and  pigs,  were  all  tumbling  along, 
very  now  and  then  the  youngtellows 
rere  dashing  in,  and  hauling  out 
uge  pigs  by  the  hind  legs,  or  pinn- 
ing up  to  the  neck  after  some  other 
ve  or  dead  objects.  One  strapping 
izzie  who  had  leapt  out  of  bed  up 
>  the  hips  in  water,  mistaking  the 
latter  entirely,  bawled  out,  ^  The 
^ater  's  bilin'  I'*  In  the  midst  of  a 
^rrified  group  of  grown  daughters, 
'ho  were  hanging  around  her,  in  a 
ouse  at  Ballater,  a  place  of  some  re- 
)rt  and  fashion,  one  lady  clung  to  her 
'orthy  husband,  and  tlieir  dear  papa, 

II  the  good  man,  who  was  rather 
orpulent,  had  been  nearly  pressed 
own  into  the  water,  by  the  weight 
f  their  united  embraces.  '<  Call  you 
lis  a  watering  place  P'*  exclaimed 
e,  as  he  shook  himself  free  from 
lem  on  reaching  a  dry  spot; ''  if  you 
Itch  me  coming  a-watering  again 
lis  gate,  ril  alloo  ye  to  mak  a  water- 
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pnrson  into  her  house  was  certain  to 
f>e  folloAved  by  some  fearful  calami- 
ty. At  last  she  consented  to  admit 
it,  on  condition  of  its  being  carried 
three  times  round  her  dwelhng.  But 
the  charm  was  but  half  effectual; 
for  during  the  night  the  flood  swept 
off  her  cottage,  though  the  poor  old 
crone  escaped  with  life.  Another 
life  was  lost  in  the  Don,  in  a  yet  more 
foolish  manner  than  that  of  the  school- 
master. A  blacksmith  imdertook,  for 
a  bet,  to  swim  across  the  flooded  ri- 
ver, near  the  Mason-lodge  of  Glen- 
kindy ;  but  had  hisstren^h  been  that 
of  Hercules,  it  would  nave  availed 
him  nothing  iu  such  a  stream.  He 
was  whelmed  beneatli  the  raging  bil- 
lows, and  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  If 
he  who  tempted  him  to  so  awful  a 
provocation  of  Providence,  says  Sir 
Thomas,  has  any  human  feeling  in 
his  bosom,  I  should  say  with  Dou* 
glas,  that  '*  happy  in  my  mind  was  be 
who  died." 

Of  animals  the  destruction  must 
liave  been  great  The  horses  we  read 
of  displayed  wonderful  strength  and 
sagacity  iu  securing  their  own  pre- 
servation under  the  most  desperate 
circumstances — so,  we  do  not  doubt, 
after  their  own  instincts,  did  the 
clumsy  cows  and  the  silly  sheep.  Yet 
the  rivers  were  bloated  with  car- 
casses. We  read,  indeed,  of  the  death 
but  of  a  single  cow — ^**  John  Geddes's 
cow" — and  "  the  thrawsome  brute," 
as  he  said  himself,  "  was  droon'd  by 
her  ain  obstinacy,  for  she  wad  gang 
nae  gait  but  what  she  liket"  After 
the  nood  of  the  Lossie,  a  hillock  was 
found  covered  with  the  dead  and  mu- 
tilated bodies  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  moles,mice,  rabbits,  partridges, 
and  hares,  which  had  been  trodden 
into  the  mire  by  the  hoofs  of  some 
affrighted  and  restless  colts  driven 
there  for  shelter.  Many  thousands  of 
hares,  and  rabbits  too,  were  drowned 
among  tlie  furzy  patches  of  ground 
overflowed  by  the  Spey — ana  singu- 
lar enough,  and  to  us  a  fact  new  in 
the  natural  history  of  these  animals, 
on  the  subsiding  of  the  flood,  numbers 
of  rabbits  were,  on  different  river 
Hides,  found  alive  high  up  among  the 
branches  of  trees. 

Sir  Thomas  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  these  floods  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  year  1 768,  or  any  other  in 
traditioii.  Old  Mr  MacintOBb  of  Ctiil' 
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Hachan  assured  the  Baronet  that  he 
well  remembered  the  great  flood  of 
1782,  or  rather,  as  Sir  Thomas  sus- 
pected, that  of  1768 — but  that  aaj 
thing  like  the  rain  or  flood  of  the  Sd 
or  4th  of  August  he  had  never  seen 
by  five  or  six  feet — **  no,  nor  any  one 
of  the  oldest  people  in  the  glen"— -be 
himself  being  the  "  oldest  inhabitimt" 
This,  considering  that  the  Findhom 
filled  then  the  whole  width  of  the 
glen,wa8  a  most  prodigious  difference. 
At  the  Rock  of^  Sourden,  where  the 
width  from  the  site  of  the  old  castle 
of  Aiken  walls,  on  the  right  bank,  to 
the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  pass,  is  237 
feet,  the  Spey  was  20  feet  10  inches 
above  its  ordinary  level,  and  15  inches 
above  the  mark  made  to  record  its  rise 
in  the  Great  Flood  of  1768.  Even  15 
inches  is  a  great  difference  over  so 
extensive  a  space.  But  the  real  dif- 
ference was,  in  all  probability,  far 
more ;  for  in  (50  years  a  great  change 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  depth 
and  capacity  of  the  river's  bed,  espe- 
cially m  a  pass  of  this  kind,  where 
there  must  be  a  great  rush  at  all 
times  when  the  river  is  full.  Indeed, 
any  given  quantity  of  rain  must  now 
produce  a  much  greater  flood  than 
It  could  have  done  before  the  coun- 
try became  so  highly  improved.  For- 
merly the  rain  was  either  evaporated 
on  the  hill  side,  or  sucked  up  by  an 
arid  or  a  spongy  soil,  before  so  much 
could  coalesce  as  to  form  a  rill.  But 
when  we  consider  the  number  of 
open  cuts  made  to  dry  hill-pasture, 
the  numerous  bogs  reclaimed  by 
drainage,  the  d  itches  of  enclosure  late^ 
ly  constructed,  and  the  long  lines  of 
roads  formed  with  side  drains  and 
cross  conduits,  we  shall  find,  that  of 
late  years,  the  country  has  been 
covered  with  a  perfect  network,  to 
catch  and  concentrate  the  rain  as  it 
falls,  and  to  hurry  it  off  in  accumu- 
lated tributes  to  the  next  stream.  In 
all  this  we  perfectly  agree  with  Sir 
Thomas;  yet,  as  many  brave  men 
lived  before  Agamemnon,  of  whom 
we  know  npthing, because  there  was 
no  Homer  to  smg  their  deeds,  so 
liaply  may  there  have  been  floods  in 
the  olden  time  in  the  province  of 
Moray,  as  illustrious  as  tnose  of  the 
3d  and  4th  of  August  1829,  the  me- 
mory of  which  ha»i^m\i^^)V^c»N06ib 
there  was  no  SVt  TV\qxq»&  \j»&^'i 
Dick  to  lecoTd  lYira  «LOok\Ks^5a«sa^»' 
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lourable,  though  perhaps  less  ex- 
ded  fame,  than  rewarded  his  de- 
sed  brother,  Joseph,  author  of  the 
lirable  and  scholarlike  Tour  in 
jr.  The  London  MorajBhire  Club 
*e  the  first  to  set  the  example  of 
ibscription ;  and  though  the  relief 
rded  oy  Li.1500  to  upwards  of 
3  sufTerera  (as  appears  by  Mr 
syth's  statement)  must  have  been 
small,  yet,  under  his  judicious 
lagement,  and  that  of  other  hu- 
le  and  thoughtful  men,  it  was 
l-timed;  and  to  virtuous  and 
eful  poverty  there  is  a  point  of 
1  when  there  is  much  blessing  in 
Ite. 

^e  had  not  room  to  give  a  narra- 
of  the  noble  exertions  of  the 
Ihom  boatmen  during  the  Floods, 
;y  of  these  fine  fellows  were  en- 
id  in  the  perilous  work  of  mercy ; 
not  one  of  them  received,  or 
led  to  receive,  a  shillinflffor  their 
ices,  by  which  many  lives  were 
d.  But  LilO  (it  will  require 
)  have  been  set  aside  as  ih^ 
dation  of  a  small  turn,  for  the 
Kwe  of  procuring  a  silver  medid 
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tHE  BBIONING  VICE.     BOOK  VH. 
ARGUMENT, 

Educatiov,  when  properljr  eondacted,  the  greatest  earthly  6<}rfectlre  of  fielfish<« 
ness. — Where  it  has  failed  of  a  heneflclal  effifct,  erery  man  mast  oommenoe  a  dourse 
of  discipline  for  himself. — Self-knowledge  must  preoede  reformatlon.^Mlt  will  shew 
us  that  there  is  a  great  moral  fault  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature.— At  A  motive 
to  correct  this,  we  must  consider  how  Ineompatible  it  Is  with  ear  altuation  in  the 
unirerse,  and  with  our  duties  to  God  and  man* 

As,  lured  by  wealth,  the  trembling  miner  braves 
The  grave-lilce  perils  of  unfathom  d  caves. 
With  feeble  lamp  the  dark'ning  depth  ezploresi 
Or  bails  the  gleam  of  unexpected  ores; 
From  noisome  vapours  pantfaig  turns  away. 
And  now  with  joy  returns  to  upper  day; 
So  I  with  anxious  toil  my  paths  have  wrought 
Through  the  lon^  veins  ana  ffalleries  of  thought; 
So,  tired  with  evil^s  noxious  oreatii,  I  rise 
To  purer  air,  and  bless  the  opening  skies. 

Oh,  do  not  think  my  satire  lends  its  aid 
God's  noblest  work  to  lessen  and  degrade ! 
Who  dares  to  write  on  such  an  impious  plas* 
Himself  deserves  not  to  be  rank'd  as  man. 
No !    To  exalt  bis  nature  I  would  try. 
Shew  the  disease  to  point  the  remedy. 
And  but  expose  the  deepIv-Beated  ill. 
To  prove  it  cureless  by  all  mortal  skill  f 
Nor  think  I  seek  Religion's  aid  sublime 
To  swell  the  cadence  of  a  sounding  rh jftte ; 
If  poetry  be  fiction,  I  disclaim 
The  worthless  glory  of  a  poe^s  name. 
But  Poetry  is  Truth.    Her  piercing  eye 
Sees  all  things  in  their  primal  essence  lie. 
Ere  one  bright  world  in  yonder  concave  glow'd 
Her  voice  in  still  communion  dwelt  with  God ; 
When  Li^ht  and  Order  rose  from  chaos  dim, 
Rapturea  she  sung  Creation's  morning  hymn. 
And,  when  the  night  of  all  thfaigs  darkens  round* 
Her  solemn  close  shall  Nature's  requiem  sound. 
Then  who  shall  dare  confound  her  awful  power 
With  the  lieht  meteor  of  an  idle  hour  ? 
If  she  deceive,  all  Nature  is  deceit, 
And  Truth  exists  not,  if  she  prove  a  cheat. 

O  Education  I  Destiny  below. 
Stamp  of  the  soul,  decree  of  joy  or  woe, 
Wliat  grief  were  spared,  didst  thou  conspire  to  blefli> 
Not  join  in  league  with  early  itelfishnessi 
Forth  from  ourselves,  while  new-bom  reason  sl6ep6y 
Like  Eve  of  old.  Temptation  smillnff  creeps. 
And,  scarce  contin^a  with  our  native  stun. 
In  childhood's  Eaen  ruins  us  again. 
Ah,  then,  when  Reason  first  b^;ins  to  wake. 
And  feel  the  fetters  that  she  cannot  break. 
Queen  of  a  realm,  all  anarchv,  all  storm, 
A  wild  dominion  ttst  she  did  not  form. 
Bow  Bad  the  scene  ihBi  auks  her  stem  couttAl 
Gigantic  Habit  lords  it  o*^t  the  soul  \ 
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And  all  weep  moRt  for  sorrows  not  their  ohti, — 
"Where  thorns  and  roses  form  one  wreath,  to  dress 
The  brow  of  calm  domestic  Happiness, 
Could  base  Self-love  an  air  congenial  find. 
Or,  aa  she  now  enslaves,  enslave  tlie  mind  ? 
From  the  dove*s  nest  can  birds  of  prey  take  wing. 
Or  Winter  follow  on  the  steps  of  Spring  ? 
But  Uiou,  whose  course  from  youth  has  been  am*} 
Rouse  all  thy  powers, — To  yield  were  but  to  die ! 
For  thee,  though  harsher  discipline  remains. 
More  glorious  wreaths  shall  crown  thy  sterner  pai 
Wouldst  thou  rebuild  thy  heart,  all  pride  o*erthroi 
First  lay  Self-knowledge  as  the  comer-stone. 
Of  tiling  above  thee,  what  can  be  reveal'd. 
If  all  within  thee  be  a  world  conceal*d  ? 
His  bosom's  eye  shall  vainly  lifted  be 
To  see  his  God,  himself  who  cannot  see. 
Why  shrink  from  deeper  scrutiny  within. 
If  not  from  trembling  consciousness  of  sin  ? 
If  man's  pure  soul  were  Virtue's  genial  soil. 
To  trace  ner  myriad  paths  were  pleasant  toil, 
To  range  her  flowers^  her  thousand  fruits  partake. 
Without  one  fear  the  lurking  asp  to  wake. 
How  oft  for  this  we  lonely  hours  should  spend. 
Shut  out  the  world,  exclude  our  dearest  friend. 
Turn  with  dull  ear  from  Flattery's  sweetest  lays. 
To  listen  to  our  heart's  sincerer  praise. 
Forsake  the  sciences,  ourselves  to  scan, 
And  shut  our  books  to  read  the  inward  man ! 


Thou,  who  to  mortalR  art  na  tnifh  «ii 
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Be,  then,  a  man  I    Thy  inmost  heart  dissect! 
— What  law  shall  fix  us,  or  what  liffht  direct? 
Shall  godlike  Wisdom  for  our  gui&  be  had? 
One  touch  of  Passion  sends  her  raving  mad. 
Morality  ? — Alas !  the  doting  sage 
Is  almost  grown  inaudible  from  a^ ! 
Philosophy  ? — Behold,  to  thread  ue  maxe, 
A  thousand  Mentors  point  a  thousand  ways ! 
Let  spiders  veil  thy  jmilosophic  shelf; 
Each  sage*s  system  but  reflects  himself! 
If  what  thou  shouldst  be  Solitude  impart. 
Society  shall  shew  thee  what  thou  art; 
Headlong  in  action,  though  in  reas'ning  cool. 
Wise  in  the  closet,  in  tlie  world  a  fool. 
Thy  rule  of  life  shall  self-indulgence  be  ? — 
Is  that  a  rule  which  veers  witii  aJl  we  see  ? 
How  ready  thou  to  cry — ^**  Pm  fix'd  as  fate 
To  love  eternal,  or  eternal  hate  I" 
A  week*s  eternity  your  passions  prove. 
Then  love  is  hatred,  ha^ed  turns  to  love. 
You  hunt  an  insect  for  its  crimson  hue. 
And,  when  'tis  caught,  you  weep  it  is  not  blue. 
How  vain,  how  mutable,  is  that  which  draws 
Its  laws  from  will,  and  not  its  will  from  laws ! 
Shall  the  world  lead  us  ? — ^What  I  vile  custom's  slave  \ 
That  moon,  that  weathercock,  that  dancing  wave  ? 
Which  shifts  from  age  to  age  with  strange  caprice. 
The  reigning  virtue,  or  the  modish  vice? 
See  Sparta  deck  her  cunning  iliieves  vrith  fame, 
1'he  sot  and  lecher  she  connens  to  shame ; 
We  hang  the  thief,  and  call  him  idl  that's  base, 
Willie  sots  and  lechers  strut  abroad  in  lace ! 
Shall  that  teach  us,  which  still  untaufffat  appears 
By  the  hard  schooling  of  six  thousand  years  ? 
What,  then,  shall  guide  us  on  our  devioua  road  ?-« 
The  everlasting  oracles  of  God  I 
These,  these  alone,  ne'er  gloss  the  front  of  vice,   , 
Descend  to  pride,  or  warp  to  prdudice; 
To  human  passions  make  no  fond  appeal. 
Flatter  no  trail^,  and  no  truth  ooniMl, 
Strip  off  impartial  all  exterior  things, 
Ad^essing  men  as  men,  not  downs,  or  kings; 
To  whose  strpdght  rule  all  mortal  deeds  brought  near 
Must  bend,  or  bjreak,  or  riiew  how  wide  they  err ; 
Be  these  thy  path,  thy  guide,  thr  lamp,  thy  test. 
Thence  turn  die  day  upon  thy  darkling  breast 
As  air,  within  a  half-eniighten'd  room. 
Seems  pure  till  sunbeams  penetrate  the  gloom. 
Then,  where  the  rays  in  p&udll'd  cohimns  8tream» 
A  thousand  atoms  mingle  in  ^e  beam. 
So  pure  may  seem  thy  boaom'a  atmoqihere ; 
Let  in  Truth'9  lustre — ^Lol  what  spedca  appear! 
That  faults  you  have,  you  haply,  tnen,  allow. 
But  yet  canst  guess  not  whe&ee  tliey  come,  or  how; 
You  view  them  simply  in  tiMmselves  at  sId, 
And  not  as  siffns  of  something  worse  within* 
Go  then,  thy  lust^  thy  avarice,  remove. 
Extinguish  all-r-yet  leave  behind  Self-love ; 
Bv  putial  reformation  only  .fed. 
The  master-sin  still  rears  its  monstroua  luead^ 
lAow  raia  to  pluck  kwkj  tbe  deadly  fruh» 
6^  pnioe  t&e  tauicbes^  while  untouched  die  xmU 


''athom  the  ocean,  or  its  power  confine  ? 

^'hough  lialcyon  Peace  now  walk  the  cliarroed  wavefi 

^heir  calmness  smiles  above  a  thousand  graves. 

[now  ye,  if  once  the  elements  engage, 

Vhat  awful  ruin  waits  upon  their  raffe  ? 

hall  the  sheathed  swora  its  scabbard  ever  keep, 

hr  judge  ye  Pasrion's  waking  from  her  sleep  ? 

[as  not,  at  times,  when  fierce  temptation  fired, 

nd  treacherous  opportunity  conspired, 

.  flash  just  tremblea  o'er  thy  passion's  source, 

Jid  darkly  hhnted  at  its  feanul  force  ? 

No  longer,  then,  the  outward  signs  correct, 
•ut  reach  the  Tery  heart  of  the  defect 
eek  arms  against  Self-love.    Devoutly  scan 
"by  proper  part  in  Heaven's  stupendous  plan, 
nd,  in  the  mirror  of  thy  soul,  descry 
by  present  use,  thy  future  destiny. 

Void  of  self-knowledge,  every  mortal  sees 
Objects  proportion'd  in  inverse  degrees, 
elf  is  the  hugest  thing  in  heaven  or  earth ;— • 
liat  line  can  take  its  height,  its  depth,  its  girth  ? 
hat  vast  eclipse,  that  mountain,  which  upsprings 
0  raise  the  soul  and  dwarf  all  other  things, 
0  which  creation  seems  an  idle  thought, 
rchangels  atoms,  and  the  Godhead  naught 
apious !— Reverse  the  scheme  I  Let  God  be  all  I 
own,  down,  thvself— to  dust,  to  nothing  fall  I 
ill  we  forget  that  otjects,  which  appear 
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Behold  yon  anthill  I  6a0  Hw  living  toU 
Swarm  thick,  and  Cannent  with  unceaaing  toil  I 
**  What's  this  to  me  ?"  you  cry,  and  view  vrith  acorn 
The  tiny  heroea  of  a  grain  of  com 
To  angel  eyea,  if  such  our  ball  behold. 
Seem  we,  who  strive  for  aceptrea,  acaiis,  and  gokL 
Subtract  an  emmet  from  yon  eoontleaa  heap- 
Say,  cease  the  rest  to  bustle^  toil,  and  creep  ? 
Poor  breathing  speck,  aa  litda  thou'lt  be  imn'd. 
When  thou  and  thine  are  struck  from  Being'a  lialf 
Come  forth  I  Come  forth !  difuae  thyaelf  i&roadi 
Scan  air,  earth,  ocean,  all  tlie  worka  m  Godl 
All  insect  life,  all  bestial,  human  sei^ 
Go,  finite  beine,  ^rasp  infinity  I 
Survey  the  midmght  Heaven  I  In  Fancy'a  car 
Pass  every  planeC  every  fixM  star : 
Yet  farther,  farther  still  advance  thy  powera. 
Where  what  seem  clouds  are  systems  vast  aa  oura; 
Proceed,  till  all  we  see  has  left  thy  sight  ;«— 
Then  through  new  systems  wheel  thy  endleaa  flight  I 
See  boundless  spaee  uncounted  worms  unfold. 
See  countless  worlds  unnumber*d  tribes  uphold  f 
Then  drop  to  earth,  and  ask  thy  sinffle  soul 
Its  due  proportion  to  the  mighty  whole  I 

Sure  Angels  laugh,  if  heavenly  behiga  can, 
To  see  the  pompous  nothinsness  of  man. 
The  Earth  f— ridiculous  and  monstrous  pride  1 
As  if  there  were  no  odier  earth  beside  I 
The  World  I— as  if  the  only  world  it  were, 
That  spins  in  space,  or  danma  Its  Maker's  care  l 
Our  System  I — Grant  the  moon  is  all  out  own. 
Were  siin,  stars,  planets,  made  for  us  alone  ? 
Our  System ! — Let  the  spiders  on  a  beam 
Boast  house  and  furniture  all  made  for  them  I 
Pry  through  thy  wondrous  tubes — ^in  vision  rise 
A  few  leagues  nearer  to  the  peopled  skies  I 
Discover  a  new  star  I    To  thee  'tis  new  I 
And  thou  mayst  think  thou  didst  create  it  too ! 
View  and  review  it— Art  thou  now  more  wiae  ? 
'Tis  but  a  silver  spangle  in  thine  eyes  I 
Give  it  a  tide,  yea,  a  monarch's  name ; 
Think  you  it  shines  more  bright  with  conscious  faaie  f 

Yet  stop  not  here ;  'tis  not  enough  to  view 
Thy  littleness— observe  thy  grandeur  too ! 
Thyielf  as  mortal,  as  immortal,  scan. 
And  learn  the  meanness,  majesty  of  man ! 
As  the  small  pool  reflects  the  boundless  sky, 
Its  depths  impure  th'  unsullied  vault  on  high. 
Thy  breast,  though  mean,  to  God  and  Nature  given^ 
Is  capable  to  be  a  mirror'd  Heaven* 
Part  of  a  mighty  scheme  thou  still  mayst  be. 
And,  link'd  to  that,  partake  Ha  dignity. 
Wouldst  thou  be  wise  ?— Thy  proper  office  learn ; 
Glorious  ?— Thy  rank  on  benuf  a  scale  discern  I 
What  in  its  sphere  shines  for£  witii  brightest  graooi 
Is  but  a  splendid  error  out  of  place. 
The  post  of  honour  is  ^  natnre  fltate» 
Fulfiuing  life's  great  jmipoae  ttou  art  great. 
Aakjrau  tbatpurpom  f-Td  fliyaelf  attend, 
Ob§0nre  tbjr  memw,  md  Ihence  deduce  tbete  end  *• 


•  uavcs  xji  iii^  v>  iij,  ttiiu  lAjyti  ui  my  capriui:  r 

Wilt  thou  than  brutes  no  nobler  office  crave, 

To  get  tliy  kind,  and  fertilize  thy  grave  V 

For  obvious  ends  tliy  body  was  designed, 

But  to  what  purpose  serves  th*  immortal  mind  ? 

Look  where  we  may,  all  Nature's  wheels  and  spnn 

Employ  their  functions  on  congenial  things. 

Witn  matter  oar  material  part  must  blend ; 

To  outward  forms  our  outward  senses  tend. 

To  kindred  objects  let  the  spirit  fly  I 

Eternal — let  it  grasp  Eternity ; 

Invisible— conyerfie  with  things  unseen  $ 

An  inward  tenant — ^tum  its  gaze  within ; 

A  Spirit— to  the]  Fount  of  bemg  tend. 

And,  bom  of  Deity,  to  God  ascend ! 

Behold  then,  Man,  thy  proper  station  given, 

A  link  between  the  universe  and  Heaven  ! 

See  to  their  several  spheres  tliy  powers  assigned, 

Tliy  heart  to  God,  thy  actions  to  mankind  I 

Image  of  God,  thy  glorious  lot  fulfil. 

To  know  and  to  obey  th'  Eternal  Will ! 

Heir  of  the  world,  thy  use,  thy  office  know,— ^ 

Full,  to  impart,  receiving,  to  bestow. 

On  man  wnate'er  on  thee  the  Heavens  bestow'd, 

On  beasts  protection — give  back  all  to  God. 

An  insulated  thiniP,  behold  thee  poor. 

Rich,  if  thou  swell  and  share  the  general  store ; 

Mean  in  thyself,  not  in  relation  mean. 

The  lea$t  link  's  glorious  of  the  mighty  chain ! 

Die  to  thyself  I    To  others  greatly  live  I 

And  learn  die  lessons  God  and  Nature  give ! 
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Nor  only  clearer  $m  it  inward  bends. 
But  more  far-seeinff  as  it  outward  tends* 
Self  sinks  diminislrd^  others  rise  in  view; 
The  motive  changed,  the  object  alters  too* 

To  common  life  these  principles  apply- 
Nor  rest  content  with  barren  tneory. 
God*s  lightshall  be  thj  gu^  his  Word  thy  rule  ; 
Events  uiy  teachers,  and  the  world  thy  schooU 
Behold,  one  solemn  lesson  these  impart^ 
The  silent  self-den)al  of  the  heart 
To  all,  to  each,  the  day  revolving  brings 
Its  hourly  troubles  and  its  insect  stings ; 
If  fairly  met,  they  bring  their  own  reward* 
But  pain  pursues  their  selfish  disregard. 
Like  noxious  weeds,  they  wound  the  thnid  clasp. 
But  lose  theiir  venom  in  a  firmer  grasp. 
Face  then  the  worst ; .  no  weak  excuse  pursue  ; 
One  only  standardrset  before  thy. view : 
If  on  two  sides  a  duty  binding  be^ 
Another's  negligence  acquits  not  thee. 
Nor  seek  from  stoic  pride  relief  to  gain,—* 
You  lose  a  pleasure  m  avoiding  pain. 
Where  interest  leagues  with  right,  beware  of  wrong. 
Guard  most  thy  wealaiess  whero  thou  seem'st  most  strong ;  ' 
Where  the  carved  lion  frown'd>  Amorium's  wall 
Before  the  Saracen  was  first  to  fall. 

Wdt  not  for  high'achievements ;  if  you  hoard. 
You  rust  tiie  edge  of  Duty's  tempered  sword. 
'Twere  worse  than  madness  trifles  to  despise^ 
Since  but  by  faint  degrees  we  sink  or  rise. 
Small  cares  than'jgreat  *ti&  harder  to  sustain,*- 
If  it  be  harder,  'tis  more  glorious  then. 
What  makes  most  shew  is  rarely  most  of  use^ 
As  double  blossoms  cannot  fruit  produce* 
Judge  not  of  actions  by  their  mere  effect^ 
Dive  to  the  centre  and  the  cause  detect. 
Great  deeds  from  meanest  qnrinffs  may  take  tiieir  course* 
And  smallest  virtues  from  a  mignty  source. 
False  stren^  the  soul  from  accion's  fever  draws* 
Tlirives  on  its  own  or  on  manldnd's  applause ; 
But  he,  who  calmly  smiling  suffers  here 
The  settled  sorrow  of  the  daily  tear* 
A  silent  sacrifice  to  man  unknown. 
Derives  his  energy  from  God  alone. 
True  trial  lies  in  patience ;  death  is  less 
Than  the  pale  si^  and  Famine's  slow  distress. 
Ruin  full  ofl  is  met  with  steady  eye. 
But  who  hath  gazed  untamed  on  poverty  ? 
He  who  resigns  an  empire,  scarce  may  brave 
The  petty  insults  of  the  meanest  slave. 
'Tis  magnanimity  to  greatlv  dare. 
But  'tis  a  heavenly  fortitude  to  bear ; 
And  all  the  force  of  self-devotement  lies-* 
Not  in  the  first,  but  after  sacrifice. 
Yet  veil  thy  strength,  nor,  save  in  trial,  shew 
The  changeless  wreaths  Faith  binds  around  thy  licQ'W. 
Be,  in  prosperity,  the  rock  unseen 
With  irv  crown,  'midst  summer  uplands  gretnix 
Be  in  advenity  that  rock  betray'd 
With  Ivjr  erowa,  wbea  winter  atri]^  the  ah&de. 


.     •*  ^r  •     ^<r        ■»•        *«^^   V 


But  lias  its  own  peculiar  beauty's  dower. 

Tlien  seize  the  treasures  all  around  thee  tlirown, 

Nor  fret  that  blockheads  stint  themselves  to  one. 

Nor  those,  who  love  not  all  joa  love,  candemB, 

The  answering  chord  maj  not  be  found  in  them* 

IF  Nature,  Habit,  A^,  Event,  Degree, 

Build  up  the  man,  how  various  each  must  be ! 

Think  you  the  stranger,  whom  you  lead  around 

The  little  plot  of  your  paternal  ground, 

Will  feel,  like  you,  eacn  tree  and  blossom  raise 

The  dreams  and  sympathies  of  early  days  ? 

Oft  man  with  man  in  words  not  meaning  fights, 

A  definition  would  set  all  to  rights. 

The  self-same  object  is  by  each  descried^ 

Each  only  sees  it  on  a  different  side. 

To  yield  in  trifles  is  the  art  of  life. 

And  truly  conquer  by  declining  strife. 

A  shameful  prize  is  gain'd  at  too  much  cost, 

He's  most  the  victor  who  concedes  the  most. 

'Tis  the  wrong  person  we  expect  to  bend. 

Ourselves  should  learn  to  yield  and  to  amend. 

Besides,  the  man  who  fastest  moves  his  tongue. 

Must  more  than  half  suspect  himself  of  wrong. 

He  talks  so  volubly,  with  outward  din. 

To  drown  the  tedious  monitor  within. 

With  frailty  and  with  folly  learn  to  bear,^- 

These  human  nature's  chief  ingredients  are ; 

Remember,  Man,  thou  also  hast  thy  share ! 

If  in  thy  neighbour's  face  thou  evil  see. 

Be  it  no  triumph,  but  a  glass  to  thee. 


"Cma*    •*«♦    — ♦ "• 
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ABeUMBNT. 

The  future  Destiuy  of  Man  oonsidtred.— HIi  uiual  otjeeta  of  infwrt  o^traatod 
with  it. — The  necessity  of  an  entire  change  of  prineijple  inaiated  iipoii.-i-T|w  mewa 
of  that  change. 

Life's  duties  known,  with  firmer  step  proceed 
To  trace  the  glorious  future  where  tbey  leftd  j 
Of  all  thy  jpowers  the  scope  and  meaning  see. 
And  let  diis  Now  be  mirror  of  To  Be. 
Can  such  beginnings  end  with  parting  breath. 
So  rich  a  scheme  be  poorly  loet  In  death  ? 
No  I — Prodigal  of  proof,  HeaTen  gives  the  soul 
A  thousand  voices  to  proclaim  her  goal ; 
Through  earth's  disffuise  still  vindicates  the  skj. 
And  wraps  us  round  with  immortality. 

Is  there  a  breaati  in  wUdb  ia  nefor  tasd 
Apierdng  cry  for  imDMocoee restored ? 
'Tis  the  soul's  instincti  Nature's  heart-wrung  prayer,^-^ 
We  pant,  we  die,  to  be  as  once  we  were. 
'Twas  innocence  round  youth  a  glory  casl^ 
And  makes  it  seem  the  Eden  of  the  past 
Dost  thou  ne'er  seem,  in  thought,  thyself  to  tee 
An  infant  kneeling  at  thy  mqther's  knee  f 
That  thought  is  the  Simoom.    Thy  bursting  heart 
Throbs  out  a  prayer  to  be  as  once  thou  wer^ 
And  lonffs  to  plunge  into  some  freshening  foun^ 
Thence,  like  tiie  fu>led  bird,  anew  to  mount. 
Can  God  have  given  these  restless  fhouj^ts  in  vain. 
Mere  curious  instruments  of  futile  pain  r 

Does  joy  e'er  seem  to  reach  its  perfect  height  ? 
When  bliss  comes  next,  we  promise  full  delight : 
It  comes.    Still  lurks  behina  a  bUss  uncaught^ 
Beyond  our  powers,  but  not  beyond  our  thought 
Observe  the  sources  of  our  deepest  joys- 
Concealment  decks.  Reality  destroys. 
The  hollow  clouds,  that  helm  the  mountain's  head, 
And  down  its  steepy  sides  their  shadows  spread  i 
The  gloomy  trees  that  thwart  the  Ming  stream. 
Or  veil  the  richness  of  an  evening  beam ; 
The  mists  that  tremble  o'er  the  waters  smooth^ 
Give  more  to  fancy  than  they  take  from  truth. 
The  mind,  half-conscious  of  its  migh^  dower. 
Is  raptured  with  itjs  own  creative  ]>ower» 
Our  nature  is  a  promise,  and  we  view. 
Best  pleased,  the  joy  that  ia  a  promise  too. 

See  man  atiiirst  for  bliss,  yet  never  blest» 
His  restiess  schemes,  yet  cheriah'd  hopes  of  reat; 
The  fond  desire  of  home,  the  wish  to  raage^ 
The  love  of  novelty,  yet  hate  of  change : 
For  change  is  sorrow ;  custom  still  endears, 
And  makes  the  past  the  fountain  of  our  tears. 
Change  points  regret,  when  falls  a  tree  we  \oveA« 
And  Bwelk  our  augukh  wh«i  a  friend'a  xemsyraflU 
See  with  wlmtiteaiwe  labour  from  out  \Aidt 
TonwkeMlmmoTtftiityonwribi 


«ve  Hiup  lar  Hiiui'i  ui  uur  preuesuiieu  hkicr. 
Each  looks  to  some  fond  future  of  his  own. 
To  various  minds  at  various  distance  shewn. 
While  Hope's  horizon,  as  we  forward  pass. 
Itself  retreats,  and  still  is  where  it  was. 
Death  drops  on  all  the  curtain,  soon  or  late. 
Then  what  to  us  the  futures  we  create  'r 
Ah  I  what  avails  that  Man's  superior  soul 
Outruns  himself,  and  seeks  some  distant  goal  ? 
Less  wise  than  Nature's  tribes  of  earth  or  air, 
His  proper  future  never  claims  his  care. 
The  ant  prepares  her  treasure-house,  and  home. 
The  bee  her  cell,  the  worm  its  silken  tomb  ; 
God,  our  true  Good,  our  proper  future  Heaven, 
To  earth  our  hearts,  to  time  our  thoughts  are  gii 
Infatuate  mortal !  thus  thy  labours  miss. 
Not  only  future,  but  immediate  bliss. 
Does  Pleasure,  lowest  sorcery  of  earth, 
Beguile  thy  soul  ?  Go,  chase  her  wildest  mirth, 
Sinff,  shout—while  Reason  gives  a  mournful  smi 
To  near  thee  laugh,  and  see  thee  weep  the  while 
Below  the  brutes  to  self-oblivion  shrink, 
Man*s  worst  disgrace  is,  not  to  dare  to  ^ink. 
Thought  sleeps — the  tenure  of  thv  joys  how  sligl 
The  lifffatest  touch  may  break  a  sleep  so  light. 
Thoum  wflkee — glides  ghastly  bv  in  Pleasure's 
And  glares  upon  ttiee  in  the  lonely  hour. 

Can  riches  tempt  thee  ?  See  yon  vessel  blaze ! 
All  crowd  the  boats,  save  one  who  plundering  sti 
Around  his  waist  the  gatiier*d  gold  tie  ties. 
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Through  darkest  ways  the  glittering  mischief  seek, 

Slave  to  the  strong,  hut  tyrant  to  the  weak  ! 

Yet,  ere  to  vain  pre-eminence  thou  soar. 

Read  the  aad  record  of  departed  Power  I— 

••  Cordova's  Caliph,  full  in  fortune's  rays, 

Reign'd  fifty  years,  and  lived  but  fourteen  days." 

Or  oreams  thy  wily  brain  of  state  intri^e  ? 

What  aims  are  foil'd,  when  knaves  are  join'd  in  league ! 

Where  all  are  selfish,  think  how  interests  cross. 

How  few  can  thrive,  who  sain  by  many's  loss ! 

What  is  thy  trust,  where  m\  deludes  the  view ; 

Where  love's  a  cheat,  and  only  hatred  true  ? 

Thou  seem' St  to  touch  thy  goal  of  hope ; — ^Uiou  fool. 

Awake  to  find  thyself  thy  worst  foe's  tool ! 

Or  art  thou  one,  who,  seeking  joy,  still  pores 
On  musty  tomes,  black  coins,  or  monstrous  ores  ? 
Who,  for  an  old  inscription,  scours  the  globe, 
And,  for  a  true  Corregio,  would  disrobe  ? 
Ah  !  think  whatpangs  thy  curious  soul  await, 
'When  thy  best  Trajan's  proved  a  counterfeit ! 
How  vain  the  joy  a  trogfodite  bestows. 
While  thy  friend's  cabinet  a  rarer  shows  I 
How  vain  the  store  thy  cautious  care  collects. 
When  death  shall  scatter  what  thy  life  protects ! 
Ah !  hurl  a  prescient  glance  beyond  the  tomb. 
See  thy  loved  treasures  grace  the  auction-room. 
While  barbarous  hands  thy  mystic  drawers  profane. 
And  thy  Corregio's  sold  for  five  pounds  ten ! 

Or  shall,  in  prospect,  joys  domestic  please^ 
The  desk  of  science,  or  the  chair  of  ease  ? 
These  may  be  blessings ;  reason  owns  them  true ; — 
But  are  they,  therefore,  to  be  won  by  you  V 
Or,  if  you  win  them,  will  they  still  delight  ? 
The  very  search  has  pall'd  the  appetite ! 
You  fain  would  rest  awhile  ere  lite  be  past. 
But  death  shall  find  thee  restless  tft  the  last. 
Vapid  and  rayless,  see  thy  hopes  depail ; 
Wliere,  where  is  all,  that  firea  the  glowing  heiirt  ? 
Flat  as  election's  morrow  to  the  train. 
Who  canvast  as  for  endless  joy  or  pain. 
Stale  as  a  lottery  puff,  which,  after  date. 
Still  tells  you  in  three  hours  you'll  be  too  late. 

But  grant  thee  blest,  tliy  soul's  full  purpose  given. 
Thy  loys  must  end;— that  thought  would  darken  Heaven  ! 
Go  then,  the  mighty  ends  of  life  obey. 
To  love,  to  hate,  to  slander,  and  to  slay  ! 
To  toys  of  straw  confine  thy  piercing  eye. 
Thou  time-bom  nurseling  of  eternity  ! 
This  frame  of  dust,  this  little  span  ot  earth. 
Thy  place  of  destiny  as  well  as  birth ! 
Still  let  thy  hopes,  thy  fears,  thy  heart,  thy  all, 
Creep,  toil,  and  jostle  round  tliis  play-thing  ball ; 
Load  thyself  thick  with  clay— heap  throng  on  throng 
Of  vainest  vanities ! — then  ask — How  long  ? 

WTiat  thus  can  lead  man's  darkling  step*  a»ti«Y  ^i 
The  fire  of  the  immortsi  pent  in  clay  \ 
Thi8  peoplea  earth  with  turmoils,  plots,  coinp\a^\it^ 
Hits  hath  made  heroes,  and  this  sMuld  make  «&\tk\;&*  i 
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^s.x^A  %^  y%j iiii,  ttuiuiiiKtUf  iiere  K^vt;  reins  lojoy, 

Be  miser  here  of  immortalitj ! 

Here  only  fear  no  fall.     Give  fancy  scope. 

For  here  enjoyment  must  eclipse  all  hope. 

Here  only  constancy  is  surely  blest ; 

Here  wamu-e  leads  to  conquest^  toil  to  rest. 

Wouldst  thou  be  leam'd,  though  barr'd  from  leamii 

King  without  subjects,  subject  without  king. 

Great  without  titles,  rich  without  a  store, 

Wise  Ali  said — *'  Serve  God,  and  sin  no  more.** 

Gain  but  religion's  vantage-ground,  and  life 

Will  seem  scarce  worth  a  thought,  much  less  a  stril 

The  ship,  that  down  some  river  nobly  steers, 

Lost  in  mid  ocean,  but  a  speck  appears. 

Thus  fades  our  being  to  tlr  expanded  eye, 

That  sweeps  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

Faintly  I  plead — a  bolder  course  be  trod  I 
Ere  Heaven  be  thine,  'tis  thou  must  change*-or  Go< 
Learn  to  regard  thine  hour  of  parting  breath. 
As  life  less  alter'd,  than  prolox^d  by  death. 
No  sudden  change  fix'd  nature^  laws  produce. 
All  speaks  its  future  in  its  present  use. 
In  endless  circles  Being's  wheel  revolves, 
Each  atom  reappears  as  it  dissolves. 
Nor  lost,  nor  wholly  chanffed.    The  wings  that  fomi 
The  butterfly  were  folded  in  the  worm : 
The  acorn's  juices  in  the  oak  endure,— 
And  thus  the  mind  is  its  own  miniature. 
Each  infant  power,  each  embrvo  passion's  root. 
Shall  spring,  shaU  bud,  shall  blossom,  shall  bear  fruil 
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Sublime  the  action,  and  in  noible  thought 
It  found  the  lofty  recompense  it  sought 
And  canst  thou  boast  a  title  as  secure 
To  bliss  as  lofty,  or  reward  as  pure  ? 
For  heavenly  rest  thy  empty  ciamours  cease ; 
Thy  aim,  thy  end,  thy  Heaven,  is  earthly  peace  I 
From  pleased  self-love  thy  every  joy  proceeds. 
To  self-content  thy  ^very  action  leads. 
What,  then,  can  happiness  be  safely  built 
On  the  great  base  ot  mortal  woe  and  guilt  ? 

See  through  ah  ^atore  reign  two  only  Wills, 
Of  good  andbad  mysterious  princ^)le8. 
Obeying  one,  you  slight  the  other's  sway  i 
Resisting  one,  the  other  you  obey. 
Though  now  on  dubious  thrones  they  seem  to  reign 
Discordant,  and  perpetual  strife  maintain. 
That  shall  prevail,  this  crush'd  and  quell'd  retreat, 
And  thou  must  share  the  triumph,  or  defeat 
Reach  one  sur^  .truth  by  reason  s  plainest  road— 
Thy  own  self-will  is  not  the  will  of  God : 
Confess  then,  man,  thy  imsubdued  self-will 
Is  but  the  opposing  principle  of  ill. 
Go  then,  rash  fool,  tn*  Omnipotent  resist, 
Refute  Uie  All-wise,  thou  duing  blasphemist  I 
While  to  one  Will  the  universe  conforms. 
And  views  amazed  the  anarchy  of  worms. 
While  angels  shudder  at  th'  enormous  fault, 
And  ev'n  nell  trembles  at  thy  bold  revolt. 
Go,  thou,  who  never  tremblest  for  thjrself. 
Sport,  thing  insane,  upon  destruction's  shelf. 
From  thy  own  death  an  idiot  rapture  quaff. 
And  o'er  thy  dread  rebellion  frantic  laugh  I 

Know,  all  the  blessings  Heair'n  on  man  bestow'd 
Lie  in  these  words— ^  Renounce  thyself  for  God !" 
Thy  heart's  contracted  gates  wide  open  throw. 
Abase  the  lofty,  and  exalt  the  low. 
And  make  a  highway  for  thy  God  alone 
Supreme  to  enter  and  reclaim  his  own. 
Renounce  thyself!  'Tis  Life's  prime  wisdom — this 
Thy  truest  dignity,  thy  proper  oliss. 
Self-love  has  marr'd  thy  bemg's  great  design. 
To  this  thou  art  restored  by  love  divine ; 
Self-love,  which  lifts  thee  to  the  skies  in  thought, 
In  very  deed,  is  that  which  makes  thee  nought 
One  moment  stoop,  eternally  to  rise. 
Confess  thy  foUy,  and  be  greatly  wise. 
Wouldst  thou  be  blest  ?  Renounce  that  idle  self, 
Wliich  sighs  for  titles,  or  which  pines  for  pelf; 
Self,  that  uneasy,  restless,  aching  thing, 
Of  every  woe  at  once  the  smart  and  sting. 
Goaded  with  malice,  piqued  into  disdain. 
The  fool  of  pleasure  and  the  slave  of  pain. 
Which  fears,  plots,  hates,  rerenges,  trembles,  glows. 
Or  sinks  and  rots  away  in  dull  repose : 
What  joy  is  thine,  what  animated  rest. 
When  that  base  tenant  is  expell'd  tiiy  breast  I 
This  hour  begin.    To  shrink  from  Duty's  faCB 
Is  to  draw  backward  from  a  Cimcave  gWa: 
The  growing  shade  the  MghtBD^d  infant  folia. 
More  monstrous  stiU  the  farther  he  recoUa.  i 


»j>iiuit  ui  iiiiH  ciiaugu  iiiou  canBt  not,  must  iiot  rest. 

Or  dies  thy  labour  futile  and  unblest. 

The  mortal  strength  which  promises  relief, 

Fails  with  the  weight  of  unexpected  grief. 

But  FaiUi  can  bri^^  the  torrent  of  our  woes. 

And,  like  an  arch,  more  pressM,  still  firmer  growfl. 

Leave  moralists  external  truth  to  teach, 

And  point  Uie  summit  which  they  never  reach ; 

Seek  thou  a  mightier  power,  a  costlier  art. 

To  heal  the  bitter  waters  of  the  heart. 

Cuird  from  celestial  Truth's  unfading  bower. 

Cast  in  a  branch  of  purifying  power  I 

Like  Marah*8  spring,  amid  the  scorchinf^  waste, 

The  gall  turns  sweetness  to  the  wondermg  taste. 

rhen,  as  the  fountain,  so  the  mighty  stream 

deforms  alike  its  nature  and  its  name : 

Tis  love  to  God,  where  late  Self-love  it  ran, 

\.nd  Selfishness  flows  Charity  to  man. 

Oh,  consummation  of  screnest  joy, 
iow  shall  we  grasp  thee,  how  the  past  destroy  ? 
Yhat  wondrous  force,  beyond  our  mortal  range, 
)hall  pierce  our  being  and  our  essence  change  V 
rhe  universe  shall  answer ;  air  and  sea 
>hall  thunder  forth  the  mystic  Agency ; 
Ind  every  beam  of  monitory  light 
)n  earth's  jgreat  volume  shall  the  secret  write. 
)ive  deep  in  Nature,  lo,  material  things 
Lre  but  Creation's  wheels,  and  not  her  springs. 
in  immaterial  Power  still  lurks  behind, 
Vhich  baffles  all  the  searchinira  of  the  mind : 
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Continued  motion  speaks  continued  force ; 

Let  the  breeze  stop,  the  vessfel  stops  of  course. 

The  bursting  blossom,  the  revolving  sky — 

All  owns  an  ever-acting  agency, 

Which  still  impels  Creation's  meanest  part. 

And  urges  each  vibration  of  ihe  heart. 

Were  one  fix'd  law  the  guide  of  nature's  frame, 

All  objects  were,  from  age  to  age,  the  same ; 

But  tell  me,  Man,  what  soul,  what  boundless  power. 

Varies  each  leaf,  each  mind,  each  face,  each  flower  ? 

Nor  deem  the  world  has  worn  this  only  robe ; 

Pierce  deep  the  strata  of  the  solid  globe, — 

There  trace  the  pattern  of  the  things  of  old. 

Forms  of  which  Nature  has  destroyed  the  mould. 

Bodies  prodigious  to  our  mortal  view, 

Wliich  dwarfour  dreams,  and  make  chimeras  true. 

O,  Great  First  Cause !  so  distant,  yet  so  near. 

So  all-inscrutable,  yet  shewn  so  clear, — 

Must  we  scale  Heaven,  thy  spirit's  light  to  find. 

Or  dive  to  Hell  ?~No,  seek  it  in  the  Mind ! 

Shall  He,  who  harmonized  primeval  strife. 

And  woke  dull  matter  into  glowing  life — 

The  mighty  Energy,  who  forceful  nurl'd 

Swift  into  motion  each  rebellious  world. 

Inert,  unmoulded  leave  the  mind  alone, 

Whose  essence  is  more  kindred  to  His  own  ? 

If  God  be  absent  from  the  human  breast, 

His  omnipresence  is  a  dream — a  jest 

He  is  around  us,  near  us — though  forgot, 

He  is  within  us, — and  we  know  it  not^ 

And  vainly  too,  we  call  Him  of  our  state, 

Creator,  if  he  cannot  re-create. 

The  heart's  a  shatter'd  mirror ;  once  it  shew'd 

A  full  reflection,  now  a  gleam  of  God ; 

Tlie  Almighty  Maker  can  alone  restore. 

And  set  it  opposite  his  beams  once  more. 

Hark  I  hark  !  What  mighty  shout  Creation  rends  ? 

Self-love,  behold  and  die — A  God  descends! 

From  what  to  what  ?— Can  thought  the  distance  span  ?— 

From  Heaven  to  earth,  from  Deity  to  man  ! 

Emptied  of  Godhead,  human  pain  to  know. 

Sunk  from  celestial  bliss  to  human  woe, — 

From  all  Heaven's  radiance  to  earth's  meanest  place, — 

From  Heaven's  dominion  to  earth's  worst  disgrace, — 

From  sinlessness  divine  to  sin's  dark  load, — 

From  God's  embraces  to  the  wrath  of  God,— 

From  immortality  to  death,  and  still 

A  lower  fall — from  Nature's  throne  to  Hell, — 

All  this,  for  whom  ? — For  rebels  to  the  skv. 

Foes  to  his  power ! — Self-love,  behold  and  die ! 

Is  yet  in  vain  the  great  example  given  ? 

I  claim  thee.  Mortal,  as  the  nght  of  Heaven ! 

No  more  thou  art  thine  own ; — Such  love  sublime. 

Hath  made  ingratitude  a  damning  crime. 

When  Heaven  descends,  shall  earth  retain  her  pride  ? 

Dares  man  to  live  as  if  no  God  had  died  ? 

You  own  'twere  joy  your  tyrant  will  to  shun ; 

Be  His  disciple,  and  the  work  is  done ! 

"  Are  wc  not  His  ?"  the  astonish'd  world  may  cry ; 

"  Alas !  ye  never  knew  Him !"  I  reply. 

If  ye  be  Hh,  some  traits  are  surely  V\ke ; 

On  closest  search,  does  the  resemblauce  ftUVkia  'i 


1  iiuu  an  not  nis.    Uh,  wherefore  art  thou  not  ?  ~ 
Thou  art  not  happy!  *Ti8  thy  chosen  lot. 
Thou  seekest  happiness  on  thorny  ground, 
Where  it  was  never — never  shall  be  found. 
Say,  though  amidst  the  maddening  crowd  awhile. 
The  faitb&ss  tongue  may  jest,  the  false  lip  smile. 
Like  the  cold  sparkUng  of  eternal  snow 
Conceal  they  not  the  wintry  waste  below  ? 
Did  ne'er  in  silence  sigh  thy  sickening  breast 
For  something  more  tnah  all  it  yet  possest. 
Despise,  abhor  the  selfish,  sensual  tJirong, 
Who  dance  with  thee  vain  pleasure's  path  along, 
And  think,  with  anguish  think,  did  sorrow  rend. 
Did  fortune  fly  thee,  that  thou  bast  no  friend  ? 
Alas,  thy  lonely  bosom  never  proved 
The  bliss  of  loving  and  of  being  loved. 
Behold  the  source  and  centre  of  thy  woe ! 
For  love  alone  is  happiness  below. 
Not  love  of  self— no,  God  himself  hath  shewn 
It  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ; 
Not  earthly  love — ^that  spark  of  grosser  fire. 
Which  glares  to  injure — shines  but  to  expire ; 
But  love,  which  in  its  holy  round  shall  bmd 
Domestic  bliss — God,  Nature,  and  Mankind. 
Love  is  to  all  most  needful ; — ^lives  there  one-— 
Search  every  clime  beneath  the  circling  sun— 
Who  hath  not,  to  himself  perchance  unknown. 
One  thought  that  links  some  bosom  to  his  own  ? 
And,  if  cut  off  from  every  human  tie, 
In  Nature's  tribes  we  seek  society. 
Mark  the  poor  shepherd-boy ;  he,  all  day  long 
Compell'd  to  watcn  the  grazing  fleecy  throng. 
From  the  whole  flock  his  favourite  singles  out. 
Who  knows  his  voice  and  follows  him  about,— 
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From  Love  we  fell — Love  only  can  restore 
The  elorious  image  which  at  nrst  we  wore, 
And  bring  earth's  wanderers  to  their  home  above 
In  God's  similitude — for  God  is  love. 
To  this  His  Spirit  shall  our  spirit  mould. 
While,  touch'd  by  prayer,  the  gates  of  Heaven  unfold. 
Fresh  from  the  sun  the  lieht  each  morn  is  given ; 
Then  let  thy  soul  seek  dany  light  from  heaven. 
Sleep  nightly  doth  the  bodjr's  strengtii  repair ; 
Thus  batne  thy  spirit  in  the  fount  of  prayer. 
And,  while  to  God  thy  heart  and  knee  shall  bend. 
Let  these  poor  words^  or  words  like  Uiese,  ascend. 

**  O  God !  Creator !  who  didst  frame  mankind 
In  the  bright  likeness  of  thy  reasoning  Mind ; 
O  God  I  Preserver !  who  thv  life  didst  pour 
To  lift  our  being  whence  it  fell  before ; 

0  God !  Restorer !  whose  serene  control 
Renews  the  blotted  legend  of  the  soul ; 
Help  me  to  lay  my  heart  upon  thy  shrine ; — 
Thus  made,  thus  rescued,  I  am  doubly  thhie  t 
Nor  led  by  fear,  nor  selfish  hope  of  ffood, 
O'ercome  by  love,  enthrall'd  by  gratitude. 
On  all  its  powers  my  spirit  fein  would  caJl, 
And  to  Thv  service  dedicate  them  all ! 

Thy  countless  mercies,  O  may  memory  trace. 

And  ever  yield  to  Thee  its  dearest  place ! 

May  Hope  exulting  wing  to  Thee  her  flight, 

Gaze  on  Thy  face,  and  nve  amidst  Thy  fight; 

With  Faith,  who  scorning  all  the  wealth  of  kings. 

Draws  more  from  shadows  than  the  world  from  things* 

Let  Reason  mark  the  wonders  of  Thy  power 

In  every  blade  of  grass,  or  bud,  or  flower. 

Love  conquers  Fear ;  yet  still  let  Fear  attend. 

But  only  tremble  lest  my  deeds  offend  I 

Bid  Joy  quaff  rapture  where  her  Source  appears. 

And  Grief  dissolve  in  penitential  tears  I 

Oh,  save  me  from  myself!    A  lurking  foe 

Rebels  within,  and  hurls  my  thoughts  below  I 

1  cannot  mount  to  Thee !    Debased,  o'erthrown. 
All  will,  all  power,  I  ask  from  Thee  alone  I 
The  good  Thou  givest,  in  its  birth  confirm. 
And  change  my  being  in  its  inmost  germ  I 
Then  let  no  thought  unquestion'd  come  or  part. 
But  be  Thyself  the  warder  of  my  heart ! 

From  fancied  clearness,  purge  my  darkling  sight. 
And  drag  beguiling  Selfishness  to  li^ht! 
O,  aid  me  hourly !    Lead  my  lingerm^  mind 
From  love  of  Thee  to  love  of  all  mankind. 
Of  Nature's  every  tribe; — Oh,  bid  me  tee 
Thyself  in  every  thing,  and  all  in  Thee !" 
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^.^j  .•iiti.ii  luts  utKoii  place. 

Tin:  devil !  So  Harriet  is  niarrii»d  !  verilv  beliove,  tli 

arrii»d  to  a  rosy  Wurwicksliire  par-  oll'ered,  even  at  t 

II,  redolent  of  tithe  pig  and  tobacco  would  have  brav 

loke,  and  absolutely  luistress  for  tor,  and  consoled 

e  of  a  snug  parsonage  of  two  sto-  misfortune,  with 

is,  witli  a  green  door  in  the  centre,  of  being  married 

d  windows  on  either  flank,  taste-  will  now  change 

lly  set  forth  with  beaupots  of  mig-  offer  her,  I  l>eg  i 

nette !    What  I  that  Harriett  whose  gards,  and  warm 

e  was  so  keenly  sensitive  to  the  prove  ancestress 
endours  of  scarlet  and  enibroi-        Your  melanch 

ry,  who  loved  the  art  military — if  death  of  poor  Ton 

t  for  its  own  sake,  at  least  for  that  with  all  due  path 

its  professors — and  to  whose  en-  materially  impaii 

isiastic  ii^agination  a  r<  Ct'uiting  Well,  Tompkins  i 

)tain  appeared  a  being  only  a  little  for  him,  but  my 

k'er    than  the  angels! — who  be-  have  not  sufTere 

iledwith  indignation  more  clamor-  Low  diet,  my  go« 

I  and  bitter  the  iniquitous  order  derful  antidote  t 

icli  denuded  the  subaltern's  shoul-  sympathy.   You  n 

of  its  bullion  and  invested  it  with  ing  if  you  please ; 

try  fringe  Y    And  this  fair  being —  I  beg  of  you,  wliei 

proclaim  it  not  in  Askelon ! — is  self,  compelled  t 

f  married  to  a  parson, — a  man  of  ration  beef  and  ag 

;k, — a  mere  conunonplace  reader  you  could  but  ta> 
essons  and  homilies,  undignified     expected  to  feel 

even  the  extrinsic  virtue  of  an  apoplectic  fi:entlcr 
y  chaplaincy  I  Why,  my  good  found  dead  in  \m 
t,  I  remember  when  tlie  very  ably  engaged  in  tl 
t  of  a  redcoat-j-ay,  oven  tliat  of  second  bottle.  Ha 
ilitiaman — was  enough  to  disor-  it  is  possible  my  1 
tlie  whole  economy  of  her  pul-  been  as  mucli  ex< 
ms.  and  I  dpfln^***  ••**'»  *»•%«-«  ^i. .-      '        * 
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tlie  preceding.  Yet,  ill  favoured  as 
hr  may  bo,  look  liim  boldly  in  the 
face,  and  you  will  find  him  less  fright- 
ful than  you  imagined ;  muster  cou- 
rage to  beard  him,  and  his  terrors  are 
gone  for  ever.  Thus  has  it  been  with 
me,  who  make  no  pretension  to  a 
larger  share  of  courage  than  my 
neighbours.  Though  a  young  soldier. 
Death  and  I  liaye  been  thrown  in 
f>tich  other's  way  too  often  not  to  have 
formed  something  of  an  acc^uaint- 
ance ;  and  this  1  must  say  for  him, 
that,  i^nthin  the  scope  of  my  own  per* 
sonal  experience,  he  has  always  con- 
ducted himself  like  a  gentleman. 

So  much  for  the  news  contained 
in  your  letter,  and  my  dilation  on  it 
at  Huch  length  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
that  I  have  nothing  of  any  very  seri- 
ous importance  to  communicate. 
True,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
lighting,  but  no  very  stiff  work  after 
all.  Stay — what  am  I  saying  ?  Take, 
in  contradiction  to  it,  the  following 
narrative  of  the  brilliant  conduct  of 
our  regiment  at  El  Bodon. 

Early  in  September,  our  brigade 
crossed  the  Agueda  by  a  ford  about 
B  league  from  Fuente  Guinaldo, 
where  Lord  Wellington  ha<l  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters.  We  halt- 
ed in  the  large  village  of  Kobleda, 
and  remainefl  there  about  three 
weeks — not  a  disagreeable  interlude, 
I  assure  you,  in  the  drama  of  the  cam- 
paign. During  that  period  we  recei- 
ved HO  molestation  from  the  enemy, 
and  for  once,  at  least,  the  lines  had 
fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places,  lloble- 
da,  being  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  roads,  had  suffiered  less  than  its 
neighbours  from  hostile  inroads,  and, 
embosomed  amid  the  green  hills,  it 
reminded  me  of  some  of  those  quiet 
and  rural  villages  which  arc  occasion- 
ally met  witli  m  the  pastoral  districts 
of  the  south  of  Scotland. 

Till  our  arrival  at  Robleda,  we  had 
enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  amusements  and 
social  habits  of  the  Spanish  people. 
We  then  did  so ;  and  surely  never 
was  there  a  more  simple,  innocent, 
and  light-hearted  set  of  beings  than 
those  peaceful  rustics  among  whom 
we  smourned.  At  evening  the  whole 
populatien  }>oured  fortli  into  the 
mnicet^place,  where  the  voices  of 
young  maidens  were  heard  chanting 
.their  national  melodies,  and  many 
light  feet  kept  time  to  Uie  souod  of 


the  guitar,  and  the  clink  of  castanets. 
Our  wants  were  here  abundantly  sup- 
plied ;  the  markets  of  different  sorts 
were  excellent,  and  provisions  cheap, 
for  these  primitive  traffickers  had  not 
yet  learned  the  arts  of  fraud  and  ex- 
tortion, in  which  the  presence  of  a 
British  army  generally  initiates  the 
natives.  In  short,  wo  were  all  par* 
tial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Robleda,  and 
General  Colville,  as  a  mark  of  his  sa* 
tisfaction  at  our  reception,  directed 
the  bands  of  the  different  regimentt 
to  play  every  evening,  and  r^ale  the 
unsophisticated  ears  of  the  rustic  au« 
dicnce  with  more  erudite,  though,  to 
my  feeling,  less  beautiful  music,  than 
that  of  the  wild  and  simple  melodies 
of  their  native  land. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  agremem^ 
the  place  was  unhealthy.  Why,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  na- 
tives were  robust  and  vigorous, — ^tbe 
air  seemed  pure  and  bracing, — there 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  no 
marshes  of  any  kind  to  mingle  poi- 
son in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  water 
used  by  the  troops  was  as  fine  as  any 
that  ever  trickled  from  the  rock.  Yet 
the  ague  was  abroad,  and  made  sad 
work  among  all  ranks.  The  parades 
grew  daily  thinner,  and  the  hospitals 
more  crowded,  till  at  length  in  our 
corps  alone  we  had  actually  seven 
officers  and  ninety  men  hors  de  com' 
bat.  Of  these  seven  I  was  one.  You 
have  never  had  the  ague,  my  dear 
aunt,  and,  I  tliank  heaven,  are  not 
likely  to  have  it.  Refresh  your  imft> 
gination,  therefore,  with  the  follow- 
mg  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  a  gen- 
tleman afflicted  with  a  Tertian,  and  if 
the  adage  of  the  poet  be  true— 

"  He  beat  cnn  paint  them  who  has  felt 
them  most," 

the  delineation  will  be  graphic 
enough. 

Let  it  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  intended  sufferer  Is  of  hale  con- 
stitution, strongly  and  symmetrical- 
ly made,  of  sanguine  complexion, 
with  great  facilities  of  digestion ;  yet 
so  laudably  abstemious  as  seldom  to 
exceed  his  tenth  tumbler.  Well,  this 
gen tleman^my self,  for  example — in 
the  full  and  vigorous  discharge  of  all 
bodily  functions,  suddenly  finds  him* 
self,  on  some  fine  forenoon,  when 
cantering  along  tlie  road,  or  busily 
engaged  at  home  in  writing  a  letter 
ionis  people,  turning  most  inexpli- 
cably cold.    If  m  \k<(^  \QXX«t  v^^ 


IiR  troiiblefl  so  on  increasing.   His 
n,  (It  otlier  times  smooth  as  a  gen- 
nan's  should  be,  becomes  rough 
hat  of  a  goose.  His  teeth  chatter ; 
flesh  creeps  ;  his  limbs  refuse 
r  office,  and  he  who  never  shook 
1  fear  in  the  hour  of  danger,  yields 
in  uncontrollable  impulse,  and 
ibles  like  an  aspen.   All  this  time 
throat  is  parcned  with  a  thirst 
ch  the  whole  waters  of  the  Tagus 
lid  not  allay.   The  bottle  of  cog- 
again  rises  to  his  thoughts,  and 
irects  his  servant  to  make  him 
inter  a  glass  of  hot  grog  warm 
out  sugar.    Unhappy  man !    In 
ding  ^ylla,  he  runs  smack  on 
rybdis.  There  is  fever  in  Ids  blood 
^h  the  ardent  spirit,  at  other  times 
chilarating  ana  salubrious,  tends 
to  increase.   It  indeed  shortens 
duration  of  the  cold  fit  under 
h  he  suffers,  but  only  adds  fuel 
e  fiery  purgatory  he  is  about  to 

change  is  at  length  wrought  in 
haracter  of  his  sensations.  The 
lostics  of  his  disorder  undergo  a 
tiou  unaccompanied  by  relief. 
3lood  passes  rapidly  from  zero 


pardon,  coupled  wit 
of  marrying  Sally  1 
lady,  my  dear  aunt, 
habits,  or  pursuits,  ii 
hoves  not  that  you  si 
thing.   By  sleep,  hovi 
as  this,  he  is  refresh 
at  the  precise  mom< 
revocable  words  of 
about  to  make  Sally  a 
at  the  expense  of  one 
admitting  the  equity 
tion.    The  fever  has 
and  be  calls  lustily  ft 
arrange  the  implemei 
He  is  weaker,  indee< 
respects  as  well  as  be 
ana  remains  so  till 
same  hour  on  the  tl 
he  is  condemned  to  a 
sufferings  1  have  att 
scribe.  But  of  tliis  en< 
than  enough.    I  will  i 
to  promise,  go  on  wit 
Well,  after  leading  i 
a  quie^  and,  but  for  t 
uncomfortable  life,  a 
the  forenoon  of  the  8< 
ber  we  received  the  o 
On  the  day  previous,  j 
ported  amonff  the  m 
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tweWe  feet  square,  and  abominably 
dirty.  The  bed  of  the  owner  and  his 
wife  was  only  partially  concealed  by 
a.  tattered  curtain,  the  sanctity  en 
which  obscuration,  I  believe  none  of 
us  were  induced  to  violate  by  the 
charms  of  the  lady,  who  was  abso- 
lutely the  ugliest  and  dirtiest  woman 
I  have  yet  encountered  in  the  course 
of  my  campaigns.  For  myself  I  slept 
on  tiie  counter,  with  my  portmanteau 
for  a  pillow ;  and  as  my  slumbers  on 
BO  hard  a  bed  were  naturally  some- 
what restless,  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  roll  off  in  the  night,  to  the  consi- 
derable bodily  injury  of  our  worthy 
adjutant,  who  lay,  extended  in  his 
blanket,  on  the  floor  beneath,  and 
who  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the 
descent  of  a  body  so  ponderous  as 
that  of  your  worthy  nephew.  As  for 
the  owner  of  this  wretched  hovel, 
both  he  and  his  rib  were  astir  the 
whole  night,  in  dismal  apprehension 
of  being  robbed,  though  of  what  ar- 
ticle of  value  certainly  could  not  be 
determined  by  any  inspection  of  the 
premises.  Indeed,  I  have  always  re- 
marked in  Spain,  that  wherever  we 
halted  for  a  single  night,  the  Patrono 
or  his  better  half  kept  a  strict  watch 
on  all  the  motions  of  their  inmates, 
even  when  their  dwellings  contained 
nothing  in  any  form  of  wealth  or 
garniture,  which  could  tempt  the 
poorest  of  mankind  to  an  involuntary 
transgression  of  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment. 

Well,  the  night  passed  slowly  and 
miserably,  and  no  sooner  had  the 

Sey  lieht  of  morning  begun  to  peer 
rough  the  windows,  than  we  tal- 
lied ^rth  to  exchange  for  the  free 
air  of  heaven  the  close  and  polluted 
atmosphere  which  for  so  many  hours 
we  had  been  condemned  to  inhale. 
We  were  anxious  also  to  collect  as 
much  intelligence  as  possible,  for  it 
had  been  dark  night  when  we  reached 
our  quarters,  and  we  yet  knew  noUiing 
of  the  general  motions  of  the  army. 
After  roaming  for  some  time  about  the 
streets,  vainly  requesting  news  from 
men  as  ignorant  as  ourselves,  we  ob- 
served a  dragoon,  with  drawn  sabre, 
standing  sentinel  near  a  small  chapel, 
on  an  emineuce  which  (commanded 
a  full  view  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  We 
Immediately  assailed  him  with  our 
questions,  but  the  man  was  an  ass, 
and  nothing  could  be  got  out  of  him 
hut  MB  Assurance  that  the  enemy  had 


not  yet  appeared  in  the  distance. 
We  learned,  however,  from  the  na« 
tives,  that  Marmont  was  already  in 
the  city,  and  that  his  infantry  was 
hourly  coming  up.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  knew  that  an  attack 
might  be  expected,  and  experienced 
all  that  anxiety,  mingled  with  exhi- 
laration, which  generally  moves  the 
bosoms  of  men  in  such  circumstances. 

About  one  o'clock,  the  brigade  re« 
eeived  orders  to  march,  and  we  mo« 
ved  about  two  miles  nearer  to  the 
city,  and  halted  for  an  hour,  during 
which  the  Paymaster,  as  usual,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month, 
made  his  muster,  selon  les  rigies. 
We  then  returned  to  our  former 
quarters,  and  passed  a  night  of  dis- 
comfort as  great  as  the  preceding. 
Our  only  anxiety  was,  that  the  ene- 
my might  move,  in  order  to  escape 
from  Uie  miserable  hovel,  in  which, 
by  the  chances  of  the  service,  we 
had  been  condemned  to  And  a  local 
habitation.  Yes ;  a  soldier,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  occasionally  sometliing 
of  a  selflsh  beine.  I  do  believe, 
that  intelligence  of  the  slaughter  of 
thousands  would  have  cost  myself 
or  my  three  companions  less  uneasi- 
ness than  did  the  prospect  of  being 
condemned  for  a  night  or  two  to 
the  occupation  of  this  abominable 
quarter. 

Marmont,  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  so  obliging  as  to  concede  the 
object  of  our  wishes.  An  hour  be- 
fore daylight,  a  loud  knocking  was 
heard  at  our  door,  which  we  speedily 
ascertained  to  proceed  from  the  or- 
derly man  of  the  company,  who  came 
with  orders  for  the  officers  instantly 
to  get  ready,  and  the  baggage  to  be 
loaded  without  signal  of  drum  or 
bugle.  In  our  circumstances,  over* 
sleeping -was  out  of  the  question,  and 
portmanteaus  being  duly  packed,  we 
sallied  forth  from  our  miserable  ho- 
vel ;  and  the  battalion  being  speedi«» 
ly  formed,  we  marched  instantly  to 
the  alarm  post.  There  we  joined  the 
remainder  of  the  brigade,  and  sub* 
sequently  advanced  to  a  height  in 
front  of  the  village,  which  command- 
ed a  complete  view  of  (Mudad  Rod- 
rigo,  the  object  to  which  our  eyes 
were  turned  with  natural  anxiety. 
Night  was  fast  veering  vwlc^  ^v;  «^ 
we  reached  \l.  TVie  wwi  x«ftfc  Tsw^'wr 
tically  beVimd  t\ift  c\Vy  >  V\\lTD^g^&»y^ 
dark  toweia  viVfiki  «^  ^<wA  o1  «^^ 


t  ini])(isin2r  order  and  regii- 
vith   tlio  ijriizen  lielmrts  of 
•avy  cavalry  plitteriii*?  very 
\y  ill  the  sunshine.     While  I 
u  them,  my  schoolboy  learn- 
e  bnck  on  me,  and  I  thought 
Oman  legions, — ^1)ut  not  long, 
II  knew  that  tlie  legions  I  he- 
re not  invincible  as  those, 
jver  the  course  of  my  reflec- 
thc  scene  before  me  might 
pu,  they  were  cut  short  by 
arauce  of  Lord  Wellington, 
t  then  rode  up,  and  passing 
our  regiment,  then  formed 
:olumn  of  companies,  called 
^r  General  Colville.      The 
soon  came  up  at  full  speed, 
[1  Wellington  remained  for 
or  two— ^certainly  not  more 
ing  the  enemy,  without  the 
he  telescope,  tiiough  an  or- 
A  in  attendance  with  that 
lit,  and    its  tripedal   sup- 
jring  this  brief  period,  ho 
to  nave  formedf  his  reso- 
to  our  destination,  for  en- 
'hat  regiments  were  there, 
g  told  the  6th,  77th,  8dd, 
he  directed  General  Col- 
^roceed  with  tlie  5th  and 


»1t«'    n*    ».^— .-     J!-*.- 


signal   being  given,    to 
charifp.     About  half  a  If 
left,  we  observed  the  oil: 
meuts  of  our  brigade  ah 
a  heavy  cannonade  from 
whose  position  along  th( 
tent  of^the  line  ^vas  di 
ours  by  the  ravine  alrea< 
ed.    The  spectacle  in  t 
however,  became  soon  m 
ing.      The  two  regimei 
posted  on  a  height  of  dif)i 
were  charged   very  gal 
large  body  of  cavalry,  wl 
ed  in  driving  the  Portugu< 
from  their  posts.  Tliis  wa 
but  a  volley  from  the  5t 
repaired  all.     Many  of 
fell,  and  the  5th,  advancii 
bayonet,  drove  them  ba< 
confusion  across  the  rav! 
It  was  not,  however,  th 
of  LfOrd  Wellingtqp  to  gii 
the  position  we  had  assi 
the  (liflferent  divisions  ha 
orders  to  fall  back,  when 
the  enemy,  to  Guinaldo. 
ridge  of  commanding  g 
been  strengthened  by  neu 
intrenchments,  and  on  tl 
Lord  Wellington  had  det 
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1 9^  German  HussarB — all  the  cavalry 
W|0  h^A  in  tbis  quarter — skirniishin^ 
with  great  gallantry  along  the  flanks 
of  our  line  of  inarch.  But  it  was  im- 
possible that  8o  !>mall  a  body  could 
knako  head  against  the  vaat  masses  of 
the  enemy's  liorse  which  now  came 
on.  In  a  few  minutes,  their  leading 
squadrons  were  within  an  hundred 
yards  of  us,  and  in  a  few  more,  our 
three  weak  battalions,  the  8dd,  94th, 
and  9th  Portuguese,  were  completely 
surrounded.  At  this  interest.iug^ 
fiay,  that  is  not  strong  enough — Uiis 
awful  moment,  we  had  no  officer  at 
our  head,  on  whose  talent,  prompti- 
tude, or  experience,  it  was  possible 

to  rely.  Major was  a  brave  man, 

but  utterly  devoid  of  all  other  attri- 
butes of  a  gifted  commander.  How- 
ever, on  the  present  occasion,  we  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  him.  He 
addressed  the  men  in  the  native  Do- 
ric of  his  country — the  major  is  a 
Scotchman — told  them  to  take  good 
aim,  and  not  to  waste  their  **  pou- 
ther  ;'*  and  I  doubt  if  Caesar  himself, 
\xL  such  circumstances,  could  have 
said  any  thing  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

In  this  manner  did  we  move  for 
the  space  of  two  miles,  surrounded 
by  upwards  of  forty  squadrons  of 
horsei,  who  executed  repeated  and 
desperate  charges  on  our  squares. 
In  every  one  ot  these  they  were  re- 
pulsed. Men  of  iron  could  not  have 
awaited  their  enemy  more  firmly  and 
Meadily.  Qn  came  Uie  French  ca- 
Vidry,  like  successive  waves  of  the 
ocean,  to  be  broken  on  the  rock  of 
brave  hearts  and  strong  arms,  which 
we  opposed  to  their  progress.  One 
tremendous  charge  I  remember.  It 
was  made  by  a  battalion  of  Cuiras- 
siers, fine-looking  men,  and  bravely 
caparisoned.  At  some  distance  we 
gave  them  a  volley,  but  this  had  uot 
the  effect  of  checking  their  proves. 
At  length  they  reached  the  barrier  of 
bayonets,  on  which,  by  another  yard 
of  advance,  they  must  have  been  im- 
paled, and,  diverging  in  tlieir  course, 
they  galloped  round  the  8(|uare,  en- 
countering the  lire  of  each  face,  vain- 
ly booking  for  an  aperture  by  which 
^y  might  dash  through  our  ranks. 
Repulsed  in  all  their  efforts,  they  at 
length  retired,  leaving  the  ground 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  men  and 
bofvaK  /  do  believe  I  felt  more  for 
lie  JBtter  than  for  the  former.  There 
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is  something  indescribably  touching 
to  me  in  the  suffering  of  a  horse: 
Never  does  a  cry  of  pain  escape  from 
this  noble  and  unrepining  animal^ 
that  is  not  torn  from  it  by  the  very 
extremity  of  anguish.  And  then  the 
expression  of  eye,  and  the  agonized 
dilation  of  nostril  which  mark  its 
countenance! — But  if  I  go  further 
into  this  matter,  I  shall  get  into  the 
melting  mood,  and  that  is  not  my  cue 
at  the  present  moment. 

Well,  on  we  continued  to  march, 
I  believe  without  loss,  though  sur- 
rounded by  clouds  of  foemen,  and  to 
carry  on  the  simile,  making  a  little 
thunder  in  our  progress.  On  that  day, 
every  man  of  us  was  a  cheap  bargain 
to  the  king,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own 
services,  valued  only  by  his  majesty 
at  six  and  sixpence  a-day.  But  our 
situation,  though  honourable,  was 
not  pleasant  There  was  tlie  dis- 
agreeable conviction,  that  a  single  • 
coward  might  cost  the  loss  of  a  bat' 
talion ;  for  the  slightest  symptom  of 
confusion,  or  an  aperture  a  yard 
broad,  would  have  done  the  business. 
Well,  on  we  marched,  but  the  French 
flying  artillery  contrived  at  length  to 
get  up,  and  then  came  a  trial  even 
more  severe  than  those  to  which  we 
had  already  been  exposed.  Their 
guns  opened  fire  on  our  dense  and 
crowded  squares.  One  shot,  I  re- 
member, swept  through  us,  laying 
flfteen  of  our  number  prostrate  in 
the  dust.  The  other  regiments  were 
even  less  fortunate,  I  believe,  and 
the  number  of  their  casualties  were 

frcater.  But  the  places  of  our  fallen 
rethren  were  immediately  filled  up, 
and  our  aspect  to  the  enemy  was  not 
less  formidable  than  before. 

Such  was  our  situation  when  we 
were  joined  by  the  88th  and  45th, 
which  had  been  dispatched  by  Lord 
Wellington   to  our   support.     Our 
force  then  began  to  be  more  effective, 
and  tlie  remamder  of  our  retreat  was 
effected    in    comparative    security. 
Only  one  misfortune  occurred  that 
I   remember.      Some    ammunition 
mules,  and  a  few  stragglers  from  the 
other  brigades,  were  moving  up  after 
their  regiments  bv  the  road  to  Gul- 
naldo,  on  our  \eti,  apparently  little 
aware  of  the  near  proximivj  ^i  ^^ 
French  cavalry.    \owt  ^w^\^  i«^' 
dier  \8  the  «lu^\^^\.  >st>a^A  ^^^' 
These  num^knXX^Vte^XTO^^^V^*^ 
at  tlxeir  leiwre,  %sia\>ec»»ft^  ^^1 


«o  Kfi  icoiMuuce,  oecame  the  in- 

victims  of  tlieir  own  stupidity. 

man  in  particular  I  watclied  with 

ye.  He  literally  continued  march- 

1  ififnorance  of  the  impending  aU 

till  pierced  from  behind  by  the 

of  an  assailant. 

ch,  my  dear  aunt,  was  the  affair 
Bodon,  not  destined  probably 
ke  any  great  figure  in  the  ga> 
yet  one  which  those  engaged 
lay  be  excused  for  relating  with 
share  of  pride.    Last  night  the 
army,  witli  the  exception  of 
;ht  division,  still  on  t'otner  side 
!  Agueda,  halted  in  position  at 
Ido.    We    expected  that  the 
r  would  have  attacked  us  this 
ng,  but  our  hopes  have  not  been 
d.    Mannont  contented  him- 
ith  an  exhibition  of  his  force, 
as  if  for  our  amusement,  he 
I  to  perform  a  variety  of  ma- 
es  in   front  of  our  position. 
g  could  be  finer.    The  French 
y  went  through  all  its  evolu- 
ith  the  greatest  precision,  and 
tvements  of  the  cavalry,  ma- 
te allowance  for  the  badness  of 
[>rscs,  were  also  laudable.    In 
antime,  what  eitlier  Marmont 


ders  were  instantly 
General  Crawford,  d 
retrace  his  strips,  an 
ford  of  Robleda.     T 
was  effected  withoui 
any  kind,  and  the  light 
the  army  on  the  even 
Hitherto,  the  whole 
Wellington's  manceui 
to  ascertain  the  enei 
and  the  position  of 
only  been  strengthene 
point  (fappui,  uy  mt 
lie  might  be  enabled 
strong  advanced  corp 
moment    But  Guinal 
respect  tlie  position  i 
Wellington  had  decidi 
Marmont.  andthe  unU 
of  the  light  division  1 
cided  lum  to  remain  ii 
day.     That  portion  c 
therefore,  was  no  sooi 
pardy,  than  we  found  oi 
m  motion,  followed  cL 
mont,  whose  boldness 
crease  with  each  hucc( 
our  retrogression.  Dur: 
ment,  our  division  and  C 
formed  the  rear  corps 
On   the   27th,  the   en 
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the  Coa,  which  thiM  afforded  pro- 
tection to  both  flanks,  and  prevent- 
ed the  possibility  of  its  being. tufa*. 
ed.  But  this,  which  constiCuted  tKe 
strength,  constituted  also  tlie  danger, 
of  the  position.  In  case  of  defeat, 
the  river  in  rear  and  flanks  being  un- 
fordable,  cut  off  all  chance  of  retreat^ 
so  we  had  nothing  to  look  to  (wheo» 
indeed,  did  a  British  army  look  to 
any  thing  else  ?)  but  fighting  it  out 
to  the  last.  Should  the  enemy  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  the  position  at  any 
one  point,  it  was  all  over  with  us,  and 
I  may  also  say,  with  John  Bull,  whose 
game  would  have  been  up,  and  then, 
who  but  Nap  ?  We  all  knew,  there- 
fore— those  of  us,  at  least,  endowed 
with  any  moderate  degree  of  mili- 
tary acumen — that  we  had  nothing  for 
it  but  the  old  proverb,  "  Pull,  bdcer, 
pull,  devil  ;**  and  leaving  the  charac- 
ter of  devil  to  the  French,  which 
they  better  deserved,  we  prepared* 
in  the  former  capacity,  for  a  long 
pull,  a  strong  puD,  and  a  pull  alto- 
gether. 

Whether  Marmont  knew  thb  or  not, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  predicate  of  that 
notable-ihexB  take  credit  for  resisting 
the  temptation  of  a  pun — General,  but 
this  I  know,  that  after  surveying  our 
position,  he  did  not  venture  to  attack 
It,  and  fell  back,  it  maybe  presumed, 
somewhat  chop-fallen,  when  con- 
fronted by  Uiat  enemy  whom  he  had 
hitherto  made  every  demonstration 


of  desirinff  to  engage  in  pitched  bat- 
tle. He  lias  accordingly  retired  to 
.th^;^liejff))(»OMIi:^i()pd  ,<of  Ciudad  Rod* 
rlgo.  'We  havft  been  marched  back 
to  our  former  cantonments ; — and  so^ 
my  dear  aunt,  concludes  the  me- 
morable campaign  of  1811,  the  re- 
sult of  which  has  been,  to  free  the 
whole  of  Portugal  from  the  enemy. 
What  the  next  may  bring  forth,  is 
still,  as  the  poet  says,  "  Far  in  the 
womb  of  time  ;**  but  surely  the  annals 
of  that  portion  of  the  struggle  already 
past,  authorizes  us  to  Iook  forward 
to  it  with  hope,  as  to  a  period  when 
British  prowess  will  enjoy  fresh  op- 
portunities of  vindicating,  against  a 
oarbarous  and  vindictive  enemy,  the 
pure  and  holy  cause  of  freedom  and 
justice.  All  we  ask,  is  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour,  in  which,  if  by  God's 
blessing  we  cannot  do  ourselves  right, 
then  the  best  policy  of  England  is  to 
truckle  to  Bonapftrte,  ana  ba  quiaU 
But  I  am  netting  on  high  matters, 
and  as  usual  in  such  a  case,  becoming 
prosy.  It  is  therefore  high  time  to 
stop ;  but  were  it  not  so,  0*Malley, 
my  worthy  and  intelligent  servant^ 
has  just  announced  that  dinner,  con- 
sisting of  ration-beef  and  rice-pud- 
ding, is  on  the  table,  and  truly,  never 
did  the  voice  of  that  trusty  function- 
ary sound  more  musical  in  my  ear. 
— Farewell,  then,  my  dear  aimt,  and 
believe  me  ever,  &C 

Spencer  Mogoridge, 


TO  LITTLE  MARY. 

Th  bidden,  little  Mary  I 

To  write  verses  upon  thee  | 
rd  fain  obey  the  bidding 

If  it  rested  but  with  me : 
But  the  Mistresses  Fm  bound  to, 

(Nine  Ladies  hard  to  pleaae,) 
Of  all  their  stores  poetic. 

So  closely  keep  the  keys, 
It's  only  now  aaa  then. 

By  good  luck  as  one  may  say. 
That  a  couplet  or  a  rhyme  or  two. 

Falls  fairly  in  my  way. 

Fruit  forced  is  never  half  so  sweet 
As  that  comes  quite  in  season-^ 

But  some  folks  must  be  satisfied 
With  rhyme  in  spite  of  reason. 

So,  Muses !  now  befriend  me. 
Albeit  of  help  so  chary. 

To  Btriog  the  pearla  of  poeaio. 
For  loveUeBt  Little  Mary. 


--  -» 


rur  just  an  artless  verse  or  two, 
A  simple  strain  and  short. 

Befitting  well  a  Pilgiiin 
Way-worn  with  earthly  strife, 

To  oflFer  thee,  young  Traveller ! 
In  the  morning  track  of  life. 

There's  many  a  one  will  tell  thee, 

'Tia  all  with  rosea  gay — 
There's  many  a  one  will  tell  thee, 

'Tis  thorny  all  the  way- 
Deceivers  are  they  every  one. 

Dear  Child !  who  thus  pretend ; 
God's  ways  are  not  unequal — 

Make  Him  thy  trusted  friend. 
And  manv  a  path  of  Dleasantnesa 

He'll  clear  away  for  Ihee, 
However  dark  and  intricate 

The  labyrinth  may  be. 

I  need  not  wish  thee  beauty — 

I  needtikot  wish  thee  grace — 
Already  Inth  are  budding 

In  tltfit  infant  form  ana  fi»ce. 
I  wiU  nai  wish  thee  grandeur — 

I  will  mot  wish  thee  wealth — 
But  only  a  contented  hearty 

Peace — competence — and  health- 
Fond  friends  to  love  thee  dearly. 

And  honest  friends  to  chide. 
And  faithful  ones  to  cleave  tn  thA« 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FATRrti, 
BT  THE  ETTItICK  SHEPHERD. 

I  HAVE  heard  a  wondrous  old  relation. 
How  the  Fairies  first  cane  to  our  nation ; 
A  tale  of  glamour,  and  vet  of  glee. 
Of  fervour,  of  love,  and  of  myst^. 
I  do  not  vouch  for  its  certain  truth. 
But  I  know  I  believed  it  in  my  vouth; 
And  envied  much  the  enchanted  Knight, 
Who  enjoy'd  such  beauty  and  pure  flight 
I  will  tell  it  now,  and  interlard  it 
Witli  thoughts  with  which  I  stUl  regard  it, 
And  feelings  with  which  first  I  heard  it. 

The  Knight  of  Dumblane  is  a  hunting  gone, 

With  his  hei/  !  and  his  ho  !  and  hauo  / 
And  he  met  a  merry  maid  alone. 

In  the  light  green  and  the  yellow. 
That  maiden's  eyes  were  the  pearls  of  dew. 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  opening  new; 
Her  smile  was  the  sun-blink  on  die  brae. 
When  the  shower  is  past,  and  the  cloud  away. 
And  then  her  form  was  so  light  fuid  fair. 
That  it  seem*d  to  lean  on  the  ambient  air ; 
So  very  blithesome  and  so  boon. 
That  the  Knight  was  afraid  it  would  fade  too  soon ; 
Mount  on  the  ether  from  human  ken. 
Or  melt  away  in  the  breeze  of  the  glen. 

His  frame  thrillM  to  Uie  very  core 
When  he  saw  that  beauty  stand  him  before. 
With  the  gleam  of  joy  on  her  brow  so  meek, 
And  the  mmple  on  her  damask  dieek.    . 
And  then  so  ripe  was  her  honey  lip. 
That  the  wild-bee,  lingering,  long'd  to  sip ; 
And  the  merl  came  by  with  an  eye  of  ^le. 
For  he  hover'd  and  lighted  down  a  while 
On  the  snowy  veil  in  which  she  was  dress'd. 
To  pick  tlie  strawberries  from  her  breast. 

0  was  there  aught  below  the  heaven 

1  would  not  have  done,  or  would  not  have  given. 
To  have  been  the  Knight  of  Dumblane  that  day ! — 
But  'twas  better  for  me  that  I  was  away. 

The  Knight  came  nigl^  and  essajr'd  to  speak. 
But  the  glamour  of  love  was  on  his  cheek; 
And  a  single  word  he  could  not  say. 
For  his  tongue  in  thirsty  silence  fanr. 
But  he  doffM  his  ci^  from  his  manly  brow. 
And  he  bow*d  as  low  as  a  knig^  could  bow, 
Tlien  stood  with  his  velvet  cap  in  hand. 
As  waiting  for  the  maiden's  command. . 

Sure  tins  was  witless  as  could  have  been, 
I  cannot  conceive  what  the  Kai^t  could  mean ; 
For  had  I  been  there,  in  right  or  wrong, 
As  sure  as  I  sing  you  tliis  song, 
I  would,  as  the  most  due  respect. 
Have  twined  my  arms  around  her  neck ; 
And  Hure  as  man  e'er  woo'da  maid, 
Have  row'd  her  in  my  shepherd  plaid, 
And  in  token  of  my  high  r«{ard. 
Have  Bet  Iter  down  on  the  mwery  award. 
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Till  at  length  he  stammer'd  out  modestly, 
"  Pray — madam — have  you — any  commau' 

Shame  fa*  the  Knight  I    I  do  declare 
I  have  no  patience  with  him  to  bear ; 
For  I  would  have  look'd,  as  a  man  should 
From  the  shoe-tie  %o  the  glancing  brow ; 
Nay,  from  the  toe's  bewitchhig  station 
Even  to  the  organ  of  veneration. 
For  what  avails  the  loveliest  face, 
Or  form  of  the  most  bewitching  grace. 
Which  on  earth  are  made  for  man  alone, 
If  they  are  not  to  be  look'd  upon  ? 
Yes,  I  would  have  look'd  till  my  siifht  had 
And  the  venr  organs  of  vision  crack'd. 
And  I  would  have  sworn,  as  a  man  should 
That  I  never  saw  virgin  half  so  fair : 
This  I  had  done,  despite  all  pain, 
But,  ah  I  I  never  had  done  it  again ! 

But  the  maid  was  delighted  beyond  expi 
To  mark  the  young  Knight's  prepossession, 
And  with  a  smile  tnat  might  have  given 
Some  pangs  even  to  a  thfig  of  heaven, 
She  took  so  moving  a  position 
Thiat  set  his  soul  in  full  ignition : 
One  limb  alone  scarce  press'd  the  irround. 
The  other  twined  her  ankle  round  f 
Her  lovely  face  was  upward  cast; 
Her  sunny  locks  waved  in  the  blast ; 
AM  really  she  appear'd  to  be 
A  being  divine— about  to  flee 
Away  from  this  world  of  self  and  sin, 
A  lovelier,  holier  clime  to  win. 
No  posture  with  that  can  ever  comnarc— 
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Now  this  was  rather  a  sad  o*ertiirowi 
I  don't  think  I  would  have  Msa  so; 
For  though  a  lore!  jr  ylrsfa  fttce 
Has  sometimes  put  me  m  fiileous  case. 
Has  made  me  shed  salt  tears  outright. 
And  sob  like  the  wind  qn  a  winter  nij^^ 
Nay,  thrown  me  into  a  burning  fever. 
Yet  I  never  just  went  off  altogether; 
But  I  have  reason,  without  a  flam, 
Thankful  to  be— and  so  I  am— 
That  I  was  spared  the  illusfye  siffht 
That  was  seen  by  that  enchanted  Knight. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  maiden  to  fear  b^gan 
For  the  life  of  that  young  and  comely  Bun ; 
And  every  art  essay'd  to  try 
To  make  him  uplift  his  amorous  eye. 
But  in  reality,  or  in  mhne. 
The  swoon  continued  a  weuj  time. 
And  better  had  it  been  if  ha  had  never 
Re-open'd  his  eyes,  but  slept  for  ever; 
For  when  next  they  awoke  on  the  light  of  day. 
His  cheek  on  the  maiden's  bosom  lay. 
He  felt  its  warmth  new  Hfe  impart^ 
And  the  genUe  throbs  of  her  beating  heart  i 
He  felt  beneath  his  aching  head. 
The  enchanting  mould  that  had  laid  him  dead; 
He  felt  her  hand  his  temples  chafing. 
And  every  tenderness  vouchsafing; 
He  lifted  his  head^he  hid  his  face— - 
And  stole  his  cheek  ft'om  that  witching  place; 
Yet  still  he  cast,  thourii  di^clined, 
A  longing,  lingering  glance  behind, 
Where  he  saw— but  I  dare  sot  describe  the  riew. 
For  if  you  are  a  man  it  will  kfll  you  too; 
If  you  are  a  woman,  and  lovely  bride. 
You  will  turn  up  your  nose  in  disdain  and  pridsk 
If  you  are  not,  without  a  frown. 
You  will  lau^h  at  the  Knight  till  you  fall  down; 
For  true  it  b,  when  the  luiigfat  had  seen 
The  beauteous  bed  where  his  cheek  had  been, 
The  blush,  and  the  smile,  and  the  lucid  vein. 
He  gave  one  shriek,  with  might  and  main. 
Then  shiver'd  a  space — and  died  again ! 

From  that  time  forth,  if  I  durst  tell. 
Unto  that  Knfght  such  hap  befell. 
As  never  was  oWn'd  by  mortal  man. 
And  never  was  told  since  tales  began. 
He  got  his  wish^t  proved  a  dear  one. 
It  is  an  old  story,  and  a  queer  one; 
But  free  of  fear,  and  free  of  fetter, 
ril  tell  it  out  even  to  the  letter — 
The  wilder  'tis  I  love  it  the  better 

We  all  have  heard  the  mashk  old. 
That  a  talQ  of  trutii  should  aye  be  told; 
For  nothing  in  nature  happen  can. 
That  may  not  a  lesson  prove  to  man : 
Now  this  is  true: — ^Yet  things,  we  ken. 
Oft  happen  between  ^e  women  and  men. 
So  wild,  romantic,  and  precarious, 
iSo  compUcate^^  and  conHlriout  i 


r>ub  wiivioer  u  was  lu  tbe  sinlul  clime 

Tliat  bounds  mortality  and  time, 

In  a  land  below,  or  a  land  above, 

In  a  bower  of  the  moon,  or  the  star  of  love. 

He  never  could  fathom  or  invent^ 

Or  the  way  that  he  came»  or  the  way  that  he  ^ 

But  he  ween'd,  from  his  love's  aerial  nature» 

That  she  barely  could  be  a  mortal  creature. 

And  every  night  in  his  ears  there  rung 
The  accents  sweet  of  the  female  tongue ; 
Lig^t  sounds  of  joy  through  tibe  dome  were  ri: 
There  was  laughing,  dancing,  harping,  singing 
But  foot  of  man  in  tiie  halls  was  none. 
Nor  sound  of  voice  but  his  own  alone : 
While  every  night  his  beloved  dame 
In  new  array  to  his  chamber  came ; 
And,  save  herself,  by  day  or  night» 
No  other  frnm  ever  met  his  signt 
So  ween'd  the  Knigrht ;  but  his  mind  was  shak* 
And,  alas  I  how  fiur  lie  was  mistaken ! 
For  love's  full  ovenprlielming  tide 
O'er  the  mind  of  man  is  hara  to  bide. 
Yet  ihia  full  fraught  of  delirious  joy, 
Without  reverse  and  without  alloy, 
I  would  once  have  liked  to  have  essav'd. 
But  at  last— how  I  had  been  dismay'd  I 

Tbe  times  soon  changed,  for  by  f^low  decay. 
The  sounds  of  joy  were  melted  away 
To  a  tremulous  stndn  of  tender  wailing 
Of  sufferings  for  a  former  failing ; 
While  something  was  sung,  in  a  plaintive  key. 


r^e - 
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Where  first  )ie  felt  the  bewitching  power 
Of  liie  beauteous  maid  at  the  mommg  hour. 
Where  he  fell  a  victim  to  beauty's  charmsy 
And  died  of  love  in  a  Tirdn's  arms ! 

He  sought  his  halls  and  his  stately  bower. 
But  a  solemn  stillness  seem'd  to  lour 
Around  his  towers  and  turrets  high : 
His  favourite  hound  would  not  come  nigh. 
But  kept  aloof  with  a  murmuring  growl. 
And  a  terror  his  beart  could  not  control ; 
For  he  prick'd  up  his  ears,  and  snuff 'd  the  windj 
Though  he  heard  his  master's  voice  behind. 
Then  fled  with  his  bristles  of  dread  unfurl'd. 
As  from  a  thine  of  another  world. 
And  every  maiden,  and  every  man. 
Away  from  their  master  in  terror  ran ; 
While  his  aj^  mother,  in  weeds  of  wo,  \ 

Conjured  him  solemnly  to  go 
BacK  to  his  grave,  and  his  place  of  rest  I 
For  her  mind  with  terror  was  sore  oppress'd. 
But  there  he  remained,  and  once  agam 
Was  hail'd  as  the  true  Knight  of  Dumblane. 

But,  oh !  how  chan|[ed  in  every  feature. 
And  all  the  veliemencies  of  his  nature. 
As  if  fm  eagle  from  cliffs  above 
Had  been  cnanged  into  a  plaintive  dove ; 
From  a  knight  of  courage  and  of  glee. 
He  was  grown  a  thing  of  perplexity. 
Absent  and  mopii^,  puling,  panting, 
A  vacant  gaze,  and  the  heart  awantmg : 
Earth  had  no  pleasures  for  his  eye. 
When  he  thought  of  the  joys  that  were  gone  by. 
This  to  some  natures  may  be  genial. 
Or,  as  a  failing,  counted  venid; 
For  me,  I  judge  the  prudent  way. 
Let  past  time  have  been  what  it  may. 
Is  to  make  the  most,  with  thankful  mind. 
Of  that  which  still  remains  behind. 

The  Kniffht  lived  on  as  scarce  aware. 
How  long  1  neither  know  nor  care, 
Till  at  the  last,  one  lovely  mom. 
The  fairest  lady  that  ever  was  bom' 
Came  into  his  bower  with  courtesy  bland. 
And  a  lovely  boy  was  in  either  hand ; 
Two  tiny  elves  alike,  not  less 
Than  twin  flowers  of  the  wilderness. 

**  Thou  art  my  lord,  my  own  true  knight. 
Whose  love  was  once  my  sole  delight. 
Oh,  I  recall— how  can  I  not  ? — 
That  morning  never  to  be  forgot, 
When  I  met  thee  first  with  hom  and  hound 
Upon  the  moor  to  the  hunting  bound. 
When  thy  steed  like  ligbtni|ig  fled,  away. 
And  thy  staghound  howl'^jid  would  not  stay; 
Thou  stolest  the  heart  that  i0?er  bad  bhrth. 
The  heart  of  a  being  nol  of  this  earth : 
And  what  is  more,  Oiat  Iwtrt  to  wrings 
The  virtue  of  an  immortd  thinff. 
Dost  thou  own  these  babes  in  ti&e  gold  tiid  f^raeii> 
The  loveliest  twins  that  the  world  naa  a«eii*. 
Wilt  thou  here  aoknoirledge  ,us  aa  tUiiA  oim. 
Or  bear  ibe  ImMUi  qS wx  juiiigmiV 


As  like  to  the  first  as  she  could  be 
As  like  as  cherries  on  the  same  tree; 
V^Me  hanging  on  eitlier  hand  were  aeen 
Two  lovely  babies  in  gold  and  green. 
Thou  m  my  own  true  lord  and  loFe.'* 


changed 


The  Knight  acknowledged  tfc  tokra  ml 
And  flew  to  embrace  h&Udyftir; 
But  remembrance  cttne  with  a  thrilling  mln 
pat  inBtead  of  a  lady  he  now  luShJaT^' 
And  instead  of  two  babie.  of  beautr2S'™ca 

He  look'd  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  Wt. 

Ther  wan  both  the  Mffle,  and  ret  there  vlr.  • 
While  thuB  he  lood  p«.««d  ^rV£^  ''"* ' 
^  came  a  thlrd-«foortt-a  fifth— ^ 

But  how  th.t'a^SS^  u?""*  delay. 
And  Wed  bo  deariy,  and  lovedW  iriii 
HiMl  thuB  the  powm  of  nto«~  «^^'' 

And  <it»l  t,rlS^!!*^.!^  ^  »>««  conceiri 
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That  I  never  knew  of  d«m^ter  ddr  mb. 
Nor  of  a  love  save  only  one ; 
There  is  glamour  abroad  bt  moor  aad  glea. 
And  enchaoElmeiit  in  all  Iho  waMn  of  Bieii. 
<*  Why,  aon»  it  lias  oAea  been  Idd  to  ne^ 
That  you  never  could  kmi  to  SMiklply. 
Your  bold  advanoement  aow  I  greet ; 
It  is  practice  that  makea  4ii8  maB  ecnnpleCe.'* 
This  said,  tilie  dame  With  «  iulkni  emOe, 
And  a  gloom  upon  her  iNTow  tbe  ^iHhfie ; 
For  she  toon  perceived  l^  dim  of  lorfu 
That  the  seven  weird  sisters  etood  ber  befba^ 
Who  had  dwelt  in  enchaated  bonw  stABmi^ 
From  the  ages  of  an  earijr  tkne. 
Condemned  for  an  mihauo'w'd  lore 
Endless  virginity  to  prore^ 
And  endless  longings  for  bliss  to  be^ 
In  their  palace  of  paini^l  hunirjr, 
Unless  a  mortal  knight  should  rail 
In  their  love^soares,  aad  wed  ibem  alL 
And  for  all  this  numerous  eomdy  birtibf 
She  knew  that  her  son  was  lost  to  earthy 
And  perchance  would  be  caught  in  enduaititt(Nit*s  th|3Ui 
And  lost  to  heaven — ^the  worst  of  all. 
"  My  son/'  she  said,  ^  sinee  so  it  be 
That  all  this  comely  progeny 
Are  here  acknowledged  to  be  thine. 
Before  they  can  be  received  as  mine, 
I  have  lock*d  the  doors,  the  gates,  and  all 
And  here  within  this  stately  nail 
They  shall  kneel  before  a  sacred  sign^ 
And  be  christen'd  by  a  name  divine^'* 
Then  a  shriek  arose  from  the  lovely  traltty 

Was  never  heard  such  a  yell  of  pain. 

Till  the  gorgeous  cieling  Ibat  glow'd  overhead 

Was  sbiver'a  like  an  autumn  reed^ 

And  the  images  all  prostrate  lay, 

And  the  easements  of  the  tower  gave  tvay^ 

And  the  lovelv  train,  all  tiiree  bv  threes 

Walk'd  forth  in  beauty  and  in  glee ; 

While  many  a  glance  they  cast  nehmd. 

As  they  trode  the  billows  of  the  wind  | 

For  they  danced  as  lightly  through  the  air 

As  if  heaved  on  the  ^ded  gossamer, 

That  play'd  with  a  soft  ana  silent  motion, 

Like  &e  gentlest  swell  that  woos  tiie  oceim  t 

And  many  an  eye  beheld  tiiem  fiy, 

And  heard  this  plaintive  melody : 

"  Now  we  are  free,  now  we  are  free, 
We  seven  sisters  now  are  free. 
To  fiy  where  we  lonjg  have  wish'd  to  bei 
And  here  we  have  these  babies  of  ouMf 
To  dwell  within  our  sliady  Ifflwers, 
And  play  their  pranks  in  tii0  moonllfjht  dell^ 
.  With  the  human  beings  Uiey  love  so  well ; 
For  0»  they  are  babies  of  marvellous  bhrtfa. 
They  are  nether  of  heaven  nor  Tet  of  e«ui| 
And  whether  they  wfllMve  tm  ttliiA  ^  fi«ei 

Or  fade  away  hi  a  beam  of  the  «uii» 

Or  mount  on  the  p«iar  lieUbta  roWmet^  ^ 

And  to  worldn  oi  wkm9wn  WE^wi!99i  W0RU 


And  your  beauty  every  e\e  renew 

Aa  you  batlie  your  forms  in  the  fragrant  dew, 

That  stands  a  heavenly  crystal  bell 

In  tlie  little  dew-cup*s  lovely  well ; 

Your  drink  be  the  haze  on  the  moonlight  rill, 

And  your  food  tlie  odour  which  flowers  distil, 

And  never  let  robes  your  forms  adorn 

That  are  not  from  the  web  of  the  rainbow  shorn, 

Or  the  purple  and  green  that  shines  afar 

In  tlie  breast  of  the  eastern  harvest  star ; 

And  then  shall  you  ride  o*er  land  and  o*er  tide, 

0*er  cloud,  and  o*er  foam  of  the  firmament  wide, 

0*er  tree  and  o*er  torrent,  o'er  flood  and  o'er  flam 

And  The  Fairies  shall  be  your  earthly  name : 

In  joy  and  in  glee  your  revels  shall  be. 

Tin  a  day  shaSi  arrive  that  we  darkly  foresee ; 

But  note  you  well  when  these  times  commence. 

And  prepare  for  your  departure  hence. 

**  When  tlie  psalms  ana  the  prayers  are  nightly  I 
From  the  mossy  cave  or  the  lonely  sward ; 
When  the  hunters  of  men  rise  with  the  sun. 
And  pursue  their  game  till  the  day  be  done ; 
And  the  mountain  burns  have  a  purple  stain 
With  the  blood  of  men  in  the  moorland  slain ; 
And  the  raven  croaks  in  the  darksome  cloud, 
And  the  eagle  yells  in  the  heavens  aloud, 
We  you  command,  with  heart  and  hand» 
To  leave  the  links  of  fair  Scothind. 
Awav  I  dismiss  I  and  seek  for  bliss 
In  a  happier,  holier  sphere  than  this ! 

**  Sweet  babies,  adipn  '  •»•''  — .— 
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With  full  command  o'er  these  beings  strange ; 
But  his  human  nature  never  would  change, 
Till,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  moons. 
All  deck'd  with  garlands  and  gay  festoons. 
He  was  borne  away  with  lament  and  reU, 
And  paid  as  kane  to  the  Prince  of  Hell ! 

From  such  unhallow'd  love  as  this, 
With  all  its  splendour  and  all  its  bliss, 
Its  end  of  terror  and  its  bane. 
The  Lord  preserve  us  all  I— -Amen. 

Altrive  Lake,  Juiy  10, 1830. 


THE  TEAR. 

I  WAS  led  hi  a  dream  to  the  gate  of  the  Upper  Heaven,  and  I  saw  manf 
Bights  on  which  I  must  be  silent;  and  I  heard  many  sweet  sounds,  like  tM 
voices  of  angels,  hymniog  to  their  lyres.  And  the  seraph  Uriel  was  nith 
me,  for  he  is  the  reg;ent  of  the  sun,  and  the  conductor  or  errant  scjoumera 
through  the  paths  of  Infinity.  And  the  light  of  Heaven  dazzled  mine  eyes 
long  before  i  reached  its  glorious  portal ;  and  I  must  hare  sunk  beneath  its 
insufferable  splendour,  &d  not  the  angel  shaded  me  with  his  ambrosial 
wings,  and  touched  mine  eyes  with  balm  of  amarant,  which  only  grows  in 
Heaven.  And  when  he  touched  them  with  this  balm,  I  felt  them  strengdip 
ened,  and  I  could  nze  undazzled  on  any  part  of  the  bright  Kingdom  save 
one ;  and  I  asked  tfriel  the  cause  of  this  surpassing  light,  and  he  said  it  was 
the  light  of  the  Sanctuarv.  And,  lo !  at  the  gate  ot  Heaven  stood  a  pedestal 
of  jasper,  and  on  this  pedestal  a  vessel  of  pure  sapphire,  encircled  with  goM 
— ana  within  this  vessel  lay  a  tear,  which  evapon^ted  not  in  the  light  of  Hea- 
ven, but  remained  the  same  for  ever.  And  I  said  unto  the  angel,  ^  Wheaee 
cometh  this  tear  ?**  And  he  answered,  **  From  &e  eye  of  an  earth-bom 
maiden,  named  Leila ;  if  thou  wouldst  know  more  of  tms  tear,  speak  to  it*^ 
it  will  answer  thee."  Then  I  marvelled,  saying,  **  Can  a  tear 'answer  f'-^ 
^  Yea,"  responded  Uriel,  **  this  tear  is  not  as  other  tears,— it  hath  a  s^rli 
within  it,  and  a  voice,  for  the  sake  of  the  maiden  Leila  by  whom  it  was  shed.** 
Theo,  methinks,  I  spoke  to  the  tear,  and  a  voice  arose  from  its  bed  of 
phire  in  reply. 

BARD. 

Crystal  gem  of  mortal  birth. 
Fairer  than  the  gems  of  earth. 
Was  it  Grief  that  bade  thee  mount 
Upwards  from  thy  coral  fount  ? 
Was  it  Care,  with  dewy  sigh. 
Moulded  thee  <m  Leihi  s  eye  ? 

TEAR. 

Minstrel,  nair,  it  was  not  Care 
With  his  breath  that  framed  me  there ; 
Neither  did  I  quit  my  fount, 
From  its  crystal  floor  to  mount, 
(Like  the  dew  on  autumn's  leaf,) 
By  the  sceptired  spell  of  Grief. 

BARD. 

Jewel  of  a  maiden  Mr, 
Was  it  Mirth  that  brought  thee  there  ? 
Was  it  touch  of  Laughter's  spell 
That  o'erflow'd  tUne  asuce  ifeU^ 

TBAR. 

Neither  MfaHi  invoked  me  \i«Ke% 


JStraiglit  the  voice  of  Pity  fell 
O'er  iier  spirit,  as  a  8])ell, 
And  her  eye  distiird  a  teai' 
Lovelier  than  Grief  may  rear : 
Unto  me  the  power  was  ffiveu 
Leila's  cause  to  plead  in  Heaven^ 
For  I  have  been  shed  upon 
Others*  sorrows— not  her  own. 

1 1  inclined  my  head  while  the  voice  was  vet  speaking ; 
come  from  the  drop  within  the  vessel  of  sapphire — ai 
)  be  a  spirit.  And  1  said  to  Uriel,  "  Do  all  tears  find 
n  ?**  But  he  answered,  **  Nay — ^none  but  those  of  coi 
tears  perish,  as  a  drop  of  water,  when  they  are  shed  j 
>me  hither,  and,  after  soiourning  for  a  season  at  the  gat 
me  of  them  are  chuigea  into  jewels,  and  hang  upon  t 
:hangels;  others  are  mingled  with  the  fountain  of^beni 
11  plead  with  seraphic  tongues  for  those  that  shed  th 
from  this  response  of  the  angel  that  tliere  were  no  tears 
ssion.  A  Modern  Pyt 


TU£  VALE  of  PINES. 

Itow  soft  is  the  sound  of  the  river^ 

iStealing  down  through  Uie  ereen  piny  vale, 
Wliere  the  sunbeams  of  eventide  quiver 
Through  the  scarce  stirring  foliage,  and  ever 

The  cooing  dove  plains  out  its  tale; 
Wliile  the  blackbird  melodiously  sings 
An  anthem,  reminding;  of  innocent  tmnim. 


laao.j  The  Vale  of  Pines.  tl0 

It  18  ours  to  be  calm  and  reaign'd. 

Faith's  star  beaming,  dear  on  Ihe  niglit  of  the  iiisd. 

When  morning  awoke  on  the  oceaot 

Dim  tempests  were  louring  around : 
Yet  see,  with  how  steadfiMt  a  motion. 
As  the  clouds  bend  and  glow  with  dovotioOf 

Ilie  sun  his  asylum  huk  found  I 
Twilight  weeps ;  and  all  gorgeoualjr  rad 
Are  the  smooth  tloi^  we»  and  the  tall  nunmtaiaAead. 

Lo  I  thus,  when  the  douda  of  life's  aonrow 

Have  pass'd  and  have  periah'd,  the  tkj 
An  added  effulgence  ahaU  borrow 
From  the  storms  that  luw a  flown,  and  the  morrow 

Gleam  bright  in  etemitf'a  ejre ; 
And  the  An^  of  lUgfatemianeas  sand 
His  balm  to  that  heart  which  is  tnia  to  tha  «idf 

.  A. 

SVNSET,  AFTSR  RAW* 

Tub  shower  hath  drifted  o'er ;  the  blue 
Of  doudless  heaven  afainea  softly  through ; 
Still  is  the  air,  the  sea  la  calm, 
The  bright-bloom'd  flowers  outbreatUng  balm : 
And  from  the  west,  with  orange  ray, 
Serenely  clear  and  calmly  gay. 
The  sun  looks  forth  o*er  ocean'a  iales. 
O'er  earth  and  heaveiii  and,  settings  smiles. 

What  though  the  di^  in  douda  hatfa  pMa'd, 
Though  dripp'd  the  ram,  and  roar'd  the  blast. 
Though  morning's  orient  flag  unftu-rd 
Scarce  awed  the  shadea  that  dimm'd  the  world, 
And  fire-eyed  noon's  reiqileadent  car 
Plough'd  vainly  through  dc^  misto  ai 
This  scene  of  beauty  and  delights. 
And  evening  radiance,  well  requites 
For  dreary  doubts  and  boding  gloom. 
And  dreams  whose  dwelling  was  the  tonA. . 

The  murmuring  bee  from  flower  to  flower 
Is  roaming  rouna  the  bloss'my  bower^*— 
The  clustering  bower,  where  jasmine  wreath 
Is  mix*d  with  odoroua  flowers ;  beneath  * 
The  creeping  honevandcle  weaves 
Its  veliow  horns  vnth  ivy  leaves; 
And  round  about,  In  many  a  row, 
The  lilies  of  the  valler  blow, 
Upshooting  snowy  bdla  between 
Luxuriant  stems  of  darkest  green. 

How  bright,  how  beautiful,  the  day 
In  its  calm  lustre  dies  away. 
As  if  the  clouds  that  wept  the  while 
Now  dried  their  team,  and  tum'd  to  amOe 
Down  on  the  verdant  vales  of  eartii. 
Whose  looks  have  changed  from  g^o<nn  to  flurth ! 
On  every  blade,  and  lew,  and  stemj 
Of  diamond  drops  a  diadem 
Around  la  sprinlned,  bright  and  diV 
Ab  hemitfn  ^nipatfaiiliig  tear 
TOen  siaiese  aomnra  canaa  Ha  ftcMr  t 


xuu  tut  18  surra,  how  sweet,  to  rest, 
Remote  from  men,  with  easy  breast, 
Wliile  scenes  awake  to  Memory's  eye- 
Scenes,  whose  bright  hues  can  never  die- 
As  round  the  pictures  of  the  past 
Her  more  than  sunliffbt  fflow  is  cast,-r- 
Scenes  'mid  Time's  uui£cape  far,  but  seen. 
By  distance  hallow'd,  calm,  serene. 
And  bearinff  in  their  mellow  dyes 
As  'twere  we  mark  of  Paradise;— 
So,  over  ocean's  billows  curl'd 
Blue  coasts,  the  confines  of  a  world — 
A  world  of  hope,  and  love,  and  truth, 
And  beauty  to  the  eyes  of  youth ; 
Some  realm  of  fancy^  which  how  fain 
The  feet  would  traverse — ^but  in  vain. 

Yes !  all  of  calm,  and  grand,  and  fair, 
In  iris  hues  are  pictured  there ; 
There,  from  terrestrial  dross  refined. 
We  see  ^e  shadows  of  mankind. 
Beyond  the  clouds  of  grief  and  fear. 
Bright  wandering  in  a  fairy  sphwe ; 
All  low-bom  cares  dispersed  and  gone, 
Misfortune  fled»  and  Fain  unknown. 

We  look  on  valorous  deeds,  which  raise 
To  ecstasjr  the  voice  of  praise, 
As  youthnil  Wolfe  ^nks  down  to  die 
Within  Ihe  arms  of  vidory ; 
Or  Moore,  without  a  murmur,  yields 
His  spirit  on  the  last  of  fields. 
And,  oy  his  moundiu^  comrades  brave. 
Is  Idd,  at  midnight,  m  the  irrAVA — 
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How  Still  this  hour!  the  mellow  sun 

Withdraws  his  western  ray. 
And,  evening's  liaven  almost  won. 

He  leaves  the  seas  of  dajr : 
Soft  is  the  twilight  rekfn,  and  calm, 
As  o*er  autumnal  fields  of  bakn 

The  languid  zephyrs  stray; 
Across  the  lawn  the  heifers  roam. 
The  wearied  reaper  seeks  his  home. 

The  laden  earth  is  rich  with  flowers. 

All  hathed  in  crimson  light ; 
While  hums  the  hee  mid  ^^irden  bowers 

With  clustering  roses  briffht : 
The  woods  outshoot  their  shadows  dhn; 
0*er  the  smooth  lake  the  swallows  skim 

In  wild  erratic  flight; 
Moor'd  hj  the  marge,  tiie  shallop  sleeps, 
Above  its  deck  the  willow  weeps. 

*Tis  sweet,  in  such  an  hour  as  this, 

To  bend  the  pensive  way» 
Scan  nature,  and  partake  the  bliss 

.Which  charms  like  hers  convey: 
No  city's  bustling  noise  is  near ; 
And  but  the  little  birds  you  hear. 

That  chant  so  blithe  and  ffay; 
And  ask  ye  whence  their  mirth  began  ? 
Perchance  since  free,  and  far  from  man. 

Their  little  lives  are  vdid  of  care; 

From  bush  to  brake  they  fly. 
Filling  the  rich  ambrosial  air 

Of  August's  painted  sky : 
They  flit  about  the  fii^rant  wood; 

Elisha's  God  provi^  them  food. 

And  hears  them  WJien  they  cry ; 
For  ever  blithe  and  blest  are  they. 
Their  sinless  course  a  summer's  day. 

Yon  bending  clouds  all  purpling  streak 

The  manUe  of  tlie  west; 
And  tremulously  the  sunbeams  break 

On  Pentland's  mountain  crest ; 
Hill,  valley,  ocean,  sky,  and  stream. 
All  wear  one  placid  look;  and  seem 

In  silent  beauty  blest ; 
As  if  created  Natures  raised 
To  heaven  their  choral  souls,  and  praised. 

Above  yon  cottage  on  the  plain 

The  wreathy  smoke  ascends ; 
A  silent  emblem,  with  the  main 

Of  saUiug  clouds  it  blends ;  • 
Like  a  departed  spirit  gone 
Up  from  low  eartli  to  Glory's  throne 

To  mix  with  sainted  friends, 
Wlieve,  life's  probation  voyage  o'er,. 
Griefs  sail  is  furl'd  for  evermoTa\ 


...V     A*a«OI>lCVT 


Ab  uuBH  not  surprise  me, 

1  lie,*  "  that  they  who  mahc  at- 

hs  upon  nie  are  cheered,  and  tliat 

defence  is  received  In  silence,    I 

>w  I  am  no  favourite  with  any 

ty.    I  have  never  supported  any. 

ive  not  supported  tiie  oUearchy 

this  House;  and  both  siaes,  of 

rsc,  unite  to  applaud  those  who 

ose  me."    Poor  gentleman!  He 

I  used  much  after  the  fashion  of 

e  unfortunate  persons  who  con- 

)  to  appropriate  to  themselves 

lanimous  feeling  of  contempt; 

;hievement  almost,  if  not  quite, 

lifficult,  as  to  unite  tlie  gooti 

ion  of  the  world  in  our  favour. 

it   is    his  letters  to  the  Irish 

rs  of  newspapers — his  appeals 

le  Irish    Catnolic    population, 

gh  the  agency  of  the  press,  and 

)  mvrmidons  whom  that  press 

let  in  motion — it  is  to  these  I 

I  more  particularly  refer  for 

*oofs,  furnished  by  himself,  of 

rn  conviction,  that  in  England 

as  a  member  of  the  British 

ment — he  is  powerless  for  mis- 

-the  only  power  he  seeks  or 

er  exercised.    The  truth  is,  he 

tie  in  him  but  brawl  and  blus- 


Watfions,  do  with  a  i 
Wliat  did  men  of  a  f 
with  a  Queen    Car 
a  Manchester  mob  ': 
Turn  them  loose  no 
any  five  hundred,  oi 
of  his  Majesty's  lie 
be  brought  together  t 
and,  God  save  the  n 
tiful  moimtcbanks  t 
accounted !    But  can 
sis  a  little  fartlier. 
same  oracles  of  Spc 
Chester,  and  Brandei 
members  of  Parliamei 
at  tlie  preposterous  idi 
they  were  able  to  do  ' 
ated  populace,  and  tl 
to  which  the  mind  inst 
the  ludicrous  suppositi 
ing  seated  in  tne  Ho 
mons,  furnishes  a  solul 
parent  paradox  of  Mr  < 
enough  in  Ireland  to  i 
thur  Duke  of  Well  in  j 
O'Counell  so  shrunk< 
sions  in  England,  that 
is  hardly  perceptible ; 
ference,  wliicli  I  willii 
that  it  is  only  as  a  de 

Dolitirinn  Im  /•««  '»«  —- 
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eastigation  inflicted  by  Mr  Doherty; 
inflicted  in  that  fearless  spirit  which 
dreaded  no  encounter  with  a  man 
ready  to  retort  upon  an  antagonist 
in  a  tone  of  virulent  coarseness,  the 
very  apostasy  by  which  he  had  be- 
nefltea,  because  there  he  was  invul- 
nerable;— I  do  not  seek  to  know 
what  the  fee  briefs  arcy  which  seem 
to  impose  upon  the  right  honourable 
Secretary  an  inflexible  determina- 
tion not  to  come  into  auCTy  collision 
with  Mr  O'Connell,  uncfer  any  pos- 
sible provocation.*  I  would  merely 
ask  here  how  he  felt  while  the  fol- 
lowing scene  was  exhibiting  before 
him? 

**  General  Grosvenor  said  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  high  time 
the  honourable  and  learned  and  Ca- 
tholic Member  should  be  observed, 
i  Cries  of  Order!  Hear,  hear  I  and 
oud  cheers.^ 

"  Mr  Spniig  Rice  rose  to  speak  to 
order.  Mr  O'Connell  attempted  to 
rise,  but  was  kept  down  by  Mr  Hume  ; 
and  considerable  confusion  existed  for 
a  few  moments — some  members  clieor- 
ing,  and  some  vociferating,  Order. 

**  Mr  S.  Rice  was  at  length  suffer- 
ed to  say,  that  there  was  one  word, 
and  only  one  word,  used  by  the  gal- 
lant oflicer,  which  he  thought  it  right 
to  take  notice  of,  which,  in  fact,  the 
House  was  bound,  he  thought,  to  find 
fault  with,  as  quite  unparliamentary. 
The  honourable  and  gallant  general 
had  no  right,  «mc«  the  law  recognised 
no  distinction,  to  call  any  Member  a 
Protestant  Metnber  or  a  Catholic 
Member.  It  was  not  parliamentary, 
and  certainly  it  wouln  not  be  conve- 
nient.  This  was  the  flrst  time,  he 
believed,  that  any  such  allusions  had 
been  made,  and  he  trusted  that  he 
did  not  interfere  unnecessarily.  If 
they  were  not  checked  in  time,  they 
would  lead  to  serious  inconvenience, 
and  in  time  to  great  confusion, 

*'  The  Speaker  said  that  the  House, 


and  no  Member  of  it  more  than  the 
gallant  oflicer,  roust  feel  obliged  to 
the  honourable  member  for  cidling 
the  gallant  generd  to  order.  The 
honourable  and  gallant  oflicer  must 
feel  the  impropriety  of  making  any 
distinction  among  the  members  ot 
that  House,  since  the  law  had  once 
settled  that  there  are  to  be  no  dii» 
tinctions. 

**  General  Grosvenor  bowed  to  the 
authority  of  the  Chair,  and  to  the 
call  to  order  made  by  the  honour- 
able Member  in  such  good  humour. 
He  had  only  used  the  word  as  • 
means  of  distinction.  There  were  to 
many  honourable  and  learned  mem- 
bers, that  he  knew  not  how  to  de* 
scribe  him.  He  was  glad  that  the 
honourable  member  for  Dover  had 
made  these  observations  in  his  place. 
The  House  had  been  exposed  to  con- 
siderable inconvenience  from  the 
number  of  petitions  presented  to  the 
House  from  Ireland  against  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  taxation,  ana  all 
these  petitions  apparently  proceeded 
from  the  bureau  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  member.  The  letter  al- 
ready alluded  to  was  signed  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  that  he  presumed 
was  the  same"  honourable  member. 
Tlie  honourable  member  had  refer- 
red to  the  petitions  from  Ireland,  and 
described  the  apathy  of  the  House  as 
discreditable  to  it;  but,  in  his  opi- 
nion, those  petitions  and  their  con- 
sequences were  discreditable  to  no- 
body but  the  honourable  and  learned 
member." 

Blessed  efl^ccts  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation !  Riot  \  confusion !  Pro- 
testant members  taunting  Catholic 
members  with  their  religion !  Ca- 
tholic members  rising  to  repel  the 
taunt>  but  pulled  backlnto  their  seats 
again  by  neutral  members:  as  Mr 
Jenkins,  of  a  free  and  easy  club» 
would  tug  at  his  friend  Mr  Brown, 
to  prevent  him  from  tlu'owing  the  tc- 


"  The  only  instance  in  which  the  right  honourable  Secretary  was  moved  from 
thin  determination,  was  on  the  2'2d  of  Marcli,  wlien  Mr  O'Connell  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  town  of  Drogheda,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  On  that  occa- 
sion, he  said  he  "  knew  of  no  terms  st{fficimtlij  strong,  in  which  to  express  his  repro* 
hation  of  the  conduct  of  those  who,  by  agitating  this  question,  would  cause  disturb^ 
ances  among  the  Ignorant  and  unthinking  in  Ireland."  No  doubt  he  was  exceeding- 
ly Indignant ;  bnt,  good  man  that  he  is  !  he  was  wont  to  V>c  ^vuXU  wsvti^x^w'NsvN.vX^^ 
idea  of  conceding  CnihoVic  Emancipation.  L.vt  iVit  Yiowoww^A^  tcv«tc\»«  ^««  C\«%i 
tbenrmrw,  Midtbe  AntUVnhnhidny  go  on.    They  \\fK^^  T\oX\v\tv^\c>  ^^w  tTWv\C\tft.^>»« 
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bacco-box  at  the  head  of  Mr  Green, 
who  had  said  something  that  was  af- 
fronting to  the  feelings  of  Mr  Brown. 
The  Speaker  authoritatively  decla- 
ring from  the  chair,  that  the  Jaw  had 
setUed  there  was  to  be  henceforth  no 
distinction  of  creeds  in  Parliament ! 
Ajid  these  are  the  infant  limbs  of  the 
baby  giant!  These  are  the  heart- 
burnings, bickerings,  and  angir^  out- 
breakings  of  the  ^r^f  session  of  a  Ca- 
tholic Protestant  Parliament,  with 
oidy  a  sprinkling  of  Catholic  mem- 
bers in  It  I  When  the  giant  is  full 
grown — when  Catholicism  feels  its 
stren^  in  the  Legislature,  as  it  has 
alreaay  found  it  outy  may  we  not  ex- 
pect to  witness  exliibitions  of  a  still 


mcMre  improving  character  ?  mav  we 
not  prepare  for  feudsand  retaliationsy 
wluch  the  forms  of  the  House  will 
be  insufficient  to  control  ?  may  we 
not  look  to  see  all  other  party  deaig- 
nations  merged  in  the  two  religious 
and  hostile  factions  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic?  For  Protestantism  will 
imperceptibly  degenerate  into  fai^ 
tion  from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
its  ceasing  to  be  one  of  the  essential 
qualifications  for  legislative  dignity. 
The  scene  was  novel  and  instructive ; 
and  the  right  honourable  Secretary 
evidently  telt  it  as  such.  I  only  mar« 
vel  he  was  able  to  remain  silent,  un- 
der all  the  excitement  it  was  ca]cu« 
lated  to  produce. 


ORItf  ALDI«-THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON— PRINCB  LEOPOLD— AND  GREECE 

AND  AUSTRIA. 


There  used  to  be  a  famous  trick  of 
old  Grimaldi*s,  in  one  of  the  Christ- 
mas pantomimes,  to  which  the  situa- 
tion of  ministers  in  the  question  of 
Greece  bears,  I  think,  a  remarkable 
resemblance.  He  set  to  work  and 
built  up  a  man  out  of  all  sorts  of  he- 
terogeneous materials.  Arms,  legs, 
feet,  body,  &c.  were  ingeniously  ob- 
tained from  rolling  pins,  bandboxes, 
and  sundry  other  whimsical  substi- 
tutes for  humanity.  The  head  which 
was  to  crown  the  whole,  lay  on  the 
stage  behind  him ;  just  sliced  off,  by 
tlie  prowess  of  his  single  arm,  and 
the  aid  of  a  tin  scimitar,  three  yards 
long,  after*a  desperate  conflict,  from 
the  shoulders  of  either  Gog  or  Ma- 
gog. While,  however,  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  putting  his  man  together. 
Harlequin  tripped  in,  and  witli  one 
touch  of  his  magic  sword  endued  tlie 
head  with  locomotive  powers,  which 
immediately  danced  away,  to  tlie 
tune  of  "  Drops  of  brandy,"  to  tlie 
utter  dismay  and  no  small  perplexity 
of  Mr  Grimaldi.  Thus  far  my  paral- 
lel holds.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  having  got 
the  political  bod  v  of  Greece  all  ready 
for  Its  head,  ana  the  head  ready  for 
the  body,  just  at  the  critical  moment 
the  said  head  slips  through  their  iin- 

gers;  but  who  the  Harlequin  has  been 
y  whose  Katterfelto  trick  the  hocus- 
pocus  was  accomiilished,  does  not 
iq>pear.  Neither  is  it  ^et  apparent 
whetiier  the  parallel  will  stop  here. 
Or  whcther,as  Grimaldi  made  his  man 

iVallf  U^Uhntit  ft  TiASiH.  Tiin   r7ra<*a  tkixA 


the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af^ 
fairs,  will  settle  it  Uiat  Greece  sliall 
be  governed  without  a  king.  Be  that 
as  It  may,  there  is  already  tiiis  addi- 
tional point  of  resemblance  between 
these  celebrated  performers — the  au- 
dience always  laughed  immoderate- 
ly at  tiie  jig  danced  by  Gog's  head ; 
■■d  all  Europe  is  laughing  at  the 
dance  which  the  abdicated^King  of 
Greece  has  led  our  excellent  mini- 
sters. 

But  to  approach  tiie  subject  in  a 
more  serious  strain.  A  voluminous 
mass  of  jMners  has  been  communi- 
cated to  rarl  lament;  and  thoufirh  more 
information  has  been  called  for,  (and 
more  is  wanting  to  elucidate  some 
points,)  there  is  enough  to  prove  that 
we  Imve  been  played  upon  by  otiiers, 
as  well  as  played  witii  by  Prince 
Leopold.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
indeed,  I  confess  myself  puzzled,  as 
at  present  advised.  I  cannot  make 
out,  from  the  documents  before  me, 
whetiier  his  Royal  Highness  ever  se- 
riously wished  or  intended  to  be 
King  of  Greece ;  whether,  if  he  did 
wish  or  intend  i^  his  alleged  reasons 
for  abdicating  the  throne  are  his  real 
ones ;  whether,  if  not,  he  has  been  tiie 
tool  of  any  partv,  either  abroad  or  at 
home ;  and  lastly,  whether,  if  he  be 
the  tool  of  no  party,  person,  or  inte- 
rest, he  has  been  the  dupe  of  Capo 
d*Istrias.  Tlie  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery must  be  sought  in  some  one  or 
other  of  tiiese  suppositions;  and  as  I 
do  not  happen  to  entertain  verv  ex- 

trovoiMkit  nntfn«uitauMiin(y  hla  Unvnl 
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Highnesses  capacity  as  a  statesman,  I 
will  frankly  own  that  the  bias  of  my 
opinion  is  towards  the  last;  and  that 
C4ipo  d'lstrias  scared  him  with  a  buff- 
a-bo,  while,  as  nurses  sometimes  do 
to  children,  he  kept  crying, ''  Come 
on,  my  dear,  don't  be  afraid — Come 
alone — there  's  nothing  to  be  fright- 
ened at.**     At  the  same  time,  when! 
recollect  the  questions  that  were  ask- 
ed by  Lord  Holland  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  and  the  hypouieticid 
facts  upon  which  his  Lordsnip  affect- 
ed to  ground  those  questions,  pro- 
testing he  knew  nothing  concerning 
the  state  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
final  pacification  and  independence 
of  Greece,  its  frontier,  the  contem- 
plated arrangements  respecting  Can- 
dia  and  Samos,  &c.  &c.,  but  what  he 
learned  from  the  public  journals  of 
Europe, — when,  I  say,  I  recall  these 
circumstances,  and  apply  them  to  the 
authentic  discl6sures  made  in  the 
papers  communicated  to  Parliament, 
1  am  not  wholly  unprepared  to  find 
that  ministers  have  been  baffled  by 
intrigues  nearer  home.    Two  things 
are  certain,  that  baffled  they  have 
been^  and  that  they  cut  a  very  ridi- 
culous figure  in  the  business. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  having  their 
king  snatched  out  of  their  hands  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  that  consists  the 
whole  of  their  mortification.  More 
remains  behind ;  and  more  that  they 
are  ashamed  to  avow,  or  my  Lord 
Aberdeen  could  not,  in  his  extremity 
only,  have  cried  out,  ^  ask  no  fur- 
ther— the  papers  you  require  will  be 
very  inconvenient  and  detrimental  to 
the  public  service.***  It  would  have 
been  more  dignified,  more  candid, 
more  consonant  to  the  usages  of  Par- 
liament in  all  similar  cases,  to  have 
met  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, in  limme^  by  this  declarar- 
tion.  Such  an  avowal  would  have  end- 
ed the  discussion  at  once.  But  no.  His 
Lordship  took  his  chance  for  dissua- 
ding the  House;  and  it  was  only  when 
he  saw  that  the  House,  instead  of  beinr 
dissuaded,  very  naturally  estimatea 
the  importance  of  the  papers  in  the 
ratio  of  his  reluctance  to  produce 
them,  that  he  *<  had  no  hesitation  in 
stating  most  explicitly  it  would  be 


very  inconvenient,  and  detrimental 
to  the  public  service  ;'*  in  answer  to 
tlie  ^  explicit**  demand  of  Lord  Cid- 
thorpe  whether  such  were  the  fact 
or  not     And  why  would  it  be  **  de- 
trimental to  the  public  service  ?**  or, 
in  more  intelligible  words,  "  very  in- 
convenient'* to  the  noble  Secretary, 
to  grant  the  required  information? 
Because  it  would  substantiate  in  a 
regular,  parlianientary  way,  what  is 
as  notorious  as  tliat  the  sun  shines 
at  noon,  namely,  that  Austria  was,  if 
not  positively  inimical  to,  most  posi- 
tively disinclined  to,  the  objects  of 
the  treaty  of  the  6th  July ;  because 
it  would  prove,  that  she  endeavoured 
to  thwart  its  execution  in  every  pos- 
sible mode,  tlirough  her  Internuncio, 
(Baron  d'Ottenfels,)  who  was  a  pli- 
ant instrument  in  the  hands  of  Met- 
temich,  suffering  his  acts  to  be  own- 
ed and  disowned.  Just  as  it  suited 
the  purposes  of  his  Machiavelian  em- 
ployer.   The   Maraiiis  of  London- 
derry and  Lord  Holland  know  wlml 
tliey  are  about  right  well,  when  they 
call  for  *'  the  recorded  sentiments  of 
our  ambassadors  on  the  8ubject."f 
Why,theForeign  Office  is  full  of  "re- 
corded  sentiments,"  loading  Prince 
Mettemich  witli  reproaclies  for  his 
crooked  policy,  ana  unequivocal  In 
their  expressions  of  disgust  at  the 
servile  and  degraded  subserviency 
of  the  Internuncio  to  his  perfidy.  "  It 
is  impossible  for  that  man*'  TMetter- 
nich)  "  to  go  straight-forwara :  what- 
ever he  means  to  do  he  will  try  and 
accomplish  by  a  circuitous  path,even 
when  a  straight  one  is  the  nearer.** 
Sometfiing  like  this— perhaps,  even; 
there  might  be  a  curious  coincidence 
of  words — would  frequently  appear 
in  those  recorded  sentiments  ot  our 
ambassadors  which    Lord  Holland 
vehemently  desires  to  obtain.    It  is 
possible,  too,  were  thev  produced, 
they  would  shew  whether  Austria, 
at  that  time,  was  or  was  not  actinff 
upon  a  secret  understanding  wita 
Russia;  for,  most  assuredly,  could 
the  ambassadorsof  the  Allied  Powers 
have  prevailed  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  (and  the  Porte  would  have 
yielded,  left  entirely  to  iUelf,  with  no 
assurances,  or  expectations  of  support 


•  See  d«Uie,  IIoii»e  of  Ixjrds,  June  11th,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Murqnit  of  LoH- 
dttodnry  for  additional  documents  which  he  Kpecifieil. 
f  8m  delMtc,  IIoosc  of  I^rdM,  June  1 1« 


„ ^vw  ...tAvii  oic  lu  luemseives 

irfectly  notorious.    Nay,  in  the  do- 

imcnts  that  have  been  granted,  con- 

uBive,thoug}i  indirect,  testimony,  is 

pplied  upon  the  subicct    In  a  dis- 

tch  annexed  to  the  Frotocol  of  the 

th  June,  1828,  and  addressed  by 

)unt  Nesselrode  to  Prince  Lieven, 

curs  this  expression: — **  Austria 

rself,  by  overtures,  of  which  I  will 

!at  in  a  separate  dispatch,  mani- 

its  a  visible    tendency  to  draw 

irer  to  the  courts  which  have  un- 

:taken  to  restore  peace  to  Greece, 

1  expresses  no  intention  of  sup- 

•tlng  Turkey.'*    Austria,  then,  in 

le  1828 — that  is,  twelve  months 

xly  after  Uie  si^inj^  of  the  treaty 

the  6th  July—ieffins  to  shew  a 

isible  tendency  to  draw  nearer  to 

courts  which  nave  undertaken  to 

x)re  peace  to  Greece"— she  ha- 

I  tOl  tiien  manifested  a  no  less 

ble  tendency  to  keep  at  a  distance 

a  those  courts:  moreover,  she 


Feel,  an  assurance 
them   has  any  int< 
whipping  Mr  O'Co: 
It  we  may  antici]: 
tuguese  question  wi 
we  are  favoured  w 
hundredweight  of  p 
patches  respecting : 
Dordinate  character 
this  cx)untry  in  the 
as  well  as  the  clums 
some  of  its  details  w 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  1 
confirmed,  that  his  C 
ton  would  never  kee] 
be  conauered  by  his 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
for  antiquities  than 
macy,  especially  wl 
that  most  subtle,  ei 
perfidious  of  all   n 
Prince  Mettemich. 
except  his  brother 
rand. 


SIR  JAJfBS  SCARLETT. 


Tio  would  be  a  Whig  Attomey- 
eral,  to  stand  in  the  pitiable  con- 
>n  of  Sir  James  Scarlett  ?*  None 
I  Whig  can  be  his  parallel ;  and 
I  constrained  by  honesty  to  con- 
that  though  I  make  this  conces- 


Darlington  calls  a  * 
ment  acting  upon  W 
or  something  ^i  gen 
racter  of  Sir  James,  to 
spectacle.    Why,  ev< 

Hill  A     nnow»^'»'*      ^'*"*     ^ 
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ffing,  "  he  would  not  say  in  sarcasm, 
for  that  implied  wit,  but  in  tliat 
coarseness  in  which  he  fully  suc- 
ceeded." By  Jupiter !  this  is  "  too 
bad."  Mr  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey, 
indeed,  has  ten  times,  aye,  fifty  times, 
the  talent  of  Sir  James.  He  would 
grind  him  to  dust  in  an  ar^ment, 
and  leave  him  immeasur&Iy  be- 
hind in  glib  dexterity  of  speech  (the 
only  thinff,  save  his  law,  which  he 
has  brought  out  of  Westminster  Hall 
into  the  ilouse  of  Commons.)  But 
then — to  think  of  his  Majesty's  At- 
torney-General— a  diffnitary  of  the 
crown — a  high  officisu  personage — 
an  embryo  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  or  Master  of  the  Rolls 
— to  think,  I  say,  of  such  a  function- 
ary, whip{)ed  and  scourged  and  cuff- 
ed by  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey !  mem- 
ber though  he  be  for  Colchester!! 
It  is  heart-breaking.  I  detest  the 
man — (I  mean  Sir  James,  and  I  mean 
farther  the  political  and  Attorney- 
General  part  of  Sir  James,  being  .all 
my  knowledge  of  the  said  man) — and 
yet  I  declare  it  destroyed  my  night's 
rest,  when  I  got  to  bed  at  four  o'clock 
that  morning,  after  listening  to  the 
attacks,  (not  merely  of  the  nonour- 
able  member  for  Colchester,)  and  the 
tame,  spiritless,  I  had  almost  said 
abject,  defence.  **  Thrice  is  he  arm- 
ed who  hath  his  quarrel  just,"  says 
our  great  bard :  and  surely  thrice  is 
he  disarmed  who  stands  forth  in  a 
quarrel  that  is  unjust.  This  was  Sir 
James  Scarlett's  predicament,  and  I 
pitied  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
one  is  apt  to  feel  that  soft  emotion, 
when  a  fellow-creature  is  hunted 
down,  in  spite  of  whatever  convic- 


tion there  may  be  upon  the  mind 
that  the  o^ect  of  our  pity  deserves 
his  fate.  The  deep  disgust  that  was 
visible  in  the  faces  of  some — the  con*, 
temptuous  indifference  of  others— « 
former  h-iends  ashamed,  present  ones 
lukewarm — enemies  exulting — and 
an  old  white-headed  man  trying  to 
fix  attention  in  vain — ^was,  altoge^ 
ther,  a  scene  of  contumely  and  nu* 
miliation  such  as  I  hope  never  to 
witness  again.  The  confusion  at  one 
time  was  so  great,  (arising  from  an 
impatient  disregard  of  whatever  he 
might  say,)  that  Sir  James  had  to 
appeal  to  their  justice  as  his  only 
ctiance  of  securing  their  ears.  "1 
do  not  know,"  said  he,  ^  from  what 
part  of  the  house,  or  with  what  in* 
tention,  this  clamour  is  raised.  But  I 
do  trust,  that  honourable  gentlemen 
have  not  come  into  the  house  with 
an  intention  to  stop  their  ears  against 
the  claims  of  justice."  An  Attorney- 
General,  adaressing  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an  accused  party,  coidd 
command  no  attention  from  the 
weight  of  his  personal  character— 
none  from  the  authority  of  his  ofil? 
cial  one — not  even  the  ordinary  in- 
dulgence extended  towards  every 
person  who  has  to  purge  himsei| 
of  imputed  misconduct,  but  is  com? 
pellea  to  entreat  the  boon  from  thelt 
sense  of  justice !  Well  might  Sir 
Robert  Peel  observe  afterwards,  thaf 
he  **  had  never  yet  seen  a  gentle- 
man  placed  in  such  a  situation  as 
his  honourable  and  learned  friend  be- 
side him ;"  and  well  might  I  begin 
by  asking,  who  would  be  a  Whig  At- 
torney-General to  stand  in  such  l| 
situation  ? 


HYDROPHOBIA,  AND  THE  LAW  OF  DIVORCE. 


A  subject  of  vital  importance  to 
human  /elicity  has  occupied  a  small 
portion  of  the  time,  so  largely  de- 
voted to  talking,  this  session,  and  to 
so  little  profit  I  do  not  allude  to 
Alderman  Wood's  bill,  for  putting 


his  office,  to  take  charge  of  such  doff, 
'*  being  mad,  or  suspected  of  being 
mad,"  and  knock  it  on  the  head,  by 
a  summary  jurisdiction,  without  the 
benefit  of  a  writ  de  hinatico  ingui' 
rendo,)—l  do  not,  I  say,  allude  to  this 


an  end  to  that  bugbear,  hvdropho-  profound  emanation  of  a  ffreat  legii^ 
bia,  (which  is  auite  the  fashion  this  lative  mind,  but  to  Dr  I%illimore's 
summer,) — ana  in  which  the  worthy  motion  (3d  June),  "  that  an  humble 
member  had  an  admirable  clause,  address  oe  presented  to  liv&^v^^fic|^ 
**  authorizing  any  person  to  seiase  prayms  \}|[vqX  \Cv&  KW^<^%V]  ^^m^'^ 
hold  of  a  mtul  dog,  or  dog  suspected  pleaaeato  (Il\i^cX^<^  cjc^xsiTs&as^^aaw 
iff  being  mad,  and  deliver  it  to  a  B\U\ua  \o  cuwolvc^  mVi  ^^aft  «^w 
poUce  conatahle;'  (the  said  police  t\ca\  couT\»,\iO\akekVoJ^^'^^^  ^ 
comtabk  being  bound,  by  ylme  of     deniWoiv^kv^  V»w  qI\>V^^^^>^ 


a  assaults  of  reiison ;  and  of 

aes,  believed  to  be  infallible, 

je   the   undisputed  legacy  of 

subverted    by  i\xe    resistless 

of  knowledge     if,  in  short, 

i  that  simple  fax  t  it  comes,) 

»'rld  and  all  that  i fin  it,  were 

e  vast  memorial  of  ceaseless 

,  the  idolatry  of  to-day  be- 

;  the  opprobrium  of  to-mor- 

urould  be  witii  more  diffidence 

citation  than  I  actually  feel, 

should  venture  to  state  my 

mtiments  upon  the  question 

jaw  of  Divorce.    In  aoins^  so, 

lall  divest  it  entirely  of  tnose 

alities   and    reverend   mys- 

(vhich,  like  cumbrous  robes 

pery,  have  served  to  conceal 

irmities  of  what  is,  as  well  as 

the  perfections  of  what  might 

has,  indeed,  no  more  need 

mysteries  and  technicalities 

)  commonest  privileges  we 

irhether  by  the  free  charter 

e,  or  the  conventional  obli- 

>f  society ;  as  to  breathe  the 

ife,  to  eat  the  food  which 

s  our  bodies,  or  to  receive 

>ction  of  the  laws  We  do  not 

But  the  subtlety  of  crafty 


V 
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niand  that  marriage  shoi 
clared  indissolnble.  The 
to  which  I  wish  to  adveri 
that,  in  my  opinion,  no  o 
hut  adulter^/  should  be  alli 
a  sufficient  ground  for  a  d 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
that  ''  the  increased  facili 
vorce  which    his  honour 
learned  friend's  proposed 
sion  would  afford  to  the  lesi 
would,   owing   to    the    u: 
greater  immorality  and  moi 
nesB  of  the  poorer  classes,  t 
creche  very  much  the  occasic 
vorce,  by  adding  to  the  ah 
merous  cases  f^  adultery  t 
in  the  middling  and  inferiot 
society,*' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  '* 
ference  to  public  morality,  i 
ed  to  him  it  would  be  mu( 
to  retain  all  the  existing  in 
ences,  than  make  divorce  ( 
tainable.  To  do  that,  would  I 
out  a  temptation  to  adultery 

There  are  two  considera 
volved  in  this  latter  argume 
that  by  facilitating  the  meat 
taining  a  divorce  for  adult 
crime  itself  would  hp  mn 
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Buch  might  seem  to  be  the  motive. 
But  it  would  not  actually  be  bo. 
That  is,  assuming  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  proper  moral  feeling,  and  of 
virtuous  haoits,  up  to  the  point  at 
which  this  supposed  motive  must 
come  into  play,  it  never  could  of  it- 
self subvert  those  feelings  and  ha- 
bits. But  grant  it  otherwise ;  grant 
that  these  few  apparent  cases  are 
real  ones ;  it  is  not  upon  extraordi* 
nary  exceptions  to  general  principles 
that  legislation  should  proceed.  Sup- 
pose the  ceremony  of  a  divorce  at- 
tended with  no  more  difficulty  than 
that  of  marriage,  (or  even  with  less,) 
but  that  the  qualitication  necessary 
to  entitle  applicants  to  relief  must 
consist  in  tlie  pollution  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed. Good  God!  Is  it  con- 
ceivable, that  the  frequency  of  this 
pollution  would  be  increased  by  one 
solitary  addition,  under  the  influence 
of  no  other  earthly  motive  save  tiiat 
of  being  separated :  Picture  to  your- 
self, a  virtuous  wife  and  mother, 
wedded  to  a  man  of  brutal  character, 
who  would  willingly  give  half  the 
years  she  has  to  live  to  be  released 
from  his  control,  in  quest  of  a  para- 
mour by  whose  aid  she  may  be  en- 
abled to  comply  with  the  legal  con- 
ditions necessary  to  obtain  her  wish. 
Take  the  counterpart  of  this  picture : 
1  have  no  objection.  Imagine  a  hus- 
band, entitling  himself  to  a  certifi- 
cate from  a  brothel,  for  tlie  same 
purpose ;  he  being  a  man  who,  but 
for  such  a  purpose,  would  abhor  such 
profligacy.  Are  either  of  these  cases, 
and, above  all,  is  the  first  one,  among 
the  couse(]uences  rationally  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  facilitating  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  divorce  ?  Yet  they  are 
the  consec^uences,  and  the  only  con- 
sequences, contemplated  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  Sir  Charles  Wetlierell,  and 
all  who  object  to  rendering  divorces 
of  facile  attainment,  on  tne  ground 
that  it  would  be  "  holding  out  a 
temptation  to  adultery,"  or  that  *'  it 
would  add  to  the  already  numerous 
canes  of  adultery  that  occur  in  the 
middling  and  inferior  ranks  of  so- 
ciety." For  tlieir  argument  is,  not 
tliat  we  would  be  dealing  unwisely 
with  the  amount  of  vice  as  it  now 
exists  in  society ;  but  that  we  should 
be  offering  such  a  tempting  premium, 
establishing  such  an  attractive  re- 
ward,  that  the  amount  wouid  be  inr 
.^eased  to  an  extent  not  otberwise 
tQ  be  apprehended.  This,  |  contend, 


is  au  unsound  inference,  incapable 
of  being  sustained  by  any  knowledge 
we  possess  of  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  certainly,  as  a  mere  ab- 
stract position,  intensely  derogatory 
to  the  moral  character  of  a  religious 
and  civilized  community.  The  vic- 
tim of  passion,  under  whatever  mo- 
dification it  may  assault  the  heart,  is 
an  object  of  respect  compai'ed  to  die 
despicable  creatures  wnose  exist- 
ence is  assumed  in  the  hypothesis 
of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel, — chapmen  and  dealers  in 
crime  at  a  price, — bargain- drivers, 
who  consult  their  lawyers  or  an  act 
of  Parliament,  to  calculate  the  pre^ 
cise  value  of  the  sin  before  they  com- 
mit it,  and  then  commit  it  for  its  va- 
lue. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  practical  absurdities  which  flow 
from  the  doctrine,  that  marriage  it- 
self should  be  an  indissoluble  con- 
tract, (no  divorce  a  vinculo  matri" 
moniiy)  but  that  in  special  cases,  each 
case  bein^  disposed  of  upon  its  own 
merits,  aaultery  should  be  allowed 
as  a  suflicient  ground  upon  which  to 
obtain  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro, 
and  sometimes  even  a  vinculo  matrix 
monii.  "  The  principle  of  the  law,'* 
says  Dr  Phillimore,  should  be,  tliat 
**  marriage  is  indissoluble,"  and  that 
**  no  other  cause  but  adultery  should 
be  allowed  to  be  a  suflicient  ground 
for  divorce." — "  1  am  fur  from  think- 
ing our  present  system  is  a  good 
one,"  says  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  **  but  I 
am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say 
with  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  for  Clare,  that  the  husband 
should  have  no  remedy  for  the  infi- 
delity of  his  wife.  It  is  well  to  make 
it  the  general  rule,  that  there  shall 
be  no  divorce, but  there  must  beex" 
ceptions  ;  yet  these  exceptions  ou^t 
to  be  sti'ictly  enquired  into, and  ought 
to  be  the  subject  of  distinct  acts-  of 
legislation." 

Now  as  to  the  first  part  of  this 
doctrine.    There  shall  be  no  divorce 
-^neither  the  imperfect  on^  a  mensa 
et  thoroy  nor  the  perfect  one,  a  vinatr 
lo  matrimonii — unless  there  is  adul- 
tery; and  divorce  shall  not  be  of 
easy  attainment^estthe  facility  should 
promote  adultery.    If  the  argument, 
in  the  latter  ca&e^\M  ^o^asi^^Xx^^'^^^sDe^ 
.cip\e,\utYie^oTOiftx»vftNmw»*  ^1^^ 
.believii  tlbat  incrcosed  1%.^^\>2«»V^ ' 
vorce  wouVA  vf  otVvtowt^^w^l^ 
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liieueiau  couples,   Bmooth   aud 

asaut,  lest  it  should  be  too  much 

onged  with  travellers;  but  there 

ill  be  a  private  one,  straight  and 

ely  over  which  they  who  loll  in 

Tiages  may  roll  without  a  jolt. 

3  cannot  think  of  making  divorces 

y,  because  every  body  would  be 

uifying  themselves  for  the  accom- 

dation ;  and  yet  we  will  not  idlow 

divorces  at  all^  without  tiiat  very 

dification  which  we  are  so  fear* 

of  encouraging.    Such,  as  they 

ear  to  me,  are  we  conflicting  idin 

lities  of  these  two  principles.  By 

aring  marriage  to  be  indissoluble, 

comoining  with  that  declaration 

condition,  that  adultery  alone 

1  entitle  parties  to  a  divorce  a 

\a  et  thoro,  (though  not,  except 

articular  cases,  a  vinculo  matri' 

t,)  to  a  certain  extent  we  en- 

»ge  adultery;  at  least,  if  the 

of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  C. 

lereli  be  well  grounded,  that 

ery  is  a  crime  which  would  be 

litted  for  the  scJte  of  divorce. 

t  is  this  all?    Are  there  only 

cting  absurdities  in  the  law  of 

:e  as  it  is  now  administered  ? 

e  we  short-sighted  moraliota 


.tuit^u,  uiuess  tiie  s 
indeed,  they  have  m 
The  petty  grievant 
cords,  the  peevish  a 
trimonial  iife,sink  ii 
contrasted  with  the 
paration,  with  all  it( 
able  consequences ; 
of  domestic  habits, 
the  eyes  of  friends,  a 
the  embarrassing  dL 
children,  tlie  amoui 
be  allowed,  &c.  &c. ; 
case  when  it  is  onl} 
experimental,  not  ol 
tion.    Such  separatic 
are  few.    Thev  are 
while  of  that  few  th( 
persuaded,  would  h 
those  who  would  aval 
any  legal  facilities  to  d 
them  nnal  and  comph 
Of  all  the  grounds, 
which  the  present  la\^ 
tiuB  countiy  is  defenc 
xiety  for  private  moi 
fallacious.  One  mom« 
will  demonstrate  this 
the  argument  to  pro 
necessary  1  should  t 
with  the  nature  of  thi 
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fiance.  What  follows,  what  must  fol- 
low, is  obvious.  Certainly  the  very 
antipodes  of  moral  refinement,  or 
exemplary  conduct  The  advocates 
for  the  iniUssolubility  of  marriage 
may  fortify  their  doctrine  by  a  re- 
ference to  those  of  theology,  by  the 
authority  of  Ion?  usage,  by  the  opi- 
nions of  grave  lawyers  and  graver 
moralists ;  but  most  assuredly  they 
cannot  do  so  upon  the  principle  that 
^e  interests  of  morality  are  pro- 


moted. As  little  could  they  shew 
that  individual  happiness  is  advanced 
by  it.  To  discuss  this  pointy  how* 
ever,  with  all  its  collateral  detailsi 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits 
I  have  prescribed  myself  in  simply 
noticing  what  appeared  to  me  to 
be  tiie  vulgar  error  of  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  unphiloBophical  one  of  Dr  Fliik 
limore« 


WILUAM  THE  FOURTH— RBGBNCY->DISSOLtTION  OF  PARLIAMENT* 


George  the  Fourth  is  no  more  t 
William  the  Fourth  reigns ! 

This  were  a  theme  to  dwell  upon— 
but  not  here.  The  monarch  is  in 
his  ^ve,  has  had  his  meed  of  honest 
praise  from  a  thousand  pens  and 
tongues,  even  in  the  little  space 
since  that  moment  of  mortal  agony, 
when  his  soul  felt  what  his  closing 
lips  declared—*'  This  is  death!''* 
Tne  mightiest  monarch  on  his  throne 
cannot  near  the  voice  of  truth — the 
din  of  courtly  adulation  is  too  loud. 
On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  I  am 
forestalled,  or  left  to  play  the  echo 
merely  witfi  barren  repetition.  On 
the  oUier,  I  am  forewarned  not  to 
play  the  lunatic  patriot,  he  who  pre- 

Eares  wisdom  tor  kings,  as  some 
ards  have  written  for  posterity  with- 
out a  passport  for  their  messengers. 
It  is  no  treason  now,  however,  to  say, 
(and  it  is  all  I  shall  say,)  that  I  deeply 
regret  the  nation  has  been  spared  its 
present  grief  so  long.  Such  a  calami- 
ty, had  it  happened  eighteen  months 
ago,  would  nave  permitted  George 
the  Fourth  to  close  an  illustrious 
reign,  imtamished  by  one  fatal  mea- 
sure which  will  forbid  future  histo- 
rians to  record,  that  he  transmitted 
the  constitution  to  his  brother  per- 
fect and  unimpaired  as  he  haa  re- 
ceived it  from  tneir  father.  Neither 
can  we  indulge  the  hope,  that  it  will 
be  the  historian's  office  to  institute  a 
parallel  of  names  and  characters — ^to 
remark,  that  the  annals  of  our  coun- 


try contahi  a  William,  who  was  its 
Conqueror;  a  William,  who  was  its 
Liberator;  and  a  William,  who  was 
its  Regenerator.  What  a  glorious 
title!  But  it  is  only  in  abeyance* 
Either  the  monarchy  itself  has  run 
its  course,  and  is  hastening  to  decay, 
(and  in  that  case  all  must  perish  wim 
it,^  or  there  is  an  appomted  time, 
wnen  it  shall  devolve  upon  one  des- 
tined to  restore  its  original  bright- 
ness. Crippled,  mutilated,  defaced, 
as  it  now  is,  it  can  merely  totter  along 
in  feeble  but  tenacious  vitality,  un* 
less  that  current  of  its  life-blood 
which  has  been  poisoned  be  cleansed 
from  the  infection.  Let  us  pass,  how* 
ever,  from  the  consideration  of  what 
may  or  must  be,  at  some  future  pe« 
riod,  to  the  more  important  one  of 
what  is ;  the  great  concernment,  af« 
ter  all,  of  such  fugitive  beings  as  our- 
selves. 

His  most  gracious  Majesty,  having 
been  duly  condoled  with  upon  that 
mournful  event,  which  called  forth^ 
in  the  same  breath,  the  most  lively 
congratulations — the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons (in  those  piebald  addresses 
which  are  carried  up  to  the  throne  of 
a  new  monarch,  begmniug  with  tears, 
and  ending  with  smiles,  like  a  8ol« 
dier's  funeral,  which  sets  out  with 
the  hundred  and  fourth  psalm,  but 
returns  to  the  tune  of  "  Maggie  Lau- 
der," or  "  St  Patrick's  Day  in  the 
Morning,")  having  expressed  their 
profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of 


*  The  moat  authentic  accoanis  concur  in  stating,  that  Just  before  he  expired,  he 

attempted  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  breast,  faintly  ejaculatUi^-^*'  0\)l  0<A\\  vs&.^- 

ins;"  «"id  after  the  JnterventJon  of  two  or  three  second  ol  Wcckit^V^  ^^^— ^^  Tti 

i#  death ;"  but  bis  expiriag  condition  barely  enabled  \dm  \a  ssmsrasx^  ^«  ^M^ws 

^  so  as  to  be  beard  by  the  jpag«  OA  whow  dkO\AdeTs\i\a  V<wA\»i^*K^W^  '^^^^ 

^  iMst  words  b9  uttmd ! 


ided  one  a-ainst  that  specieT  of 
ttory  ,n  which  his  Grace^o^Wel 

IdiL+T^i-i  It*^^  already  ana. 
ed  it,f  and  I  abhor  the  sin  of  itel 

-on,  else  would  I  inin^ortalt'l 

1  hrpH      ^^.'''''  **•«  remarkably 
1  bred;  an  improved  edition  i 

yn^Tt\  ^"^'^^^^  polite, 
y  nevei  laugh  o^,  and  very  sel- 

^e  from  that  catarrhal  affecUon 
,tj^P^^«<i"««tly   attacks    the 

^yfl'^^tnAixeuzit^und  those  coni 

"r^n;Ji     *  disagreeable  sound 
Japing  on  the  floor;  in  short 

HeemtoapplytbeirinyofSh^ 
m  J  a  literal  sobriety  /f  tter! 


that  his  Grace  the  6u 

ton  obtains  respectful 

tor  that  gravity,  decori 

ment  I  have  mentioned 

been  morally  impossil 

ITime  Minister  to  have 

speech  his  Grace  did  c 

June,  in  the  first  year  c 

our  Sovereign  Lord  I 

IV.,  witliout  being  horj 

at.    It  was  upon  the  n 

King  into  further  cons 

Most  Gracious  Majest3 

and  I  maintain  there  is  j 

geration  nor  buriesque  i 

mg  abstract  of  it  ;-- 

1  TT^J?  ®«e»  my  Lords, 
ly  the  Parliament  was  n 
solved  when  the  Kini?  die 
owmflf  to  an  act  of  Parli 
ed  m  the  reign  of  Kimr  \ 
continued  in  the  reSn 
Anne,  this  and  tlie  oSie 


ir«ly  these  addresiM  nf  «««j  i 

guage  of  grief  mTjov  ^^^"^  ^u   ^°«'**«^««on.  -Peaklng,  i, 

uc  too  much  to  PvtMii.*  ..II  ... 
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Parliament  are  now  Mittiug,  and  are 
enabled  to  continue  sitting,  for  the 
dispatch  of  business.'     Under  these 
circumstances,  we,  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vants, have  advised  his  Majesty  to 
send  you  a  message ;  in  which  mes- 
sage his  Majesty  informs  you,  that 
though  he  might  leave  you  alone  for 
six  months,  he  intends  to  get  rid  of 
vou  immediately.    '  That,  my  Lords, 
IS  the  effect  of  the  King's  message.' 
And  now,  my  Lords,  I  will  tell  you 
why  we,hi8  Majesty's  Ministers,  have 
advised  his  Majesty  to  '  dissolve  you 
in  such  haste.'    My  Lords,  *  we  are 
now  arrived  at  that  period  of  the  year 
at  which  it  usually  happens  that  the 
business  of  Parliament  is  about  to 
terminate ;  at  least,  my  Lords,  it  ge- 
nerally happens  tliat  the  business  is 
so  far  advanced  about  this  time,  or 
within  a  month  from  this  time,  that 
it  is  possible  to  close  Parliament' 
Your  Lordships  need  not  be  told,  for 
the  state  of  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
will  inform  you,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  business  to  do,  and  which,  if 
done,  must  postpone  the  dissolution 
to  a  distant  period ;  therefore,  *  con- 
sidering that  tlie  ffreat  calamity  to 
which  we  have  all  been  exposed,  has 
been  expected  for  a  considerable 
time,'  and  that  '  all  men  have  been 
looking  forward  to  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  within  a  limited  period, 
and  looking  forward  to  a  general 
election,'  and  so  forth,  I  therefore 
think,  after  we  have  got  such  sums 
as  will  be  necessary  for  the  public 
service  placed  at  our  disposal,  all 
the  otlier  public  business  can  wait 
well  enougn  till  the  next  Parliament 
is  called  together.    And  these,  my 
Lords,  *  are  the  views  and  intentions 
of  his  Majesty's  government,  and 
their  motives  for  recommending  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  such 
haste.' " 

It  is  not  very  surprising  that  Earl 
Grey,  after  listening  to  this  states- 
manlike speech,  began  his  with  the 
following  exordium :  *'  In  consider- 
ing, my  Lords,  his  Majesty's  most 
jrracious  Message,  which  was  yester- 
day read,  it  appeared  to  me  to  con- 
tain some  propositions  of  a  most  no- 
vel and  extraordinary  nature ;  and  if 
that  were  my  impression  yesterday, 
that  impression  is  not  weakened  or 
diminisned  by  the  short  and  unsatis- 
facUpr^^tateweut-^Hear,  hear)— by 


noble  Duke — (U^ai*,  hear,  he&r)— of 
the  course  which  his  Grace  recom- 
mends the  House  to  pursue."  Truly, 
it  was  refreshing  to  pass  from  tiie 
tangled  thread  of  his  Grace's  ideas, 
to  the  lucid  arrangement,  and  intelli? 
gible  character,  of  those  of  the  nobl9 
Lords  who  took  part  in  the  debate 
that  ensued ;  save  and  except,  now 
and  at  all  times,  the  rapid,  frothy, 
shallow  egotisms  of  that  pert  prater. 
Lord  EUenborough.    If  there  be  a 
doubt  as  to  the  prodigious  bump  of 
self-approbation  which  his  lordship's 
glossy  locks  conceal,  his  eternal  **  1,^ 
and  "we,"  and  "us,"  when  speak* 
iug  of  the  measures  of  government^ 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
that  doubt    Other  ministers  (to  be 
sure  they  were  only  such  men  as  Rtt, 
Liverpool,  Eldon,  Canning,  &c.)  were 
content  to  refer  to  themselves  in  the 
third  person,  except  on  special  and 
extraordinary  occasions.   Not  so  my 
Lord  EUenborough :    Whenever  He 
opens  his  mouth,  it  is  to  announce 
what  "  /  did,"  or  what  "  we  determi- 
ned," or  what  was  advised  "  by  tuP 
As  for  example,  in  this  evening's  de- 
bate, "  It  is  necessary  for  me  that  / 
should  assure  your  Lordships,  that 
the  course  which  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment have  determined  to  pur> 
sue,  is  one  which  we  have  not  arrived 
at  without  much  and  most  anxious 
consideration.    Never  have  /,  at  any 
time,  given  an  opinion,  upon  any  puln 
lie  subject,  with  such  a  perfect  con- 
viction of  its  being  right,  as  /have 
upon  the  present  occasion.    /  am 
sure  that  in  this  cause  are  involved 
the  best  interests  of  the  royal  family^ 
of  the  country,  and  of  this  constitu- 
tional monarchy ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
persuasion  alone  that  I  have  concur- 
red with  my  colleagues,  upon  the  adt 
vice  which  we  have  thought  fit  to  give 
to  his  Majesty.    And  it  is  m^  belief 
that  if  this  subject  were  fairly  ana 
dispassionately    considered,    th^re 
would  not  be  one  member  of  the 
HoUse  of  Commons,  or  of  this  Housei, 
entertaining,  as  /  believe  they  all 
do,  an  affectionate  regard,  and  a 
decided  determination,  to,"  &c  &c. 
— "  It  was  the  saying  of  a  very  wise 
man,  one  of  the  wisest  this  country 
ever  produced,  *  Stay  a  while  that 
you  may  eisAxYift  ^oockKt?— ^\^aKt^^A 
wisdomm  lYA%^eTi'Cvca^TiX,«sAl^^ss^ 

that  wibdom  'va  «5iv^T«^%>  ^   , 


•"©"  *"  "^"^  JLfUKe  01 

^Vellinp^on,  and  scattered  them  to 
he  winds.     His  squeamish  sensibi- 
ity,  forsooth,  could  not  bear  the  "  jo- 
*.ularity*'  of  tlie  venerable  peer,  and 
le  '*  hoped  he  heard  it  for  the  last 
ime !"  Just  suppose  that  ffreat  man 
lad  been  in  the  mood,  wim  one  pat 
f  his  majestic  paw,  he  would  have 
queezed  out  the    entrails   of  the 
'oublesome  gnat,  which  had  ventu- 
;d  to  settle  on  his  mane,  and  with 
npertinent  malic«,  was  trying  to 
oke  his  puny  sting  trough  its  shaggy 
►Ids!   "  No  one,"  said  ne,  **  enter- 
ins,  so  much  as  I  do,  a  deep  here" 
tary  regard  for  the  noble  and  leam- 
l  Earl  r  an<l  i^e  repeated  this  stutf, 
•out  hereditary  r^;ard,  when  the 
ike  of  Richmond  reprobated  his 
arse  attack.    Lord  Ellenborough 
sms  to  have  inherited  some  re- 
u'kable  things  besides  goods  and 
attels,  from  his  fatiier.    He  lately 
d  us,  he  had  an  hereditary  protec- 
n  from  any  mischievous  oisposi- 
a  to  interfere  with  the  independ- 
;e  of  the  judges ;  and  now,  he  luis 
hereditary  respect  for  Lord  Eldon. 
to  these  particular  inheritances, 
lall  say  no  more ;  but  I  am  de- 

idlv    nf   /^rkt»i*«—       


as  they  are  able,  the 
fever.   ^Vs  to  the  que 
gency,  brought  forwa 
of  Lords  bv  Earl  G 
Commons  by  Mr  Bi 
somewhat  of  that  ra 
taste,  which    used 
Whig  tactics  when  tl 
a  Whig  opposition,) 
importance,  but  cAni 
gency.    That  life  is  i 
kings  as  well  as  subj 
that  sudden  death  m£ 
lace,  as  well  as  the  < 
turtle-fed  alderman, 
which,  if  neither  my  1 
Mr  Brougham  had  en 
should  stul  have  been 
though  without  hence 
our  situation  was  so  ali 
would  liave  us  believ 
and  forced  possibility, 
jesty  may  die  in  the 
next  three  or  four  mon 
\j  be  considered  a  subsi 
for  delaying  the  dissoli 
objections  being  remo 
event  took  place,  it  c 
the  country  uiiprepare< 
Parliament  were  retui 
day  appointed  bv  th» 
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rather  than  send  back  some  whom 
they  have  tried.  It  may  not  be  in 
their  power  to  do  all  they  would  wish ; 
but  much  is  in  their  power,  which,  if 
they  do  not  do,  their  right  to  com- 
plain hereafter  may  be  tar  less  than 
their  cause. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago,  or 
rather  more,  when  James  I.  medi- 
tated the  holding  of  a  Parliament^ 
out  of  his  "  princely  Judgment  and 
paternal  care,"  Lord  Bacon  drew  up 
a  proclamation  for  his  Maje8t3r's  ap- 
proval, setting  forth  the  reasons  of 
thai  proceeding.  ''  For  that  part  of 
it,"  says  his  LOTdship,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Marquis  of  Buckmgham,  ''touch- 
ing the  elections,  I  have  communica- 
ted it  with  my  colleagues.  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  two  Chief  Justices,  and 
Serjeant  Crew,  who  approve  it  well : 
and  we  are  all  of  opmion  that  it  is 
not  good  to  have  it  more  peremptory, 
more  particular,  or  more  sharp."  I 
will  quote  this  part  **  touching  the 
elections ;"  and  were  it  in  my  power, 
it  should  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  every  man  in  the  empire  who  has 
a  vote  to  give,  or  an  influence,  direct 
or  indirect,  over  the  votes  of  others. 
His  language  is  the  language  of  eter- 
nal trutt),  which  takes  no  oias  from 
times,  or  seasons,  or  persons. 

"  And  because,"  says  the  King, 
(after  reciting  the  various  reasons 
why  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  hold 
a  parliament,)  "  as  well  this  great 
cause,  (there  to  be  handled  among 
the  rest,  and  to  be  weighed  by  the 
Beam  of  the  kingdom,)  as  also  the 
true  and  ancient  institution  of  Parliar 
ment,  do  require  the  Lower  House, 
(at  this  time  if  ever,)  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  gravest,  ablest,  and 
worthiest  members  that  may  be 
found;  We  do  hereby,  out  of  the 
care  of  the  common  good,  wherein 
themselves  are  participant,  (without 
all  prejudice  to  the  freedom  of  elec- 


tions,) admonish  all  our  loving  sub- 
jects, (that  have  votes  in  the  elec- 
tions of  knights  and  burgesses,)  of 
these  few  pomts  following : 

"  Firsiy  That  they  cast  their  eyes 
upon  the  worthiest  men  of  idl  8ort% 
knights  and  eentlemen,  that  are  iiffhiM 
and  guides  in  their  counties,  expe^ 
rienced  parliament  men,  wise  and 
discreet  statesmen,  that  have  been 
practised  in  public  affairs,  whetihtt 
at  home  or  abroad ;  grave  and  emi^ 
nent  lawyers;  substantial  citizens 
and  burgesses  $  and  generally,  su<^ 
as  are  interested  and  nave  portion  in 
the  estate. 

^  Secondly y  That  they  make  choice 
of  such  as  are  well  affected  in  reH" 
gion, — without  declining  either,  oil 
the  one  hand,  to  blindness  and  super- 
stition, or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
schism,  or  turbulent  disposition. 

«  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  That  they  be 
truly  sensible  not  to  disvalue  or  di*^ 
parage  Uie  House  with  bankrupts 
and  necessitous  persons,  that  may  de^ 
sire  long  parliaments  only  for  pro^ 
tection ;  lawyers  of  mean  account 
and  estimation ;  young  men  that  are 
not  ripe  for  grave  consultation ;  mean 
dependents  upon  great  persons,  that 
may  be  thought  to  have  tiheir  voices 
under  command,  and  such  like  ob- 
scure and  inferior  persons ;  so  that, 
to  conclude,  we  may  have  the  com- 
fort to  see  before  us  the  very  flEM^e 
of  a  sufficient  and  well  composed 
House ;  such  as  may  be  worthy  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  third  estate 
of  our  kingdom,  fit  to  nourish  a  lo- 
ving and  comfortable  meeting  be- 
tween us  and  our  people,  and  Jit  to 
be  a  noble  instrument,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Almighty  God,  and  our  prince- 
ly care  and  power,  and  with  the  lo- 
ving conjunction  of  our  prelates  and 
peers,  for  the  settling  of  so  great  af- 
fairs as  are  here  before  expressed.'* 


'ore  an  angel  on  earthrtireV'in: 
irelysiiK  Far  dou^n  tl/e  profound 
eptl  s  of  lier  dark-blue  eyes  von 
^e  Hlumbering  the  divine  fe^f 

Jr  tent  on  that  smooth  and  ample 
rehead,  as  on  a  heaven-kissini?  filj 
Arcadia ;  and  as  she  «  ench£ited 
nles,  and  waves  her  golden  hair," 
e  diffuses  the  Pleasures  of  Hoi^ 
or  aJ^  the  inhabitants  of  the  li^ 

L.  ''m'^-  Christopher  Nor^ 
that  old  man  truculent,"  beneatli 
r  snow-white  wand,  is  tWomed 
m  a  lion  mto  a  lamb ;  vou  ah«a- 
ely  hear  him  bleatinj  Sie  )Su^ 
m  from  his  hand ;  &  is  the  very 

fchl^ff'^"^^^^'^^ 
lu-icc  happy  they  with  whom  he 

Jon !  Their  bread  is  baked-their 
aortality  is  secured-^md  a  voice 

'^er.  He  pats  each  pretty  poet- 
r  on  the  jiate  with  hfe  paw.^md 
cefortii  ui  Paternofrternt  is  an 
lo.  Under  a  benignant  stwwert 
I  born,  Henry  Seweli  Stokes! 
8t  thou  flourished  but  one  little 
th  ago,  a  cruel  froat  from  th^ 


iiig  iiairijy  asleep  in  tlu 
drawing  up  his  hoofs 
Or  It  remuids  us  of  trav 
badour  singing  to  capti 
or  him  of  whom  'twas  ss 

"The  last  ©fall  the  baPd 
Who  sang  of  Border  chh 

*  ?*^n  t'»e  gracious  Mu 
willmgly  let  die-no,  not 
silvery  sisters,  the  Ettri 
Yarrow,  blent  with  th 
Iweed,  byabbeyed  bank 
crowned  braes,  in  sunshii 
aed  music,  flow  proudly  i 

Stokes  is  all  in  Spenseriai 

and  many  a  gross  has  1 

fourteen  to  the  dozen— ti 

fac  stands  aghast,  and  her 

Jliuon  and  multiplication, 

into  nought,  swoonini?  a 

foresij^ht  of  the  final  sum.  •; 

die  within  them  at  the  b; 

nation  of  the  «  Tottle  of  th 

.    *  cfl»  ^e  is  the  longest— t 

test  — the  most  iutermii] 

eternal  layman  of  the  ajre. 

possible  to  speak  of  Wm 

contradiction  of  terms.    Ti 

on  the  heels  of  eternity:  si 
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verily  believe,  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  present  capacity,  merged  as  mind 
here  is  in  matter,  and  circumscribed 
in  its  reaches  by  those  slaves  the 
Seven  Senses,  so  fond  of  playing  the 
tyrants  in  their  thraldom,  and  miucing 
their  shame  their  pride. 

So  much  for  the  first — now  for  the 
second  clause  of  our  text 

Thb  Desert  !  Is  it  the  Great  De- 
sert ?  The  Great  Desert  of  Africa, 
so  nobly  sung  by  George  K.  Rickards, 
of  Trinity  College,  in  a  poem,  crown- 
ed at  Oxford  with  Sir  Roger  New- 
digate*s  prize  ?  If  so,  ought  the  world 
to  weep  or  smile,  while  she  wonders 
at  the  strange  coincidence,  and  to 
which  of  the  mighty  rivals  shall  she 
assign  the  palm  ?  First  hear  Mr 
Rickards : — 

"  The  sun  hath  set — yet,  mark*d  you  from 
afar, 

High  o'er  that  hill,  which  thrones  the 
western  star. 

In  dim  relief  against  yon  streak  of  red. 

The  stately  camel  rears  his  dusky  head  ? 

No  bright  illusion  this,  of  hope  untrue. 

Their  shadowy  forms  are  nearing  on  the 
▼lew — 

They  oome :— ^*en  now  the  far-stretch*d 
eye  may  scan 

The  pictured  ontlioes  of  the  caravan ; 

Like  marshall'd  hand  appears  their  long 
array, 

As  down  yon  steep  they  wind  their  toil- 
some way. 

Ilr^t  in  the  troop,  elate  with  conscious 
pride, 

The  leader  camel  asks  no  human  guide ; 

To  him  the  herd  th*  unenvied  post  assign, 

Kach  know:)  his  rank,  and  fills  the  des- 
tined line ; 

Next  steeds  and  chiefs,  a  mingled  train, 
appear. 

And  staves,  reluctant  following,  swell  the 


rear. 


tt 


What  simple,  yet  original  imagery ! 
\Miat  flowmg,  yet  faultless  expres- 
sion! "  Mark'd  you  from  atari** 
How  imaginative,  yet  rational,  the 
appeal  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
reader !  **  From  afar."  Vague,  inde- 
finite, and  sublime, — while  it  makes 
us  fe<*l  that  the  poet  would  not  use  a 
word  for  the  sole  sake  of  the  rhyme, 
for  the  whole  world.  Observe  how 
the  earners  head  is  higher  than  the 
western  star.  The  western  star  is 
throned  on  the  hill— that  is,  sitting 
on  it — o'er  which  the  ship  of  the  de- 
tert  rean  high  h'lR  top-gaJlant-mast. 
Mat  no  cpmpnrifion  h  arairu  betn^en 
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the  western  star  and  the  camel's 
head.  That  is  finely  left,  in  the  con- 
scious power  and  pride  of  genius,  to 
the  reader's  fancy.  It  is  left  doubt-^ 
ful  whether  or  no  the  star  were  ca^ 
mel-eclipsed.  Far  grander  is  the 
ima^e  expressed.  The  dusky  he^ 
of  tne  camel  in  dim  relief  against 
yon  streak  of  red !  Not  the  whole 
camel,  mind  ye,  but  his  simple  head. 
That  his  body  will  follow,  we  have 
all  the  assurance  that  scepticism  can 
have,  in  the  established  and  immu- 
table laws  of  nature.  In  due  time, 
depend  upon  it,  the  carpus  delicti 
will  make  its  appearance.  Nay,  much 
sooner  than  mi^ht  have  been  expect- 
ed ;  and  not  only  that  one  stately  ca^ 
mel,  in  particular,  with  the  dusky 
head,  but  hundreds  of  others  whose 
shadowy  forms,  asking  no  dim  relief 
from  yon  streak  of  red,  are  nearing 
on  the  view.  But,  look  steadily  at 
them,  and  assure  yourself  that  '*  no 
bright  illusion  this  of  hope  untrue." 
No  bright  illusion, — although  from 
its  being  dim  and  dusky,  you  might 
naturally  fall  into  the  error  of  think- 
ing it  so.  Above  all,  be  confident 
that  these  camels  are  not  the  mirage» 
The  mirage  is  an  illusive  vapour, 
seeming  to  be  a  lake.  These  are 
flesh  and  blood,  hided  and  hairy,  and 
each  with  a  ball  of  flesh  beneath  each 
foot,  to  fit  him  for  making  his  way  ra- 

S'dly  and  pleasantly  alone  the  sands, 
bserve,  too,  how,  m  his  inspiration- 
fit,  the  young  poet  forgets  his  gram- 
mar,— substitutes  rears  for  rear,— 
till  for  him  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten that  verse-^ 

^  Break  PriscSan's  bead,  and  ravish  aS 
the  Nine." 

How  naturally  he  speaks  of  the 
caravan  I  '*  The  pictured  outlines." 
I^ot  the  real  outlines,  observe;  for 
that  would  be  plain  dull  matter-of- 
fact  But  remembering  Horace's  ad- 
vice, "  Ut  fiptura  poesis,**  our  bard, 
while  writing,  his  poem,  supposes 
himself  looking  at  a  picture,  and  con- 
ceives, not  from  the  desert  itself,  but 
abitofcanv^.  ''Like  marshall'd  band 
appears  their  long  array."  That  it  is 
so  he  will  not  venture  to  assert,  for 
he  still  fears  it  may  be  all  illusion, 
and  that  what  appears  a  caravan  may, 
in.sad  truth,  be  but  miraixe.  Bax«c| 
indeed  do  vie  meeWiv^fe  «MSifc  \^- 
dlvidua\,  eRi^feC\«\\7  wv  >\tA«-sp^>^* 
ate,  wWi  HXicYi^v^^'"^^^^'^*'^^^^^^ 


hills  ttironine  the  western  star, 
>t  it  be  merely  for  tlie  pleasure 
ircliins;  down  them  again,  lest 
reak  the  charm  of  the  passage 
ball  not  conjecture;  anj  more 
we  shall  conjecture  why  King 
ird  marched  his  long  array  up 
;hen  down  Snowden*8  shaggY 
-« manoeuvre  which  we  have  al- 
contemplated  with  that  wonder 
i  is  the  daughter  of  ignorance, 
irhich  sheds  an  obscure  splen- 
)ver  the  incomprehensible  cha- 
of  all  great  military  achieve- 
.    •*  To  him  the  herd  th*  un- 
1  post  assign,"  contains  a  fund 
Rasure  of  zoological  knowledge, 
lot  one  of  all  those  long  array 
nels  should  have  envied  the 
»f  his  leader,  is  a  fact  which 
I  them  all,  male  aod  female,  to 
»een  eitiier  free  "  from  that  last 
ity  of  noble  minds,"  ambition, 
lave  successfully  smothered  its 
nder  a  strict  system  of  disci- 
md  subordination.    But  that 
taking  upon  themselves  the 
n,  assigned  his  post  to  their 
is  a  fact  illustrative  of  so 
sagacity  in  the  camel — and 
'elE-reasoned  and  soundly-di- 
knowledge  of  civil  and  mili- 
%iirs— thatwe  are  delighted  to 
I  it  on  the  authoritv  nf  dt^nrfro 


ging ;  nor,  classical  as  the 
may  be,  do  we  Goths  see 
liar  merit — or  indeed  art 
**  swell  the  rear" — since 
—a  few  drivers  exceptec 
composed  it  That  the  drive 
ever  the  slaves  shewed  the 
a  chance  time  '*  reluctant, 
ed  tlieir  rear,"  is  more  tl 
ble;  but  farther  the  depi 
eth  not.    The  passage,  ai 
is  certainly  a  fine  one ;  a 
sorry  that  the  rijgid  rules  o 
imperiously  forbid  us  to  pi 
er  about  one  Poem,  wh( 
prosing  about  another — s 
tlie  Desert  of  Mr  George  K. 
who,  in  spite  of  the  gene 
and  feebleness  of  his  st} 
himself  a  scholar  and  a  geni 
us  enter  the  Desert  of  I 
Sewell  Stokes,  whose    cl 
somewhat  dubious  to  that 
It  is  what  Mr  Rickards 
calls  **  a  dim  relief,"  to  tur 
Great  African  Desert  to  i 
Dartmoor.  One  is  apt  to  be 
African  Desert — for  it  is  nea 
gerous  in  its  dust  as  tlie  Noi 
of  die  city  of  Edinburgh,   i 
or  Sirocco  is  almost  as  1 
Easterly-Harr ;  and  we  pity 
on  its  way  to  Timbuctoo,  a 
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-»euch  Is  his  oblirion  of  all  sublu- 
nary affedrs.  Imagination  follows  him 
with  awe,  on  his  pilgrimage  ta  re- 
gions **  beyond  this  visible  diurnal 
sphere,'*  while  Hope  cheers  our 
mam  with  prophetic  whispers  of 
his  return,  on  some  distant  day,  to. 
the  bosom  of  his  disconsolate  family, 
two  stone  lighter  at  least,  his  figure 
like  whipcord,  his  face  brown  as  a 
berry,  his  mother  tongue  no  longer 
in  his  mouth,  but  gabbling  a  strange 
jargon  caught  among  the  Tors,— aa 
indigenous  dialect,  not  unlike  that 
with  which  our  dear  Shepherd  bathes 
the  lips  of  Mador  of  the  Moor,— de- 
livered in  a  sort  of  metre,  too,  which 
occasionally  reminds  us  in  this  nether 
sphere  of  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

Mr  Stokes  has  been,  he  tells  us, 
from  his  cradle  upwards,  a  lover  of 
solitude.  So  have  we.  He  seems  to 
have  been  bom  at  Gibraltar,  which 
he  kindly  assures  us  is  likewise  call- 
ed Calpe.  We  were  not.  There,  in 
boyhood,  he  used  to  climb  the  cliffs, 
where  he  says  "  his  musings  were 
subject  to  no  mortal  interruption," 
save  when  they  were  **  disturbed  by 
some  squalling  ape."  In  like  man- 
ner, our  musings  are  often  interrupt- 
ed—on the  Calton  Hill^-or,  as  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  Sanctum,  by  '*  a  squall- 
ing ape ;"  but  the  squall  is  nothing, 
when  one  is  accustomed  to  it.  He 
seems  also  to  have  sought  for  soli- 
tude, some  years  ago,  in  some  part 
of  Spain,  but  was  disturbed— just  as 
we  too  often  are  out  of  Spain — by 
mules  and  asses.  So,  to  indulge  his 
passion  for  self  and  solitude,  be  has 
penetrated,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Mun- 
go  Park,  into  the  interior  of  Dart- 
moor, and  on  his  return  will  be 
fairly  entitled  to  the  reward  and 
prize  of  L.  10,000,  which  Govern- 
ment, we  understand,  have  declared 
their  resolution  not  to  bestow  on  any 
foolish  mariner  who  mav  reach  the 
North  Pole,  or  sail  through  the  North- 
west Passage— discoveries  which,  if 
made,  would  be  barren  of  all  useful 
practical  results — but  to  give  it  to 
the  first  adventurous  spirit  who  shall 
bring  back  authentic  intelligence  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  moral,  in- 
tellectuaC  and  physical  world  of  our 
own  many  unexplored  interiors,  or 
even  exteriors,  centre  or  circumfe- 
rence, of  this  our  partially  civilized 
and  enclosed  native  country.  We 
hope  that)  in  these  "^  piping  times  of 


peace,"  Hie^inierriiapube^  of  these 
kingdoms  will  desh-e  to  share  with 
Mr  Stokes  the  danger  and  glory  of 
such  enterprises,  and  trust  &at,  be^ 
fore  the  close  of  tiie  century,  we  shall 
have  a  map  of  England,  at  once  so 
minutely  accurate,  and  so  sweepingljr 
comprehensive,  that  the  march  ofin* 
tellect  and  of  agriculture  will  meet 
with  no  impediment,  and  Dartmoor 
exist  only  in  the  Lay  of  the  Desert. 

We  know  not  whether  Mr  Stokes's 
pilgrimage  to  the  Desert  has  been 
prompted  solely  by  his  love  of  self 
and  solitude,  or  by  his  love  of  science 
and  of  his  kind.  Pants  he  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge— es* 
pecially  in  the  geographical  depart* 
ment?  Or  daunners  he  away  to  daw- 
dle and  twaddle  in  the  Desert,  to 
"  babble  about  brown  fields,"  and  sit 
like  a  simpleton  till  he  catches  a  cold 
that  may  spread  from  his  posteriors 
to  his  pericranium,  on  damp  clammy 
stones,  against  the  dripping  death  ^ 
whose  unsunned  chilliness  two  pair 
of  corduroy  breeches,  and  an  equal 
number  of  flannel  drawers,  will  be 
found  a  fallacious  protection  ?  We 
shrewdly  suspect  that  the  poor  young 
gentleman  is  a  misanthrope.  Nay 
-^there  is  no  shrewdness  shewn  in 
such  suspicion ;  for  Mr  Stokes  is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  the  melancholy 
truth.  He  is  at  once  Timon  and 
Tims.  He  thus  addresses  the  De« 
sert: 

"  I  to  thee  hie,  because  my  soul  is  sick, — 

Sick  with  mankind  and  their  disgusting 

ways ; 

Although  but  lately  kindled  my  K/e's  wick^ 

And  but  now  gathering  into  manhoods 

blaze, 
Much   hath  it  felt  the  world's  fovl 
murky  haze ; 
Ay,*^!  have  lived  quite  long  enough  to 
teU, 
That  Love,    Truth,  Virtue,  in    the 
world*!  wild  maze 
Perish,— they  cannot  bide  the  IwUterous 

swell- 
Corruption's  mighty  furge— that  roan 
their  funeral  knell.'* 

Mr  Stokes  is  in  a  sad  taking.  Bet- 
ter far  for  himself,  at  least — if  worse 
for  the  world— that  he  had  remained 
among  the  squalling  apes  at  Gibral- 
tar. Perhaps,  instesid  of  his  soul  be- 
ing sick,  it  is  only  his  stomach.  The 
two  are  often  confounded  by  people 
who  think  themselves  poetical  \  but 

the  diS^t^u^  \a  'v^  Vbw«u  t».^ 


le  their  wurk ;  and  then,  instead 

ivini?  way  to  ruelaucholy,  wli y,  he 

I  be  buHy  picking  a  merry  thought, 

betting  right  hand  against  left 

ch  is  first  to  be  married.    What 

.  of  society,  pray,  has  Mr  Stokes 

Q  moving  in  since  he  bade  fare- 

1  to  the  apes  of  Gibraltar,  that  he 

ick  with  "  mankind  and  their  dig* 

ing  ways  ^"    Ha*  he  a  cottage 

'ockaigne  ?    A  box  in  Little  Bri- 

?    To  what  practices  does  he 

de  ?    Is  he  hand  and  glove  with 

litt   and    Leigh   Hunt?     Their 

s  certMnly  are  disgusting  enough 

it  who  supposes  that  tliey  belong 

mankind  Y*    Let  him  associate 

a  short  time  with  the  common 

of  Christians,  and  he  will  be  de- 

;ed  to  see  that  the  moment  a  hu- 

creature  conducts  himself  **  in 

listing  YiBy^y^  he  is  kicked  put  of 

pany.  The  gorge  does  rise— rnay* 

loul  as  well  as  the  stomach  does 

sick^at  the  "  dinnisting  ways" 

>rkneys;  but  how  ulogical  to  rea- 

rom  brute  to  man,  and  to  believe, 

use  the  one  is  disgusting,  that 

•ther  may  not  be  delightfurv  Let 

itokes  but  try — and  we  lay  our 

on  tiie  success  of  the  experi- 

»    Let  him  cut  all  his  present 

ies— just  as  he  cut  the  squalling 


iiooa's  blaze,"  for  no  hi 
huninn  imatrination,ov(' 
saw  the  blaze  of  a  fartl 
twinkle  is  the  pro))er  ^ 
tlier  twinkling  in  the  t 
concluding  line  of  the  st 
to  be  magnificent,  but 
awkwardly  upon  the  bh 
the  farthing  candle;  i 
Stokes — misunderstand 
may  be  disposed  to  1 
contrary',  a  knell  and  a 
sounds  most  different 
of   a    moderate    lengtl 
drums  not  of  ben-leal 
love,  truth,  and  virtue, 
rished  in  the  world's 
beyond  all  possibility  < 
tiou  by  the   Humane 
Stokes,  instead  of  reti 
Moor  of  Dart,  ought  to  t 
vive  the  death  of  all  thi 
of  any  value,  and,  like  Q 
read  Plato  on  the  Immoi 
Soul,  and  with  the  spit 
in  suicide  on  the  kitcliei 


<i 


But  half  an  hour  and  Iwa 
The  din  of  mortalti  overirhi 
With  which  the  surge  itn  n 

hurl'd 
AgalnHt   the   bulwarks   of 

shore; 
In  half  an  hour  it  seemed  i 

o*er ; 
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ft*  flourishing  seaport  town,  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  far  beyond  the 
lioimds  of  the  inhabited  world — 
4>ut  of  the  reach  of  mankind  and  all 
iheir  disgusting  ways.  With  what  a 
Aice  he  must  have  left  the  suburbs  I 
Conscious  of  the  high  emprize  on 
ivhich  he  was  bound,  how  must  he 
have  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  ragged 
urchins  squalling  round  his  path,  till 
iiis-  eyes,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
met  tlie  lines  intersecting  the  sky, 
aod  all  fluttering  witli  ohf  seamen's 
jackets  and  trowsers,  exposed  to 
jiale  in  Petticoat^lane !  Had  it  been 
known  in  the  town  that  he  was  about 
4o  lounge  all  alone  into  the  perils  of 
the  desert,  and  to  encounter  single- 
Jtanded  all  the  monsters, 

*'  Gorgoiis,   and   hydras,  and  chimeras 
dire," 

witli  which  the  imagination  of  a  ti* 
jnid  nautical  population  dreamt  it  to 
be  infested,  his  exit  would  have  been 
attended  from  the  Pig  and  Whistle 
with  a  band  of  instrumental  music, 
in  which  tlie  cloth-covered  marrow* 
Jwnes  and  cleavers  would  to  the 
;ii^ufBed  town-drum  have  moaned  to 
Xhe  self-devoted  hero  an  everlasting 
farewell. 

"  hi  half  an  hour  it  seenCd  the  world  was 

oWr 

About  the  time  consumed  by  a  rea- 
sonable sermon.   Did  the  world  give 
o'er  by  degrees,  like  a  pound  of  meltr 
ing  butter,  or  smack  all  in  a  moment 
like  a  burst  bladder  ?  For  the  first  mile 
or  so,  there  must  have  been, — nay, 
there  were — for  we  have  ourselves 
been  in  them,andat  divers  times,  and 
in  sundry  manner,  slaked  our  thirst 
both  with  blue  ruin  and  heavy  wet  at 
their  nut-brown  oval  oak-tables— here 
and  there,  as  if  dropped  from  heaven, 
small,  comfortable, well-kept  change- 
houses,  or  publics,  into  whose  ever- 
open  doors  we  were  smiled  and  be- 
guiled, courted  and  curtsied,  by  slim- 
waisted  maiden  or  barrel-bellied  ma- 
tron, wide  awake  to  the  wishes  of 
wayfaring  men,  and  "swifter  than 
meditation  or  the  win^s  of  love," 
away  and  back  again  with  a  plateful 
of  poached  eggs,  or  welsh-rabbits, 
whicli  in  half  an  hour,  nay,  in  far  less 
time,  **  were  o'er,"  like  the  vanished 
'world.    Wi  have  too  good  an  opi- 
nion of  Mr  Stokes,  in  spite  of  nis 
kantbropy,  to  believe  his  stomach 
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— as  well  as  his  soul— dead  to  all  or- 
dinary feelings  of  humanity ;  and  do 
not  doubt,  to  use  his  own  poetical 
language,  that  "  he  hurled  mighty 
masses"  of  toasted  cheese  down  his 
gullet,  according  to  "  maidund's  dis- 
gusting ways,"  washing  them  down 
with  a  deluge  of  brown-stout,  before 
buryine  himself  in  the  central  soli- 
tude of  the  desert,  perhaps  a  mile  off 
that  House  of  Entertainment  for  Man 
and  Horse.  Perhaps  a  pigeon-pie  was 
in  him,  when  ti'eading  among  the  "  ti- 
mid partridges"  in  the  moor.  But 
that  eagles  luive  their  "  realm  aerial" 
within  ten  minutes  run  of  a  donkey 
from  a  town,  where  Tars  overwhelm 
with  their  din  the  ocean's  roar,  is, 
we  suspect,  a  traveller's  tale,  nor 
could  we  swallow  it,  even  were  Mr 
Stokes  to  shew  us  the  stuffed  body 
of  an  alleged  Bird  of  Jove,  which  he 
had  shot  m  that  remote  desert  with 
a  single  ball  from  his  shillela  ri^t 
through  the  heart  The  creaturelie 
saw  must  have  been  a  goose. 

But  what  have  we  got  here?  Lord 
Byron?  Indeed! 

*'  Exception  grand  of  these .  degenerate 

days ! 
Exception  grand  of  thy  degenerate  caste ! 
In  comet  travel,  and  in  comet  blaze, 
Thy  genius  o'er  the  mental  midnight  pant. 
While  the  dull  common  orbs  look*d  quite 

aghast. 
But  soon  yna  ended  thy  sublime  career. 
Thy  glorious  course  for  man  was,  ah !  too 

fast, — 
Ay — and  'twas  when  thy  ray  moat  bright 

and  dear. 
Illumed,  alas !  it  sank,  never  to  reappear  !** 

Mr  Stokes,  scjuatted  on  the  furze, 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  world, 
no  doubt  imagines  himself  a  compeer 
of  Childe  Harold ;  and  inwardly — we 
had  almost,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  writ- 
ten mentally— compares  himself  with 
Byron,  when  he  says, 

*'  To  sit  alone,  and  gaze  o'er  flood  and 
fell,"  &c 

Now,  the  bird  called  a  Booby,  percli- 
ed  with  his  fat  doup  on  a  large  stone, 
about  a  ton  weight,  in  the  slush  of 
a  creek,  hsdf  asleep,  digesting  a  floun- 
der, is  just  every  whit  as  much  a 
bird,  and  as  scientifically  included  in 
the  class  Aves,  as  an  Eagle,  sitting 
broad  awake  on  a  cliff  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  staring  at  the 
sun  to  dear  his  eyes  before  ne  sets 
sail  on  his  vans  to  **  prey  vol  diatjuoX 


v^a      »^ ]  a  \^aa 
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irodigioiis  weight  which  he  con- 
tautly  carries  behind,  and  the  fecble- 
less  of  his  iinlike  flappers,  nothing 
588  will  satisfy  him  tnan  to  mount 
ito  what  is  ciuled  the  empyrean,  as 
'  he  belonged  to  the  genus  FaJco. 
^o  the  immediate  consequences  of 
lis  shot-star  ambition,  decency  pre* 
ents  us  from  making  more  than  a 
light  allusion  as  we  pass  idong ;  but 
le  ultimate  consequences  are  not 
dly  shameful  as  the  others  are,  but 
itfU;  and  fatty  gets  a  fall  which 
lews  him  in  the  shape  of  a  pan* 
ake. 

Pray — if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
idulge  in  a  little  verbal  criticism-* 
hat  does  Mr  Stokes  mean  by  "  er- 
uption of  degenerate  days  ?"  And 
)es  he  really,  now,  in  his  heart  think 
ese  days  degenerate?  Are  they 
•ffenerate  from  the  virtue  of  tihe 
den  time  ?  If  he  says  so,  alas  I  was 
K>r  Byron  the  man  to  restore  their 
ciness  ?  Are  they  degenerate  from 
e  genius  of  the  olden  time  ?  If  he 
ys  so,  then  we  must  change  him 
)m  a  biped  and  a  boobv  into  a  qua- 
uped  and  an  ass;  and  even  tnen 
e  sentiment  is  too  much  to  suffer 
)m  the  largest  animal  of  the  class 
»t  *<  chews  the  thistle." 

Sxceptton  crtnd  o/thv  deirenM«*«  ««•««.  ** 


wiuie  iuu  i\ge.    nui 
shameful,  in  all  who  1 
to  be  bom  at  all,  and 
one  who  pretends  th 
dure  ^  mankind's  dii 
indeed  we  have  unif* 
that  he  who  plucks 
sneer  at  Lords,  is  tl 
would  volunteer  to  1 
in  the  most  '*disgui 
if  spit  upon  accident 
man,  w.ould  pride  hii 
pectoration,  and  th 
three  gobs  on  his 
Stokes^ike  all  other  [ 
us  with  the  old  stor 
Byron  has  been  com] 
Hbouta  billion  times  j 
est  computation.  Pra; 
ever  see  a  comet  ?  ' 
neither  travels,  nor  1 
ticularly  passes  ove 
seems  a  soft  lazy  ligl 
Stokes,  genteely  tucK 
of  his  coat,  might  w 
riors.  The  dull  comno 
chooses  to  libel  the 
look  quite  aghast  at  c 
know  their  own  plat 
and  do  not  fear  but  th 
his,  however  eccenti 
orbit    With  regard  1 
did  all  the  dull  comi 
all  the  great  living  p< 
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ever  was  written^except  the  one  which 
follows  it — 

**  Ay — and  'twas   when   thy    ray  most 

bright  and  clear 
Illumed " 

where  Utter  drivel  slobbers  in  wretch- 
ed mmmar,  and  the  faculties  are 
exhibited  in  the  last  stage  of  pauper^- 
ism.  "  It  sank,  net'er  to  reappear/'  it 
indeed  the  last  sob  of  inanition. 

"  Behold,  abard — I  need  not  tell  his  name, 

prey  in  the  service  of  servility, 

^Vhose  pallid  cheek  is  somewhat  tinged 

with  shame, 
V^lih  shame  indeed  it  deeply  tinged  may 

be." 

Who  maybe  this  old  unhappy  crea- 
ture ?  Let  us  turn  over  the  leaves 
and  see.    Here  he  is  again — 

"  The  apostate  tum*d  him  to  the  world, 

and  join'd 
The  gang  of  hypocrites,  the  servile  thron^f, 
For  whom  the  gilded  smile  of  Power  I^ 

coin*d, 
How  strange  he  look'd  the  fawning  crew 

among !" 

Such  is  the  character  this  small 
insignificant  sinner  Henry  Seweii  stokes 
draws  of  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
Faugh !  the  ofience  is  rank ;  and  the 
nostrils  are  surprised  to  feel  how 
strong  may  be  the  stinking  breath  of  a 
Lilliputian.  To  look  at  a  poor  poetas- 
ter, with  his  unmeaning  face,and  silly 
eyes^  you  would  deem  his  disposi- 
tion to  be  milk  and  water — but  it  is 
small  beer  turned  into  vinegar.  Im- 
becility is  almost  always  malignant 
—the  feeble-hearted  are  generally 
foul-mouthed — and  the  weak,  in  a 
world  where  glory  waits  on  power, 
are  in  fretting  envy,  the  most  worth- 
less of  the  wicked.  The  head  of 
that  Illustrious  Man  is  grey ;  for  the 
brain  within,  working  in  intellect 
and  imagination,  for  many  laborious 
and  glorious  years,  has  whitened  the 
locks  that  once  were  dark  as  the 
raven's  wing;  nor  has  Providence 
exempted  him  from  mortal  affliction. 


But  the  worldy  whom  his  genius  and 
his  virtue  have  blessed,  the  race 
whom  he  has  elevated  by  the  divine 
spirit  of  his  works,  and  the  spirit  di* 
vmer  still  of  his  life,  will  hold  his 
name  in  everlasting  honour  and  gra- 
titude :  and  though  loathsome  to  ue 
mere  senses,  yet  harmless  aftef  iB 
tvill  be  the  slime  of  the  reptiles  tliil 
may  crawl  over  his  grave. 

Literary  jealousy  and  envy,  Ai 
bitterest  passions  that  poison  itA 
heartsblood,  and  political  partjr-§piri( 
that  as  often  lies  coolly  as  saVaffel^^ 
have  for  many  years  been  assuiiiu| 
Mr  Southey,  with  little  other  effiH^ 
than  public  scorn  spit  in  tiie  faces  df 
the  mean  malignants.  But  WlU[ 
should  Master  Stokes  join  the  ganf  r 
If  he  be  jealous  of  Mr  Souther,  mA 
may  green  cheese  be  jealous  or  thi 
moon.  And  as  for  party^  why.  Whig! 
and  Radicals  alike  would  scoff  at  ^l 
poetaster  who  dignifies  DartmodI 
with  the  pompous  desiniation  of  4 
Desert.  His  abuse  of  Mr  Sou^ejr 
therefore  must  be  the  abuse  of  A 
heartless  blockhead,  repeating  bf* 
rote  the  gabble  of  the  geese  vdUi 
whom  he  plowters  about  in  the  same 
pond.  Motive  he  can  have  tione ;  hb 
fibels  are  even  more  ludicrous  thaii 
loathsome ;  and  we  are  disposed,  to 
soon  as  our  disgust  subsides,  to  pi^^ 
the  poor  fellow  as  a  Fool.  He  is,  alter 
all,  perhaps  a  simpleton  rather  thati 
a  sinner. 

Uncle  Toby  we  believe  it  was  wli6 
dismissed  a  large  bummer  that  htA 
been  teazing  him,  out  at  the  windoW, 
with  some  such  humane  ejacidatioli 
as  this  "  Go  thy  ways— poor  d^tll 
— there  is  room  enough  in  the  wortd 
for  botii  thee  and  me" — and  Uncle 
Toby  was  in  the  right  of  it,  for  iSLe 
blockhead  of  a  blue-bottie  had  Wb 
sting,  and  was  in  his  native  elempal 
only  in  horse-dung.  But  small  Stolte 
has  a  sting,  which,  tiiough  short  adA 
blunt,  is  yet  venomous — and  thcM^ 
fore  we  put  our  foot  upon  him— -S^. 


erhapsthedirectphilosophyofliant, 
leaning  by  that  term  the  Critical  or 
ranscendental  System,  is  not  alto- 
3ther  fitted  for  a  popular  miscellany, 
hough,  candidly  speaking,  I  am  not 
Jite  sure  of  that;  for  one  excellence 
your  thrice-famous  journal  lies  in 
;  vast  compass.    There  is  no  note 
ithmthegamut  of  human  enquiries, 
id  the  largest  scale  of  human  inte- 
Bts,  which  has  not  been  sounded  by 
»u  on  one  occasion  or  other;  and 
e  true  caution  seems  to  be—not  to 
|ect  such  themes  altogether,  but 
s  m  reality  you  have  done)  to  keep 
em  down  withintheir  just  propor- 
►ns.    After  a  certain  period  of  dis- 
ssion,  when  books  have  familiar- 
Jd  us  with  their  names,  even  the 
)st  abstruse  enquirers  after  truth 
come  objects  of  a  mere  popular  in- 
vest in  a  limited  degree.    Fonte- 
lie  finds  it  convenient  to  expound 
e  mode  of  philosophy  to  a  female 
aience,  Voltaire  and  Algarotti  an- 
ler.    And  such  facte,  possible  for 
r  ancestors  of  three  generations 
;k,  are  much  more  possible  for  our- 
ves,  or  ought  to  be,  consistently 
;h  our  pretensions.    Yes,  it  will 
said,  mere  abstniaeness  or  sub- 
;y,  simpljr  considered,  is  no  prima 
te  objection  to  the  policy  of  enter- 


occ.  lauguisn  under  t 

in  this  country.   And 

nue  beinff  barred  to 

central  philosophy, 

gross  in  this  point  as 

quimaux,  becomes  re 

and  effect  in  relation 

interest    Yet,  after 

done,  and  when  vassj 

is  most  matured,  ancj 

sense  absolutely  syste 

cation,~>still  under  e 

oppression,  thwartin* 

is  the  imperishable  di 

man  mind,  that  all  the 

concerning  its  own  ns 

nation,  which,  without 

happen  to  be  metaphy 

will  victoriously  retui 

**  Of  Providence,  Forel 

and  Fate, 
Fixed  Pate,    Free  WilJ, 

Absolute," 

the  ruined  angels  of 
Lost,  b.  ii.)  converse,  t 
est  themes  which  coul 
thoughto;  and  these  an 
est  for  man.  Immortf 
natural  prerogative  oft! 
or  ajprivilege  superind 
original  nature  ?  God 
ist  by  laws  capable  of 
monstration,  as  Des  Ci 
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In  Metaphysics;  and  their  several  or- 
bits are  continually  intersecting — as 
}n  the  questions  arising  on  the  I^gher 
Curves — the  Differential  Calculus^* 
and  generally  on  the  Infinite.  Natural 
Philosophy  even,  which  might  have 
been  presumed  to  have  the  least  of  a 
supersensuous  origin,  plants  its  first 
ateps — ^thoee,  namely,  which  concern 
Motion,  Rest,  Gravity,  Force,  Action, 
Reaction,  Plenum,  vacuum,  &c.— on 
ground  which  is  so  abundantly  Me- 
taphysical, tliat  the  shallowest  philo- 
sopher has  been  forced  to  see  that 
the  solution  of  the  difilculties,  in  any 
case  where  they  are  solved,  and  the 
anarchy  of  opinions  in  some  of  those 
cases  where  the^  are  not,  alike  rest — 
not  upon  experiments  enough  or  too 
few — ^but  simply  upon  a  better  or 
worse  theory,  or  Metaphysical  con- 
struction by  the  understanding  of  the 
known  facts  of  the  case.  These  facts 
are  to  be  exhibited  in  a  system,  t.  e. 
in  their  relation  to  each  other;  and 
that  can  be  done  only  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Metaphysiod  principles.-— 
And  this  necessity  is  absolute;  no 
speculations  on  these  elementary 
parts  of  Physics,  not  those  which  are 
the  most  obstinate  in  nominally  ab- 
juring Metaphysics,  can  really  and 
bond  fide  forego  tliis  necessity.  As 
well  might  a  man  abjure  Geometry 
when  investigating  the  affections  of 
the  Parabola.  ** Hypotheses  nonfingo!'* 
says  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  yet,  as  Kant 
has  shewn,  in  the  business  of  a  Va- 
cuum— he  not  only  did  introduce  a 
hypothesis,  but  that  hypothesis  a  me- 
taphysical one,  and  (worse  still !)  a 
needless  one.  Many  are  the  men, 
indeed,  who  have  railed  at  Meti^hy- 
sics  by  metaphysical  arguments;  and 
have  sought  to  establish  the  baseless- 
ness or  the  uselessness  of  Logic,  On^ 
tolofi^,  &c.  by  arguments  drawn  whol- 
ly from  the  armories  of  those  sci- 
ences. The  late  walking  Stewart,  for 
example,  spent  his  life  and  some 
scores  of  volumes  in  metaphycizing 
a^inst  Metaphysics.  And  so  in  Phr- 
Bies,  no  matter  how  much  opposed  in 
other  respects,  all  investigators  of  nar 
ture  in  her  earliest  incunamtla,Bnd  ex- 
pounders of  the  **  dark  foundations*' 
upon  which  her  elementary  forces  re- 
pose, are  compelled,  in  substance  and 
reality,  to  enter  the  province  of  Me- 
taphysics— ^however  much  they  may 
'disown  the  name;  and  can  excel  their 
predecesaora  or  antagotduta  only  in 


BO  far  as  good  Metaphysics  will  fur* 
nish  better  results  than  bad. 

Meantime,  my  dear  Sir  Kit,  for  my- 
self—with  my  present  purposes — ui6 
question  is  of  no  moment  Put  what 
value  you  will  on  Metaphysics,  your 
appreciation  is  a  matter  in  which  nel* 
ther  Kant  nor  myself  can  be  niadi 
interested.  Not  Kant;  for  a  ^Uspa* 
ragement,  applied  to  the  science  iH 
abstract^  cannot  personally  or  (^epi* 
rately  affect  the  individual.  IImiI 
Sparta,  which  has  fallen  to  his  lo^ 
sterile  as  it  may  be,  it  is  yet  poastUa 
that  he  may  have  ornamented  and 
developed  to  the  extent  of  its  cqMh 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  not  myself; 
for  I  am  not  at  this  time  meditating 
any  incursion  into  that  unpopular  re> 
gion.  On  some  future  day,  it  is  very 
possible,  that  I  may  trouble  you  wm 
a  short  exposition  of  the  Transcend- 
ental Philosophy,so  framed  that,witlH 
out  foregoing  one  iota  of  technical 
rigour,  it  shall  convey,  for  the  firH 
time,  to  merely  English  ears,  a  red 
account  of  what  that  philosophy  ia^ 
For  take  notice  of  this,  that  eveiy 
thing  yet  published  on  the  subject  of 
Kant,  in  the  English  language,  erri 
by  one  of  two  ^fects.  wittier  It  ia 
mere  nonsense,  in  a  degree  posaiUe 
only  to  utter  and  determined  igno- 
rance of  the  German  language ;  or  .h 
is  so  close  a  translation  of  we  i/mw- 
sima  verba  of  Kant,  as  to  offer  no  sort 
of  assistance  to  an  uninitiated  ato^ 
dent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  barbaroua 
effect  produced  by  a  German  struc- 
ture of  sentence,  and  a  tenninokgj 
altogether  new.  To  the  former  daaa 
belongs  the  long  paper  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Eoinburgh  Revieww 
written,  as  I  judged  upon  internal 
evidence,  and  have  since  had  con^ 
firmed  to  me,  bv  Dr  Thomas  Brown* 
To  the  latter,  the  various  essaya  of 
Mr  Whrnnan,  published  in  the  Eb- 
cyclopsraia  Londinensis.  These,  llko 
some  thousands  of  similar  works  pub- 
lished in  Germany  and  Denmarl^  are 
sure  to  be  in  the  right  by  benefit  of 
an  artifice  which,  at  the  same  time^ 
makes  them  utterly  useless,  vis.  hy 
evading  every  attempt  at  comment* 
ing  upon  difficulties,  or  lUuatratinff 
them,  or  ^vlng  their  own  sense  m 
ambiguous  passages,  under  one  onl* 
form  caution  of  simplyrehearslngand 
edioing  the  Identical  words,  (unuter- 
ed,  uncleared^  uxMSV^aoi^^^i^^^ 

much  aa  a  VWV*  V^^^^*'^^^*"^  ^ '^"^ 
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of  the  master  hlmaelf.  Hence,  whilst  mentator  on  Kant  to  rest  contentedly 
we  have  thousands  (yes,  thousands  H  in  the  words  as  he  found  them.  Net* 
•fGerman  or  Latin ''Commentaries/'  Iher,  indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
^  Dictionaries,"  &c  on  the  Philoso*  and  that  Kant,  instead  of  the  obscu* 
phy  of  Kant,  they  are  pretty  generally,  rest  had  been  the  most  luminous  of 
it  I  have  often  said,  to  be  regarded  as  expounders,  could  it  have  happened 
nomore  than  mere  coiicor<iance4,more  that  another  expounder,  wno  had 
^  lees  carefully  compiled.  If  you  really  mastered  his  meaning,  would 
would  know  the  meanmg  of  the  word  have  uniformly  acquiesced  in  his  par- 
*  Transcendental,***  for  mstance,  the  ticular  way  of  explaining  it  We  see, 
0ictionarv  of  Schmidt,  or  any  other  for  instance,  in  Algebra,  that  tiie 
eontempuble  work  of  that  kind,  will  dear  and  most  determinate  truths 
be  sure  to  give  you  Kant's  own  defini-  of  that  science,  are  presented  in  a 
tlon  of  it ;  and  it  will  also  collect  la*  different  way  and  order  by  each 
boriously  from  all  Kent's  writings,  a  successive  teacher :  quot  homines,  tot 
pompous  enumeration  of  the  vanous  rationes  docendu  And  hence  we  are 
eases  to  which  he  applies  this  term ;  forced  upon  a  very  unpleasant  con« 
but  not  a  syllable  will  you  find  of  any  viction,  in  regard  to  modem  Germany, 
attempt  to  harmonize  their  several  viz.  that,  beyond  any  other  nation, 
applications,  and  to  evolve  the  com-  she  breeds  a  race  of  sciolists,  who 
non  principle  which  gives  unity  to  derive  a  strange  pleasure  from  wield- 
so  many  apparent  differences ;  no,  Ing  a  pompous  machinery  of  distinc- 
nor  a  single  attempt  at  anticipating  tions  and  technicalities,  which  they 
and  smoothing  the  difficulties  likely  do  not  even  fancy  themselves  to  un- 
to arise  in  the  effort  to  grasp  so  sub-  derstand.  For  it  is  evident  that,  up- 
tle  an  idea,  nor  an  atom  oi  illustra-  on  the  faith  even  of  vl  fancied  know- 
tlon  vnrought  ovXproprio  marte.  In  ledge,  they  would  have  courage  to 
Hiort,  what  assistance  you  might  ex-  venture  some  fragment  at  least  of 
pect  from  an  index  of  parallel  pas-  an  occasional  illustration  from  their 
Mges,  which  should  bring  all  the  ac-  own  stores.  It  must  happen  too,  in 
deptations  of  a  word  under  your  view  some  instances,  that  they  would  dif- 
il  one  instant,  that,  and  no  more,  you  fer  a  little  from  their  master.  The 
may  promise  yourself  from  the  com-  main  doctrines  of  a  great  systematic 
Aientators  of  Kant.  And  this  is  the  work  may  have  too  logical  a  cohe- 
more  disgusting,  because  Kant  not  sion  to  allow  of  this :  grant  one,  you 
only  had  no  talent  for  communicating,  grant  all;  but  still,  in  a  very  diffu- 
ideas  luminously,  but  had  even  the  sive  philosophy,  tliere  is  room  in 
good  sense  to  be  aware  of  his  own  some  minor  point  for  the  most  con- 
deficiencies  in  that  respect,  and  pulh-  fiding  disciple  to  han^^  a  doubt  per- 
Ifo/y  to  avow  them.  After  that  avowal,  baps,  or  an  insinuation  of  a  condi- 
h  became  criminal  in  a  «oiWt>an/ com-  tional  demur.    If  nothing  must  be 


*  On  this  word  transcendental,  as  most  arbitrarily  distinguished  from  the  word 

transtifindent,  Mr  Coleridge  says,  (Biographia  Literaria,  Vol.  I.  p.  241,)  that  the  dis- 

tlnotion  is  *'  observed  by  our  elder  diyinea  and  philosophers,  whenever  they  ex- 

fTMs  themselves  scholtuticalfy,     Dr  Johnson,  indeed,  has  confounded  the  two  words ; 

¥at  his  own  authorities  do  not  bear  him  out."    Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded ;  and 

4bs  best  proof  that  it  is  so,  lies  in  this, — that  the  schoolmen  themselves,  whom  our 

alder  divines,  &c.,  are  here  supposed  to  follow,  never  dreamed  of  any  distinction. 

Keither  was  their  use  of  these  words,  either  one  or  other,  at  all  akin  to  Kant's.     In 

tba  acholastic  use  of  the  word  transcendentaUs,  it  was  opposed  to  pradvcamentalia ;  if 

two  correlates,  as,  e,  g.  Father  and  Son,  fall  under  the  category  of  Relation,  they  were 

Umd  said  to  be  pnedicamental  notions ;  but  if  the  two  correlates,  as,  c.  g.  Causa  and 

Caiisatum,  Sulyect  and  Adjunct,  did  not  fall  under  that  category,  but  transcended  the 

limits  of  idl  the  categories  collectively,  in  that  case  they  were  said  to  be  transcendental 

notions.     Now,  though  it  is  true  that  a  Kautean  category  and  an  Aristotelian  cate- 

i^ory  are  very  different  things, — the  latter  being  a  mere  inert  abstraction  or  general- 

ta^0,  snd  the  former  a  true  operative  conditio  sine  qua  non  in  the  genesis  of  all  our 

^^^ — J^ef,  go  far  Ma  our  present  purpose  requires,  we  m&y  comvw^  vVvem  Yj-*}  «sl>s- 

r/  tAe  tranacendentaJ  in  Kant's  system,  was  ao  far  from  transcending  ^^  csX^ 

«*t/  the  tranaceodetttal,  and  that  only,  ooiistHut«d  tha  catqSQX^c^* 
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riMolutely  suspected,  still  (as  in  the 
Fhmeh  reign  of  terror)  it  may  be 
suspected  of  being  suspicious.  The 
Yerjr  blindest  allegiance  will  allow  of 
tills.  But  naturally,  where  all  is 
i*haos  and  darkness,  there  can  be  as 
little  of  sincere  doubt  or  hesitation^ 
as  of  self-originated  illustration. 
.  However,  all  this  is  by  the  way  $ 
for,  though  my  statement  of  Kant's 
system  will  be  very  different,  in  Uiese 

riculars,  from  those  which  load 
Grerman  catalogues  for  the  last 
Ihirty-five  years,  yet  at  present  I 
shall  cautiously  abstain  from  every 
part  of  his  works  which  belongs  to 
nim  in  his  quality  of  founder  of  a 
new  philosophy.  The  best  way  to 
a  presumptive,  or  analogical  appre- 
ciation of  a  man's  pretensions  in  mat- 
ters which  we  do  not  well  under- 
stand, is  to  try  him  in  those  which 
ire  do.  Metaphysics  are  pretty  ge- 
nerally out  of  the  reach  of  a  nation 
made  up  of  practical  men  of  busi- 
ness. To  juoge  a  metaph vsician  di- 
rectly, is  therefore  out  or  our  pro- 
Tince;  but  indirectly  we  may  fair- 
ly enough  compute  his  amount  of 
power,  by  observing  how  he  acauite 
nimself  on  that  neutral  ground  wnich 
is  common  to  all  intellectual  nations. 
Civil  Polity,  for  example.  Natural 
Theology,  Political  Economy — these 
are  parts  of  knowledge  which  fur- 
nish an  arena,  not  less  to  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  speculative,  than  to  the 
good  sense  ot  the  practical.  Now 
ft  happens,  that  on  these,  and  other 
subjects  of  a  more  miscellaneous  na^ 
ture,  there  exists  a  large  body  of 
essays,  written  occasionally  (i.e.  in 
the  philosophic  sense  of  that  term, 
as  occasions  arose  to  draw  them 
forth)  hj  Kant,  at  many  different  pe- 
riods of  his  long  life.  These  have 
been  collected  iSnce  his  death,  and 
published  in  four  octavo  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  Kanfs  Vermischte 
Schfiftent  ^Kant's  Miscellaneous  Wri- 
tings.) The  editor,  Tieftrunk,  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Kant ;  a 
man  of  talen^  and  one  of  the  few, 
perhaps,  who  really  understood  him. 
His  notes,  therefore,  in  the  rare  cases 
where  he  gives  any,  are  valuable; 
and  much  to  be  lamented  it  is,  that 
be  did  not  give  us  more.    It  is  also 


matter  of  regret,  as  with  reference 
to  my  present  popular  aim,  that  the 
essays  themselves  have  too  little  of  a 
literary  cast :  too  generally  they  have 
a  scientific  leaning,  and  always  a 
scientific  diction  and  mode  of  treats 
ing  the  subject.  In  reality  Kant  wai 
a  bad  writer,  and  in  some  respects  k 
pedant,  and  also,  in  a  qualified  sensed 
(and  wiUiout  meaning  the  least  diSr 
respect  to  him,)  someUiing  of  a  brute* 
Hiat  is  to  say,  mough— from  an  earl;^ 
horror  which  he  conceived  for  the 
character  of  a  mere  scholastic  dreamt 
er,  unfitted  to  take  his  place  in  thi 
business  of  real  life — he  affected,  ii^ 
his  own  person,  the  manners  and 
knowledge  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
sought  the  society  of  ladies,  and  did 
not  shrink  from  that  of  kings,  sol- 
diers, nobles,  foreigners,  &c. ;  and 
though,  in  the  same  spirit,  and  aS 
part  of  that  policy,  he  acted  on  the 
memorable  counsel  given  to  a  Gre- 
cian philosopher,*  and  **  sacrificea 
to  the  Graces;"  though  he  went  so 
far  even  as  to  write  an  illustrative  es- 
say on  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful, 
which  he  did  his  best  to  make  popu- 
lar, by  making  it  determinately  shal- 
low and  trivial ;  though,  in  the  6am^ 
spirit,  he  seasoned  all  his  works  with 
eleeant  citations  from  classical  poets 
— wways  apposite,  however  trite; 
yet,  under  all  these  disguises,  it  is 
very  evident  tiiat  Kant's  original  de- 
termination was  to  a  coarse,  mascu- 
line pursuit  of  science;  and  thi|t 
literature,  in  its  finer  departments, 
whose  essence  is  power  and  not 
knowledge,  was  to  him,  at  all  parts  of 
his  life,  an  object  of  secret  contempt. 
Out  of  regard  to  what  he  considered 
the  prejudices  of  society,  it  is  true 
he  conceded  his  contempt;  and  per- 
haps, in  its  whole  extend  he  did  not 
even  avow  it  to  himself;  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  lurked  in  his  inner  na- 
ture. What,  then  ?  do  I  pretend  to 
know  Kant  better  than  he  knew  him- 
self ?  In  some  things,  perhaps,  I  do. 
How,  for  instance,  1  ask,  could  that 
man  have  had  any  sense  for  the  ^aees 
of  style,  in  the  largest  meaning  of 
that  word,  that  is,  tor  the  mode  of 
presenting  a  subject,  of  effecting  the 
transitions  and  connexions,  for  the 
artifices  by  which  parts  are  brought 


^  Would  that  he  had  adopted  the  whole  oouneel  given  in  that  insUsvni^— <.Q  ««a>j^ 
fo  Me  Oraces  ami  to  Perspicuity  s  rutt  X»{irif  »ai  Tn  la^funi^ 


^         .  ..»^«f«#»c/,  lie  iviiuws  OI 

^lier  a  purpose  that  a  man  can, 
ght  to  liave,  than  in  any  way 
oever,  no  matter  how  clumsily, 
Unately,  ungracefully — uo  mat- 
ith  what  perplexity  or  confu- 
Autology  or  circumlocution,  to 
r  himself  of  a  meaniDg?    In 
degree  this  is  certainly  surpri- 
for  Kant  was  really  a  good 
r,  at  least  as  respected  I^tin. 
d,  indeed,  been  a  schoolfellow 
hnken,  that  admirable  master 
9sical  learning ;  he  had  corre- 
sd  with  him,  and  he  wrote  La- 
'^llently,  indeed  a  sort  of  La- 
ir much  superior  to  what  passes 
od  amongst  ourselves.    But, 
that,  he  wrote  his  own  lan- 
mpst  uncouthly ;  some  would 
'hiiroushf^  but  that  would  be 
too  far.    Joseph  Scaliger,  in 
roduction  to  his  Annotations 
lilius,  insists,  very  properly, 
distinction  between  barbare 
id  incondite  logui.    This  was 
\y    the    difference    between 
he  systematizer  of  Leibnitz) 
It ;  Wolf,  in  our  Queen  Anne*s 
lio  wrote  in  a  piebald  hybrid 
made  up  of  German,  French, 
tin,  mi^ht  be  said  to  write 
,  Kant,  incondite,  i.  e,  without 
ition  or  digestion.   Frederick 


or  Kant,  therefore,  Avitli 
fects,  that  is,  with  the  d 
hoc,  (or  relatively  to  a  \n 
nient,)  of  too  ^eat  a  bit 
science,  and  with  the  abs 
of  a  bad  style,  and  bad  i 
which  least  allows  of  a  re 
applied  in  any  faitliful 
1  purpose  to  lay  before  y( 
not  in  a  full  version,  but  i 
abstract   Allow  me,  how 
troduce  them  by  a  few 
marks  on  Kant*s  habits  • 
and  on  those  peculiarities 
rary  cliaracter  and  opini 
are  likely  to  be  most  ol 
English  readers,  unless 
warned  and  tauglit  to  allo\ 
One  fact,  which  struck  i 
dent,  and  not  until  after  a 
liarity  with  Kanfs  writinj 
that  in  all  probability  Kant 
a  book  in  his  life.    Tliis  it 
ical,  and  undoubtedly  is  ii 
teeth  of  general  fame,  wh 
sents  him  to  have  been  a  | 
student  in  all  parts  of  k 
and  tlierefore,  of  necessit 
be  thought,  a  vast  reader, 
ty  general  student  he  cert 
but  not,  therefore,  a  ere] 
And,  fully  conceding  his 
tainments,  I  still  adhere  to 
that  Kant  never  read  a  ^nr 
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ivbich  are  mftde  up  of  independent  trutli  in  a  regular  way,  from  princt^ 

notices,  and  a  vast  variety  ot  details,  pies  peculiar  to  himself,  the  second 

could  not  be  read  by  any  process  of  propounder  has  a  right  to  esteem 

short-hand ;  and  these  he  borrowed  nimself  under  no  obligation  to  the 

from  his  own  publisher  (Hartknoch),  first    But  be  will  do  well  in  policy, 

and  most  unwillingly,  1  venture  to  to  notice  the  coincidence,  and  to 

say,  glanced  his  eye  probably  over  point  out  the  systematic  tenure  which 

the  \vhole,  pausing,  perhaps,  to  dwell  it  has  obtained  from  himself,  in  op- 

a  little  upon  any  passage  where  a  position  to  the  loose  footing  on  wliich 

prominent  word  or  two  micht  give  it  stood  previously.  It  is  undeniable; 

a  promise  of  some  interesting  dis-  however,  that  in  many  instances  Kani 

cussion  or  statement    But  wherever  has  not  the  excuse  which  I  have  here 

the  business  of  the  writer  was  not  suggested  for  him ;  he  brings  forward 

chiefly  with  facts,  but  witli  specula-  truths  not  at  all  better  demonstrated^ 

tions  built  on  facts,  Kant's  power  of  or  illustrated,  or  applied,  than  they 

^oui^ht  gave  Iiim  a  ready  means  of  had  been  by  others,  as  pure  novel* 

evadmg  the  labour  of  reading  tlie  ties,  and  all  for  want  of  reading, 

book.    Taking  the  elementary  prin-  The  same  want  of  reading  is  conspi» 

ciples  of  the  writer,  as  stated  by  nim-  cuous  in  another  class  of  cases,  vus. 

self  or  another,  and  supposing  that  those  where  he  has  missed  the  most 

he  thought  it  worth  his  pains,  he  tempting  opportunities  for  applying 

would  then  integrate  these  princi-  his  own  undoubted  principles  to  the 

pies  for  himself ;  that  is  to  say,  he  exposure  of  errors  countenanced  by 

would  supply  all  that  \yiA  wanting  popular  writers — errors  of  which  he 

as  a  complement  to  an  entire  syste-  was  not  aware ;  for  we  may  be  sure 

matic  hypothesis.     In  this  way  he  that  no  man  willingly  foregoes  such 

judgedof  Plato,  Berkeley,  and  many  challenges,  as  it  were,  to  the  victo* 

others.   Locke  be  had  evidently  read  rious  application  of  his  own  princi^ 

only  in  an  outline;  and  autliors  of  pies. 

obscurer  name,  such  as  Plot!  nus,  Boe-  Secondly,  It  must  not  be  concealed 
thius.  Cud  worth,  and  thousands  of  that  Kuit  is  an  enemy  to  Christianity, 
others,  he  had  never  so  much  as  look-  Not  content  with  the  privilege  of 
ed  into.  Yet  these  were  writers  in  speaking  in  an  infidel  tone,  and  with 
hisown  department;  and  if  he  would  philosophic  liberty,  he  manifestly 
not  read  tneiny  it  may  be  presumed  thinks  of  Christianity  with  enmity, 
tliat  (unless  for  relaxation)  he  would  nay,  with  spite.  I  will  never  believe 
read  nobody.  For  this  abstinence,  that  Kant  was  capable  (as  some  have 
so  long  as  he  was  forming  his  own  represented  him^  of  ridiculing  in 
system,  I  give  him  credit  Having  conversation  the  liopes  of  immortali- 
his  own  principles  fully  conceived  ty;  for /Aa/ is  both  incredible  for  itr 
more  than  thirty  years  before  he  self,  and  in  contradiction  to  manyr 
brought  them  forward  in  a  full  de-  passages  in  his  writings.  But  that  he 
velopement,  he  was  perfectly  in  the.  was  mean  and  little-minded  in  his 
right  to  retreat  from  every  thing  that  hatred  to  Christianity  is  certain.  Nor 
could  disturb  their  evolution;  but  is  it  at  all  unintelligible,  that  philoso- 
once  having  matured  his  own  scheme  pher  as  he  was,  and  compelled  to  do 
of  philosophy,  undoubtedly  it  was  nomagetlierefore,  unwilling  homage, 
his  duty  to  have  examined  the  wri-  to  the  purity  and  holiness  which  so 
tings  of  others  who  had  trod  the  transcendently.belongtotheChristian 
same  ground ;  as  in  this  way  only  he  morals,  (a  subject  which  he  could 
could  ascertain  the  amount  of'^  his  not  decline  or  evade,  having  himself 
coincidences  with  former  philoso-  treated  that  part  of  philosophy  with 
phers.  These  are,  in  fact,  very  nu*  such  emphatic  truth  and  grandeur.) 
merous  in  Kant ;  whilst  the  air  of  after  confessing,  as,  in  fact,  he  did , 
intrepid  originality,  with  which  he  its  superiority  to  the  Stoic  moralir 
uniformly  presents  both  his  princi-  ty,  which  certainly  approaches  near- 
pies  and  their  consequences,  forbids  est  to  the  Christian  iii  uncompromi- 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  aware  of  sing  rigour  of  principle,  it  is  still  not 
tliem  as  such.  I  readily  grant  tiiat,  unintelligible  tnat  he  should  harbour 
if  an  elder  philosopher  advances  a  enmity  to  Christianity  as  an  en- 
trutb  «8  an  insulated  fact,  and  after-  tire  scheme  of  TQ\\a\o>i&  ^^'^c^^ox^l  i 
wards  another  deduces  that  same  ThougYint.  &t«lii»!;gKi\^\»^ 


laeis  or  liis  day,  says,  (p.  4*2,)  tianity;  oneof  which,  as 

^Vhy  is  there  so  loud  aery  otjiigffle  you,  I  will  here   transl 

d  imposture  set  up  against  Chris-  conclusion  of  his  **  Stm 

nity,  against  whien  the  charge  has  tate?i"  Kant  had  remai 

irceeverbeen  attempted  to  be  made  text  that  the  Biblical  H 

t,  rather  than  the  religion  of  Mo*  aents  us  with  a  very  ren 

mmed,  where  they  grant  the  for-  meral  Cabaloy  in  regard 

*y  to  be  past  dispute  ?  If  there  be  important  epochs  of  its 

Ittle  fling  sometimes  by  chance  at  such  as  cannot  but  in  s 

!  Koran,  the  critics  are  always  ex-  weaken  the  impression  o 

ising  their  wits  upon  the  Gospel,  ticity.*'    This  remark  h< 

w,  I  say,  why  all  this  noise  and  stir  at  length  in  the  followin, 

lut  Christianity?  Why  Jesus  Christ  **  Seventy  Apocalyptic  i 

re  than  Mohammed^'    The  an*  which  there  are  4  in  th 

ir  to  tills  is  not  difficult  upon  phi-  each  month  of  29^  years, 

)phic  grounds.  In  any  case  wnat-  years.    Now  from  this  p 

r,  let  a  man  persuade  himself  that  tract  every  49th  year,  a 

has  reasons  for  despising  in  one  vear  of  rest,  or  Sabbaticf 

w  what  forces  his  homage  in  an-  is,  subtract  in  all  42,  an 

er,  and  a  struggle  will  inevitably  main  exactly  2023  for  the 

3  place  between  the  two  opposite  Abraham  went  up  to  E{ 

luises,  such  as  will  always  termi-  the  land  of  Canaan,  vvhic 

3  in  a  lively  state  of  aneer  and  given  him.    Thence  to  tl 

ation.  Absolute  and  unmitigated  of  that  country  bv  the  < 

tempt  will  generally  preclude  hos-  Israel  are  precisely  70  ^ 

y.    That  feeling  will  arise  more  weeks  =  490  years.  Fou 

irallv  when  the  contempt  is  dis-  that  length  (=  1960  yeari 

>ed  (and,  therefore,  from  a  quies-  the  former  period  of  2023, 

'.  raised  to  an  active  force^  by  a  years  (tlie  era  of  Christ's  I 

Qter  agent,  a  sentiment  of  imper-  from  the  Mosaical  creation 

respect     On  Uiis  principle  is  so  exactly,  that  it  is  true 

ed  the  cruelty  practised  on  slaves  year.    Seventy  years  after 

some  men  humane  enough  to  final  destruction  of  Jem: 

e  animals.    The  inevitabip  fa-  tiio*  oio/*  s-  «  «,— *:--.i  — 
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4i  3rMn»  ont  m  the  representatiye  of 
Ae  Sabbatical  jear,  that  will  give  you 
40  for  a  subtrahend ;  and  next  Bub« 
tract,  on  account  of  every  great  Sab* 
batiosd  year,  (namely,  every  490th 
year)  ofM  also,  and  that  will  ^ve  you 
aoaoditional  subtrahend  of  4,  as  there 
ire  four  such  periods  of  490  years« 
Your  total  subtrahend,  therefore,  will 
be  44.  This,  taken  from  3983,  will 
leave  BengePs  number  of  3939  for  the 
era  of  Christ's  nativity.  And  thus  it 
turns  out  that  the  two  numbers  3963 
and  8990,  assigned  on  separate  sys- 
tems for  tiie  Birth  of  Christ,  differ  only 
thus  far — ^that  the  latter  of  the  two 
arises  when,in  computing  the  amount 
of  time  for  the  former,  all  that  time 
which  belongs  to  the  four  great  epochs 
is  reduced  by  the  number  of  the  Sab* 
batical  years.  According  to  Bengel's 
rtckoning,  the  chronological  table 
of  the  jeered  History  would  stand 
thus:-— 

**  fi03S— -Promise  to  Abraham  of 

the  land  of  Canaan. 
^  2502 — Accomplishment  of  this 

promise. 
•<  2981— Dedication  of  the  First 

Temple. 
••  8460 — Order  for  the  building  of 

the  Second  Temple. 
«  8939— Birth  of  Christ 

Subtract  from  every  one  of  these 
numbers  the  one  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  it  leaves  490.  Even  the 
year  of  the  Flood  may  be  learned  on 
this  system  by  ci  priori  calculation. 
Four  periods  of  490  (that  is  of  70 
times  7)  make  1960.  Subtract  every 
7th  year  (=  280),  and  there  will  re- 
main 1680.  From  this  1680  again 
subtract  every  70th  year  (=  24), 
and  there  will  remain  1656 ;  and  that 
was  the  year  of  the  Flood.** 

Upon  all  this  long  calculation  Kant 
concludes  thus : — "  What  shall  we 
Say  then  ?  Is  it  to  be  inferred  that 
the  sacred  numbers  have  actually 
predetermined  the  course  of  history  ? 
Frank's  system,  entitled  Cyclus  Jo- 
bikeus,  turns  upon  this  very  centre 
of  mystical  chronology." — By  way  of 
answer  to  it  all,  I  think  I  cannot  do 
better  than  transcribe  the  words  of 
Mr  Coleridge,  as  I  once  found  them 
in  a  blank  leaf  of  that  volume  which 
contafais  the  Essay  in  question: — 
«*  In  this  attack  on  the  New  and  Old 
Teetament  from  CabnUa  of  If  umbers, 


how  came  it  that  Kant  did  not  per« 
ceive  that  Jews  could  not  join  with 
Christians  ?  And  one  of  the  events, 
at  least,  is  downright  history,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  A  single 
perusal  of  Eichhorn  (no  believer him^ 
self  in  the  supernatural)  dashes  to 
earth  all  these  objections.  Besides, 
how  unfair  to  subtract  every  49th 
year  in  the  first  2065  (=  2023),  and 
not  to  subtract  them  in  the  70  times 
4  Apocal3rptic  weeks  that  follow ;  to 
make  the  Apocalyptic  month  295 
years,  and  then  four  Apocal3rptic 
weeks  =  28!  Wliat  comcidences 
may  not  be  produced  by  these  means  ? 
I  doubt  not  you  might  fix  on  some  one 
number  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  his- 
tory, and  play  the  same  marvels  off 
with  it  Petavius  may  omit,  and  Ben- 
gel  introduce,  the  subtraction  of  the 
49th  year,  and  all  is  fair ;  but  Peta- 
vius must  not  now  omit  and  now 
introduce  ad  libitum.  In  short,  the 
whole  range  is  included  in  10;  and 
what  wonder  if,  with  such  license 
allowed,  half  a  dozen  remarkable 
events,  in  the  course  of  6000  years, 
should  be  brought  all  to  some  one 
number?  Every  man's  own  expe- 
rience would  furnish  equal  coinci" 
dences  in  every  year,  if  he  examined 
minutely.**  True.  Take  an  instance 
from  the  immortal  Niebuhr.  From 
^neas  to  the  building  of  Rome — how 
many  years  ?  360.  Thence  to  the  cap* 
ture  by  the  Gauls  ?  360.  Thence  to 
the  foundation  of  the  empire  ?  360. 
Thence  to  the  foundation  of  Con- 
stantinople ?  360.  Was  this  Cabala  ? 
With  respect  to  the  Flood,  Call  of 
Abraham,  Building  of  the  First  Tem<« 
pie,  &c.,  these  are  all  events  that 
lie  beyond  the  earliest  limit  of  Gre- 
cian chronology,  and  therefore,  of  ne- 
cessity, want  all  collateral  evidence. 
Resting,  therefore,  upon  purely  Jew^ 
ish  testimony,  it  is  open  to  an  mfidel 
to  insinuate  that  events,  S3mchroni- 
2ing  so  perfectly  with  a  fanciful  Rab- 
binical Cabala,  were  themselves  like- 
ly to  be  equally  fanciful.  But  when  he 
goes  on  to  apply  the  same  principle 
of  criticism  to  events  authenticated 
by  collateral  records — Pagan  as  well 
as  Christian,  and  Jewish,  Greek,  and 
Roman,  no  less  than  Hebrew — his 
scepticism  recoils  sadly  on  his  own 
character  for  good  sense.  If  a  monk- 
ish chronicler  were  to  assure  us  that 
great  famine  or  '^««^«Cl^^  Vai^  ^str 
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trations, and  not  Hurcly  in  conse- 
fjuence  of  them.  Now,  KantV  ilhis- 
trationn  from  the  relations  of  time 
between  the  Crucifixion  and  the  De- 
Dtruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  brought 
forward  as  additional  grounds  of  sus- 
picion against  Biblical  testimony; 
whereas  evidently,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
the  tendency  of  this  particular  illus- 
tration is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
bala. Did  Kant  mean  to  question  the 
Christian  chronology  of  tliese  events? 
If  he  did  not,  he  meant  something 
which  tended  against  himself. 

In  the  very  same  Essay,  and  in  tlie 
very  next  page,  is  another  instance 
,)f  kant*s  hatred  to  pure  Christiani- 
ty:  if  he  would  tolerate  it  in  any 
Jiape,  it  seems  it  must  bo  in  that 
vhich  is  farthest  removed  from  its 
)rimitive  purity;  which,  by  the  way, 
B  an  argument  in  favour  of  my  way 
if  accounting  for  Kaut*s  feelings  on 
his  matter.    Talking  of  the  Roman 
/atbolicH,  he  says—**  That  church, 
1  avowing  that  there  is  no  salvation 
xcept  witliin  its  own  pale,  speaks 
luch  more  consistently  tnan  the  Pro- 
istant,  which  admits  the  possibility 
f  salvation  even  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
lolic.  For.  if  that  hp  no  ti»o«  /'«» 'o — 


an  unbeliever,  he  yet 
litic  considerations  o 
viug  the  votes  in  his 
Papist  and  Protestan 
ligion  at  all,  either  in 
pist  or  Protestant;  f( 
elude  sincerity  in  the 
gion.    Obviously,  the 
prudential  applicatioi 
It  does  not  beH)rehanc 
a  man  in  his  choice  c 
use  is  merely  reflex  oi 
that  is,  supposing  a  m 
of  heart,  to  have,  bom 
the  Popish  faitli  as  hi 
maxim  is  consolatory  a 
on  reflection,  by  sugg( 
ble  guarantee  which  he 
made  a  wise  choice,  fir 
ranee  of  his  own  church 
in  the  admission  of  the  1 
That  a  logician  so  keen , 
have  committed   so  i 
oversight,  and  allowei 
betray  him  into  such 
as  diat  of  making  a  mi 
dentially  religious  in  p 
ligion  which  he  does  n* 
certainly  no  parallel, 
found  a  note  of  Mr  < 
these  words :  **  It  may 
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the  best,  most  triumphant,  and  most 
comprehensive  answer  which  this 
monstrous  abortion  of  sound  logic 
ever  met  with,  was  from  the  pen  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.  Never,  perhaps,  on 
any  subject,  were  there  two  such  an- 
nihilating arguments  on  this  point,  as 
diese  which  follow.  First,  on  the 
supposition  (a  very  possible  one) 
that  we  Protestants  are  wrong  in  our 
concession, — **  Whatever  we  talk, 
things  are  as  they  are,  not  as  we  dis- 
pute, or  grant,  or  hope  ;**  and  hence 
ne  reminds  a  convert  to  Popery, 
whom  he  is  here  addressing,  that  it 
would  be  no  great  consolation  to  her, 
in  the  unfortunate  case  of  finding 
herself  damned,  that  we  Protestants 
had,  in  our  charity,  believed  the  con- 
trary. But,  secondly,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  we  are  right  in  our  con- 
cession, what  is  the  true  meaning  and 
value  of  that  concession  ?  It  may  safe- 
1  y  be  affirmed,  that,had  Bossuet  or  any 
other  Papist  ever  read  the  clencher 
which  follows, we  should  never  again 
have  heard  this  Protestant  concession 
insisted  on: — ^**  I  wish,"  says  Jerempr 
Taylor,"  I  wish  that  you  would  consi- 
der that,if  any  of  our  men  say  salvation 
may  be  had  in  your  church,  it  in  not 
for  the  goodness  of  your  new  proposi- 
tion," (i.  €,  for  the  additions  or  chan- 
fes  interwoven  with  Protestantism,  or 
Primitive  Christianity,)  "  but  only  be- 
cause you  do  keep  so  much  of  that 
which  is  our  religion,  that  upon  the 
confidence  of  that  we  hope  well 
concerning  you.  And  we  do  not 
hope  any  thing  at  all  that  is  good  of 
you  or  your  religion,  as  it  distinguish' 
es  from  us  and  ours :  we  hope  that 
the  good  which  you  have  common 
with  us  may  obtain  pardon,  directly 


or  indirectly,  or  may  be  an  antidote 
of  the  venom,  and  an  amulet  against 
the  danger,  of  your  very  great  errors. 
So  that,  if  you  can  derive  any  confi- 
dence from  our  concession,  you  must 
remember  where  it  takes  root;  not 
upon  any  thing  of  yours,  but  wholly 
upon  tlie  excellence  of  ours.  You  are 
not  at  all  safe  or  warranted  for  being 
Papists ;  but  we  hope  well  of  some 
of  you  for  having  so  much  of  the 
Protestant."  Other  arguments  fol- 
low and  precede  this,  in  which  Jere- 
my Taylor  has  pursued  the  sophism 
with  such  overwhelming  rioicule, 
and  so  merciless  an  exposure  of  its 
hollowness,  to  the  verv  end  of  his 
letter,  (a  letter  to  an  English  Lady, 
who  had  been  recently  seduced  to 
Popery,)  that,  laying  all  togetlier, 
one  is  perfectly  astounded  to  find 
that  any  one  single  proposition  can  be 
comprehensive  enough  to  cover  such 
a  variety  and  enormity  of  error.  And 
had  Kant  been  induced  to  read  this 
flagrant  exposure  of  the  true  Pro- 
testant sense  of  the  famous  Protest- 
ant concession,  which  he  had  backed 
with  his  imprimatur,  under  the  Po- 
pish acceptation  of  it,  he  was  too 
good  a  dialectician  not  to  have  blush- 
ed purple  for  his  own  levity  and 
tlioughtless  precipitance.* 

Writing  with  such  habitual  con- 
tempt for  revealed  religion,  and  witli 
more  bitter  contempt  in  proportion 
as  that  religion  C4une  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  absolute  purity,  Kant  (as  it 
may  well  be  supposed)  could  not  fail 
of  drawing  upon  himself  the. notice 
of  government  With  all  our  modern 
outcry  for  toleration,  it  may  be  ho- 
ped that  a  time  will  never  come,  in 
any  Christian  land,  when  a  public 


*  Kant  was  eternally  tiKin^,  in  his  own  writings,  the  scholastic  distinction  of  oi- 
jectire  and  subjective ;  and  I  readily  grant,  not  without  good  reason,  and  great  henefit. 
Strange  that  he  did  not  see  how  much  that  distinction  applies  to  this  case  !  The  Ko^ 
manists  tallc  as  though  our  concession,  opposed  to  their  absolute  refusal  of  a  corre- 
sponding concession,  argued  something  objeciivrly  superior  and  more  convincing  in 
their  faith  t  but  evidently,  and  before  examination  even,  it  might  be  presumed  quite 
as  likely  to  argue  only  a  nuhjective  difference  in  the  two  parties,  viz.  in  charity.  Not 
any  more  dubious  appearance  of  error  on  their  part,  but  on  oui*s,  greater  charity  as  to  the 
pardonableness  of  all  error  that  is  merely  error  of  the  understanding,  extorts  from  us 
sarh  a  concession.  On  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  greater  impudence  and 
greater  uncharitablenesjt  will  always  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  imaginary'  triumph  of 
the  Papist,  or  indeed  of  any  other  (lartizans  in  any  other  cause.  A  Cartesian  might 
aay  to  a  Newtonian,  I  presiume  you  do  not  think  me  in  damnable  error?  Certainly 
not,  replies  the  Newtonian.  Then  Uke  notice,  rejoins  the  CartealAxi,  vVv«»X  '^wvt  «\x<ss% 
in  my  mind  are  damnabie.  Upon  this  argument,  accoTdin^  \o  ')&.«A^>  %.  xoAXi  ^^^^^ 
th  well  to  abjure  bis  SewtODUmfsm^ 
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evonfs,  it  hndwoX  coini*  in  the  1 8tli  con- 
turv.  And  arcordinirlv,  on  tlio  l*2tli  of 
()ctol)t»r  17IU,  Kant  weh  surprised  by 
an  unwelcome  letter  of  stern  rebuke 
from  his  Bovereig:n,  the  reigning  King 
of  Prus»ia,  Frederick  \\dliam  the 
Second.  Tlie  immediate  occasion  of 
this  letter  was  his  book  on  Religion 
within  the  limits  of  pure  Reason: 
but  it  is  probable  tfiat  this  particular 
book  did  but  mature  and  funiish  the 
immediate  occasion  to  the  explosion 
of  that  displeasure  which  must  have 
been  long  accumulating.  The  thun- 
der fell  with  the  more  eflfect  upon 
the  old  Transcendentalist,  for  a  very 
particidar  and  facetious  reason,  viz. 
because  he  considered  himself  (^ri' 
sum  tenealis?)  a  remarkably  religious 
character.  In  one  thing  the  old  mau*s 
feelings  were  spared, — the  letter  was 
a  private  one,  and  first  made  public 
by  Kant  himself  after  theking*s  death. 
As  it  is  short  and  to  the  purpose, 
perhaps  I  may  as  well  translate  it. 

"  Frederick  William,  by  the  grace 
of  God  King  of  Prussia,  &c.  &c.  To 
our  well-beloved  Immauuel  Kant. 
Worthy  and  very  learned  Professor, 
our  dear  liegeman !  So  it  is,  that  for 
some  time  i»ft*»t  it.  i»o*»  '»"••»"  *-  — 


we  assure  you  of  oi 
Berlin,  the  Ist  of  ( 
Such  was  the  r< 
the  menaces,  whici 
(then  upwards  of  7 
on  himself  from  h 
otherwise  so  well 
that  nothing  less  thi 
vocation  could  ha 
liim  a  harsh  word  1 
respects  of  merit 
But  surely  grey  hai 
make  a  monstrous 
spirit  of  proselytisn 
service  of  infidelity 
put  forth  by  a  totte' 
man  to  withdraw  fro 
!ng  and  suffering  h 
most  essential  prope 
tion  or  for  suffering, 
for  hope,  is  a  spect4 
ing  to  leave  room  fi 
thy  with  merit  of  anc 
was  Kant*s  reply  V — 
observed  that,  when 
deeply  involved  in  ( 
able  to  preserve  hif! 
honour  quite  unsulli 
ses  the  edge  of  his  t 
meanness.    Someth 
effect  is  visible  in 
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ed^  lied.  To  what  an  extravagant 
he^ht  Kant  carried  his  general  reve« 
rence  for  truth,  is  well  known.  So 
•acred,  in  his  estimate,  was  the  obli- 

Sfttion  to  unconditional  veracity,  that 
e  declared  it  to  be  a  duty,  in  case  a 
murderer  should  apply  to  you  for 
information  as  to  the  route  taken  by 
a  man  who  had  just  escaped  from  his 
murderous  fangs,  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.    Not  to  save  a  poor  innocent 
fellow-creature  from    instant   and 
bloody  death,  not  even  to  save  the 
assassin  from  the  guilt  and  misery  of 
so  hideous  a  crime,  would  it  be  law- 
ful, in  Kant's  judgment,  to  practise 
any  the  slightest  evasion  or  oisguise. 
The  right  to  truth,  even  of  the  most 
abhorred  matricide,  and  in  the  very 
act  and  agony  of  accomplishing  his 
hellish   purposes,  is,  according  to 
Kant,  absolute,  and  incapable  of  re- 
straint or  quali6cation.    This  expla^ 
nation  it  was  necessary  to  make,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  appreciate  properly 
the  miserable  dilemma  in  which  Kant 
must  have  involved  himself,  before  he 
would  seek  shelter  from  a  king's  dis- 
pleasure in  a  palpable  untruth.   But 
such  it  was,  a  1  ie  gross  and  palpable,  on 
which  this  proud  philosopher  mainly 
rested  his  apology.  His  letter  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  a  perfect  model  of 
all  that  a  letter  to  a  kmg  ought — not  to 
be ;  long,  wordy,  perplexed,  miserably 
pedantic,  and,  by  its  tortuous  involu- 
tion in  some  passages,  (if  that  were 
not  the  ordinary  character  of  Kant's 
style,)  one  might  think  expressly  de- 
signed to  mystify  the  king,  and  throw 
dust  in  his  eyes.    The  substance  is 
this : — after  rehearsing  the  words  of 
the  king's  charges,  he  says,  that,  as 
"  a  teacher  of  youth,"  i.  e.  in  his  cha- 
racter of  public  lecturer,  he  could 
not  by  possibility  have  committed  the 
offence  imputed  to  him;  since  he  had 
always  taken,  as  the  text-book  for  his 
lectures,  a  well-known  work  in  which 
no  mention  of  the  Scriptures  or  of 
Christianity  had  occurred,  or  could 
occur,  viz.  Baumgarten's  Metaphy- 
sics.   But  might  he  not  have  wan- 
dered from  his  text  ?    No :  that  was 
a  fault  which  no  man  could  tax  him 
with*    Having  set  his  face  through 
life  against  the  popular  error  of  con- 
founotng  the  limits  of  different  sci- 
ences, could  it  be  supposed  that  he 
wmtld  bimself  tremasa  in  that  way  ? 
TbuBfar,  certainly,  Kant  roid  oo  more 


than  the  truth.  But  now  hear  what 
followed.  As  to  his  work  on  relU 
gion,  that  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
sealed  book,  never  meant  for  thejpab» 
lie  at  large,  or  what  we  maycaUtiMi 
lat/  public,  but  addressed  ad  elertmu 
t.  e.  to  the  learned  and  professionu 
public  Shameless  falsehood  I  to  say 
this  of  a  book  which  is  no  otiierwite 
an  unpopular  book  than  as  it  became 
such  by  the  heavy,  rude,  and  cum* 
brous  style  in  which  it  is  writteiii 
bristling  with  scholastic  distinction*^ 
and  disfigured  by  hyper^compositi 
terms  of  art  Such  a  style  might 
have  a  good  deal  to  repel  ,*  but  was 
there  nothing  ex  adverso  in  the  wide* 
spread  fame  of  the  author,  and  thft 
curiosity  connected  with  his  philosO^ 
phy,  that  might  avail  as  a  counter^ 
weight  to  that  objection  ?  And  will 
Kant  pretend  to  tell  us,  that  it  was  ii 
any  man's  power,  writing  rationally 
and  wiUi  simplicity  on  a  subject  m 
such  diffusive  interest  as  religion,  so 
to  conceal  his  meaning  as  that  It 
should  not  be  penetrated  by  all  peo- 
ple of  education  with  a  tolerably 
good  understanding  ?  He  had  not  so 
much  as  interposed  the  thin  veil  ^ 
Latin  betwixt  iiimself  and  the  publk; 
Such  a  veil,  it  is  true,  lasts  only  for 
a  moment,  as  translators  in  abund^ 
ance  are  always  at  hand  for  a  book 
of  any  interest;  but  at  least  there  is 
a  homage  to  decorum  in  assuming 
that  disguise.  Perhaps,  however,  yoll 
may  think  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Transcendental  Philosophy  wai 
a  conditio  sine  qua  non  for  under* 
standing  the  book.  By  no  meant. 
It  was  aosolutely  independent  of  tiiftt 
and  of  every  philosophical  systeilh 
And,  had  Kant  spoken  the  naked 
truth,  he  would  have  said — *'  It  is 
most  true  that  I  have  done  the  worst 
of  what  your  Majesty  imputes  to  me, 
and  even  worse ;  but,  however,  my 
book  is  written  in  such  a  disgusting 
style,  very  much  resembling  that  cnT 
my  present  letter,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  think  very  few  people  will  read 
twenty  pages  without  finding  it  act 
upon  them  as  an  emetic ;  on  whicb 
account  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
book  not  written,  or  self-cancelled." 
The  practical  result  of  the  matter 
was,  that  Kant  promised  to  offend  fai 
this  way  no  more.  But  eYeii\v«c%>Dfl^ 
practiaed  a  3eau\^eQX  x^^«cn^  \  Sxsc  v^. 
the  last  Benleiie^  ol\i\%\e^X«t»^\&A. 

made  thto  pioifiibi^^  Vix  ^^  '^^^''^  ^ 


M,  alio    lO 


uu  more  than  a 

noi  quite  the  good  faith  and  ])laiu  stracted  from   e 

dealing  of  a  man  of  honour.  quently,  if  any  s 

But  enough  of  this.    Another  es-  tion  Hhould  exist 

say  of  Kant's,  which  I  shall  notice,  is  could  only  argue 

one  which  bears  the  following  title —  been  falsely  or  m 

f*  On  the  common  taying^  that  such  ed ;  in  which  cast 

or  such  a  thing  may  he  true  in  theory,  rence  would  be,  i 

but  doe$  not  hold  good  in  practice.^**  forego  theories,  bi 

In  this  Elssay  the  primary  purpose  of  and  more  enlargec 

Kant  (or  that  which  is  ostensibly  pri-  is,  however,  a  sen 

mary)  is  the  correction  of  a  vulgar  saying  under  whic 


*  The  idea  of  a  theory,  m  it  differs  from  that  of  a  ht/jiothestM, 
rectification.  Moat  writers  use  the  terms  indiscriminately,  and  i 
precise  difference ;  and  others,  who  have  such  a  sense,  have  it  so 
as  to  fancy  that  th«  word  hypotheaiM  means  a  theory  in  a  state  o. 
lonfT  as  it  is  nub  Judice  and  oudemonstrated.  But  the  distincti< 
another  hinf^e.  The  Gredan  etymology,  in  fact,  points  in  each  ca» 
ing.  Imagine,  in  any  science  or  speculation,  that  all  the  elements 
modes  of  action,  the  phenomena,  fcc^  )  are  given  ;  but  as  yet  they  < 
an  unorganized  chaos.  Then  steps  in  contemplation,  or  reflective 
aasifn  to  them  all  their  several  places  or  relations ;  which  shall  he  i 
which  last ;  which  shall  be  end,  which  shall  be  means ;  which  sub 
ordinate^  which  force  is  for  impulse,  which  for  regulation ;  whi 
conditional ;  which  purpose  direct,  wliich  indirect  or  roliateral ;  a 
troduction  of  organization  amongst  the  facts  or  data  of  science  is  1 
therefore,  may  be  defined — an  organic  developement  to  the  undcrs) 
tions  between  the  parts  of  any  systematic  whole.  But  in  a  h}iM>t 
relation  which  is  investigated,  viz.  that  of  dependency.  A  numl>e 
(iven,  and  perhaps  with  no  want  of  orderlv  r*»ln#i*»»»  «-^— »— *  -• 
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presBfon  is  inaccurate,  it  is  very  true 
aad  very  extensively  applicable.  In 
one  passage,  Kant  seems  to  allude  to 
such  a  sense,  though  he  hscA  not  suf- 
ficiently illustrated  his  meaning.  But 
waiving  this,  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  ordinary  application  of  the  say- 
ing laboui^  wiUi  the  whole  error 
cmu^ed  upon  it ;  and  this  is  stated 
hy  Kant  as  follows.  Having  first 
shewn  the  futility  of  pretending  to 
practical  skill,  in  disconnexion  from 
a  knowledj^  of  theory^  he  says : — 

*'  Meantime  it  is  far  more  tolerable 
that  an  unlearned  person  should  re- 
present theory  as  superfluous  for  the 
purposes  of  his  imaj^nary  practice, 
(^ough  not  questioning  their  harmo- 
ny,) than  that  a  shallow  refiner,  whilst 
conceding  the  value  of  theory  for 
speculation  and  scholastic  uses, 
-should  couple  with  this  concession 
the  doctrine,  that  in  practice,  the 
case  is  otherwise;  ana  that,  upon 
coming  out  of  the  schools  into  the 
world,  a  man  will  be  made  sensible 
of  having  pursued  mere  philosophic 
dreams.  In  short,  that  what  sounds 
well  in  theory,  is  not  merelr  super- 
fluous, but  absolutely  false  for  prac- 
tice. Now  the  practical  engineer  who 
should  express  himself  in  these  terms 
upon  the  science  of  mechanics,  or  the 
artillery  officer  who  should  say  of 
the  doctrine  of  projectiles,  that  tlie 
theory  of  it  was  conceived  indeed 
wHh  ^eat  subtlety,  but  was  of  little 
practxeal  value,  because  in  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  art,  it  was  found  that 
the  experimental  results  did  not  con- 
form to  the  theory,  would  expose 
themselves  to  derision.  For,  suppo- 
sing that  in  the  first  caaeshould  be  su- 
peradded to  the  theory  of  mechanics, 
that  of  friction,  and  that  in  the  se- 
cond, to  th^  theory  of  projectiles 
were  superadded  that  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air, — which  in  effect 
amounts  to  this,  that  if,  instead  of  re- 
jecting theory,  still  more  theory  were 
added,  in  that  case  the  results  of  the 
abstract  doctrine  and  of  the  experi- 
mental practice  would  coincide  in 
everv  respect 

*•  However,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
tliat  a  theory  such  as  this  I  have  just 
mentioned,  which  has  reference  to 
objects  of  sense,  is  very  differently 
circumstanced  from  a  theory  which 
has  reference  to  mere  idesta :  a  tlieo- 
lyr,  for  instance,  which  ia  employed 
uppa  nmiheamUcal  objects  (i.  e.  up- 
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on  the  deteiininations  of  space,  which 
admit  of  a  sensuous  construction) 
differs  much  from  one  which  is  em- 

filoyed  upon  philosophic  objects, 
t.  e,  upon  notions  which  admit  of  no 
such  construction.)  Hence  it  should 
seem,  prima  facie,  not  impossibla 
that  tiieae  last  objects  may  l>e  very 
accurately  conceived  and  pursued 
Into  a  tiieory,  whilst  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  they  should  be  Incapable  of  be* 
ing  given,  (to  use  the  technical  term,) 
t.  e.  not  capable  of*  being  realized  iu 
actual  experience:  in  other  words, 
the  conceptions,  and  the  theory  built 
upon  them,  might  be  alike  ideas  in 
the  true  Platonic  sense,  that  is,  tran- 
scendent to  all  experimental  exhibi- 
tion, and  susceptible  of  no  practical 
application.  Or  even  of  a  very  injuri- 
ous one. 

**  Prima  facie,  I  say,  in  these  cases, 
it  seems  not  impossible  that  such  a 
want  of  correspondence  might  be 
found  between  practice  and  tneory. 
Whether  it  really  would  be  found,  is 
another  question.    But,  waiving  this 

Suestion  as  a  general  one,  let  me  con- 
ne  myself,  thrpu^hout  the  present 
essay,  to  one  particular  case  of  this 
question,  viz.  that  In  which  the  theo- 
ry should  happen  to  be  built  upon 
the  Idea  of  dutj/.  Now,  in  tliis  case, 
I  affirm,  and  shall  underUike  to  prove, 
tliat  all  fear  lest  the  theory  should 
prove  inapplicable  in  practice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  idea  on  which  it  reposes, 
is  utterly  groundless.  This  is  de- 
monstrable ;  no  theoretic  demand  of 
duty  can  by  possibility  be  impracti- 
cable. Why  r  Because  it  never  could 
be  a  duty  to  propose  any  such  result 
as  an  object  of  legitimate  desire,  if 
it  were  not  capable  of  being  realised 
in  experience — whether  now  and 
perfectly,  or  by  approximation.  This 
IS  the  sort  of*^  theory  which  I  shall 
treat  in  the  present  essay.  For  of 
this  it  is,  to  the  scandal  of  all  philo- 
sophy, that  we  hear  it  not  seldom  al- 
leged, that  what  is  abstractly  right  in 
it  yet  cannot  be  made  available  for 
practice :  and  that,  too,  in  a  conceit- 
ed tone,  full  of  presumptuous  pre 
tensions  for  correcting  the  reason 
(and  correcting  it,  observe,  in  that 
very  point  which  constitutes  its  most 
glorious  distinction)  by  experience ; 
under  the  vaiTi^\oY\o\M^  l«xv^^  ^\  %fc^.- 
ing  fartV\CT  aiidmoife«viX5\>3>a'^  \ftRWM 
ofmole  eyea  ta»\«l\eA.\iv^^!^^^fc^«*^ 
than  with  ey e^  f\V\jciV  \o  ^'Wva^^ 


tions  :  Firsts  a«  it  rosperte  moral 
igatioii  ill  c^eneral,  Avitli  a  view  to 
welfare  ofevery  man  indifferently, 
en  individually ;  secondlt/,  as  it  re- 
acts juristic  or  political  obligation, 
;h  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  states ; 
rdfy,  as  it  respects  cosmopolitical 
igation,  with  a  view  to  tne  wel- 
p  of  the  human  species  as  a  whole.*' 
duch  is  an  outline  of  the  introduc- 
n.    From  the  body  of  the  essay, 
the  parts  of  it  are  separately  intel- 
ible,  and,  indeed,  quite  independ- 
t,  I  shall  select  the  second  section ; 
cause  this  treats  a  question  of  po- 
CB  in  a  high  defiree  interesting  to 
rselves,  not  only  as  having  often 
en  discussed  through  the  two  last 
nturies,  and  by  very  celebrated  uTi- 
-s  of  our  own,  but  also  as  being 
)W  of  real  historic^]  importance  in 
termining  the  merits  of  our  ances- 
rs  at  the  great  epoch  of  our  Revo- 
tion.  Tlie  question  I  mean  respects 
e  right  of  subjects  to  resist,  in  case 
fundamental  violation  of  tlie  con- 
»ct    implicit    contract)   between 
emselves  and  the  supreme  power, 
tie  origin  and  the  limits  of  this 
^ht  might  still  give  room  to  much 
etaphysical  casuistry.   But  it  must 
:cite  the    burning  indignation   of 
Qglishmen  to  find  Kant  roundly  and 


lay  down  the  law  in  the 
tory  manner  for  the  w 
ocrns  of  mighty  nations 
suspended,  perhaps^  t 
and  dignity  of  counties 
Their  arbitration  woul« 
for  a  contested  claim  t4 
herring ;  and  yet,  from 
of  men,  who  will  cat( 
nion  which  countenan 
in  a  quarrel,  nations  th 
accredit  and  give  wc 
ments,  which  else  arc 
vanity.     But  perhaps 
rest  their  doctrines  upi 
sic  force,  upon  their  c* 
each  other,  and  their  1 
ency  from  a  sufficient  o' 
By  no  means.  Allisblai 
mere  autocratic  bulls, 
scripts ;  a  continual  si 
voluntas.  Forth  steps  I 
eating  slave,  one  who  p 
tion  to  kings,  in  the  oi 
that  word  as  a  slavish  h 
that  is,  with  Phryda 
genuflexions : — well,  i 
claius  ?  I  allow,  says 
ance  in  cases  of  hope 
Be  it  BO ;  but  now,  t< 
which  be  they?  Wh 
instance,  first,  if  a  kii 
mit  enormous  cruelti< 
♦iio  QhiPf«t.  understand 
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tftyof  the  rc«al  character  in  the  very 
point  in  which  the  warmest  friends 
'iofjMipnlarri^hts  must  allow  it  Then, 
again,  what  baseness  to  erect  aprivi- 
1^:ed  case  for  the  snfferer  in  mere 
animal  interests,  which  is  denied  to 
etery  possible  mode  or  degree  of 
damage  or  peril  as  to  interests  which 
the  same  being  can  have  as  a  moral 
md  intellectual  creature  1  So  that 
liie  inference  is — if  the  social  com- 
pact is  liable  to  dissolution  on  this 
tingle  ground — that  the  paramount 
ptupose  of  society  is  to  protect  a 
man's  carcass.  What  says  Groot  to 
all  this  ?  Why  Groot  nods  approving- 
ly. So  much,  then,  is  settled :  hear 
it,  ye  nations,  and  obey  I  But  is  this 
all  ?  No ;  yet  another  boon  will  Bar- 
claius  confer  upon  the  nations  of  this 
planet.  I  allow  one  other  case,  saith 
ne ;  and  that  is,  when  a  king  is  taking 
measures  to  sell  his  people  to  a  fo- 
reign prince ;  in  such  a  case,  be  it 
understood  that  I,  Barclaius,  by  these 
presents,  allow  of  that  people's  re- 
sisting the  conveyance.  Now  for 
Crroot:  doth  Groot  nod  as  before? 
No.  Groot  reclaims.  This,  saith  he, 
is  what  I  shall  never  allow  of  in  that 
unlimited  shape.  No;  I  require 
■proof,  absolute  proof,  of  signing, 
sealing,  and  delivery  of  the  article. 
So  Groot's  concession  amounts  to 
this — that,  supposing  King  John  had 
so  far  accomplished  his  celebrated 
treaty  with  a  Moorish  prince,  as  that 


uU  England  had  found  itself  chaiiied 
at  Tangier  or  Mequinez,  in  that  case 
all  England  had  Groot's  gracious 
permission  to  commence  resistance. 
1,  Sir  Christopher,  as  well  you  knew; 
am  no  admirer  of  brutal  punish^ 
ments ;  in  particular,  the  very  word 
hnouting  is  abominable  to  mine  as  it 
is  to  all  refined  ears.  Yet,  aa  even 
Barclay  and  Grotius  allow  of  rcfflet-* 
ance  in  cases  which  they  coneeivii 
to  be  desperate,  so  even  I  wovU 
unwillingly  concede  the  use  of  tiie 
knout  in  cases  unsusceptible  of  othe^ 
remedies,  and  upon  subjects  insen- 
sible to  other  arguments.  To  some 
people,  the  only  appropriate  style  of 
reasoning  is  by  kicking  them.  A  pop- 
teriori  arguments  are  alone  intelU- 
gible  to  their  perverse  senses.  And  t 
must  confess  that  it  strikes  me  as  fir 
below  the  majesty  of  the  subject,  tliat 
any  apologist  for  CTeat  historical  pasi^ 
sages,  and  for  nations  who  were  the 
actors  in  them,  should  permit  him- 
self or  the  clients  whom  he  has  adop^ 
ed  to  be  cited  to  the  bar  of  a  lew 
Dutch  rascal,  self-constituted  a  judge, 
and  raised  into  an  authority  merely 
by  force  of  his  own  coxcombrj* 
and  self-sufficiency.*  The  time  for 
knouting  Barclay  or  Puffendorf  is 

Ssist.    Ihat  was  the  proper  answer, 
eing  now  impossible,  let  us  have 
none  at  all. 

The  same  feeling — ^the  same  unwil- 
ling side-glance  at  the  knout  as  the 


^m^m 


*   Grotius  is  one  of  those  names  which  time  is  rapidly  reducing  to  its  Just  Uvfl« 
Two  centuries  ago — that  is  to  say,  soon  aAer  the  publication  of  his  DeJure  JB^H 
Pads  (in  the  summer  of  1625) — his  name  was  unquestionably  the  highest  literary 
name  in  Europe.     More  extravagant  encomiums  might  be  alleged  from  liord  Baeon, 
Thuanus,  &c.,  in  regard  to  him,  than  any  modem  ^vTiter.    [See,  In  particular,  a  pas- 
sage in  Bishop  Burnet's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Dr  Sachevereirs  case.] 
But  since  then  he  has  been  wofully  cut  down.     His  edition  of  the  Greek  Dramatle 
'Fragments,  under  the  Iceen  examination  of  exquisite  modem  scholars,  has  amply  ex- 
posed his  imperfect  scholarship.     In  his  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  every 
way  an  attorney-lilce  piece  of  special  pleading,  his  ridiculous  fable  of  Mahomet's  Doivt^ 
which   Pocock  denounced,  would  hare  furnished  the  Mahometans  with  a  atand* 
jng  handle  against  Christendom,  had  it  not  been  omitted  in  tlie  Arabic  translatioik 
His  Annals  are  without  historical  merit    And  his  main  work,  De  Jure,  has  kept  Its 
ground  chiefly  by  means  of  its  early  poasession  of  the  ear  of  Europe,  and  also,  in  a  osii« 
siderable  degree,  by  means  of  the  little  scraps  of  Latin  and  Greek  with  which,  in  eoo* 
>tempt  of  all  good  composition,  it  is  teaaellated ;  these,  being  generally  short»  are  of  the 
proper  compass  for  poor  scholars ;  weak  birds  must  try  their  wings  in  short  flights* 
Take  away  the  Greek  and  Latin  seasoning,  which  (in  conjunction  with  the  laeoiils 
style)  has  kept  the  book  from  putrefying,  all  the  rest  is  pretty  equally  divided  bs- 
f  ween  empty  truisms,  on  one  hand,  and  time-serving  Dutch  falsehooda)  <»\  \3^<b  ^a9bmk% 
Had  the  book  been  really  the  powerful  one  itbaa\>eeiiTept«iawlftdL,W^^^^^°>^'^^^^ 
UrceptBd  the  extravagancies  of  Hobbcs,  which  commencftOL  \\kVTt^  -^^w^  %Sx«*    "^^ 
gad  truly  did  Grotlua,  when  dying,  lament  that  lie  had  cotisvvmt^  s^VA^  ^JBL^sp^V^^ 


1  tlieir  aniiuiM,  mux  uruuv^ 
iritv  from  that  dato.  Forth 
iiisccndental  pedant,  and 
hem  tlius  : — *'  You  tliink 
very  clever  fellows  in  all 
and  strut  about  Europe 
17  peacocks  on  the  score 
laffinary  merits ;  and  you 
"selves  much  on  the  pub- 
rity  you  ascribe  to  this 
It,  as  to  the  results  of  it, 
e  that  if,  in  fact,  you  have 
yet,  in  good  logic,  you 
to  have  prospered.    And 
ivent  itself,  apart  from  its 
St  step  into  my  closet,  and 
w  you,  in  one  volume  00- 
such  conduct  as  yours  me- 
al punishment", 

onRul  quoted  Wickefort, 
ifendorf,  and  Grotlus, 
iroTed  from  Vattell 
dingly  well, 
jced  mutt  be  quite  atrocioue.*' 

tlie  excellent  ballad  ;  but 
e  of  the  Consul  ?  Whv,  the 
i  Dey-*he  "  strangled  him 
rating."  And  what  some 
uk  even  a  worse  fate,  has,  in 
ncp^  befallen  poor  Mr  Kant, 
which  he  designed  as  the 
rming  insult  to  a  great  na- 
whicn  was  for  ever  to  throw 


V  «*«a«^««r« 


good  sense,  by  Kant)  may  th^; 
an  ample  refutation  of  every 
here  brought  forward  in  alniosi 
page  of  the  speeches  delivered 
managers  of  tlie  case  on  the  { 
the  House  of  Commons.  So  fj 
was  the  diffusion  of  light  even 
time  in  England ;  so  total  the 
ness  almost  a  century  later  ur 
same  topic  among  the  illumi 
the  '*  haughty  schools"  of  p 

Ehic  Germany !  But  now  let  bA 
e  heard : 

**  Henc«  it  follows,  that  all 
ance  to  the  supreme  legislative 
all  rebellion,  for  the  purpose  01 
effect  to  the  discontents  of  tl 
ject,  is  the  highest  and  most  1 
able  crime  in  any  form  of  cU 
ty ;  inasmuch  as  it  destroys  t 
damental  props  of  tliat  polity 
this  prohibition  of  resistance 
conditional ;  so  that,  for  iusta 
legislative  power,  or  its  ag( 
supreme  governor^  may  ev< 
violated  the  original  contra 
thereby,  in  the  opinion  of  t 
ject,  have  forfeited  the  \e{ 
function^ — still,  even  in  that 
right  of  resistance  continues 
forbidden  to  the  subject    1 
son  is,  because,  during  tlie 
ence  of  a  civil  constitution,  1 
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dupreme  head,  who  might  thus  be 
autliorizcd  to  decide  between  the 
actual  Hupreme  head  and  the  people ; 
which,  however,  is  cleariy  a  contr»- 
diction.  Furthermore,  I  affirm  that  no 
right  of  desperate  extremity,  [ju8  in 
cam  neces8ilatiii]-^which,  besides,  as 
a  supposed  ri|^ht  to  violate  acknow* 
ledgeu  rights^  m  a  case  of  extreme  * 
physical  necessity,  is  otlierwise  a 
nonentity  in  philosophiciil  distinc^ 
tions-— can  have  any  admission  here, 
or  can  ever  unlock  that  barrier  which 
puts  restraint  upon  the  people.  For 
the  liead  of  the  state  may  just  as  well 
justify  his  severe  measures  against 
the  subjects,  by  their  contumacious 
resistance,  as  they  their  seditious 
movementsby  his  tyranny.  Who  then 
is  to  decide  ?  Doubtless,  he  that  finds 
himself  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
administration  of  the  law ;  and  that 
is  precisely  the  head  of  tlie  state :  he 
only  has  the  right  of  decision ;  and 
no  member  of  the  body  politic  can 
liavc  a  title  to  dispute  this  possession 
with  him. 

"  Notwitlistanding  all  this,  I  find  re- 
spectable authorities,  wlio  take  upon 
themselves  to  stand  up  for  the  right 
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of  tlie  subject  te  a  counter-power>  of 
resisting  under  particular  circiun* 
stances.  Amongst  tliese  authorities, 
I  shall  here  cite  only  one,  viz.  the 
very  cautious,  precise,  and  discreet 
Achenwal).  This  writer,  in  his  Jum 
Natur€P,  (5th  Edit  Pars  Poster,  sec 
203—306,)  delivers  himself  thus  :— 
'  If  the  danger,  which  menaces  the 
state  from  a  longer  toleration  of  the 
injustice  exercised  by  the  supreme 
magistrate,  be  greater  than  that  which 
there  is  reason  to  i^prehend  from 
taking  up  arms  against  him,  in  that 
case  the  people  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
sist him,  in  maintenance  of  this  liber- 
ty are  entitled  to  disengage  thenip 
selves  from  their  contract  of  alle- 
giance, and  are  free  to  depose  him 
as  a  tyrant ;'  and  he  concludes,  *  thut 
in  this  way  the  people  must  be  held, 
with  reference  to  their  former  go- 
vernor, to  have  reverted  to  the  state 
of  nature.' 

'*  I  readily  persuade  myself  tliat  nei- 
ther Achenwal],  nor  any  other  of  Uiose 
worthy!  men,  wlio  have  been  led  into 
agreement  with  him  upon  this  point 
by  metaphysical  refinements,  would 
in  any  case  of  actual  occurrence  have 


*  There  is  no  such  thing  in  morals  as  a  casus  necessitatis,  except  in  one  situation,  tIz. 
in  a  collision  betweeen  unconditional  duties  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
duties  which,  though  great,  are  yet  conditional ;  as,  for  example,  suppose  an  impossi- 
bility of  averting  a  calamity  from  a  state,  except  by  Straying  an  individual  that 
should  stand  in  some  near  relation  to  oneself — that  of  father,  perhaps,  or  of  son. 
SoxTf  in  this  case  the  duty  to  the  state  Is  unconditional ;  but  the  duty  to  the  indivl- 
dual  is  purely  conditional ;  viz.  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  -shall  be  free  of  all 
criminal  acts  or  designs  towards  the  state.  The  denunciation,  therefore,  which  a  man 
might  make  to  the  magistracy,  of  criminal  enterprises,  on  the  part  of  an  individual  so 
rircunnrtanced,  though  made  under  the  heaviest  shock  of  pain  and  violence  to  private 
feelings,  -would  yet  be  made  under  an  absolute  compulsion — ^viz.  a  moral  oompuUioo. 
But  in  another  oaso,  when  it  is  affirmed  of  one  who  poshes  a  fellow-snlferer,  in  a 
^hipwreck,  from  his  plank,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  own  life — that  he  had  ao 
quired  a  right  to  this  act  by  a  case  of  necessity  (viz.  physical  necessity) — this,  I  taks 
leiive  to  say,  is  utteriy  false.  For  the  duty  of  self-preservation  ia  a  mere  conditional 
duty,  (that  is,  suliject  to  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  accomplished  without  guilt;) 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  forbear  taking  away  the  life  of  another,  who  is  not  offering 
ine  any  injury,  nay,  who  is  not  the  author  of  that  situation  which  puts  me  into  any 
risk  of  losing  my  own  life, — this  is  an  unconditional  duty.  However,  the  teachers 
of  general  municipal  law  proceed  quite  consistently  with  the  privilege  which  they 
concede  to  this  self-consideration,  in  a  case  of  desperate  necessity.  For  obviously,  if 
it  were  prohibited,  the  supreme  magistrate  could  not  connect  any  penalty  with  the 
prohibition,  ina*tmuch  as  this  penalty  could  be  no  other  than  death.  Now,  it  would 
be  an  absurd  law  that  should  threaten  a  man  %vith  death  for  not  voluntarily  reslgiiing 
himself  to  death  In  circumstances  of  danger. — Note  hy  Kant. 

f  Here  Is  another  instance  of  Kant's  want  of  reading.     He  speaks  of  Achno^a^Sl, 

and  some  nameless  writers,  xfhom  he  calls,  contempluou^Ay,  *^  *«oT\\i^  tosw.^^    ^>a^V! 

ought  to  ha  vie  known  that  Jjoeke,  Barbryrac,  Noodt,  Btar\entmi\>\\)  vn^  oll^^^wAVt 

fm  thh  sabjeft  of  tmy  cekhrlty,  aioee  the  era  of  IahsV^,  iifts.t  \\«  moh*  cuvcwfc  *» 

own  "  vrvnhim}"  but  gttmnUy  wich  Biuch  mort  dcvl«>\0Q  wiOl  x^aYn-^^f^e^^V 


than  ttie  weii-menieu  puuisn-  ujc  cunovitui^i^/i*  o..^««<«^  v^.. 

of  great  state  criminals.    For,  for  this  caHe,  justifying  the  ( 

ily,  tlie  final  issue  mingles  in  of  that  subsisting  form  o 

figment  upon  the  rightfulness  ment  from  which  all  sp( 

0118 ;  notwithstandiDg  that  the '  emanate,  even  assuming  tni 

n  never  be  certain,  nor  Uie  last  tract  were  violated  by  tne  V 

mbtful.  It  is,  however,  evident,  is  a  self-evident  contradi< 

kt  regards  the  latter,  that  even  if  cause  in  that  case  it  would 

>nff  were  done  to  the  sovereign,  direct  counterforce,  public 

98u>ly  having  himself  previous-  tutcd ;  conseauently,  then 

Gited  his  compact  with  the  peo-  a  second  head  of  the  stat 

ret  the  people  would,  by  this  protection  of  the  popular  i 

of  seeking  its  rights,  commit  after  that  a  third,  to  arbitrat 

Ty  rankest  injustice,  as  thus  ilie  two  first    Accordingl 

g  all  rightful  constitution  of  a  that  the  leaders  of  the  peo 

impossible,  and  introducing  a  crisis,  (or,  if  you  will,  the 

f  entire  lawlessness,  (status  na-  of  the  people,)  apprehensi' 

r,)  in  which  all  right  ceases,  or  such  accusation  in  the  eve 

ist  ceases  for  effectual  exist-  enterprise  failincr*  chose 

palm  upon  tlie  king  (whoi 

lis  theory,  in  fact^  we  see  sufli-  they  had  panic-stricken  ii 

f  confirmed  in  practice.  In  the  an  act  of  voluntary  abdics 


o\T  deplorably  weak  is  this  remark  !  For,  suppose  that  Acheiiwall 
iices  stated,  would  act  as  Mr  Kant  here  chooses  moift  arbitrarily 
rould  that  prove,  but  that  a  particular  iodividual  was  a  bolder  man 
ader  the  trials  of  real  life  and  of  immediate  danger  ?  A  very  suppc 
licb  might,  or  might  not,  happen  to  be  the  result,  if  Mr  Achenwal 
to  such  a  test ;  but  in  any  case,  that  result  could  illustrate  noth 
tvairs  character  or  temperament — a  matter  surely  very  impertinent 
fore  us.  Manifestly,  it  could  in  no  degree  affect  the  doctrine  undei 
r  Achenwall  behave  in  what  way  he  might,  we  should  always  be 
the  whole  affair  to  this  simple  dilemma : — llie  case  imagined  an 
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to  claim  the  H^ht  of  deposing  him; 
a  claim  by  which  they  would  have 
placed  the  constitution  in  open  and 
undisguised  contradiction  with  it- 
self."* 


After  this  you  will  smile,  Sir  Chris- 
topher, to  hear  that  Kant  passes,  first 
stopping,  with  infinite  complacency^ 
tp  compliment  himself  as  a  man 
lyhom,  assuredly,  nobody  would  ever 
ttiink  of  charging  with  adulation  to 
kin^,  or  too  indulgent  a  spirit  to 
theu"  rights, — he  passes,  I  say,  to  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  popular  rights 
r'  ist  Hobbes.  Hobbes's  notions  on 
subject  we  all  know ;  and  Kant 
protests  that  they  are  shocking  (er- 
schrecklich.^  But  I  daresay  you  will 
dispense  with  this  part  of  his  Essay, 
which  is  simply  bent  upon  demon- 
strating that,  although  the  people 
have  no  shadow  of  a  right  to  enforce 


their  rights,f  yet  still  (contrary  to 
tliat  shocking  man  Hobbes's  doc- 
trine) they  have  some  rights ;  and  if 
the  monarch — be  his  name  what  it 
may,  king  or  senate — ^will  not  grant 
these  rights,  then  they  are  to  telfhim, 
by  means  of  a  free  press,  that  reaUv 
he  acts  in  a  very  disagreeable  kind 
of  way. 

But  what  if  he  refuse  to  allow  them 
a  free  press,  (this  being  the  one  sole 
resource  conceded  to  Sie  people  ?) 

Why,  in  that  case,  they  are  to  wait 
until  he  takes  a  more  transcendental 
view  of  the  case. 


Next  I  shall  give  you,  my  dear  Sir 
Christopher,  the  substance  of  Kant^v 
famous  Essay  upon  the  famous  pro- 
blem  of  a  Perpetual  Peace ;  whidh 
Essay,  it  has  been  alleged,  was  pil-i 
laged,  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  the  celebrated  Abb6  Sleyes. 


ESSAY  TOWARDS  REALIZING  THE  IDEA  OF  A  PERPETUAL  PEACE. 


This  Essay,  of  112  pages,  is  not 
included  in  the  four  volumes  of  Kalit's 
Miscellaneous  Works,  published  by 
Tieftrunk.  W^y,  I  cannot  conjec- 
ture. It  is  true  that  it  was  not  bu- 
ried in  the  rudera  of  any  voluminous 
periodical  Miscellany,  as  others  were 
among  Kant's  fugitive  and  occasional 
papers.  It  had  been  published  se- 
parately; and,  perhaps,  more  than 
once;  for  my  edition  (Koenigsberg, 
1796)  professes,  on  the  title-page,  to 
be  a  "  new  anrf  improved  edition,*' 
But  yet,  as  a  volume  of  so  little  sub- 
Stance,  BO  easily  lost  therefore,  and 
upon  a  theme  of  so  much  interest 


and  curiosity, — ^perhaps  beyond  Vkf 
other  short  essay  of  Kant's,  this  me^ 
rited  preservation. 

The  problem  of  a  perpetual  peace, 
were  it  only  for  its  impracticability 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  reasons 
for  that  impracticability,  will  for  ever 
retain  its  interest ;  that  is  to  say,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  absolutely  demon* 
strated  to  be  a  desperate  problem; 
and  such  a  demonstration,  consider- 
ing that  the  objections  are  purely 
moral,  is  at  least  as  impossible  as  the 
problem  itself.  With  the  prevailing 
tone  of  thought  in  this  country,  ana 
under  the  despotism  of  the  practical^ 


*  Now,  here  afain,  had  Mr  Kant  condescended,  (when  writing  upon  the  affalnsf 
a  foreign  nation,)  instead  of  speculating  in  a  transcendental  closet,  to  take  the  common- 
sense  course  of  reading  that  nation's  own  account  of  its  proceedings,  speaking  through 
its  great  political  leaders,  at  that  era,  in  their  parliamentary  debates,  or  speaking 
through  its  political  annalists,  in  their  secret  history  of  parties  and  intrigues  at  that 
time,  (such  as  Bishop  Burnet,  for  instance,)  or  speaking  through  those  who  hmrm 
since  discussed  the  great  event  of  the  Revolution,  be  would  have  learned  why,  with 
what  explanations,  reserves,  and  temperaments,  and  to  wliat  extent  among  the  ruling 
parties,  contemporary  with  the  case,  that  particular  fiction  of  the  Mtication  was 
adopted  ;  and  also  in  what  light  it  haa  been  considered  by  constitutional  critics  in  tba 
century  and  a  half  wliich  luive  since  elapsed. 

f   But,  if  there  be  no  eontradiction  In  having  righU  with  no  right  [observe,  not 
with  no  power,  but  absolntely  no  right,]  to  enforce  them, — ^wby  might  not  tlie  gen- 
tlemen of  1688,  who  (in  Kant*s  opinion)  secretly  reserved  tfat  tV\^\Xa  %>\XAATfteriu 
lisn,  say,  without  cootnMficlloo,  that  the  monareh^Vn  csM^kftiftkVoNiiXvK^i^ffR^^AxNRAaft 
thm  eotwtitutloB  /uiNiaaMataJly,  had  a  strict  ri^t  to  t\i«  cauXVimm^  <*it^^»«ft  ^'t  '^ 
^ii^a:!^  ^/ 4w/;r  iw  h||ibt  to  rnftrce  this  right  ? 


u).  lint  tlie  moral  problem  ot 
?tual  Peace  is  only  accident- 
lattainable :  with  every  step 
11  the  moral  developement  of 
nature,  ats  for  iiutaiice,  iu 
olitioD  of  slavery,  (or,  more 
phically  speaking,  in  the  pos- 


tue  f^jehi  geograpnicHi  proi 
the  advance  to  the  Pole,  attj 
of  North-east  or  North-we 
ages,  determination  of  the  C 
the  Niger,  mucli  rather  than 
mechanical  prohlem  of  a  F 
Motion.    Take,  for  instance 


e  general  or  unmatbemAtical  pablic  are  in  a  continual  delusion  aho 
the  barrier  which  aeporates  us  from  the  perfect  tsolution  of  these 
ix  months,  the  newspapers  annonuce  that  some  self-taught  matben 
geuius  has  succeeded  in  squaring  the  circle.  Upon  this,  the  mathi 
troubling  himself  to  enquire  into  the  particular  form  of  the  man*s 
I  himself  with  laughing.  And  to  this  laugh  the  non-mathematica 
jy  saying,  or  thinking,  that  precious  to  enquiry,  auch  a  oontemptuow 
nan's  pretensions  is  illiberal.  But  now  let  me  explain  to  him  thj 
why.  His  mistake  is  in  suppobing  the  difficulty  to  be  transcended 
ve  difficulty  :  because,  if  that  were  so,  be  would  be  right  iu  arguh 
ures  in  the  world  could  not  be  sufficient  to  preclude  the  hope  that 
■  the  thing  might  yet  be  accomplished.  Not  only  would  it  be  a  reall 
the  urgumentum  ad  verecundiam  to  fore stal  any  man  with  the  objc 
Irchimcdes,  l^ibultz,  £uler,  had  not  succeeded ;  and,  therefore,  wh. 
to  a  namelew  tiro  ? ,  for,  obviously,  each  of  these  great  names  might 
'ith  the  same  invidious  purpose  of  stifling  in  the  birth  each  one  In  su* 
T  three  ;  but,  secondly,  the  man  might  fidrly  protest — '*  Measure 
alent  by  the  discovery  I  offer,  and  not  the  value  of  my  discovery  by 
ly  and  invidiously  assumed  ;**  or,  thirdly,  he  might  say — **  Not  as  • 
uperior  to  these  great  men,  but  as  standing  on  their  shoulders,  I 
■n  farther  than  they  ;'*  or,  fourthly,  not  even  needing  thus  much  ai 
lilst  disclaiming  a  higher  station,  even  upon  their  shoulders)  simpl} 
iccidentai  difference  of  the  station  from  which  he  had  contemplated 
isBUS ;  oa  any  one  of  these  grounds,  the  candidate  for  the  honours  of 
roll  back  the  bmrden  of  invidious  feeling  upon  those  who  laugh* 
IS.  were  the  barrier  between  ns  and  the  discovery  of  these  trut 
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vance  upon  tlie  Pole.  Tliis,  in  the 
first  place,  bas  been  influenced  great- 
ly by  a  Bubjectivc  obstacle — (i.  i,  an 
<^«lacle  entirely  on  the  eide  of  man, 
the^gent,notonthe  side  of  nature,  the 
subject  of  his  attempt) — tiz.  the  im- 
perfect developement  of  nautical  sci- 
ence and  nautical  skill.  These  are 
progressive  :  in  that  proportion  has 
the  approximation  been  making  for 
the  two  last  ceuturies.  But  there  are 
other  elements  to  be  contended  with 
besides  the  sea.  These  arc,  as  yet, 
even  less  tractable  than  that  to  our 
scientific  resources.  Butarcvolution, 


not  greater  than  that  effected  by  the 
steam-«ngine,  may  suddenly  reduce 
tliem  to  obedience.  And  hence  this 
problem  can  never  become  demonstrn" 
Uy  desperate.  A  Perpetual  Peace, 
without  being  liable  to  any  such  sub«' 
sultory  advances,  yet  so  far  agrees 
with  these  great  physical  problems, 
that  it  is  progressive,  though  more 
continuously,  and  therefore  less  per- 
ceptibly progressive;  at  least,  it  is  so 
in  die  faith  of  all  those  who  believe 
in  the  continual  moral  advancement 
of  the  liuman  species*  But  now  let 
us  hear  Kant :— * 


SIX  ARTICLES  UPON  WHICH  A  PBRPETUAL  PEACE  CAN  BE  FOUNDED^ 

I.— JVo  Treaty  of  Peace  shall  stand  for  such,  which  is  made  with  a  secret  re* 

servation  of  matter  for  a  future  war*, 


COMBIENTARY. 

Why?  Because  inthatcase  itwould 
be  a  mere  armistice,  in  other  words 
a  mere  postponement  of  hostilities, 
not  a  peace :  for  that  means  the  end 
of  all  hostilities ;  and  in  reality  the 
very  idea  of  a  peace  is  such,  that  to 
qusdify  it  with  the  epithet  of  /?cr- 
petualf  is  already  something  of  a 
needless  pleonasm.  All  grounds  for 
future  war,  existing  at  this  moment, 
though  possibly  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  contracting  powers,  are  under- 
stood to  be  annihilated  by  the  treaty 
of  peace;  let  them  be  afterwards 
fished  out  with  ever  so  much  dexte- 
rity and  sharpness  of  vision  from  old 
archives.  Any  reserve  (reservatio 
mentalis)  of  pretensions  or  grievances 


to  be  first  of  all  devised  in  future, 
which  neither  side  mentions  at  pre- 
sent, because  both  are  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  pursue  the  war,  yet  with 
an  evil  design  to  revive  them  on  the 
first  favourable  occasion  for  this  pur- 
pose, are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Jesuitical  Casuistry,  and  in  that  viev^ 
below  the  dignity  of  sovereigns. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
if  tlie  true  honour  of  the  state  be 
placed,  as  agreeably  to  the  maxims 
of  state  cunning  it  will  be  placed, 
in  continual  aggrandizement  of  its 
power,  no  matter  hj  what  means,  in 
that  case  this  principle  of  mine  will 
be  viewed  as  that  of  a  mere  scholastic 
and  dreaming  pedant. 


11. — No  self-subsisting  state  (little  or  great  is  in  this  case  all  one)  shall  be 
capable  of  becoming  the  property  of  another  state  by  inheritance^  exchange^ 
purcliose,  or  gift-. 


COMMENTARY. 

A  state  in  fact  is  not,  like  the  soil 
on  which  it  is  seated,  a  possession, 
(patrimonium,*)  It  is  a  society  of 
men,  over  which  no  person  but  it- 
self can  have  j)eremptory  rights  of 
disposal.  Now,  to  inoculate  such  a 
bouy,  a  stem  with  its  own  separate 
root,  as  a  graft  upon  another  stated  is 
virtually  to  take  away  its  existence 
as  a  moral  person,  and  to  treat  it  as 


a  thing;  this  is  in  contradiction  to 
the  idea  of  the  original  contract,  with-* 
out  which  no  right  whatsoever  over 
a  people  can  be  so  much  as  concei- 
ved. Every  body  knows  into  what 
grievous  dangers  the  imaginarv  right 
of  this  mode  of  acouisition,  has  in 
our  times  plunged  Europe,  (for  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe  seem  ne- 
ver to  have  recognised  it,)  to  the  ex- 
tent even  of  believing  that  states 


*  An  hereditary  kingdom  is  not  a  itatt,  which  can  be  iuberited  b^  vcv<s^&«?e  t^aNft^ 
but  oue  whu«e  guveruiug  rights  can  pass  by  inbcTUanca  to  auoiiVMit  '^'^Acxi  \«rMio.« 
But  in  thi9  oue  the  atate,,^vop€ily  spcajking,  should.  Vw  tA\^\A  Vu>mx\\  «k  %oN«t\\tft,  wj 
tb€  goreraoF. as  aucb,  (tbu  Ja*  as  alreudy  posaes^na  anoOMS  \ihi«Aiwa)')  v«»  Vii>&.«6X  V 

•tMtc.^J>rot4!  0/ Kant,  ^  * 


with  Avar,  cniBiiy  uy  mcauQ  v»  ^a,«-, ^ 

out  of  defiauce  and  eternal  face  pecuniary  burdens.     Ad* 

uipment  which  they  present,  that  for  men  to  be  taken  ii 

3  they  irritate  other  Btates  to  blank  agents  for  killing  or 

tual  and  unlimited  competition  led,  implies  a  use  of  thei 

each  other  in. the  number  of  machines  or  things,  whi 

armed  troops ;  and  whilst  by  well  be  reconciled  with  th 

>st  of  these  measures  it  happens  humanity  involved  in  pen 
)eace  itself  is  at  length  more  op- 

There  shall  be  no  National  Debts  contracted^  with  a  view 

intercourse  of  the  State. 

COMMISNTARY.  ss  this  single  expedient,  e 

r  purposes  of  internal  economy,  all  posterity,  by  way  of  a 

resource  is  not  liable  to  suspi-  to  the  aid  of  the  existing 

: — but  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  transcends  all  resources  c 

,  it  is  most  dangerous :  inasmuch  simple  taxation. 

No  State  shall  intermeddle  by  intrigues  with  the  Constitution 

meni  of  another  State. 

-No  State,  during  a  period  of  war  with  another  State,  shall 
hostilities  of  such  a  quality  as  preclude  all  fiture  return  t 
nfidence  ;  for  example,  the  employment  of  assassins,  or  poisoi 
action  of  Capitulations;  or  the  organization  in  the  hostile  cc 
estic  treason,  §*c. 

COMMENTARY.  the  fuuctiouand  authorit; 

hese  are  all  base,  dishonourable  but  the  issue,  as  before 

tagems.   Some  confidence  in  the  of  God,  is  to  decide  wh 

ourable  sentiments  of  the  enemy  in  the  right.    And  betwe 

It  remain  even  during  war ;  «tee  such  thing  as  a  penal  i 

nemce.  or  treaty  of  any  kind,  bOi-  punitivum)  is  conceival 
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stitution  of  all  states  shall  be  republic 
cans  2d,   That  their  internal  tela' 
Horn  shall  rest  upon  Federalism  ;  3d, 
That  a  cosmopolitical  right  shall  be 
recognised  in  mankind  to  passive  hos^ 
piialit^,  (meaning  by  th^t  the  right 
of  free  intercourse  to  the  extent  of 
access,  though  not  of  ingress.)    The 
first  of  the  three,  coming  from  Kant, 
may  startle  you ;  but  ta&e  it  in  con« 
nexion  with  his  important  explana- 
tion ; — *'  That  you  may  not,     says 
he,  **  confound  (as  usually  men  do 
confound)  the  idea  o( republican  with 
ik%  idea  of  democraticaly  attend  to 
the  following  distinction :  Forms  of 
state  polity  may  be  divided  on  two 
principles :  first,  on  a  personal  dis- 
tinction in  the  supreme  minister  of 
the  state,  as  whether  prince,  nobles, 
or  people.   Here  the  distinction  is  in 
the  Form  of  Administration  (Forma 
Imperii) ;  and  of  this  no  more  than 
three  modes  are  possible — Autocra- 
cy, Aristocracy,  Democracy,      Or, 
secondly,  the  principle  of  distinction 
lies  in  the  Mode  of  Administration 
(Forma  Regiminis) ;  and,  in  relation 
to  this,  the  state  is  of  necessity  either 
republican  or  despotic.    Republican- 
bm  is  the  separation  of  the  execu- 
tive power  from  the  legislative ;  and 
of  Democracy  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  this,  only,  of  the  three  Forma 
Imperii,  is  essentially  a  Despotism." 
Tlie  third  article  sufficiently  explains 
itself.    As  to  the  second,  Kant  sup- 
poses (p.  37)  that  the  very  same 
impulses  which  have  can-ied  men, 
at  a  considerable  price  of  personal 
sacrifice,  to  renounce  the  state  of 
nature  and  lawless  violence  for  one 
of  social  security,  might  weigh  with 
states  to  an  analogous  renunciation 
of  their  right  of  war.     True :   but 
fn  the  case  of  the  individual  man, 
his  surrender  of  power,  once  made, 
is  enforced  upon  him    by  the   go- 
vernment to  which,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, he  has  resigned  it.     vVtiat 
corresponding  force  can  be  devised 
for  states  amongst  each  other  still 
retaining  their  independence  V   Cer- 
tainly no  absolute  one ;  but,  as  the 
best  surrogate,  Kant  proposes  a  Fe- 
deral Union  of  States.  To  those  who 
should  treat  such  a  resource  m  a 
reverie,  I  would  suggest  the  just 
remark   of  Kant,  that  all    interna- 
tional law  whatsoever  (Fecial  Law, 
Rigbta  of  AmbaBBBdora^    Laws    of 
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War,  &c.)  do  of  necessity  impeal 
to  and  presuppose  such  a  Fede- 
ral state,  no  matter  how  immature. 
Indeed,  recent  experience  is  on  the 
side  of  Kant  According  to  the  rem 
mark  of  Mr  Southey  (in  his  Sir  T. 
More,  vol.  II.  p.  426,)  "  The  Holy 
Alliance,  imperfect  and  unstable  as 
it  is,  is  in  itself  a  recognition  of  the 
principle"  (of  a  Perpetual  Peace.) 
Certamly  this  was  the  first  step  taken 
by  leading  nations  to  realize  the  fact 
of  a  Federal  Areopagus  for  Europe, 
let  the  immediate  purposehave  been 
what  it  may.  Meantime,  the  growth 
of  a  Federalism,  purified  for  Kant's 
purpose,  will  be  slow.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  himself  think  otherwise. 
Nay,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  sati- 
rical signboard  of  a  Dutch  innkeeper, 
which  he  pleasantly  alludes  to  in  his 
preface — viz.a  churchyard,  filled  with 
graves,  and  bearing  the  sarcastic 
superscription  of  Perpetual  Peace — 
may,  in  fact,  express  the  amount  of 
his  own  serious  anticipations  in  this 
region  of  human  hopes. 

I  am  really  shocked,  my  dear 
friend,  to  find  the  length  of  my  pa- 
per. Yet,  supposing  that  I  were 
treating  the  same  subject  in  a  separ 
rate  book,  rather  than  in  a  jounuu,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  lengthen  it  by 
five  entire  essays :  one,  entitled  the 
Natttral  History  of  the  Heavens,  in 
which  Kant  anticipated  much  of 
Herscheirs  views  on  the  System  of 
the  Universe ;  another  upon  the  idea 
of  a  Race  in  natural  history,  which 
deduces  the  physical  varieties  of 
man  from  a  single  aboriginal  pair; 
a  third,  upon  supposed  marks  .of 
senility  in  our  own  planet.  These 
would  furnish  popular  illustrations 
of  Kant's  science ;  whilst  his  subtlety 
in  paths  more  peculiarly  his  own 
would  be  best  sustained  by  a  little 
essay  On  the  Introduction  into  Phi" 
losophy  of  the  idea  of  Negative 
Quantities,  and  by  his  Scheme  of  a 
Universal  History  on  a  Cosmopolitical 
plan.  This  last  1  myself  translated 
and  published  some  years  ago ;  and 
I  shall  not  think  my  time  lost,  were 
it  only  for  the  following  opinion 
which  this  essay  was  the  occasion  of 
drawing  recently  from  Mr  Southey : 
— "  That  Kant  is  as  profound  a  phi- 
losopher as  his  diaciyle*  Vvv?^  "^x^i- 
claimed  Yum  \o  \>e^  xXsa^  \\V^^  v^^^ 
tise  would  ^M^iv  cwiVvaKftxft^  A^^^^ 
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B  two  little  unpretcDdiDg  vo- 
from  tlie  pens  of  sister  and 
',  arc,  in  our  eyes,  severally 
jointly,  of  more  worth  than 
ui  ambitious  tome  put  toge- 
1  one  heavy  lump,  that,  oy 
of  ])uffing,  had  eacfi  in  its  day 
(1,  perhaps,  no  inconsiderable 
)f  ])opu1ar  applause.   In  these 
Duch  as  we  love  and  admire 
;,  it  is,  we  fear,  one  of  the  very 
qualities  even  of  true  merit 
unpretending;   perhaps  be- 
there  is  so  much  pretence 
It  any  merit  at  all,  that  people 
th  feel  they  must  stand  up  for 
elves  and  their  claims,  else  both 
ro  uulieeded  and  unacknow- 
I  by  the  world.    Yet  they  who 
>py  humility 

I  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way,** 

refer  the  pleasure  to  the  fame 
ng  good,  the  calm  of  conscience 
trouble  of  glory,  seldom  go  al- 
ter witliout  the  reward  even  of 
ation.  Their  path,  though  si- 
is  not  unseen,  though  lowly,  is 

•bscure.    More  eyes  are  upon 

•       .«      ^i*i^ M.%  ^  •     • 1  • 


lume,  composed  by  some 
nature,  that  hath  found  its  v 
heaven  knows  liow,  like  s 
rosebud  yielding  its  fragran 
artificial  Howers.  *Tis  next  1 
to  meeting  in  commonplac< 
ative  society,  where  all  are 
a-jabber  from  fear  of  bein/ 
stupid,  some  maid  or  ma 
loves  silence  best,  except ' 
heart  inditeth  a  good  mi 
who  then  breathes,  in  a  vo 

"  Gentle  and  low,  an  excelle 


woman 


ti 


some  sentiment,  which,  wl 
ginal  or  not, — and  we  doi 
thing  be  entirely  original, 
an  answering  chord  in 
and  inclines  our  head  ku 
haps    tenderly — towards 
sneaker  all  the  rest  of  th 
Ihat  handsome,  Kpankio 
ther  above  tlie  common  1: 
few  inches,  and  with  anl 
very  much   amiss,  may 
speechify  at  you  about  I 
Stael  and  Lord  Byron,  1 
lieves  your  name  is  adde* 
of  her  conquests,  and  th 
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mandin^,  perlieps,  n  view  of  a  lake, 
mountains,  and  woods,  some  afTeo 
tionate  and  almost  loving  words  in 
the  ear  of  the  meek -faced,  soft- 
voiced  stranger,  who,  as  she  listens, 
becomes  lovelier  and  lovelier,  and 
is  felt  at  last  to  be,  though  few  know, 
and  none  will  acknowledge  it,  by  far 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

We  believe  the  authors  of  these  lit- 
tle volumes  are  Quakers.  Alas  I  of 
one  of  them  we  must  say  was  ;  for  Sa- 
muel Miller  Waring  lost  his  life  by  a 
lamentable  accident.  He  was  a  man 
of  genius,  undoubtedly,  as  his  poetry 
proves ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  virtue 
was  proved  by  his  life.  His  sister 
survives ;  and  of  her  Duodecimo  let 
us  first  speak — The  "  Wild  Garland ; 
or  Prose  and  Poetry,  connected  with 
Englisli  Wild  Flowers,  intended  as 
an  Embellishment  to  the  Study  of 
Botany."  We  believe  that  in  the  ful- 
filment of  her  pleasant  task,  she  was 
assisted  by  her  brother ;  but  hearts 
touched  by  the  same  or  kindred  feel- 
ings e3cpres8  them  in  language  that 
breathes  of  their  common  origm;  and 
tlierefore  we  shall  not  think  of  spe- 
culating on  the  shares  respectively 
to  be  assigned  to  each  of  tnc  coad- 
jutors. The  "  Wild  Garland,"  though 
manifestly  written  by  one  who  is  an 
adept  in  the  science  of  Botany,  yet 
lays  no  claim  to  science,  professes 
not  to  throw  any  fresh  light  upon  the 
subject,  nor  to  initiate  by  any  new 
metiiod  into  its  hidden  mysteries;  but 
simply  to  give  additional  interest  to 
the  study  of  botany,  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  poetical,  historical, 
or  classical,  with  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful productions  of  our  fields  and 
woods.  As  it  is  absolutely  "  a  Wild 
Garland,"  the  author  says  that  the 
strict  arrangement  of  class  and  order 
has  not  been  observed.  The  flowers 
of  which  it  is  composed  have  been 
gathered  as  fancy  directed,  and  are 
offered  to  the  reader,  not  as  the  fair- 
est and  most  fragrant,  but  as  a  sample 
of  the  treasures  every  hedgerow  and 
meadow  may  furnish.  Tliere  are  in 
all  hut  eighty  pages — and  we  have  no 
fault  to  una  with  them  except  that 
they  are  too  few.  The  engravings 
are  excellent — and  it  docs  one's  eyes 
and  heart  good  to  look  on  them 
all  so  naturally  coloured — the  ronnd- 
]eared  Sundew,  the  Common  Furze, 
the  two-flowered  Linnsea,  the  Red 


Poppy,  the  Wild  Germander,  flie 
\lolet,  the  Snow-drop,  the  Common 
Primrose,  the  Cowslip,  the  Coni- 
mon  Daisy,  the  Common  Broom — 
treasures  which  are  strewed  alone 
the  wayside,  both  the  highways  ana 
bye-ways,  which  he  who  stands  stfll 
may  gather,  and  he  who  runs  may 
read.  There  are  some  touching  lines 
on  the  round-leaved  Sundew.  Ita 
beauty  is  truly  said  to  consist  in  the 
form  and  appearance  of  the  leaves 
which  are  thrown  out  immediately 
from  the  root,  and  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  each  plant 
forming  a  little  circular  plot  of  green 
cup-shaped  leaves,  thickly  frmged 
with  hairs  of  a  deep  rose-colour 
These  hairs  support  small  drops,  or 
globules,  of  a  pellucid  liquor-like  dew, 
which  continue  even  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  fullest  ex« 
posure  to  the  sun.  It  is  found  in 
mossy  bo^,  and  on  the  borders  of 
ponds  and  rivulets  in  moorland  dis- 
tricts. 

TO  THE  EOUKD-LIAVED  SClTDRlir. 

''  By  the  lone  fountain's  secret  bed, 
Where  human  footsteps  rarely  trend, 
*3Iid  the  wild  moor  or  silent  glen, 
The  Sundew  blooms  unseen  by  men  ; 
Spreads  there  her  leaf  of  rosy  hue, 
A  chalice  for  the  morning  dew, 
And,  ere  the  summer's  sun  can  rise, 
Drinlcs  the  pure  waters  of  the  skies. 

"  Wouldst  thou  that  thy  lot  were  given 
Thus  to  receive  the  dews  of  heaven. 
With  heart  prepared,  like  this  meek  flower? 
Come,  then,  and  hail  the  dawning  hour  ; 
So  shall  a  blessing  from  on  high, 
Pure  ns  the  rain  of  summer's  sky, 
Unsullied  as  the  morning  *dcw 
Descend,  and  all  thy  soul  imbue. 

''  Yes  !  like  the  blossoms  of  the  waftle, 
Would  we  the  sky-bom  waters  taste. 
To  the  High  Fountain's  sacred  spring. 
The  chalice  let  us  humbly  bring  : 
So  shall  we  find  the  streams  of  heaven 
To  him  who  seeks  are  freely  given ; 
The  morning  and  the  evening  dew 
Shall  still  our  failing  strength  renew." 

Tlie  common  ftirze,  gorse,  whins, 
— is  not  a  bank  of  it  beautiful,  gleaih- 
ing  goldenly  amid  the  summer  woods, 
and  scenting  the  thin  mists  that  in. 
morning  howt  ^o«lX  on  ct  >^^  \a.VLrmxyx% 
of  the  a\v«kewfed  Vvsct*^  '>^&\^  w^ 
throe  feeWtitt  c\\iatfK«i%  \o  x^ccaxXsiM^ 


pale. " 

tlio  vpispft  that  ever  were  writ- 

»u  flowern,  are  good — at  least, 

^member  no  bad  cues.    So  spi- 

I  in  their  balmy  beauty,  they 

re  DOt  only  clods  but  clod-hop* 

A  bunch  of  flowers  suddenly 

up  before  the  eyes  and  tlie  nose 

e  veriest  blockhead,  makes  him 

le  moment  a  bard — a  poet  The 

ate  and  Hensitive  mind,  again, 

to  the  visitiuprs  of  the  spirit  of 

ty  that  goes  glimpsing  over  the 

r,  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  joy 

ug  as  the  daisies  dance  in  the 

hme.    Gentle  reader!  perhaps 

never  saw  a  daisy  dance  ?  Then 

'ou  much  to  be  pitied.   They  go 

ing  up  hill  and  down  brae,  in  no 

lar  figure,  but  overspreading^  the 

le  green  floor  in  one  indistin- 

liable  gallopade.    The  sunbeams 

.'liich  they  swim  along,  settle; 

lo !  in  an  instant  all  the  dancers 

motionless  on  their  seats.    They 

1  absolutely  rooted  to  the  ground 

id  all  their  faces  covered  witli 

hcs.    But  here  is  a  cowslip,  and 

Absolutely  smell  the  sweet-scent- 

)alc  yellow  blossom.    But  listen 

little  lay  in  honour  of  the  flower. 

THE  COWSLIP. 


A  ^O     XfXf  \M  »  m  WA^*s~^ 


Or  music — 'tis  no  feeble  not 
She  bidii  along  the  valleys  flc 
Ten  thousand  nameless  meIo4 
In  one  full  chorus  swell  the 

'<  Oh,  art  is  but  a  scanty  rill 
That  genial  seasons  scarcely 
But  nature  needs  no  tide's  n 
To  fill  afresh  her  flowing  nr 
She  gathers  all  her  rich  Bvp] 
Wber«  n«ver-ialling  waters 

But  let  us  now  pensive 
the  leaves  of  the  "  Sacred 
Some  of  them  are  truly 
and  will  bear  to  be  res 
hymns  of  James  MontgOE 
ber,  or  of  Keeble.     Oh 
le  who  take  pen  in  I 
ut  write  from  the  hear 
women,  and  children,  ha 
and  we  would  fain  beli< 
hearts  either — nay,  good 
the  Prince  of  the  Air,  fee 
called  on  by  thoughta,  ^ 
sinners  unexpressed,  al 
them  unseen, 

"  And  then  a  wicked  wl 
Their  hearts  as  dry  as  dt 

Then  the  cx>rrupt  becoi 
and  great  proaers.  Poe 
not,  brightens  not  for  su* 
there  was  music  in  thei 
in  dim  memory  of  the  p 
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That  in  her  fane  thou  |>rayest ; 

That  woods  and  rills  can  teach : 
Yes,  more  than  e'er  Iljrnas 

Taaght  sagM  by  his  stream  ; 
Or  groves  beside  Cephissua, 

That  waved  o>r  Plato^s  dream. 

'*  Then  leave  these  vales  below  thee ; 

Come,  stretch  thine  eagle  eye, 
And  nature  more  will  shew  thee 

Of  him  thou  canst  not  spy. 
Gaze  on  the  fire-stream,  pouring 

Down  Etna's  viny  steep  ; 
Go  where  the  billow's  roaring 

Is  loudest  on  the  deep. 

**  Where  earthquakes  mutter  deadly. 

And  domes  and  turrets  reel ; 
Where  camel-bells  pause  dreadly, 

Qaench*d  In  the  hot  Samiel ; 
Where  thunders  roll  before  him. 

And  where  his  lightnings  shine, 
Bow,  tremble,  and  adore  him ; 

For  this — this  God  is  thine. 

"  Yet  see,  through  clouds -storm-broken^ 
The  dove-borne  olive  bough  ! 

Take  thou,  and  bind  that  token 
Around  thine  awe-struck  brow. 

Then  where  his  bow  he  spreadeth. 
Behold  him  dark  no  more  ; 

Himj  who  the  wild  waves  treadetli, 

-    Seek  now  on  yon  green  shore. 

"Around  his  footsteps  springing. 

What  wreaths  embalm  the  air ! 
While  hills  break  forth  in  singing. 

Go,  trace  those  footsteps  there : 
Wlien  mom*s  first  beam  from  slumbers 

Awakes  the  dewy  flowers ; 
Or  with  that  bird  whose  numbers 

Charm  starry  midnight  hours. 

"  To  Him  let  rapture  wing  thee. 
From  heights  where  eagles  dwell ; 

Or  let  the  glad  bee  bring  thee 
'Home  to  her  thymy  cell. 

Where'er  thou  wilt,  observe  him 
In  things  that  fairest  shine  ; 

Then,  joyful,  fly  to  serve  him, 
For  He — ^that  God— is  thine.*' 

There  is  something  profound  in 
the  pathos  of  the  lines  addressed  **  To 
the  Magdalen.*' 

''  Yes,  weep,  O  woman  frail  and  fair ; 

Though  tears  tliat  fall  so  fast 
Amid  tAat  bright  up-braided  hair 

Can  ne'er  efface  4he  past. 

*i  Thaughother  drops,  whose  power  drvine 

Can  wash  thy  aUunu  away, 
Must  plead  e'en  more  than    leAn  .like 
tbiae;  "^ 

More  My  wtm  thm  ihtf. 


"  Had  He  who  pardons  bid  thee  bring  ' 

Those  tears  his  love  to  buy. 
That  word  had  ne'er  unsealed  the  qkring 

That  fills  thy  streaming  «ye. 

"Ah  'twa^  not  Sinai's  flash  that  taught 

That  frozen  fount  to  glow : 
No — milder,  mightier  rays  it  canght; 

And  lo,  the  waters  flow ! 


"  Pour  then  thine  odours — pour,  and 
In  Him  on  whom  they  fall. 

The  vase  of  clay  that  holds  for  thee 
Balm  costlier  far  than  all. 


"  More  fragrant  unction  on  that  brow 
Rests,  where  his  Father  smiled : 

He  bears  a  brother's  name ;  for  thtftf. 
Thou  too  art  call'd  a  child. 

"  Oh  wondrous ! — pour  a  heaven  of  tears : 

When  sin's  erased  above. 
How  dark  that  record  torn  appearsi 

In  the  full  light  of  love!** 

We  have  room  for  one  other  strain. 
It  is  not  without  majesty — and  would 
do  honour  to  a  far  higher  name  than 
that  of  Samuel  Miller  Waring. 


**  Peace !  peace !  swelling  trump  that 
peatest 
The  praises  to  victory  given ! 
Let  the  harp,  with  the  chords  that  are 
sweetest, 
Sound  softly — '  The  banner  of  heaven ! 
Oh  bring   forth   the  cross-bearing 
banner ! 
The  banner !  the  banner  of  heaven  \\ 

«  Never  blood  of  the  vanquished  imbrued 
it: 
Those  drops  from  the  Victor  did  flow ; 
And  the  tears  that  alone  have  bedew'd  \t 
Were  shed  o'er  the  wonnds  of  a  foe. 

There  is  victory  dwells  In  the  banMr 
Of  the  Leader  that  bled  for  his  foe, 

"  Yon  standard,  inwoven  with  flowers 
From  the  groves  where  sages  have  trod. 

And  from  Paradise  too — how  it  toweri! 
'Tis  all,  save  the  banner  of  God. 

Oh  give  us  the  banner ! — the  banner ! 
Bring  forth  the  true  banner  of  God  T 

"  Whence  came  that  fierce  zeal  that  ia 
glowing — • 
That  would  call  down  the  flame  fram 
above? 
Proud  spirits  their  missiles  are  thfat(« 
ing  -.— 
Ah,  wVieT«  \a  Wk*  \st3iti«t  <s.^\w%^ 
The  \iiLTO«\— o\l  \»t\ii%  ^«^  ^ 


iiiiiri  intjii—— uiiim*  oi»  •■■••■  •"•••••~-  • 
•y  foU ! — 'tis  th«  baiuicr  of  bea- 
Ten !" 

,  WO  inuKt  quote  rot  another 
loein.    Which  shaint  be  V 

rrrK&  weepiko. 
rang  in  porpoie— fmll  in  power, 
irf.  now  the  pledge  so  lately  giren  ? 
>d — to  creatiireft  of  «n  lioiir ; 
1  to  the  challenged  bolts  of  heaven ! 

I  that  fierce  eye  e'er  pour  the  stream 
beart- wrung  tears  before  its  God  ? 
did  the  rtick  in  Horeb  seem, 
i  moment  ere  it  felt  the  rod. 

Jesus  turns: — mysterious  drops 
'ore  that  kindly  glance  flow  fast ; 
>lt  the  snows  from  mountain  top^ 
len  the  dark  wintry  hour  Is  past 

at  might  it   he  tliat  glance  conhl 

mint? 

1  one  deep-touching  impress  blend 

more   than  sage — the  more  than 

mint — 

e  more  than  sympathizing  friend? 

IS  it,  that  lightning  thought  retraced 
me  hallowed  liour  beneath  the  moon  ? 
ralk,  or  converse  high,  that  graced 
le  templets  column*d  sliade  at  noon  ? 

IT,  did  tliat  face  to  memory*s  tyt. 


gitt,  is  tlioucoiorm  tcnihiu* 
a  friend.  Albums  might  1 
lories  for  such  production 
way,  speaking:  of  Albums- 
Charles  LauiD  for  his  Albi 
80  bo^iutifully  printed  and 
his  young  friend  Edwar 
himself  gifted  with  muc 
feeling  and  fancy,  witness  h 
mas."  Charles  I  we  love  i 
ing  strain  :— 

AKCKL  nEi.r. 

•*  This  rare  tablet  doth  Indu 

Poverty  with  sanctitude. 

l>ast  midnight  this  poor  mail 

And  yet  the  work  is  not  hall 

Which  must  supply  from  ear 

A  feeble  bed-rid  parent's  w»i 

Her  sleep-charged  eyes  exem 

And  holy  hands  take  up  the 

Unseen  the  rock  and  Kpindle 

And  do  her  earthly  drudger; 

Sleep,  saintly  poor  oue,  sleef 

And,  waking,  find  thy  labou 

Ferchance  she  knows  it  by  1 

Her  eye  hath  caught  the  gol 

Angelic  presence  testifying, 

That  round  her  every  where 

Ostents  from  which  she  maj 

That  mnch  of  Heaven  is  in 

Skirthig  her  own  bright  hai 

And  to  tl»e  simny  add  more 

Now  on  that  aged  face  they 

Streaming  from  thecmclfix 

^  m  •  .    ■  •       «.         «•       -1 
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THE  R8VEXCES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SNGLAND.'* 


Weddkd  by  rooted  principle  to  tbe 
old  and  tried  InititutionB  of  the  coun- 
try, we  gladly  avail  ourtelveB  of  the 
clear  and  conclusive  arguments  used 
In  this  little  publication,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissipating  the  monstrous  de- 
lusions whicn  are  too  prevalent  with 
respect  to  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  more  enlightened 
members  of  tliat  establishment  ap- 
pear to  us  to  treat  with  too  much 
contempt,  the  effect  which  must  be 
produced  upon  the  public  mind  by 
the  incessant  miHrepreseutatious  of 
Its  enemies:  reposinff  listlessly,  or 
over-confidently,  in  tne  security  of 
legal  protection,  they  seem  to  conisi- 
der  it  unnecessarv  to  counteract  the 
efforts  of  those  who  labour  to  under- 
mine the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
ordained  by  the  Htato.  The  ever-vi- 
gilant and  indefatigable  enemies  of 
all  institutions  which  liavo  a  tendency 
to  uphold  social  order  and  public  mo- 
rals, dexterously  take  advantage  of 
tills  supinenetts,  and  are  tlius  enabled, 
almost  uncontradicted  and  uurefuted, 
to  exaggerate,  in  the  groHsest  manner, 
the  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  well  as  mis- 
represent die  sources  from  which 
thoBc  revenues  are  really  derived. 
In  the  little  work,  from  the  pages  of 
which  we  purpose  borrowing  largely, 
the  most  important  and  dangerous  of 
these  misrepresentations  are,  as  we 
conceive,  very  succef^sfuUy  exposed. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  us  so  well  cal- 
culated to  serve  tlie  object  which  it 
has  in  view,  that  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend its  contents  to  the  attention  of 
all  thoae  who  are  desirous  to  uphold 
the  Enriish  EatablishmenL 

The  first  fallacy  to  which  the  au- 
thor adverts  is^  the  verv  common  and 
prevalent  notion, that  all  themembers 
of  the  community  are  compelled  by 
law  to  pay  towards  the  mamtenance 
of  a  set  of  teachers  appointed,  by  a 
part  only,  though  it  be  a  majority,  to 
preach  a  particular  system  of  doc- 
trine: that  those  who  dissent  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  support  their  own  refi- 


fious  teachers  by  voluntair  contri- 
utions,  are  c<mipelled«  in  addition  to 
ihia  burden,  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  established 
clergy,  and  bear  their  full  proportion 
of  the  expenseattendfngthediaeharge 
of  the  ecclesiastical  functions  ordam- 
ed  by  the  state.  There  can,  indeed, 
be  little  doubt,  tlmt  much  of  the  hos- 
tility felt  towards  the  Established 
Church,  by  the  various  classes  of  dis- 
senters throughout  the  empire,  arises 
from  the  belief,  that  they  are  compel- 
led by  law  to  contribute,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  their  property, 
towards  the  maintenance  ot  the  esta- 
blished clergy.  Nor  is  this  delusion 
confined  to  those  who  dissent  from 
the  Cliurch ;  it  operates,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  powerfully,  as  well  as  exten- 
sively, on  the  minds  of  persons  who 
might  be  expected  to  be  exempt  from 
its  influence.  A  larce  portion  of 
the  population  of  England  has  been 
taugnt  to  consider  tiie  established 
clergy  as  a  body  of  public  function- 
aries ordained  by  the  state,  and  draw- 
ing a  proportion  of  iheir  stipeuds/rom 
the  property  of  every  member  of  the 
community.  But  this  is  a  gross  and 
dangerous  falla<*y,  arising  from  an  en- 
tire misconception  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  revcniies  attached  to  ec- 
clesiastical oflicps.  There  is,  in  truth, 
no  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
legislature  compels  all  the  members 
ofthe  community  to  pay  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  set  of  teachers,  ap- 
pointed to  preach  a  particular  system 
of  doctrines.  The  author  before  us 
has,  we  think,  succeeded  in  proving, 
not  only  that  the  minority  of  the  peo- 
ple who  dissent  from  tlie  Church  do 
not  really  bear  the  proportion  which 
is  alleged  to  fall  upon  them  of  the 
expense  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions ordained  by  tlie  State;  but 
also  that  the  established  clerffy  can- 
not properly  be  said  to  receive  pay 
from  any  member  of  the  communitv, 
whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  his 
creed,  or  the  amount  or  nature  of  his 
jHToperty.  ••  It  must,"  he  adds,  "  be 
obsen-ed,  that  ivfaen  It  is  alleged  that 
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tious  established  by  the  majority,' 
a  mere  truism,  which  admits  of  no 
ore  dispute  than  the  assertion  that 
I  the  occupiers  of  land  are  comuel- 
d  to  pay  towards  the  support  ot  its 
fners.  But  if  it  be  used  in  another 
nse — in  that  of  transferring  to  eo 
esiastics  property,  which  either  in 
[uity  or  law  belongs  to  those  who 
e  said  to  pay  them,  the  expression 
volves  a  plain  fisdlacy ;  for  it  will 
>t  be  difficult  to  prove  that,  in  this 
tter  sense,  no  payment  is  made  to- 
ards  the  discharge  of  tlie  ecclesias- 
cal  functions  ordained  by  the  state 
Y  any  member  of  the  civil  conunu- 
ity." 

If  any  member  of  the  community 
m  properly  be  said  to  contribute 
iwards  the  expense  of  supporting  an 
cclesiastical  establishment,  it  must 
lanifestly  be  in  one  or  other  of  the 
iree  following  capacities— he  must 
0  it  either  as  the  occupier  of  land 
-as  the  owner  of  land— or  as  Uie  con- 
luner  of  agricultural  produce. 

^'  That  this  burden  does,  not  fall  on  the 
7cupier  of  land  can  be  rendered  abundant- 
r  clear.  Assume  that  the  incumbent  of  m 
arish  receiyes,  in  lien  of  tithes,  m  compo- 
rinn  Af  fivp  nhillinoii  ner  acre,  and  the 


««.VCi*tU   uy    UiC  CCCJCBlOStlM 

lieu  of  tithes,  is  it  not  a  r 
quence  that  the  hi/  propri 
Jjas  to  defray  the  whole  ex] 
clesiastical  functions  ordair 
By  way  of  replying  to  the 
may  be  asked.  Did  not  th 
his  ancestor  purchase  his 
the  claim  of  the  tithe-owne 
the  price  paid  for  it  lea 
amount  of  the  fee  simp] 
tithes,  than  it  would  inevi 
if  the  estate  had  been  pun 
this  burden?  If  these  questi 
as  they  must  be,  in  the  afi 
necessarily  follow,  that  ther< 
ground  for  alleging,  that  t 
reality  contributes  towardi 
an  ecclesiastical  esublishn 
turn  of  the  produce  of  th 
been  reserved  andsetapai 
for  eccleiiusHcal  purposet 
property  of  the  present  I 
estate  on  vhich  it  is  Uvici 
helong  to  any  of  his  imm 
sors.  Every  aae  of  land  < 
the  limits  of  England  anc 
cmpt  from  tidies,  has  be 
subject  to  that  burden,  fn 
antecedent  to  any  written 
every  successive  transfer  of 
the  estimated  value  of  th 
invariably  deducted  from 
it  by  the  purchaser.    It 
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upon  the  occupier  or  owner  of  the  soil,  but 
upon  the  consumer  of  titheable  commodi- 
ties :  admitting  that  tithes  neither  diminish 
the  net  revenue  or  rent  of  the  owner,  nor 
the  profits  of  the  occupier  of  land,  they 
allege  that  this  burden  makes  an  addition 
of  one-tenth  to  the  money  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle on  which  it  is  levied.  In  order  to 
place  in  a  clear  light  the  opinion  entertain- 
ed by  this  class  of  economists  with  respect 
to  the  practical  effect  of  tithes,  let  it  be  as- 
sumed that  an  acre  of  land  subject  to  this 
burden,  and  let  for  forty  shillings,  produces 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  which  sell  for  ont 
hundred  shillings ;  the  tithe  of  the  produce 
of  this  acre  would  be  two  bushels  ot  wheat, 
worth  ten  shillings.  Adam  Smith,  and 
other  eminent  writers,  who  have  been  hither- 
to regarded  as  authorities  in  questions  of 
political  economy,  admit  that  if  the  ten 
shillings  levied  as  tithes  in  the  case  here 
stated  ceased  to  be  exacted,  the  amount 
would  be  added  to  the  rent  already  received 
by  the  landlord,  but  that  it  would  make  no 
alteration  in  the  money  or  selling  price  of 
the  wheat  which  this  land  produces.  But 
the  persons  who  have  recently  set  them- 
selves up  as  oracles  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
pronounce  this  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion ; 
they  contend,  that  if  tithes  were  not  levied 
on  the  acre  in  question,  the  result  would  be, 
not  that  the  landlord  would  add  ten  shil- 
lings to  the  forty  shillings  now  received  by 
him  as  rent,  but  that  the  market  price  of 
wheat  would  fall  one-tenth,  and  that  the 
•grower  would  sell  the  whole  twenty  bush- 
els for  ninety  shillings, — the  price  which 
he  now  obtains  for  eighteen  bushels. 

'^  This  singular  theory  of  what  its  au- 
thors quaintly  term  the '  incidence  of  tithes,' 
is  made  to  rest  on  a  basis  equally  singu- 
lar :  it  is  assumed  as  a  fact  not  to  be  con- 
troverted, that  the  least  fertile  soil  brought 
in  this  country  into  a  state  of  tillage  pays 
no  rent.  The  expense  of  raising  wheat 
upon  this  ^  least  fertile  soil,*  is  then  assu- 
med to  be  the  ^  natural  cost  of  production,' 
which  regulates  the  market  value  of  wheat 
grown  not  only  upon  that  *•  least  fertile 
soil,'  but  upon  all  other  soils,  however  su- 
perior in  quality.  From  these  premises  they 
deduce  it  as  an  inference,  that  tithes,  add- 
ing one-tenth  to  the  cost  of  producing  wheat 
on  the  least  fertile  soil  in  a  state  of  tillage, 
must  at  the  same  time  make  an  addition  of 
one-tenth  to  the  money  price  of  all  the 
wheat  offered  for  sale  in  the  public 
market. 

*'  But  the  very  fact  on  which  this  delu- 
sive theory  is  constructed  is  ntterly  desti- 
tute of  foundation.  That  the  least  fertile 
soil  retained  in  a  state  of  tillage  pajrs  no 
rent,— that  the  owner  of  the  least  produc 
tive  spot  in  a  state  of  cultivation  will  per- 
mit it  to  be  occupied  for  any  length  of  time 
without  exacting  some  part  ofitB  produce, 
under  the  denomination  of  renty  is  an  as- 
nobjptkm  coDtxofexted  by  geoentl  ezpe* 


rience.  No  spot  of  land  can  be  found  in 
England  or  Wales,  permanently  retained 
in  a  state  of  tillage,  which  yields  the  owner 
no  surplus  of  its  produce  as  rent.  The  rtrf 
worst  soil  which  can  be  tilled,  with  the  rea* 
sonable  prospect  of  a  remunerating  profit^ 
possesses  some  natural  powers  and  local  ad* 
vantages  which  are  the  property  of  the 
owner,  and  for  the  use  of  which  he  will  ex- 
act some  amount  of  compensation  from  the 
occupier. 

^'  Suppose,  however,  it  be  conceded,  in 
the  teeth  of  all  practical  experience  upon 
this  subject,  that  the  least  fertile  soil,  m  « 
state  of  tillage,  subject  to  tithes,  yields  no 
surplus  as  rent,  but  barely  makes  the  or* 
dinary  return  of  profits  for  the  capital  em* 
ployed  in  its  cultivation,.— stUl  this  eon* 
cession  will  not  support  the  inference  which 
is  drawn  from  it :  for  it  will  by  no  means 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  tnat  the  ab« 
straction  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
of  this  ^  least  fertile  soil'  will  affect  th6 
money  price  of  the  other  nine  parts  when 
brought  to  market.  For  this  ^  least  fertile 
soil,'  even  upon  the  supposition  that  H 
yields  no  surplus  as  rent,  evidently  yields 
a  surplus  beyond  the  cost  of  tillage,  ai 
tithes.  If  the  demand  for  tithes  ceased  to 
exist,  the  consequence  in  this  very  case 
would  be, — not  that  the  market  value  of 
tlie  whole  produce  would  be  diminished^ 
but—that  the  landowner,  who  is  now  said 
to  receive  nothing,  would  then  obtain  at 
rent  the  portion  which  is  at  present  the 
property  of  the  tithe-owner. 

^^  Granting,  therefore,  a  fact  which  no 
man  can  credit,— that  the  least  fertile  soil 
permanently  retained  in  a  state  of  tillace 
yields  no  surplus  to  the  landowner,  sSl 
it  appears  clear  that  the  amount  now  levied 
upon  it  as  tithes  would,  if  this  claim  wert 
abolished,  be  exacted  from  the  cultivator 
of  the  same  soil,  as  rent,  by  the  landlords 
For  even  those  who  most  strenuously  con* 
tend  that  the  burden  of  tithes  falls  ulti- 
mately upon  the  consumer  of  agricultural 
produce,  will,  it  is  presumed,  admit  thai 
the  produce  of  the  least  fertile  soil  perma- 
nently retained  in  a  state  of  tillage,  paying 
no  rent,  but  subject  to  tithes,  must  yield  a 
remunerating  profit  to  the  cultivator^., 
otherwise  he  would  cease  to  till  it.  Wert 
the  charge  for  tithes  to  be  abolished,  It 
would  evidently  yield  more  than  the  aver, 
age  profit  of  capital  by  the  amount  of  Uie 
tithes  now  levied  upon  it ;  and  this  ezceiB 
of  profit,  arising  from  the  abolition  of 
tithes,  would  be  instantly  claimed  by  the 
landowner,  who,  as  these  persons  assert| 
now  receives  no  rent  for  his  land.  Let  it 
be  assumed  that  the  produce  of  a  given 
extent  of  fertile  soil,  which  is  said  to  pay 
no  rent,  sells  for  £40,  and  that  \.Vi<&  OoSqcbl 
of  the  tithe-ownct,  tkO'v  wEkio^Tk^XTi^XA  fi.^ 
were  to  cea&e  ;  ^o^\^  \h«  ^\tf^  m^ 
which  now  «dl&  £«  £4^,  >ft^  Vx^  ^•^^^ 
sold  fot  uo  i&oi«  ^2lftKBk  fiaft^    ^  X^^ 


[uoncps.  Tins  is  a  inaiiiieM 
istency :  for  if  it  could  boron- 
apparent,  tliat  tithes  iiioreaso 
oney  price  of  the  produce  of 
ne-tenth,  it  would  follow,  as  an 
ible  consequence,  that  the  pay- 
of  rent  must  raise  this  price 
u^er  in  the  same  ratio  as  its 
at  might  be  found  to  exceed 
f  the  nthes. 

ere  seems,  therefore,  no  ground 
iver  for  the  assertion,  that  tithes 
any  addition  to  the  excliange- 
ralue  of  the  articles  of  consump- 
on  which  they  are  levied,  and 
the  consumer  of  agricultural 
uce  in  the  form  of  an  increased 
i:  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
)  clear  that  a  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  same  money-price  in  the 
cet,  whether  the  crop,  of  which 
•rms  a  part,  has  been  tithed  or 

is,  we  apprehend,a  maxim  whicli 
political  economists  will  venture 
mtrovert,  that  the  selling  price  of 
y  commodity  must  be  regulated 
;ne  relative  proportion  subsisting 
^cen  the  supply  and  the  demand 
le  market— It  can  manifestly  make 
lifierence  whether  this  supply  be 
lishcd  by  one  or  by  fifty  sellers, 
.etlier  one  hundred  bushels  of 
est  be  brought  to  market  by  tlie 
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"Tithos,  tlioroforc,*'  con 

author, "  constitute  niorol 

of  tliC  suri)lu8  produce  ( 

which  the  cultivator  yield 

cleHiastical,  instead  of  a  1 

Tlieir  burden  docs  not  fal 

consumer,  because  they  d 

the  price  of  agricultural 

nor  upon  the  occupier,  1: 

rent  is  reduced  in  propo: 

average  value  of  the  tithei 

the  o^^Tier,  because  this 

ti^eu  into  calculation  wl 

perty  which  he  holds  was  ] 

We  are  aware  of  but  oi 

which  can  be  made  to  thi 

elusion.  It  is  perfectly  ck 

respect  to  the  quantity^  < 

ral  produce  actually  rais 

that  portion  of  it  which  i 
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the  consumer  whether 
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other  legal  exeniptioiip,  or  under  tlie 

EroviBions  of  the  uumerous  euclosure 
ills,  which,  within  the  course  of  the 
last  ccutury,  have  heen  passed  by  the 
legiblature,  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Hurface  of  England  has  be- 
come exonerated  from  the  payment 
of  tithes.  Now,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  asking,  are  those  parishes  or  farms, 
which  are  tithe-free,  better  cultiva- 
ted and  more  productive  than  other 
parishes  or  farms,  of  eaual  quality, 
Htill  subject  to  tithes  ?  \Ve  are  told 
that  they  are  not.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  assured,  that  Kent,  where  tithes 
are  more  rigidly  exacted  than  in  any 
other  district,  is  still  the  best  culti- 
\at«d  of  any  county  in  England.  If 
this  be  tlie  fact,  tliere  is  an  end  to  the 
objection  raised  against  tithes,  on  tlie 
ground  that  they  operate  as  a  general 
discouragement  to  tillage.  That  they 
do  so  act  in  particular  mstances,  we 
can  readily  conceive;  but  these  partial 
exceptions  cannot  go  for  much  in  the 

general  argument.  But  to  remove 
lis  objection  altogether,  the  mode  is 
both  simple  and  obvious  :  Let  a  law 
be  passed,  enabling  the  owners  of 
tithes,  like  the  owners  of  land,  to 
grant  leases  for  a  term  of  years  cer- 
tain, and  this  objection  would  in- 
stantly vanish.  The  only  impediment 
which  tithes  can  throw  in  the  way  of 
investing  capital  in  the  improvement 
of  land,  would  bo  at  once  removed  ; 
and  such  an  arrangement  being  ef- 
fected, the  community  at  large  would 
not  care  one  straw  whether  the  land- 
owner should  take  the  whole  sur- 
plus produce  to  hims(?lf,  or  be  com- 
pelled to  share  it  witli  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal proprietor,  ^^*e,  therefon»,  con- 
fidently hope,  that  the  judicious  mea- 
sure recently  introduced  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  for  the 
present  withdrawn,  will  be  resumed 
and  completed  in  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion; we  are  convinced  that,  when  car- 
ried into  eflect,  it  will  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  Church  than  any  law 
which  has  been  passed  since  the  Re- 
formation. 

Most  of  the  persons  who  propose 
to  alter  the  mode  in  which  the  clergy 
of  the  English  establishment  are  now 
provided  for,  would  have  us  believe, 
tliat  tithes  constitute  a  general  tax, 
originally  imposed  upon  the  nation 
hyVskrViamenU  On  thin  ground  \\\^y 
coutend,  that  this  tfpecies  of  property 
0tUJ  belougn  to  the  puhlicj  imd  that 
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the  legislature  has  a  moral  and  con- 
stitutional right  to  deal  with  this  pro- 
perty as  it  may  think  fit,— to  with- 
draw any  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  it, 
from  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  and 
dignities  to  which  it  is  now  attached, 
and  appropriate  it  to  any  other  pur- 
])Ose  which  may  appear  beneficial  to 
tlie  public.  But  such  a  representa- 
tion of  the  origin  of  tithes  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  fairest  deduc- 
tion from  historical  probabilities.  A 
very  brief  summary  of  the  steps  by 
which  ecclesiastical  benefices  origfn* 
ally  acquired  the  endowments  now 
attached  to  them  will  serve  to  dissl- 
])atc  many  of  tlie  delusions  wbidi 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
churdi  revenues. 

^  We  learn,  from  undoubted  autho- 
rity, that  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity,  a  general  fund  was  es- 
tablished in  every  congregation  or 
church  by  the  voluntary  contribudon 
of  its  members.  "  Tlie  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles*'  advised  that  every  nuin 
should  lay  up  for  this  treasury  a 
weekly  '*  offering,  more  or  less  iii  its 
amount,*'  as  the  Lord  had  prospered 
him.    Tlie  custom  or  law  t>y  which 
the  Jews  devoted  a  tenth  part  of  their 
earnings  to  religious  purposes,  \vbb 
by  degrees  very  generally  adopted,  of 
their  own  accord,  by  the  converts  to 
Christianity.    The  supplies  thus  vo- 
luntarily raised,  formed,  in  fact,  the 
only  source  from  which  the  Cbristisn 
commonwealth  derived  its  revenues 
for  a  period  of  about  two  centuries 
after  the  death  of  its  founder.    But 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  the  custom 
of  bestowing  permanent  endowments 
of  land  upon  particular  churches  be- 
gan to  be  prevalent ;  for,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  succeeding  centurj^the 
wealth  of  the  church  jls  s^d  tofiave 
in  many  places  be'ie  ome  s'o  consMer- 
able  as  to  attract  ihc  cupidity  dT the 
Roman  Em  per  o  rs.  Indeed,  Fauther, 
in  his  treatise  on  benefices,  sta^  it 
to  be  his  o  pinion,  that  the  greedy  wish 
of  getting  hold  of  these  endowmenta 
formed  the  real,  though  concealed, 
Qf^nse  of  the  persecuticms which  arose 
g^ain  St  the  church  after  the  death  of 
(J  om  modus.    It  is,  however,  wide  of 
o  ur  purpose  to  trace  t,U^  ^st^Kn^sw^  ^ 

\\a\\,  t\\QYefQite«^«A&  Q(a^x  «a^^^ 
out  oNvn  couuXr;«  «a^^w!oX^ 
inauwi  m  \v\tVaaL  ^ixwft  WflW> 


pacious  rc&iuciice  in  wiucii  iiicy  iiugui 
ell  in  common.  Austin,  under  the  title 
Bishop,  was  appointed  the  supjrintend- 
;  of  these  ecclesiastics,  who,  acting  under 
1  orders,  laboured  to  propagate  the  new 
th  in  different  parts  of  £thcll>ert*8  king- 
m. 
'^  Thus,  in  fact,  wms  laid  the  foundation 

an  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  this 
mtry.  At  that  period,  the  church  which 
og  Ethelbert  had  giyen  to  the  monks  on 
;ir  arrival  in  the  island,  was  the  only 
isccrated  place  of  Christian  worship  in 
!  kingdom  of  Kent ;  it  was  the  otxis  or 
It  of  the  bishop,  and  the  whole  of  what 
ms  the  modem  county  went  under  the 
lomination  of  9'«gM»m,  paracia,  parish, 

district,  appendant  to  the  cathedral 
irch.  At  that  time,  the  population  of 
!nt  was  scattered  throughout  detached 
mlets,  which  had  been  cleared  of  wood, 
i  brought  under  tillage ;  these  villages, 
little  colonies  of  cultivators,  were  occa- 
aally,  or  perhaps  periodically,  visited  by 
lerant  missionaries,  dispatched  from  their 
ef  residence  at  Canterbury.  At  first, 
ine  worship  must  have  been  performed 
lome  private  and  unconsecrated  dwelling 
late  in  the  village :  here  the  inhabitants 
;he  surrounding  districts  assembled,  and 
e  the  travelling  missionary  expounded 
:he  peasantry  the  doctrines  of  the  true 
h.  That  this  mode  of  imparting  reli. 
us  instruction  prevailed  in  the  wildest 
I  least  populous  parts  of  the  country  at 
Iter  period,  is  a  fact^  which  we  learn  from 
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vated  his  estate,  a  more 
gular  administration  of  re 
than  could  have  been  ( 
casual  visits  of  an  itinera 
obviate  the  manifest  incc 
irregular  system  o(  rel: 
he  built,  at  his  own  coi 
church  in  which  the  inhi 
trict  might  assemble  foi 
and  a  house,  with  an  atta 
the  minister  might  inhat 
created  a  parochial  benefi 
freely,  and  expressly  c 
certain  portion  of  the  gn 
estate  as  an  independen 
provision  for  each  succi 
constantly  resident  upon 
voting  his  attention  to 
moral  improvement  of  tl 
''In  this  manner  it  i 
the  county,  of  Kent,  but 
island,  became  originall 
rishes  ;  not  all  at  once  fc 
lation  or  legislative  em 
dually,  according  to  th 
circumstances  of  the  v 
estates.  It  was  the  worl 
cular  era,  but  of  a  long  s 
a  parish  was  instituted  w 
owner  felt  disposed  to  bi 
found  a  benefice  for  the 
tion  of  his  tenants. 

''  This  furnishes  a  si 
for  the  singular  forms  ar 
of  English  parishes.  WJ 
was  instituted  by  the  owr 
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long.  Th€&e  anomalies  appear  to  be  quite 
inexplicable  upon  any  otherhypotheBU  than 
that  which  has  been  here  put  forward  to 
account  for  the  institution  of  benefices  and 
the  origin  of  tithes.  In  every  reasonable 
mind  they  must  succeed  as  effectually  as 
the  testimony  of  existing  documents  in 
establishing  the  conviction,  that  the  endow* 
ments  of  English  parish  churches  were 
originally  derived  from  the  free  and  spon« 
taneous  grants  o(  the  owners  of  estates. 
These  owners  endowed  the  benefices  which 
they  founded  with  the  tenth  of  the  produce, 
not  only  of  their  principal  estates,  but  also 
of  such  detached  parcels  of  land  as  happened 
to  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  churches  which 
they  had  built. 

*^  The  extent  to  which  the  institution  of 
parishes  had  proceeded  in  the  southern 
division  of  this  island  at  the  date  of  the 
Domesday  survey,  is  a  matter  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity.  The  whole  number 
of  churches  mention^  in  that  celebrated 
record  amounts  to  about  I7OO.  But  as  the 
precept  issued  for  its  execution  did  not 
expressly  require  a  return  of  churches,  it 
leaves  room  to  suspect  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, these  structures  were  omitted. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  churches 
actually  inserted  in  the  Norman  survey  fall 
considerably  short  of  the  number  of  such 
structures  actually  existing  in  this  country 
at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  • 

^'  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  nunu 
ber  of  parish  churches  built  before  the  con. 
quest,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
Uie  greater  portion  of  our  parochial  bene- 
fices are  of  more  recent  institution,  and  owe 
their  endowments  to  the  politic  munificence 
of  the  early  Norman  barons  or  their  imme- 
diate successors. 

^'  Secure  in  the  possession  of  the  manors 
which  their  leader  had  conferred  upon  them, 
and  naturalized  in  their  adopted  country, 
the  followers  of  the  Conqueror  turned  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates 
and  the  civilisation  of  their  vassals.  They 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  which, 
at  their  own  expense,  they  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  tenants  and  re- 
tainers. Hence  parish  churches  and  par- 
sonage houses  sprung  up  on  every  consi- 
derable estate,  built  and  endowed  by  their 
owners.  Another  circumstance  operated 
very  powerfully  in  adding  to  the  number 
of  parish  churches  endowed  during  this 
period.  The  original  grantees  of  the  crown, 
m  many  instances,  split  their  extensive 
manors  into  minor  fragments,  which  they 
conferred  upon  subinfeudatories.  These 
sabgrantees  claimed  and  exercised,  as  of 
common  right,  the  privilege  of  building 
churches  on  the  fees  which  they  thus  ac- 
quired ;  and  to  avail  themselves  of  this  pri- 
▼ilc;^  tbejr  wen  impelled  by  two  motives : 
^Wbea  the  Bubinfeudatory  built  a  church 
njHm  his  own  e$ute,  his  tenants  and  do- 


nience  of  resorting  for  religious  purposes 
to  the  mother  church,  lying  generally  at 
some  distance  from  them.  As  long  as  no 
church  existed  in  the  underfee,  the  tithes 
of  its  produce  were  demandable  by  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  mother  church,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  superior  lord ;  but  as  soon 
as  a  church  was  built  and  consecrated  upon 
the  subfee,  it  became  an  independent  pa- 
rish, and  Uie  tithes  vested  in  an  incumbent 
nominated  by  the  owner  of  the  propertf, 
from  the  produce  of  which  they  accrued* 
The  grantees  of  mesne  manors  were  tfani 
impe&ed  to  build  churches  on  their  estates^ 
not  only  for  the  convenience  and  accommo- 
dation of  their  tenants,  but  frequently  for 
the  more  interested  purpose  of  securing  to 
themselves  the  right  of  nominating  the  in« 
dividual  entitled  to  receive  the  tithes.*' 

The  writer  introduces  yarious  spe- 
cimens  of  ancient  grants  of  unques- 
tionable authenticity,  which  render 
it  clear,  that  the  above  is  a  correct 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  endowments 
now  attached  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices. The  lord  of  a  manor,  or  rather 
the  owner  of  an  estate  acquired  by 
a  grant  from  the  crown,  by  descent^ 
or  by  purchase,  erected  a  church  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district,  who  were  then 
his  tenants  at  will,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  tenth,  or  some  other  propor- 
tion, of  the  whole  produce.  Hencet 
the  ancient  limits  of  a  private  estate 
became  the  public  boundaries  of  the 
subsisting  parish.  The  emoluments 
set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
incumbent,  made  no  addition  to  the 
burdens  already  pressing  upon  the 
occupiers,  as  they  formed  in  fact  a 
deduction  from  that  portion  of  the 
surplus  produce,  which  would  other- 
wise liave  fallen  to  the  share  of  the 
owner,  under  the  denomination  of 
rent. 

^'  Assuming,"  he  proceeds,  *<  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  origin  of  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments to  be  correct,  it  necessarily-  fol- 
lows, that  the  advantages  which  the  inluu 
bitants  of  a  parish  derive  in  a  religiontf 
moral,  social,  or  political  view,  from  the 
discharge  of  the  ecclesiastical  functions  or- 
dained by  the  state,  were  originally  a  gra- 
tuitous boon  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  who  first  built  a 
church,  and  endowed  it  with  tithes.  The 
funds  now  expended  in  maintaining  these 
institutions  arc  the  proceeds  of  his  bounty. 
He  might,  had  he  thought  proper,  have 
devised  to  his  heir  tVv<&  "wVtfAft  vqi^^\>3&^t^ 
duce  tecewed.  liowi  \3a&  c^VKX^t  «^\«^v%'«2a 
diminished,  by  8^  f^KOsi  oxv.  ^jowraxkN.  Qli>2c^< 
Butsuchi«aaiko\.\^\k\easo:c^  O^^^^ 

t«  Ilia  tldeiX  wm,  tawcaVsw^*^"* 


the  rij»hts  and  interests  oiuiiiw-ia; 
I  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  *  rca- 
1  sliould  debar  ilic  lay  owner  of 
from  setting  aside  any  portion 
(uce  for  the  parposs  of  iostruct- 
supien  in  the  duties  of  religion 
.lity,  until  it  can  be  proved  that 
bJMt  is  repugnai.l  to  the  iniercst 
re  of  society  :  and  when  an  indf- 
is  actually,  and  for  ever,   thus 
any  portioa  of  the  proilucc  of  his 
is  extremely  dKHcult  to  conipr;;- 
what  grounds   his  descendants, 
IS  those  who  have  subsequently 
1  his  property,  or  their  tenants, 
stent  themselves  as  bearing  any 
lis  burden.    Th:  founder  and  en- 
'  a  rectory,  reserving  to  himself 
eprescntatiws  the  privilege  of  prc- 
;0  the  benefice  when  vacant,  con- 
ipon  tlie  parishioners  a  right  to 
he  oppointment  of  an  individual 
ring  properly  qualified  to  discharge 
siastical  duties  of  the  parish  :  but 
lUments  derived  frmn  this  endow- 
not  come  from  the  pockets  of  the 
aers, — they    are  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  estate,  which,  be. 
endowment  of  the  rectory,  belong- 
e  owner,  and  were  received  by  him 
and  which,  from  the  moment  of 
ipropriation  to  ecdesiasttcal  pur- 
eased  to  be  his  property, 
ose  who  maintain,  that  the  whole 
cclesiastical  revenues  arc  the  pro- 
f  the  state,  and  may  therefore  be 
hed.  annihilated,  or  dealt  with  ac- 
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that  at  some  rt^mote  period,  all  tl 
this  country  *  may  have  once  b€ 
tliu  state ;  or,  in  order  to  rende 
pression  intelligible,  may  have  b 
pied  in  common  by  all  the  meml 
community  ;..that,  by  division  i 
ment,  this  land  gradually  ceu 
common,  and  passed  into  the  hai 
dividual  owners  as  private  propi 
that  these  individuals  had,  up<U; 
tection  of  the  legislature,  a  right 
the  land  itself,  with  the  whole  { 
it,  or  with  any  part  of  this  prodi 
ever  they  deemed  proper.*    But 
these  premises  to  be  well  four 
will  not  bear  out  the  inference 
drawn  from  them^-that  ^  ecclcsi 
venues  are  the  property  of  the  it 
deed,  they  seem  all  to  boar  ih 
way.     If  the  individuals  into  w] 
the  land  originally  passed  in  m  i 
verality,  had,  under  the  protec 
legislature,  a  right  to  dispose  oi 
of  its  surplus  produce  at  their  c 
tion,  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask,  i 
same  individuals,  the  same  assij 
state,  bad  no  riglit  to  do  with 
this  whole  *  whatever  they  deem 
—to  confer  a  tenth,  or  any  ot) 
tion  of  it,  as  an  endowment  t 
churches  founded  by  them  ? 
possessed  such  a  right  cannot  I 
ed.     Before  the  institution  of  c 
the  owner  of  the  land  now  incl 
its  limits  had  the  whole  of  the 
in  himself  as  private  property. 
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spponr,  therefore,  singciUrfj  imwnslsteia 
wheu  \hty  denjT  those  landowners  the  right 
of  eodoi^lng  the  benefices  which  the/ 
founded  with  a  fr/i/A  part  of  the  produce/* 

It  must,  no  doubts  be  admitted^  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  case*,  the 
origioaT  documents  by  which  the 
lords  of  manors  conferred  upon  the 
churches  which  they  built  the  tithee 
of  their  estates,  cannot  now  be  ac- 
tualljr  produced ;  but  the  absence  of 
this  direct  proof,  rendered  unavoid- 
able by  the  lapse  of  nine  or  ten  cen- 
turies, will  by  no  means  invalidate 
the  reasonable  presumption,  that  in 
most  parbhes  the  right  to  tliese  en- 
dowments was  originaliy  acquired  in 
the  manner  stated  by  this  writer.  It 
is  a  welUknown  maxim  of  law,  sug- 
gested by  common  sense,  and  con* 
lirmed  by  every  principle  of  equity, 
to  infer  that  a  civil  right,  which  has 
been  enjoyed  without  interruption 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  must  have 
originated  in  some  express  agree- 
ment or  grant,  although  ;]ie  original 
conveyance  be  not  now  actually  forth- 
conifnjg.  The  law,  in  this  case,  creates 
what  is  called  a  title  by  ])re8cription, 
and  assumes  that  a  right  actually  en- 
joved  was  originally  acquired  under 
a  legal  instrument,  which  has  disap- 
peared In  a  manner  of  which  no  ac- 
count can  now- be  given. 

*'  Every  candid  individual  mutt  ackoow- 
ledge  that  the  ssme  equitable  principle  will 
esubliiib,  on  the  lirmtst  grounds,  the  right 
of  ecclesiastics  to  the  incomes  accruing  from 
the  endowments  of  the  benefices  which  they 
hold.  It  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  ancient  title  to  property  which  now 
exists:  in  many  instances,  its  origin  in 
particular  parishes  may  be  traced  to  ancient 
lecords,  which,  having  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time,  still  subsist ;  and  in  all  otlicr  cases, 
the  actual  assertion  of  this  right  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  period  of  antiquity  so  re- 
mote,  that  we  are  entitled  to  rest  it  upon 
the  fair  and  equitable  presumption,  that  it 
was  originally  drrived  from  the  volunury 
act  of  tfjc  owners  of  the  land  which  conti- 
nues subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 
From  the  language  and  tenor  of  tl>e  ancient 
records,  which  are  to  be  met  wiili  in  our 
public  repositories,  it  seems  extremely  pro- 
bable that,  in  the  i'lntance  of  all  the  paro- 
chial benefices  founded  subsequently  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  each  church  w«b,  on  its 
consecration  by  the  bishop,  formally  and 
legally  endowed  with  the  tithes  of  the  parUh 
by  a  written  deed,  executed  by  the  owner 
of  the  land ;  and  it  t^ho  Appcan  (hat,  where 
the  ntute  W3$  enuihd,  the  heir  wu  found 
to  eoacur  with  the  Mciuad  poBsesior  in  the 
rjrect/OdD  oftbJM  coorepance,  it  is,  no 
apul^,  pouibic,  tbMt  in  time  io«fancc?this 
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claim  may  have  been  origiosUy  iatiDdaoed 
;by  the  gradual  influence  of  cuatom,  acqa). 
esccd  in  by  the  piety,  or,  as  the  advenaxiee 
■of  the  chvrch  would  perhaps. say,  by  tl» 
superstition,  of  our  anceaton ;  but,  although 
.this  shpnld  be  conceded,  still  the  right  ofa 
parochidl  incumbent  to  the  income  of  his 
oenefice  will  stsnd  upon  gn^uads  equally 
firm  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  Uw,  as  if  vt 
were  derived  6ram  an  express  and  vcduntaiy 
grant ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  iti 
origin,  the  exerciae  of  such  a  right,  acqii. 
.esc«;d  in  for  a  number  of  centuries,  commits 
no  wrong  whatever  upon  the  individual  now 
seised  of  property  subject  to  this  claim,  bqit 
who  has  acquired  it  subsequently  to  the 
imposition  of  the  burdra  with  which  it 
remains  charged. 

*^  In  whatever  manner  we  suppose  the 
church  to  have  become  originally  entitled 
to  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil}  it  can 
make  no  difference  with  respect  to  the 
pressure  of  this  charge  at  the  present  time  ; 
.for  it  is  indisputable  that  the  whole  real 
property  of  the  country  has  frequently 
changed  bands,  since  the  payment  of  tithoi 
was  finally  recognised  by  the  laws  as  a 
burden  upon  land.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  loU 
became,  in  the  first  instance,  appropriated 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  not  by  an  inune- 
diate  and  express  grant  from  the  owner  of 
the  freehold,  but  by  the  gradual  operation 
of  custom,  which  ia  the  origin  and  substanee 
of  our  common  law,  the  efifcct  is  still  the 
snme.  The  owner  of  the  land,  at  the  period 
when  this  custom  was  in  the  first  instance 
introduced,  did,  no  doubt,  find  the  value  of 
his  property  affected  by  its  operation— by 
the  pressure  of  such  a  novel  charge  upon 
bis  land ;  but  those  who  have  succcf^bed 
him  in  his  possessions,  either  by  inhait. 
ance  or  by  purchase,  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  bear  any  part  of  this  burden.  The 
onus  of  tithes  having  besn  once  permanently 
fixed,  all  the  landed  property  of  the  country 
has  descended  to,  or  been  purchased  by,  its 
present  owners,  subject.to  this  charge  ;  and 
on  every  transfer  oi'  this  species  of  propei^ 
ty,  its  selling  price  was  reduced  in  propor. 
tion  to  the  permanent  charge  to  which  it  is 
subject. 

^*  As  soon  as  this  arrangement  was  car- 
ried into  effect,  it  is  clear,  that  the  rent 
which  the  owner  of  this  property,  unen- 
cumbered with  a  charge  fur  tithes,  previous* 
ly  received  from  its  occupiers,  must  haVb 
sustained  a  diminution  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  the  claim  whidi  the  incuubcat 
bad  acquired.  The  cultivator,  yielding  the 
tithe  ot  his  crops  to  the  ecclcsiaatical  pro* 
prictor,  dcducteil  this   charge  from   the 
amount  of  the  rent,  which  be  would  oiUes- 
wise  have  be(.n  csW^  u\^qci  \&  VM  ^^  "^ 
landowner,     li  YMitQim«%>  Cc«n^«»x  \sw»i- 
fest,  that  the  en^nmeni  oR  %^«nriM»^^ 
the  tcntli  pmtt  oi  tJD»  ^w^saeft  fjJl\wA.XB»d 
no  additiou  i«Vim\c^«t  \o  ^Jw  ^>^?^^  ^^^^ 
or  rent  cxacud  f lom  ^^^  qc«?jV^«- 


Light  to  light,  no  trace  can  be 
red  of  the  origin  of  this  charge 
ud.  The  earliest  acts  of  the 
ire,  which  refer  to  tithes,  do 
t  them  as  a  novel  demand,  but 
d  and  well-known  burden  al- 
eoognised  by  ancient  and  im- 
al  usage.  It  is  no  doubt  teiie, 
various  periods  the  legislar 
3  interfered,  either  to  regulate 
rce  the  payment  of  tithes,  as 
due  ot  common  right;  but 
mce  can  be  adduced  m  which 
ndertaken  to  create  a  right  to 
jcies  of  revenue,  where  it  did 
viously  exist;  which  proves 
is  burden  was  not  originally 
d  upon  land  by  the  authority 
iament. 

isely  on  the  same  prmciple 
!  legislature  dealt  with  rent ; 
requently  come  to  the  aid  of 
dlord,  where  the  common  law 
jn  partially  found  deficient  in 
ans  of  enforcing  the  payment 
;  but  it  has  never  interfered — 
1  it,  without  an  usurpation  of 
which  does  not  belong  to  its 
utional  functions,  interfere— 
le  amount  of  rent  which  the 
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nated  in  the  acts  of  Pailiament  w 

from  time  to  time  been  passed 

the  due  payment  of  thischargei; 

^'  This  view  of  the  origin  of  eC4 

endowmenti  will  at  once  dispo 

opinion  of  those  persons,  who 

tithes  as  m  charge  upon  the  prodi 

similar  to  a  tax  imposed  by  the  1 

and  who  assume  that,  as  Parhai 

knowlcdged  to  be  constitutional 

with  authority  cither  to  modify 

tax  imposed  upon  articles  of  cor 

it  possesses,  on  similar  grounds 

either  of  abolishing  tithes  altogi 

limiting  the  extent  to  which  th« 

levied.     It  must,  however,  be 

insunt,  that  no  analogy  whati 

between  the  authority  of  Parliai 

lax,  and  its  power  over  that  poi 

produce  of  land  which  was  set  ai 

support  of  an  ecclesiastical  esta 

Between  tithes  and  a  tax  there 

and  essential    distinctions,   wl 

Parliament  with  authority  over 

which  it  cannot  constitutional 

over  the  former.   A  tax  is  impc 

legislature  in  the  first  insunce ; 

liament  has  the  right  to  impos 

nation,  it  has,  therefore,  the  pc 

dify  or  remove.  When  a  tax  h 

on  by  the  legislature,  the  sam 

guardian  of  tlie  public  purse,  is 

party  which  receives  the  impoa 
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legislature,  they  will  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  object  whicii  they  wish  to  accomplish. 
i(  this  charge  must  be  termed  a  tax,  it  faUs, 
like  the  land  tax,  upon  the  net  revenue  de- 
rived from  land,  and  not  upon  the  commo- 
dities which  the  land  produces— that  is  to 
say,  its  effect  is  to  diminish  rent,  and  not 
to  enhance  the  price  of  provisions.  No  man 
will  argue,  that  the  abolition  of  the  land 
tax  would  yield  a  benefit  to  any  member 
of  the  community  except  the  owner  of  the 
land;  or  that  the  repeal  of  that  impost 
would  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
selling  price  of  the  produce  grown  upon  the 
land  which  is  now  subject  to  this  charge  ; 
its  extinction  would    merely  enable  the 
landed    proprietor    to  put  into  his  own 
pocket  the  amount  which  he  now  pays  to 
the  exchequer  in  the  form  of  a  land  tax. 
To  the  extinction  of  this  burden  upon  his 
estate    the  present   owner  can  prefer  no 
claim ;  it  was  imposed  before  the  land  came 
into  his  possession ;  and  the  price  paid  for 
it  by  the  first  purchaser,  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  tax,  was  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  this  charge. 

*^  Between  tithes  and  a  tax  imposed  upon 
articles  of  consumption  there  is  also  the 
following  broad  and  palpable  distinction : 
A  tax  is  levied  upon  every  member  of  the 
community  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  taxed  coramoidity  which  he  consumes. 
Hence  the  relief  derivable  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  tax  would  fall  to  the  share  of 
each  individual  in  proportion  to  liis  expen- 
diture.  But  as  tithes  fall  solely  upon  the 
net  revenue  accruing  from  land,  the  abo- 
lition of  this  impost,  tax,  or  rent  charge, 
(call  it  what  you  please,  for  the  term  ap- 
plied to  it  wiU  not  affect  its  nature,)  would 
merely  serve  to  augment  the  rent  oi  land 
from  which  it  now  forms  a  deduction  ; 
and  in  no  respect  diminish  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  to  the  general  consu- 
mer. If  there  be,  therefore,  any  persons 
who  insist  upon  being  allowed  to  call 
tithes  a  tax,  let  them  at  the  same  time  re- 
member, that  they  fall  exclusively  upon 
the  net  revenue  or  rent  oi  land  ;  and  that 
from  the  abolition  of  this  burden  and  the 
consequent  annihilation  of  the  advantages 
which  the  public  is  acknowledged  to  derive 
from  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the 
only  class  who  could  expect  to  reap  the 
smallest  profit,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
are  the  owners  oi  landed  property. 

^  But  it  matters  little  in  what  manner 
tithes  were  originally  introduced  into  this 
country.  Whether  they  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  conferred  upon  parochial  benefices 
by  the  spontaneous  liberality  of  individual 
landowners  who  built  churches  upon  their 
estates,  and  endowed  them  with  a  tenth  of 
the  produce  of  their  land ;  or  gradually 
acquired  \>y  the  force  of  a  custom  tacitly  ac- 
qaieteed  in  by  the  public^  and  solemnly 
reepguiied  by  repeated  9ct9  of  ihone  autho^ 
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rities  in  which  is  constitutionally  vested 
the  power  of  legislating  for  the  nation  ;— . 
these  are  points  which  it  does  not  appear 
of  vital  importance  to  ascertain.  The  right 
to  tithes  may  very  safely  be  made  to  rett 
upon  one  broad  fact,  which  cannot  be  con. 
troverted  ;  no  man  will  dispute  that  the 
right  of  the  incumbents  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices  to  exact  the  tenth  of  the  produoe 
of  land  protected  by  no  special  exemption, 
has  been  uninterruptedly  recognised  by 
the  law  and  customs  of  this  country.  It 
is  not  a  dormant  right,  to  be  found  only 
in  books  and  records,  but  a  right  whicn 
has  been  acted  on  for  ages,  and  which  eon.. 
tinues  to  be  daily  enforced  in  pratticci 
Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  with  re- 
spect  to  the  origin  of  this  charge  upon  the 
net  revenue  of  land,  it  is  indisputable  that 
it  had  been  universally  recognised  in  prac- 
tice, and  expressly  sanctionMl  by  law,  at  a 
period  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  the 
oldest  titles  which  the  owners  of  any  lay 
property  can  produce.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  as  a  conclusion,  which  no  reason- 
ing or  historical  investigation  can  shake, 
that,  for  five  centuries  at  the  least,  every 
acre  of  land  which  remains  titheable  in 
this  kingdom  has  been  inherited,  purcha* 
scd,  or  let,  subject  to  this  charge  " 
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But  admitting  that  tithes  were  ori- 
ginally derived,  as  we  have  repre- 
sented, from  the  voluntary  liberality 
of  the  owners  of  land,  it  is  some- 
times contended,  that  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  attached  to  the 
present  mode  of  cultivating  farms  in 
England,  the  exaction  ot  tlie  fidl 
tenth  of  the  whole  gross  produce  of 
land  subject  to  tithes,  is  an  unfair 
and  unwarrantable  extension  of  the 
claim  which  the  founder  of  the  b^ 
uefice  conferred  upon  its  incumbent; 
it  is  areued,that  on  equitable  grounds 
the  tithe-owner  is  entitled  to  exact 
the  tenth  part  of  the  natural  produce 
of  the  soil  only,  and  not  a  tenth  part 
of  the  artificial  produce  of  land,  in 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  occu- 
pier has  expended  a  large  capital. 
Some  persons  who  concede  that  the 
tithe-proprietor  is  fairly  entitled  to  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  yielded  by  land 
in  an  unimproved  state,  still  deny 
that  he  can  justly  claim  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  land  which 
nas  been  improved  by  an  expensive 
process  of  tillage.  Let  it  be  suppo- 
sed that  a  farmer  expends  L.2U  Iel 
prepaiiBg  asi  bkm^  oC  \asAA^x  ^da^ 
growth  oi  lkOi^%,«a!^XiaaX^^'^^^^ft»'^ 
of  iMs  acxe,  yj^\AOdl  ^  ^«a»  "^ss 


o  doubt^but  whether  the  profits  of  the 
apital  employed  in  tillage  would  be  in- 
reased  by  reducing  the  diims  of  the  titbo- 
wner.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that,  as  to 
tie  amount  of  rent,  the  Teduction  of  the 
laim  fbr  tiibei  would  prore  an  adTantagt 
3  the  laodlotds  but  it  appears  almost 
qually  certain,  tbai,  so  far  as  regards  the 
«ofits  of  the  occupier^  no  pennaoent  dtect 
/ouLd  be  produced  by  thia  restriction.  The 
let  profits  of  the  capital  employed  by  the 
ccupicr  of  land  in  the  production  of  the 
nost  expensive  and  valuable  crops  that  are 
ver  grown,  would  not  be  increased  perma- 
itntly,  even  by  a  total 'abolition  of  tithes, 
nuch  less  would  they  be  affected  by  a  par- 
ial  reduction  of  their  amount.  The  rea- 
ons  upon  which  thia  opinion  is.grounded 
nay  be  shortly  stated ;  and  if  they  be  ad- 
nitud  to  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
uost  expenvive  cj^ops-^o  bop^  ^^'  ^- 
tance—^tey  must  be  equally  conclusive 
vith  regard  to  all  capital  laid  out  in  pre- 
jaring  land  for  the  erowth  of  any  other 
ipecies  of  agricultural  production.  It  is 
in  acknowledged  utlwn  in  political  eco- 
lomy,  and  sanctioned  by  common  sense, 
hat,  in  every  country  where  capital  has  a 
ree  circolaiion,  the  profits  accruing  from 
iifterent  branches  of  industry  cannot,  for 
i  period  of  any  duratioD«  vary  in  amonnu 
If  capital,  ia  a  given  average  of  yean, 
•houU  make  a  larger  reium  of  profits  in 
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the  level  of  the  general  av 
of  profits. 

*'  It  may  perhaps  be  ob. 
presentation  of  the  effect  i» 
upon  tlie  profits  of  capita 
agriculture,  that  when  a  fi 
in  a  bad  sUte  of  cultivatl 
tention  of  incurring  an  ej 
peose  in  improving  it,  be 
fh>m  Uie  landowner,  whicl 
exclusively,  for  a  definite  a 
the  whole  profits  of  the  c 
on  the  land  ;  but  that  th 
tithe-owner,  being  put  in 
to  year,  absorb  a  portion 
whicli  the  landlord  could 
which  would,  therefore,  fa 
the  occupier  in  the  form  of 
fits  on  the  capital  which  ki 
in  agriculture.  But  whec 
aaid  to  reap  exclusively^  tb 
capital  expended  bv  him 
mtnt  of  land  held  unde 
advantages  are  consider; 
When  a  landowner  propoi 
on  lease,  the  basis  on  wnic 
culated  is  not  the  product 
its  natural  or  untitled  sta 
duce  which  it  will,  on  th 
when  A  given  amount  of  * 
has  been  laid  out  in  its  im 
landlord  in  cficctaddrcssei 
.^^  I  have  one  hundred  ac 
1  oroDOse  to  let  for  a  ter 
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his  land  is  able  to  advance  the  capital  re- 
quired for  its  proper  tillage ;  nor  is  it  by 
mnj  means  unusual  that  where  a  leant  St 
granted,  the  amount  of  this  capital  should 
be  expressly  specified,  and  the  manner  of 
expending  it  particularly  defined. 

*^  Let  thesuuject  be  twisted  how  it  may— 
place  it  in  whatever  view  or  light  the  reader 
pleases,  the  conviction  will  still  force  i(iM.>lf 
upon  every  candid  and  reflecting  mind, 
that  neither  the  partial  redaction  nor  the 
total  abolition  of  tithes  would,  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances,  augment  per~ 
manently  the  average  profits  of  capital 
embarked  in  agriculture.  If  a  claim  for 
tithes  ceased  to  exist,  to  the  rent  proviour • 
ly  paid  (0  the  landlord  would  be  added  an* 
avoidably  and  universally  the  full  money 
value  of  the  tenth  portion  of  the  average 
crop,  which  the  land,  when  improved  by 
the  outlay  of  the  necessary  capital,  would 
produce.** 

This  is  a  point  in  the  cliscusfdon 
respecting  the  true  pressure  of  tithes, 
which  particularly  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  actual  cultivators  of 
the  soil :  \\\\o  are  too  frequently 
tau,c;ht  to  believe  that  they  are  the 
parties  principally  if  not  exclusively 
aggrieved  by  this  exaction.  If,  how- 
ever, tliey  reflect  upon  this  matter 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  they  will, 
we  are  convinced,  perceive,  that  to 
them  no  real  advantage  could  accrue 
from  the  extinction  of  the  claims  of 
the  tithe-owner.  The  profit  deriva- 
ble from  such  a  qhange  would  (at 
least  at  the  expiration  of  the  subsist- 
ing leases)  fall  entirelv  .to  the  share 
of^the  landlords.  The  occupying 
farmers  possess  imriplc  means  of 
judging  whether  this  opinion  be  well 
founded.  In  this  part  of  the  island 
tithes  have  been  for  a  long  time  vir- 
tually abolished  :  that  is  to  say,  a  li- 
mit has  been  permanently  fixed  be- 
yond which  this  claim  u])on  the  pro- 
duce of  land  cannot  be  pushed.  In 
England,  also,  a  very  considerable 
extent  of  land  (under  the  operation 
of  mo<lusses  or  other  legal  exemption, 
or  under  exclusive  arts  assigning 
land  in  lieu  of  tithes)  is,  in  effect, 
tithe-froe.  We  would,  therefore,  re- 
quest the  occupiers  of  land  to  en- 
quire into  the  practical  effect  of  this 
exemption  :  Ave  shall  acknowledge 
ourselves  greatly  in  error  if  they 
make  it  clear  to  us  that  persons  who 
as  tenants  cultivate  land  thus  freed 
from  tithes,  derive  from  tJieir  C4ipi- 
tal  a  )Hrgprroturn  of  profit  than  tlieir 
fieighbours  who  hold  farms  which 
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are  subject  to  this  burden.  As  far 
as  the  interests  of  the  occupying 
farmer  are  concerned,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  enquiry  re- 
solves itself  into  the  simple  question 
of  paying  the  same  amount  to  two 
instead  of  one  landlord.  The  actual 
farmer  would,  we  dare  say,  prefer 
keeping  in  )iis  own  pocket  the  annual 
amount  which  he  now  pays  the  tithe- 
owner;  but  this  he  never  can  ac- 
complish :  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce, or  an  equivalent  for  it  in  mo- 
ney, must  and  will  be  exacted  from 
him  by  somebody:  by  the  tithe- 
owner,  under  the  present  system— 
by  the  landowner,  if  tliis  system  were 
to  cease.  As  far,  therefore,  as  tbe 
interests  of  the  class  of  persons  who 
hire  laud  are  implicated,  the  sole 
question  is,  whether,  even  in  a  mere 
temporal  view,  it  would  be  more  ac- 
coroant  with  public  policy,  that  the 
emoluments  attached  to  a  parochial 
benefice  should  be  received  by  an 
individual  residing  in  or  near  the 
spot  from  which  they  accrue,  or  that 
they  should  be  added  to  the  already 
ample  revejiues  of  the  landowners. 

With  the  view  of  counteracting 
the  exaggerated  statements  of  those 
who  labour  to  undermine  the  Church 
of  England,  various  statistical  details 
are  given  in  this  publication,  shew- 
ing in  a  manner  wldcli  cannot  be 
controverted,  that  even  admitting  the 
clergy  to  bo  as  they  are  sometfmes 
represented,  a  body  of  functionaries, 
paid  by  the  public,  still  tlie  average 
amount  of  their  incomes  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  exceed  the  scantiest 
remuneration  with  which  the  most 
penurious  financier  might  be  will- 
mg  to  reward  them  for  their  servicea. 
Tlie  author  then  presents  an  esti- 
mate of  the  professional  incomes  of 
the  English  clergy :  it  appears  to  us 
to  come  as  near  tbe  truth  as  the  na- 
ture of  such  an  attempt  will  permit. 
Togctlierwitkthe  summary  result  of 
his  calculations  and  enquiries,  he  has 
given  the  data  on  which  hia  estimate 
has  been  formed.  The  reader  is  fur- 
nished with  the  ready  means  of  de- 
tecting and  correcting  any  mistakes 
into  which  he  may  have  fallen. 

From  his  calculation,  it  appears 
that  the  aggregate  revenues  of  the 
English  parochial  clet^  \«SiCs\«X\ft 
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erage  of  ecclesiastical  pro* 
le  cannot  expect  prefer- 
he  has  been  at  least  sevea 
*ders. 

le  principal  thus  expended  in 
young  person  for  the  ministry^ 
or  seven  years  be  added,  the. 
QOunttoaboutL.1100.  Henc» 
lear,  that  at  the  earliest  mo* 
lich  an  ecclesiastic  stands  an 
ince  of  obtaining  preferment 
)  per  annum,  a  capital  amount- 
is  than  L.1100  has  been  laid 
iring  him  for  the  discharge  of 
unctions.  If  a  man  at  the  age 
at  L.1 100  in  the  purchase  of  a 
,  it  would  buy  him  an  income 
90  per  annum ;  which  being 
om  ti.30O,  leaves  a  balance  of 


maintenance  of  the  clergy,  with  the  sc 
or  avowed  design  of  weakening  the  att: 
ment  which  the  people  of  this  realm  I 
hitherto  cherished  towards  the  ecclesiasi 
institutions  ordained  by  the  state.*' 

Neither  should  it  be  forgotten,  t 
the  most  numerous,  and  (what  is  f 
of  more  importance,  with  a  refere 
to  anf  proposed  scheme  of  altei 
the  church  establishment)  by  far 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  cccl 
astical  preferments  of  England, 
the  private  property  of  lay  patr< 
in  whom  these  advowsons  have 
come  vested  either  by  descent  or  [ 
chase.  There  are  in  the  patron 
of  the  Crown,  bishops,  capitular,: 
other  public  bodies, 


rectories,  containing  4,637,508  acres ; 
les  at  ds.  6d.  per  acre, 
vicarages,  containing  6,264,516  acres ; 
les  at  Is.  3d.  per  acre,  • 

annual  value  of  public  endowments, 

;ift  of  private  patrons  there  are  :— 
rectones,  containing  9,216,144  acres ; 
les  at  3s.  6d.  per  acre, 
vicarages,  containing  5,820,300  acres ; 


L.81 1,568 

391,532 

L.1,203,095 

L.1, 6 12,825 
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tboasand  poonds  ;  one  he  educates  for  the 
iMTy  and  Uie  other  for  the  church.  The 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastic  is  Tested  in  the 
pmchase  of  an  advowson,  which  yields  him 
an  income  of  one  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num ;  with  his  patrimony  the  lawyer  par- 
chases  an  estate,  from  which  he  derires  an 
annual  return  of  nearly  equal  amount.  In 
this  case  a  thousand  pounds  is  the  whole 
annual  income  of  the  ecclesiastic ;  and  it 
is  an  income  accruing  principally  from  the 
capital  which  he  has  advanced ;  and  but 
in  a  7ery  trifling,  if  in  any,  degree  as  a  re- 
ward or  compensation  for  his  professional 
senrioes.  Uis  lay-brother  derives  an  equal, 
Of  very  nearly  an  equal,  income  from  the 
estate  which  he  has  purchased ;  and  to  this 
he  may  add  as  much  as  his  talents  and  in. 
dustry  in  his  own  profession  may  enable 
him  to  acquire.  It  is  difficult,  therefore, 
to  point  out  an  individual  who  makes  a 
greater  sacrifice  than  an  ecclesiastic  who 
purchases  an  advowson,  and  conscientious- 
ly devotes  his  time  and  talents  to  the  due 
discharge  of  his  professional  functions.  If 
he  laid  out  his  money  in  the  acquisition  of 
any  other  species  of  property,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  derive  from  it  an  income  of 
equal  amount ;  and  to  this  might  be  added 
the  emoluments  arising  from  any  other 

Eursuit  to  which  he  might  choose  to  devote 
imself.  The  time,  the  industry,  and  ta. 
lents  of  the  lawyer  or  physician  are  reward, 
ed  with  a  pecuniary  compensation  propor- 
tionate to  the  reputation  and  practice  which 
each  respectively  enjoys ;  but  the  time,  the 
talents,  and  exertions  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
who  holds  a  purchased  living,  are  confer- 
red, in  most  cases,  gratuitously  upon  the 
public.  From  his  professional  services  he 
derives  but  the  most  trifling,  if  indeed  he 
derive  any,  pecuniary  advantage  ;  the  in- 
come ot  his  benefice  being  seldom  more  than 
a  fair  return  of  interest  for  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  the  advowson. 

"  Those  who  labour  to  generate  and  fos- 
ter feelings  of  hostility  towards  tlie  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the 
country,  are  found  on  all  occasions  to  hold 

up  the  clergy  of  the  established  church 

not  as  in  truth  they  are — men  faithfully 
discharging  important  duties,  attached  to 
the  property  which  they  enjoy  in  their 
respective  parishes,  and  which,  subject  to 
the.  conditions  on  which  it  is  held,  is  as 
much  their  own  as  a  private  estate  is  the 
property  of  its  lay  owner — ^but  as  men  who 
consume  an  inordinate  proportion  of  wealth 
which  belongs  to  the  public,  and  which  it 
is  therefore  inferred  the  public  has  a  right 
to  resume  at  its  pleasure.  But  I  appeal 
to  every  honest  and  honourable  English- 
man, and  fearlessly  ask,  whether  such  a 
representation  be  just— whether  ecclesias- 
tics, who  enjoy  incomes  derived  from  a 
portion  of  the  net  revenue  of  land,  set 
MBide  for  MpecWc  purpoacM  bv  its  original 
ifwnetw,  CM  be  denribed  m  the  cwuumcil 
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of  public  property  in  any  other  lenae  than 
the  opulent  proprietor  of  Holkham  may 
be  said  to  consume  national  wealth  ?" 

Largely  as  we  bave  already  tran- 
scribed from  the  contents  of  thhi 
clear  and  seasonable  publication,  we 
shall  venture  to  conclude  with  anh 
other  extract,  which  we  recommend 
to  Uie  candid  perusal  of  idl  tliose 
classes  who,  being  neither  proprie* 
tors  nor  occupiers  of  land,  may  naT« 
been  deluded  into  the  belief  tliat  any 
profit  or  advantage  would  accrue  to 
them  from  the  confiscation  and  se- 
cularization of  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues. 

"  It  cannot  surely,  with  any  appearanot 
of  justice,  be  represented  as  inimical  to  tho 
interesta  of  the  public,  that  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  net  revenue  accruing  from 
land  should  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
be  enjoyed,  subject  to  the  discharge  of  spe« 
cified  ecclesiastical  services.  If  the  incum- 
bent of  a  parish  performed  no  duty,  never 
resided  upon  his  benefice,  never  appeared 
among  his  parishioners— even  under  thesa 
circumstances,  he  would  not  stand  in  % 
more  injurious  position,  either  with  re- 
spect to  his  parishioners  or  the  community 
at  large,  than  the  lay  landlord  into  whose 
pocketa  this  ecclesiastical  income  would 
fall  on  the  abolition  of  tithes.  But  if,  as 
is  generally,  and  always  ought  to  be,  tho 
case,  (for  the  question  must  not  be  argued 
on  the  abuse,  but  the  nroper  use,  of  ecclesi- 
astical endowments,)  the  incumbent  should 
reside  upon  his  benefice,  should  expend 
his  income  among  his  parishioners,  and 
devote  his  time  and  talenta  to  their  instruc- 
tion and  improvement,  it  must  be  more 
advantageous,  not  only  to  the  inhabitanU 
of  each  parish,  but  also  to  the  public,  that 
an  ecclesiastic  so  discharging  the  functions 
of  his  office,  should  receive  the  value  of 
the  tithes,  than  that  it  should  be  added  to 
the  rental  of  the  landowners. 

^*  '  In  all  the  views  of  receipt,  expendi- 
ture,  and  personal  employment,*  says 
Burke,  ^  a  sober  legislator  would  carefully 
compare  the  possessor  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended to  strip  of  his  property,  with  the 
stranger  who  was  proposed  to  fill  his  place. 
Before  the  inconveniencies  are  incurred 
which  must  attend  all  violent  revolutions 
in  property,  through  extensive  confisca- 
tion, we  ought  to  have  some  rational  as- 
surance, that  the  purchasers  oi  tbe  confis- 
cated property  will  be  in  a  considerable 
degree  mere  laborious,  more  virtuous,  more 
sober,  less  disposed  to  extort  an  unrea- 
sonable proportion  of  the  gains  of  the  la- 
bourer, or  to  consume  on  themselves  n 
larger  share  \haii  V&  fix.  ioi  ^<&  \Ew^i»Ks»%  qS. 
an  indVvidua:!,  ot  \VvsX  Cm^  ^Jwj!vsX^\»  q^*^ 
lifted  10  d\%veiiM  lYi*  %>rq^\k%  '"o^  *»  ^'^^ 
tteady  «nd  tc^uvX  modft^  v>  **  ^  ^"**' 


ic9|ici.u»utc,  uuiiuuraoie,  auu  upngiic  uappcns  co  oe  orown  or  Diue. 

whc'le,  individuah  will  be  found  in  ^MVhatever  appetite  the  weai 

n  a  feeling  of  immediate  interest  is  Chester,  tlie  cutlers  of  Birming 

to  stifle  the  sense  of  honesty  or  public  miners  of  Newcastle,  may  h 

y ;  but  why  persons,  who,  under  no  endowments  of  the  English  est 

Me    combination   of   circumstances,  they  shouldbe  reminded  that  th 

I  derire  the  slightest  ad?antage,  either  if  placed  at  least  beyond  their  i 

liary  or  politiod,  from  such  an  act  of  may  concur  and  assist  in  perpi 

idon, — whf  English  citizens  who  are  act  of  spoliation, — they  may  i 

isted  neither  in  the  property  nor  in  selves  to  become  actife  tools  ii 

ultivation  of  the  soil,— whv  the  com-  of  designing  persons,  eager  to 

ial,  the  manufacturing,  and  operatire  church  of  we  endowmenu  con 

!S  should  join  in  the  clamour  against  parochial  benefices  by  their 

liastical  endowments,  whencTer  it  may  founders.     But  from  this  act 

the  Tiews  of  selfish  or  unprincipled  no  pecuniary  benefit  could  acci 

gogues  to  raise  it,  cannot  be  explained  the  whole  profit  would  pass  bj 

e  ordinary  principlea  which  regulate  fall  exclusively  to  the  share  o 

in  conduct.    If  the  sequestration  and  owner,  whom  it  would  enable 

irization  of  these  eiidowments  could  l^nottnt,  now  paid  as  a  com] 

d  yield  the  most  trifling  advantage  the  tithes  of  an  acrj  of  land, 

7  one  of  the  individuals  composing  which  he  receives  already  as  a 
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A  GENEEAL  ELECTIOX. 


We  find  it  impofwible  to  resist  llie 
influence  which  the  approach  of  a 
General  Election  exercises  over  pub- 
lic attention,  and  we  must  therefore 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  use  of 
our  submission  to  it  Nothing  could 
be  conceived  more  momentous  than 
the  obfects  and  consequences  of  such 
an  election,  or  more  curious  than  its 

Erocess;  and  a  glance  at  them  may 
e  made,  by  ^e  simple  exercise  of 
reason  and  honesty,  to  yield  a  most 
fialutary  lesson.  We  confess  we  are 
not  over  sanguine  on  this  point,  be- 
cause we  are  not  sure  that  reason  and 
honesty  have  any  existence  during 
an  election;  but  we  will  write,  as 
we  have  too  often  done  already, 
against  hope. 

The  electors,  in  forming  a  new 
House  of  Commons,  select  a  body 
of  men,  who,  for  seven  vears,  are  to 
hold  boundless  authonty  over  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  universe,— 
an  empire  not  more  distinguished  by 
its  inaj^itude,  than  by  its  peculiari- 
ties of  situation  and  population,  and 
the  multiplicity,  complexity,  and  dis- 
cordance of  its  interests.  These  men 
are  in  real  power  above  both  the 
C'rown  and  the  Cabinet;  they  can 
practically  govern  the  King  in  the 
choice  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry in  the  choice  of  its  policy  and 
measures.  They  are  equally  above 
the  community ;  they  can  protect  the 
Executive  from  its  influence,  and 
render  it  powerless  in  every  thing 
save  open  rehelUon,  All  laws  and  in- 
Btitutiona,  all  collective  and  indivi- 
duml poaBCMions,  are  at  their  mercy. 
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If  they  make  themselves  the  tools  of 
the  Government,  they  Invest  it  with 
actual  despotism,  more  uidimited 
than  that  of  any  absolute  monarch; 
if  they  become  the  followers  of  in- 
novators and  dema||;oguefl,  they  can 
by  law  All  the  empire  with  thie  evils 
of  revolution.  By  one  act  ibef 
can  smite  the  Constitution  or  pubUe 
freedom ;  and  by  another,  they  can 
create  war,  or  subject  property  and 
bread  to  virtual  confiscation. 

In  the  regular  and  necessary  dia» 
charge  of  their  duties,  these  men,  bj 
their  opposition  or  subserviency,  r^ 
gulate  the  Government  in  its  general 
conduct  They  sit  in  judgment  on'  its 
policy  and  measures,— on  all  its  acts; 
therefore  it  shapes  the  latter  accord- 
ingly. From  them  it  takes  its  cha- 
racter. The  public  purse  is  under 
tlieir  management  It  is  to  them  tliot 
the  community  and  individual  must 
look  for  the  removal  of  evils,  and 
the  redress  of  wron^.  They  are 
continually  employed  m  making  and 
abolishing  laws  which  bear  vitally 
on  right,  privilege,  and  liberty,  on  ii^ 
stitutions-— on  tne  rich  man's  wealth, 
and  the  poor  man's  necessaries;  in 
this  the  mrgest  share  of  knowleitos 
and  wisdom  will  barely  suffice  for 
enabling  them  to  act  correctly.  ^  By 
honest  indolence,  or  well-intention- 
ed toil,  they  may  easily  plunge  the 
empire  irito  calamity  and  misery. 
They  are  not  onlv  declared  to  be 
omnipoteiit,  buX  m<i\x  Ql\K!OK^Ka^»aR» 
is  couataeQ^y  occu\\fiA.VDL^s?^3M2«^^ 
tional  and  \ikdmd\i»X\\i\«i«Ns^'«»« 
regulation,  ^xipfenia«ax,»^^^!«M» 


iccrns  it,  extiuguish  the  press 
iblic  opinion,  and  place  it  above 
iversion  and  moral  control, 
eneral,  men  who  exercise  de- 
1  power  in  a  body,  have  a  deep 
lat  interest  in  labouring  to  act 
and  uprightly ;  the^  are,  in  loss 
refit,  fame  and  dis^ace,  cir^ 
weed  much  like  an  mdividual. 
e  case  is  the  reverse  with  tliose 
orm  the  House  of  Commons, 
eads  of  this  House  make  the 

interest  subservient  to  their 
tliey  are  continually  impelled, 
ssion,  prejudice,  and  private 
o  attempt  mroads  on  tlie  weal 

empire;  and  they  carry  the 
ith  tfiem  not  only  as  disciples, 
mercenaries.  AVhile  the  mass 
members  liave,onthe  one  hand, 
o  incite  them  to  the  conscien- 
Qscharge  of  duty,  they  have,  on 
her,  the  most  potent  tempta- 
o  its  neglect  ana  violation.  The 
ace,  and  even  direct  authority, 
rons,  party  feelinoa,  and  bonds, 
,  and  the  fear  of  loss,  operate 
)  side  of  wrong  almost  without 
^rpoise.  With  r^^ard  to  repu- 
,  it  is  to  the  House,  both  col- 
dly and  individually,  a  matter 
ial  moment  Responsibility  for 
iduct  falls  on  the  House  in  ita 


from  an  improper  choice.  Tl 
of  Commons  now  happily  pj 
the  tomb,  took  a  course  wliic 
it  in  revolting  contrast  to  forn 
and  rendered  its  misdeeds 
pable  of  being  overlooked  as 
palliated,  or  ascribed  to  any  pi 
Itself.  When  it  passed  the 
Bill,  it  made  a  vital  change  in 
stitution ;  and  in  doing  this,  i 
ously  trampled  on  national  fei 
constitutional  principle :  it 
disobeyed  the  voice  of  the  c( 
ty,  but  cast  on  it  every  insult 
part  of  its  members,  in  profl 
nance  of  the  sentiments  of  t] 
Btituents,  violated  the  most 
pledges  that  man  could  give, 
mit  a  most  perilous  breach 
they  wantonly  made  themsel 
apostates  and  traitors,  to  de 
the  hour  of  danger  and  n 
those  they  represented  of  b 
dom  and  right ;  and  it  was  a1 
ly  obvious  that  many  of  the 
from  motives  equally  con 
despicable.  Whatever  mid 
character  of  the  measure,  th 
in  passing  it,  displayed  evf 
which  patriotism  and  vii 
nounce  and  abhor. 

This  House  at  its  birth  fc 
community  involved  in  in 
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narrative  of  fearful  decline  and 
wretchedness  in  regard  to  the  em- 
pire ;  and  of  flinty  disdain  of  humble 
petitions,  obstinate  defiance  of  pub- 
lic feelings,  and  attacks  on  the  con- 
stitution, pillars  of  the  monarchy,  re- 
venue, property,  and  bread,iu  respect 
•of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Amidst  public  men,  fidelity  and 
consistency  have  been  made  matters 
of  reproach,  and  the  corrupt  aban- 
donment of  pledge  and  faith  has  been 
exalted  into  a  cardinal  virtue.  Thus, 
-the  leading  restrictions  to  the  dis- 
charge of  obligation  and  duty  have 
-been  replaced  with  potent  tempta- 
tions to  violate  them ;  the  elector  has 
lost  his  securitiefl. 

To  give  to  this  the  utmost  capacity 
for  the  production  of  evil,  a  Ministry 
•is  in  existence  which  has  exhibited 
a  faithlessness  to  principle,  cause,  and 
party,  wholly  without  parallel,  and 
which  employs  its  gigantic  power  to 
'aid  its  example  in  making  such  faith- 
lessness general.  Instead  of  main- 
taining itself,  according  to  honourable 
precedent,  by  its  own  principles  and 
legitimate  strength,  it  does  it  by 
adopting  any  principles  wliich  are 
the  prevailing  ones,  and  weakening 
its  opponents  through  treachery  and 
desertion.  Its  creed  is  avowedly  a 
neutral  compound,  destitute  of  de- 
finition, and  capable  of  bearing  any 
meaning;  it  dooms  the  consistent 
Tory,  and  the  consistent  Wliig,  alike 
to  exclusion ;  and  its  favour  is  only 
to  be  gained  by  the  betrayal  of  either 
Toryism  or  Whiggism.  The  proper 
division  of  the  two  great  parties,  in 
regard  to  both  principle  and  person, 
enters  into  the  essence,  and  governs 
the  working,  of  the  Constitution ;  yet 
it  labours  to  destroy  this  division,  to 
make  itself  lawless.  In  addition, 
public  men  have  made  it  a  fashion  to 
disregard  the  public  weal,  and  look 
on  its  sacrifice  as  a  proof  of  wisdom 
and  desert.  From  their  wretched 
contests  for  private  f^in,  it  is  now, 
even  as  asecondary  object, excluded ; 
if  its  promotion  on  leading  points 
touch  their  contests,  they  become 
unanimous  against  it.  Is  some  fic- 
tion to  be  acted  on,  which  confessed- 
ly will  plunge  this  or  that  great  in- 
terest into  distress,  and  take  away 
ihe  bread  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
— where  is  the  public  man  who  will 
not  win  fame  by  supporting  it,  or  at 
MDjr  nte  avoid  disgrace  by  neutrali* 


ty  ?  Are  these  great  interests,  are 
millions  of  souls,  is  the  whole  empire 
struggling  with  bitter  suffering — 
where  is  the  public  man  who  will 
commit  his  reputation  by  detailing 
the  causes  and  msisting  on  remedied 
On  such  petty  matters  as  free  beer- 
riiops,  chanj^e  in  the  sugar-duties, 
and  the  abolition  of  trifling  sinecures, 
public  men  may  venture  into  dis- 
union and  battle.  Ministers  may  be 
overthrown,  and  the  government  may 
be  broken  up;  but  these  men  must 
harmoniously  shun  the  infamy  of 
preventing  the  creation  of  loss  and 
want,  giving  food  to  the  starving,  e:f^- 
tricating  vast  bodies  from  bankrupt- 
cy, and  relieving  the  whole  empire 
from  wretchedness. 

A  new  reign  is  commencing ;  the 
Sovereign,  dthough  ripe  in  years, 
has  yet  a  public  character  to  form ; 
and  thus  far,  he  has  given  no  proof 
that  he  sees  error  in  the  policy  of 
his  servants,  or  suffering  in  the  con- 
dition of  his  subjects.  Amidst  his 
plans  of  governing,  those  for  calling 
into  action  right  principles  do  not 
appear ;  amidst  his  devices  for  gain- 
ing popularity,  those  for  banishii^ 
hunger  and  restoring  prosperity  can- 
not be  discovered.  Tlie  House  of 
Conunons,  about  to  be  chosenj  must 
decide  his  policy  and  the  character 
of  his  reie^n.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  House  will  spend  part  of 
its  existence  under  a  regency ^of  the 
most  unpromising  character.  The 
prospect  at  present  is,  tliat  the  Re- 
gent will  be  weak,  ignorant,  and  ca- 
pricious from  birth  and  sex — will  be 
from  nature  and  necessity  the  in- 
strument of  faction;  and  that  such 
a  Regent  will  rule  amidst  circum- 
stances which  will  plunge  the  Ro3r8l 
'  Family  into  contention,make  even  the 
succession  a  matter  of  intrigue  and 
•dispute,  cause  party  contests  to  turn 
on  the  most  injurious  questions,  and 
give  power  to  the  most  unprincipled 
of  the  candidates  for  it.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  salvation  of  the 
empire  must  rest  chiefly  on  the  House 
of  Commons. 

From  these  considerations,  and  es- 
pecially the  facts,  that  all  interests 
and  classes  are  enduring  great  suf- 
fering— that  the  latter  has  been  main- 
ly produced  b^  \tick^<ci\.^  Vci>Aa>a»WK 

popu\al\oii  esmioX  ^xcjcox^^  ^e^^ 
clency  <*  XYka  iiftc,^«B«xS«^  «a^  ^^* 


1  the  purest  uiotivefl, — that  rich  and 
)or  would  zealously  combine  in 
eventing  im])roper  candidates  and 
)tes  from  profaning  the  sanctity  of 
e  hustings. 

Alas !  reasoning;  from  what  ought 
be,  is  just  as  fallacious  here  as  it 
in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
Id  to  be  unerring.  Let  us  now 
etch,  according  to  past  facts,  and 
esent  appearances,  the  reality  of  a 
meral  Election. 

Parliament  is  dissolved,  and  the 
mmunity,  speaking  of  it  in  tiie  ag- 
^te,  is  in  raptures— why  ir*-be- 
ise  an  hour  ot  amusement,  party 
iflicts,  rioting,  lawlessness,  and 
)fit,  is  at  liand.  One  set  of  people 
oice  because  there  will  be  a  gaudy 
>w, — a  stirring  spectacle ;  because 
tre  will  be  ribbons  and  colours, 
isic  and  processions,  broken  win- 
kvs  and  the  battles  of  mobs,  to  de- 
it  them.  Tliese  people  have  no 
e,  and  they  liave  no  business 
irh  the  election  ca^  benefit ;  ne- 
theless,  they  have  as  deep  a  stake 
the  matter  as  those  who  have ; 
refore  are  they  not  anxious  tliat 
most  fitting  men  may  be  elected  ? 
4urd !  such  anxiety  could  not  oer- 


chases :  one  votes  for  thi 
because  Mrs  So-and-so  \v 
ter  his  shop,  if  he  do  not ; 
cause  Mr  So-and-so  proni 
business  for  so  doing ;  an 
not  vote,  because  he  can 
losing  his  sales  to  certa 
With  them, the  issue  of  1 
in  regard  to  the  public 
matter  not  to  be  tlioug 
a  few  extra  orders,  the} 
their  utmost  to  fill  the 
Commons  witli  lunatics 
pockets. 

A  third  description  co 
people,  who,  although  n 
uesH,  still  rejoice  from 
personal  gain.  They  ha 
sell,  and  the  tardy  market 
irradiates  tlie  perspective 
dignities  and  emolument 
children ;  and  tlie  patron 
on  tliem  in  tlie  distance 
vour  can  be  melted  by  pi 
to  the  creation  of  clerks,  • 
and  butlers,  milliaers,  lai 
and  cooks.  If  their  hope 
rise  no  higher,  tliey  see  bei 
number  of  delectable  dayf 
tliey  can  get  drunk  wit! 
keen  un  rows  for  ituhlir 
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fjring  revenge,  and  dring  boundless 
scope  to  party  madness,  is  arriving. 
It  is  but  doing  them  justice  to  say, 
that  they  not  only  make  individual 
gain  subservient  to  that  of  party,  but 
they  frequently  make  enormous  sa- 
crifices for  tlie  sake  of  the  latter. 
"Wofullyj  mistaken  is  he  who  ima- 
ffines  that  their  animosities  and  war- 
fare fiovr  from  the  wish  to  elect  the 
most  deserving  candidates.  At  the 
best,  the  rival  parties  only  seek  to 
elect  slaves  to  tne  Ministry  and  Op- 
position, whatever  may  be  their  prin- 
dples  and  measures;  if  an  accom- 
ph^ed  candidate,  who  in  Parliament 
would  study  the  public  good  alone, 
in  contempt  of  party,  should  offer 
himself  along  with  their  slaves,  they 
would  oppose  him  with  all  their 
might ;  even  here,  they  in  reality  are 
more  anxious  to  serve  their  own 
party  feelin<js  and  interests,  than  to 
strengthen  the  Ministry  and  Opposi- 
tion. But  in  general,  they  are  ac- 
tuated by  motives  still  more  obiec- 
tionable.  Tlie  candidate  of  the  Pmks 
is  supported  by  some  individual  of 
great  mfluence ;  and  throudi  hostili- 
ty to  this  individual,  the  Blues  must 
oppose  him,  whatever  may  be  his 
merit,  and  however  worthless  their 
own  candidate  may  be.  Or  the  Pinks 
must  oppose  the  candidate  of  the 
Blues,  without  any  reference  to  his 
character,  solely  because  they  con- 
stitute a  hostile  party. 

The  Purples  have  the  interest  of 
the  Corporation,  and  from  this  rea- 
son alone,  the  Yellows  must  cudea^ 
vour,  in  opposing  them,  to  change  the 
best  representative  for  the  worst.  Or 
the  candidate  of  the  Purples  is  the 
"  Third  Man," — the  one  wlio  creates 
a  contest ;  therefore,  he  must  be  sup- 
ported against  the  Yellows,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  other  considerations. 
Tliey  are  so  far  from  looking  at  pub- 
lic good,  that  they  place  the  merits 
of  the  candidates  out  of  the  question, 
and  knowingly  labour  to  substitute 
the  dunce  and  profligate  for  the  man 
of  tried  ability  and  virtue.  Tlie  trades- 
man loses  his  business,  the  tenant  his 
dwelling  and  land,  the  labourer  his 
employment,  and  the  family  its  bread ; 
the  man  of  wealth  squanders  away 
his  money,  the  bonds  of  natural  af- 
fection are  severed,  friendship  is  con- 
verted mto  enmity,  inextio^uLshable 
feuds  are  created,  and  the  nouae  of 
Qmtmons  h  Blled  with  iocanacity 


and  vice  ;->>all  this  is  done  to  gratify 
the  animosities  of  those  parties,  and 
enable  them  to  injure  each  other. 

And  now,  where  are  the  people 
who  regard  the  Election  as  a  mattei* 
of  the  highest  national  importance, — 
who  are  labouring  to  bring  forward 
candidates  of  the  best  description, 
are  determined  to  use  their  votes  and 
influence  in  favour  of  worth  alone, 
and  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  form  such  a  House  of  Commons 
as  the  interests  of  the  empire  re- 
quire ?  Putting  out  of  sight  a  few  - 
scattered  individuals,  they  cannot  be 
discovered :  there  are  no  such  peo- 
ple. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  candidates. 

Here  is  one  whose  genius  is  not 
equal  to  the  composition  of  his  ad- 
vertisements, ana  to  whom  the  ma^ 
kin^  of  a  speech  is  an  impossibility; 
he  knows  nothing  of  public  interests, 
he  is  incapable  of  understanding 
them,  and  he  will  not  even  attempt 
it.  Amidst  his  vague  boasts  of  pa- 
triotism, independence,  and  all  the 
virtues,  he  declares  himself  a  friend 
to  the  institutions  of  the  empire,  in 
"  Church  and  State."  Tliese  are  the 
cant  words  of  his  party,  and  their 
meaning  in  plain  English  is,  that  he 
will  be  a  servile  follower  of  Mini- 
sters,— that  at  the  nod  of  the  latter, 
he  will  divest  himself  of  deliberation, 
and  will  oppose  his  constituents, 
attack  any  institutions,  forfeit  any 
pledges,  renounce  any  principles, 
and  do  any  thing.  This  individual 
may  mean  well,  and  may  be  above 
bribe,  but  nevertlieless,  he  differs  not 
practically  from  the  most  corrupt  of 
the  Ministry's  hirelings. 

Here  is  another,  who  in  ability  and 
knowledge  barely  equals  the  first. 
He,  however,  far  surpasses  him  in 
boasting,  his  professions  are  perfect- 
ly ravishing.  He  is  the  champion 
of  "  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the 
foe  of  "  tyranny  in  all  its  forms,"  an 
especial  hater  of  "  corruption,"  aiid 
a  friend  of  **  the  people."  These 
cant  words  of  his  party  reveal  that 
he  is  the  slave  of  the  Whig  opposi- 
tion,— that  at  its  commana  he  will 
join  in  any  violation  of  liberty,  any 
tyranny  and  corruption,  and  aiiy 
outrage  on  the  people's  feelings  and 
pr i V  ilegw.  T\\\*  \o«tk  xcssl^  ^%^  \ra^ 
sesB  good  \ii\;ct\\\o\i%  «sA  ^^'«SL>KasA»' 
but  m  efC^et  \\fe  ^\^^t%  Ti^x'lwm^ 
de\\\)et«L\«  tyAU^T. 


^j  to  ujio  cuuuiy  inu8  practically 

?rted  into  sometbinff  worse  than 

se  borough?    The  olanie  rests 

n  the  more  humble,  but  on  the 

hy  electors.    The  fetters  of  the 

families  could  be  at  once  bro- 

»y  the  body  of  the  gentry^butit 

not  be  done,  because  it  would 

d  favours  and  friendships}  or  at 

asty  it  would  beget  stnfe,  and 

or  exertion.    The  hmdowners 

that  the  old  members  support 

em  which  is  talcing  from  them 

states,  ruining  their  tenants,  and 

og  the  husbandry  labourers; 

ey  must  submit  to  all  this  ra- 

lan  give  offence  to  their  heads, 

linff  for  new  ones.    The  elec- 

n  wis  case  is  a  mockery;  it 

place  that  the  county  may  send 

>  Parliament  to  oppose,  insult, 

oiii^e  it 

B  is  another  county,  which  has 
linisterial  member  and  a  Whig 
The  former's  incapacity  is  de- 
d  against  by  the  wnole  county, 
e  great  families,  which  have 
tea  him,  are  so  well  convinced 
fiat  thev  wish  to  chanffe  him. 
ue  deliberation,  these  families 
ir,  that  if  they  cause  him  to 


electors,  as  a  whole,  are  no 
to  exercise  their  right  of  eh 
they  are  decidedly  opposed 
the  men  returned  in  their  no 
is  not  all ;  tlie  two  roembe 
Ministerialist  and  Whig,  wil 
posite  sides  on  all  importt 
tions,  and  tliereby  neutral 
other's  vote ;  the  county,  t 
will  not,  in  effect,  be  repret 
Parliament 

The  next  county  is  to  be  ct 
^\^ly  ?  Perhaps  there  is  a  v 
No.  Probably  the  incompe 
one,  or  boUi,  of  the  old  me 
the  cause  ?  No.  The  only  thii 
can  be  fairly  alleged  against 
ter  is,  they  are  both  Minist 
and  the  contest  is  to  be  raise 
to  oust  one  of  them  in  favi 
Wlii^.  The  Wln^  candidal 
qualification,  far  inferior  to 
ponents. 

And  now  we  have  a  count 
is  deserted  by  it«  old  inemt 
man,  in  every  respect  prope 
lified,  is  anxious  to  offer  himi 
as  a  necessary  preliminary,  he 
a  few  of  the  leading  men.  Tl 
him  no  encouragement  bee 
is  neither  Ministerialist  noi 
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His  opponents  are  l^orant  and  !m« 
becile,  but  they  are  rich ;  weight  of 
purse  is  to  them  a  majority  of  votesy 
It  practically  strips  the  electors  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  county  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

We  will  not  describe  a  county  con- 
testy  because  it  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  a  borough  one,  of  which 
we  shall  soon  speak.  Of  county  elec- 
tions, we  will  observe  generally : — 

1.  To  a  great  extent,  there  is  an 
understanding  among  the  leading 
men  of  each  county,  that  its  mem- 
bers shall  be  a  Ministerialist  and  a 
Whiff.  There  may  be  a  strong  pro- 
bability, and  even  a  certainty,  that 
two  candidates  of  the  same  creed 
would  be  returned  by  the  great  ma- 

i'ority  of  the  county ;  but,  neverthe- 
ess,  die  minority  must  be  permitted 
to  return  one  without  a  contest  In 
cases  where  this  understanding  does 
not  prevail,  the  minority  regularly 
puts  forward  its  candidate,  and  his 
expenses  are  paid  by  clubs,  subscrip- 
tions, &c ;  he  thus  stands  a  contest 
comparatively  free  from  cost,  while 
his  opponents  have  to  bear  their  own 
expenses;  the  supporters  of  the  lat- 
ter, secure  of  returning  one  member, 
will  contribute  no  money  towards 
the  return  of  two.  The  minority 
must,  therefore,  have  its  seat,  or  op- 
posing candidates  must  have  the  cost 
of  a  contest,  and  by  this  it  scares 
away  opposition.  The  effect  is,  that 
county  representation  is  degraded 
into  a  nominal  matter.  To  render  it 
effective,  the  majority  in  each  county 
ought  to  return  both  the  members ; 
it  IS  by  this  alone  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  county  can  iind  tlieir  way  into 
Parliament,  and  tlie  parliamentary 
majority  can  be  made  to  represent 
the  national  one.  But  from  what  wo 
have  stated,  the  members,  on  im- 
portaiitque8tions,nullify  each  other's 
votes :  so  far  as  they  are  concerned 
they  virtually  destroy  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  at  the  best  compress  it 
into  the  casting  vote  of  Mr  Speaken 


Three-fourths  of  the  Yorkshire  elec- 
tors are  strongly  opposed  to  this  mi- 
nistry, or  that  system  of  policy ;  bul 
in  all  divisions  in  the  House  respect-' 
ing  either,  two  of  the  Yorkshire 
members  vote  on  one  side  and  two 
on  the  other.  It  follows  that  in  effect 
this  county  has  no  representatives, 
save  on  minor  matters.  Many  of  the 
counties  thus  in  essentials  are  pla-[ 
ced  in  a  worse  condition  than  even! 
the  close  boroughs ;  they  are  practi- 
cally deprived  of  members. 

2.  None  but  the  very  rich,  and  the 
instruments  which  party  puts  for- 
ward and  supports  with  its  purse, 
can  maintain  a  contest  for  a  county; 
the  (|ualification8,in  consequence,  are 
confined  to  great  wealth  and  party 
ser^'ility.  k,  therefore,  naturally  hap- 
pens,tliat  county  members,  as  a  whole, 
cannot  be  other  tliau  men  deplorably 
inefficient  in  ability  and  Intelligence.' 
Agriculture  embraces  the  especial' 
interests  of  their  constituents,  yet  on 
matters  connected  with  it,  scarcely 
an  individual  can  be  found  among 
them  capable  of  making  an  able,  ar- 
gumentative speech ;  they  can  neither 
confute  their  opponents,  nor  support 
their  friends;  and  they  display  so 
much  ignorance  and  folly  in  what 
they  utter,  that  they  are  about  the . 
worst  enemies  of  their  owa  cause. 
In  respect  of  its  own  representative!, 
agriculture  is  the  interest  which  » 
destitute  above  all  others  of  capable 
advocates  and  defenders.  Wo  need 
not  speak  of  their  capacity  for  mana- 
ging the  general  aiiairs  of  the  ein-;, 
pire.  If  they  make  a  display  of  in-, 
dependence,  their  want  of  talent  and 
knowledge  too  often  causes  them  to. 
do  it  to  the  injury  of  the  State;  they 
oppose  or  support  the  Ministry  when 
they  ought  to  do  tlie  contrary.  We 
speak  of  the  body,  and  admit  a  few. 
exceptions.  Counties,  therefore,  are' 
not  only  to  a  great  extent  virtually 
without  representatives,  but  those 
they  possess  are  of  the  least  value 
possiole.* 


*  So  long  M  the  Country  Gentlemen  formed  m  kind  of  independent  fmrtj,  it  opemtcd 
to  bring  forward  independent  men  as  candidate!),  and  to  counterpoise  the  dlYisiona  of 
Whig  and  Tory.     However  party  might  divide  them  on  secondary  quesliona,  they 
acted  together  on  leading  oucm  ;  thin  raisccl  the  counties  to  be  represented,  in  regard  to 
sentiment,  with  reasonable  efficiency,  and  the  influence  of  puh\\c.«viv\2a&»&Xv^\i^\K^ 
in   a  great  decree  any  Jack  of  ability.      The  patty  wca  j(vC\^^  V<|  Ca&  ^«^'C\lAa^^ 
rolce  of  the  county,  tuid  It  seldom  erred ;  it  held  the  WaiicftoC  vW^^^iiac  ^iOvcDLXttfBV 
MPd  thereby  placed  the  corrupt  btM-oughs  tinder  the  Ttg\]AaX\on  qK  VV»  wooa^Xt** 


w  <v  •   •  « 


])!irfi:oss(»s  do  not  trust  to  rhanco, 

uait,  with  tln»ir  iingors  in  tlnMr 

iitiis,  tor  a  f(o(l»en(l,  but,  like  men 

usiness,  they  appi  y  to  Romo  whole* 

;  broker  in  boroughs.  This  man'n 

le  is  BO  extensive,  thai  the  price 

every  rotten  borough  and  every 

ough-buycr  in  the  kingdom  are 

wh  to  him.    They  leave  their 

)s  with  him  for  sale,  and  restrict 

to  nothing  save  price  and  sol- 

?y  of  purciiaser,  precisely  as  cot- 

\nd  sugar  are  contided  to  a  broker 

4ale ;  the  buyer  may  l>e  Christian 

ifidel,  honest  man  or  rogue,  pa^ 

;  or  traitor,  Ministerialist,  VMiig, 

ladical ;  it  is  the  same  to  tlieni, 

ided  he  makes  the  due  bidding 

produces  the  necessary  cjish. 

to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 

advertise  themselves  to  be  sold 

ittle  are. 

customer  exhibits  himself,  and 
)argain  is  concluded.  The  man 
his  constituents  like  swine,  and 
fterwards  treats  them  as  such 
als.  He  knows  it  is  useless  to 
ult  their  sentiments,  and  he  does 
tiling  with  his  vote  which  best 
lorts  with  his  own  interest  The 

hpr  frtr  on  oi«So#*w»»-»**'»  '• -• 


n\j  iiiuiiirv  oi  |mironag< 
ed  for  votes — no  bon 
tractod  from  the  francl 
the  same  to  the  upriglit 
matters,  whether  there 
or  none,  and  they  will 
pendence  without  a  si^ 

These  Pinks  are  so 
xious  for  change,  that  t 
for  at  least  one  new  c 
they  are  gratified.  Somt 
yer,  gamester,  or  other  ^ 
son,  makes  his  appearai 
ceived  with  rapture.    I 
contest  which  follows,  i 
principles  arc  scornful 
ed:  granted  that  the  f 
profligate — that  his  crc 
most  j)ernicious  kind — 
ed,  he  will  violate  his  d 
port  the  most  destructii 
still  he  must  be  worshi 
Pinks.  What  he  is,  and 
do  in  Parliament,  are  w 
of  the  question ;  they  or 
to  oppose  the  other  ca 
the  sake  of  a  contest ; 
purpose  he  is  as  deservir 
man  living  could  be.    h 

What  are  tlie  fruits  ?  ' 
intentionally  deprives  it 
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ence.  Thejr  Mke  ttom  th^  obnoxious 
interest  the  means  of  returning  a 
worthy  representative,  and  invest 
themselves  with  the  power  of  re- 
tnminff  one  destitute  of  character 
and  pnnciple ;  they  secure  to  them- 
selves at  every  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, a  contest,  and  the  bribes  and 
ether  iniquitous  benefits  which  a  con- 
test produces. 

These  Pinks  are,  to  a  man,  stanch 
Reformers ;  they  annually  hold  pub- 
lic meetings,  at  which  they  put  torth 
the  most  indignant  diatribes  against 
the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  prepare  the 
most  moving  petitions  in  favour  of 
Radical  reform. 

We  have  next  a  borough,  or  city, 
in  which  there  is  no  powerful  inter 
rest,  and  the  members  are  chosen  by 
scot-and-lot  voters.  The  election,  of 
course,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  labour- 
ing orders.  It  might  naturally  be 
presumed,  that  at  this  place  no  man 
would  be  permitted  to  shew  himself 
as  candidate,  who  was  not  the  cham- 
pion of  good  wages,  the  sources  of 
employment,  the  poor  laws,  proper 
instruction,  and  other  matters  pos- 
sessed by  the  labouring  classes,  or 
required  for  their  weal. 

Alas — alas !  that  tlie  things  which 
ought  to  be,  are  not ! 

If  any  such  champion  should  ven- 
ture to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors, well  would  it  be  for  him  if  it 
should  not  put  his  person  in  jeopar- 
dy. This  is  so  well  known,  that  all 
such  scrupulously  avoid  the  place. 
The  enligntened  electors  are  vehe- 
ment reformers,  and  their  ardour  in 
favour  of  freedom  of  election  is  so 
great,  that  they  seek  the  lives  of  both 
voters  and  candidates  whom  they  op- 
pose. Impatient  of  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  ejecting  the  opponent  of  their 
favourites  by  polling,  they  put  him 
down  at  once  with  stones  and  Irish 
bludgeons.  'So  one  can  hope  for 
their  votes,  who  is  not  the  determi- 
ned enemy  of  their  interests. 

This  place  is  contested.  The  three 
candidates  necessarily  agree  in  es- 
sentials ;  they  are  all  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates for  the  things  which  will  re- 
duce waffcs  to  the  famine  ones,  con- 
tract to  the  utmost  the  sources  of  em- 
frtoyment,  and  produce  amidst  the 
ovirer  orders  the  greatest  portion  of 
want  and  mitsery.  They  wish  to  sweep 
away  the  poor  laws,  and  make  the  la* 


boures,  in  his  ihtervald  of  idleness,  a 
beggar  and  vagabond;  and,  to  give 
this  the  greatest  effect,  they  denounce 
charity  as  a  pernicious  vice :  They 
fiercely  withstand  all  attempts  to 
give  to  the  poor  greater  means  of 
religious  instruction ;  they  are  deci^ 
dedly  hostile  to  all  efforts  for  short- 
ening the  hours  of  labour,  and  secu^ 
ring  to  the  labourer  honest  payment 
in  money :  With  them,  it  is  a  politi- 
cal crime  to  protect  and  encourage 
industry  by  law.  In  a  word,  they 
eagerly  seek  on  principle  to  reduce 
the  labouring  classes  to  the  lowest 
point  of  penury,  degradation,  and 
wretchedness.  On  these  matters 
they  agree,  and  therefore  are  recei- 
ved with  about  equal  enthusiasm  by 
the  electors;  but  on  some  less  im* 
portant  ones  they  differ.  One  of 
them  cannot  wholly  divest  his  lips  of 
truth  and  common  sense ;  in  throw* 
ing  the  hatchet,  he  places  himself 
under  limitations;  ho  exaggerates 
and  caricatures  unmercifully,  but 
still  he  avoids  pure  fiction.  His  in- 
capacity here  ruins  him.  Those  alone 
can  gain  the  highest  point  in  the  fi^ 
vour  of  the  electors,  who  do  the 
most  not  only  to  injure  their  inte- 
rests, but  to  impose  on,  and  delude 
them. 

On  the  hustings  the  more  honest 
candidate  bridleshiuiself  to  the  ex- 
t<»nt  we  have  stated,  while  his  two 
opponents  riot  in  all  the  superlatives 
of  slander  and  falsehood.  They  so- 
lemnly assure  the  worthy  electors 
that  Ministers  are  not  only  dolts,  but 
the  greatest  knaves  and  tyrants  in 
being — that  the  Aristocracy  exists 
only  to  op]>re8s  and  plunder  them— 
that  the  Clergy  are  drones,  tools  of 
despotism,  and  public  robbers — that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  sink  of 
corruption,  a  den  of  swindlers — ^that 
the  taxes  are  levied  only  to  feed  the 
rapacity  of  the  "  borough-mongers," 
and  other  sinecurists— and  that  the 
people  are  enduring  the  extreme  of 
uijusticc  and  tyranny.  They  main- 
tam  that  Radical  reform,and  like  nos- 
trums, would  remove  all  the  evils 
which  flow  from  the  ruinous  influx 
of  foreign  goods,  bad  harvests,  and 
other  causes  of  the  same  kind.  And 
they  vehemently  protest  that  the  elec- 
tors are  the  mo«t>  ktvow«v^>v?S»ft^«i^^ 
pure  o^  lV\e\T  «^%evt^\  ^sA^x^^ 
who  d\«et  ^tOTCv  Wvcnv  «t^  \\^wtfc^ 
and  d\B\ioiie«^\Ti\\i^Va»X^^^^- 


«~v..iu^,    aiiu    (leilCIOIlS 

[)rationH,  therefore,  ta9t« 
trutli,  reason,  and  pro- 
;  relished.  He  in  listen- 
3  cheers  are  cold,  few. 
Per  tlie  first  day  or  two 
atters  pro  on  peaceably, 
idate,  from  Deinci^  sup- 
3  more  respectable  of 
iccives  a1>out  as  many 
thers.    The  latter  take 
triumph  must  neces- 
iefcat  of  one  of  them  ; 
coalesce,  and  tlien  de- 
is  a  hypocrite,  tool  of 
inexion  of  theborough- 
e  electors,  weary  of 
ixious  for  pretexts  of 
igeance,  hear  tiie  de- 
li boundless  ioy;  and 
n  with  horrible  yells 
B.  In  vain  he  attempts 
elf,  for  not  a  word  will 
his  opponents  having 
^ed,  nurse   the  fury 
•very  speech,  by  heap- 
ilumny  and  sarcasm. 
xt  assail  the  heads  and 
pporters,  and  deprive 
y  making  it  a  matter 
itli  to  give  him  one ; 


tion  ot  the  poor.    If  tlie  working 
ders  be  in  Revere  <listress,  they  ne 
propose  any  measure  of  relief;  i 
all  petitions  for  it  meet  their  ho 
lity :  their  speeches  on  all  questi 
have  for  their  object  to  delude  < 
inflame  these  orders  to  their  own 
jury.    With  regard  to  public  int 
ests  generally,  they  never  disci 
them  lionestly,  with  a  view  to  tli 
promotion;    but,  on  the  contra 
they  intentionally  carry  on  eter 
war  against  them,  merely  to  mt 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  th 
mispfuided  constituents.^ 

Will  such  conduct  injure  them 
the  next  election  ?  No,  it  will  secu 
their  return  in  defiance  of  all  coi 
petitors.  Let  them  act  in  an  opp 
site  manner— let  them  endeavour 
protect  the  labourer,  benefit  the  po 
man,  inculcate  trutli  amidst  **  t 
people,"  and  serve  the  public  wea 
and  they  scarcely  obtain  a  vote- 
they  will  be  spumed  from  the  ele 
tors  as  enemies  and  traitors. 

The  electors  who  so  act,  stand  i 
most  alone  in  the  country  in  beii 
free  from  tlie  influence  of  superioi 
and  the  desire  for  personal  profit.  ^ 
landlord,  roaster,  or  customer,  cor 
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The  old  members  have  giveu  mat 
mod  general  dissatisfaction  by  their  ig- 
norance and  incapacity.  The  borough 
is  a  seaport,  and  depends  largely  on 
shipping ;  or  its  dependence  is  on  the 
silk  manufacture,  and  these  members 
have  been  not  only  incapable  of  pro- 
moting its  interests,  but  regularly  op- 
posed to  them ;  they  have  constantly 
dissented  from,  and  voted  against, 
its  petitions.  In  addition,  they  are 
strangers  to  the  place,  and  have  no 
interest  in  serving  it  They  offer 
again,  and  no  new  candidate  appears 
to  oppose  them. 

What  is  done  by  the  burgesses— 
we  mean  by  the  rich  and  knowing 
part  of  them — by  tliose  whose  pro- 
perty has  been  largely  diminished, 
and  is  suffering  daily  waste  through 
the  principles  of  the  old  members ; 
and  whose  only  hope  of  escaping  far- 
ther losses  and  ultimate  ruin,  rests 
on  the  return  to  Parliament  of  men 
of  opposite  principles  V  Do  they  be- 
stir themselves  like  men  in  labouring 
to  procure  suitable  candidate's '?  Do 
they  meet,  unite,  and  solicit  some 
opulent  townsman  to  offer,  whose  in- 
telligence, integrity,  and  independ- 
ence, are  known  to  them,  and  whose 
interests  and  creed  are  identified 
with  their  own  ?  They  do  nothing ; 
they  even  manifest  no  anxiety  ^r 
change ;  if  any  stripling  stranger,  any 
officer,  lawyer,  or  adventurer,  will 
voluntarily  shew  himself,  they  will 
support  him — if  not,  they  will  return 
the  old  members  to  ensure  their  own 
ruin. 

This  disgraceful  apathy,  and  crimi- 
nal neglect  of  duty,  must  be  ascribed 
to  tlie  following  cause  : — These  bur- 
geiises  are  divided  into  Ministerialists 
and  Whigs,  and  each  division  has  its 
representative  in  the  old  members. 
They  cannot  act  in  concert,  because 
the  one  party  must  oppose  the  can- 
didate of  t!ie  other;  their  representa- 
tives must,  if  i)08Kible,  be  a  Ministe- 
rialist and  a  Whig,  however  destruc- 
tive it  may  be  to  themselves. 

The  case  is  different  vvitli  the  less 
exalted  burgesses.  Their  longings 
for  at  least  one  new  candidate  are 
intense.  The  fear  that  there  will  be 
no  contest — no  gratuitous  liquor  to 
drink — no  money  and  other  benefits 
to  be  had  for  the  vote,  distresses  them 
even  to  ttsooy.  The  grief  of  the  wo- 
jnea  equaJa  that  of  the  men;  it  wrings 
iJie  hearta  of  children,  and  it  U  fully 


participated  in  by  the  ^  unrepresent- 
ed." The  borough  is  filled  with  kk 
mentations.  A  report  spreads  with 
the  swiftness  of  lightning,  that  s 
^  Third  Man"  is  coming — that  the 
Telegraph  coach  actually  passed  him 
on  the  road ;  and  there  is  a  general 
burst  of  exultation.  An  immense 
throng,  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  instaa* 
taneously  start  to  welcome  the  stratt- 
ger ;  and  they  trudge  some  five  wpaiy 
miles  only  to  discover  that  maliciotw 
invention  has  made  them  its  victiaiB. 
The  misery  which  follows  is  relieYed 
for  a  moment  by  another  fable  of 
treacherous  rumour,  only  to  be  ren* 
dered  more  intolerable.  Hope  final* 
ly  vanishes. 

The  worthy  burgesses  now  resolre 
on  proper  exertion.  They  transmit 
instructions  to  the  outvoters  to  send 
them  a  candidate  with  all  imaginable 
speed ;  and  then  a  deputation  of  them 
waits  on  a  wealthy  Ministerialist  to 
solicit  him  to  offer  himself.  He  re^ 
ceives  them  with  all  possible  coui^ 
tesy — is  deeply  sensible  of  the  be* 
nour  they  do  him,  but  declines. 
Creed  is  nothing  to  them,  and  thef 
next  press  a  seat  on  a  Whig.  He 
cannot  express  his  gratitude — he  in^ 
timates  that  it  will  survive  his  exists' 
ence — ^but  still  family  reasons  extort 
from  him  a  refusal.  The  unhappr 
burgesses,  wholly  foot-sore,  and  a(* 
most  heart-broke,  now  betake  them* 
selves  to  a  rich  individual,  who  has 
too  little  intellect,  and  too  much  eo* 
centricity,  to  know  any  thing  of  {n'iiH 
ciple  and  party — but  they  care  as 
little  for  sense  as  for  creed ;  unforiu* 
nately,  they  find  him  in  a  lucid  inder^ 
vtd,  and  he  rudely  resists  their  blaB» 
dishmeuts.  Who  may  describe  their 
march  home '?  The  measured  step^- 
the  solemn  silence,  not  broken  by  • 
whisper,  tlie  woful  visage,  which,  in 
the  extreme  of  lon^tude,  shews -a 
perfect  abstraction  from  every  thing 
save  one  overpowering  cause  of  sor* 
row,  render  a  funeral  procession  a 
matter  of  merriment  in  comparison. 

The  dismal  tidings  are  quiddy 
communicated  to  the  body  of  thfr 
electors  and  "  unrepresented,"^  and 
for  a  moment  wrath  mingles  itself 
witli  despair ;  a  disposition  is  partial- 
ly felt  to  break  a  few  windows,  and- 
perform  oUvqt  «x^\o\Vi^  ^\  ^  ^wge^skl 
Kind,  from  H\\««t  ;»!k^<^t  \\swX\\.>fc  w^ 
dued.  ^    -_ 

The  BigYA  VWi^«N«sA^ia««^^^^ 


trnii;;^c»r  will  make*  Iiih  entry  at 

u'cloi-k  on  tlu»  iollowinjr  day. 

'  sneak  not  of  the  sleepless  eyCH 

lelicious  dreams  of  Uie  iuterve- 

night,  or  of  the  brilliance  of 

enance  which    irradiates    the 

Y  atmosphere  of  tlie  borough  in 

Homing.     At  ten,   impatience 

i  to  be  endurable ;  and  waiting 

c  hours  in  idle  expectation  be« 

;  impossible.  Men,  women,  and 

en,  old  and  young,  troop  forth 

?t  their  favourite,  and  Ime  the 

(u*  sundry  miles  in  all  imagiua- 

)up8  and  postures.    At  tlie  aj)- 

d  time  he  appears. 

enormous  multitude,  headed 

sic  and  flags,  now  enters  the 

and  iills  it  to  suflfocation.     In 

itre  tliere  is  seen  an  open  car- 

Irawu  by  men,  whicli,  with  its 

nts,  is  thickly  covered  with 

leads  arc  so  closely  wedged 

id  it,  that  it  is  barely  ])ercep« 

All  in  it  are  seated,  save  one 

n,  dust-covered  person,  who 

kvith  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 

icessantly  to  every  house  he 

He  is  the  "  Third  Man."  Tlie 

mass  moves  slowly  along. 


ami  tne  i;audidates{nve  p 
they  will  not  ])etition 
ni^ainst  the  proceedinirsof  > 
this  is  done  that  the  grea 
may  be  given  to  bribery 
tion,  &c. 

After  the  "  Third  Man' 
received  with  such  bound 
siasm,  the  question  tlies 
borough — Who  is  he  ?  Tli 
swer  probably  is  this.    He 
untaught  cousin  of  some 
mily ;  or  ho  is  a  dependen 
Government-supporter,  se 
menial   of  the  Treasury; 
some  hanger-on  of  the  \\\\\ 
the  cost  of  the  Whig  Club 
a  London  confectioner.    B 
rate  he  is  an  utter  Strang 
place  and  its  interests ;  a  n 
tute  of  talent,  knowledge  of 
or  the  silk  trade,  and  all  lea< 
lilications ;  he  is,  moreover, 
ablind  su])porter  of  the  sysU 
is  ruining  the  borough. 

The  lower  classes  hecessf 
another  answer.  With  thei 
man  of  high  family  and  I 
riches:  he  will  pour  mom 
like  water,  and  pay  ])rofuse 
first  moment  allowed  bv  ei 
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fection  of  every  kind  delights  to  sliew 
itself. 

We  have  now  the  canvassing.  The 
free  part  of  the  poorer  burgesses  at 
once  pledge  a  lar^e  number  of  plump- 
ers to  the  *'  Third  Man;"  and  the 
other  part  makes  a  reserve  of  one 
vote  for  him.  Canvassing  is  to  him 
an  unnecessary  formality ;  it  is  su- 
preme happiness  to  receive  his  ac^ 
ceptance  of  votes.  The  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  other  candidates. ' 
They  proceed  from  house  to  house, 
wheedling:  the  husband,  kissing  the 
wife,  fondling  the  children,  and  hint- 
ing an  anxiety  to  bestow  all  manner 
of  favours ;  but  all  is  coldness  and 
distance.  Tiie  man  means  to  divide 
his  vote,  but  he  will  make  no  promise 
at  present;  the  woman  bridles  up, 
ana  haughtily  utters  insinuations 
against  the  lieaits  and  memories  of 
great  people ;  and  the  urchins  look 
iierce,  as  though  they  wished  to  kick 
tlie  suppliants  out  of  doors.  Flattery, 
falsehood, promises, and  delusion,  are 
used  in  vain,  and  then  recourse  is 
Jiad  to  intimidation  and  comi)ulsion. 
The  landlords  and  masters  insist  on 
the  votes  of  tlie  tenants  and  work- 
men, under  the  penalty  of  loss  of  oc- 
cupancy and  employment. 

The  polling  begins,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  speeches  of  tlie 
candidates.  The  Ministerialist  lar 
hours  under  the  immense  disadvan- 
tage of  being  restricted  in  topics  and 
assertions  by  tlie  conduct  of  the  Mi- 
nistry. The  contest  lien  letweeu  him 
and  the  Whig,  and  he  cannot  wander 
from  the  doctrines  of  Ministers,  with- 
out floundering  into  those  of  his  op- 
ponent, to  his  ruin  with  his  support- 
ers. He  has  no  party  to  abuse,  and 
no  public  grievances  to  dilate  on ;  he 
cannot  promise,  lie,  and  slander  with 
effect ;  and,  moreover,  he  is  wholly 
ungifted  as  an  orator.  He  makes  no 
impression. 

The  Whig  is  in  far  better  circum- 
Atances.  He  boasts  of  his  independ- 
ence, and  yet  the  man,  for  his  whole 
life,  has  been  the  misernble  slave  of 
a  party ;  his  conduct  in  Parliament 
lias  differed  in  no  respect  from  that 
of  the  meanest  of  the  Whig  borouffli 
mercenaries.  He  boasts  of  his  "li- 
beral opinions,"  and'  in  proof,  he 
claims  infallibility,  and  labours  to  ex- 
communicate all  who  differ  from  him 
MS  bigots.  He  boasts  ofhia  devotion 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty;  liis  ob- 

Ject  here  is  to  gain  the  Dissenters, 


therefore'  he  adds  the  most  intoler- 
ant and  despotic  diatribes  against  the 
Church  and  its  friends.  He  boasts  of 
his  love  of  tlio  "  people ;"  and  yet,  in 
Parliament,  he  has  always  treated 
their  petitions  with  insult,  refused  to 
a'elieve  their  distress,  and  sanctioned 
all  invasions  of  popular  rights  and 
privileges.  He  boasts  of  his  affec- 
tion for  the  "  liberal  system  of  trade/' 
—does  he  understand  it  ?  He  is  as 
free  from  such  understanding  as  an 
infant;  he  does  so  from  blind  par- 
ty fanaticism.  He  boasts  of  his  ha- 
tred of  taxes,  and  passion  for  eco- 
nomy ;  the  truth  here  is,  he  labours 
to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  re- 
venue, and  loss  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor, from  party  motives.  Then  he 
utters  savage,  incoherent  words  on 
reform,  and  other  topii's  dear  to  the 
])opulace;  and  scatters  vituperation 
on  his  opponents,  and  all  who  do  not 
support  him.  Finally,  he  lavishly 
lauds  the  perfection  of  the  electors. 
The  savoury  parts  of  his  orations  ob- 
tain a  few  shouts,  but  no  feeling  in 
his  favour  displavs  itself. 

The  "  Third  Man,"  happily  for  his 
powers,  has  not  to  enter  into  parti- 
culars touching  creed.  He  stammers 
and  coughs,  and  the  half-finished 
sentence,  the  meaning  of  which  can- 
not be  guessed  at,  is  hu/zaed  as  a 
specimen  of  matchless  wisdom.  He 
deals  only  in  magnificent  generali- 
ties and  imposbibilities — he  will  ba- 
nish this  grievance,  and  produce  that 
blessing — he  will  alone  do  more  than 
satisfy  the  most  extravagant  desires 
of  the  burgesses.  All  is  gi'eedily 
swallowed — the  more  impossible, tlie 
more  true  and  certain.  The  cheer- 
ing is  tremendous,  and  the  women 
are  actually  electrified.  An  aged 
matron  totters  on  her  crutch,  and 
screeches  in  tears  of  ecstasy — "  God 
bless  him,  what  a  dear  creature  !*' 
A  more  youthful  one  responds — 
"  Yes,  he  will  give  us  wheat  at  a 
shilling  a-buHhel!"  His  male  wor- 
shippers exclaim — "  He  will  take  off 
every  tax!"  and  dart  round  them 
looks  of  indescribable  importance,  as 
though  tliey  were  gaining  immorta- 
lity by  supporting  such  a  prodigy. 

In  Uic  midst  ofall  this,  do  the  can- 
didates discuss  in  a  sober,  rational 
manner,  the  great  mne^tu^wd^  \<;\\\s^ 
bear  vitaWy  ou  \\v<i  VBL\fc\%»\»  ^'^  ^^ 
empire  V    Do  tlliie^  -^xe^ox^^  «x»Xfe%' 
manVike  Temcd\cft  Sot  \kvW*>^^^^'*^^ 


triotic  burgesses  I* 

Squibs  now  ciiTulateinprofuHioii. 
Every  speech  on  private  clmracter 
18  blazoned  forth — every  dastardly 
wound  which  the  assassin  of  reputa- 
tion can  give,  is  given — credit  in 
business  is  Hniote  with  fame  in  so- 
ciety— the  tender  female  is  treated 
as  mercilessly  as  the  man — and  slan- 
der ransacks  tlie  tomb  for  materials, 
even  to  the  third  generation  of  its  in- 
mates. 

Each  candidate  has  his  drums  and 
fifes,  colours,  and  band  of  men  de- 
corated with  ribbons,  to  fetch  his 
voters  in  bodies  to  the  hustings ;  and 
they  continually  traverse  the  streets. 
For  the  first  day,  peace  and  good 
humour  prevail,  but  the  second  pre- 
sents causes  of  discard  and  battle. 
Oue  candidate  must  necessarily  be 
thrown  out;  and,  of  course,  there 
must  be  animosity  between  the  two 
who  are  the  most  in  dano^er  of  the 
calamity.  The  success  of  the  "  Third 
Man"  is  certain ;  therefore,  the  oust- 
iiig  must  fall  on  the  Ministerialist 
or  Whig.  The  lower  classes  of  bur- 
gesses begin  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
the  latter,  in  order  to  determine 
ivhich    of  them  thnv  «hnll  or»lw  5t» 


|>«M«.^     Ill     MIC     OilCCI 

duals  and  groups ; 
a  huge  congregatio 
comprehends  num 
other  members  of  1 
ed,*'  marchestohiE 
and  demolishes  e 
then  swiftly  proce 
wliere  he  is  ouart 
its  windows  m  th 
next  it  subjects  th< 
veral  of  his  princi] 
same  work  of  destr 
grown  wanton  with 
volleys  of  stones  in 
indiscriminately,  tr 
same  as  enemy,  f 
of  the  matter. 

In  the  early  part  ol 
parties  of  tlie  \Vhie  i 
exchange  much  abu 
blows,  as  they  pass 
gradually  arm  them 
geons,  but  no  serio 
place  before  the  cloi 
the  various  detachn: 
voters  are  brought 
reived  with  execrati 
**  niird  Man"  are 
boundless  rapture;  t 
the  hustings  and  in 
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latter  stouds.  oq  it  tbe  lowest,  but 
there  is  a  suffioient  number  of  un- 
polled votes  to  give  him  the  vic- 
tory, if  tliey  can  be  obtained;  these 
votes  must  decide  tlie  matter,  there- 
fore a  tremendous  stni^le  must  be 
made  hy  both  to  obtam  them.  In 
the  evening,  the  heads  of  both  parties, 
some  of  tliem  on  horseback,  attend- 
ed with  vast  mobs  armed  with  staves 
and  other  weapons^  parade  the  dif- 
ferent streets  in  quest  of  the  unpoll- 
fld^  In  a' leading  street,  well  calcu- 
lated for  a  field  of  battle,  the  two 
hoftile  bodies  meet ;  and  they  cannot 
peis  each  other  without  a  grand  con- 
Hict.  The  pedestrians  first  involve 
themselves  in  murderous  combat, 
and  then  the  cavalry  on  each  side 
furiously  charges  to  aid  them.  A 
doughty  merchant  is  knocked  off  his 
horse,  and  carried  home  insensible 
— the  steed  of  a  rich  grocer,  who  is 
unskilled  in  the  management  of  such 
caitle,  rears,  and. he  drops  to  the  dust 
to  be  trampled  into  a  mass  of  bruises 
—the  fovourite  mare  of  an  alderman, 
not  having  been  taught  tlie  art  of  war, 
fairly  turns  her  tail  on  the  business, 
callops  home  with  her  hatless,  wig- 
less  rider,  and  covers  his  reputation 
for  prowess  with  grievous  suspicion ; 
■amidst  the  pedestrians,  heads  are 
broken  here,  and  legs  there,  and 
fiomft  two  or  three  are  slain  outright 
At  length  the  Whigs  fly  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  combatants  vanish,  and  the 
wounded  and  dead  are  removed. 

Would  these  men  have  fought  with 
equal  hatred  and  desperation  against 
a  foreign  enemy  of  their  couutrv? 
No.  Would  they  have  so  fought  for 
any  real  benefit  to  their  cx)uutry  or 
themselves  ?  No.  Would  Uiey  have 
fought  thus  to  return  the  most  suit- 
able represeiitative  ?    Impossible. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  are  used  to  gain 
tlie  sagacious  burgesses  who  have 
.resferved  their  votes  for  the  top  of 
.tlie  market  Hie  committee-men 
of  the  Whig  ferret  out  one,  but  he 
is  obstinate ;  a  kitten  frisks  around 
them,  and  they  offer  L.10  for  it ;  they 
are  understood,  but  the  sum  is  too 
spoall, — they  rise  to  L.  1 5,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  their  giving  this  money 
for  his  kitten,  the  immaculate  bur- 
gess gives  them  his  vote  gratuitous- 
ly. They  discover  another,  but  he 
auwot  bear  the  Whlei  he  lias  a  bat- 
iered  plater  bust  of  BoUaparte  Oil 


his  cliimney-pleoe,  which  his  ^vife 
bought  when  new  for  ninepence ; 
they  assail  the  wonian,  but  sne  {s  at 
the  first  excessively  unmanageable ; 
after  prodigious  entreaty,  she  Ciin- 
sents  to  sen  tliem  tiie  bust  for  L;20y 
and  to  prevail  on  her  husband  to 
give  them  his  unbought  vote.  They 
ply  other  burgesses  in  a  similar  man^ 
ner. 

Yet  this  Whig  is  an  outrageous 
champion  of  purity  of  election  ;  his 
flags  attest  it  m  letters  of  gold. '  He 
owed  his  last  election  to  such  means ; 
nevertheless,  in  Parliament,  on  such 
questions  as  the  East  Retford  one, 
his  virtuous  indignation  aj^nst  coiv 
rupt  electors  knew  no  limits.  He 
and  his  Whig  brethren  knew  they 
were  indebted  for  tlieir  seats  to  the 
basest  corruption ;  still  they  labour- 
ed to  strip  ignorant  burgesses  of  the 
franchise  by  wholesale,  who  would 
never  have  been  bribed  had  it  not 
been  from  their  own  seductions  and 
temptations. 

In  passing  from  voter  to  voter,gain- 
ed  in  tliis  manner,  the  party  of  the 
Whig  raises  the  shout — "  Hurrah  for 
Purity  of  Election  I" 

Then  the  WhijG^  committee-men  re- 
sort to  conipuhiion.  They  terrify 
tradesmen,  tenants,  and  servants  in- 
to the  surrender  of  their  votes  by 
threats  of  the  loss  of  business,  dis:- 
charge,  and  dismissal. 

Alter  gaining  votei«  in  this  nianaer* 
tliey  triumpliautly  cry — "  Hurrali  for 
Independence  and  Freedom  of  Elec- 
tion !" 

The  committee-men  of  the  Minif- 
terialist  vie  with  them  in  the  use  cf 
similar  means. 

.  While  this  is  in  execution,  the  la- 
dies are  not  idle.  Lovely  women, 
the  members  of  haughty  and  opulent 
families,  are  seen  humbly  soliciting 

E'etty  tradesmen  and  labourers.  One 
eautiful  creature,  whose  charms 
might  subdue  tlie  most  stubborn  re- 
solution, and  who  might  1>e  thought 
incapable  of  offering  homage  to  man, 
is  seen  squeezing  the  greasy  hand  of 
a  butcher.  Another  employs  llie 
witcheries  of  a  tongue,  which  might 
be  imagined  unapt  to  articulate  other 
sounds  than  those  of  purity  and  ti- 
midity, in  uttering  the  filthy  and  in- 
sincere slang  of  party  to  ^^  d>3&tnAi^ 
We  piiLW«e  ^tom  ^\%^%V>  w^^  ^^ 

V 


the  burgesses  may  extract  corrupt  tically  make  the 

private  gain  from  the  exercise  of  tlie  competent  and  pro 

Franchise.     Both  the  members  are  identifying  this  maj 

gossly  incompetent  in  talent  and  Parliament,  with  tl 

lowledge ;  and  both  are  opposed  rity,  they  place  thei 
to  the  mass  of  the  burgesses  m  es-        But  are  there  no 

sential  principle,  and  supporters  of  and    given    on   gi 

the  policy  which  is  scourging  the  bo-  tions  t    There  are 

rough  as  severely  as  tne  empire,  neral,  they  are  ezi 

Pledged  to  nothing  save  bondage  to  solely  for  the  bene 

party  and  faction ;  openly  exempted  faction ;  if  they  cai 

from  obedience  to  the  sentiments  of  flame  and   delude 

their  constituents ;  and  convinced  the  guilty  profit  of 

that  such  obedience  will  rather  in-  the  candidate,  they 

jure  than  benefit  them  at  a  future  put  forward;  if  n< 

election,  they  act  in  Parliament  as  mentioned.    It  is  i 

though  they  had  no  constituents.  certain  set  of  cane 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  best  of  supporters  may  be  e 

the  open  boroughs.  Of  all  free  ones  of  "  Cheap  bread  I" 

we  will  say  generally,  fore  raised ;  a  pled 

1.  The  more  independent  and  in-  from  the  candidatei 

telligent  burgesses  make  no  effort  to  vote  for  the  abolitioi 

obtain  proper  representatives.  They  What  is  the  real  c 

leave  aJl  to  chance ;  if  their  old  mem-  pledge  ?  Is  it  to  bin 

bers  be  in  the  highest  degree  incom-  the  question  accor( 

petent,  they  return  them  again,  un-  argument,  the  right 

less  strangers  make  a  voluntary  oflfer;  the  community,  and 

f  these  members  resign,  they  remain  whole?  No.    It  is  1 

[mssive,  and  retain  any  strangers  who  do,  in  utter  contemp 

inayspontaneouslv  come  in  their  way.  what  will  rob,  ruin, 

rhey  have  it  in  tneir  nowpr  to  p1»«»»  ♦!»«  ««-v..i«*4— •    *~ 
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tlonaU  inreitigaUoiif  and  be  kept  in 
Ymmonj  with  public  honeBty  and 
good  ?  No ;  its  meaning  is,  that  the 
candidates  shall  do,  wmtt  can  only 
be  done  Uirough  the  robl>ery  of  the 
public  creditor,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
imblic  interest 

.  These  pledges,  we  say,  are  called 
fflir  solely  to  inflame  and  delude  the 

Sorant  for  the  benefit  of  party  and 
don;  and  each  involves  the  plun- 
der, ruin,  and  misery  of  a  large  part 
•f  Uie  population,  and  the  infliction 
of  vast  loss  and  evil  on  the  empire 
im  tiie  agffregate ;  each  is  calculated 
to  swell  tne  mass  of  bankruptcy  and 
kunger,  and  destroy  still  farUier  the 
■ources  of  national  existence.  Are 
they  counterpoised  by  none  of  an 
•pposite  character?  Do  not  inde- 
pendence and  patriotism  meet  them 
with  others,  addressed  to  reason  and 
faitegrity,  and  calculated  to  remove 
suflering,  and  restore  prosperity? 

Agriculture,  the  Shipping,  and 
other  Interests,  are  enauring  great 
loss  and  distress — Is  no  pledge  de- 
manded on  their  behalf,  of  impartial 
enquiry  tbuching  cause  and  remedy? 

The  West  India  Colonies  are  in  ex- 
treme suffering,  which  injures  gready 
the  community  at  home— Is  no  pledge 
coupled  with  the  slavery  one,  that 
their  condition  shall  be  dispassion- 
ately examined  in  order  to  administer 
relief? 

The  revenue  is  sinking— Is  no 
pledge  called  for  of  full  enquiry  into 
the  causes  ? 

A  vast  portion  of  the  working 
classes  are  enduring  bitter  want  and 
wretchedness,  from  inability  to  pro- 
cure a  sufficiency  of  employment— 
Is  no  pledge  here  insisted  on  of  ho- 
nest enquiry  and  remedy  ? 

Another  vast  portion  of  these  class- 
es are  enduring  such  want  and  wretch- 
edness, because  the  extreme  of  toil 
will  not  enable  them  to  earn  a  suffi- 
ciency of  necessaries — Is  no  pledge 
of  enquiry  and  remedy  here  de- 
manded? 

The  communitv  generally  is  over- 
whelmed with  grievous  loss  and  dis- 
tress— Is  no  pledge  rigorously  exact- 
ed hereof  searching  investigation  and 
adequate  remedy  ? 

These  questions  must  be  answered 

hi  the  negative;  party  and  faction 

have  their  pledge-grindcrn,  but  not 

the  empire.    Pledges  abound  to  de- 

lade,  but  not  to  instmct^to  destroy, 


but  not  to  8aTe-*>to  take  away  brea4i 
but  not  to  bestow  it— to  overthrow 
the  empire,  but  not  to  fl^ve  it  protv 
perity  and  happiness.  The  pdedgaa 
impeded  on  tne  members  are  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  confiscalioi^ 
beggary,  hunger,  nakedness,  igniH 
ranee,  barbarism,  misery,  crime,  and 
public  ruin.  Were  the  counter  onea 
we  have  named  proposed,  all  side% 
and  especially  those  the  most  likely 
to  benefit  from  them,  would  hoot  1004 
mob  the  proposers  from  the  hustinn 

Shall  we  be  silent  touching  &a 
elections  of  Scotland,  which  are  fih 
shioned  and  restricted  in  so  exqui- 
site a  manner,  that  even  party  can 
raise  no  promising  contest  in  thei% 
fitness  of^candidate  cannot  force  i^ 
self  into  their  notice,  and  almost 
every  elector  can,  directly  or  indi* 
rectly,  find  a  market  for  his  vote  with 
the  Ministry  ?  Shame  on  the  rulera 
who  buv  Scotch  burghs  by  whole- 
sale, and  then  disfranchise  and  infilot 
corporeal  punishment  on  the  poor 
English  burffess  for  receiving  a  few 
pounds  for  his  plumper  I  If  Mr  Hume 
may  be  believed,  independence  and 
patriotism  can  only  reach  the  odd  five 
of  the  forty-five  members;  and  tf 
history  may  be  looked  at,  talent  and 
eloquence  are  kept  in  hopeless  ex^ 
elusion  from  the  whole  forty-five. 
On  any  question  which  is  purely 
Scottish,  and  which  frets  the  sphrit 
of  nationality  in  Scotland,  they  may 
shew  tongue  and  mettle;  but  in  re- 
gard to  English  questions,  or  those 
which  belong  to  the  empire  gen^ 
rally,  eight-ninths  of  them  are  the 
menials  of  government,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  public  feelingand  interest 

And  must  we  not  speak  of  the  Irish 
elections  ?  Here  we  have,  in  proud 
contrast,  sturdy  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  elector;  so  fiercely 
independent  is  the  latter,  thathe  even 
spurns  from  him  the  fetters  of  his 
landlord.  What  are  the  fruits  ?  In 
Ireland,  above  all  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  elector  needs 
wise  legislation  to  improve  his  con- 
dition ;  here  we  have  want,  wretch^ 
edness,  barbarism,  and  evil  habits 
almost  without  parallel,  and  which 
wholesome  laws  alone  can  remove ; 
to  the  gifted  legislator,  here  is  the 
field  which  abou.wd%\«;^^i«A^^'^«w^ 

and  eVocvaexLCft.    ^^^iJ^S^^ 


lemnoou.  ur  coiirso,  we  nave  no 
l1  Irish  party — no  party  for  giving 
)d  and  raiment,  competence  and 
oaperity,  to  the  electors ;  there  is 
t  refuse  left  to  form  even  the  sem- 
mce  of  such  a  party. 
The  elections  are  naturally  furi- 
sly  contested ;  the  **  mad  blood," 
O'Connell  calls  it,  of  the  electom, 
ikes  them  a  matter  of  bludgeon- 
>rk, — a  war  of  physical  strength, 
lich  must  be  decided  by  wounds 
d  slaughter,  as  well  as  votes.  The 
ntests  turn  on  the  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
itants  and  Catholics,  the  landlords 
d  tenants,  the  general  aristocracy, 
d  the  combined  demagogues  and 
lests,  to  triumph  over  each  other, 
^rely  to  return  members  of  the  same 
neral  creed,  and  equally  regardless 
Ireland's  weal.  Tlie  canmdate  of 
e  Protestants,  or  the  landlords,  dif- 
rs  not  in  general  ftom  the  one  of 
e  Catholics,  or  the  peasantry ;  both 
11  act  alike  in  Parliament  To  elect 
actically  the  same  men — ^the  same 
es  and  betrayers— -Protestants  and 
itholics  tear  each  other  to  pieces ; 
oants  provoke  tlie  iron  grasp  of  the 
i^,  expulsion  from  home,  and  the 
ost  hopeless  ruin,  and  the  people 
aim  and  murder  each  other.  On 
e  hustings,  the  candidates  scarcely 
ofess  to  differ  beyond  the  senseless 


principle  or  obeying  t 
only,  in  utter  contempt 
and  voice  of  the  comi 
personal  intercHts  of  t 
perpetually  clash  with 
empire.  Tlie  parties,  t 
tent,  neutralize  each  oth( 
when  they  do  not  act  to  ] 
the  representatives  the 
are  virtually  nominal  o 
prive  their  constituents 
tive  franchise. 

Next,  we  have  the  i 
turned  by  the  East  anc 
bodies,  and  similar  c 
they,  of  course,  are  the 
of  these  bodies,  and  hai 
do  with  public  interests 

Then  we  have  the 
members.  The  system  c 
are  elected  prohibits  th( 
de^ee,  from  being  otlic 
cile  and  ignorant,  profli 
gardless  of  the  counti 
them  buy  their  seats  for 
poses,  and  others  are 
the  most  corrupt  meant 

Looking  at  the  bala 
tlie  two  grand  parties  i 
cally  forms  the  House  < 
we  find  that  it  is  com] 
English  members  wh< 
elected  witliout  regan 
who  are  above  the  influ 
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of  able,  imtriotic  men ;  but  they  are 
in  a  minority,  and  powcrlew,  It 
consists  principally  of  such  Scotch 
and  Irish  members  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, and,  of  course,  they  really 
form  the  House  of  Commons.  For 
some  time,  the  English  members,  as 
a  whole,  have  been  in  the  minority ; 
id  these  Scotch  and  Irish  ones  have 
Id  the  majority  and  ruled  the  em- 
ire. 

No  one  can  feel  surprised  if  such 

House  of  Commons  do  not  work 

)ll ;  on  the  contrary,  sensible  people 

exclaim — How  can  it  be  pre- 

rented  from  destroying  the  empire  ? 

'*^e  can  only  return  this  answer— It 

flo  prevented  by  the  tender  mer* 

or  the  Ministerial  and  Whig  lead- 

If  they  become  savage,  they  can 

it  to  devour  the  community ; 

they  in  late  years  had  wished  it  to 

^eep  away  laws  and  institutions, 

g"  rosperity  and  happiness,  property, 
read,  cloUies,  ana  shelter,  witJi  inn- 
nitely  more  rapidity  than  it  did,  it 
would  have  been  their  instrument. 

Now  comes  an  admirable  part  of 
the  matter.  The  new  House  ol  Com- 
mons assembles,  and  lo !  the  worthy 
electors  are  horror-struck  at  its  con- 
duct ;  they  cannot  sufficiently  marvel 
at  its  ignorance  and  incapacity,  its 
corruption  and  profligacy,  its  destitu- 
tion of  sympathy  with  public  feeling, 
and  its  abandoned  scorn  of  the  public 
voice.  They  complain,  and  it  laughs 
at  them ;  they  petition,  and  it  covers 
them  with  insult.  They  get  mighti* 
ly  angered,  and  make  a  display  of 
virtuous,  patriotic  words,  quite  en- 
chanting. The  men  who  will  not 
make  the  smallest  effort  to  obtain 
proper  representatives — those  who 
will  support  none  but  servile  tools  of 
party — tnose  who  compel  their  de- 
pendents to  vote  for  such  tools — 
those  who  support  the  brainless,  pro- 
fligate candidate  against  the  wise  and 
virtuous  one — Uiose  who  bind  their 


candidates  to  strip  them  of  their  pos? 
SjBssicHis — the  dolt  who  votes  for  the 
'<  Third  Man,"  no  matter  what  he 
may  be — ^the  knave  who  uses  the 
franchise  only  to  extract  the  greateai 
portion  of  criminal  gain  from  it— end 
tbe  traitors  who  sell  themselves  in 
the  lump,  like  a  drove  of  cattle,  to  the 
highestbidder — all  harmoniously  join 
in  vituperating  the  House,  and  call- 
iog  for  its.  Radical  Reform. 

Let  Parliament  be  dissolved,  and 
these  fine,  free,  independent,  and  pa- 
triotic electors  will  all  act  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  at  the  election. 

Remedy ! — yes,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
man nature,  let  it  be  granted!  Re- 
form— Radical  Reform  ! — yes,  for 
the  salvation  of  our  beloved  country, 
let  it  be  no  longer  delayed.  But 
what  Radical  Reform  ?  That  of  the 
electors — ^the  Radical  Reformers. 
Without  this,  the  House  of  Commons, 
however  it  may  be  changed,  will  not 
be  reformed.  What — smite  the  cor- 
rupt borouglimonger,  and  spare  tiie 
more  corrupt  supporter  of  the  "  Third 
Man  ?" — remove  the  impurities  and 
criminalities  of  the  close  borough, 
and  preserve  the  greater  impurioM 
and  criminalities  of  the  open  <MMf? 
Away  with  the  folly  I  and  let  us  hear 
something  befitting  statesmen  to  ut- 
ter. Give  us  intelligent,  virtuous, 
independent,  patriotic  electors;  and 
we  shall  find  in  them  a  House  of 
Commons  of  similar  character.  They 
will  reform  the  House,  not  only  in 
effect,  but  in  construction;  they  will 
work  the  miracle  of  compelling  it  to 
reform  itself.  If  this  be  denied  us, 
we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  mat- 
ter, and  exclaim  in  the  delirious  mer- 
riment of  a  General  Election — Ifur- 
rah  I  for  a  House  of  Commons  inco" 
pable  and  corrupt ;  severed  from  the 
feelings  of  the  community^  and  con* 
temptuously  hostile  to  its  prayers  /— i 
Hurrah  !  for  the  fall  of  tub  Bri« 

TISU  EJiFXRB ! 


II. 
Ho  I  Sportei'B  of  the  Fancy, 
Leave — leave  your  bloody  cheer. 
Your  ring's  compass  unchancy. 
For  that  we're  boxing  here : 
Our  Searchampion,  you'll  find  her 
Crossbuttocking  the  wave; 
The  wave  will  rise  behind  her. 
Nor  feel  the  fall  she  gave. 

in. 
Bly^e  Brethren  of  the  Angle, 
iMye  trouting-pools,  and  come 
Where  shoals,  uke  rainbows,  spangle 
The  whale's  and  craken's  home. 
Leave  silken  tackle  tender. 
And  rushlike  rod,  so  fine,— 
Come  feel  a  shoidder-bender, 
'Tug  at  a  ten-hook  line  I 

IV. 

Leave,  Bucks,  your  dainty  dresses, 
Uncurl  your  hair  again; 
Or  bring  your  woman's  tresses  ■■ 
Our  spray  will  make  you  men  I 
Come— leave  that  trick  of  toilet. 
The  glove,  upon  the  strand. 
Our  tarr'd  tackle  would  soil  it- 
Come — ^men  in  heart  and  hand  I 

V. 

Leave,  Scholar  \n  ♦»»-  -^-^ 


Wild-Foul  Shooting. 


WILD-FOWL  saotmKa, 


Pleabukb  In  tiie  wBj  we  like  il^  tfaer  are  tbe  mFmm  poMible  weir, 

ii  a  tout  or  pnjer  of  an  ancient  and  are  verf  light.     Tbey  come  al- 

date.     Now,  what  tbink  ye,  mort  most  as  far  flbo»e  our  knees  as  oui 

comfortable  of  Bubscribera,  of  being  fork  will  admit;  and  we  may  well 

losted,  for  hours,  by  the  side  of  a  wonder,  with  Colonel  Hawker,  at  the 

iranchored,baifanight,unong  ignorance  or   infatuation  of  crack 

JlUng  winds  in  a  creek,  watch-  coachmen  and  guards,  who  in  rain 

ir  wild-fowl,  perhaps  up  to  the  and  snow  are  nerer  Men  in  Cozes 

■a,orevenelbows,inBludge,mud,  or  Shorts.and  conseauentlf  are  all 

■mire,  or  lying  diffused  uiereon,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life, 
\aiile«s  as  a  dead  body  left  by  the 
?  The  bare  idea  nukes 
_. . .     IS  you  are  voluptuously 

ff  all  your  la:^  lengtli  on  a  sofa,  For  these  life-preservers  TBrioiU 
dded  in  ousbions,  with  Maga  on  dressings  are  recommended,  though 
Bbosom.  Yet  such  spirlta  as  Co-  perhaps,  as  the  Colonel  says,  any 
■  Hawker  and  Christopher  North  grease  may  answer.  But  the  first 
^e  such  pastime  with  a  pamion  and  most  effectual  application  should 
transcends  that  of  the  noney-  be  tar,  tallow,  and  bees' wax  melted, 
1.  Cold  !  AMiat  the  deuce  can  (not  too  warm — not  too  warm,  mind 
:e  a  man  cold  who  is  in  moment-  ye,^  and  then  poured  info  the  boota, 
•ry  expectation  of  a  flight  of  wild-  which,  after  having  had  this  compo- 
seese  or  swans  wheeling  over  his  sition  shaken  into]  every  part  of  then^ 
Send  in  the  darkness,  and  then  set-  idiould  be  himg  up  to  let  it  run  ouL 
tling  on  a  shoal  within  shot,  some  Bythiedressing,andtheBacrifice(nDt 
thousand  strong?  Not  all  the  sleet  ruinous  to  a  man  of  moderate  means) 
that  ever  storm-driven  bashed  into  of  the  first  pair  of  stockings  that  fed* 
ahumanface;  not  all  the  fi'ost  that  lows  it,you,  atteast  we,may  widkln 
ever  transformed  human  whiskers  any  river  or  sea  with  more  comfort 
Into  icicles ;  not  all  the  winds  that  than  a  Bond  Street  lounger— in  the 
ever  searched,  not  all  the  rains  that  articles  he  supposes  and  calls  boots — 
ever  soaked,  can,  in  such  a  condition,  could  cross  the  street  after  a  shower 
chill  a  true  sportsman's  blood  I  There  sufficient  to  lay  the  dust.  But  sup- 
is  a  fire  in  his  heart,  and  a  fire  In  pose  your  heel  should  get  galled? 
his  brain — the  two  principal  rooms  Tien,  beware  of  the  surgeon's  di&> 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Soul.  Hope,  the  chylon-plaster.  In  cold  weather  It 
instant  the  dame  flags,  flings  in  fresh  curb  up,  and  torments  you  so  much 
fuel,  and  Desire  sweeps  away  the  In  walking,  that  you  soon  become 
ashes.  lame  again,  and  then  wish  tbe  doctor 
But  think  not  from  this,  that  when  at  Jericho.  Go,  then — we  beseech 
shooting  %vild-fowI  by  night,  either  you  with  Colonel  Hanker — to  God- 
Colonel  Hawker  or  We  are  stark-  frey's,  or  some  other  first-rale  chemls^ 
naked,  or  even  thinly  clad.  The  re-  in  order  to  get  the  sticking-plaster  in 
verse  is  the  truth.  It  would  do  your  perfection,  as  many  a  one,  besides 
heart  good  to  see  our  water-boots.  Editors,  has  poisoned  hie  heels  from 
Placed  beside  them,  tiie  jack-boots  want  of  a  genuine  article,  and  been 
of  a  French  postilion  would  seem  forced  to  give  up  his  work.  Mind- 
mere  shadows — absolute  spectres —  let  the  plaster — before  application- 
wraiths.  TheColonelpurchaseshis —  for  a  moment  be  heatedbythe  fira 
GO  do  we  after  his  example — ready  as  well  as  wetted— and  then— pro- 
made  from  Mr  Cox  in  Poole,  whose  vided  it  bas  been  stamped  by  awad- 
principal  business  is  exportation  of  ding-punch — and  that,  when  on  and 
them  to  Newfoundland.  Not  that  Mr  dry,  you  put  over  it  a  littie  cold 
Short  of  East  Yarmouth  is  not  also  a  cream,  or  any  kind  of  grease — it  will 
miraculous  water-bootmaker.  Some  stick  as  faal,  or  faster  than  your  qwo. 
of  the  fen  sportsmen  Indeed  call  him  slun,  andaJ&ieTB  \a  -^voxV'tA^'w^^i^^ 
the  "Emperor  of  tbe  bootmakers."  peIiBpBfc«^\l».■^«^««ai!MKt^»S^'!™■ 
ButwegToryiaCox.  So  far  from  be-  the  wUoVb  ^ot\4.  "Waioa^ow**^^ 
Ay  bardtv  tbe  feet-or  hcBTy— why,    iiwa7*A«-wont-^'>»!a>*»— "^"^ 


...^.«  VI  n,  tuia  that  uover 
out  onc<?  in  our  lives— Jiiid  the  (^ITect 
bad  nearly  been  fatal — did  we  omit 
tlic  more  tlian  ceremony  of  pulling 
on  R  pair  of  the  strongest  breecbes, 
AVitb  regard  to  farther  covering  for 
the  body,  over  flaimcl  and  linen  snirts 
— could  be  ensure  not  gcttinff  wet— 
the  Colonel  woidd  prefer  leather. 
But  taking  all  weathers,  a  shag 
waistcoat— shaff  both  before  and  be- 
liuid — is  best.  Under  this  waistcoat 
should  be  worn  a  Flushing-frock, 
and  over  it  a  short  iackct,  of  eiUier 
drab-doth  or  swanskin.  Mr  Lloyd, 
13,  Old  Bond  street,  has  invented  an 
excellent,  though  simple,  defender 
for  the  chest.  Which  he  csIIb  m  An- 
f/lueu;  and  a  large  shawl  handkerchief 
should  be  worn  over  the  collar.  A 
pair  of  worsted  uTistbonds,  sold  by 
the  name  of  muffaties,  should  be 
worn  with  cloth  gloves;  and  over 
gloves  and  all,  a  large  and  long  pair 
of  double  swanskin  cuffs,  whicli  are 
IS  warm  as  any  muff,  and  may  be 
Irawu  or  shook  off  in  an  instant,  when 
'ou  want  your  right  band  for  the 
rigger.  Now  for  our  Surtout,  by 
ray  of  Dreadnought.  It  is  made  from 
recipe*  given  us  by  the  Colonel. 

•lio   rifrlilTv  I'm*""*-- - 


behind,  like   tlia 
Into  the  ouUide  i 
rel  is  well  workei 
brush,  tlie  first  co 
and  ahalfoflinsei 
from  three  quart 
hours.  Having  dr it 
in  the  air  every  d 
night,  John  gives  it 
BO  that  now,  if  held 
gallons  of  water, 
out  a  flaw.    This 
Hawker  says — foi 
ours  in  that  capacit 
ble-breasted,  with 
the  right    side,  an 
sleeves,  which  shou 
is,  without  excepti 
ever  used  for  throw: 
The  man — Lord  Wc 
ed — who  walks  witli 
dcr  his  arm,  or  over  1 
the  streets  of  a  po 
monster  not  fit  to  1 
old  umbrella,  fitted 
oiled  hoUand,  is  the 
comfort  and  shelter  i 
Moreover,  it  makes 
sail  when  going  befc 
is  a  complete  shield 
. ■•«•**  *' 


WUH-Faul  Shoitiiig. 


Ruppoee  the  time  when  it  ebKll  be 
Mipeneded  by  a  auperior  work.  It 
is  rich  in  the  fruits  of  long  experi- 
ence; andtlie  Colonel  penuicuously 
ezpressei  his  practice,  with  a  dis- 
daiD  of  all  parade,  rigmarole,  quack- 
ery, or  exuKgeration.  It  would  be 
inipowible  regularly  to  review  a  vo- 
''  1)1  minute  detailB;  but 
ct  a  few  secUona  which 
c  niwle  not  a.  little  intereetiiffi, 
en  i*i  such  of  oar  read- 
r  let  olF  A  gun  in  their 
_  .  to  our  fair  readers,  who 
■prohihiied  by  their  aex  from  a 
"■■'-•.dge  of  tlie  differeuce  between 
r  and  stiot.  We  liave  often 
rt*ed  (hat  feuiates  are  an  much 
Ded  at  the  eight  of  a  sliot^belt  aa 
Bt  of  H  pawder-llask.  A  mue- 
Jmll  lying  fu  from  the  fire,  some 
ref  tliein  can  rcttardwith  tolerable 
■dpoHure ;  but  No.  7  t)ie;  expect 
_  .»  exjiiodt;  like  nitre  if  Uiey  but 
~^touch  it  with  the  lustre  of  their 
eyes.  Yet  even  they  may  read  with 
interest  adescription of  "  Wild-Fowl 
Slioothis,"  abridged  by  Kit  from 
the  Colonel.  Formal  extrscls  in 
email  Xy^e  arc  cuoihrous  in  a  coni- 

Easition  of  moderate  length,  and 
reak  the  charm  of  continuity ;  ho, 
as  Ih  our  uHe  aud  wout  witli  able 
writers,  like  Llord  and  Hawker,  we 
tihall  help  ourselves  to  all  tlie  best 
things,  anil  by  breathing  tlirough  the 
whole  suiueUiing  of  our  owu  spirit 
and  speech, proljablyproducea  very 
Hupenor  article. 

The  Colonel  lauglw,  like  an  old 
Holdier,  at  the  want  of  gumption  ex- 
hibited by  most  persons  who  are  de- 
airous  of  ^lap-banging  at  ivild-fowl. 
They  usually  drito  to  an  inn  on  the 
coast,  and  Call  the  waimr,  who  re- 
commeuds  an  honest  boatman ,  for 
whom  BoolH  is  inxtantly  dispatcli- 
ed.  Uu  bin  arrival,  being  as  much 
distinguished  fur  sharp-siglitedness 
as  fur  integrity,  he  sees  your  fever- 
iuli  anxiety  to  be  olf,  and  screws  you 
up  to  tlie  hidicst  stickiug-place  of 

Erice^  He  shows  you  thousands  of 
irds,  all  jabblii^,  and  dabbling,  and 
paddling  away  in  places  where  he 
well  knows  no  boat  built  by  man,  or 
devil  either,  can  ever  get  at  them; 
that  your  reputation  as  a  fowJer  may, 
on  your  return  to  Boniface's,  burn 
bright,  he  accummodales  you  with  a 
fetr  ofliis  ou-a  killiag,  (Jie  day,  or 
perbMpe  the  \rvelf  befoiCf  cboi^g  ft 


teal  at  a  fcoote,  a  goose  at  a  swan, 
and  a  ewaii  at  a  respectable  deposit 
in  the  bank — and  to^j  ends  with 
your  having  baf»ed  perhaps  a  cou- 
ple of  gulls,  each  nearly  as  large  as 
yourself,  and  to-morrow  b^ns  with 
your  somewhat  sulkily  dischaqi^g 
a  ten-pound  bill.  Gentlemen-eboot- 
ers,  too,  are  generally  averse  to  get 
covered  all  over  with  mud  and  mirs 
— nay  often  will  not  go  low  enough 
for  fear  of  dirtying  tneir  knees,  and 
trust  too  much  to  their  cradc  shoot- 
ing at  long  distances — while  your 
rustic  red-reaver,  whose  kneea  art 
barkened  with  sludge  from  January 
to  December,  crawls  close  upon  the 
birds  like  a  serpent 

The  least  scientificsort  of  wild-fowl* 
shooti  ng  is  called  "  Fli  uht-«  u  oot  ino." 
Most  wud-fowl  keep  ccmelantly  pass- 
ing in  smtdl "  tripi"  about  the  dusk  of 
tlie  evening;  and  after  having  collect- 
ed in  the  night,  they  return  m  a  few 
large  flocks  at  or  before  the  dawn  of 
morning.  Wait  for  them,  then,  judici- 
ously, and  even  with  a  small  gun  you 
may  sometimes  cmnmit  great  slaugh- 
ter. Be  motionleea  asamummy.and 
in  dress  a  Quaker,  and  stand  in  am- 
busli,  by  benk  or  tree.  Tlius  situa- 
ted, you  will  be  able,  aaya  the  Colo- 
nel,— (ahlhowoftenhavewcdoneso, 
balF  a  century  ago)— to  distinguish 
the  different  sorts,  long  before  they 
come  within  shot,  and  be  atruck  with 
thewildretirementof tbeacene.  You 
will  note  the  whistle  which  aiiBoun- 
ces  the  approach  of  the  widgeon — the 
similituae  to  a  storni  of  Uie  rapid- 
fly  ingdun-birds — the  shrill-sounding 
pinions  of  the  wild-ducks— and  the 
mournful  notes  of  the  plover,  with 
tlie  roar  of  a  bursting  surge,  aud  dis- 
cordant screams  of  sea-fowl.  If  you 
lure  any  Imagination  in  you  at  all, 
you  cannot  but  be  afrected,even  po- 
etically, in  such  an  ambuah ;  but 
poetry  changes  into  fine,  free,  bold, 
and  sonorous  prose,  when,  on  some 
boisterous  night,  beating  up  againxt 
the  wind,  and  thereby  obliged  to 
keep  in  t,  crowd,  a  flight  comes  low 
on,  right  over  your  ambush !  You 
may  then  keep  two  guns  going  faater 
than  yourself  and  servant  cam  load 
diem,  and,  while  loading,  never  look 
up,  for  the  birds  are  there,  and  look- 
lug  up  cUi  only  aei^e.  Vi  '^^  '^cnx 
luntout  \ato  k  ftuni.  ^MV^^'^i'^^ 
tlie  weKShrt  ^  cAmw,  »&  *5a»  ""^^ 


.  ^^<^«.>  a  wry  jmassena. 
Wild-fowl  shooting  is  no  joke, 
let  us  tell  Tou,  in  a  *'  Hampshire 
LA  u  Nc  II  iNo-PUNT."  Tliough  Very  long, 
that  punt  is  so  light  and  narrow  as 
just  to  hold  one  person,  with  a  ^n  of 
about  seventy  pounds  weight,  six  feet 
lonff  in  the  barrel,  fixed  on  a  swivel, 
and  resting  in  the  prow*  You  row 
with  vour  back  to  the  gun  till  you 
see  the  fowl,  then  turn  round  on 
your  face,  and  work  along  either 
with  a  loaded  stick  or  with  two  pad- 
dles. For  this  sport,  theprimest  place 
perhaps  in  all  the  world,  is  the  vast 
tract  of  Ooze,  near  Lyminffton.  As 
soon  as  the  widgeons  are  pitched,  or 
settled,  then  offthe  reg^ular  fowlers 
set,  in  tarpaulin  dresses,  black  as  so 
many  chimney-sweeps,  crawling  on 
their  knees,  and  shoving  their  punt 
before  them  along  the  mud.  No  mat- 
ter whether  light  or  dark— birds  few 
or  many — ^bang  goes  the  gun — ^they 
pick  up  the  dead — and  offagain,  tra- 
velling in  this  way  all  night  uong  the 
mud,  and  rowing  across  Uie  creeks,  si- 
milar to  the  march  of  an  army  of  coots, 
rhis  is  the  most  laborious  and  the 
nost  filthy  work  in  all  the  department 
»f  wild-fowl  shooting;  and  brenkit  tko 


lies  close  on  his 
has  a  stock  cut 
which  is  filled  wii 
so  much  eases  tl 
collar-bone,  that 

Sunt,  where  guns 
arder,  he  can  fir 
shot  at  a  time.  *'  A 
lonel  Hawker,  '^  I C4 
the  generalitjr  of  i 
ever  think  ot  adop 
vet  I  liave  given 
because  I  am  fond 
ginal."  He  illustrat 
plate — ^for  the  Colo 
edly,  and  his  sketc. 
graved  on  steel  by  1 
The  Poole  canoe 
different  sort  of  cone 
at  both  ends  like  a  G 
boat,  and  draiinng  o 
inches  of  water,  and 
times  to  weigh  only  i 
In  this  shallop  you  e 
straw  or  rushes,  wi 
your  side,  and  a  sma 
dog  in  the  stern.    \ 
about  till  you  see  o 
wild-fowl  on  the  m 
oars,  out  with  your 


i8dO.] 
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will  most  likely  ftlioot  a  foot  un* 
der  theniy  and  wound  the  mud.  If 
successful,  your  ears  will  be  regaled 
with  the  music  of  your  cripples  beat- 
ing on  the  mud,  before  your  dazzled 
eyes  can  perceive  their  gambols. 
Your  man  then  puts  on  his  mud- 
boards,  taking  the  setting  pole  to  sup- 
port him,  and  assists  the  dog  in  coi- 
ucting  the  killed  and  wounded.  The 
ffunner  generally  calculates  on  bring- 
uig  home  the  half  only  of  what  he 
■hoots — his  winged  birds, called  crip- 

kples,  often  escaping,  and  those  which 
tall  out  of  boards,  called  droppers, 
being  all  lost.  Within  these  very  few 
years,  however,  Poole  Harbour,  as 
well  as  almost  every  other  part  of 
flie  English  coast,  has  been  ruined 
inr  all  the  poor  hand-gunners,  by  the 
introduction  of  punt-guns,  that  carry 
from  one  to  nearly  two  pounds  of 
shot  The  gimner's  priucipfd  enemy 
is  the  curlew,  which  watchful  senti- 
nel often  springs  up  from  the  edges 
of  the  creeks,  and  alarms  a  bank  of 
birds. 

The  Colonel  enters  with  great  zest 
into  his  chapter  of  "  General  instruc- 
tions for  sea-coast  wild-fowl  shooting 
WHEN  AFLOAT."  For  it  Is  cxtremcly 
rare,  he  observes,  that  one  meets  a 
gentieman  who  can,  or  a  professional 
gunner  who  will,  give  any  mforraation 
on  the  subject.  The  art  is  Uierefore 
the  least  understood  of  any  sport  in 
existence.  No  man  who  had  a  large 
gun,  and  could  cam  five  pounds  in  a 
day  or  night,  would  be  bored  with  a 
gentleman  for  the  sake  of  his  five  shil- 
lings, and,  therefore,  the  only  man 
likely  to  be  hired  at  a  good  time  for 
this  sport,  is  some  boatman  who  has 
little  to  recommend  him  beyond  a 
local  knowledge  of  the  harbour,  and 
who  therefore  requires  some  one  to 
direct  him  how  to  manoeuvre  the 
birds. 

The  best  time  for  this  sport  ^\ith  a 
lanoe  and  shoulder  gun,  provided  it 
be  low  water  or  half  eob,  while  youare 
hid  in  the  creeks,  is  a  clear,  frosty, 
moonlight  night,  when  the  wind  hap- 
pens to  l>low  towards  you  as  you  face 
the  moon.   For  the  sense  of  smelling 
in  wild-fowl  is  most  acute,  and  they 
have  also  a  good  eye  in  their  heads. 
At  such  times,  being  on  tlie  shining 
mud-banks,  they  appear  quite  blacky 
all  but  the  old  cock  widgeons,  on  the 
wiDgs  of  which  you  may  often  see  the 
white,  aa  they  all  walk  about  beyond 
guD  range.    Much,  hQw^jer^  may  bo 


done  without  a  bright  moon,  nay,  the 
old  Poole  men,  among  whom  there 
were  formerly  some  of  the  best  shoul- 
der gunners  in  the  kingdom,  prefer 
but  little  moon  even  for  the  mud.  By 
constant  habit,  they  can  easily  disth»* 
^ish  the  black  phalanx  of  widgeona 
trom  the  shades  on  the  places  they 
frequent,  and  particularly  if  feeding 
among  puddles  wliich  have  beenlett 
by  the  tide.  Your  first  concern  is  to 
ascertain  that  the  black  patch  seen  ia 
a  flock  of  birds,  and  that  you  will  do 
by  observing  tlie  occasional  chanffe 
of  feature  in  the  outside  of  it  Tms 
requires  a  practised  eye,  for  the  fluo* 
tuations  in  tlie  form  of  the  feedii^ 
mass,  though  frequent,  indeed  almost 
constant,  is  gradual  and  slight,  audit 
was  long  betore  we  could  so  depend 
upon  our  eyes  as  to  feel  justified  in 
letting  fly.  The  next  lesson  to  learn 
is,  not  to  be  deceived  as  youapproach^ 
by  their  enormous  masses  and  tre- 
mendous noise,  into  a  belief  that  they 
are  nearer  than  they  really  are,  and 
tiius  be  tempted  to  fire  out  of  shot 
Thirdly,  be  not  too  eager  in  collect- 
ing your  dead  birds ;  for  often,  in 
hard  weather,  the  flock  will  again 
pitch  down  among  the  killed  and 
wounded,  particularly  if  some  of  the 
younger  birds  have  been  winged, 
which  have  not  the  cunning,  like  the 
old  ones,  to  make  off  for  a  creek. 

Night  shooting,  of  late  years,  has 
chiefly  been  among  the  widgeon ;  for 
the  geese  seldom  venture  much  in 
harbour  by  night,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  ducks,  teal,  dun-birds,  and 
*'  the  rest,"  repair  inland  to  the  ponds 
and  fresh  sprmgs,  unless  driven  to 
the  salt  feeding  ground  by  severe 
frost  A  company  of  widgeons,  when 
first  collecting,  may  be  heard  at  an 
immense  distance,  by  the  whistling 
of  tlie  cocks  and  the  purring  of  the 
hens;  but  when  they  are  quietly 
settled,  and  busy  at  feed,  you  some- 
times can  hear  only  the  motion  of 
their  bills,  which  is  similar  to  that  of 
tame  ducks.  As  they  feed  in  thou- 
sands, the  scjuatter-squatter  makes 
mud-music  delightful  to  the  sports- 
man*s  ear.  Tliere,  unless  disturb- 
ed, they  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
tide  allows  them  a  place  to  stand 
on;  and,  as  the  mud  begins  to  dis- 
appeai^  xVie^  vfVX  c;Qii^s^\fts^\fc^^'c&e^ 
selves  on  Uk^  \%»X  >s3as»H^\«ftj;«^'^ 
where,  aa  aoon  ^  \Jk«  ^^tex'>Qft^'' 
in  gimnef^  ^Jbx)Be>  \»  uJK>*«^ 
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■«%/ti<,  tuc  uiuun  sud- 
denly comcH  forth  too  bright,  and 
muHt  give  you  pauHC.   Perliaps  some 
straggling  bird  gives  the  alarm,  or 
some  senseless  goose  of  a  man  ruins 
all  by  firing  a  shot    Then,  like  a  roar 
of  tiiunder,  uprises  the  close  congre- 
gation of  wings,  and  off  to  tlie  open 
sea.    How  the  human  soul  can  out- 
live such  an  agony  we  know  not; 
but  in  one  case  we  believe  we  were 
finally  restored  to  our  senses,  from 
a  state  of  distraction  bordering  on 
insanity,  partly  bv  the  influence  of 
religion,  and  parti v  by  a  determina- 
tion to  shoot  tlie  fool,  knave,  thief, 
robber,  villain,  whose  fire,  like  a 
spark  falling  on  a  barrel  of  gunpow- 
der, set  the  living  lump  into  explo- 
sion, while,  at  that  moment,  the  whole 
cartli  seemed  to  us  overwhelmed 
with    disappointment  and  despair, 
deprived  ot  all  that  made  this  life 
wortli  tlie  love  and  longing  of  an  im- 
mortal spirit.    But  the  darkness  of 
;ho  night,  and  the  sinner^s  conscious 
^uilt,  that  kept  his  canoe  motionless 
n  the  mud,  unfortunately  interposed 
>etwoen  us  and  the  performance  of 
ustifiable  homicide.    But  if  all  go 
veil, — ye  gods,  what  joy  I  You  and 


assure  you ;  and  y< 
like  devils  at  the  c( 
Bright  star-light 
of  all  times  for  ge 
the  tide  flows  over 
cially  if  there  be  a 
fog,  snow,  or  anyotl 
the  worst.    For  the 
the  water  appears 
and  all  birds  soon  t 
novice,  he  fancies  , 
and  hazy  himself  p 
in  a  haze.    He  doei 
a  marsh  or  fen  is 
the  sea  another ;  foi 
marshes  fog  is  ofte 
ther ;  on  the  sea  nc 
the  reverse.  In  white 
are  generally  restle. 
dark  weather,  tliey 
and  more  on  the  wa 
light    But  if  the  w 
enough  to  drown  t 
launcning-punt,  soni 
may  now  and  then  I 
season,  by  sweeping 
tlie  mud  to  tlie  sou 
walking  and  feeding, 
ther,  again,  widgeoi 
scattered  about,  like 
midnight,  unless  the 
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when  the  call  of  th^  cock  is  one  short 
soft  note,  and  not  to  often  repeated, 
then  you  may  expect  to  find  a  com- 
pany, the  gunner's  phrase  for  a  large 
ilock.  Then  you  will  prohably  soon 
hear  the  birds,  **  alUna  charm,"  that 
is  in  full  concert  (we  should  say  in  a 
churm.)  When  widgeon  are  in  a 
diarm,  they  are  not  minding  you; 
but  when  they  are  quite  silent,  they 
are  as  likely  as  not  suspecting  an 
enemy.  At  the  moment,  you  must 
keep  still,  till  they  open  again,  and 
so  on  till  you  see  ^em ;  and  then, 
in  starlight,  you  are  generally  near 
enough,  at  all  events  for  a  large  gun, 
to  give  them  your  royal  salute.  Tis 
a  bad  omen  to  hear,  before  the  mud 
rv  iit  covered,  birds  walking  away,  and 
neither  feeding  nor  *'  speaking;"  for 
it  shews  they  have  some  suspicion 
of  your  *'  whereabouts,"  and  are  half 
inclined  to  be  off  to  sea.  When  birds 
are  about  100  yards  off,  you  may 
hear  them  feeding ;  and  at  that  dis- 
tance, the  noise  at  supper  is  like  the 
gentle  falling  of  water,  and  is  often 
mistaken  for  it  at  ebb  of  tide.  The 
C^olonel,  at  the  close  of  his  enume- 
ration of  all  the  necessary  requisites 
for  night-Hhooting,  declares  that  if 
well  understood,  and  well  managed, 
you  are  just  about  as  sure  of  getting 
a  fair  shot,  in  a  favourable  time,  at 
wildfowl,  ns  you  would  be  with  a 
young  partridge  to  a  dead  point  in 
standing  clover — and  that  is  as  sure 
as  that  Mr  Goulburn  is  the  poorest 
(chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
ever  opened  a  budget 

The  Colonel  is  strong  on  **  stan- 
chion OR  puxT-r.UNS."  He  has  found 
by  practical  experiment,  that  gunma- 
kers  have  yet  much  to  learn.  In  order 
to  go  in  shallow  water,  the  punt  must 
be  as  light  as  possible ;  but  if  it  be 
as  light  as  possible,  tlien  he  holda 
that  the  universal  system  of  entirely 
confining  the  gun  under  the  barrel, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  relieved  even 
one  inch  in  the  recoil,  is  very  bad-— 
for  tho  sudden  check,  besides  throw- 
mfr  the  muzzle  out  of  the  proper  di- 
rection, might  occasion  an  upaet. 
But  the  check  at  the  moment  of  ig- 
nition injures  the  shooting  of  the 
gun  in  every  resi>ect.  The  Colonel 
gives  us  the  result  of  an  experiment 
made  by  himself  and  Elipali  Buckley 
one  of  Uie  best  fttaijchiou-giuinera 
ia  England.  The  guii  was  load- 
^d  witit  n  ^iind  olnltotp  and  two 
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ounces  of  Messrs  Curtis  and  Har- 
vey's best  **  gunning  powder."  The 
Colonel  fired  from  the  confined  twi-^ 
vel,  the  fancy  of  the  London  gun- 
makers;  in  doing  whicli,he  levelled 
at  least  a  foot  over  the  object,  and 
by  this  means,  as  the  water  and  pa- 
per proved,  shot  perfectly  accurate; 
Elijah  then  fired,  naving  taken  level 
at  Uie  centre  of  the  object,  from  the 
swivel ;  and  the  whole  charge  went 
into  the  water,  before  it  hSd  gone 
ninety  yards  where  the  target  waa 
placed.  The  Colonel  benm  forth- 
with to  abuse  Mr  D'Ess,  the  maker, 
and  said  that  he  hoped  that  Buckle, 
an  experienced  gunner  and  engi- 
neer, (Elijah  had  been  a  long  time 
in  his  Majesty's  service,)  was  con- 
vinced of  the  badness  of  the  gun.  But 
the  old  tar  said,  that  both  the  London 
gentleman  and  tlie  Colonel  had  a  lit- 
Ue  to  learn  yet,  and  saying,  **  Heave 
away  tiiat  humbugging  swivel,"  by 
means  of  a  large  bolster  of  sheepa- 
wool,  fired  the  gun  from  his  shoulder, 
with  the  same  charge  as  before,  pat 
in  by  the  Colonel.  He  presented  aa 
usual,  directing  at  the  object,  and 
made  such  a  shot  as  the  barrel  had 
never  before  been  known  to  make, 
both  for  strength  and  closeness. 
The  Colonel  then  tried  the  same 
method,  with  about  ten  ounces  of 
shot,  levelling  at  instead  of  over  tlie 
mark,  and  the  shot  were  delivered 
with  the  greatest  accuracy — Uie  gun 
going  with  this  charge  from  the  re- 
coil hve  inches  under  his  anii.  He 
then  tried  it  with  an  equal  charge 
from  the  swivel — aiming  at  the  mark, 
and  though  the  recoil  was  hardly 
perceptible,  still  the  shot  fell  entire- 
ly unaer  it  On  tlie  other  extreme, 
the  Colonel  saw  a  gun  fired  by  tlie 
owner  of  it,  one  Samuel  Singer,  at 
Poole,  which  weighs  141  pounds,  on 
a  swivel,  and  mounted  very  light 
forward ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  pre- 
sent very  far  under  the  object,  as  his 
whole  charge  went  over  every  thing. 
Sam,  therefore,  doused  the  swivel, 
and  substituted  a  rope  breeching. 
But  a  rope  breeching  is  apt  to  breaks 
and  has  often  proved  dangerous ;  for 
the  gun,  with  a  breeching,  ^ocs  near- 
ly as  far  back  as  the  rope  will  stretch, 
say  an  inch  or  two,  and  then  springs 
forward  a^ln  for  alUoiv^^  ^  l^^v 
ThereCoT^  Uift  ^c%xi^  ^'^^^\.\%— Kowa 
to  take  off  tUe  tccoxW    'WCv^  ^y«i 


IlluHtrissimi,  beHiden  journeymen  in 
the  ColoiierH  own  employ ;  and  R8 
90  many  artificerH  have  been  flepa- 
rately  occupied  in  completing  it»  he 
thinks  he  may  safely  defy  any  one 
of  them  to  turn  out  such  an  article, 
until  they  have  seen  and  had  ex* 
plained  to  them,  in  its  finished  state, 
the  Edward  Irving,  or,  par  excel- 
ience,  the  oun.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  a  distinipiished  ofRcer  in  the  navy, 
before  whom  the  Colonel  several 
times  fired  the  Edward  Irving,  that 
his  plan  for  easing  the  recoil  would 
answer  extremely  well  for  the  car- 
ronades  in  his  Ma|e8ty'8  service. 
Should  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
honour  Colonel  Hawker  so  far  as  to 
make  use  of  the  principle  on  which 
Edward  Ir^'ing  is  superior  to  all  other 
great  guns,  in  the  navy,  he  recom- 
mends them  to  Mr  WesUey  Richards 
of  Birmingham,  the  mechsjiic  who  so 
ably  manufactured  Loiu^  Ned,  as 
he  is  called  familiarly,  after  the  mo- 
del and  constructions  sent  by  our 
author  for  the  finishing  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

But  the  ingenious  Colonel  has  not 
confined  himself  to  the  improvements 
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thing.  In  Poole  h( 
pie,  where  the  chai 
far  more  dangerous 

E laces,  and  where, 
e  says  there  may  1 
noes,  yet  for  these  I 
whidi  is  as  long  as  1 
place,  he  never  heai 
oeing  drowned,  and 
subject  to  fits,  but  1 
when  in  liquor. 
Tlie  Colonel  havi 

Sm  and  punt  togel 
s  mind,  cannot  hi 
his  heart,  ffivinp  his 
some  fartner  mstn 
fowl  shootiiig,  essei 
fort  both  ottheir  1 
souls.  For  no  ma 
temper  either  in  a  p 
ness,  or  an  unproi 
ment,  who  feels  thf 
thing  about  the  mat 
when  you  lose  yo 
lose  your  happiness, 
valent  to  the  loss  of 
truth  is,  and  must 
there  is  more  diffic 
imi^ne,  in  shooting 
flock  of  ^aid-fowl.  1 
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for  sagacity,  prudence,  wisdom,  and 
genius ;  for  ail  of  which  curres  are 
eminently  distinguished,  except  at 
those  times  when  they  are  reduced 
by  hun^r  to  the  level  of  the  ration- 
al creation.  Then,  one  instinct  over- 
powers all  others^  and  they  are  cir* 
cumvented  as  easily  as  if  they  were 
endowed  with  reason.  But  when 
each  is  in  his  usual  way,  a  dunce 
must  not  dream  of  a  diver.  A  duck  is 
too  much  for  him — ^far  more  than  his 
match ;  and  it  requires  a  man  who 
miffht  write  in  Blackwood,  success- 
fimy  to  paddle  after  curres  in  creeks, 
and  suddenly  popping  on  them  in 
tuminff  a  comer,  to  scatter  death 
through  the  air,  and  torment  the  mud 
with  mortal  flappings.  True,  that 
when  curres  are  frost-driven  from 
the  ponds  of  gawky  bird-fanciers, 
they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  swivel. 
What  glorious  fun  I  By  the  discharge 
of  your  artillery,  you  stock  the  wa- 
ter with  cripples,  and  then's  the 
time  for  the  percussion  system  I  Well 
armed  with  little  double  detonators, 
you  give  scores  the  coup^e-^race,  as 
they  shrug  themselves  up  into  the 
size,  apparently,  of  your  hand,  when 
wounded,  to  escape  the  final  shot 
One  half  of  the  curres  will  be  off 
while  you  are  killing  the  others,  if 
you  lose  a  moment;  and  therefore 
cartridges,  and  all  other  expedi- 
tious modes,  are  desirable,  till  after 
spouting  fire,  sans  intermission,  for  an 
hour,  and  not  a  live  curre  remaining 
afloat  or  on  the  mud,  you  exchange 
your  gun  for  a  pocket-pistol,  and 
take  such  a  swig  of  Glenlivet,  that  Eli- 
jah lifts  his  wondering  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  laments  that  his  master  has  drawn 
the  charge  to  the  last  drop. 

So  much  for  curres— now  for 
Brent  Geese,  which,  unless  in  very 
hard  weather,  are  wild  as  zebras.  In 
severe  weather,  as  soon  as  the  tide 
flows  high  enough  to  bear  an  enemy, 
they  have  the  sense  to  leave  the  mud, 
and  go  off  to  sea.  If  it  blow  hard,  so 
that  they  cannot  weather  it  long 
enough  outside  harbour  to  feed,  they 
tlien  continue  within  it  all  day,  but 
they  will  weather  any  thing,  rather 
than  trust  themselves  there  at  night 
In  mild  weather  you  should  follow  a 
small  flock  in  preference  to  a  large 
one,  for,  as  the  Colonel  observes, 
^  recollect  the  morepairs  of  eyes  the 
wjJder  the  birds."  They  feed  greedi- 
JrpreriouB  toleaving  the  harbour  for 
the  night,  and  then  fore  Mintet  Is  four 


time  to  sail  round  them,  if  possible^ 
when  they  are  all  apguzzle,  as  if  sup- 
ping at  Ambrose's.  Don't  think,  ray 
go<m  feUow,  when  you  have  hit  a 
goose,  that  you  have  got  liim;  for  by 
mr  the  greater  part  of  those  that  are 
stopped  by  the  shot,  are  well  enouj^ 
to  swim  and  dive  with  the  greatest 
agility,  and  they  will  all  invariably 
make  for  the  heaviest  sea  that  is  near. 
The  boat  which  follows,  therefore^ 
should  keep  outside,  armed  widi 
"cripple  stoppers;"  and  turn  tbe 
shattered  ships,  or  geese,  from  ffolnsr 
to  sea.  And  attend  to  the  Colond 
—when  you  reach  a  wounded  bird 
without  a  gun,  take  him  horizontally 
across  the  neck  with  the  edge  of  an 
oar,  and  don't  keep  thrashing  away  to 
no  effect  on  his  upper  coverts  of  fea- 
thers as  hard  as  nails,  like  a  Johnny 
Baw  at  a  thrashing  floor,  till  you  have 
splashed  yourselffrom  head  to  feet» 
and  made  yourselves  ridiculous  to 
the  sea.  In  deep  water,  a  dog  can  make 
no  head  against  the  divers;  but  in 
shallow  water,  a  good  one  will  do 
more  in  ^ye  minutes  than  a  paity  of 
men  could  do  in  an  hour. 

So  much  for  Brent  Geese— now 
for  Hoopers  or  Wild-Swans.  About 
no  other  bird  does  the  Colonel  write 
so  eloquently;  for  he  always  rises 
and  falls  with  his  subject — the  golden 
rule.  He  obser^'es,  that  when  the 
winter  advances,  and  the  birds  are 
driven  from  Holland  and  the  Baltic  to 
the  more  genial  climate  of  the  South, 
and  then  followed  by  severer  wea- 
ther to  the  refuge  they  have  chosen, 
their  last  alternative  is  to  leave  the 
fens,  ponds,  and  decoys,  and  take 
themselves  to  the  sea-coast  to  shun 
starvation.  Then,  and  then  only  it 
is,  that  all  this  diversion  may  be  en- 
joyed in  perfection,andwitliout  much 
trouble  or  difficulty.  Then  there  is 
a  variety  of  all  kinds  of  wild-fowl, 
and  sport  for  every  shooter.  Then 
only,  continues  the  Colonel,  can  we 
expect  to  see  the  monarch  of  the 
tribe,  the  Hooper  or  Wild-Swan.  In 
the  year  1823,  there  was,  he  tells  us, 
a  fine  specimen  of  all  this  on  the 
Hampshure  coast,  the  flats  of  which 
off  Keyhaven  and  Pennin^n  were, 
for  some  weeks,  covered  with  ice  and 
snow.  Nothing  could  be  more  novel 
and  beaut^fui  xViva  i^<&  v^^vtKCk^ 
of  tViebL«i^\»,^\vV^^w^]k  wife^Rj^ 
reeion  of  \ce,  crown't^  Vv^  yS"^***^ 
that  bad  fonne^  iSki«isA^^^^  ^^ 
drifted  wuo¥r>«a^tN«wv>S»cr 


liuuieu  Willi  nun,  every  one  was  in 
arms  for  Seven  Swans  that  again  ^ 
peared,  all  anxiously  lioping  that 
tliey  might  swim  or  ny  near  enough 
for  a  shot  Having  a  punt  tliat  drew 
leas  water  than  those  of  the  profes- 
sional punters,  the  Colonel  set  oflf 
towards  the  Seven  Swans.  Covering 
himself  and  man  with  clean  white 
linen,  and  white  nightcaps,  to  seem 
snow,  they  floated  down  among  tlie 
small  flaws  of  white  ice  that  were 
constantly  driftmg  to  seaward,  and 
thus  had  a  couple  of  hoopers  in  tlie 
boat,  and  another  that  afterwards 
dropped  dead,  on  the  arrival  of  tlie 
other  punts. 

Should  you  ever  have  the  good 
fortune  to  come  upon  a  wild-swan 
sitting,  do  not  be  flurried,  for  he  will 
be  obliged  to  keep  beating  the  water 
for  a  eood  manv  yards  and  moments, 
in  order  to  set  nis  huge  body  on  the 
wine,  before  he  can  rise  above  tlie 
level  of  your  swivel.  Take  your  time 
then,  and  he  is  slain.  Wild-swans  fly 
low,  at  least  in  harbour,  or  not  far 
out  at  sea.  Over  mountains  they  soar 
a  speck-like  flight  Never  shoot  at 
a  flying  wild-swan  till  he  has  pass- 
ed you,  so  as  to  shoot  under  his  fea- 


difficult  to  distin, 
Butnutsowithfu 
it  18  still  easy  to 
after  inspecting  1 
ing  that  the  nakc' 
on  the  tame  swa 
hat, — indeed  mu 
bat  at  present  is 
wild  swan  a  brigl; 
•Hunt*s  breeches. 
We  should  lovt 
sporting  world  to 
witli  Colonel  Hi 
shooting,  "ouTsii 
venture  after  foM 
have  a  large  boat, 
and  that  will  carrj 
When  it  blows  i 
boat  may  often  r 
and  sometimes  a 
they  can  take  win^ 
has  been  for  some 
the  gunning  punt 
seen  more  birds 
from  a  common 
other  manner  of  < 
to  do  the  businec 
have  a  stanch  ion-g 
contrived  so  as  to 
recoil,  or  you  ru 
vintr  vour  boaL 
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agaiust  the  wind,  then  luff  up  di- 
rectly, and  try  to  head  them  for  a 
cross  shot.  As  the  ttanchion-gun, 
when  on  one  tack,  is  in  the  way  of 
the  jib,  the  man  who  works  the  jib- 
sheets  must  look  sharp  to  haul  the 
weather  one  to  windward,  but  not 
till  the  very  moment  you  are  going 
to  fire,  else  you  deaden  the  boat's 
way.  You  don't  wish,  my  dear 
Cockney,  (be  not  offended,  for  affec- 
tion, you  know,  whimsically  chooses, 
for  terms  of  .endearment,  names,  in 
their  common  sense,  most  odious,) 
to  be  drownded?  Then,  since  for 
wild-fowl  shooting  in  a  boat  out* 
side  of  harbour,  the  more  wind 
sometimes  the  more  sport,  never  go 
with  less  than  three  good  hands  over 
and  above  yourself;  and  if  you  make 
fast  the  mainsheet^  (i/*you  do  so  in 
squally  weather,  says  the  Colonel, 
but  ifyoM  do  so  in  any  weather  say 
we,)  then  you  deserve  to  be  damn- 
ed— that  is  all — and  in  all  human 
Erobability  will  be  so,  after  having 
een  suffocated  before  you  die  with 
liiouthful  after  mouth  ful  of  salt-water. 
Colliers  will  not  use  safety-lamps, 
and  sailors  will  belay  the  mam- 
sheet  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that, 
one  day  or  other,  the  dare-devils 
are  choked  below  with  foul  air,  and 
((ometimes,  on  inland  lakes,  such  as 
Loch  Lomond  and  Windermere, 
with  fresh  water. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  Colonel's 
volume  represents  the  sport  we 
have  now,  chiefly  in  his  own  words, 
been  describing — and  it  shews  a 
scene  in  which  we  have  often  been 
partakers.  There  is  the  seaport, 
and  inner  harbour,  with  ships  at 
anchor ;  we  are  in  the  ofBng,  in  a 
cutter  bearing  the  Colonel's  flag — 
there  go  the  punters  slap  bang — the 
air  is  darkened  with  fowl-flights — 
tlie  wounded  and  dying  are  tumbling 
down  in  all  directions,  or  wading, 
plowtering,  or  diving,— curres,  cur- 
lews, geese,  and  swans — "  altogether 
just  perfectly  glorious."  The  plate 
is  entitled — "  Commencement  of  a 
Gripple-Chaso,  after  firiog  2  lbs.  of 
shot  mto  a  skein  of  brent  geese  and 
two  wild  swans."   The  Colonel  ima- 

gines  some    critical    ninny  finding 
lult  with  it  interrogatively,  and  sets 
him  right,  by  shewing,  as  is  usual  in 
all  such  cases,  that  his  objections  are 
fouDded  hi  utter  ignorance.     **  Why 
pat  all  your  wounded  geese  swlm- 
nUag  one  way  f"^" Became- geefi^ 
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(and  one  would  think  you  might 
have  known  that^  when  wouuiled, 
always  make  for  tne  heaviest  sea."— i 
''  Oh !  but»  why  have  you  made  bhrda 
falling  when  no  gun  is  fired  ?" — **  B^ 
cause  in  wild-fowl  shooting,  one- 
third  of  the  birds  that  are  mortally 
wounded  fly  off  apparently  unhurti 
and  drop  suddenly  from  the  Hock, 
perhaps  stone-dead." — *^  Hem !  But 
why  is  your  wounded  curlew  on  his 
legs,  and  the  goose  unable  to  dive, 
wjiile  the  winged  hooper  is  able  to 
swim  ?" — "  Give  me  your  ear  {aside 
— Heaven,whatalength !)  because  the 
mud  being  convexinsome  places,  the 
water  that  flows  over  it  is  only  about 
three  inches  deep  there,  while  it  may 
be  nearly  a  foot  deep  a  few  yards 
farther ;  and  the  web-footed  bird  al- 
ways makes  for  the  deep,  while  the 
wader  seeks  the  shallow  water.  Pray, 
are  you  satisfied  ?" — **  No ;  not  quite. 
Who  is  the  man  taking  the  passing 
shot  ?"— «  Why,  Buckle  with  his  punt, 
to  be  sure — Who  else  might  it  be, 
but  the  incomparable  Buckle?"-— 
''  But  what  are  they  about  in  that 
yawl  ?"— "  Why,  that  is  the  shooting- 
party,  Christopher  North,  Tickler, 
and  your  humble  servant  Colonel 
Hawker— -bearing  down  with  our 
swivel  in  obedience  to  the  punter's 
signal." — ^**W'ho  is  he— the  fellow 
bellowing  yonder  ?" — "  The  other 
man,  to  be  sure,  the  other  man,  I  say, 
standing  on  his  mudboards,  halloo- 
ing and  swearing  because  he  also  can- 
not obey  the  signal  to  walk  across 
and  intercept  the  cripples." — "  And 
why  not  V" — **  Through  fear  of  lea- 
ving two  city  gentlemen  aground." 
— "  What  city-gentlemen  ?"— "  Why, 
Tims  and  Stokes." — "  Poor  fellows, 
how  frightened  they  look  in  their 
punt,  with  the  waves  dashing  agaiust 
Its  sides  some  inches  high  above  the 
mud  !" — "  But  sec,  their  poodle-dog 
can  contain  himself  no  longer,  and 
on  hearing  another  shot,  jumps  over- 
board."— "  That  is  a  fine  Newfound- 
lander in  the  foreground !  How  he 
mouths!" — "  Yes — he's  sketched 
from  a  bitch  of  mine,  imported  from 
St  John's— and  I  purpose  sending 
the  original  down  to  Scotland  to 
Christopher  Nortli,  that  she  may 
bear  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters 
to  O' Bronte,  each  of  wlvvc\\^v\>Qfc  ^ 
present  ftt  iot  «l  "«t\\\c.^— -'WcA  ^^ 
br'ighieat  b\ack  o^  Uvft  «\»x-\ixtfca*v 
Bhail  be  ^et  aa\dt8^  ^ox  V4\\VtfMsi ; 
Fourth,  our  moaX  ^gca£\ou»^Ki»% 
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uuosteutatious  heroinm — of  calm  and  patient  fortitude  uu< 
tolerable  aniriiish  wliich  can  wring  and  torture  these  poor  1 
what  appalling  combinations  of  moral  and  physical  wretc 
prostrate  tlie  proudest  energies  of  humanity — what  diven 
Uons  of  character — what  singular  and  touching  j^sages  < 
tory — must  have  come  imder  the  notice  of  the  mtelngenl 
physic  ?  And  are  none  of  tiiese  calculated  to  furnish  both 
Mnusement  to  the  public  ?  With  the  exception  of  one  solita 
ippeared  in  a  contemporaneous  Magazine*  some  months 
srofessed  to  be  the  first  of  a  series — what  periodical  has  s 
ills  rich  mine  of  incident  and  sentiment  ? 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  led  to  the  publication 
leries  of  extracts  from  a  late  physician's  diary — and  in  a  1^ 
^as  the  first  to  present  papers  of  this  class  to  the  public.  \^ 
ect  and  writer  of  the  ensumg  pages  is  dead  or  alive,  can  be  ] 
ittle  consequence,  it  is  apprehended,  to  the  reader;  am 
nformation  on  that  point,  lor  obvious  reasons,  will  be  com 
(electing  from  a  very  copious  store  of  sketches,  in  every 
rom  nature,  warm  and  vivid  with  the  colouring  of  reality,  f 
vill  be  taken  to  avoid  undue  disclosures.  Names,  dates,  an 
ore,  will  be  genendly  omitted— except  when  they  can  be  ins 
MH  safety.  It  waa  thoujBfht  that  the  modest  and  simple 
ommencement  of  his  professional  career,  which  immediately 
orm  a  suitable  introduction ;  and  for  tlie  few  remaining  i 

passages" — only,  will  be  culled,  as  will  appear  likely 
eaders  of  this  Magaainej  and  the  public  genenuly.] 

Chap.  I. 

EARLY  STRUGGLES. 
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add,  the  pride  of  my  youth ;  and  af- 
ter haviug  assiduously  atteuded  her 
father  through  his  last  illneas,  the 
sole  and  rich  return  was  his  daugh- 
ter's heart. 

I  must  own,  that  when  we  found 
ourselves  fairly  housed  in  the  mighty 
metropolis  of  England,  with  so  poor 
an  exchequer,  and  the  means  ot  re- 
plenishing it  so  remote  and  contin- 
gent, we  were  somewhat  startled  at 
the  boldness  of  the  step  we  had  taken. 
"  Nothing  Ycnture,  nothing  have," 
however,  was  my  maxim ;  and  I  felt 
supported  by  that  unaccountable 
conviction  which  clings  to  all  in  such 
circumstances  as  mine,  up  to  the 
very  pinching  moment,  but  no  longer 
-—that  there  must  be  thousands  of 
ways  of  getting  a  livelihood,  to  which 
we  can  turn  at  a  moment's  warning. 
And  then  the  swelling  thought  of 
being  the  architect  of  one's  own  for- 
tune I — As,  however,  daily  drafts  be- 
gan to  dimiiiiHh  my  L.100,my  spirits 
faltered  a  little.  I  discovered  that 
I  might  indeed  as  well 


."  He  packed  in  mine  own  grarc," 


as  continue  in  London  withoutmoney, 
or  the  means  of  getting  it ;  and  after 
resolving  endless  schemes,  the  only 
conceivable  mode  of  doing  so  seem- 
ed by  calling  in  the  generous  assist- 
ance of  the  Jews.  My  father  had 
fortunately  effected  a  policy  on  mv 
life  for  L.2000,  at  an  early  period, 
on  which  some  fourteen  premiums 
had  been  paid ;  and  tliis  available  se- 
curity, added  to  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  a  young  nobleman  to  whom 
I  had  rendered  some  service  at  col- 
lege, enabled  me  to  succeed  in  wring- 
ing a  loan  from  old  Amos  L ^  of 

li^OOO,  at  the  trifling  interest  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  payable  by  way  of 
redeemable  annuity.  It  was  with 
f(*ar  and  trembling  that  I  called  my- 
self master  of  this  large  sum,  and 
with  tlid  utmost  diflidence  that  I 
could  bring  myself  to  exercise  what 
tlie  lawyers  would  call  acts  of  owners 
ship  on  it.  As,  however,  there  was 
no  time  to  lose,  I  took  a  respectable 

house  in  C Street,  West — fur- 

nit^hed  it  neatly  and  respectably — for- 
tunately enough  let  the  first  floor  to 
a  rich  old  East  India  bachelor — ^be- 
held— "  Dr "  glisten  conspicu- 

ousif  on  my  Joor— and  then  arop* 
ped  my  little  Vme  mXo  the  great  yrar* 
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ters  of  London,  resolved  to  abide  the 
iaaue  with  patience. 

Blessed  with  buoyant  and  sanguine 
spirits,  I  did  not  lay  jt  mudi  to 
heart,  that  my  only  occupation  du- 
ring the  first  six  months,  was — abroad, 
to  practise  the  pardonable  soleciam 
of  hurrying  haud  passibus  {gqw$ 
tlirough  die  streets,  as  if  in  attend- 
ance on  numerous  patients;  and  at 
home,  to  ponder  pleasantly  over  mj 
books,  and  enjoy  the  company  of  mj 
cheerful  and  affectionate  wii'e.  But 
when  I  had  numbered  twelve  months, 
almost  without  feeling  a  pulse  or  re- 
ceiving a  fee,  and  was  reminded  by 
old  h^ — f  that  the  second  half-year^ 
ly  instalment  of  L.225  was  due,  I  be^ 
gan  to  look  forward  with  some  ap- 
prehension to  the  overcast  future. 
Of  the  L.3000,  for  the  use  of  whicht  I 
was  paying  so  cruel  and  exorbitant 
a  premium,  little  more  than  half  re- 
mained — and  this,  notwithstanding 
we  had  practised  the  most  rigid  eco- 
nomy in  our  household  expenditure, 
and  devoted  as  little  to  dress  as  waa 
compatible  with  maintaining  a  re* 
spectable  exterior.  To  my  sorrow, 
I  found  myself  unavoidably  contract- 
ing debts,  which,  with  the  interest 

due  to  old  L ,  I  found  it  would 

be  impossible  to  discharge.  If  ma^ 
ters  went  on  as  they  seemed  to  threat- 
en, what  was  to  become  of  me  im 
year  or  two?  Putting  every  thflp 
else  out  of  the  question,  where  waa 
I  to  find  funds  to  meet  old  L  ■■  ■'■ 
annual  demand  of  L.450?  Relyiig 
on  my  prospects  of  professional  euo- 
cess,  I  liad  bound  myself  to  return 
the  L.dO0O  within  five  years  of  the 
time  of  borrowing  it;  and  now,  I 
thought  I  must  have  been  mad  to  do 
so.  If  my  profession  failed  me,  I  had 
nothing  else  to  look  to.  I  had  no  fia- 
mily  resources — for  my  father  had 
died  since  I  came  to  London,  verj 
much  embarrassed  in  his  circum- 
stances; and  my  mother,  who  waa 
aged  and  infirm,  had  gone  to  reside 
with  some  relatives,  who  were  few 
and  poor.  My  wife,  as  I  liave  stated, 
was  in  like  plight.  I  do  not  think 
she  had  a  relative  in  England  (for 
her  father  and  all  his  family  ware 
Germans,)  except 

"  him,  whose  brl^htett  V^^"^.^ 

Ww  Ibal  \ve  ciSlY^  Vmss— Nqi\^'6r 

Lord » lVk«v  \isW«sBMSi^>Q^ 

mea!doiied»N«\io\imLiN3t^^ws^ 


juc  ituuiuei,  uiiu  careu  iiuie  lor 

aping  together  promiscuous  ac- 

iintancest    It*  we  had  even  been 

lined  to  visitine,  our  straitened 

mmstances  would  have  forbid  our 

urring  the  expenses  attached  to 

What  then  was  to  be  done  ?— 

wife  would  say,  **  Pho,  love,  we 

11  contrive  to  get  on  as  well  as 

neighbours  ;**  but  the  simple  fact 

>,  we  were  not  getting  on  like  our 

rhbours — nor  aid  I  see  any  pro- 

ct  of  our  ever  doing  so.  I  began, 

*efore,  to  pass  sleepless  nights 

days  of  despondency-— casting 
ut  in  every  direction  for  any  em- 
nnent  consistent  with  my  profes- 
I,  and  redoubling  my  fruitless  ef- 
3  to  obtain  practice. 

is  almost  laughable  to  say  that 
only  receipts  were  a  few  paltry 
teas  sent  at  long  intervals  from 
Aspeme,  the  proprietor  of  the 
opean  Magazine,  as  remuneration 
I  sort  of  monthly  medical  sum- 
y — and  a  trifle  or  two  from  Mr 
lolls  of  tlie  Gentleman's  Maga- 
,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  se- 
1  tweet  sonnets  sent  by  my  wife, 
wing  the  success  which  often 
idea  professional  authorship,  as 


tea  part  ot  it  towards  buy 
some  silk  dress  for  my  w 
even  in  this  branch  of  my 
my  hopes  were  doomed  tc 
disappointment.    The  hoc 
ceived  me  with  great  civil 
ed  to  every  word  I  had  to 
ed  to  take  some  interest  i 
views  of  the  disease  treated 
I  explained  to  him,  and  rep 
ventured  to  assure  him 
would  certainly  attract  pu 
tion.    My  heart  leaped  f( 
saw  his  business-like  eye ! 
on  me  with  an  expressioi 
tive  interest.    After  havi 
talked  myself  hoarse,  an 
myself  all  over  with  excit 
removed  his  spectacles,  ai 
assured  me  of  his  approbai 
work ;  but  that  he  had  d 
never  to  publish  any  mor 
works  on  his  own  accoun 
the  most  Vivid  recollecti< 
almost  turning  sick  witl 
With  a  faltering  voice  I  asl 
that  was  his  unalterable  d 
tion  ?  He  replied,  it  was ;  f 
**  lost  too  much  by  specu 
that  sort"  I  tied  up  the  mi 
and  withdrew.    As  soon  as 
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equable  frame  of  mind,  ami  we  re- 
tunied  to  diuuer.  In  the  afternoon 
I  offered  it  to  another  bookseller, 
who,  John  Trot  like,  told  me  at  once 
he  never  did  that  sort  of  thing.  I  of- 
fered it  subsequently  to  every  medi- 
cal bookseller  1  could  find — with  like 
success.  One  fat  fellow  actually 
whiffled  out,  '*  if  he  might  make  so 
bold,"  he  would  advise  me  to  leave 
off  book-making,  and  stick  to  my 
practice.  Another  assured  me  he 
iiad  got  two  similar  works  then  in 
the  press ;  and  the  last  I  consulted, 
told  me  I  was  too  young,  he  tliought, 
to  have  seen  enough,  of  practice  for 
writing  "  a  book  of  that  nature,"  as 
his  words  were.  "  Publish  it  on 
your  own  account,  love,"  said  my 
wife.  That,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question,  whatever  might  be  the  me- 
rits of  the  work — for  I  had  no  friends; 
and  a  kind-hearted  bookseller,  to 
whom  I  mentioned  the  project,  assu- 
red mo  that  if  I  went  to  press,  my 
work  would  fall  from  it  still-born. 
A\'lien  I  returned  home  from  making 
this  last  attempt,  I  flung  myself  into 
a  chair  by  the  fireside,  opposite  my 
wife,  without  speaking.  There  was 
an  anxious  smile  of  sweet  solicitude 
in  her  face.  My  agitated  and  mor- 
tified air  convinced  her  that  I  was 
finally  disappointed,  and  that  six 
months*  hard  labour  were  thrown 
away.  In  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
])ique  and  passion,  I  fiung  the  manu- 
script on  the  fire,  but  Emily  sudden- 
ly snatched  it  from  the  flames,  gazed 
at  me  with  a  look  such  as  none  but 
a  fond  and  devoted  wife  could  give 
— threw  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  kissed  me  back  to  calmness,  if 
not  happiness.  I  laid  the  MSS.  in 
(Question  on  a  shelf  in  my  study ;  and 
it  was  my  first  and  last  attempt  at 
medical  book-making. 

From  what  cause,  or  combination 
of  causes,  I  know  not,  but  I  seemed 
marked  out  for  failure  in  my  profes- 
sion. Though  my  name  shone  on  my 
door,  and  the  respectable  neighbour- 
hood could  not  but  have  noticed  the 
regularity  and  decorum  of  my  habits 
and  manners,  yet  none  ever  thought 
of  calling  me  in  !  Had  I  been  able  to 
exhibit  a  line  of  carriages  at  my  door 
^or  to  open  my  house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  company— or  to  dash  about 
town  in  an  elegant  equipage— or  be 
neen  at  the  opera  and  theatres — ^had 
IbeeD  able  to  do  thia,  the  case  might 


have  been  different.  In  candour! 
must  acknowledge,  that  another  pro- 
bable cause  of  my  ill-success  was 
a  somewhat  insignificant  persoo. 
and  unprepossessing  countenance.  1 
could  not  wear  such  an  eternal  smiric 
of  conceited  complacency,  or  keep 
my  head  perpetually  bowmg  manda- 
rin-like, as  many  of  my  professional 
brothers ;  still  there  were  thousands 
to  whom  these  deficiences  proved  no 
serious  obstacles.  The  great  misfor- 
tune in  mv  case  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  want  of  introductions.  There  was 
a  man  of  considerable  rank  and  great 
wealtli,  who  was  a  sort  of  fiftieth 
cousin  of  mine,  resided  in  one  of  the 
fashionable  squares  not  far  from  me, 
and  on  whom  I  had  called  to  claim 
kindred,  and  solicit  his  patronage; 
but  after  having  sent  up  my  name 
and  address,  I  was  suffered  to  wait 
so  long  in  ai>  anteroom,  that,  what 
with  the  noise  of  servants  bustling 
past  with  insolent  familiarity,  I  quite 
forgot  the  relationship,  and  left  ^e 
house,  wondering  what  had  brought 
me  there.  I  never  felt  inclined  to  go 
near  it  again ;  so  there  was  an  end  of 
all  prospects  of  introduction  from 
that  quarter.  I  was  left,  therefore, 
to  rely  exclusively  on  my  own  efforts, 
and  trust  to  chance  for  patients.  It 
is  true,  that  in  the  time  1  have  men- 
tioned, I  was  twice  called  in  at  an 
instant's  warning ;  but  in  both  cases, 
the  objects  of  my  visits  had  expired 
before  my  arrival,  probably  beii>re  a 
messenger  could  be  dispatched  for 
me;  ana  the  manner  in  wnich  my  fees 
were  proffered,  convinced  me  that  I 
shoula  be  cursed  for  a  mercenary 
wretch  if  I  accepted  them.  I  wfrn, 
therefore,  induced  in  each  case  to 
decline  the  guinea,  though  it  would 
have  purchased  me  a  week's  hi^pi- 
ness !  I  was,  also,  on  several  occa- 
sions called  in  to  visit  the  inferior 
members  of  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— servants,  housekeepers, 
porters,  &c. ;  and  of  all  tlie  trying,  the 
mortifying  occurrences  in  the  life  of 
a  young  physician,  such  occasions  as 
these  are  the  most  irritating.  You 
go  to  the  house — a  large  one  probably 
^and  are  instructed  not  to  knock  at 
the  front  door,  but  to  go  down  by  the 
area  to  your  patient !  I  think  it  w«i^ 
about  tl\\fttim^VbAX\^^&^\i\ci^TaKS^ 
m  \iastA  U>  ^outi%^vc  O^wX^i^^— 

cd  a%  til©  ^twppe^o^  ie«MT«D%^ 


^    f  «  •»«oMftut.ijf    %viuiurew 

vithout  uttering  a  word.  Five  years 
ifterwards,  did  tliat  young  man  make 
186  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
»u8t  me  from  the  confidence  of  a  fsr 
nily  of  distinction,  to  which  he  was 
listantly  related.* 

A  more  mortifjring  incident  occur- 
ed  shortly  afterwards.  I  had  the 
disfortune  to  be  called  on  a  sud- 
len  emergency  into  consultation  with 

be  late  celebrated  Dr .    It  was 

ie  first  consultational  visit  that  I  had 
ver  paid ;  and  I  was,  of  course,  very 
nxious  to  acquit  myself  creditably, 
hall  I  ever  forget  or  forgive  the  air 
f  insolent  condescension  with  which 
e  received  me,  or  the  remark  he 
lade  in  the  presence  of  several  in- 
ividuals,  professional  as  well  as  un- 

rofessional — **  I  assure  you,  Dr ^ 

lere  is  retdly  some  difference  be- 
ireen  apoplexy  and  epilepsy,  at  least 
lere  was  when  I  was  a  young  man  !*' 
e  accompanied  these  words  with  a 
ok  of  supercilious  commiseration, 
rected  to  the  lady,  whose  husband 
as  our  patient ;  and  I  need  not  add, 
at  my  future  services  were  dispen- 
d  with.  My  heart  ached  to  tnink 
at  such  a  fellow  as  this  should  have 


leroaianced  by  no  int 
son   and  starvation 
me. 

Despairing  of  fine 
source  of  emolument 
to  send  an  advertise: 
the  daily  papers,  stat 
duate  of  Cambridge 
ving  a  little  spare  ti 
posal,was  wilhng  to 
structions  in  the  class 
ings,  to  gentlemen  pn 
lege— or  to  others !" 
week's  interval,  I  rec 
tary  communication, 
young  man  holding 
nate  situation  undei 
and  residing  at  Pi  ml 
son  offered  me  two  gi 
if  I  would  attend  himc 
for  two  hours  on  tl: 
Monday,  Wednesday 
With  these  hard  termi 
to  comply — yes,  a  ge 
member  of  an  Engli 
was  driven  so  low  as 
these  terms,  an  igiior 
and  endeavour  to  inst 
of  classic  lore  into  t 
shallow  waters  of  his  i 
I  had  hardly  given  li 
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up.  Bitter  but  unavailing  were  mj 
regrets,  as  I  returned  from  paying 
ttijr  last  visit  to  this  promising  scho- 
lar, that  I  had  not  entered  the  army, 
and  gone  to  America,  or  even  be- 
taken myself  to  some  subordinate 
commercial  situation.  A  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  did  I  curse 
the  ambition  which  broueht  me  up 
to  London,  and  the  egregious  vanity 
which  led  me  to  refy  so  implicitly 
on  my  talents  for  success.  Had  I 
but  been  content  with  the  humbler 
sphere  of  a  general  practitioner,  I 
might  have  laid  out  my  dearly  bought 
L.3000  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  soon  repaying  it,  and  acquiring  a 
respectable  livelihood.  But  all  these 
soberer  thoughts,  as  is  usual,  came 
only  time  enoueh  to  enhance  the 

mortification  of  failure. 

*        *        *       *        # 

About  L.300  was  now  the  miser- 
able remnant  of  the  monev  borrow- 
ed from  the  Jew ;  and  half  a  year's 
interest,  (L.225,)  together  with  my 
rent,  was  due  in  about  a  fortnight's 
time.  I  was,  besides,  indebted  to 
many  tradesmen — who  were  beco- 
ming even*  day  more  querulous — for 
articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  furni- 
ture. My  poor  Emily  was  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  her  accouchement ;  and 
my  own  health  was  sensibly  sinking 
under  the  combined  pressure  of  an- 
xiety and  excessive  parsimony.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Despair  was  cling- 
ing to  me,  and  sheddip^  blight  and 
mudew  over  all  my  faculties.  Every 
avenue  was  closed  against  me.  I  ne- 
ver knew  what  it  was  to  have  more 
than  one  or  two  hours'  sleep  at  night, 
and  that  so  heavy,  so  troubled,  and 
Interrupted,  that  I  woke  each  morn- 
ing more  dead  than  alive.  I  lay  toss- 
ing In  bed,  revolving  all  conceivable 
schemes  and  fancies  in  my  tortured 
brain,  till  at  length,  from  mere  Itera- 
tion, they  began  to  assume  a  feasible 
aspect;  but, alas!  they  would  none  of 
them  bear  the  blush  of  daylight — but 
faded  away  as  extravagant  and  ab- 
surd. I  would  endeavour  to  set  afloat 
a  popular  Medical  Journal — to  give 
lectures  on  diseases  of  the  lungs — 
(a  department  with  which  I  was  fa- 
miliar)— I  would  advertise  for  a  small 
medical  partnership  as  a  general 
practitioner — I  would  do  a  thousand 
tblnga  of  the  §ort;  but  where  was 
^jr  capital  to  set  out  with  ?  I  bad 
Z.SOO  la  the  world,  And  1*450  y^HtXy 


to  pay  to  an  extortionating  old  miser 
that  was  the  simple  fact ;  and  it  aJ- 
most  drove  me  to  despair  to  advert 
to  it  for  one  instant.  Wretched,  hoW' 
ever,  as  I  was,  and  almost  every  In- 
stant  loathing  my  existence,  the  idei 
of  suicide  was  never  entertained  foi 
a  moment.  If  the  fiend  would  oc< 
casionally  flit  across  the  dreary 
chamber  of  my  heart — a  strong,  an 
unceasing  confidence  in  the  good< 
ness  and  power  of  my  Maker  alwayi 
repelled  the  fearful  visitant.  Evei 
vet,  rapidly  as  I  seemed  approach' 
ing  the  precipice  of  ruin,  I  could  no 
avoid  cherishing  a  feeble  hope  tha 
some  unexpected  avenue  would  opei 
to  better  fortune ;  and  the  thought  oi 
it  would  for  a  time  soothe  my  trou 
bled  breast,  and  nerve  it  to  bear  uf 
against  the  inroads  of  my  presem 
misfortunes. 

I  recollect  sitting  down  one  da] 
in  St  James's  Park  on  one  of  tiic 
benches,  weary  with  wandering  th< 
whole  morning  I  knew  not  whither 
I  felt  faint  and  111,  and  more  thai 
usually  depressed  in  mind.  I  had 
that  morning  paid  one  of  my  tradea 
men's  bills,  amounting  to  L.IO;  anc 
the  fellow  told  my  servant,  that  ai 
he  had  so  much  trouble  in  getting  his 
money,  he  did  not  want  the  nonour  o 
my  custom  any  longer.  The  tliough 
that  my  credit  was  failing  in  tbi 
neighbourhood,  was  insupportable 
Rum  and  disgrace  would  tnen  be  ac 
celeratcd ;  and  being  unable  to  mee 
my  creditors,  I  should  be  proclaime< 
little  less  than  a  swindler,  and  sha 
ken  like  a  viper  from  the  lap  of  socle 
ty.  Fearful  as  were  such  thoughts 
I  had  not  enough  of  energy  of  Teel 
ing  left  to  sufier  much  agitation  fron 
them.  I  folded  my  arms  on  m] 
breast  In  sullen  apathy,  and  wishec 
only  that,  whatever  might  be  my  fate 
certainty  might  be  substituted  foi 
suspense. 

While  indulging  in  thoughts  lik< 
these,  a  glittering  troop  of  soldien 

Eassed  by  me,  preceded  by  theii 
and,  plaving  a  merry  air.  Ho\^ 
the  sounds  jarred  on  the  brokei 
strings  of  my  heart !  And  many  i 
bright  face,  dressed  in  smiles  of  gale 
ty  and  happiness,  thronged  past,  at 
tracted  by  the  music — little  t.\\\^V;^ 

of  the  'WX«.\xXie^Tk!^%%  Qll\^\Ck^V^^ 

lean  ot  teciStaXi^ltoiSL  TO!di!&2^% 
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iiem  aH  Hoon  as  I  could  get  settled  in 
London  ?     Wliere  now  were  all  the 
fair  and  nourishing  scenes  to  which 
my  childish  enthusiasm  had  taught 
me  to  look  forward  ?  Would  not  Uie 
bitter  contrast  she  was  now  expe* 
riencing,  and  seemed  doomed  long 
yet  to  experience,  alienate  from  me  a 
portion  of  her  affections,  and  induce 
feelings  of  anger  and   contempt  ? 
Could  I  blame  her  for  all  this  ?    If 
the  goodly  superstructure  of  my  for- 
tunes fell,  was  it  not  I  that  had  loos- 
ened and  destroyed  the  foundation  ? 
— Reflections  like  these  were  harass- 
ing and  scourging  me,  when  an  elder- 
ly gentleman,  evidently  an  invalid, 
tottered  ^lowly  to  the  bench  where 
1  was  sitting,  and  aat  down  beside 
me.    He  seemed  a  man  of  wealth 
!ind  consideration;  for  his  servant, 
r)n  whose  arm  he  had  been  leaning, 
stood  behind  the  bench  on  which  he 
ivas  sitting.    He  was  almost  shaken 
o  pieces  by  an  asthmatic  cough,  and 
vas  besides  suffering  from  another 
evere  disorder,  whidi  need  not  be 
nore  particularly  named.  He  looked 
t  me  once  or  twice,  in  a  manner 
•rhich  seemed  to  say  that  he  would 
ot  take  it  rudelv  if  I  aHHi-oa-i*-!  ut^ 


iijure  violent  symp 
course,  perceived  I  v 
cal  profession ;  and  a 
rent  hesitation,  evide 
ther  or  not  I  should 
dered  me  a  guinea. 

Eromptly  and  decided 
im  that  he  was  qui 
the  very  trifling  advici 
ed  him.  At  that  mo: 
man  of  fashionable  ap] 
ed  up,  and  told  him 
was  waiting  at  the  cor 
ble-yard.  This  last  gi 
seemed  to  be  either  t 

Fhew  of  the  old  gentle 
thought,  with  a  ce 
liousiiess,  which  was 
when  the  invalid  told  h, 
him  some  excellent  ad^ 
he  could  not  prevail  on 
a  fee.    "  We  are  vast 
you,  sir ;  but  are  goinfi 
family  physician,^  sai 
man,  haughtily ;  and  pis 
lid*s  arm  m  his,  led  him 
He  was  addressed  sev 
the  servant  as  "Sir^*  soi 
ton  or  William,  I  thinlt 
not  distinctly  catch  it, 
evidently  a  person  of  m 
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cumstances — and  borne  the  eztre^ 
mcst  priFRtions  with  fortitude*  But 
my  darlinc^ — my  meek,  smiling,  gen* 
tie  Emily  Y— my  heart  bled  for  her. . 

Not  to  leave  any  stone  unturned, 
seeing  an  advertisement  addressed 
«  To  Medical  Men,"  1  applied  for 
the  situation  of  assistant  to  a  genial 
practitioner,  though  I  had  but  litde 
skill  in  the  practical  pait  of  com- 
pounding medicines.  1  applied  peiv 
Bonally  to  the  advertiser,  a  fat,  red^ 
faced,  vulgar  fellow,  who  had  con^* 
trived  to  gain  a  very  large  practice, 
by  what  means  God  only  knows. 
His  terms  were — and  these  named 
in  the  most  offensive  contemptuous 
ness  of  manner — L.80  a-year,  board 
and  lodge  out,  and  give  all  my  time 
in  the  day  to  my  employer!  Ab« 
surd  as  was  the  idea  of  acceding  to 
terms  like  these,  I  thought  I  might 
still  consider  them.  I  pressed  hard 
for  L.100  a-year,  and  told  him  I  was 
married 

"  Married !"  said  he,  with  a  loud 
laugh — "  No,  no,  sir — you're  not  the 
man  for  m^  money — so  I  wish  you 
good  mommg."* 

Thus  was  I  baffled  in  every  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  permanent  source 
of  support  from  my  profession.  It 
brought  me  about  L.40  per  annum ; 
I  gained,  by  occasional  contributions 
to  magazines,  an  average  sum  annu- 
ally of  about  L.25 ;  my  wife  earned 
about  that  sum  by  her  pencil :  and 
these  were  all  the  funds  I  had  to 
meet  the  enormous  interest  due  half- 
yearly  to  old  L i  to  discharge  my 

rent,  and  the  various  other  expenses 
of  housekeeping,  &c.  Might  I  not 
well  despair?  I  did — and  God's 
goodness  only  preserved  me  from 
the  frightful  calamity  which  has  sud- 
denly terminated  the  earthly  mise- 
ries of  thousands  in  similar  circum- 
stances. . 

And  is  it  possible,  I  often  thought, 
with  all  the  tormenting  incredulous- 
ness  of  a  man  half-stupified  with  his 
misfortunes — is  it  possible  that,  in 
the  very  heart  of  this  metropolis  of 
splendour,  wealth,  and  extravagance, 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  who  hat 
laboured  long  in  the  honourable  toil 
of  acquiring  professional  knowledge, 
cannot  contrive  to  scrape  together 


I  was  fitter,  I  thought,  for  La  Trappe 
tlian  the  bustling  world  of  business. 
I  deserved  my  ill  fortune ;  and  pro- 
fessional failure  was  die  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  mauvaise  Aon/e  which 
has  injured  so  many.  As  the  day, 
however,  was  far  advancing,  I  left 
the  seat,  and  turned  my  steps  to- 
wards my  cheerless  home. 
^  As  was  generally  the  case,  I  found 
Emily  busily  engaged  in  painting 
little  fire-screens  and  other  orna- 
mental toys,  which,  when  completed, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  to  a 
kind  of  private  bazaar  in  Oxford- 
street,  where  I  was  not  known,  and 
where,  with  an  aching  heart,  I  dispo- 
sed of  the  delicate  and  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  my  poor  wife,  for  a  trifle 
liardly  worth  taking  home.  Could 
any  man,  pretending  to  the  slightest 
feeling,  contemplate  his  young  wife 
— far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  in  a 
rritical  state  of  health,  and  requiring 
air,  exercise,  and  cheerful  company 
— toiling,  in  the  manner  I  have  rela- 
ted, from  morning  to  night,  and  for 
a  miserably  inadequate  remunera- 
tion ?  She  submitted,  however,  to 
our  misfortunes  with  infinitely  more 
firmness  and  equanimity  than  I  could 
pretend  to ;  and  her  uniform  cheer- 
fulness of  demeanour,  togetlier  with 
the  passionate  fervour  of  her  fond- 
ness for  me,  contributed  to  fling  a 
few  rays  of  trembling  and  evanescent 
lustre  over  the  gloomy  prospects  of 
the  future.  Still,  however,  the  dread- 
ful question  incessantly  presented 
itself— What,  in  God's  name,  is  to 
become  of  us  ?  I  cannot  say  that  we 
were  at  this  time  in  absolute  literal 
want ;  though  our  parsimonious  flare 
hardly  deseri'ed  the  name  of  food, 
especially  such  as  my  wife's  delicate 
situation  required.  It  was  the  hope- 
lessness of  all  prospective  resources 
that  kept  us  in  perpetual  thraldom. 
With  infinite  effort,  we  might  con- 
trive to  hold  on  to  a  given  period — 
say  till  the  next  half-yearly  demand 
of  old  L  ■  ;  and  then  we  must  sink 
altogether,  unless  a  miracle  inter- 
vened to  save  us.  Had  I  been  alone 
in  the  world,  I  might  have  braved 
the  worst — have  turned  my  hands 
to  a  thousand  things— have  accomr 
modated  myself  to  almost  any  cir- 


Thh  worthy  (m  Mr  C- 
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rigorous  economy  to  enable  us  to 

meet,  even  in  a  poor  and  Rumll  way, 

the  exigendes  of  her  approaching 

accouchement  !     How    often — ave, 

liuodreds  of  times— have  I  envied 

the  coarse  and  filthy  fare  of  the  minor 

sating-houses,  and  been  content  to 

Qterrupt  a  twelve  hours'  fast  with  a 

)un  or  uiscuit,  and  a  draught  of  wa- 

er  or  turbid  table-beer,  under  the 

vretched  pretence  of  being  in  too 

^eat  a  hurry  to  go  home  to  dinner! 

have  often  ffazed  with  envy — once, 

recollect,  in  particular— on  dogs 

Ating  their  huge  daily  slice  of  boiled 

lorsas  flesh,  and  envied  their  con- 

ented  and  satiated  looks  !     With 

^hat  anguish  of  heart  have  I  seen 

arriages  setting  down  company  at 

!ie  door  of  a  house,  illuminated  by 

ie  glare  of  a  hundred  tapers,  where 

^ere  ladies  dressed  in  the  extreme 

f  fashion,  whose  cast-off  clothes 

'ould  have  enabled  me  to  acquire  a 

)lerably  respectable  livelihood! — O ! 

e  sons  and  daughters  of  luxury  and 

ctravagance,  how  many  thousands 

^  need^r  and    deserving    families 

ould  reioice  to  eat  of  the  crumbs 

hich  fall  from  your  tables,  and  they 

lay  not ! 


slender  foundation  c 
ment,  I  had  in  a  fc^w 
a  large  and  splendid 
of  good  fortune.   I  li 
ness  enough  tp  call 
was  engaged  with  so 
hold  matters,  for  the 
mimicating  the  good 
need  hardly  say  with 
I  complied  with  the 
the  advertisement  1 
lield  my  name  and 
envelope,  with  the 
«W.T.,"  lying  at  Mej 
were  stationers.  Afte 
anxious  and  sleepiest 
by  all  kinds  of  hopei 
i^nfe  and  I  were  sittii 
when  a  livery-servant 
door;  and  after  enq 

*•  Dr "  was  at  hoi 

It  was  an  envelope 
card  of  address  or  Sii 

No,20, Street,ac< 

tlie  following  note :~ 

*«  Sir  William ' 

to  Dr ,  and  will  ; 

his  looking  in  in  the 
morning.^' 

•*  Now,  be  calm,  n 
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inclined  to  follow  my  advice,  and 
put  himself  under  my  care  altoge- 
ther. He  then  entered  on  a  history 
of  his  complaints.  I  found  his  con- 
stitution was  entirely  hroken  up,  and 
that  in  a  very  little  it  would  tall  to 
pieces.  I  told  him,  however,  ^at  if 
ne  would  adhere  strictly  to  the  rej^- 
men  I  proposed,  I  could  promise  him 
great,  if  not  permanent  relief.  He 
Rstened  to  what  I  said  with  the  ut- 
most interest.  **  Do  you  think  you 
could  prolong  my  life.  Doctor,  for 
two  years?**  said  he,  with  emotion. 
I  told  him  I  certainly  could  not  pre- 
tend to  promise  him  so  much.  **  My 
only  reason  for  asking  the  question,'* 
he  replied,  "  is  my  beloved  niece, 
that  young  lady,  who  has  just  left 
us.  If  I  cannot  live  for  two  ^ears 
or  eighteen  months  longer,  it  will  be 
a  bitter  thing  for  her  !^* — He  sighed 
deeply— and  added  abruptly — **  but 
of  tnat  more  hereafter.  I  hope  to 
see  you  to-morrow.  Doctor.'*^  He 
insisted  on  my  accepting  five  ^neas 
in  return  for  tlie  two  visits  he  said 
he  had  received — and  I  took  my  de- 
parture. I  felt  altogether  a  new  man 
as  I  walked  home.  My  spirits  were 
more  light  and  buoyant  than  they 
had  been  for  many  a  lonj^  month : 
for  I  could  not  help  thinkmg  that  I 
had  now  a  fair  chance  of  introduc- 
tion into  respectable  practice.  My 
wife  shared  my  joy ;  and  we  were  aM 
happy  for  the  rest  of  that  day,  as 
if  wc  had  sdready  surmounted  the 
heavy  difliculties  which  oppressed 
us. 

I  attended  Sir  William  every  day 
that  week,  and  received  a  fee  of  two 

riineas  for  each  visit    On  Sunday, 
met  the  family  physician,  Dr , 

who  had  just  been  released  from  at- 
tendance on  one  of  the  royal  family. 
He  was  a  polite  but  haughty  man, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  be  much  dis- 
pleased with  Sir  William  for  calling 
me  in.  When  I  entered,  Sir  William 

introduced  me  to  him  as  "  Dr .'* 

"Dr ,  of Square?**  enquired 

the  other  physician,  carelessly*  1 
told  him  where  I  lived.  He  affected 
to  be  reflecting  where  the  street  was ; 
it  was  the  one  next  to  that  in  which 
he  himself  resided.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  easy,  as  for  the  emi- 
nent members  of  our  profession  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  tne  mouths  of 
their  younger  brethren^  with  the  beat 
grace  in  the  world.  So  Sir  —  con- 


trived in  the  present  case.  He  ai 
sured  Sir  William  that  nothing  wa 
calculated  to  do  him  so  much  gooi 
as  change  of  air— of  course  I  couli 
not  but  assent ; — the  sooner,  he  msli 
Sir  William  left  town,  the  better 
Sir  William  asked  me  if  I  concurred 
in  that  opinion  ? — Certainly.  He  m 
off  for  Worthing  two  days  after- 
and  I  lost  the  best — and  almost  th 
only  patient  I  had  then  ever  had 
for  Sir  William  died  after  1hre< 
weeks'  residence  at  Worthing. 

This  circumstance  occasioned  m 
great  depression  of  spirits.  Nothinj 
that  I  touched  seemed  to  prosper 
and  the  transient  glimpses  I  occi 
sionally  obtained  of  good  fortuni 
seemed  given  only  to  tantalize  mt 
and  enhance  the  bitterness  of  th< 
contrast.  My  store  of  money  wa 
reduced  at  last  from  L.8000  to  L.& 
in  cash ;  my  debts  amounted  to  up 
wards  of  L.  100;  and  in  six  month 
another  L.225  would  bo  due  to  oh 

L !  My  wife,  too,  had  been  confi 

ned,  and  there  was  another  source  o 
expense ;  for  both  she  and  my  littli 
daughter  were  in  a  very  feeble  stat 
of  healtli.  Still,  secretly  wishful  t 
accommodate  herself  to  one  lowers 
in  circumstances,  she  almost  brok 
mv  heart  with  the  proposal  of  die 
missing  our  servant,  tne  whole  o 
whose  labour  my  sweet  Emily  hei 
self  undertook  to  perform !  No,no- 
this  was  too  much ;  the  tears  of  affon, 
ffushed  from  my  eves,  as  I  foldei 
her  delicate  frame  in  my  arms,  an( 
assured  her  that  Providence  wou]< 
never  permit  so  much  virtue  an< 
gentleness  to  be  degraded  into  sue! 
humiliating  servitude.  I  said  this 
but  my  heart  heavily  misgave  mc 
that  a  more  wretched  prospect  wa 
before  her ! 

I  have  often  sate  bv  my  small,  sc 
litary  parlour  fire,  and  pondered  ove 
my  misery  and  misfortunes  till  I  hav 
been  almost  frenzied  with  the  vie 
lence  of  my  emotions.  Where  wa 
I  to  look  for  relief?  What  earth! 
remedy  was  there  ?  Oh,  my  God 
thou  alone  knowest  what  this  poo 
heart  of  mine  suffered  in  such  time 
as  tliese — not  on  my  own  account- 
but  for  those  beloved  beings  whos 
ruin  was  implicated  in  mine  I — WVa 

«ent  cm\^  ««(Vd%»  «X  OK^>5a»»i 
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pstcM  inir,be^^i:in<j  letters :  for  luever 
nanl  from  liiiii. 

I  had  otten  heard  from  my  father, 

lat  we  had  a  sort  of  fiftieth  cousiu 

London,  a  baronet  of  great  wealth, 

ho  had  married  a  distant  relation 

'  our  family,  on  account  solely  of 

>r  beauty ;  but  that  he  was  one  of 

e  most  haughty  and  arrogant  men 

eathing—had  in  the  most  insolent 

anner  disavowed  tlie  relationship, 

d  treated  my  father,  on  one  occa- 

m,  very  conturoeliously.    Since  I 

d  been  in  London,  and  suffered 

)m  the  pressure  of  accumulated 

sfortunes,  the  idea  of  applying  to 

is  man,  and  stating  my  clrcum- 

incps,  had  presented  itself  a  thou- 

id  times.    As  one  is  easily  indu- 

1  to  believe  what  one  wishes  to  be 

le,  J  could  not  help  thinking,  that 

•ely  ho  must  in  some  degree  re- 

t,  if  informed  of  our  utter  misery : 

t  my  heart  always  failed  when  1 

k  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  to  him. 

r'as  at  a  loss  for  terms  in  which 

itate  our  distress  most  feelingly, 

I  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to 

est  his  attention.  I  had,  however, 

;r  infinite  reluctance,  addressed 


luea  It;  but  1  thoughl 
and  retained  it, — To  r 
lectiuj);  the  reception  « 
tion,  my  heart  was  fro 
idea  of  a  similar  one  t 
what,  however,  will  i 
compel  a  man !    I  c 
length,  to  call  upon  S 
sist  upon  being  shewn 
out  for  this  purpose,  i 
my  errand  to  my  wife, 
before  stated,  was  c< 
bed,  and  in  a  very  f 
health.  It  was  a  fine  si 
or  rather  noon;   all 
seemed  happy  and  coi 
spirits  exhilarated  by  t! 
ther,  and  sustained  bj 
ful  prosecution  of  busin 
however,  was  flutterii 
neath  the  pressure  of  ai 
appointment  I  wa.s  goi 
rit  of  a  forlorn  hope  ;  ^ 
determination  to  make 
to  know  that  even  this  c 
against  me.    My  knees 
neath  me  as  I  enterec 
and  saw  elegant  equip: 
at  the  doors  of  most  ol 
but  magnificent  houses^ 
ed  to  frown  off  such  ins 
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fellows  XM  much  as  their  master !— « 
It  was  no  use,  however,  indulging  in 
thoughts  of  that  kind ;  so  I  crossed 
over,  and  lifting  the  huge  knocker, 
made  a tolerahly  decideoapplication 
of  it,  and  pulled  the  bell  witli  what  I 
fancied  was  a  sudden  and  impera- 
tive jerk.  The  summons  was  instant- 
ly answered  by  the  corpulent  por- 
ter, who,  seeing  nothing  but  a  plain 
pedestrian,  kept  hold  of  the  aoor, 
«sd  leaninj^  a&^st  the  door-post, 
asked  me  rammarly  what  wore  my 
commands. 

« Is  Sir at  home?" 

**  He  is,"  said  the  fellow,  in  a  su- 
percilious tone,  ^  and  what  then, 
sir  ?'• 

"  Can  he  be  spoken  to  ?" 

^I  think  he  can't,  for  he  wam't 
home  till  six  o'clock  this  morning 
from  the  Duchess  of ^"s." 

"  Can  I  wait  for  him ;  and  will  you 
shew  him  this  card,"  said  I,  tendering 
it  to  him — **  and  say  I  have  particu- 
lar business  ?" 

"  You  couldn't  look  in  again  at 
four,  could  you  ?"  enquired  he,  in  the 
same  tone  of  vulgar  assurance. 

*'  No,  sir ;"  I  replied,  kindling  with 
indignation,  **  my  business  is  urgent, 
—I  shall  wait  now." 

He  opened  the  door  for  me,  and 
called  to  a  servant  to  shew  me  into 
the  antechamber,  saying,!  must  make 
up  my  mind  to  wait  an  hour  or  two, 
as  Sir  —  was  then  only  just  get- 
ting up,  and  would  be  an  hour  at  least 
at  his  breakfast.  He  then  left  me, 
saying  he  would  send  my  card  }ip  to 
his  master.  My  spirits  were  some- 
what ruffled  and  agitated  with  having 
forced  my  way  so  far  tiirough  the  fro- 
;^en  island  of  English  aristocracy,  and 
I  sat  down  determined  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, till  I  was  summoned  up  to 
Sir .  I  could  hear  several  equi- 
pages dashing  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
visitors  tliey  brought  were  always 
shewn  up  immediately.  I  rung  the 
bell,  and  asked  a  servant  why  I  was 
suffered  to  wait  so  long,  as  Sir  -^ 
was  clearly  visible  now. 

'"Pon  honour,  I  don't  know,  in- 
deed," said  tlie  fellow,  coolly,  shut- 
ting the  door. 

Boiling  with  iudignation,IrcBumed 
my  seat,  then  walked  to  and  fro,  and 
then  sat  down  again.  Presently,  I 
heard  Uie  French  valet  orderingrthe 
carriage  to  be  in  readiness  in  hiuf  an 
Aour.  iruDgagahk}  the  same  aemoit 


answered.  He  walked  into  the  room, 
and  standing  near  me,  asked,  in  «  f» 
miliar  tone,  what  I  wanted.    *  Shen 

me  up  to  Sir ^  for  I  sluill  wait  nC 

longer,"  said  I,  sternly. 

"^  Can't,  sir,  indeed,"  he  replied, 
with  a  smirk  in  his  face. 

*^  lias  my  card  been  shewn  to  Sh 
—  ?"  I  enquired,  struggling  to  pre- 
serve my  temper. 

"*  ril  ask  the  porter  if  he  gave  it  to 

Sir  ^"s  valet,"  he  replied,  and 

shut  the  door. 

About  ten  minutes  afterwarda  a 
carriage  drove  up ;  there  was  a  biw- 
tle  on  the  stairs,  and  in  the  halL  1 
heard  a  toice  saying,  **  if  Lord  — « 
calls, tell  him  lam  gone  to  his  house ;" 
in  a  few  moments,  the  steps  of  the 
carriage  were  let  down^the  car- 
riage drove  off— and  aU  was  quiet 
Once  more  I  rung. 

« Is  Sir now  at  liberty  ?'• 

**  Oh,  he's  gone  out,  air,"  said  the 
same  servant,  who  had  twice  beftnre 
answered  my  summons.  The  valet 
then  entered.  I  asked  him,  with  ii|Mi 
quivering  with  indignation,  whf  1 

had  not  seen  Sir ?  I  was  given 

to  understand  that  my  card  had  oeett 
shewn  the  Baronet — ^that  he  said, 
**  I've  no  time  to  attend  to  this  per- 
son," or  words  to  that  effect — andBtfj 
left  his  house  without  deigning  to 
notice  me !  Without  uttering  more, 
than  <*  Shew  me  the  door,  sir,^  to  the 
servant,  I  took  my  departure,  deter- 
mining to  perish  rather  than  make  a 
second  application.  To  anticipate 
my  narrative  a  little,  I  may  state, 
that  ten  years  afterwards.  Sir  ■  j 
who  had  become  dreadfully  addicted 
to  gambling,  lost  all  his  property,  and 
died  suddenly  of  an  apoplectic  sei- 
zure, brought  on  by  a  parox3rsm  of 
fiiryl  Thus  did  Providence  reward 
this  sol  fish  and  unfeeling  man. 

I  walked  about  the  town  for  seve- 
ral hours,  endeavouring  to  wear  <^ 
that  air  of  chagrin  and  sorrow  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  my  recep- 
tion at  Sir ^'s.  Sometmng  mmit 

be  done— and  that  immediately ;  for 
absolute  starvation  was  now  beforo 
us.  I  could  think  of  but  two  other 
quarters  where  I  could  iappl  v  for  a 
btUe  temporary  ridlief.  I  resolved  to 
write  a  note  to  a  very  celebrated  and 
successful  brother  practitioner^  Mb- 
thig  my  iiecei!^xk^%«-%cxa9i»fiiiQS^^^ 
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t  «  «.  It  { 


c  /  uuum — alter  prenuHingthat 

ho  writer  of  it  waH  at  tliat  time  ma- 

iniraboutL.l(),000orL.l-2,000a-year. 

— —  oncloMeH  a  trifle  {one  ffuinea) 

9  Dr ,  wishes  it  may  l>e  aervice* 

ble,  but  must  say,  that  when  youug 
len  attempt  a  station  in  life  wiih- 
ut  competent  fundi  to  meet  it,  they 
Etnnot  wonder  if  they  fail. 

** Square." 

The  other  c^uarter  was  old  Mr 

,  our  hidian  lodger.    Though 

I  eccentric  and  reserved  man,  shun- 
ng  all  company  except  that  of  a  far 
lurite  blacK  servant,  I  thought  he 
ight  ^et  be  liberal.    As  he  was 
mething  of  a  character,  I  must  be 
owed  a  word  or  two  about  him,  in 
fising.    Though  he  occupied  the 
lole  of  the  first  floor  of  my  house, 
leldom  saw  him.    In  trutli,  he  was 
tic  elHo  than  a  bronze  fireside  fix- 
*e,  all  day  lon^,  summer  and  win- 
', — protected  from  the  intrusion  of 
luglits  and  visitors,  which  equally 
loycd  hini,by  ahuge  folding  screen. 
'at]ied,mummy-like,iu  flannel  and 
K, — squalling   incessant    execra- 
ns  against  the  chilly  English  eli- 
te,— and  solacing  himself,  alter- 
ely,  with  sleep,  caudle,  and  currv. 


but  even  to  her  coul 
mating,  in  pretty  plaii 
occasions  Uiau  one, 
idea  of  being  **  drug^ 
his  landlord.^'  On  one 
ever,  his  servant  ci 
with  agitation  into  i 
^liib  massa  wis  to  i 
tor."    I  found  him  i 
the  heart-bum;    sub 
asthmatic  querulouss 
half  an  hour;  prescr 
remedies — and  receive 
a  guinea  ?    No,  a  curi 
perfectly  useless  can 
(to  enhance  its  value) 
he  had  once  kept  a  1 
bay  I    On  another  oc 
turn  for  similar  profe 
ance,  he  dismissed  me 
ering  me  a  fee,  or  any 
of  it;  but  sent  for  mj 
course  of  the  afternoon, 
her  with  a  hiSeous 
china  teapot,  the  lid  fa 
dingy  silver  chain,  and 
spout  bearing  evident 
ancient  compound  fnu 
singularly  exact  in  ei 
dia:  he  paid  his  rent, 

n«-     ♦««    ^f«l~-1-    S-       •' 
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Wliat  brings  you  here  ?"  while  my 
wife  sat  Biienti  tremblingf  and  loi^* 
ing  very  faint 

"  Are  you  tlie  gentleman  that  Is 
named  here  ?"  enquired  one  of  the 
men,  in  a  civil  and  even  compassion- 
ate tone — shewing  me  a  writ  issued 
against  me  by  old  L— — ,  for  the  nio* 


"  Would  you  favour  me  with  this 
sum,  Mr  G^-^  ?"  I  enquired  in  a 
respectful  tone. 

«  Do  you  take  me,  doctor,  for  a 
money-lender  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir — but  for  an  ob* 
ligiug  friend  as  well  as  lodger — if 
you  will  allow  me  the  liberty?' 

'^  Ha — you  think  me  a  rich  old 
hunks  come  from  India  to  fling  his 
gold  at  every  one  he  sees  ?" 

''  May  I  beg  an  answer,  sir  ?"  said 
I,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  cannot  lend  it  you,  doctor," 
he  replied  calmly,  and  bowed  me  to 
the  door.  I  rushed  down  stairs  al- 
most gnashing  my  teeth  witli  fury. 
The  Deity  seemed  to  have  marked 
me  with  a  curse.  No  one  would  list- 
en to  me ! 

The  next  day  my  rent  was  due ; 

which,  with  Mr  G 's  rent,  and  the 

savings  of  excruciating  parsimony,  I 
contrived  to  meet  Then  came  old 
L — — !  Good  God  I  what  were  my 
feelings  when  I  saw  him  hobble  up 
to  my  door.  I  civilly  assured  him, 
with  a  quaking  heart,  and  ashy  cheeks, 
but  with  the  calmness  of  despair, 
that  tliou^h  it  was  not  convenient  to- 
day, he  should  have  it  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day.  His  greedy, 
black  Jewish  eye  seemed  to  dart  in- 
to my  very  soul.  He  ro'.ired  appa- 
rently satisfied,  and  - 1  almost  fell 
down  and  blessed  him  on  my  kna^s^ 
for  his  forbearance. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  two  days 
after  Christmas,  that  my  dear  Emily 
came  down  stairs  after  her  confine- 
ment. Though  pale  and  languid,  she 
looked  very  lovely,  and  her  fondness 
for  me  seemed  redoubled.  Bv  wav 
of  honouring  the  season,  ana  wel- 
coming my  dear  wife  down  stairs,  in 
spite  of  my  fearful  embarrassments, 
I  expended  my  last  guinea  in  provi- 
ding a  tolerably  comfortable  dmner, 
Kucli  as  I  had  not  sat  down  to  for 
many  a  long  week.  I  was  determined 
to  cast  care  aside  for  one  day  at  least 
The  little  table  was  set;  the  small 
but  savoury  roast  beef  was  on— and 
I  Avas  just  drawing  the  cork  of  a  so- 
litary bottle  of  port,  when  a  heavy 
knock  was  heard  at  the  street-door. 
I  almost  fainted  at  the  sound — Iknew 
not  why.  The  servant  answered  the 
door,  and  two  men  entered  tlie  very 
parlour,  holding  a  thin  slip  of  parch* 
ment  in  iiieir  hands. 

^'la  God's  aamef  who  are  fouf 


uey  I  owed  him  I  My  poor  wife  saw 
my  agitation,  and  the  servant  arrived 
just  in  time  to  preserve  her  from  fall* 
mg,  for  she  had  fainted.  I  had  her 
carried  to  bed,  and  was  permitted  to 
wait  by  her  bedside  for  a  few  mo» 
ments ;  when,  more  dead  than  alive, 
I  surrendered  myself  into  the  handa 
of  tlie  officers.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  half  hour,  if  I  were  to  live  a  thou* 
sand  years.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  step* 
ping  mto  my  grave.  My  heart  was 
utterly  withered  within  me. 

A  few  hours  beheld  me  the  sullen 
and  despairing  occupant  of  the  back 
attic  of  a  sponging-house  near  heU 
cester  Square.  The  weather  was  bit- 
terly inclement,  yet  no  fire  was  al« 
lowed  one  who  had  not  a  farthing  in 
his  pocket  Had  it  not  been  for  my 
poor  Emily  and  my  child,  I  thhiki 
should  have  put  an  end  to  my  miae« 
rable  existence;  for  to  prison  Imtu^ 
go — there  was  no  miracle  to  save  me 
— and  what  was  to  become  of  Emily 
and  her  little  one  ?  Jewels  she  had 
none  to  pawn — my  books  had  nearly 
all  disappeared — tike  scanty  remnanta 
of  our  furniture  were  not  worth  sell- 
lug.  Great  God,  I  was  nearlv  frantic 
when  I  thought  of  all  this  I  I  sata 
up  the  whole  night  without  fire  or 
candle,  (for  the  brutal  wretch  in 
whose  custody  I  was,  suspected  I  had 
money  with  me  and  would  not  part 
with  it,)  till  nearly  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  I  sunk,  in  a  state 
of  stupor,  on  the  bed,  and  fell  asleep. 
How  long  I  continued  so,  I  know  not ; 
for  I  was  roused  from  a  dreary  dream 
by  some  one  embracing  me,  and  rei« 


ving  found  out  where  I  was,  had  hur* 
ried  to  bring  me  the  news  of  releaae  | 
for  she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  sum  of  L.300  from  our  lodger, 
which  I  had  in  vain  solicited.  We 
returned  home  immediately.  I  haa* 
tened  up  stairs  to  our  l<id^T  \a  «k» 
presa  ike  bmmX  «iiiSEk\vi^3^aXv&  ^^dasb^v 
He\\atened'NV^wx\V^\ATt>xV^^s^^ 


into  a  low,  nervous,  hysterical 
;,  wliich  added  to  my  misfortunes ; 
her  little  infant  was  sensibly  pi- 

away,  as  if  in  unconscious  sym- 
y  with  its  wretched  parents. 
!re  now  were  we  to  look  for  help  ? 
had  a  new  creditor,  to  a  serious 

unt,  in  Mr  G ,  our  lodger; 

^vcr,  therefore,  might  be  the  ex- 
ity  of  our  distress,  applying  to 
was  out  of  the  question ;  nay,  it 
Id  be  well  if  he  proved  a  lenient 
itor.  The  hateful  annuity  was 
1  becoming  due.  It  pressed  like 
icubus  upon  us.    The  form  of 

J ,  flitted  incessantly  around 

s  thouffh  it  were  a  fiend,  goading 
n  to  destruction.    I  am  sure  I 

often  have  raved  frightfully  in 
leep ;  for  more  than  once  I  was 
^  by  my  wife  clinfi[uig  to  me,  and 
liming,  in  terrified  accents,  **  Oh, 
,  hush, ,  don%  for  Heaven's 

say  so !" 

add  to  my  misery,  she  and  the 
t  began  to  keep  their  bed ;  and 
lodger,  whose  constitution  had 

lonir  ago  broken  up,  began  to 
apioly.  I  was  in  dailv  attend- 
but,  of  course,  could  not  ex- 


seeK  my  ]irespni  siaiion  i 
merely  for  the  purpose 
me  to  the  dreadful  coiid 
of  old,  whose  only  cons 
his  friends  was — curse  ( 
WTiat  had  I  done — wl 
forefathers  done — that 
should  thus  come  upon  u 
us  in  every  thing  we  att 
Fortune,  however,  at 
tired  of  persecuting  me 
fairs  tooK  a  favourable 
most  they  needed  it,  an( 
I  expected  it  On  whc 
insifmificant  things  do  c 
pend  I    Truly — 

"  There  is  m  tide  in  the  alTa 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  h 
tune." 

About  eight  o'clock  om 
the  monUi  of  March,  I  t 
down  tho^Iaymarket,  at 
very  disconsolate  mood, 
some  shop  where  I  migl 
small  commission  for  my 
whole  neighbourhood  in 
Opera-house  door,  exhibit 
scene  of  uproar  arising 
ing  carriages  and  quarreh 
men.  I  was  standing  at  th 
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At  that  instant  their  coachman,  dasll- 
ing  forward  to  gain  the  open  space 
opposite  the  box-door,  shot  with 
great  velocity,  and  within  a  hairs- 
breadth  distance,  past  a  retiring  car- 
riage. The  consequence  was  inevi- 
table :  A  sudden  shriek  announced 
the  dislocation  of  the  young  lady's 
shoulder,  and  the  shocking  laceration 
of  the  fore-arm  and  handi  When  I 
arrived  at  the  carriage  door,  the  un- 
fortunate sufferer  was  lying  motion- 
less in  the  arms  of  an  elderly  ffentie- 
man  and  a  young  lady,  both  of  them, 
as  might  be  expected,  dreadfully  agi- 
tated. It  was  the  Earl  of  •»— >  and 
his  two  dauglU^rs.  Having  entered  ^ 
the  carriage,  I  placed  my  fair  patient 
in  such  a  position  as  would  prevent 
her  suffering  more  than  was  neces- 
sary from  the  motion  of  the  carriage 
— ndispatched  one  of  the  servants  tor 
Mr  Cline,  to  meet  us  on  our  arrival 
home,  and  then  the  coachman  was 
ordered  to  drive  home  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. I  need  not  say  more,  than  that 
by  Mr  Cline's  skill  the  dislocation 
was  quickly  reduced,  and  the  wound- 
ed hand  and  arm  duly  dressed.  I  tlien 
prescribed  what  medicines  were  ne- 
cessary— received  a  check  for  ten 
guineas  from  the  Earl,  accompanied 
with  fervent  thanks  for  my  prompt 
attentions,  and  was  requestea  to  call 
as  early  as  possible  the  next  morning. 
As  soon  as  I  had  left  his  lordship  s 
door,  I  shot  homeward  like  an  arrow. 
My  good  fortune,  (truly  it  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody/  any  good,) 
was  almost  too  much  for  me.  I  could 
scarce  repress  the  violence  of  my 
emotions,  but  felt  a  continual  incli- 
nation to  relieve  myself,  by  singing, 
shouting,  or  committing  some  other 
such  extravagance.  I  arrived  at  home 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  rushed 
breathless  up  stairs,  joy  glittering  in 
my  eyes,  to  communicate  my  good 
fortune  to  my  wife,  and  con^*atu- 
late  ourselves  that  the  door  ot  pro- 
fessional success  was  at  last  opened 
to  us.  How  tenderly  she  tried  to 
calm  my  excitement,  and  moderate 
my  expectations,  without  at  the  same 
time  depressing  my  spirits !  I  did  cer- 
tainly feel  somewhat  damped,  when 
I  recollected  the  little  incident  of  my 

introduction  to  Sir  William ,  and 

its  Abrupt  and  unexpected  termina- 
tion. Tnis,  however,  differed  from 
that — and  the  event  proved  that  my 
expectations  were  not  ill  founded* 
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I  continued  in  constant  attendance 
on  my  fair  patient,  who  was  really  a 
very  lovely  girl;  and  by  my  unre- 
mitting and  anxious  attentions,  so 
conciliated  the  favour  of  the  Earl,  and 
the  rest  of  his  family,  that  the  co«»- 
tess,  who  had  long  been  an  invalid, 
was  committed  to  my  care,  iointiy 
with  that  of  the  family  physician.  I 
need'  hardly  say,  that  my  poor  ser- 
vices were  most  nobly  remunerated; 
and  more  than  thi»— having  succeed- 
ed in  securing  the  confidence  of  the 
family,  it  was  not  many  weeks  before 
I  had  the  honour  of  visiting  one  or 
two  other  families  of  high  rank ;  and 
I  felt  conscious  that  I  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  fashionable  and  lu- 
crative practice.  With  joy  unutter- 
able, I  contrived  to  be  ready  for  our 
half-yearly  tormentor,  old  L  ; 
and  somewhat  surprised  him,  by  ask- 
ing with  an  easy  air,  when  he  wished 
for  a  return  of  his  principal.  Of 
course,  he  was  not  desirous  of  losing 
such  interest  as  I  was  pacing ! 

I  had  seen  too  much  of^  the  bitter- 
ness of  adversity,  to  suffer  the  dawn 
of  good  fortune  to  elate  me  into 
too  great  confidence.  I  now  husband- 
ed my  resources  with  rigorous  eco- 
nomy— and  had,  in  return,  the  in* 
expressible  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  pay  my  way,  and  stand  fair  with 
ali  my  creditors.  My  beloved  Emily 
appeared  in  that  society  which  she 
was  boon  to  ornament ;  and  we  num- 
bered several  families  of  high  respect 
tability  among  our  visiting  friends. 
As  is  usual,  whenever  accident  threw 
me  in  the  way  of  those  who  former- 
ly scowled  upon  me  contemptuously, 
I  was  received  with  an  excess  of  ci- 
vility. The  very  physician  who  sent 
me  tlie  munificent  donation  of  a  gui>> 
nea,  I  met  in  consultation,  and  made 
his  cheeks  tingle,  by  returning  him 
the  loan  he  had  advanced  me ! 

In  four  years*  time  from  the  occur- 
rence at  the  Haymarket,  I  contrived 

to  repay  old  L his  L.3000, 

(though  he  did  not  live  a  month  after 
signing  the  receipt,)  and  thus  esca- 
ped for  ever  from  the  fangs  of  the 
money-lenders.  A  word  or  two,  also, 
about  our  Indian  lodger.  He  died 
about  eighteen  months  after  the  acci- 
dent I  have  been  relating.  His  sole 
heir  was  a  young  lieutenant  in  th« 
navy;  and  \ctN  \Si>\OGL  \ft  ^^\?^ 
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gacY  of  L.2000,  including  the  L.aOO 
he  had  lent  me,  Raying  it  was  some 
return  for  the  many  attentions  he  had 
received  from  us,  since  he  had  heen 
our  lodger,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  ap- 
probation of  the  honourable  and  vu*- 
tuous  principles  by  which,  he  said, 
he  had  idways  perceived  our  conduct 
to  be  actuated. 

Twelve  years  from  this  period,  my 
income  amounted  to  between  L.9000 
and  L.4000  a^-year ;  and  as  my  family 
was  increasing,  I  thought  my  means 
warranted  a  more  extensive  esta- 


blishment. I  therefore  removed  into 
a  large  and  elegant  house,  and  set  up 
my  carriage.  The  recollection  of  past 
times  has  taught  me  at  least  one  use* 
ful  IflMon— whether  my  life  be  long 
or  short — to  bear  success  with  mo- 
deration, and  never  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  applications  from  the  younger 
and  less  successful  members  of  my 
profession. 

**  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 
Which,  like  a  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  Jewel  In  his  head.** 


ON  THE  SUPPLY  AXD  EXCHANGEABLE  VALUE  OP  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 


Writers  on  currencv  seem.  In  ge- 
neral, to  assume  that  uie  rise  which 
has  been  gradually  taking  place  in 
the  price  of  provisions,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  fall  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  exchangeable  value 
of  monev,  arises  from  the  increased 
influx  or  the  precious  metals  poured 
'into  Europe  since  the  discovery  of 
America.   Gold  has  been  considered 
like  those  streams,  which,  flowing 
Into  a  vast  river,  enlarge  its  volume ; 
and  the  value  of  this  metal,  compared 
to  that  of  com,  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity which  has  been  put  into  circula- 
tion. Hence  it  has  been  argued,  that 
gold  and  com,  relatively  to  each 
other,  depend  upon  the  respective 
quantities  of  each  existing  in  the 
world.    Supposing  there  were  one 
million  of  ounces  of  gold  in  the  world, 
and  one  million  of  quarters  of  com 
grown  annually,  it  is  contended,  that 
as  each  of  these  commodities  bears  a 
certain  relation  in  point  of  exchange- 
able value  one  to  the  other,  if  ttie 
auantity  of  gold  were  to  be  increased, 
lat  its  value,  compared  with  com, 
would  fall ;  and,  e  contra^  that  if  the 
'  quantity  of  gold  were  to  be  dimi- 
nished, its  vSue,  compared  to  com, 
would  rise.  Hence  the  elaborate  dis- 
quisitions which  have  been  recently 
'  written  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
American  mines :  it  is  argued,  that 
these  mines,  either  from  political  or 
social  causes,  do  not  now  furnish  for 
the  fi;eneral  market  of  the  world  as 
much  of  tlie  precious  metals  as  for- 
merly ;  and  that  this  is  the  main,  if  not 
ibe  sole,  cause  of  the  rise  which  is 
kaowJedged  to  have  taken  place  in 
r»lue  of  money  in  Mb  country. 


The  writers  who  support  this  doc- 
trine, exonerate  the  govemment  of 
this  country  from  all  blame  ou  ac- 
count of  those  changes  in  our  mone- 
tary system  which  have  unhinged  all 
the  pecuniary  relations  of  private  life ; 
and  which,  by  altering  the  standard 
of  value,  have  enriched  one  half  of 
the  community  at  the  expense  of  the 
ruin  of  the  other  half, — ^reducing  to 
poverty  and  iiTctchedness  thousands, 
nav,  millions,  of  industrious  and 
affluent  subjects.  The  projectors 
and  advocates  of  these  momentous 
changes  admit,  that  these  consequen- 
ces have  resulted  from  the  alteration 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
money.  They  admit  that  they  have 
not  only  embarrassed,  but  actually 
ruined,  one  half  of  the  communitr, 
while  they  have  unduly  and  unjustly 
enriched  the  other  half:  but  they 
deny  that  these  effects  flow  from  their 
projects  and  measures ;  they  ascribe 
them  to  natural  causes,  which  render 
the  produce  of  the  Transatlantic  mines 
less  abundant,  or,  what  is  practically 
the  same  thing,  to  those  political  con- 
vulsions which  have  had  the  effect 
of  diverting  the  industry  of  South 
America  from  the  working  of  these 
mines. 

But  the  reasons  thus  put  forward 
to  shift  the  responsibility  which 
would  otherwise  rest  on  the  authors 
of  the  changes  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  monetary  system 
of  this  country,  do  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  well  founded*  That  the  value 
of  gold  and  com  relatively  to  each 
other,  should  depend  upon  the  re- 
spective Quantities  of  each  of  these 
commod\UeA  ex\«C\xk^  ^VStuct  Vsl  ^!ci^ 
viiarket  oi  ttoy  ^«x\^c>]^  cA>3nXxi  >  q\ 
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in  the  general  market  of  the  world,    that  a  wide  diitfaictlon  exists  between 

the  monej  price,  and  real  price  of 
food.  Gold  is,  or  may  be,  the  monef 
price  of  food,  but  labour  is  its  real 
price.  In  India,  when  the  money 
mice  is  low,  the  people  die  of  famine ; 
in  England,  where  it  is  high,  th^ 
fare  generally  better  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  History 


we  conceive  to  be  a  position  which 
is  both  false  in  theory,  and  actually 
disproved  by  numerous  facts  open  to 
the  observation  of  the  least  attentive 
enouirer.  There  are  many  reasons 
ana  facts  which  lead  us  to  sunpect, 
that  the  exchangeable  value  or  the 
precious  metals  depends  much  more 


upon  the  direction  and  intensity  of    shews  the  same  difference  between 


human  industry,  together  with  the 
rapid  circulation  of  money,  necessa- 
rily connected  with  the  habits  of  an 
industrious  community,  than  imon 
the  productiveness  of  the  mines 
whicn  yield  gold  and  silver,  or  the 
relative  quantity  of  these  metals 
which  exist  in  the  general  market  of 
the  world.  We  conceive  it  even  pro- 
bable, that  the  quantity  of  gold  exist- 
ing in  any  country  might  have  recei- 
ved an  annual  access&n,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  century,  existed  in  a  hun- 
dred-fold greater  amount,  without 
altering  the  original  proportion  be- 


ihe  value  of  gold  and  provisloBS, 
compared  to  what  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  to  have  taken  place  in 
our  own  country :  it  proves  that  the 
exchangeable  value  or  gold  has  sunk, 
by  slow  gradations  certainly,  but  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  increasing 
industry  and  civilisation  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  it  la 
computed  that  provisions  were  at 
about  one-^irtieth  of  their  present 
money  price ;  and  that  from  tae  time 
of  Elizabeth  to  about  1780,  their 
price  increased  only  fourfold.  How 
is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Is  it  by 


tween  the  value  of  a  given  weight  of    the  theory  of  those  who  consider  the 
gold,  and  a  given  guantity  of  com,    precious  metals  merely  in  their 
provided  the  state  or  society  likewise 
remained  the  same. 

In  every  community  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  precious  metals  ap- 
pears to  fall  concurrently  with,  and 
in  proportion  to,  its  progress  in  in- 
dustry and  civilisation,  m  France— 
a  country  backward  in  most  of  the 
arts  of  hidustry  compared  to  Eng- 
land-^com  is  at  least  one-third  cheap- 
er. In  Spabi  and  Italy,  the  price  of  rated  vfKik  an  accelerated  force 'on 
com  is  still  lower ;  although  in  some    the  discovery  of  America,  why  did  It 


city  of  currency,  and  look  upon  them 
as  a  great  river  swelled  by  the  sup- 
plies from  South  America,  which  baa 
overflowed  its  former  boundariea? 
If  so,  why  did  money  prices  sink  be- 
fore the  existence  of  America  waa 
even  suspected?  If  that  depreda^ 
tion  rose  solely  from  the  increased 

guantity  which  had  been  derived 
'om  a  regular  supply ;  and  if  it  ope- 


parts  of  the  latter  country — the  Ro- 
man States — the  population  is  literal- 
ly starving.  In  Russia,  although  there 
be  no  want  of  provisions,  but  where 
manufacturing  industry  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  money  price  of  provisions 
is  extremely  low.  The  case  is  the 
same  in  Turkey;  and  in  Persia,  to 
which  Nadir  Schah  transported  apart 
of  the  treasures  of  the  East,  but  wnich 
is  less  industrious,  it  is  lower  still : 
and  from  the  account  which  Turner 
has  given  of  his  Embassy  to  Thibet, 
we  nnd,  that  in  the  north  of  India, 
where  the  greatest  distress  prevails, 
the  price  of  provisions  is  incredibly 
low ;  and  he  remarks,  tliat  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  low 
price  of  provisions  is  accompanied 
with  extreme  misery  among  the  peo- 
ple, arisii^from  their  utter  inability 
to  purchase  food. 

But  it  becomes  at  once  apparent, 


operate  in  England  more  than  in  any 
other  country  ?  Why  did  it  raise  the 
price  of  provisions  high  in  a  countiT 
possessing  no  mines  of  gold  and  alt 
ver,  and  at  a  time  when  the  precious 
metals  had  lon^  ceased  to  be  accu- 
mulated either  m  the  treasures  of  the 
State,  or  as  a  favourite  article  of  splen- 
dour and  show  among  the  people  ? 
And  why  has  Spain,  into  which  the 
wealth  of  the  new  world  flowed, 
whose  altars  groan  beneath  the  cost- 
ly offerings  orsuperstition,  and  where 
a  taste  for  tiie  precious  metals  long 
prevailed  among  the  higher  orders- 
why  has  Spain  seen  her  people  sunk 
in  poverty  and  ignorance  ?  The  an- 
swer to  these  questions  is,  we  think, 
obvious.  Gold  has  fallen  in  value  In 
those  couutd^,  Vti  -^W^Sci^  Vwwsdil  ^ 
pTogr%««  o^  lte^«wi  %sA^iW56aiafc' 


.«<ucu  groundless  ap- 
prehension, is  the  sure  sign  and  ne- 
cessary result  of  national  prosperity; 
and  so  far  is  this  fact  from  impeding 
the  sale  of  our  manufactured  goods 
in  foreign  countries,  that  it  is  only 
when  they  sell,  and.  sell  with  profit 
to  the  fabricator,  that  the  high  mo- 
ney price  of  com  can  be  maintained. 
Tlie  momentthe  demand  forwrouffht 
commodities — for  the  products  otin- 
dustry,  relaxes,  the  means  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  agricultural  produce  will 
diminish,  and  the  money  price  of 
com  will  necessarily  fall.  We  might 
as  well  quarrel  with  the  thermometer 
for  rising,  when  we  increase  the  tem- 
perature of  our  room,  as  with  that 
n^h  money  price  of  com— that  mea- 
sure of  its  value  by  ffold — which 
proves  that,  in  England,  industry  is 
ratedhigher,and  commands  a  greater 
profit,  tnan  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

If,  then,  the  high  monev  price  of 
corn  be  in  fact  the  result  of  our 
commercial  prosperity,  and  a  proof 
of  the  superior  value  of  our  industry, 
and  consequently  of  the  com  which 
supports  it,  compared  to  the  industry 
and  com  of  other  nations ;  if,  in  fact, 
it  merely  shew  that  th^  »^i«*2-  - 
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silver  he  could  purchase  tea,  which 
he  knew,  from  experience,  would 
sell  in  England  for  ten  shillings,  and 
ensure  a  fair  mercantile  profit,  he 
would  readily  receive  the  sHver, 
which  he  would  consider  only  as  a 
measure  of  value.  This  is  so  true, 
that  the  case  actually  occurred  a  ftasr 
years  hack,  at  the  German  fairsy 
where  English  goods  were  found  to 
sell  for  a  money  price  which  was  be- 
low prime  cost  Our  alarmists  then 
observed,  "  Our  trade  is  ruined  if  we 
cannot  sell  our  ^oods  at  their  original 
cost  in  the  foreign  market"  To  this 
it  was  replied,  that  the  effect  arose, 
only  from  a  change  in  the  value  of  the 
currency,  and  need  cause  no  alarm. 
Our  merchants  sold  their  gpodi 
cheap  when  measured  by  their  money; 
price;  but  then  they  purchased  fo- 
reign ffoods  at  an  equally  low  rale. 
The  relative  price  was  unaltered;  and 
when  the  foreign  goods  were  import- 
ed into  England,  and  sold,  the  com- 
mercial profit  remained  the  same. 
This  circumstance  mustbefiEuniliarto 
every  experienced  merchant:  when 
a  cargo  of  cotton  goods  is  exported 
to  Turkey,  for  instance,  the  owner 
does  not  so  much  consider  the  money 
price  at  which  it  will  sell  there,  as 
the  money  price  at  which  the  equi- 
valent commodities,  brought  home 
from  Turkey,  will  sell  in  our  own 
market  Our  wrought  cotton  goods 
may  sell  at  Smyrna  tor  no  more  than 
half  the  money  price  which  they  cost 
at  Manchester ;  and  yet,  if  the  pro- 
ceeds be  laid  out  in  purchasing  a  rer 
turn  cargo  of  oranges  or  figs,  tiiesei 
commocuties,  when  disposed  of  hi 
Uie  British  market,  may  yield  a  ma^ 
ney  price  which  will  ^ve  tfie  adven- 
turer a  fair  mercantue  return  upon 
his  capital. 

Those  who,  in  speaking  of  price, 
consider  gold  currency,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally called,  as  distinct  from^  gold,  aJ^ 
a  merchandise,  are  clearly  in  error. 
The  very  word  itself,  if  taken  in  its 
right  sense,  expresses  a  quality,  and 
not  a  separate  existence.  It  implies 
tiie  act  of  motion,  or  passing  from 
hand  to  hand.  But  the  dog  whicli 
runs  at  one  moment,  and  lies  down  at 
another,  is  still  one  and  the  same  deg. 
Gold  coin  is  nothing  but  gold  stamp- 
ed to  ascertain  ita  ^^V^\  ^sA  ^aaftr 

lower  raraV%&OTL  cjw^  ^^«\m^ 


we  think,  quite  as  alarming  as  the 
analogous  misfortune,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  pay  for  our  food  four 
times  as  much  gold  as  the  enslaved 
Pole  or  Russian.  But  this  argument, 
which,  if  applied  to  Africa  and  iron, 
would  be  treated  with  ridicule,  when 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  relation 
to  England  and  gold,  is  lauded  as  the 
highest  effort  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  received  as  the  dictate 
of  transcendent  wisdom. 

In  order  to  put  in  a  clear  light 
the  effect  which  a  high  money  price 
of  com  is  calculated  to  produce  upon 
the  operations  of  foreign  trade,  let  us 
suppose  that  an  English  merchant 
went  to.  Arabia  to  purchase  gums,' 
and  that  he  carried  out  cotton  shawls 
to  be  disposed  of  in  that  country, 
which  haa  cost  him  five  shillings  each 
in  the  home  market;  suppose  farther, 
that  the  Arabs,  instead  oi  gold,  made 
use  of  tobacco  as  the  measure  of  va- 
lue, (and  at  one  time  tobacco  was 
unknown  in  Europe,  or  at  least  not 
sought  for  in  the  market,)  would  the 
merchant  be  disposed  to  take  a  quan- 
tity of  tobacco,  either  unsaleable,  or 
worth  but  a  small  part  of  five  shil- 
lings, in  the  European  market,  in  ex- 
change for  his  shawl,  which  he  esti- 
mated at  that  sum  ?  Certainly  not 
But  if  he  ascertained  that  tobacco 
was  the  money  of  the  Arabs,  and  that 
he  could  buy  as  much  gum  as  he 
wanted  if  he  had  tobacco  to  pay  for 
it,  he  would  then  proceed  to  nnd  out 
how  much  gum  tne  quantity  of  to- 
bacco offered  for  his  shawl,  worth 
five  shillings,  would  purchase.  If, 
on  enquiry,  he  discovered  that  he 
could  get  gum  worth  ten  shillmgs 
in  the  market  to  which  he  meant  to 
convey  it,  and  he  knew  that  this 
would  be  sufllicient  to  defray  the  cost 
of  transport  and  secure  a  fair  mer- 
cantile profit,  he  would  rest  satisfied 
with  the  transaction.  The  real  value 
of  the  tobacco  would  appear  to  him 
perfectly  immaterial ;  he  would  con- 
sider it  only  as  a  measure  of  value. 

The  same  thing  might  occur  if  an 
English  merchant  took  a  teappot, 
worth  five  shillings,  to  China,  and 
there  found  he  could  only  exchange 
it  for  a  quantity  ofsilver  equal  to  two 
shillings  and  sixpence.  He  would  not 
receive  the  silver  for  the  purpose  of 
Mn^a^  it  home;  but  if,  with  that 
two  abWiDgg  and  sixpence  worth*  of 
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w«»uu«ru  Dv  which  the  cheapness  or 
deamess  or  commoditiee,  in  different 
countries,  and  at  different  perioda^ 
can  be  ascertained.  And  aamlltiDff 
that  fact  to  be  true,  which  is  allowea 
on  all  hands^  tliatagreat  depreciatioii 
of  the  precious  metals  took  plaee  sub- 
sequently to  tiie  disoorerr  of  Ame- 
rica, those  who  conceire  tnat  depre- 
dation to  arise  solely  from  tlieir 
greater  abundince,and  consider  them 
as  an  accurate  measure  of  value  all 
over  the  worid,  must  aeknowledgcu 
that  their  havinff  been  depreciated 
more  rapidly  ana  constantly  in  parti- 
cular countriea  than  in  ottiers  is  a 
circumstance  at  variance  with  their 
own  theory.  To  suppose  that  the 
hiffh  money  price  or  ciHrn  arises 
solely  from  tiie  fncreased  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  the  quantity  of  com  pro- 
duced has  not  Increased  tn  the  same 
rado ;  for  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the 
value  of  gold,  eomparea  to  wrought 
goods,  is  greater  now  than  former- 
ly, and  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  cold,  ue  same 
weight  or  that  metal  will  exchange 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  from  th*  ■♦«"  — ' 
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and  it  can  only  become  otherwise  by 
equalizing  the  value  of  gold  in  Eng- 
land to  that  which  it  bears  in  other 
countries:  an  obiect  which  can  be 
accomplished  only  in  one  of  two 
ways;  either  by  ruining  our  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  or  by  forcing 
those  who  have  invested  their  capi- 
tal in  agriculture  to  receive  less  than 
their  fur  share  of  profits. 

Those  who  imagine  that  our  com- 
mercial prosperity,  or  the  cheapness 
of  our  wrought  commodities,  depends 
on  the  lower  price  of  corn,  labour 
unquestionably  under  an  egregious 
mistake;  for  actual  experience  shews 
that  we  can  supply  even  India,  where 
the  Hindoo  subsists  on  a  little  rice, 
purchased  at  a  low  money  price,  and 
who  is  said  to  earn  about  twopence 
per  day,  with  muslms  fabricated  by 
the  most  thriving  and  best  paid  of 
eur  manufacturers,  and  actually  un- 
dersell the  poor  native  in  his  own 
market  I  Manufacturing  wages  do 
not  even  bear  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  price  of  com.  They  outrun 
that  price :  for  although  the  price  of 
com  fbliows  the  increasing  profits 
of  manufacturing  industry,  it  still 
lags  heavily  behind.  From  the  high 
exchangeable  value  of  his  labour, 
the  manufacturer  daily  advances  in 
luxury  and  refinement,  and  obtains 
a  greater  share  of  comforts  and  en- 
jojrments.  He  earns  them,  and  no 
doubt  deserves  them ;— such  is  the 
naked  fact:  but  if  on  every  ma- 
nufactured article  sent  to  market  a 
nice  estimate  were  to  be  made  of 
the  cost  of  its  produce— if  it  were 
asked  how  mucu  was  expended  on 
the  purchase  of  tlie  raw  material, 
perhaps  foreign,  how  much  paid  in 
injudicious  taxes,  how  much  in  de- 
fraying the  necessary  profit  of  capi- 
tal, how  much  for  the  luxuries  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  how  much  for  his 
bread — we  are  convinced  that  the 
amount  of  the  latter  item  would  be 
so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole, 
as  to  render  the  outcry  which  is 
raised  about  it  quite  ridiculous. 

The  persons  who  clamour  for 
cheap  bread  inform  us,  that  we  can- 
not compete  in  foreign  markets  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  because  our 
com  sells  so  dear,  and  the  wages  of 
labour  are  so  high,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  dispose  of  our  wrought 
cowwodhies  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the 
manufactwren  of  other  countries. 


We  are  therefore  exhorted  to  pur- 
chase cheap  bread,  give  low  wages^ 
and  furnish  cheap  goods,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  country  now  labouring 
under  an  immense  debt,  and  a  heavy 
burden  of  taxes.  Now,  what  is  thu, 
but  saying  that  the  com,  the  labour, 
and  the  manufactures  of  Great  Bri- 
tahi,  shall  be  estimated  at  only  half 
their  usual  amount?  But  do  those 
who  appear  so  anxious  to  relieve  the 
country,  and  propose  to  effect  it  in 
the  manner  just  stated,  recollect  that 
Government,  in  the  shape  of  taxes, 
puts  its  hand  on  a  certain  portion  of 
the  corn,  and  labour,  and  manufieu^ 
lures  of  die  country,  which  it  applies 
to  the  service  of  the  state  ?  Whether 
that  portion  be  represented  by  one 
piece  of  gold  or  another,  is  of  no  vi- 
tal importance :  but  if  the  value  of 
iQl  commodities  compared  to  gold  be 
lessened  one  half,  and  taxes  to  the 
same  nominal  amount  in  a  metallic 
currency  be  still  raised,  it  becomes 
evident  that  Government  exacts  from 
the  country  a  tribute  twice  as  heavy 
as  it  did  peviously.  The  current  ex- 
penses of  the  state  might  no  doubt  be 
so  modified  as  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  day ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  such 
a  reduction  is  scarcely  practicable. 
Even  the  reduction  of  our  current 
expenses  in  proportion  to  the  altera 
ed  value  of  money  does  not  appear 
quite  BO  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
an  honest  man  might  expect  to  find 
it  The  recent  alteration  which  enr 
hanced  the  value  of  the  poundsterling 
in  this  country  somewnere  between 
40  and  50  per  cent,  has  already  conb- 
pelled  the  great  body  of  the  land- 
owners to  lower  their  rents,  and  of 
the  capitalists  to  lower  their  profits, 
in  that  proportion :  but  we  have  not 
yet  heard  that  a  similar  movement 
has  been  made  by  the  numerous 
band  of  placemen  and  pensioners 
whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  sup- 
porting. Although  the  price  of  com- 
modities has  ffulen  nearly  50  per 
cent,  from  the  change  effected  in  our 
monetary  system,  we  have  not  yet 
been  aJble  to  discover  that  any  mem- 
bers of  this  fortunate  class  have  re- 
mitted one  shilling  of  the  salaries  or 
pensions  which  they  draw  from  the 
public  purse.  Vf  ^  «x^  tax  ^^o^aar^ 
to  TecomxawA  \jSv^gga^i>&3aR»«^>s^^ 


iiuvor  should  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
labouring  classes  in  England,  where 
it  is  always  found  impossible,  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  the  quartern  IcMLf.  Al- 
though our  Ministers,  misled  and 
deluded  by  the  political  economists, 
have  made  the  most  ruinous  experi- 
ments, tampering  with  the  currency, 
with  commerc-e,  and  the  trade  of  the 
country.;  still,  no  sooner  are  these 
severe  shocks  in  some  measure  got 
over,  and  the  productive  classes  be- 
gin to  breathe  agun,  than  bread  rises 
m  price,  and  those  very  persons  be- 
gin to  eat  the  quartern  IcMif  at  a  shil- 
UDg,  who  were  all  but  starving  while 
it  remained  at  sixpence. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  practicable  to 
form  an  exact  scale  of  the  mone^- 
price  of  bread  in  all  the  countries  m 
the  world,  and  we  wore  then  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  quantity  of  food  and 
manufactured  aiticles,  together  with 
the  comforts  and  luxuries,  enjoyed 
by  each  of  their  inhabitantfs  it  would 
uniformly  be  found,  that  the  money- 
price  of  bread  bears  an  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of 
each  community :  wherever  the  mo- 
ney-price of  bread,  on  an  average  of 
years,  is  high,  the  community  is  pros- 
perous and  wealthy;  wherever,  on 
the  contrary,  the  monev-nH«»«  «'  ♦*•- * 
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of  their  bondmen, — a  tax  uncertain 
and  arbitrary, — depending  on  the  in- 
creasing profits  of  the  slave,  and  the 
insatiable  avarice  of  the  master;  it 
is  not  in  such  a  country  that  the  peo- 
ple can  possess  the  usual  incitements 
to  industry,  or  reap  its  rewards. 
They  cannot  acquire  wealth,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  impossible  that 
they  should  offer  it  in  any  shape, 
either  in  gold  or  produce,  whose 
value  is  measured  oy  gold,  in  ex- 
change for  their  food.  NeiUier  can 
the  French  peasant^  who  lives  in  those 
provinces  of  France  where  few  ma- 
nufactures exist,  afford  to  drinlc  the 
wine  which  appears  to  Englishmen 
so  incredibly  cheap.  But  change 
the  situation  of  the  people  inhabiting 
these  countries ;  give  freedom  to 
their  exertions  and  a  spur  to  their 
industry,  and  in  an  instant  their  lar 
bour  will  become  valuable,  and  the 
bread  exchanged  for  that  lid[>our  will 
bear  a  high  money-price." 

"  It  must  be  remarked,"  says  Mr 
Robertson,  in  his  Rural  Recollec- 
tions, *'  that  during  the  period  in 
which  agriculture  has  made  the 
greatest  progress,  even  to  the  extent 
of  making  uie  land  produce  more 
than  double  its  former  store,  the 
price  of  com  has  also  been  gradually 
on  the  advance,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  rate  of  labour, 
litis  is  indeed  a  curious  fact,  that  a 
greater  supply  in  the  market  should 
be  followeu  by  a  greater  dearth  in 
the  price.  But  the  solution  is  easy. 
There  has  been  nearly  an  equal  in- 
crease in  the  population,  and  also 
money  has  fallen  in  value.  The  same 
piece  of  silver  or  of  gold  does  not 
purchase  so  much  as  it  was  wont  to 
do,  whether  it  be  of  clothing,  of  fur- 
niture, or  of  provisions,  but  more 
especially  of  labour.  Dating  from 
about  tlie  year  1745,  a  period  from 
which  the  commencement  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  Scotland  is 
ver>'  generally  traced,  there  has  been 
a  gradual  advance  in  the  price  of 
land  produce,  slowly  at  first,  but  ul- 
timately increasing  more  rapidly,  till 
at  last  It  has  advanced  in  the  present 
times  more  tlian  sixty  per  cent»  at 
an  average  of  the  different  species 
of  bread  com ;  Uiat  is,  from  the  year 
1 745  to  crop  1827.  But»  in  the  same 
time*  the  rate  of  wages,  from  the 
greater  demand  for  labour^  baa  in- 
cremed  upwards  of  one  hundred  per 


cent  on  the  average  of  these  yean; 
and  which,  in  the  last  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years,  has  risen  two  hundred  per 
cent,  or  three  times  the  rate  in  rar-' 
mer  times,  immediately  prcce^g 
the  year  1 745.  This  greater  advance' 
in  the  rate  of  wages  applies  to  all- 
labourers  in  husbandry,  and  to  everji 
description  of  mechanics,  whether  in 
town  or  country;  so  that  the  never^ 
ceasing  outcry  against  the  com-lawi^ 
as  being  adverse  to  the  industriom: 
part  of  the  community,  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  fact.  Every  thinff,  hi 
the  course  of  the  latter  period,  from 
1745  to  1827,  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  money,  has  be« 
come  nominally  dearer,  yet  nobodjr 
is  poorer  on  that  account;  that  it,- 
no  class  in  the  community,  vetf-Mi- 
ployed^  is  lesa  able  to  support  its 
wonted  rank  in  society.  Even  the 
common  labourer  is  richer  than  foiv 
merly.  He  canafford^to  live  better,- 
and  actually  does  live  better.  He 
has  better  food,  better  clothing,  and 
better  lodging  tfian  in  olden  times."* 
If  we  carry  our  thoughts  back  to 
that  period  of  time  when  manuiec- 
turing  industry  did  not  exist,  and 
when  the  possessor  of  land  com- 
manded ^e  whole  labour  of  society, 
and  enjoyed  the  whole  produce  of 
the  soil,  after  affording  a  coarse  and 
scanty  nourishment  to  his  vassals; 
the  truth  of  the  above  observations 
will  appear  still  more  evident  While 
such  a  state  of  things  exists,  how  can 
the  inferior  classes  give  gold,  or  any 
tiling  which  can  be  exchanged  in  the 
market  for  gold,  as  the  price  of  food? 
It  is  impossible;  money,  if  in  such  n 
state  or  things  it  circidates  at  all  in 
the  shape  of  coin,  must  be  composed 
of  the  least  valuable  of  the  metals. 
Thus,  the  first  money  of  the  Romans 
was  copper ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  at  this  very  day,  in  one  of 
the  departments  of  France,  com,  ow- 
ing to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  is 
used  as  the  instrument  of  exchange; 
and  money  composed  of  coin  is  m- 
dom  seen.  However  strange  this 
fact  may  souiui  in  the  ears  of  mer^ 
cantile  men,  it  is  fully  confirmed  by 
an  account  of  Corsica,  published  by' 
M.  de  Beaumont,  a  public  function- 
ary lately  residing  in  that  island.  He 
describes  it  as  mo^isisnisnn^^  vb^^Xmk^ 
Ten,  saidtihe  '^^Qr^\!\%!toEL  >xB«S»''^^aft^^ 
fierce,  end  \tniot«^\,^  ^^q\^^^" 
bite  o£  VndtttteT-   \!i^^q8ixV8«d^^ 
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in  another.  Adam  Smith  very  pro- 
perly adverts  to  this  circumstance 
when  he  distinguishes  between  real 
and  money  price,  and  states  distinct- 
ly that  silver,  as  a  measure  of  value, 
wies  more  from  century  to  cen- 
tury than  com ;  and  adds,  that  mo* 
ney  is  the  best  measure  of  value  at 
the  same  time  and  place— but  at  the 
same  time  and  place  only.  Gold  mar 
be  cheap,  and  is  cheap,  in  Enffland, 
from  the  superior  industry  and  skill 
of  its  population.  This  circumstance 
brings  a  greater  aiumtity  of  gold  into 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  mea- 
suring the  value  of  com  and  labour  \ 
it  likewise  increases  to  a  very  great 
degree  the  rapidity  with  which  coin 
circulates,  ana  passes  from  one  hand 
to  another ;  which  in  itself  very  ma- 
terially contributes  to  diminish  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  metal  of 
which  tne  current  coin  is  composed. 
But  com  may  be  cheap  relatively  to 
labour,  although  gold  oe  cheap  relar 
tively  to  both. 

In  every  country,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  gold  or  silver  money  de* 
pends  upon  the  productive  industry 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  varies,  there- 
fore, not  only  at  distant  nm^/wi-  ••.-! 


cuiuiKiniuie  value  of  gc 
the  oevelopement  of 
try,  would  have  equa 
if  the  Bank  of  EngL 
been  authorized  to  sue 
ments.    The  sole  objt 
sent  enquiry  is,  theref< 
preciation  of  paper-mo 
precious  metals  when 
as  the  current  coin, 
stall  acquainted  witl 
of  prices  at  different 
ditferent  countries,   i 
aware,  that  money  g 
France,  and  all  over 
than  in  Great  Britain : 
weight  of  gold  or  silve 
larger  quantity  of  fooc 
the  labour  of  society,  s 
England.    But  does  tl 
land  on  the  continent  i 
than  the  soil  of  Englan 
working  classes  abroad 
or  that  they  either  po 
sume  more  com,  than 
dustrious  inhabitants  o 
We  therefore  beg  t 
bread  itself,  when  me 
hour — ^the  only  standar 
the  workman,  who  ean 
ence  by  labour,  has  a  c 
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with  such  remarkable  rapidity  be« 
tween  the  close  of  the  American  war 
and  the  year  1813,  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  result  of  that  extraordinary 
manufacturing  and  commercial  pros- 
perity, which  naturaUy  and  neces* 
sarily  accompanied  the  increasing 
energy  of  our  national  industry.  In 
other  countries,  where  the  same 
cause  was  not  called  into  operation, 
the  exchangeable  value  of  gold  re- 
mained unaffected — whenever  that 
prosperity,  which  caused  the  depre- 
dation of  the  precious  metals  be- 
gins to  retromae,  gold  also  will  be- 
gin to  recede  towards  its  ancient 
standard  of  exchangeable  value. 

Whenever  our  industry,  our  ma^ 
nufactures,  and  our  commerce,  shall 
decay,  the  price  of  bread  will  fall, 
and  tall  low  enough ;  and  if  ever  the 
moment  should  arrive,whenthe  price 
of  bread  shall,  upon  an  average  of 
years,  be  lower  m  England  than  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  the 
knell  of  British  greatness  will  have 
tolled. 

We  warn  our  countrjrmen,  there* 
fore,  not  to  let  themselves  be  misled 
and  deluded  by  the  clamours  which 
are  too  frequently  set  up  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  price  of  breacL  These  cla« 
mours  are  raised  by  two  classes  of 
individuals — by  a  class  which  is  too 
^orant  to  perceive  the  causes  which 
truly  affect  the  money-price  of  pro- 
visions ;  or  by  a  class  of  men,  who, 
although  they  perceive  these  causes, 
are  stnl  base  and  wicked  enough, 
either  for  factious  or  selfish  purposes, 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  lead  the  cre^ 
dulouB  multitude  astray.  The  first 
class  of  damourers  for  cheap  bread 
err  through  ignorance ;  they  consist 
chiefly  ofill-mformed  persons  who 
have  embarked  their  capital  in  ma- 
nufacturing and  commercial  specu- 
lations; who  conceive  that  a  fall 
in  the  money-price  of  bread  would 
enable  them  to  lower  wages,  and  by 
that  means  realize  increased  profits. 
But  no  such  advantage  would  result 
to  them  from  a  reduction  in  the  ave- 
rage money-price  of  bread ;  it  is,  no 
doubt,  true,  tnatit  would  enable  them 
to  reduce  the  nominal  amount  of 
wages ;  but  Uien  a  proportionate  fall 
would  inevitably  take  place  in  the 
money-price  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle, and  the  ratio  of  profits  to  capl- 
tMl  would  retain  its  accustomed  le- 
reL    Aaotber  numerauB,  and  at  the 


same  time  persevering,  body  of  dft* 
mourers  for  cheap  bread,  consists  <^ 
persons  who  raise  this  cry  either  for 
factious  or  selfish  purposes.  No  nmm 
who  watches  the  operations  of  the 
press  in  this  country  can  be  igno* 
rant  of  the  mortifying  fact,  that  many! 
of  the  writers  who  possess  the  fair-i 
est  opportunities  or  giving  a  sound 
direction  to  public  opinion  on  im-* 
portant  (;^uestions  of  national  policy^ 
labour  with  wicked  industry  to  Um* 
ter  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  tiia 
multitude;  it  would,  no  doubt,  re* 
dound  much  to  their  honour  to  en* 
deavourto  leadtheproductive  dasaea 
to  a  right  way  or  thmking  on  this 
subject;  but  they  consider  it  mora 
profitable  to  act  as  panders  to  the 
iMuser  passions  of  mankind.  In  their 
clamours  on  the  subject  of  the  price 
of  bread,  they  are  joined  by  many 
of  those  persons  who  are  not  enga* 

§ed  in  any  species  of  productive  in- 
ustry,  but  subsist  upon  the  interest 
of  money  lent  either  to  the  state  or 
private  individuals.  Those  persons^ 
who  live  upon  the  interest  or  moneys 
together  with  those  who  draw  pen* 
sions  and  salaries  out  of  the  puUie 
purse,  form,  in  tnith,  the  only  class 
who  can  reap  any  advantage  from  a 
permanent  reduction  in  the  money- 
{Mice  of  com ;  such  a  fall,  no  doubt, 
enriches  them:  it  enables  them  to 
acquire  a  greater  command  over  the 
labour  of  the  community,  and  to  ap» 
propriate  to  their  own  use  a  larger 
share  of  the  productions  of  national 
industry;  but  in  proportion  to  their 
gain  from  the  low  money-price  of 
com,  is  the  loss  sustained .  by  the 
rest  of  the  community;  these  are,  in 
tmth,  the  drones  of  uie  social  hive; 
and  the  low  price  of  com  always  puts 
it  in  their  power  to  profit  at  the  ex- 

Sense  of  the  working  bees.  No  woo- 
er, therefore,  that  this  dass — this 
drone  class — which  consumes  the 
sweets  of  tlie  hive  without  repladng 
a  single  particle,  should  vociferate 
for  cheap  bread ;  but  we  do  wonder 
that  the  productive  classes — the  ma- 
nufacturers, the  merchants,  and  the 
artisans  of  tiib  country,  whose  pros- 

Eerity  has  invariably  been  found  to 
ear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  rise 
which  takes  place  m  the  money-price 
of  bread,  when  VbaX  T^»fe  Na^  ^^x  ^Kx^i 

aadbaa(A^e\anims.\xNsk'BaBi^ 


^.  i#«ii<..iic»niiik;  )iiu>i8ionM,  cK^rived 
from  increasing  profits,  repfiilar  oni- 
ployinent,  and  higher  wages,  more 
than  keep  pace  with  any  general  riso 
which  may  take  place  in  the  money- 
price  of  com.  This  is  borne  out  by 
circumstances  which  must  be  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  this  country.  At  no 
period  of  the  history  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  tlie  reward  of  industry  more 
liberal,  more  constant,  and  more  cer- 
tain, than  during  the  interval  between 
the  close  of  the  American  war  and 
the  year  1815;  while  Uie  money-price 
of  bread  was,  upon  an  average  of 
years,  much  higher  than  it  has  i>een 
ever  previously  known  in  the  home 
market;  but,  although  the  British 
labourer  had  to  pay  more  for  his 
bread  than  his  foreign  competitor, 
this  was  much  more  than  counter- 
vailed by  the  extra  wages  which  a 
regular  and  eairer  demand  for  his 
services  enabledhim  to  earn.  And 
in  this  general  prosperity  of  the 
working  classes,  tbe  capitalists,  who 
gave  them  employment^  full^  parti- 
cipated. While  bread  was  high,  the 
manufacturers  and  raerchanta  of  Eng- 
land were  realizing  ample  profits. 


on  our  national  indi 
gates  of  foreign  ri^ 
fooli.slily  opened  up< 
turers.   The  circulal 
been  put  under  unw: 
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quence  has  been,  a  sc 
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dance  than  formerly,  every  thing 
takes  a  ne\F  face :  labour  and  indus- 
try gain  life — Uie  merchant  becomes 
more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer 
more  diligent  and  skilful,  and  even 
the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with 
greater  alacrity  and  attention.  On 
.the  other  hand,  when  gold  and  silver 
are  diminishing,  the  workman  has 
not  the  same  employment  from  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant — the 
farmer  cannot  dispose  of  his  coi-n  and 
his  cattle,  though  he  must  pay  the 
same  rent  to  his  landlord.  The  po- 
verty, and  beggary,  and  sloth,  which 
must  ensue,  are  easily  foreseen."  He 
seems  to  consider  the  more  abundant 
flow  of  the  precious  metals  into  any 
country  as  tne  cause  which  sets  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  in  motion. 
This  is  not  by  any  means  so  clear  as 
many  writers  on  currency  seem  to 
imagine.  We  strongly  suspect,  that 
in  this  instance,  the  effect  is  mista- 
ken for  the  cause.  We  believe,  that 
in  every  country,  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  the  precious  metals  will  al- 
ways be  found  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  more  active  industry,  but  never  of 
itself  to  act  as  a  cause  exciting  to  in- 
dustry. In  every  kine^dom  things  as- 
sume a  new  face,  not  because  money 
begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance 
than  formerly ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
money  flows  in  greater  abundance 
than  formerly,  because  things  put  on 
a  new  face.  Because  labour  and  in- 
dustry gain  life,  ''  the  merchant  is 
more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer 
more  diligent  and  skilful,  and  even 
the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with 
greater  alacrity  and  attention."  This 
view  of  the  matter  is  corroborated  by 
the  effect  which  the  discovery  of 
America  produced  on  the  internal 
condition  of  Spain.  After  that  event, 
the  precious  metals  found  their  way 
into  Spain  in  much  greater  abundance 
than  previously ;  but  we  have  no  evi- 


dence to  shew,  that  in  Spain,  every 
thing  took  a  new  face,  or  that  labour 
and  industry  gained  new  life.    On 
the  contrary,  the  precious  metali 
.were  introduced  merely  as  mercan- 
tile commodities,  to  be  exported  to 
other  countries,  and  not  to  be  usisd 
as  a  measure  of  value  circulating  ra- 
pidly from  hand  to  hand  amon^  a  nu- 
merous and  industrious  population. 
We  are  thus  of  opinion,  that  more 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  now  derived 
from  the  American  mines,  than  the 
matter  really  deserves.    It  must,  no 
doubt,  be  admitted,  that  this  diminu- 
tion in  tlie  usual  amount  of  the  sup- 
ply has  had  some  share  in  the  rise 
which  has  recently  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  money.    It  is,  however, 
we  think,  indisputable  that  this  will 
only  account  for  a  small  portion  of 
that  rise.    The  greater  portion  of  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  discourage- 
ment, and  consequent  relaxation,  of 
our  native  industiy,  arising  from  the 
impolitic  admission  of  foreign  rival- 
ry. We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  rise 
which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  money,  is  much  greater  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  If  this  rise  had  been  solely 
the  consequence  of  a  diminution  in 
the  usual  supply  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, it  would  necessarily  have  taken 
place  in  an  equal  proportion  all  over 
Europe.      This    is    manifestly  not 
the  case.     The  writers  who  trace 
our  present  embarrassments  to  na- 
tural or  political  causes  which  ren- 
der the  American  mines  less  pro- 
ductive than  usual,  labour  dearly 
under  an  erroneous  impression*  Our 
difficulties  do  not  spring  from  tliia 
source,  but  from  the  false  measures 
which  have  crippled  the  energy  of 
our  national  industry. 
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tho  "  fore-j^OM'/,"  instead  of  the 
wounded  "  tore-ycrr^,"  would  carry, 
afl  if  men-of-war  }iad  bum-boats  at 
tiieir  mast-lieadfl !  But  to  the  matter. 
In  the  very  offset  of  **  Dsyy  Jones/* 
he  makes  me  say  ttanding  on  the  bow- 
sprit,  that  "  the  spray  from  the  stem 
was  flasliing  over  me,  as  it  roared 
through  the  waste  of  sparkling  and 
hissing  waters.*'  Now  I  don^t  di»- 
pute  tiie  roaring  of  stems — in  sea- 
son. But, me,  if  you  or  any  other 

man  shall  make  Tom  Cringle's  stem 
roar,  out  of  season,  on  compulsion. 
I  wrote  STRM,  tlic  cutwater  of  the 
ship,  the  coulter  as  it  were — tlie  head 
of  her,  not  the  tail,  as  the  devil  would 
liave  it  And  again,  when  the  prlvar 
teer  hauls  his  wind  suddenly,  to  let 
the  Torch  shoot  past  him,  and  there- 
by gain  the  weatner  gage,  when  old 
Splmter  should  sing  out,  as  it  was 
written — ^but,  confound  the  fist  once 
more — "  Give  her  the  #/cm"— that  is, 
run  her  doTini  and  sink  her,  the  stem 
being  the  strongest  part,  as  the  stem 
is  tlie  weakest,  he,  Belzcbub,  judg- 
ing, I  presume,  of  the  respective 
strength  of  the  two  ends  from  his 
own  comparative  anatomy,  makes 
him  say, "  Give  her  th«  *'-»^  "  —  -^ 


Kick  on  her  jr 
gods,  he  of  the 
"  thousand  hil 
been  careering 
**  freen"  Ossiat 
ning  through  1 
hour. 

Still  I  would 
Peter  than  both< 
his  Most  Grado 
Ham,  God  bless 
get  poor  Bums' 
either  has  notice 
the  instant  he  c 
the  Magazine, 
explanation,  is 
sers  being  likely 
tiow  as  pantalooi 
claim  on  him,  se 
Job  Cringle,  some 
ago,  at  Jamaica, : 
Royal,  had  his  1 
the  neb  of  his  nc 
by  a  bungo,  and 
(stem^ost),  that 
where  man  ends, 
grievously  shake 
Finnans,  in  Prin 
company. 

"Poo,nonsens 
the  very  devil  hi 
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The  prodamatim  concluded  hy  decMng  the  Coetbs  to  he  disgoloedi  and  ordainimf 
that  aU  opposing  the  execution  of  this  decree  should  suffer  Diatr  ! ! ! 

Annals  or  turn  Pskinsvlae  Campamns. 


After  an  arduous  servico  of  six 
years  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  during 
the  whole  of  the  interesting  cam- 
paigns in  these  countries,  I  was  at 
len^h  indulged  with  permission  to 
revisit  England,  on  the  short  leave  of 
absence  of  two  months.  Anxious  to 
behold  the  gratif}ring  spectacle  of  an 
idolized  monarch  reascending  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations and  blessings  of  his  devo- 
ted people,  after  so  many  years  of  vi- 
cissitude in  the  fortune  of  war,  I 
waved  my  original  intention  of  em- 
barking in  the  British  packet  from 
Cadiz,  and  determined  on  a  journey 
to  Madrid ;  having  found  a  ready 
companion  for  the  voyage  in  my 
friend,  (a  merchant  of  the  former 
city,)  at  whose  establishment,  at 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  I  had  been  pass- 
ing some  pleasant  weeks. 

Our  preparations  were  immediate- 
ly commenced.  Knowing  by  expe- 
rience how  sadly  destitute  the  houses 
of  public  accommodation  on  our 
route  were  of  those  conveniences, 
which  are  to  be  found,  with  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  of  comfort,  in  other 
parts  of  the  European  continent;  I 
stored  my  ample  canteens,  ^capable 
of  furnishing  a  breakfast  ana  dinner 
service  for  four  personsj^^  with  an 
abundant  stock  oftea,  coffee,  choco- 
late, sugars,  liqueurs,  andasalloii  of 
old  **  lung's  own"  rum,  (which  liad 
not  seen  the  light  for  five  years ;)  nor 
did  I  omit  ^almough  no  smoker  my- 
self) to  fill  a  canister  with  a  few 
dozen  of  prime  Havannah  cigars,  of 
such  a  superior  quality,  that  my  fu- 
ming friends  bestowed  on  tiiem  the 
name  of  ** sugar^phims*' 

Money,  or  liquor,  no  doubt,  will 
have  their  influence  in  all  countries ; 
but  to  a  Spaniard,  a  more  tempting 
bribe  could  not  be  offered  to  quicken 
the  movements  of  every  man  on  the 
road,  from  the  Director-general  of 
Posts  in  his  gaudy  coat,  down  to  the 
humble  driver  in  his  sheep-skin  jack- 
et, than  a  good  cigar  I  It  has  oeen 
even  known  to  mollify  the  heart  of 
tiie  rude  bandit,  ana  cause  him, 


whilst  rifling  his  victim,  to  utter  an 
apologetic—''  Pardon  tne,  tir,fir  Ma 
ItttU  liberty  r 

We  discovered  a  chariot  of  ancient 
fashion  for  sale,  which  bad  l>eeii 
built.  Heaven  Icnows  when,  or  where ; 
but  it  had  the  advantages  of  being 
strong  and  roorav,  with  luggage  wella, 
which  were  easily  converted  into  a 
deposit  for  my  canteens;  a  strong 
net-work  bag  was  fitted  up  1)ehUi{ 
for  the  reception  of  the  luggage,  kc^ 
which  is  called  the  Zaaal,  a  name 
which  is  also  borne  by  the  man  who 
sits  in  charge  of  it,  and  who  lias  the 
additional  dutv  to  perform,  of  run- 
ning between  the  leMlers  of  die  mule- 
team  through  towns,  or  narrowpassea* 
holding  the  head  of  each  at  arma- 
length,  whilst  he,  scarcely  touching 
the  ground,  seems  almost  to  fly,  as  he 
guioes  the  team  at  a  galloping  pace. 
In  this  reticulated  sack  our  trunin 
were  stowed,  and  over  them  tiie  bed- 
ding.  My  companion  had  provided 
regular  mattress,  bolster,  &C.  My  pre- 
parations in  that  respect  were  few 
and  simple— a  canvass  bag,  six  feet 
by  two,  a  pillow,  and  a  blanket,  su^ 
ficed  for  all  my  wants ;  tliisbag  waa 
each  night  filled  with  fresh  straw,  (Uk 
ever-ready  convenience,)  and  braig 
laid  on  the  well-swept  floor,  with  tlie 
loimry  of  a  pillow,  iformed  as  com- 
fortable a  resdng^place  as  I  could  de- 
sire, infinitely  preferable  to  a  berth  on 
these  (ahnosUHmng)  bedsteads,  on 
which  the  unwary  traveller  is  invited 
to  repose  at  the  Posado.  In  various 
parts  of  the  interior  of  tiie  carriage 
were  secret  pockets,  so  artfully  con- 
cealed, as  to  set  discovery  at  defiance, 
except  by  a  general  ripping  open  of 
the  lining,  an  experiment  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  by  practised  banditti, 
when  the  plunder  of  their  vicdma 
proves  inaaequate  to  their  rank  and 
appearance. 

We  engaged  a  th*o,  or  team,  of  six 
capital  mules,  for  the  entire  journey 
to  Madrid,  for  four  hundrad  d^Vtan^ 
in  wbVdi  %um'wct^\TiA>a!^ft^^^'^5* 
ment  for  <be  %«n\c«^  cH  ^^tmcj^w^ 


number  of  horses  or  mules,  (fi:eueral- 
\y  the  former,)  and  they  halt  every 
fourth  day. 
All  being  ready  for  the  journey,  we 

'  took  our  departure  from  the  house  of 
my  compauon  de  voyage  at  Xeres,  on 

.the  20tli  April,  1814,  attended  by  one 
servant  only,  an  Irish  boy,  who  had 

.  served  me  upwards  of  three  years, 

.  and  who  possessed  all  tlie  character- 
istic shrewdness  and  vivacity  of  his 

.  country,  witli  a  sufficient  smattering 
of  the  Spanish  language  to  render 
him  equal  to  the  expression  of  his 

.  own,  or  our  ordinary  wants,  without 
the  aid  of  our  interpretation. 

He  sat  perched  beside  the  mayoral 
on  the  fore-booty  converted  into  a 

.  driving  scat,  of  the  comforts  of  which 
we  could  form  but  a  mean  opinion, 
from  the  imploring  looks  the  poor 

.fellow  occasionally  threw  upon  us, 

.as  turning  his  head  to  make  a  mute 
appeal  to  our  pity;  meaawhile  the 
carriage  rattled  gyaffiihs  loog,  rou^h, 
and  stony  streets  eJT  IfflM  atragghng 
town,  at  the  very  tap  of  tiie  muler 

.speed;  with  the  exception  of  the 
wheelers,  the  animals  were  strangers 
to  tlie  restraint  of  bit  or  rein,  ffuided 
solely  by  the  voice  of  the  noisy  ariver, 

.  who,  after  the  zagal  resigned  his  of- 
fice, scolded  or  encouraged  each 
mule  bv  name,  and  in  tprma  nrfiitf*!* 


There  was 
town  througi 
which  his  iuf< 
recollections  < 
est.    Althoug 
tile  profession 
his  mind  had  e 
useful  knowle 
strange,  that  1 
days  m  garrisi 
supinely  sit  ft 
zin^,  in  our  hai 
while  he  pursi 
under  the  rav 
tlie  strides  of 
pointing  out  t 
triumph  and  I 
ingly  exploriE 
where  eightee 
the  flower  of  t 
riously  groum 
raw  and  half-di 
army  of  Spaii 
conscripts  of  i 
ded  nation !  I 
ved  by  the  in 

Plished  author 
'eninsular  Can 
valry  of  Frani 
deeper  tarnish 
at  Baylen." 

At  Cordova, 
pital  of  the  Oi 
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Cervantes  has  immortalized  by  ma- 
king it  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
the  lieroic  Quixote.  Every  hill,  and 
deTla  and  mountain  stream,  seemed 
family  to  my  eye  and  mind.  Here 
the  goalherd,  clad  in  his  rude  dress 
toAiSd  of  the  skins  of  the  animals 
he  tended,  ^ed  in  idle  aipazement 
at  our  equipage,  while  1^  startled 
flock  cast  up  tneir  bearde#  faces  to 
bestow  on  us  a  momentary  glance, 
tlien  fled  to  the  towering  cliffs,  tink* 
ling  their  bells  in  secure  defiance  of 
pursuit.  Again  a  troop  of  Arieros,* 
clad  and  armed  as  in  days  of  yore, 
would  cross  our  path  at  some  sudden 
turn  of  our  tortuous  track,  escoit- 
i^g  Uieir  well-laden  mules  decked  in 
^teir  crimson,  deep-fringed  housings, 
(which  possibly  adorned  their  great- 
great-grandsires,)  plodding  in  low 
and  solemn  pace  to  the  deep-toned 
sound  of  the  neck-bell  of  their  leader. 
Now  and  then  a  Manchegof  from  the 
plains,  dressed  in  his  black  and  braid- 
ed chaleco,  Montero  cap,  and  nicely 
sandaled  feet,  appeared,  cheering  on 
his  little  mula  with  tlie  sprightly  se- 
guidilU  of  the  Ifancha;  while,  on  each 
aide  of  the  animal,  a  dai*k  and  shining 
borachohung  glistening  in.tlie  sun- 
beapj  full,  almost  to  bursting,  of  the 
delicious  wine  of  the  Val  de  P^nas! 
Nothing  appeared  altered  since  the 
4ays  ofchivalry.  It  only  wanted  the 

gresence  of  the  renowned  Knight  and 
is  farciful  Sancho  to  complete  the 
romantic  scene. 

It  was  at  a  sliort  distance  from  the 
village  of  Cardena,  (the  scene  of  so 
much  fanciful  adventure,)  where  we 
had  halted  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
that  we  met  a  Cabinet  courier  on  his 
way  to  Cadiz,  from  whom  we  were 
destined  first  to  hear  that  important 
intelKgeoce  which  soon  rung  through 
the  world  with  wonder — the  abdica- 
tion of  the  throne  of  France  by  the 
Great  Napoleon  !  The  noise  of  our 
approaching  carriage  awoke  this  man 
of  dispatch,  who  was  quietly  dozing 
hb  siesta  on  tlie  saddle,  though  tra- 
velling at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.    This  may  appear  an  extraor- 


dinary assertion,  but  it  is  nevertlie- 
less  true.|  From  him  we  received  the 
proclamation  of  Louis  the  XVIIIth, 
issued  at  Paris. on  the  lltfa  of  that 
month  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne 
of  his  fathers,  and  also  the  grat]fyin|^ 
news  of  the  total  cessation  of  Ivbsti- 
lities.  Elated  by  this  intelligence,  we 
pushed  forward.  Having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  bright  moon,  we  prolonged 
our  daily  journey  to  tlie  latest  hour 
the  mules  could  be  kept  to  their  pace, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  dOth  April 
reached  Madrid  in  safety. 
.  Taking  up  our  quarters  in  the  Po- 
sado,  called  the  Fontano  de  Oro,  (at 
the  Puerto  del  Sol,^  we  were  early 
the  next  morning  visited  by  sevend 
Members  of  Cortes,  by  the  Minister 
of  War,  Don  Tomas  Moreno;  the 
Inspector  General  of  Infantry,  Don 
Juan  O'Donoiu ;  the  Inquisitor  Ge- 
nei*al  (!);  and  last,  though  not  least 
in  my  esteem,  the  brave  Brigadier- 
General,  Sir  John  Downie.  Not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  king's 
hostility  to  the  Cortes  appeared  to 
exist  in  the  public  mind  at  that  pe- 
riod, when  all  parties  seemed  confi- 
dent in  his  Majesty's  acceptance  of 
the  constitution. 

The  2d  of  May  was  appointed  for 
the  affecting  ceremony  of^  the  exhu- 
mation of  the  remains  of  tlie  martyr- 
ed patriots,  Daioz  and  Velarde ;  who 
gloriously  fell  in  the  last  desperate, 
struggle  to  maintain  the  arsenal  at 
Madrid,  during  Murat's  massacre  of 
the  2d  May,  1808.  On  this  isdl^n 
occasion,  the  Regency,  th<  Cortes, 
the  military  of  all  ranks,  and  the  pub- 
lic functionaries  of  the  capitid,  emu- 
IjDusly  pressed  forward  to  assist,  and 
by  their  presence  confirmed  the  par 
triotic  feeling,  which  never  appeared 
more  intensely  or  nobly  excited. 
The  bobes  of  these  departed  heroes 
were  raised  from  tlieir  place  of  se- 
pulchre, and  deposited  in  a  sarco- 
phagus, under  a  discharge  of  one 
hundred  salvoes  of  artillery. 

The  troops  of  the  latter  corps,  to 
which  these  gallant  men  belonged, 
claimed  the  honour  of  bearing  the 


*    Carriers.  f  Native  of  Mancbn. 

{  In  tliis  courier,  my  friend  instAnlly  recognised  the  same  individual  who  brought 
the  fint  intelligence  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  Cadiz,  in  1802,  having  performed  the 
JounMj,  direct  from  Paris,  (without  quitting  the  saddle  one  hour  in  Ibift  €«««  wv^ 
twenty,)  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  seven  day*,  iW  AUXai^t^  iJSiwaX.  Vtf^  ^^'«^- 
His  apeed  wns  rewarded  by  the  merchants  of  CadU  %»^  ^nV^*  yiV^  ^  Y««a  ^  'so*^ 
ikmimnd  dollars, 
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virtimsot  breiich  perfidy !  How  soon, 
alas !  wore  these  exchanged  for 
Koiiiids  of  (lisrord,  and  for  deeds  of 
horror;  for  the  dungeon  and  the 
da«rer*8  point!  for  proscription  and 
exue!  Fickle,  inconRtant  people, 
deeply  have  you  paid  the  penalty  of 
your  vacillation  I 

From  the  contents  of  confidential 
letters  received  from  certain  of  the 
deputitns,  who,  with  the  President  of 
the  Cortes,  had  proceeded  to  Valen- 
cia  to  do  homage  to  their  restored 
sovercifrn,  whispers  were  already  cir- 
culated of  royal  treachery.  In  tlie 
meantime,  the  minions  of  the  Court 
had  received  their  instructions;  the 
emissaries  of  the  enemies  of  the  Cor- 
tes scattered  themselves  among  the 
people,  and  working  on  the  weak- 
ness of  minds  unprepared  for  the 
glorious  boon  of  political  freedom, 
soon  turned  the  scale  of  popular  feel- 
ing ;  the  Cortes  were  represented  as 
desirous  of  stripping  their  beloved 
King  of  his  res^  rights;  trampling 
on  their  holy  religion ;  and  establish- 
ifig  an  infidel  rcrpublic !  Tlie  mani- 
festo issued  by  Ferdiiund  at  Valen- 
cia, on  the  4th  of  May,  (from  which 
the  motto  of  this  article  was  extract- 
ed,) wvLS  placarded  in  every  part  of 
the  citv.  The  (fortes,  thus  denounced 
as  traitors,  became,  from  tim*  -^-v 


—  «    «•         m  ^^  ^ifJ-\J 


work  out  their  e\ 
tlie  exercise  of  V 
geance  of  the  kni 
appeared  favoura 
tion ;  the  dregs  oi 
lation,  infuriate  v 
in  crowds  throug 
ing  out,  '*  Blood, 
suited  Sovereign!, 
During  these  d 
few  English  then 
not  only  unmole 
mob,  but  were  ev 
and  caressed  by  tl 
the  dissolution  of 
universally  known 
tributed  to  the  cov 
vice  of  the  British 
joined  the  King  at 
preceding  that  on 
dent  of  the  Cortes 
of  its  members  pref 
at  the  feet  of  their 
decline  entering  ini 
the  correctness  of  1 
tain  it  is,  however,  1 
ney  to  a  considerab 
that  critical  momei 
to  tlie  strength  thui 
despotic  King,  his  a 
pected  manimto  a^ 
and  Constitution  wf 
tributed.    Fortified 
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ihe  Serviles,)  were  seized,  even  In 
the  bosom  of  their  families,  and,  load- 
ed with  chains,  dragged  off  to  the 
filthy  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 
Many  others,  who  foresaw  the  in^ 
pending  storm,  had  providently  fled 
from  uie  capital  in  various  dis- 
fiiiises ;  whilst  others,  trusting  to  the 
fidelity  of  some  lowly  dependant, 
were  secreted  in  wretched  hovels  or 
in  cellars,  anxiously  watching  the  fa- 
vourable moment  for  escape.  But, 
•las!  whither  were  they  to  fiy? 
From  their  places  of  concealment 
these  unhappy  men  could  hear  the 
wild  shouts  of  tlieir  pursuers,  thirst- 
ingfor  their  blood  I 

The  stone  which  had  been  erected 
in  the  Grand  Plaza,  commemorative 
of  the  Constitution)  and  before  which 
(only  a  few  weeks  since)  the  people 
bowed  in  reverential  joy,  was  now 
torn  from  its  pedestal,  the  inscription 
defaced,  and  broken  to  pieces;  the 
maddened  populace  contending  for 
the  fragments,  which  were  dragged 
in  savage  triumph  through  the  pub- 
lic streets,  amidst  shouts  of  **  Lang 
live  the  Absolute  KingP'  "  Death  to 
the  Constitution!"  Those  who  took 
no  active  part  in  these  proceedings 
were  compelled  to  uncover  tlie  head 
and  join  in  the  cry,  in  order  to  pro^ 
tect  themselves  against  the  assassin's 
knife  or  the  soldier's  sabre. 

I  dined  at  the  Ambassador's  that 
day,  where,  in  the  absence  of  his  Ex- 
cellency, his  secretary,  Mr  Charles 
Vaughan,  presided.  The  most  mark- 
ed reserve  on  the  dreadful  scenes 
then  passing  under  every  eye  was 
preserved.  Of  all  subjects,  that  which 
occupied  every  mind,  and  agitated 
every  heart,  was  not  once  mentioned, 
even  while  the  frantic  cries  from 
without  seemed  to  make  our  glasses 
vibrate  on  the  table ;  but  such  is  the 
characteristic  mystery  of  diplomacy. 
Sir  HeniT  Wellesley  arrived,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  with  the  in- 
formation, that  the  Kmg  would  not 
enter  Madrid  until  the  morning  of 
the  14th. 

On  descending  from  the  portico 
into  the  street,  I  round  myself  at  once 
surrounded  by  thousands,  whose  wild 
uproar  was  suddenly  checked  by  the 
first  toll  of  the  vesper  bell.  In  an 
hiilBtant  every  tongue  was  mute,  every 
head  uncovered ;  the  most  profound 
Bi}ence  reigned  for  some  moments, 
iaterruptea  only  by  the  whispering 


•prayers  of  this  devout  (jg^  murdef^ 
ou$  I)  mob  I 

During  the  last  few  days,  my  friend 
had  never  quitted  Uie  Posado,  except 
for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  when  he 
skulked  out  to  snatch  a  hasty  massj 
and  I  could  only  prevail  on  him  to 
venture  with  me  to  the  ambasaadiNr's^ 
on  the  14th,  by  representing  his  dag- 
ger if  left  unprotected  at  the  inn  du* 
ring  the  excitement  which  the  entry 
of  3ie  King  would  cause  among  the 
populace. 

The  morning  was  passed  in  fever- 
ish anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  swel- 
ling population,  augmented  ererf 
hour  bv  the  thousands  pouring  in 
from  all  the  towns  and  viOajg^es  with- 
in ten  leagues  of  Madrid;  oftentimes^ 
in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the 
whole  Prado  appeared  like  a  sea  of 
moving  heads,  as  the  false  inteUt- 
gence  of,  **  Here  comes  the  King!*^ 
agitated  the  dense  mass. 

Bodies  of  troops  continued  to  ar- 
rive every  hour  from  Arunjuez,  at 
which  royal  residence  his  majes^ 
had  slept  and  breakfasted.  Amongst 
these  many  had,  for  the  first  tim^ 
appeared  in  their  new  and  splendia 
uniforms.  The  King's  regiment  <ijr 
hussars,  dressed  in  embroidered  scaiw 
let  iackets,  with  pelisses  hanging  to 
their  shoulder,  of  sky-blue,  lined  with 
lamb-skin  in  fleece,  and  mustering 
upwards  of  six  hundred  strong^  (arm- 
ed and  equipped  at  the  expense  of 
John  Bull,)  caracoled  about^  shew- 
ing off  their  finery,  like  jays  in  bofw 
rowed  plumes.  And  then  the  an- 
cient carabineros,  looking  as  stiff  and 
warlike  as  iack-boots,  buff,  and 
buckram  could  make  them,  smiled 
through  their  black  and  bushy  whisk- 
ers, while  on  their  tall  and  lanky  longi^ 
tailed  stallions  they  gently  forced  a 
passage  through  the  receding  crowd; 
meanwhile  their  Birminghixm  swords 

§  littering  in  the  bright  rays  of  a  Ma- 
rid  midsummer  sun,  proved  to  the 
astonished  Spaniards  the  superabun- 
d»it  wealth  of  England,  and  her  ge- 
nerous interest  in  the  cause  of  Fr§€* 
dam! 

The  evening  had  already  commen- 
ced before  the  King  reached  his  cwl- 
tal ;  having  to  pass  up  the  Calls  AlcaJ% 
a  better  situation  for  seeing  the  pro- 
cession than  the  bs\cA\rj  ^v^^  w!^^ 
of  Embaaw,  coxA^  t^nx  V%n^  \*«n. 

rouB',  and  ^^  \«A  V*»X  wwn™ 


triumphal  arches  were  erected  in 
every  town,  while  the  whole  female 
population,  clothed  in  white,  and 
■  decked  witli  wreaths,  marched  be- 
forcy  strewing  the  roads  with  flowers, 
and  distributing  garlands.  Thou- 
sands had  kissed  the  royal  hand, 
which  was  held  out  to  all  who  soueht 
that  honour ;  and  the  familiarity  with 
which  the  Life-Guardsmen  (all  of 
whom  rank  as  subaltern  officers)  loll- 
ed into  the  royal  carriage  at  every 
momentanr  halt,  conversing  with  their 
monarch,  formed  a  strange  contrast  to 
our  ideas  of  courtly  etiquette.  When 
his  Majesty  arrived  opposite  the  liotel 
of  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  he  himself 
•ffave  the  sienal  for  a  halt,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand,  kissed  it  several 
times  to  the  Ambassador,  and  the 
English  partVy  which  we,  of  course, 
retumedwith  cheers/wavine  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  cries  of  "  Viva  El 
Rey  I"  "  Viva  Espana  I"  The  King 
Jiimself  distinctly  shouted  **  Viva 
Inglaterral"  more  tlian  once,  (as  well 
he  might !])  The  carriage  then  pro- 
ceeded on  its  route,  drawn  by  uHfmen 
alone  I  to  the  amount  of  at  least  five 
hundred,  who  had  attached  ornament- 
ed ropes  to  the  carriage,  and  displa^ 
ced  the  men  I 

This  sight  was  death  to  the  hopes 
of  mv  Cnnm^^-** — ^   "  •     - 


—mine  was 
almost  ^euei 
him  smiling 
this  erandec 
familiarly  cs 
him  by  the  ki 
name-sake) ; 
rank  or  titles 
ful  officers;  1 
get  tiie  Corte 
and  cry  out 
live  theAbsoiUi 
quires  me  to  c 
jesty  was  dref 
his  foot-^ardi 
which  distingi 
captain-genera 
let  silk  sash,  w 
gold ;  he  wore 
of  the  order  of 
his  full  black  e; 
the  delight  of* 
absolute  monar 
tiger*s  fiercenefi 
could  not  conci 
the  Infant  Don 
right,  and  his 
Don  Antonio,  < 
the  courtiy  cii 
knowing  at  die 
excuse  or  con 
late  proceeding 
On  my  retun 
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deavoured  to  comfort  my  friend,  by 
uvginf^  that  it  was  a  vain  threat ;  as 
Don  Tomas  must  then  be  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  persecutors; 
having  disappeared  some  days  be- 
fore.— **  O !  no,  no  I"  replied  my  ago- 
nized companion;  ''  he  is  not  only  still 
in  Madri(t  but  his  present  hiding- 
place  cannot  afford  nim  shelter  be- 
yond to-morrow's  dawn — A  price  is 
on  his  head — his  escape  seems  im- 
possible. He  has  found  means  to 
communicate  with  me  through  an  old 
woman,  who  is  now  in  this  house, 
imploring  our  assistance  to  aid  his 
escape ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  accom- 

Flishcd  ?  Although  I  would  give  all 
possess  on  earth  to  secure  his  life, 
any  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  present 
dreadful  state  of  Madrid,  would  bring 
destruction  on  those  who  would  move 
for  his  relief."  I  demanded  to  see  the 
old  woman,  who  was  brought  forth 
from  an  inner  chamber.  On  seeing 
me  full  dressed  as  I  had  been  to 
court,  she  imagined  herself  already 
in  the  hands  of  vengeful  justice,  and 
gave  herself  up  for  lost ;  a  little  ex- 
planation appeased  her  fears,  and  af- 
ter throwing  off  my  dress  coat,  and 
putting  on  my  pelisse,  I  desired  her 
to  lead  the  way. 

We  sallied  forth ;  and  whilst  close- 
ly following  her  wary  steps,  I  passed 
through  some  turbulent  crowds,  re- 
sponding, with  apparent  zeal,  their 
horrid  shouts.  My  white  feather,  and 
British  appearance  altogether, proved 
my  safe  passport  Having,  after  many 
windings,  tlirough  streets  and  lanes, 
unchcered  by  the  light  of  one  soli- 
tary lamp,  at  length  arrived  in  front 
of  a  mean  building,  my  guide,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  drew  me  to  the  en- 
trance, pronouncing  the  words,  "jPo^ 
loio  me,  and  fear  not!"  We  descend- 
ed two  distinct  flights  of  cellar  stairs, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  she  left  me 
to  my  reflections  in  the  horrid  gloom. 
I  unsheathed  a  long  Turkish  dagger, 
which  I  always  carried  at  night,  m  a 
belt  inside  my  pelisse,  (it  was  a  dead- 
ly weapon,^  and  groping  for  the  wall, 
firmly  nxea  my  back  against  it,  ready 
for  any  attack.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  current  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  pressed  on  my  agitated 
mind  during  this  brief  but  awful  pe- 
riod. At  length  the  scarcely  articur 
lated  sound — "Hi8,yu,  his,  yu,"  (the 
national  mode  of  calling  attention,) 
broke  faintly  on  my  ear,  to  whi<^ 


I  softiy  answered-—"  Aqui^  aqui^^ 
(^'here,  here.")  Guided  by  my  voice, 
the  beldam  approached,  and  grasp- 
ing my  outstretched  and  unarmed 
hand — while,  prepared  for  any  evenly 
I  firmly  held  my  dagger  in  the  other, 
—she  led  me  along  what  I  considered 
a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  I  wa« 
refreshed  with  a  rush  of  cool  air,  and 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  few  stars 
which  lit  the  firmament  Crossing 
this  opening,  still  under  her  guidance, 
towards  another  part  of  the  buildings 
I  felt  myself  suddenly  stopped,  but 
with  expressions  of  courtesy,  by  tWQ 
men;  one  of  whom  took  from  be- 
neath his  cloak  a  dimly  burning  lampi 
which  he  held  up  on  a  level  with  my. 
face;  in  an  instant  my  dagger  wb9 
raised,  and  as  instantly  topped, 
when  I  beheld  the  taller  of  the  two 
make  the  genuine  sign  of  a  Master 
Mason  ! !  I  I  sheathed  the  weapoDi 
and  holding  out  my  hand,  bestowed 
the  fraternal  grip^  which  my  masonic 
brother  returned  with  fervency ;  and 
in  a  low  whisper,  directed  the  otibev 
to  bring  forward  his  friend.  The 
glimmering  light  for  a  moment  dis- 
appeared, and  in  less  than  a  minute 
the  unfortunate  patriot  came  forth 
from  an  inner  cellar,  almost  fainting 
under  the  conflict  of  his  hopes  and 
fears.  He  expected  to  have  seen  his 
old  friend  Don  Alonzo,  and  his  feel- 
ings on  beholding  me,  with  whom  he 
had  but  a  slight  acquaintance,  come 
to  his  relief,  at  such  a  place,  at  such 
an  hour,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, so  unmanned  him,  that  a 
flood  of  tears  alone  saved  him  from 
sinking  on  the  damp  floor  of  this 
dungeon.  After  a  mental  struggle| 
he  gained  his  self-possession;  ana 
when  asking  me  to  help  him  to  li- 
berty, addeo, "  Not  to  preserve  my  life 
by  base  flight,  but  to  die  with  arms 
in  my  hand,  in  defence  of  the  libera 
ties  of  my  afflicted  country,  ipstead 
of  being  butchered  in  tlie  dungeons 
of  the  uquisition  1*'  My  brief  and 
unconsol  ing  reply  wai^ — **  Resistance 
is  now  useless^Spanish  liberty  is  al* 
ready  strangled  in  its  infancy — Of 
your  friends,  none  remain  to  assist 
you ;  some,  it  is  stated,  have  perish 
ed  in  secret — all  your  supporters  are 
doomed  to  death,  or  ignominious  ex* 
lie — your  cause  is  lost! — One  c^«s^u^ 
alone  i^T«&csTL\&  \\a^^  \ft  «»^  ^^*«*, 


«Tuav  «n«7,  tw  tiiu  your  escape.— 
Adieu !" 

On  reacliine  the  outer  door,  to 
which  I  ascended,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  my  brother  mason,  at  the  moment 
of  our  separation,  he  revealed  him- 
self to  me  as  a  Captain  of  the  Span- 
ish  Guards,  a  native  of  the  Havannah, 
Ivith  whom^  in  the  preceding  year,  I 
bad  sat  in  Lodffe  at  Cadiz.*  I  plun« 
ged  once  more  into  the  dreary  street, 

{>receded  by  my  former  guide,  whose 
ootsteps  I  followed  in  silence,  while 
she  flitted  before  me  like  a  dark 
phantom,  until  we  arrived  once  more 
at  the  low  still  and  empty  Puerto  del 
Sol,  where  she  took  her  leave  with 
*  Bendita  sea  sus  obrasl^f  Tliere 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose — ^it  was 
already  past  ten ;  I  turned  do^vn  the 
Calle  Alcala,  (in  which  was  the  Am- 
bassador's hote1,)and  found  his  party 
at  supper.  After  an  apology  for 
troubling  his  Excellency  at  that  late 
Iiour,  I  requested  my  passports  that 
nighi  as  it  was  my  intention  to  start 
at  daybreak  next  morning,  on  my 
route  to  Paris.  It  beciune  necessary, 
to  meet  my  plans,  that  two  servants 
instead  of  one  (as  stated  in  my  former 
passport)  should  be  named,  and  also 
to  insert  the  nation  to  which  the  se- 
cond servant  belonged.  I  mentioned 
France  at  the  instant,  as  I  recoUect- 
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hension  at  the  dangers  of  detectioii 
in  such  an  attempt.  Leaving  him  to 
Beek  such  repose  as  his  sorrows  ad- 
mitted, and  trusting  to  my  own  ad^ 
dress  to  conquer  all  his  scruples  by 
the  ensuing  morning,  I  employed 
jDjnself  untu  midniglit,  with  my  ser^ 
Tant*s  aid,  in  packing  up  all  our  lug^ 
gage.  I  then  snatched  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  after  a  day  of  great  excitement^ 
aoDKi  a  night  of  ffreat  anxiety. 

As  early  as  four  in  the  morning, 
the  rumbling  noise  of  our  carriage, 
and  the  gingling  of  our  mule  bells, 
^roke  my  sound  and  refreshing  slum- 
bers. Before  live  our  luggage  was 
atowed  away,  and  my  reluctant 
friend  suffering  himself  to  be  led 
into  the  carriage  with  a  heavy  and  a 
doubting  heart,  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  found  us  halted  at  the  bar- 
rier. Thrusting  half  my  bodv  through 
Ihe  carriage-window,  I  held  out  my 
passport,  a  couple  of  cigars,  and  a 
dollar  to  the  officer  of  the  gate,  the 
moment  I  perceived  he  was  but  a 
sergeant  Waving  the  paper  on  his 
approach,  /  touched  his  ready  palm, 
and  cried,  '*Inglez,Inglez!  SenorCx- 
•piTAif ." — **  Bueno,  Bueno,"  cried  the 
guardian  of  the  gate,  without  look- 
ing at  the  passport,  (which  he  pro- 
h&\j  could  not  nave  read,  if  he  had.) 
^  Vaye  vostra  senoria  conDiosP** 
•— **Andar,"("Roon,")  to  the  mayoral, 
and  we  passed  throueh  the  gate  at  a 

Slop !  During  this  snort  parley,  my 
low  passenger  was  in  Purgatory ; 
and  when  I  exultingly  asked  him, 
••  What  do  you  think  of  that?  We 
are  out  of  Madrid,  you  see,  with  our 
heads  on !"  He  faintly  smiled  for  a 
moment,  and  then  again  sank  into 
"his  comer.  The  first  and  greatest 
"difficulty  havinff  been  happily  get 
over,  our  next  ol»ject  was  to  account 
to  our  mayoral  for  the  no  small  ad- 
dition of  weight  with  which  his  tiro 
would  so  shortly  be  burdened ;  and 
for  which  he  would,  no  doubt,  re- 

auire  extra  remuneration.  He  was 
tie  same  we  had  brought  from  Anda- 
lusia, and  although  we  could  reckon 
on  his  fidelity,  we  might  not  be  so 
perfectly  secure  of  his  discretion,  or 
of  that  of  the  zagal.  Mv  own  ser- 
vant, whose  shrewdness  it  was  im- 
possible to  deceive,  and  whose  fide- 
lity was  incorruptible,  was  partly 


ifccquainted  with  our  plan ;  but  kMvr 
not  the  object  for  whom  we  were 
interested.  It  became  necessai^^ 
therefore,  to  repose  entire  confidence 
in  him.  When  arrived  at  the  Olive 
Wood  I  dismounted,  and,  taking  hiift 
aside,  explained  all;  then  placed 
liim  on  the  look-out.  A  thick  exha> 
lation  hung  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  which  obscured  distant  ob- 
jects ;  but  through  the  haze  I  disco* 
vered  three  figures,  which  I  conclu« 
ded  were  those  of  the  persons  we 
sought  Time  was  precious.  Thto 
masonic  clap  of  the  hand  was  (riven, 
and  tliat  mystical  signal,  immeoiately 
repeated,  satisfied  me  that  our  friend 
was  near.  He  approached,  support 
ed  by  those  I  had  seen  the  night  be- 
fore. A  hasty  embrace  of  gratitude^ 
bestowed  by  the  agitated  Don  Tomas, 
repaid  tliose  noble-hearted  men  for 
the  dangers  they  had  risked ;  and  in 
another  minute  we  were  off;  the 
mules  onc-e  more  in  full  gallop ! 

Our  new  traveller  took  his  seat 
beside  the  mayoral ;  while  my  ser- 
vant shared  the  zagal  with  his  assist- 
ant A  mode  of  travelling  so  un- 
usual soon  shook  the  frame  of  the 
unfortunate  deputy  to  an  excruciar 
ting  degree,  who,  though  hastily  in- 
structed not  to  speak  a  word,  excebt 
in  the  French  language,  involuntarily 
broke  out  in  unmeasured  curses  in 
his  vernacular  tongue  on  the  horrid 

road.  *'Hay!  C -io!  Malditossea 

esta  Camtno  /"  and  then  suddenly 
recollecting  himself,  would  utter  an 

odd  "  sacre **  or  two,  and  gri;i 

with  pain.  By  the  time  we  arrived 
at  Buitraigo,  (nearly  fifty  miles  from 
Madrid,^  which  stage  we  reached  bjr 
four  o'clock,  Don  Tomas  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  crawl  up  the  flight  of  steps 
at  the  entrance  of  the  post-house, 
where  we  were  destined  to  pass  the 
night,  huddled  together  in  a  sorry 
apartment  over  the  kitchen.  My  lad 
helped  him  along,  and  laying  him  at 
full  length  on  a  mattress,  in  that 
general  sleeping  room,  proceeded  to 
exercise  his  talents  as  cook,  to  pre- 
pare our  dinner.  The  mayoral  and 
his  mate  had  been  informed  that  the 
new  passenger  was  a  Frenchman, 
who,  in  order  to  escape  out  of  Spain 
in  safety,  had  entered  into  my  ser- 
vice; and  they  were  earnestly  c«^.- 


*  God  be  wiOi  ^sfur  \<yrdft^\v\ 


^1/Mmiiiifr;  concluding  with  our  opi- 
nion, that  not  a  sinprlc  Cortes'  man, 
or  Constitutionalist,  could  havo  sur- 
vived the  slaughter  of  the  night! 
This  exaggerated  picture,  so  far  from 
inspiring  feelings  of  horror,  diflfused 
the  utmost  joy,  and  caused  mutual 
congratulations.  Tlie  woman,  start- 
ing up  in  a  frenzy,  brandish^  her 
knife,  and  uttered  a  fervent  wish  that 
she  had  one  of  the  Constitutionalists 
then  within  her  grasp,  that  she  might 
**  sheath  the  weapon  in  his  heart  /*' 
A  piteous  moan  broke  from  poor  Don 
Tomas,  in  the  room  above,  who  could 
hear  every  word  of  our  discourse, 
and  who  did  not  at  that  moment  con- 
fiider  his  life  worth  half  an  hour's 
purchase.  "  Who  is  Uiat  palc«faced 
animal  above  stairs  ?*'  continued  the 
fury ;  "  if  /  thought  he  was  for  the 
Constitution^  J  would  soon  have  his 
liver  in  the  frying'pan  /"  On  my 
informing  her  that  he  was  a  French- 
man who  had  deserted  from  the  vile 
invaders,  and  come  over  to  the  Bri- 
tish, she  mollified,  and  becoming 
onco  more  a  woman,  said,  **  Pover^ 
Mito!***  and  instantly  sent  my  lad 
to  him  with  a  plate  of  soup.  But 
far  beyond  fooa,  Uie  agonised  De- 
puty yearned  for  bis  cigar,  and  would 
ratlier  have  gone  to  the  scaffold  with 
one  in  his  mouth,  than  linffo**  -*•••  — 
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implied  much ;  but  I  put  him  on  bis  asleep."  I  appealed  to  the  kind  feel* 

c^uard  by  saying,  *'  Here  is  a  poor  ings  of  tho  Major  in  behalf  of  the 

Frenchman  who  has  placed  himself  poor  domestics,  and  girding  on  my 

under  our  protection ;  utter  not  one  sword,  offered  to  accompany  him  to 

word  of  his  country  or  condition,  or  his  Excellency  the  Governor^  witk 

his  LIFE  must  be  the  forfeit !"   That  my  fellow  traveller,  and  account  to 

was  enough.    We  all  met  ten  days  him  for  the  non-attendance  of  tli6 

after  at  Bourdeaux,  and  could  then  fatigued  servants,  both  of  whom  htt 

talk  in  safety  of  our  flight  had  seen. 

Nothing  occurred  to  alarm  us  or        On  coming  into  the  Plaza,  I  per* 

shake  our  security,  until  our  arrival  ceived  tho  arms  of  a  regiment  piledt 

at  Burgos — the  last  post  where  any  and  the  men  walking  about  prepared 

rigid  search  was  enforced.    While  to  fall  in  at  the  tap  of  the  drum.  Wtf 

seated  at  our  late  dinner,  after  night-  were  soon  introduced  to  the  Gover* 

fall,  the  Town-Major  was  announced  nor,  an  old,  white-headed,  pompous 

as  having  waited  on  me  to  request  mariscal  del  campo,  who  receiveudi 

my  attendance,  and  that  of  my  suite,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  Uie 

at  the  Hall  of  tlie  Plaza,  in  order  account  I  gave  him  of  our  route,  our 

that  all  parties  might  undergo  the  party,  and  destination,  and  admitted 

personal  examination  of  the  Gover-  my  apology  for  ihe  non-appearanca 

nor.  of  the  servants,  adding,  that  to  aa 

We  had  all  been  sitting  at  the  same  English  officer  atone^  would  he  ware 
table.  The  third  plate  with  tho  un-  the  execution  of  any  particle  of  hia 
finished  viands  upon  it,  would  have  instructions,  which  were  to  see  all 
betrayed  an  intimacy  not  quite  con-  travellers.  I  pulled  out  mv  cigar* 
sistent  with  the  rank  of  the  parties,  skin,  and  requested  he  would  honour 
In  an  instant,  Don  Tomas  was  be*  me  by  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  its 
hind  the  chair  of  my  friend,  as  in  contents,  as  a  proof  of  my  respect 
attendance,  and  while  I  rushed  to  the  for  his  country,  his  adored  king,  and 
door  to  pour  my  compliments  on  our  my  abhorrence  of  the  traitorous  coo- 
unwelcome  visitor,  my  sharp  servant,  Btitutionalists.  "Ah!  Cavalero  In* 
with  the  quickness  of  thought,  had  glis,"  said  the  gratified  Governor  fa 
swept  off  the  table  all  vestiges  of  the  reply, "  the  English  are  indeed  entire 
third  cover,  and  dragged  tho  now  menP'  This  is  the  most  delicate 
unoccupied  chair  forward  with  great  translation  I  can  give  to  a  compliment^ 
bustle  to  seat  the  Town-Major.  We  which,  however  flatteringly  intended, 
plied  him  with  a  goblet  or  two  of  was  certainly  not  the  most  choice  in 
rum-punch,  and  while  lost  in  his  point  of  terms. 


admiration  of  my  canteens,  of  my  Theremainderof  our  journey 

"  ronche  de  Roin^*  and  delicious  pursued  in  security :  we  no  longer 

cigar,  he  half  forgot  his  duty.  On  his  ielt  it  necessary  to  cloak  our  intini»- 

entrance  we  had  ordered  the  ser-  cy  under  the  characters  of  master  and 

vauts  out  of  the  room.     After  half  servant,  before  the  mayoral  and  his 

an  hour's  conversation,  the  Major  re-  assistants.  They  already  partook  of 

minded  us  of  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  all  the  interest  we  felt  for  the  safe^ 

and  said,  *'  His  Excellency,  the  Go-  of  the  poor  refuj^ee,  who,  in  future, 

vernor,  will  expect  you,  with  your  took  his  seat  inside,  and,  completely 

party,  by  this  time,  in  order  that  their  released  from  his  terrors,  once  mw% 

persons  may  undergo  inspection,  and  mounted  his  spectacles,  and  smoked 

comparison  with   the    descriptions  his  cigar  from  mom  till  night 

sent  us  from  Madrid."  My  little  Hi-  Arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  Bida»- 

bemian,  with  Don  Tomas,  had  laid  soa,  he  sprung  from  the  carriage,  and 

their  ears  to  the  door ;  and  it  may  be  casting  a  long  lingering  look  on  the 

supposed  what  an  awful  moment  this  frowning  summits  of  tiie  tloud-cuit 

must  have  been  to  the  latter.    I  in-  Pyrenees,  he  threw  himself,  for  the 

Btantly  called  aloud  for  the  servants,  last  time  in  his  life,  on  the  land  of  his 

when  in  a  few  minutes,  this  ready-  birth,  and  kissed  it  with  fervency; 

witted  boy  appeared  without  coat  then  snatching  up  a  handful  of  the 

or  waistcoat,  his  feet  bare,  and  a  earth,  he  plac^  it  next  his  hearty  ez- 

nightcap  on  his  head,  saving, " Moun-  dakninff^  witk  «b  ^%V^  oil  \ft»%^   ^ 

seer  le  Brown^  bit,   is  gone  fast  **  W>\o*\  "?  ktv.\K.\fi«'«W3'^^ 
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colman's  randObt  records.* 


We  know  not  whether  we  are  glad 
•r  sorr V  to  find  proved,  beyond  all 
eontradiction  or  doubt,  by  these  Ran-> 
dom  Recordn,  a  fact  which  we  had 
•U  along  shrewdly  suspected,  to  wit, 
that  George  Col  man  the  Younger  is^ 
tnftw  it  (n  cuie^  one  of  the  very  poor- 
est of  all  possible  creatures.  We  sup^ 
pose  we  must  some  where  and  some 
when  or  other,  have  either  read,  or 
seen  acted,  some  of  his  trashy  playa; 
but  we  cannot  just  now,  by  any  ef- 
fort of  recollection,  char|2;e  our  me* 
mory  with  the  names  of  any  one  of 
them,  except  it  be  Octavian,  a  farce^ 
which  it  was  the  whim  of  John  Kem* 
ble.  Black  John,  the  well-beloved,  to 
fret  up  as  a  tragedy,  wherein  he  en« 
acted  the  principal  character  with  a 
certain  grave  humour,  to  our  minds 
far  more  amusing  than  the  drollest 
face-fun  of  the  Cockney  idol,  Liston^ 
For  John,  in  his  own  way,  was  a  sad 
wag.  We  have  fre(]^uently  heard  old 
Greorge  Co1man,iunior,(for  heTv-BS  al- 
ways younger  than  his  father,)  spo- 
ken of  in  town  as  an  almost  insupport- 
mblv  funny  fellow,  nay  as  a  fellow 
^  of  rare  mirth,  and  most  excellent 
fancy,"  quite  a  Yorick ;  and  Byron 
thought,  or  at  least  said,  something  to 
this  effect,  that  at  the  genial  board,  as 
it  is  called.  Col  man  was  the  wit  of  all 
wits,  and  that  he  scattered  his  pearls, 
we  shall  not  say  before  whom,  so 
profusely,  that  the  multitude  became 
oblivious  to  vulgar  viands,  in  the  di- 
vine enjoyment  of  that  celestial  food. 
Byron's  authority  in  such  matters  is, 
we  presume,  a  high  one;  and  we 
wish  the  ancient  buffoon  to  have 
the  full  benefit  of  it.  But,  then,  By- 
ron, when  in  a  good  humour,  which 
fell  upon  him  in  fits,  seemed,  from 
some  amiable  constitutional  weak- 
ness or  another,  to  have  been  liable 
to  be  charmed  by  the  most  common- 
place conversational  powers  that  ever 
were  suffered  to  drivel;  and  so  in- 
discriminate, at  such  seasons,  was 
his  relish,  that  he  swallowed  alter- 
nately, with  equal  zest,  the  imperti- 
nencies  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  the  geni- 
alities of  Scrope  Davies.  His  Lord- 
ship, too,  at  such  times,  was  much 
taken  with  certain  sorts  of  wit  in 
9yA/cA  the  aged  «  Junior^*  is,  we  be- 


lieve, esteemed  a  proficient,  among 
the  most  obscene  **  facile prineeps^'-^ 
such,  for  example,  as  are  displayed 
In  tliose  somewhat  filthy  facetiae 
which,  in  his  own  coterie,  were  the 
glory  of  his  manhood,  and  out  of  It 
Mie  of  the  bugbears  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice — Broad^ 
Grins.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinu^ 
ate  that  the  table-talk  of  this  inde* 
cent  scoffer,  now  notoriously  in  his 
table-dotage,  was  equally  distinguish- 
ed by  its  grossness  with  the  writings 
In  which  he  wallowed,  or  that  the 
poetry  (poetry  I ! !)  of  his  ripe,  may 
not  be  b^tlier  than  the  prose  of  his 
rotten,  age ;  but  we  mean  to  assert,  if 
on  no  other  foundation,  even  on  the 
sole  groimd  of  these  wretched  "  Ran- 
dom Records,"  that  he  is  now,  and 
always  must  have  been,  a  low,  vul- 
gar, coarse,  and  shallow  person,  with 
some  small  chaff,  perhaps,  of  the 
birth,  but  not  one  single  grain  of  the 
breeding,  of  a  gentleman.  Indeed 
we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture how  he  should  ever  have  con- 
trived to  acquire,  even  in  the  com- 
pany he  kept,  the  fame  of  being  so 
much  as  low- farcical ;  for  his  hu^ 
mour  lies  solely  in  a  few  pustulated 
expressions,  which  do  not  seem  even 
to  have  been  native  to  his  consti- 
tution, but  to  have  been  inoculated 
into  him  skin-deep  by  a  series  of 
quacks  with  whom,  from  his  boy- 
ish days,  he  had  been  familiar, "  even 
to  the  very  moment  that  they  bade 
him  tell  it"  There  is  something  un- 
healthily fetid  in  all  his  jokes;  in 
their  nastiness  his  jeers  absolutely 
stink  in  the  nostrils ;  his  sneers  have 
all  a  rankest  smell ;  and  in  read- 
ing his  lucubrations — we  know  not 
how  it  may  be  with  his  body  cor- 
porate in  a  room — we  instiuctivelv 
— ^though  not  given  to  be  squeamish 
—rise  and  open  the  window,  that 
the  fresh  air  may  be  let  in  upon 
our  sickness.  Such  company  is  far 
from  being  pleasant  to  the  senses; 
and  one  is  entitled  to  complain  of 
it,  we  think,  without  any  violation 
of  good  manners.  It  is  not  that  we 
are  disgusted,  in  the  **  Records," 
with  much  that  is  very  immoral,  but 
with  all  that  is  most  meaiL    We  can- 
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not,  perhflpB,  exC^l  lii  a  ^ave  mood; 
bate,  but  in  every  mood  we  must  de* 
llpise,   the   diseased  driveller; — re- 
inember,  we  Rpeak  of  him  through- 
out as  the  author  of  Broad  Grins,— 
tind  being,  as  it  is  well  known,  ex- 
ceedingly humane,  we  should  often 
pity  him,  did  he  not  always  claim 
our  contempt  The  only  thing  about 
him  that  occasionally  wins  our  mo- 
mentary liking,  is  an  appearance  of 
an  easy  and  unfretful  temper ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  ever  to  nave  been 
much  tried,  while  it  does  seem  to 
liave  been  constantly  coddled  by  a 
nursing   and  old-womanish  vanity, 
and  fed  perpetually  on  pap.    Still 
mich  a  temper  is  not  discreditable  to 
liim,  thougn  bordering  on  the  silly; 
and  we  are  satisfied  with  a  shallow 
"puddle,  however  foul  it  may  ])e,  for 
mot  presuming  to  be  ruffled.  Such  a 
person  mi^ht  have  been  a  fit  hero 
for  Hayley  8  Triumphs  of  Temper,  if 
written   on  a    somewhat    different 
scheme.    As  a  man,  he  is  difficult  to 
Bwallow,  and  impossible  to  stomach ; 
but  as  a  manager  he  was  easy,  and 
as  a  play- Wright,  he  went  down  with 
^pmg  audiences,  whose  digestion  is 
proverbial,  and  who  sweetly  swallow 
camela  without  sourly  straining  at 
gnats.  He  speaks,  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last^  like  a  creature  bom,  and 
bred,  and  buried,  on  the  boards — the 
theatre  of  the  world  is  with  him  all 
one  with  some  paltry  "  wooden  O ;" 
and  with  a  mouthin^r  mockery  of 
versatility,  he  plays  the  parts  of  his 
own    scene-shifter,     candle-snufrer, 
prompter,  and  trumpeter,  presuming 
DV  a  mere  change  of  dress,  to  pass 
himself  off  as  a  separate  personage 
in  each  of  these  dignified  cliaracters, 
—yet  visibly  hu<^ging  himself  in  them 
all, — so  strong  is  his  love  of  his  own 
dear  identity,  and  so  weak  his  power 
of  imitating  even  what  is  worthless. 
Every  man,  we  have  heard  it  said, 
has  some   particular  talent — could 
you  but  find  it  out — in  which  he  is 
strong ;  but  George  is  an  exception 
to  that  general  rule,  for  he  teaziiigly 
tries  many  a  poor  talent,  and  miser- 
ably fails  in  all,  sometimes  approach- 
ing, but  never  touching,  the  lowest 
level  of  tlu»  clever, — being  not  even 
BO  much  as  brisk,  but,  at  his  very 
best,  like  a  bottle  of  small  beer,  which 
•  butler  sets  himself  to  uncork  in  an 
obBtinate  attitude,  far  fear  of  being 
Iflown  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  is  much 
fiHo-fi  ahurmed,  oa  the  performance 


of  the  achievement,  to  fmd'tKe  liquor 
as  dead  as  mud  or  mutton.  The  par^ 
ty  at  table  cannot  retain  their  gravi* 
ty;   and  the  manager,  discomfited, 
retires  to  the  sideboard  to  hide  his 
blushes.     There,  the  parallel  does 
not  hold  good ;  for  Colman's  face  ii 
too  brazen  to  blush,  and  on  drawing 
the  cork  of  a  flat  jest,  he  pretcmda 
that  he  was  only  bamming,  and  theoi 
flapping  his  win^,  chuddes  into  a  la« 
mentable  crow.    And  this  person^* 
in   London — is   reckoned  a — Wit! 
puffed  by  Henry  Colbum — and  but- 
tered by  John  Bull— and — ^no  w  basted 
by  (.*hristopher  North !  Not  a  drama 
can  be  damned,  it  seems,  without 
liis  special   license — the   Cocknejrs 
by  him  are  told  at  wiiat  they  must 
laugh  or  weep;  under  his  revision 
are  now  brought  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  stage ;  that  they  nuiy 
be  filtered  into  purification  through 
strainers  in  wliicli  all  the  mud  is  cte*- 
posited — and  Tragedy,  with    sable 
fctole,nni8t  come  sweeping  by,  before 
this  effete  Mr  Merryman,  ere  she  be 
allowed  to  drug  the  bowl  or  the  dag* 
ger,  a  sovereign  supplicating  a  slave. 
AVe  are  sorry  to  speak  scornfully 
of  any  thing  alive — ^threescore  and 
ten.     Yet  what  merit  is  there  in 
merelj*  becoming  a  holy  old  woman 
out  ot  a  graceless  middle-aged  or  el- 
derly man,  which  ('olman  was  when 
he  degraded  manhood  by  his  Grins  V 
We  feel  no  reverence  even  for  the 
head  of  a  bishop,  merely  because  it 
happens,  without  having  been  shaved 
for  wig-wear,  to  be  bald ;  and  why, 
then,  should  we  feel  any  for  the  slape 
sconce  of  a  superannuated  buffoon  V 
There  is  only  the  first  syllable  of  hum- 
anity in  pretending  to  respect  the 
few  grey  hairs  of  an  obsolete  PantH^ 
loon  who  can  scarcely  shuffle.    He, 
who  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  a  wTiter, 
was,  at  the  oest,  but  a  bawdy  block- 
head, must  not  be  coaxed  and  agoled 
in  his  latter  days  into  a  belief  that  he 
is  the  remains  of  an  Admirable  Crich- 
ton.    He  must  be  tauofht  to  see,  by  a 
stern  "  Know  thyself !"  that  while 
he  thought  himself  a  star,  he  was  no- 
thing but  a  jelly ;  and  that  now  he 
stinks  where  he  lies.  George  Colman, 
junior,  wlieii  he  must,  we  think,  have 
been  about  fifty  years  old,  and  not 
absolutely  starvine,  pubU«lifi.d  ^x^- 
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^8 ; — and,  incredible  I  he  is  now  sow- 
^Ider,  with  a  salary,  at  the  theatres, 
and  lives  by  castratinfi^  pigs-plays] 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  more  sa- 
ered  in  the  light  of  his  setting,  than 
In  that  of  his  rising,  sun.  Would  you 
believe  it — that  he  who  lived  all  his 
life  on  the  smell  of  the  lamps,  sneers 
at  tallow-chandlers  I  Himself  uoto* 
nous  only  as  a  Jack-pudding,  he 
speaks  inmMngly  of  ''  sleek  pud* 
ding-faced  sons  of  commerce!  and 
persons  of  that  kidney  form  the  ma< 
jority  of  mankind  in  our  metropolis 
and  trading  towns  1 1"  As  if  the  shab* 
biest  unsalaried  foundling  that  ever 
swept  a  warehouse  were  not  a  more 
useful  and  re^ctable  character  than 
any  bastard's  son  that  ever  with  rub« 
bish  choked  a  stage !  In  a  kindred 
spirit  of  abject  servility  to  the  pow- 
ers that  be,  he  still  stoops,  as  of  yore, 
his  anointed — ^perhaps  nis  powdered 
head ;  the  leer  of  the  letcher  is  yet 
in  the  rheum  of  the  dim  eyes  of  tot- 
tering Sir  Tooley  O' Whack ;  and  a 
certain  gentleman  in  a  sable  suit  re* 
gards,  with  **  grins  broader"  than  his 
own,  the  sanctified  and  hypocritical 

Ehiz  of  the  unlicensed  and  licentious 
censer !    We  are  no  satirists,— but 


with  all  our  horror  of  personality, 
we  must  speak  the  truth— -even 
though  it  be  a  libel.  It  is  of  George 
Colman  the  Younger,  as  an  author, 
with  his  head  in  papers,  that  we 
treat;  and  we  tax  nim  but  with  i| 
tiUie  of  his  revolting  obscenities,  to 
his  gums,  if  not  to  his  teetli.  For  the 
sake  of  the  young — and  the  middle- 
aged,  which  he  was  when  he  com* 
mitted  those  flagrant  delinquencies, 
and  not  for  his  omoi,  we  now  use  the 
knout ;  follies  may  be  forgotten,  but 
such  foulnesses  as  the  Giins  are  in* 
eflaceable;  those  meet  with  ready 
pardon,  but  these  are  under  ever* 
lasting  ban;  and  it  is  salutary  and 
sanative  to  those  who  may  err  from 
passion,  to  see  raked  up  from  obli* 
vion,  and  set  dimly  ana  distantly-^ 
for  close  contact  would  be  deadly—* 
before  their  averted  eyes,  the  disgust* 
ing  and  inexpiable  perpetrations  in 
which  an  insolent  sinner,  overtaken 
at  last  by  drivelling  dotage,  in  the 
mom  and  meridian  of  life  was  once 
base  and  brutal  enough  to  glory,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  deludedly  stupid 
as  to  believe  himself  Apollo,  while 
he  was  but  impotently  acting  Priar 
pus. 


THE  IRON  SHROUm 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  FIRST  AND  LAST.** 


The  castle  of  the  Prince  of  Tolfi 
was  built  on  the  summit  of  the  tower- 
ing and  precipitous  rock  of  Scylla, 
and  commanded  a  magnificent  view 
of  Sicily  in  all  its  grandeur.  Here, 
during  the  wars  ot  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy  were 
devastated  by  hostile  factions,  those 
prisoners  were  confined,  for  whose 
ransom  a  costly  price  was  demand- 
ed. Here,  too,  in  a  dungeon,  exca- 
vated deep  in  the  solid  rock,  tlie  mi- 
serable victim  was  immured,  whom 
revenge  pursued, — the  dark,  fierce, 
and  uupitying  revenge  of-  an  Italian 
heart 
*  VivENzio — the  noble  and^the  gene- 
rous, the  fearless  in  battle',  and  the 
pride  of  Naples  in  her  sunny  hours 
of  peace — «e  young,  the  brave,  the 
proud,  VivenEio  fell  beneath  this 
subtle  and  remorseless  spirit  He 
waa  the  prisoner  of  Toln,  and  he 
JaDguisbea  in  that  rock-encircled 
dungeon,    which  stood    alone,  and 


It  had  the  semblance  of  a  vast  cage, 
for  the  roof,  and  floor,and  sides,  were 
of  iron,  solidly  wrought,  and  spaci- 
ously constructed.  High  above  tnere 
ran  a  range  of  seven  grated  win- 
dows, guarded  with  massjr  bars  of 
the  same  metal,  which  admitted  light 
and  air.  Save  these,  and  the  tall 
folding  doors  beneath  them,  which 
occupied  the  centre,  no  chink,  or 
chasm,  or  projection,  broke  the 
smooth  black  surface  of  the  i^idls. 
An  iron  bedstead,  littered  with  straw, 
stood  in  one  comer :  and  beside  it, 
a  vessel  with  Avater,  and  a  coarse 
dish  filled  with  coarser  food. 

Even  the  intrepid  soul  of  Yivenzio 
shrunk  with  dismay  as  he  entered 
this  abode,  and  heard  the  ponderous 
doors  triple-locked  by  the  silent  ruf- 
fians who  conducted  him  to  it  Their 
silence  seemed  prophetic  of  his  fate, 
of  the  livinff  grave  that  had  beenpre- 
pared  for  bun.  His  menaces  and  hid 
eiitreiftieB,^\B^Nv»EDX  v^MAelot 
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VBJ1L  Tliey  listened,  but  spoke  not 
Fit  ministers  of  a  crime  that  shoidd 
have  no  tongue ! 

How  dismal  was  the  sound  of  their 
retiring  steps!  And,  as  their  faint 
echoes  died  along  the  winding  pass* 
agcsy  a  fearful  presage  grew  within 
him,  that  never  more  the  face,  or 
voice,  or  tread,  of  man,  would  greet 
liis  senses.  He  had  seen  human 
beings  for  the  last  time  I  And  he 
had  looked  his  last  upon  the  bright 
sky,  and  upon  the  smiling  earth,  and 
upon  a  beautiful  world  he  loved,  and 
whose  minion  he  had  been!  Here 
he  was  to  end  his  life— a  life  he  had 
Just  begun  to  revel  in !  And  by  what 
means r  By  secret  poison?  or  by 
murderous  assault?  No — for  then 
it  had  been  needless  to  bring  him 
thither.  Famine  perhaps — a  thou* 
sand  deaths  in  one  f  It  was  terrible  to 
think  of  it — but  it  was  yet  more  ter- 
rible to  picture  long,  long  years  of 
captivity,  in  a  solitude  so  appalling, 
a  loneliness  so  dreary,  that  thought, 
for  want  of  fellowship,  would  kme 
itself  in  madness,  or  stagnate  Into 
idiocy. 

He  could  not  hope  to  escape,  un* 
less  he  had  the  power,  with  his  bare 
hands,  of  rending  asunder  tlie  solid 
iron  walls  of  his  prison.  He  could 
not  hope  for  liberty  from  the  relent- 
ing mercies  of  his  euemv.  His  in- 
stant deatli,  under  any  form  of  re- 
fined cruelty,  was  not  the  object  of 
Tolfi,  for  he  might  have  inflicted  it, 
and  he  had  not.  It  was  too  evident, 
therefore,  he  was  reserved  for  some 
premeditated  scheme  of  subtle  ven- 
geance ;  and  what  vengeance  could 
transcend  in  fiendish  malice,  either 
the  slow  death  of  famine,  or  the  still 
slower  one  of  solitary  incarceration, 
till  the  last  lingering  spark  of  life  ex- 
pired, or  till  reason  fled,  and  nothing 
should  remain  to  perish  but  the  brute 
functions  of  tlie  body  ? 

It  was  evening  when  Vivenzio  en- 
tered his  dungeon,  and  tlie  approach- 
ing shades  of  night  wrapped  it  in 
total  darkness,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down,  revolving  in  his  mind  tliese 
horrilile  forebodings.  No  tolling  bell 
from  the  castle,  or  from  any  ueigh« 
bouring  church  or  convent,  struck 
upon  his  ear  to  tell  how  the  hours 
passed.  Frequently  he  would  stop 
and  listen  for  some  sound  that  might 
heUjken  the  vicinity  of  man ;  but  tho 
BoUtude  of  the  desert,  the  ailence  of 


the  tomb,  are  not  so  still  and  deep,  as 
the  oppressive  desolation  by  wnich 
he  was  encompassed.  His  heart  sunk 
within  him,  imd  he  threw  himself 
dejectedly  upon  his  couch  of  straw. 
Here  sleep  gradually  obliterated  the 
consciousness  of  misery,  and  bluid 
dreams  wafted  his  delighted  spirit  to 
scenes  which   were  oBce  glowing 


realities  for  him,  in  wliflie  ravishing 
illusions  he  soon  lost  ^ft  remem- 
brance that  he  was  Tolfi's  prisoner. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  daylight; 
but  how  long  he  had  slept  he  knew 
not  It  might  be  early  morning,  or 
it  might  be  sultry  noon,  for  he  could 
measure  time  by  no  other  note  of  its 
progress  than  light  and  darkness. 
He  had  been  so  happy  in  his  sleep, 
amid  friends  who  loved  him,  and  tlie 
sweeter  endearments  of  those  who 
loved  him  as  friends  could  not,  that 
in  the  first  moments  of  waking,  his 
startled  mind  seemed  to  admit  the 
knowledge  of  his  situation,  as  if  it  liad 
burst  upon  it  for  the  first  time,  fresh 
in  all  its  appalling  horrors.  He  gazed 
round  with  an  air  of  doubt  and  amaze- 
ment, and  took  up  a  handful  of  the 
straw  ui>on  which  he  lay,  as  though 
he  would  ask  himself  what  it  meant 
But  memory,  too  faithful  to  her  office, 
soon  unveiled  the  melancholy  past, 
while  reason,  shuddering  at  the  task, 
flashed  before  his  eyes  the  tremend- 
ous future.  The  contrast  overpower- 
ed him.  He  remained  for  some  time 
lamenting,  like  a  truth,  the  bright 
visions  that  had  vanished ;  and  re- 
coiling from  the  present,  which  clung 
to  him  as  a  poisoned  garment 

When  he  grew  more  calm,  he  sur- 
veyed his  gloomy  dungeon.  Alas! 
the  stronger  light  of  day  only  served 
to  confirm  what  the  gloomy  inditf^i 
tinctness  of  the  preening  evening 
had  partially  disclosed,  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  escape.  As,  however, 
fiis  eves  wandered  round  and  roun  jL 
and  from  place  to  place,  he  noticed 
two  circumstances  whicli  excited  his 
surprise  and  curiosity.  The  one,  he 
tliought,  might  be  fancy;  but  the 
other,  was  positive.  His  pitcher  of 
water,  and  the  dish  which  contained 
his  food,  had  been  removed  from  his 
side  while  he  slep^  and  now  stood 
near  the  door.  Were  he  even  inclined 
to  doubt  this,  by  supposing  Ive  \3AfL 
mistaken  lYift  «^\,'w\v"w^\i^  «wn  ^«sa. 
over  n\gYil«\ve  cwi\^\tfsX*^«^  ^^^^Sl 
c\ier  iiQwVxkV]^  ^xxnigiwik^^a™^** 
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of  tlie  same  form  nor  colour  as  this 
other,  wliile  the  food  was  chanffed 
for  some  other  of  better  quality,  lie 
liad  been  visited  therefore  during 
the  night  But  how  had  the  person 
obtained  entrance  ?  (yould  he  have 
slept  BO  soundly,  that  the  unlocking 
ana  opening  of  those  ponderous  por<» 
tals  were  effected  without  waking 
him  ?  He  would  have  said  this  was 
not  possiUe,  but  that  in  doing  so, 
he  must  admit  a  greater  difHcultyi 
an  entrance  by  other  means,  of  which 
he  was  convinced  there  existed  none. 
It  was  not  intended,  tlien,  that  he 
should  be  left  to  perish  from  hunger. 
But  the  secret  and  mysterious  mode 
of  supplying  him  with  food,  seemed 
to  inaicate  he  was  to  have  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  communicating  with  a  hu« 
man  being. 

The  other  circumstance  which  had 
attracted  his  notice,  was  the  disap* 
pearance,  as  he  believed,  of  one  of 
the  seven  grated  windows  that  ran 
along  the  top  of  his  prison.  He  felt 
conndent  that  he  had  observed  and 
counted  them ;  for  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  tlieir  number,  and  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  their  form,  as 
well  as  in  the  manner  of  their  ar- 
rangement, at  unequal  distances.  It 
was  so  much  easier,  however,  to  sup- 
pose he  was  mistaken,  than  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  solid  iron,  which  formed 
the  walls,  could  have  escaped  from 
its  position,  that  he  soon  dismissed 
the  thought  from  his  mind. 

Yivenzio  partook  of  the  food  that 
was  before  him,  without  apprehen- 
sion. It  might  be  poisoned ;  but  if 
it  were,  he  knew  he  could  not  escape 
death,  should  such  be  the  design  of 
Tolfi,  and  the  quickest  deatli  would 
be  the  speediest  release. 

The  day  passed  wearily  and  gloom- 
ily ;  though  not  without  a  faint  hope 
that,  by  keeping  watch  at  night,  lie 
night  observe  when  the  person  came 
again  to  bring  him  fooa,  which  he 
supposed  he  would  do  in  the  same 
way  as  before.  The  mere  thought  of 
being  a])proached  by  a  living  crea- 
ture," and  the  opportunity  it  might 
present  of  learning  the  doom  prepa- 
red, or  preparing,  for  him,  imparted 
some  comfort.  Besides,  if  he  came 
alone,  might  he  not  in  a  furious  on- 
^et  overpower  him  ?  Or  he  might 
ife  accessible  to  pity,  or  the  influence 
of  such  munificent  rewards  as  he 


tf  wad  mutef  bf  hhritdf.  "Say  lie 
Mere  armed.  The  worst  that  could 
befall,  if  nor  bribe,  nor  prayers,  noc 
f6rce  prevailed^  was  a  faithful  blow, 
which»  though  dealt  in  a  damned 
cause,  might  work  a  desired  end* 
There  was  no  chance  so  desperate^ 
but  it  looked  lovely  in  Vivenzio'a 
eyes,  compared  with  the  idea  of  be« 
mg  totally  abandoned. 
■  The  night  came,  and  Yivenzio 
watched«  Morning  came,  and  Viveii« 
sio  was  confounded  I  He  must  have 
slumbered  without  knowing  it  Sleep 
must  have  stolen  over  him  when  ez^ 
hausted  by  fatigue,  and  in  that  inter* 
val  of  feverish  repose,  he  had  been, 
baffled ;  for  there  stood  his  replenish* 
ed  pitcher  of  water,  and  there  hii 
day  s  meal  I  Nor  was  tiiis  all.  Cast* 
ing  his  looks  towards  the  windows  of 
his  dungeon,  he  counted  but  fivb  I 
Here  was  no  deception ;  and  he  was 
now  convinced  there  had  been  none 
the  day  before.  But  what  did  all 
this  portend  ?  Into  what  strange  and 
mysterious  den  had  he  been  cast? 
He  gazed  till  his  eyes  ached;  he  could 
discover  nothing  to  explain  the  mys- 
tery. That  it  was  so,  he  knew.  Why 
it  was  so,  he  racked  his  imaginatioB 
in  vain  to  conjecture.  He  examined 
the  doors.  A.  simple  circumstance 
convinced  him  they  had  not  been 
opened. 

A  wisp  of  straw,  which  he  had  care* 
lessly  thrown  against  them  the  pre* 
cedin|^  day,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro, 
remained  where  he  nad  cast  it,  though 
it  must  have  been  displaced  by  the 
slightest  motion  of  either  of  the  doors. 
This  was  evidence  that  could  not  be 
disputed ;  and  it  followed  there  must 
be  some  secret  machinery  in  the 
walls  by  which  a  person  could  enter. 
He  inspected  them  closely.  They 
appeared  to  him  one  solid  and  com* 
pact  mass  of  iron ;  or  joined,  if  join- 
ed they  were,  with  such  nice  art,  that 
no  mark  of  division  was  perceptible. 
Again  and  again  he  surveyed  them— 
and  the  floor — and  the  roof — and 
that  range  of  visionary  windows,  as 
he  was  now  almost  tempted  to  con* 
sider  them :  he  could  discover  no- 
thing, absolutely  nothing,  to  relieve 
his  doubts  or  satisfv  his  curiosity. 
Sometimes  he  fancied  that  altogether 
the  dungeon  had  a  more  contracted 
appearance — ^that  it  looked  smaller ; 
but  tM%  )^e  aaccV>)^  \a  iui*^'^  >%&(it]bA 
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his  mind  by  the  undeniable  disap- 
pearance of  two  of  the  windows. 

With  intense  anxiety,  Vivenzio 
looked  forward  to  the  return  of  niffht ; 
and  as  it  approached,  he  resolved 
that  no  treacherous  sleep  should 
again  betray  him.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing his  bed  of  straw,  he  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  his  duneeon  till 
daylight,  straining  his  eyes  m  every 
direction  through  the  darkness,  to 
watch  for  any  appearances  that  miKht 
explain  these  mysteries.  While  thus 
engaged,  and  as  nearly  as  he  could 
juage,  (by  the  time  that  afterwards 
elapsed  before  the  morning  came  in,) 
about  two  o'clock,  there  was  a  sliffbt 
tremulous  motion  of  the  floors.  He 
stooped.  The  motion  lasted  nearly 
a  nnnute ;  but  it  was  so  extremely 
gentle,  that  he  almost  doubted  whe- 
ther it  was  real,  or  only  imaginary. 
He  listened.  Not  a  sound  could  be 
heard.  Presentlv,  however,  he  feh 
a  rush  of  cold  air  blow  upon  him ; 
and  dasliing  towards  die  quarter 
whence  it  seemed  to  proceed,  he 
stumbled  over  something  which  he 
judged  to  be  the  water  ewer.  The 
rush  of  cold  air  was  no  longer  per- 
ceptible ;  and  as  Vivenzio  srretcned 
out  his  hands,  he  found  himself  close 
to  the  walls.  He  remained  motion- 
less for  a  considerable  time ;  but  no- 
thing occurred  during  the  remainder 
of  the  night  to  excite  his  attention, 
tliough  he  continued  to  watch  with 
unabated  vigilance. 

The  first  approaches  of  the  morn- 
ing were  visible  througii  the  grated 
windows,  breaking,  with  faint  divi- 
sions of  light,  the  darkness  that  still 
pervaded  every  other  part,  long  be- 
fore Vivenzio  was  enabled  to  distin- 
guish any  object  in  his  dungeon.  In- 
stinctively and  fearfully  he  turned 
his  eyes,  hot  and  inflamed  with  watch- 
ing, towards  them.  There  were  pour  ! 
He  could  see  only  four :  but  itjmight 
be  that  some  intervening  object  pre- 
vented the  fifth  from  becoming  per- 
ceptible ;  and  he  waited  impatiently 
to  asc^srtain  if  it  were  so.  As  the 
light  streugtliened,  however,  and  pe- 
netrated every  comer  of  the  cell, 
other  objects  of  amazement  struck 
his  sight.  On  the  ground  lay  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  pitcher  he 
had  used  tlie  day  before,  and  at  a 
small  distance  from  them,  nearer  to 
the  waJJj  stood  the  one  he  had  notl- 
ced  the  int  night  It  was  filled  with 


water,  and  beside  it  was  his  food. 
He  was  now  certain,  that»  by  same 
ineehanicai  contrivance,  an  openinff 
was  obtained  through  the  iron  widH 
-and  that  through  this  opening  th^ 
current  of  air  nad  founa  entrane^ 
But  how  noiseless !  For  had  a  fea- 
ther almost  waved  at  the  time,  he 
must  have  heard  it.  Agidn  he  eib- 
amined  that  part  of  the  wall ;  but 
both  to  sight  and  touch  It  appeared 
one  even  and  uniform  surface,  whUe 
to  repeated  and  violent  blows,  there 
was  no  reverberating  sound  indica* 
tive  of  hoUowness. 

This  peiplexiiw  mystery  had  for  a 
time  withdrawn  nis  thoughts  from 
the  windows ;  but  now,  directing  hb 
eyes  again  towards  them,  he  saw  thtt 
the  fifSi  had  disappeared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding  two,  with* 
out  the  least  distinguishable  altera- 
tion of  external  appearances.  The 
remaining  four  looked  as  the  seven 
had  originally  looked ;  that  is,  occu* 
pying,  at  irregular  distances,  tiie  top 
of  tlie  wall  on  that  side  of  the  dun- 
geon. The  tall  folding  door,  too^ 
still  seemed  to  stand  beneath,  in  the 
centre  of  these  four,  as  it  had  at  first 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  seven.  But 
he  could  no  longer  doubt,  what,  on 
the  preceding  day,  he  fancied  might 
be  the  efi'ect  of  visual  deception. 
The  dungeon  was  smaller.  The  roof 
had  lowered — and  tlie  opposite  ends 
had  contracted  the  intermediate  dis- 
tance by  a  space  equal,  he  thought, 
to  that  over  which  the  three  windows 
had  extended.  He  was  bewildered 
in  vain  imaginings  to  account  for  these 
things.  Some  frightful  nurpose— 
some  devilish  torture  of  mind  or 
body — some  unheard-of  device  for 
roducing  exquisite  misery,  lurked, 
e  was  sure,  in  what  had  taken  place. 
Oppressed  with  this  belier,  and 
distracted  more  by  the  dreadful  oil- 
certainty  of  whatever  fate  impend- 
ed, tlian  he  could  be  dismayed,  he 
thought,  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
worst,  he  sat  ruminating,  hour  after 
hour,  yielding  his  fears  m  succession 
to  every  hag^rd  fancy.  At  last  a 
horrible  suspicion  flashed  suddenly 
across  his  mind,  and  he  started  up 
with  a  frantic  air.  **  Yes !"  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  wildly  round  his 
dungeon,  and  shudderina^a^x^^s^ff^c^ 
— •*  \  eR  \  \\.  m\MX\i^  %^.  \  ^ft^^^v^ 
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^^-x,  •tts  iittir — ne  rolled  about  like 
one  Buffering  intolerable  anguish  of 
body,  and  would  have  bitten  tlie  iron 
floor  beneath  him ;  he  breathed  fear- 
ful cursea  upon  Tolfi,  and  tlie  next 
moment  passionate  prayers  to  lica- 
vcn  for  immediate  death.  Tlien  the 
.violence  of  his  grief  became  ex- 
liausted,  aod  he  lay  still,  weeping  as 
a  cliild  would  wceu.  Tlie  twilight  of 
departing  day  shea  its  gloom  around 
him  ere  ne  arose  from  tliat  posture 
of  utter  and  hopeless  sorrow.  He 
had  taken  no  food.  Not  one  drop  of 
water  had  cooled  tlie  fever  of  his 
parched  lips.  Sleep  had  not  visited 
Jiis  eyes  for  six  and  thirty  hours.  He 
was  faint  witli  liunger;  weary  with 
watching,  and  witli  Uie  excess  of  his 
emotions.  Ho  tasted  of  his  food; 
he  drank  witli  avidity  of  the  w^ater ; 
and  reeling  like  a  drunken  man  to 
his  straw,  cast  himself  upon  it  to 
brood  again  over  the  appalling  image 
that  liau  fastened  itselr  upon  his  al- 
most frenzied  thoughts. 

He  slept  But  his  slumbers  Vrere 
not  tranquil.  He  resisted,  as  long  as 
he  could,  their  approach ;  and  when, 
at  last,  enfeebled  nature  yielded  to 
their  influence,  he  found  no  oblivion 
from  his  cares.  Terrible  dreams 
haunted  him — gliastly  visions  har- 
rowed up  his  imagination — he  shnnt- 
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spectre  hence—none  to  make  it  fa- 
miliar to  my  tliou^iits;  or  myself, 
patient  of  its  erraiio.  My  thoughts, 
rather^  will  flee  from  me,  and  I  grow 
mad  in  looking  at  it.  Oh !  for  a  deep 
Bleep  to  fall  upon  me !  That  so,  in 
death's  likeness,  I  might  embrace 
death  itself,  and  drink  no  more  <mF 
the  cap  that  is  presented  to  me, 
than  my  fainting  spirit  has  already 
tasted ! " 

In  the  midst  of  these  lamentations, 
Vivenzio  noticed  that  his  accustomed 
meal,  with  the  pitcher  of  water,  had 
been  conveyed,  as  before,  into  his 
dungeon.  But  this  circumstance  no 
longer  excited  his  surprise.  His  mind 
was  overwhelmed  with  others  of  a 
far  greater  magnitude.  It  suggested, 
however,  a  feeble  hope  of  deliver- 
ance ;  and  there  is  no  hope  so  feeble 
as  not  to  yield  some  support  to  a 
heart  bending  under  despair.  He 
resolved  to  watch,  during  the  en- 
suing night,  for  the  signs  he  had  be- 
fore observed ;  and  should  he  again 
feel  the  gentle,  tremulous  motion  of 
the  floor,  or  the  current  of  air,  to 
seize  that  moment  for  giving  audible 
expression  to  his  misery.  Some  per- 
son must  be  near  him,  and  within 
reach  of  his  voice,  at  the  instant 
when  his  food  was  supplied ;  some 
one,  perhaps,  susceptible  of  pity.  Or 
if  not,  to  ue  told  even  that  his  ap- 
prehensions were  just,  and  that  his 
rate  was  to  be  what  he  foreboded, 
would  be  preferable  to  a  suspense 
which  bung  upon  the  possibility  of 
his  worst  fears  being  visionary. 

The  night  came ;  and  as  the  hour 
approached  when  Vivenzio  imagined 
he  might  expect  the  signs,  he  stood 
fixed  and  silent  as  a  statue.  He  fear- 
ed to  breathe,  almost,  lest  he  might 
lose  any  sound  which  would  warn 
him  of  their  coming.  While  thus 
listening,  with  every  faculty  of  mind 
and  booy  strained  to  an  agony  of  at- 
tention, it  occurred  to  him  he  should 
be  more  sensible  of  the  motion,  pro- 
bably, if  he  stretched  himself  along 
the  iron  floor.  He  accordingly  laid 
himself  softly  down,  and  had  not 
been  long  in  that  position  when — 
yes — he  was  certain  of  it— the  floor 
moved  under  him !  He  sprang  up, 
and  in  a  voice  suflbcated  nearly  with 
emotion,  called  aloud.  He  paused— 
the  motion  ceased— ho  felt  no  stream 
of  air — all  was  hnnbed — no  voice  an- 
Bwered  to  his-^he  bunt  intO  t^arA ; 
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and  as  he  sunk  to  the  ground,  in  re- 
newed anguish,  exclaimed, — "  Oh,: 
my  God!  myGodl  You  aloiie  hdve- 
po wer  to  save  me  now,  or  strengthen  ^ 
me  for  the  trial  you  permit" 

Another  morning  dawned  upon 
the  wretched  captive,  and  the  fatat 
index  of  his  doom  met  his  eyes.  Two 
windows! — and  two  days — and  all 
would  be  over !  Fresh  food-^fresh 
water!  The  mysterious  visit  liad 
been  paid,  though  he  had  implored 
it  in  vain.  But  how  awfully  was  ld9 
prayer  answered  in  what  he  now 
saw !  The  roof  of  the  dungeon  was 
within  a  foot  of  his  head.  The  two 
ends  were  so  near,  that  in  six  pacea 
he  trod  the  space  between  them. 
Vivenzio  shuddered  as  he  gazed,  and 
as  his  steps  traversed  the  narrowed 
area.  But  his  feelings  no  longer 
vented  themselves  in  frantic ,  wail- 
inj^.  With  folded  arms,  and  clench-f 
ea  teeth,  with  eyes  that  were  blood- 
shot from  much  watching,  and  fixed" 
with  a  vacant  glare  upon  the  ground^ 
with  a  hard  (juick  breathing,  and  a 
hurried  walk,  he  strode  backwards 
and  forwards  in  silent  musing  for 
several  hours.  WJiat  mind  shall  con* 
ceive,  what  tongue  utter,  or  what  pen 
describe  the  dark  and  terrible  cha;* 
racter  of  his  thoughts  ?  Like  the  fate 
that  moulded  them,  they  had  no  si- 
militude in  the  wide  range  of  this 
world's  agony  for  man.  Suddenly 
he  stopped,  and  his  eyes  were  rivet- 
ed upon  that  part  of  the  wall  which 
was  ewer  his  bed  of  straw.  Words 
are  inscribed  there !  A  human  lan- 
guage, traced  by  a  human  hand !  He 
rusnes  towards  them ;  but  his  blood 
freezes  as  he  reads : — 

"  I,  Ludovico  Sforza,  tempted  by 
the  gold  of  the  Prince  of  Tolfi,  spent 
three  years  in  contriving  and  exe- 
cuting this  accursed  triumph  of  my 
art.  When  it  was  completed,  th6 
perfidious  Tolfi,  more  devu  than  maOg 
who  conducted  me  hither  one  morn- 
ing, to  be  witness,  as  he  said,  of  i^ 
perfection,  doomed  tne  to  be  the  first 
victim  of  my  own  pernicious  skill ;' 
lest,  as  he  declared,  1  should  divulge 
the  secret,  or  repeat  the  eflfort  of  my 
ingenuity.  May  God  pardon  him, 
as  1  hope  he  will  ine,  that  ministered 
to  his  unhallowed  purpose !  Miser- 
able wretch,  wUo^iVx  xV^gax  vctV^^as^ 
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tiiuHe  uiHuiHi  wuru8.  i  ue  f  uiurc  stooa 
unveiled  before  liira,  ghastly  and  ap- 
pall inj?.  His  brain  already  feels  the 
descending  horror, — his  bones  seem 
to  crack  and  crumble  in  the  mighty 
ffrasp  of  the  iron  walls !  Unknow- 
lag  what  it  is  he  does,  he  fumbles  in 
his  garment  for  some  weapon  of  self- 
destruction.  He  clenches  his  throat 
in  his  convulsive  gripe,  as  though  he 
would  strangle  himself  at  once.  He 
Btares  upon  the  walls,  and  his  war- 
ring spirit  demands,  '*  Will  tliey  not 
anticipate  their  office  if  I  dash  my 
head  against  them  ?"  An  hysteric^ 
laueh  chokes  him  as  he  exclaims, 
'*  Why  should  I  ?  He  was  but  a  man 
who  died  first  in  their  fierce  embrace ; 
and  I  should  be  less  than  man  not  to 
do  as  much  I" 

The  evening  sun  was  descending, 
and  Vivenzio  l^held  its  golden  beams 
streaming  through  one  of  the  win- 
dows. Wliat  a  thrill  of  joy  shot 
through  his  soul  at  the  sight !  It  was 
a  precious  link,  that  united  him,  for 
the  moment,  with  the  world  beyond. 
There  waa  ecstasy  in  the  thought  As 
he  gazed,  long  and  earnestly,  it  seem- 
ed AS  if  the  windows  had  lowered 
sufficiently  for  him  to  reach  them. 
With  one  bound  he  was  beneath  them 
—with  one  wild  spring  he  clung  to 

thP  bjirH-        M^hptllOr  It  iiroo   of\  *»#»*%«-«8 
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hardly  be  said  to  notice  the  melan- 
choly token.  And  yet  he  did  notice  it; 
for  as  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
portentous  sign,  there  was  a  slight 
convulsive  distortion  of  his  counte- 
nance.  But  what  did  attract  his  no* 
tice,  and  at  the  sight  of  which  his  agi-> 
tation  was  exces»ve,  was  the  change 
his  iron  bed  had  undergone.  It  was 
a  bed  no  longer.  It  stood  before  him» 
the  visible  semblance  of  a  funeral 
couch  or  bier !  When  he  beheld  this^ 
he  started  from  the  n'ound ;  and,  in 
raising  himself,  sudaeuly  struck  his 
head  against  the  roof,  which  was  now 
•o  low  that  he  could  no  longer  stand 
upright  ^  God's  will  be  done  I*'  waa 
au  he  said,  as  he  crouched  his  body> 
and  placed  his  hand  upon  the  bier;  for 
such  it  was.  The  iron  bedstead  had 
been  so  contrived,  by  the  mechanical 
art  of  Ludo  vico  Sforza,  that  as  the  ad- 
vancing walls  came  in  contact  with 
its  head  and  feet,  a  pressure  waa 
produced  upon  concealed  springs^ 
which,  when  made  to  play,  set  in 
motion  a  very  simple  though  inge* 
niously  contrived  machinery,  that 
effected  the  transformation.  The  ob- 
ject was,  of  course,  to  heighten,  in 
the  closing  scene  of  this  horrible 
drama,  all  the  feelings  of  despair  and 
anguish,  which  the  preceding  ones 
had  aroused.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  last  window  was  so  made  as  to 
admit  only  a  shadowy  kind  of  gloom 
rather  than  light,  tliat  the  wretched 
captive  might  be  surrounded,  as  it 
were,  with  every  seeming  prepara- 
tion for  approaching  death. 

Vivenzio  seated  himself  on  his 
bier.  Then  he  knelt  and  prayed  fer- 
vently ;  and  sometimes  tears  would 
gush  from  him.  The  air  seemed 
thick,  and  he  breathed  with  difficul- 
ty;  or  it  miglit  be  that  he  fancied  it 
was  so,  from  the  hot  and*- narrow 
limits  of  his  dungeon,  which  were 
now  so  diminished  that  he  could  nei- 
.  ther  stand  up  nor  lie  down  at  his  full 
length.  But  his  wasted  spirits  and 
oppressed  mind  no  longer  struggled 
within  him.  H^  was  past  hope,  and 
fear  shook  him  no  more,    wppy  if 


thus  revenge  had  struck  its  final 
blow;  for  he  would  have  fallen  be- 
neadi  it  almost  unconscious  of  a 
pane.  But  such  a  lethargy  oi  the 
soul,  after  such  an  excitement  of  its 
fiercest  passions,  had  entered  into 
the  diabolical  calculations  of  Tolfi| 
and  the  fell  artificer  of  his  designs 
had  imagined  a  counteracting  oe* 
vice. 

The  tolling  of  an  enormous  bdl 
struck  upon  the  ears  of  Yiv^uziof 
He  started.  It  beat  but  once.  The 
sound  was  so  close  and  stunmng; 
that  it  seemed  to  shatter  his  veiy 
brain,  while  it  echoed  through  tto 
rocky  passages  like  reverberating 
peals  or  thunder.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a  sudden  crash  of  the  roof  and 
walls,  as  if  they  were  about  to  fall 
upon  and  close  around  him  at  once. 
Vivenzio  screamed,  and  instinctively 
spread  forth  his  arms,  as  though  he 
had  a  giant's  strength  to  hold  them 
back.  They  had  moved  nearer  to 
him,  and  were  now  motionless.  Vi- 
venzio looked  up,  and  saw  the  rodf 
almost  touching  nis  head,  even  as  he 
sat  cowering  beneath  it ;  and  he  felt 
that  a  farther  contraction  of  but  a 
few  inches  only  must  commence  the 
frightful  operation.  Roused  as  he 
had  been,  he  now  gasped  for  breath. 
His  body  shook  violently — ^he  itas 
bent  nearly  double.  His  hands  rest- 
ed upon  either  wall,  and  his  feet 
were  drawn  under  him  to  avoid  the 
pressure  in  front.  Thus  he  remain- 
ed for  more  than  an  hour,  when  that 
deafening  bell  beat  again,  and  again 
there  came  the  crash  of  horrid  death. 
But  the  concussion  was  now  so  great 
that  it  struck  Vivenzio  down.  As  he 
lay  gathered  up  in  lessened  bulk,  the 
bell  beat  loud  and  frequent— -crash 
succeeded  crash — and  on,  and  on^' 
and  on  came  the  mysterious  engine 
of  death,  till  Vivenzio's  smothered  - 
groans  were  heard  no  morel  He" 
was  horribhr  crushed  by  the  pon- 
derous roof  and  collapsing  sides— 
and  the  flattened  bier  was  bis  Iron 
Shroud. 
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ueciea  tliat  they  liad  bodies  ^^^  & 
few,  perliaps,  that  they  had  soiiIh; 
but  none  knew  that  they  had  both 
bodies  and  bouIs  blended  together  in 
mysterto^  and  inscrutable  union. 
FVom  the  public  announcement  of 
this  great  oiscoveryy  which  was,  we 
believe^  made  by  Mr  Jeffrey  a  good 
while  before  he  gave  the  world  the 
benefit  of  it,  we  lament  to  say,  that 
all  the  advantages  have  not  yet  ac- 
crued to  our  race  that  miffht  have 
been  reasonably  hoped  to  follow  its 
promulgation.  Our  knowledge,  it  is 
true,  now  comprehends  the  fact, 
that  there  are  bodies  and  souls ;  but  of 
the  nature  of  either,  people,  in  gene- 
ral, continue  as  ignorant  as  they  were 
before  the  publication  of  that  num- 
ber of  that  celebrated  periodical. 

Any  little  knowledge  there  may  be 
of  the  soul  is  thinly  scattered  over  a 
nuniber  of  rather  unreadable  meta- 
physical works;  of  the  body,  we 
never  met  one  individual  who  knew 
any  thing,  excepit  a  few  doctors,  and 
they  usually  contrive  to  wrap  it  up 
in  ffuinea^pills,  which  it  is  often  as 
dimcult  to  purchase  as  to  swallow. 
People  in  the  hands  of  a  physician 
are,  indeed— patients.  They  deliver 
up  their  bodies  to  hhn,  if  not  in  as 
saving,  yet  in  as  superatitiousa  faith 
as  that  IB  wli«*»i»  ♦»•-  ^— *    -  -   - 
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fully  in  an  early  number;  but  this 
article  we  devote  to  Dr  Clark  on 
Climate, — a  book  that  oueht  to  be  in 
the  hands,  not  only  of  allpractition- 
ers,  and  in  the  hands  of  most  of  them, 
indeed,  it  must  be  already,  but  also 
in  those  of  all  men  and  women  who 

"  Wish  to  be  strong, 
And  hope  to  live  long/" 

and  be  tlie  happy  fathers  and  mothers 
of  large  or  small  families. 

Dr  Clark  is  the  beau  ideal  of  an 
anti-quack.  Fudge,  flam,  bam,  hum- 
bug, fly  at  his  aoproach.  With  an 
unperplexini^  and  benign  face  he 
stands  besi£  the  sick-bed,  and  spec- 
tral fears  and  horrors  fade  away  be* 
hind  the  curtains.  Hope  attends  him 
on  his  visits  to  his  patients;  and  he 
knows  too  well  the  beatings  of  the 
human  heart,  which  he  has  so  often 
counted  when  almost  still,  or  at  full 
gallop,  ever  to  suffer  despair  to  force 
the  door  of  the  chamber.  Sick  men 
will  think,  but  need  not  be  reminded, 
of  death,  except  when  they  have  ne- 
{^lected  to  make  their  wills;  and 
Sien,  indeed,  a  hint  that  it  is  wicked 
to  leave  their  earthly  aflairs  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  when  a  wife  is  likely  to 
become  a  widow,  and  children  or- 
phans, may  escape  his  lips,  on  that 
solemn  subject  no  more  sealed,  to 
'warn  not  to  agitate,  to 
"  Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous 

stuff 
That  wciglis  u\Hm  the  heart." 

The  immediate  and  remote  conse- 
quences of  such  conduct  and  charac- 
ter have  been,  and  will  be,  to  Dr  Clark 
]iimself,aprodiffious  increase  of  prac- 
tice— already,  wough  he  is  but  in  the 
prime  of  life,  matin  the  great  City 
of  London,  and  eke  the  West  End  of 
the  Town, — to  his  numerous  patients 
recoveries  from  diseases,  under  less 
thoughtful  care  fatal,  and  a  sensible 
diminution  in  the  still  sufficient  in- 
coBies  of  undertakers  and  sextons. 

Often,  as  our  friends  perceive, 
while  we  are  contributing  to  our 
Miscellany, 

'**  Drops  a  sad  serious  tear  upon  our  playful 
pen. 

True,  that  at  our  monthly  concerts 
we  like  to  play  the  first  flddle — to 
lead.  But  though  Hie  compositions 
we  select  are  most  often  of  a  cheerful 
character,  we  sometimes  draw  from 
the  atringH  a  strain  of  the  pathetic— 
or  a  Bolewtt  air;  wi^di,  if  taey  de  not 

touch  to  teanh-Aod  there  ia  no  ui»e 


in  needlessly  widening  the  sphere  of 
weeping  in  this  weary  wond— dis* 
pose  to  pensive  meditation.  Now 
this  article  shall  be  of  that  character. 
It  shall  be  a  good  article ;  for  in  truth 
we  shall  be  but  amanuenses  to  Dr 
Clark,  abridging  his  Treatise  as  we 
write  down  his  words,  and  giving  in 
our  pi^es  some  small  part  of  the  wis- 
dom that  unostentatiously  breathes 
over  his  own.  Invalids--valetudi- 
narians — may  thus  purchase  the  ad- 
vice of  an  eminent  pnysician  for  iialf- 
a-crown,  and  along  with  it,  a  few 
other  prescriptionsTor  various  conv- 
plaints,  by  one  who  confines  himsetf 
chiefly  to  private  practice,  and  visits 
poor  people  unfee'd — Christopher 
North,  who  has  been  a  D.D.  for  up- 
wards of  half  a  centurv,  has  attend- 
ed consultations  with  Drs  Heberden 
and  Hunter — and  was  brought  up  at 
the  knees  of  those  Galen  and  Hip- 
pocrates, the  MuxROES. 

Adaptation  .of  climate  to  disease  ? 
Ay — know  that — and  man  mavouU 
live  the  crow.  To  lay  down  rules  on 
that,  is  the  great  aim  and  object  of 
Dr  (ylark  in  tliis  admirable  work. 
He  has  collected  here  all  his  own 
experiences,  during  long  and  wide 
travel  through  many  climes,  and 
many  of  the  experiences  of  his  medi- 
cal friends,  who,  like  him,  hav^  stu^ 
died  and  observed  in  many  countries, 
and  under  many  skies.  He  has  dis- 
posed his  materials  in  the  distinctest 
order ;  and  his  style  is  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  which 
makes  the  book  not  only  easy  but 
pleasant  reading  to  all — whether  sick 
or  sound — whether  they  read  for  in- 
formation or  amusement.  But  to 
whom  may  not  the  knowledge  it 
contains  be  of  great  avail>  perhaps  in 
a  week,  in  a  day  ? 

'*  Cousumptiou,  silent  cheater  •f  the  eye," 

may,  well  as  we  now  think  ourselves, 
be  beginning  its  insidious  work — and 
tliou  who  art  now  devouring  Maflii» 
may  be-— ere  next  number  sees  tne 
light*-  thyself  devoured  —  may  be, 
even  while  busy  at  a  Noctes, 

"  A  rosy  spectre  smiling  to  the  tomb !" 

Buy  ''  Clark  on  Climate"— nay, 
even  read  this  article— and  not  only 
may  thy  life  ■  be   prolonged— bul« 
bachelor  or  syinatAi  uv^  \&»t^  ^^c^ 
the  faW  oi  V\i«  \«Ai  ^o>aL  tga.^'iX  Nvk^ 
wheeWns  nVons  \o  ^^  Vaiiw!*  Vsi 
roMiy  tfxwA^n  Vpca^xidSw  ^>a!^ 
ed  tm  tto  ^wAwa^  ^>»i  %» 


.,.^...,M«v^H>,  cutu  w  cuuipare  uiose 

places  relatively  to  their  intiueDeeoD 
diseaae.  In  the  second,  he  has  ffiven 
some  account  of  tlie  principal  dis- 
eaaea  wldch  are  benefited  by  a  mild 
dimale.  Thia  he  found  to  be  unavoid- 
able; it  being  imposaiUey  otherwise, 
to  give  precise  directions  for  the  ap- 
plication of  particular  climates  to  tne 
cure  of  particular  diseases,  and  much 
more  so_to  tiieir  varieties  and  com- 
plications. Thediseaaes  on  which  he 
naa  dwelt  longest,  are  the  two  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  of  extreme 
frequency  in  this  country.  Consump- 
tion, and  disorders  of  the  Digestive 
Omns. 

ui  treating  of  consumption,  he  has 
directed  his  enauiries  cniefly  to  the 
causes  and  ori^n  of  that  fatal  dis- 
ease, with  the  view  of  establishinff 
Tuleufbriis prevention;  for  Dr  Clark 
Is  satisfied  that  it  is  only  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  causes  which  lead  to  it, 
and  by  dhrecting  our  eflforts  to  coun- 
teract them,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
*  diminish  the  ravaffes  of  consumption. 
He  is  convinced  that  by  adopting 
such  a  system  of  management,  Trom 
early  inrancy,  as  he  has  laid  down,  a 
ftreat  improvement  might  be  effected 
m  the  general  health  of  many  among 
the  hiffner  and  middle  claases  of  so- 
ciety m  tills  countrr.    ThA  rhiMi 
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when  not  very  numerous,  may  exist 
in  the  lun^s,  without  producing  much 
inconvemence,  for  many  years ;  and 
if  the  general  healtli  is  improved, 
and  those  causes  which  are  known 
to  excite  irritation  or  inflammation 
in  tlie  respiratory  organs,  are  avoid- 
ed, they  may  not,  for  auj^ht  we  know, 
shorten  materially  tlie  life  of  the  inp 
dividual.  But  this  is  the  most  fa- 
vourable, and  by  much  the  rarer  re- 
sult of  the  case.  Tubercles,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  advance 
rapidly,  destroy  that  portion  of  the 
lui^  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
ana  CAuse  death.  Expectoration 
sometimes  leads  to  a  cure  of  the 
disease,  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  some  of  the  best  pathologists 
of  the  day,  that  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  a  cure  of  tuberculous  con- 
sumption is  effected.  That  tubei^ 
des  are  ever  absorbed,  we  have  no 
proof.  The  next  step  in  the  research, 
.therefore,  leads  us  to  enquire  into 
the  proximate  cause  of  tubercles. 
Morbid  anatomy  has  discovered  thai 
they  may  be  formed  without  even 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  inflamma^ 
.  tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
flammation, in  all  its  degrees,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  without  giving 
rise  to  tubercles.  Notliing  Ih  more 
.common  than  to  find  them  in  nume- 
rous organs  of  the  body  at  the  same 
time;  and  it  is  often  in  tliat  organ 
only  in  which  tliey  had  longest  exist- 
ed, (commonly  the  lungs,)  that  traces 
of  inflammation  are  to  be  found — the 
tubercles  being  frequently  deposited 
in  the  unchanged,  healthy  chambers 
of  the  parts.  They  are  often  most 
insidious^  in  tlieir  i<ormation  and  in- 
crease; and  it  is  easily  to  be  con- 
ceived that  they  should  render  any 
organ  more  prone  to  inflammation ; 
and  that  inflammation  should  acce- 
lerate the  progress  of  tlie  tuber- 
cletf  througli  their  different  stages. 
But  Dr  Clark  cannot  admit  Uiat 
simple  inflammation  should  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  extensive 
alterations,  without  its  existence  be- 
in|^  discoverable  during  life  by  any 
of  the  usual  signs,  or  any  traces  of 
it  being  detected  after  death,  as  some 
pathologists  believe.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion, then,  that  tubercles  are  not 
Sinerally  the  result  of  inflammation, 
ough  Bometimea  they  are ;  and  the 
■question  ariaeB,  Whence  is  it  that  the 
Bsuae  morbid  action  give^  origin  to 


tubercles  in  one  instance,  and  not 
in  the  other  ?  In  a  healthy  subject, 
he  believes  they^are  never  the  result 
of  inflammation,  and  that,  when  they 
appear  to  be  so,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  inflammation  occurring  in,  and 
modified  by,  a  disordered  state  of  the 
system,  of  a  peculiar  kind.  To  that 
disordered  state  of  the  system,  then, 
it  behoves  the  physician  to  direct 
his  chief  attention, — ^for  by  correct- 
iiu^  it,  he  may  prevent  the  formation 
ot  tubercles,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
consumption. 

The  immediate  process  by  which 
tubercles  are  proouced,  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity.  It  may  be  tho 
peculiar  action  of  the  extreme  ves- 
sels totally  unconnected  with  inflam- 
mation, or  even  with  increased  ac- 
tion; nay,  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
they  may  be  the  result  of  a  morbid 
diminution  of  action.  In  persons, 
however,  strongly  predisposed  to 
tubercular  disease,  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  catarrh,  or  of  pulmonary 
inflammation,  may,  by  keeping  up  a 
degree  of  congestion  and  irritation 
of  the  lungs,  give  rise  to  the  fornuip 
tion  of  tubercles  at  an  earlier  period 
than  would  otherwise  have  happen- 
ed, or  even,  in  nicely  balanced  cases, 
determine  their  occurrence.  Dr  Clark 
thinks  with  Dr  Todd,  and  some  other 
pathologists,  tliat  the  real  cause  of 
tubercles  is  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  general  system,  hereditary  in 
some,  and,  in  others,  induced  by  a 
series  of  functional  derangements, 
ultimately  affecting  the  whole  ani- 
mal economy. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  Dr 
Clark  proceeds  to  point  out  some  of 
the  leading  symptoms  by  which  this 
state  is  characterised, — ^premising, 
that  it  is  more  easily  recognised  thui 
described;  for  the  affection  being  a 
progressive  one,  its  si^rng  are  more 
or  less  muiif est  accordmg  to  the  de- 
gree in  wluch  it  exists. 

First,  the  countenance  is  generally 
paler  than  natural,  though  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  without  any  apparent 
reason,  it  is,  in  this  respect,  subject 
to  striking  changes.    These  are  very 
remarkable  where  there  is  much  co- 
lour.   Now,  there  is  a  general  pale- 
ness, with  a  simk,  faded  appearance 
of  the  couikt«nMMCfer--^««  ^«BL\Tt^^gai- 
\ar  mvxtWLxe  ol  -w^ixXfc  «A.  x«^  \» 
place  o«  ilkke  latoMwii  «»ftafite«^^ 
which  thefts  coVwo^  ^8«»  ^"^  "** 
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gress  of  the  disease,  and^on  to  its 
close,  variable,  yet  evident  to  the 
most  cursory  observer.  The  skin  of 
the  patient  is  either  harsh  and  dry, 
or  that  Btate  will  be  found  to  alter- 
nate with  a  moift,  clammy,  and  re* 
laxed  one.  The  colour,  too,  ia  often 
changed  to  a  sallow,  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  a  dirty  yellowish  hue ;  and 
except  on  the  cheeks,  there  is  always 
a  denciency  of  red  vessels.  In  some 
het^itary  cases,  particularly  in  fe- 
males of  a  fair  and  delicate  com- 
plexion, the  skin  assumes  a  semi- 
transparent  appearance,  resembling 
wax- work,  and  the  veins  may  be  seen 
distinctly  through  it  Poets  ought 
not  to  describe  the  hands  of  their 
imaginary  mistresses  as  transparent^ 
except  when  they  are  conaucting 
them,  not  to  their  bridal  beds,  but  to 
their  graves.  'Tis  a  bad  sign  of  a 
young  lady's  health  when  you  can 
aee  through  her  hand  as  easily  as  her 
heart ;  and,  instead  of  a  parson,  you 
should  call  in  a  physician. 

Secondly,  the  digestive  organs  are 
very  generally  more  or  less  deranged. 
Look  at  the  tongue,  and  it  is  furred 
towards  the  base,  the  extremity  and 
edges  being  pale  and  flabby.  Or, 
.witii  the  bMe  furred,  the  pomt  and 
•margin  are  redder  than  natural,  and 
often  iitiiHH--i  -.:*i.  —  •" 
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tiouB,  to  preveut  conbumption.  If  it 
be  allowed  to  pass  by»  as  it  is  in 
many  iniHIon  cases,  then 

"  The  trot  becomes  a  gallop  sood, 
lu  spite  of  curb  or  rein.** 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  syinp* 
toms,  let  us  now  speak  of  the  causes, 
of  consumption — and,  first,  let  us  at- 
tend, with  Dr  Clark,  to  the  heredi- 
tary nature  of  the  disease. 

By  hereditary  predisposition,  a 
term  in  the  application  of  which  there 
has  been  some  confusion,  Dr  Clark 
understands  a  peculiar  condition  of 
the  system,  depending  upon  its  ori- 
ginal conformation  and  organization, 
and  derived  from  the  parents,  which 
renders  the  individual  more  suscep- 
tible, or  more  liable  to  lapse  into  cer- 
tain diseases,  than  other  persons  en- 
dowed originally  with  a  more  healUiy 
organization.  Now,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  a  cluld  born  witli  a  preaisposi- 
tion  to  a  disease,  must  oe  attack- 
ed by  that  disease;  but  it  will  be 
more  easily  induced,  unless  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  which  consti- 
tutes the  hereditary  predisposition  be 
corrected  by'  proper  management  in 
early  life.  In  some  families,  the  here- 
ditary predisposition  seems  so  strong, 
that,  without  any  cognizable  cause, 
tlie  regular  actions  of  the  economy 
become  deranged,  and  the  system 
lapses  into  the  morbid  state,  which 
terminates  eventually  in  consump* 
tion.  Indeed,  in  some  rare  instances, 
the  infant  at  birth  has  been  found  to 
be  laboui'ing  under  tubercular  dis- 
ease. On  the  other  hand,  so  weak  is 
the  hereditary  predisposition  in  many 
individuals,  that  a  complication  of 
powerful  causes  long  applied  is  ne- 
cessary to  induce  the  disease.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  there  ex- 
ists every  variety  of  shade  in  the  dis- 
position to  consumption.  A  dispo- 
sition to  consumption  and  to  scrofu- 
la is  sometimes  often  transmitted 
from  parents  to  children,  by  the  de- 
teriorating influence  of  other  dis- 
eases in  the  parents  on  the  physical 
condition  of  their  oflfspring.  Thus, 
the  children  of  dyspeptic,  of  gouty, 
and  of  cachectic  parents,  are  very  li- 
able to  scrofula  and  consumption; 
and  tliis,  though  a  more  remote,  Dr 
Clark  thinks  w  probablv  the  orlfflnal 
source  ofecrofulous  and  tubercmouA 
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But  the  predisposition  to  consump- 
tion is  very  often  acquired  without 
any  hereditary  taint;  no  person,  how- 
ever healthful  may  have  been  his 
original  organization,  can  be  consi- 
dered totally  exempt  from  the  liabi- 
lity to  consumption.  It  is  met  wiUi 
in  early  infancy,  and  occasionally 
proves  fatal  to  the  octogenarian.  Au 
causes  predispose  to  it  which  lower 
the  tone  of  the  bodily  health— seden- 
tary occupations — abuse  of  strovig 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquors — ^un- 
wholesome diet  In  huinia  and  cold 
situations,  all  diseases  which  induce 
what  is  called  *<  a  bad  habit  of  body/' 
Mental  depression  accelerates  the 
evil,  and  in  constitutions  labouring 
under  tubercular  disease,  its  destruc- 
tive influence  is  most  conspicuous. 

But  the  origin  of  the  constitution- 
al disorder  which  Dr  Clark  describes 
as  tending  ultimately  to  consumption, 
is  very  often  to  be  traced,  he  says, 
to  the  mismanagement  of  children. 
The  seeds  of  disease,  which  are  to 
ripen  at  a  later  period  of  life,  are 
frequently  sown  during  infancy  and 
childhood — in  the  first  case  by  im- 
perfect suckling,  or  the  entire  sub- 
stitution of  artificial  food  for  the  na- 
tural and  only  proper  nourishment 
of  infants ;  and  m  the  second,  by  im- 
proper, and  often  over-stimulating, 
food  ;  and  a  hundred  other  causes 
connected  with  early  education.  The 
education  of  girls  is  too  often  such 
— especially  in  boarding-schools-*it 
is  needless  to  describe  it  here — as 
to  comprehend  all  the  causes  of  con- 
sumption ;  or,  if  any  be  wanting,  Uiey 
are  soon  supplied  by  a  fasliionable 
life.  On  this  part  of  tlie  subject,  Dr 
Clark  dwells  with  much  feeling;  but 
we  have  not  room  to  follow  him,  and 
must  now  go  on  to  consider  a  chaiufe 
to  a  milder  climate  as  a  remedy  for 
that  deranged  state  of  the  health  rrom 
which  consumption  sprlttgs. 

Before  such  a  change  n  resorted 
to,  the  disordered  functions  of  the 
body — particularly  the  digestive  or^ 
gans — must  be  corrected }  and  diat 
must  be  done,  not  by  anv  violMit 
means,  but  by  slow,  graaual,  and 
cautious  treatment  of  local  conges- 
tion and  irritation,  often  combmed 
with  general  debility,  a  pathol<^caL 
state  whklL  \\.  t^^yk^  ^^»x  >saj^ 
menl  and  vai^miXIi  \o  \sflMD»^.  'w 
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if  an  improper  residence.  Indeed, 
Dr  Clark  is  of  opinion,  that  where 
this  state  of  the  stomach  exists,  no 
climate  which  disagrees  with  it,  can 
do  the  patient  good,  whatever  be  his 
other  ailments,  and  however  favour- 
able to  them  the  climate  may  be. 

The  climate  which  of  all  others  he 
thinks  the  best  suited  to  consump- 
tive patients,  generally,  is  that  of 
Madeira — for  reasons  assigned  by 
him — and  next  to  it,  that  of  Tene* 
riffe. 

The  profession  are  divided  on  the 
question,  whether  the  preference  is 
to  be  ffiven  to  a  seaside  or  an  inland 
situation.  Dr  Clark,  from  all  he  has 
been  enabled  to  learn  and  observe, 
thinks  that  consumption,  ceteris  pa- 
ribus,  is  more  frequent  on  the  seit- 
coast  than  in  the  interior ;  but  still, 
that  the  greater  mildness  of  many  ma- 
ritime places,  as  of  those  on  the  south 
and  south-west  coasts  of  England, 
may  more  than  compensate  for  this 
difference,  especially  when  ther  are 
resorted  to  only  for  a  part  of  the 
year.  But  of  two  climates,  the 
physical  character  of  which  being 
alike  favourable,  the  one  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  the  other  inland,  he  would 
certainly  prefer  tiie  latter  as  a  resi- 
dence for  a  consumptive  patient. 
There  was  once  a  foolish  idea  pre- 
valent even  in  the  profession,  that 
the  air  of  a  marshy  country  was  be- 
neficial in  consumption ;  but  scrofula 
and  consumption  are  more  frequent 
in  many  aguish  countries,  thiui  in 
others  of  a  different  character,  and 
an  attack  of  ague  is  surely  more  like- 
ly to  prove  Uie  occasion  of  consump- 
tion than  to  prevent  it.  Thus,  in  the 
province  of  Frise,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, agues  abound ;  and  it  appears 
by  a  statistical  table  sent  to  our  au- 
thor by  Dr  Lombard,  that  consump- 
tion is  more  frequent  there  than  m 
Edinburgh.  A  humid  atmosphere  in 
a  cold  climate  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  powerful  causes  of  consump- 
tion* 

Is  a  sea  voyage  to  be  recommend- 
ed or  not,  in  cases  of  consumption  ? 
Dr  Clark  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
a  sea  voyage  is  beneficial  in  its  early 
stages,  and  most  of  all,  when  the 
disease  is  accompanied  with  hemop- 
tysis. He  agrees  with  Dr  Grej^ory, 
who  expresses  this  opinion  in  his  ce- 
Jehrated  Conspectus^  that  the  uncea- 
tiBgmgUim  ofMBbip,  and  the  con- 


stant exercise  which  it  produces,  are 

grincipal  agents  in  the  cure,  while 
;  seems  also  to  act  in  a  particular 
manner  on  the  nervous  system.  Many 
striking  instances  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  sea  voyages  in  consump* 
tion  are  authenticated.  They  are  also 
much  preferable  to  land  joui*neyS|in 
all  consumptive  cases  which  are 
complicated  with  jpalpitation,  or  in- 
creased action  of  the  heart,  whether 
functional  or  depending  upon  or* 
ffanic  disease*  But  there  may  ex* 
1st  complications,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  would  render  a  sea  voyage 
unadvisable — as,  when  there  is  much 
nervous  sensibility,  a  strong  dispo* 
sition  to  headach,  and  an  irritable 
state  of  the  stomach ;  a  sea  voyage, 
it  is  plain,  must  either  do  much  gwfd 
or  much  evil  to  an  invalid,  for  it 
works  strongly,  for  life  or  for  deaths 
Dr  Clark  recommends  a  cruise-- 
and  not  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  In 
tibe  Atlantic. 

In  place  of  sending  consumptive 
patients  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  milder 
climate,  it  has  been  proposed  to  keep 
them  in  rooms  artificially  heated,  and 
maintained  at  a  regular  temperature. 
What  says  Dr  Clark  to  this  proposal  ? 
He  says  what  seems  to  be  most  ra- 
tional, that  with  the  advocates  of 
such  a  measure,  the  state  of  the  lunge 
appears  to  be  the  only  consideration ; 
whereas,  it  need  not  be  told,  ^that 
without  improving  the  general  health, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  exer« 
cise  in  the  open  air,  all  measures, 
directed  to  the  local  disease,  will  be 
fruitless.  By  such  means,  undoubt* 
edly,the  inflammatorv  action  in  these 
organs  may  be  kept  down;  but  they 
all  favour  the  very  condition  of  the 
system  which  led  to  the  disease,  and 
the  removal  of  which  condition  can 
alone  afford  the  patient  a  hope  of  re- 
covery. Therefore,  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  consumption,  he  holds  just- 
ly such  a  measure  to  be  generally 
most  improper;  but  in  the  advanced 
stages,  when  all  hopes  of  recovery 
have  vanished,  and  when  removal  to 
a  distant  climate  is  totally  useless, 
life  may  be  prolonged,  in  many  cases, 
by  keeping  the  invalids  in  apartments, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  regular 
ted  in  sudi  a  maimer  as  to  maintain 
the  air  in  th^  ^^^fX  y^'^'^^  ^^aM 
Females,  It  om  \Jiaft\t  \>3&\\J^C^«Ki  ^"^ 
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viicAC  can  ue 
no  (|ue8tionof  the  decided  superiori- 
ty of  the  former.  But  when  circum- 
stances preclude  the  possibility  of 
changing  the  climate,  then  coniine- 
ment  to  apartments  of  a  proper  and 
equable  temperature,  is  the  best 
measure  that  can  be  adopted  to  avoid 
the  injurious  effects  of  our  cold^ 
damp,  and  variable  climate  during 
the  winter  season. 

Can  any  general  rule  be  iriTen  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  time  which 
a  consumptive  invalid  may  be  requi- 
red to  pass  in  a  mild  climate,  in  or- 
der to  overcome  the  disposition  to 
the  disease  ?  No.  When  it  is  had  re- 
course to  for  tlie  removal  of  the  dis- 
ordered health  which  precedes  tu- 
bercular cachexy,  a  single  winter 
may  be  all  that  may  be  necessary — 
when  tubercular  cachexy  is  esta- 
blished, and  still  more,  when  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
tubercles  in  the  lunffs,  several  years 
may  be  requisite.  In  consumption, 
properly  so  called, Dr  Clark,  through- 
out the  whole  work,  expresses  his  be- 
lief tliat  climate,  with  rarest  excep- 
tions, will  be  of  little  or  no  service. 

When  the  disease  is  cured,  the 
patient  should  never  forget  that  it 
may,  and  indeed  will,  recur,  should 
he  expose  himself  to  the  InfluenrA 
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effectB  on  disease.  His  wish  was  to 
express  himself  in  as  plain  language 
as  possible,  that  he  might  make  him- 
self intellijj^ble  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  without  at  all  diminishing 
the  utility  of  the  work  to  the  mem> 
hers  of  his  own  profession.  He  has 
completely  succeeded ;  and  we  hope 
that  other  physicians  will  lay  aside 
the  stilts  and  the  veil;  and  when 
speaking  about  diseases  which  in  one 
sense  may  be  said  to  be  ''  their  bread 
and  other  men's  poison,"  will  walk 


on  the  same  sort  of  feet,  and  wear 
the  same  sort  of  face,  and  use  ihe 
same  sort  of  tongue — as  far  as  may. 
be — with  ordinary  mortals.  And 
thus  will  man  come,  in  due  time,  to 
know  something  about  that  part  of 
him  called  the  Body — while,  if  priests 
and  philosophers  will  do  then:  duty 
too,  he  will  likewise  be  acquirfaig 
some  knowledge  of  his  other  party 
called  the  Soul.  And  thus  will  he 
live  long  on  earth,  and  then  go  to 
heaven. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  ANNAI^  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGNS,' 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD's  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


On  my  return  from  the  Continent,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  I  for  the  first 
time  learned,  that  a  letter  bearing  Uie  respectable  stature  of  Major-Gene- 
ral  Stirling,  had  appeared  in  your  Magazine,  impeaching  the  accuracy  of 
a  passage  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,"  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  42d  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Corunna.  This  passage  it  may 
be  better  to  quote.    It  is  as  follows : — 

^  In  the  meanwhile,  from  some  misapprehension,  the  42d  had  retired,  and 
the  enemy  being  reinforced,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  renew 
the  conflict.  Elvina  became  again  the  scene  of  struggle;  the  42d,  after  a 
brief  but  animating  address  from  the  General,  returned  to  tlie  attack,  and 
the  Guards  being  brought  up  to  their  support^  the  enemy  retired." 

In  opposition  to  the  above  statement.  General  Stirling,  in  his  letter,  has 


Sanied  the  first  order  to  advance,  the  regiment  received  no  address  from  Sir 
ohn  Moore.  In  vindication  of  my  own  accuracy,  therefore,  I  feel  called 
on  to  |>roduce  the  authorities  on  which  my  statement  is  founded,  leaving  it 
to  Major-General  Stirling  to  deal  with  these  as  he  may  deem  most  condu« 
cive  to  the  credit  of  the  distinguished  regiment  so  long  under  his  command. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  work  of  James  Moore,  brother  to  the 
General,  which  has  passed  through  various  editions,  and  is,  confessedly, 
of  the  very  highest  authority : — 

"  The  General  now  proceeded  to  the  42d.  *  Highlanders,'  said  he,  •  re- 
member Egypt!'  They  rushed  on  and  drove  the  French  before  them,  till 
they  were  stopped  by  a  wall.  Sir  John  accompanied  them  in  this  chu*ge. 
He  now  sent  Captain  Hardinge  to  order  up  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  to  uie 
left  flank  of  the  42d.  The  officer  commanding  the  Light  Infantry  conceived 
at  this  that  they  were  about  to  be  relieved  by  the  Guardsy  becaute  their  crmmic- 
nitioH  was  nearly  expended^  and  he  began  to  fill  back,  l^he  General^  die^ 
cooeriufT  the  mistake^  said  to  them, '  My  brave  Forty^eeondyjoin  your  comrades: 
ammunition  is  coming  vp,  and  you  have  your  bayonets,*  Upon  this  they  in- 
stantly moved  forward,  &c." — p.  950-1.    3d  edition. 

The  same  account  is  given,  nearly  verbatim,  by  Mr  Southey,  (vol,  i.  p; 
801.) 

It  is  also  repeated  in  the  "  Annual  Register"  of  the  year ;  in  the  **  MiHtii^ 


afforded  /y  the  foUowhig  p.a^sage  from  l>lKe  \\\«M¥^  ^  C<!X««i^^'*=S^*^ 


W««^^A 


w  *  IVtCUl/C 


wauiiug  in  tnis  matter,  it  wc 
ciire  it ;  and  if  General  Stirling  is  not  aw^re  of  the  fact 
already  (|uoted  have  not  only  commanded  the  public  beli 
have  likewise  been  corroborated  and  confirmed  by  fore 
he  may  become  so  bv  conaultinff  the  Histories  of  Ri 
Rocca's  "  Account  of  the  War  m  Spain/'  the  "  Biog 
(art  Sir  John  Moore,)  and  other  works  to  which^  shoul 
give  me  pleasure  to  direct  bis  attention* 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  beyc 
|wssage  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns/'  s 
inaccurate^*  is  supported,  tit  everjf  particular,uy  the  ui 
thorities,  from  the  period  of  the  action  till  the  appearai 
ling's  letter  in  your  Magazine.    Let  it  be  rememoered. 
ments  quoted,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  42d  regime 
Corunna,  have  been  successively  put  forth  by  military  in 
popularity  and  distinction,  and  that  it  is  only  after  an  in: 
years,  that  a  contradiction,  addressed  to  one  of  the  mos 
authoritative  of  their  number,  has  at  length  been  hazarde 
for  this  circumstance,  I  confess  I  know  not  That  the  sti 
should  never,  during  so  long  a  period,  have  fallen  within 
those  able  and  interested  to  correct  them,  if  erroneous,  ii 
ceive ;  yet  had  General  Stirling  not  been  ignorant  of  all 
letter  obtruded*  perhaps  somewhat  unpleasantly,  on  his  n 
candour  would  have  led  him  to  accompany  his  charge  ol 
confession  that  a  narrative  of  facts,  substantially  the  same 
to  in  the  *'  Annals,"  had  been  given,  in  almost  every  hi 
viously  appeared,  without  contradiction,  either  from  hii 
officer  present  in  the  engagement 

I  have  now  done.  Wheuer  tlie  statement  of  General  Stb 
80  lone  and  unaccountable  a  silence,  or  that  given  by  the 
quoted,  may  be  held  most  entitled  to  credit  is  to  me  mattpr 
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Wo,LL 

XPH  A'EN  ITMnOSin  KTAIKflN  HEPINKSOMENAnN 
HAEA  KftTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

2. 

PHOc.  ap  Atk. 

[This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides^ 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning^ "  'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbing  pboplEj 

Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple  ; 

But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  *tis^^ 

And  a  very /it  motto  to  put  to  our  Nodes,] 

C.  N.  ap,  Ambr, 

Scene— #S^a/ooii  of  the  New  Premises,  45,  Oeorge  Street.  Tims — Eight 
0*  Clock.  Present — Messrs  Blackwood,  North,  Craigellachib,  Seward, 
Shepherd,  James  Ballantyne,  Buller,  Sandy  Ballantynb,  Robert 
Howie,  Architect  Hamilton,  Engush  Opium-Eater,  Modern  Pythago- 
rean, Delta,  Mullion,  John  Watson  Gordon,  Lawrence  Macdonald, 
Tickler,  Robert  Gibb,  John  Greenshields,  Assistant  Chaplains,  Ret. 
John  Knox,  and  Samuel  South,  and  '*  the  Rest,^* 

(PiCARDY,  MoN.  Cadet,  King  Pepin,  Sir  Da yid  Gam,  Tappibtourie, 
Squint  UM,  Bandy,  and  the  Pech,  in  attendance,  in  the  act  ofdepo* 
siting  the  Dessert,) 

shepherd  (holding  up  his  hands,) 
Whafn  frutes ! 

north. 
Watson  Gordon,  my  dear  fellow,  study  the  Shepherd.    Thftf  •  the  Facb  I 

John  Watson  Gordon  (smiling,) 
I  have  it 

tickler. 
In  the  attitude  of  prayer,  like  a  Covenanter  on  a  hill  aide. 

assistant  chaplain  knox  (austerely,) 
Denouncing  wrath  against  old  sinners.  Mr  Tickler,  rememher,  sir,  where 
you  are,  and  no  sneers,  however  8light,^at  the  ordinmces  of  religion. 

TICKLER. 

Poo— poo— Jack — times  are  changed  since  those  of  your  old  fierce  Pro- 
genitor. You  must  learn,  sir,  to  accommodate  your  zeal  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  No  human  ears,  however  long,  ever  heard  Timothy  Tickler  Bueer» 
however  slightly,  at  any  religious  ordinance.  When  any  bigot  says  so,  ^  I 
tell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  Res." 

ASSISTANT  CHAPLAIN  KNOX* 

Sir,  your  cloth  protects  you.    Crack  that  nut. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pity  me  the  day,  what's  a'  this?  You  twa  fechtin'  afore  the  frutel  And 
sic  a  flush  o'  frute  as  never  was  set  doon  afore  mortal  man  syne  the  Fa' ! 
Thae  prickly  peeramids  ye  ca'  pinewples  ?    O,  sirs  f  but  thae  hae  a  sweet 
scent,  just  like  that  o'  a  lassie's  oreatn,  sittin'  wt'  hei  \Q^^v3iS^>S0dA<^  ^  ^ 
bodie's  plaid  on  the  breezy  brae* 

A  &9gr$nt  0tmU0,  /iai«i» 


MR  LAWRENCE  MACDONAL 

Beautiful  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Chaplains^^nae  sic  dessert  was  ever  devoor'd  i 
was  on  the  left  or  the  richt  bank  o'  the  Euphraw 

ASSISTANT  CHAPLAIN  SOU'. 

Milton  says, 

**  Southward  through  Eden  ran  a  ri' 

SHEPHERD. 

And  hoo  got  Adam  and  Eve  across  ?  There  wer 
— but  alblins  tliey  cou'd  baith  swooin  and  flee.  I 
their  bodies  as  weel  as  their  sowles  hae  been,  afo 
sin.  They  needed  neither  fins  nor  wings  then — ^thc 
vity  less  dense  nor  the  living  elements.  But  the  '* 
brocht  death  into  the  warld,  and  a'  our  woe/' — all 
yawmmerin'  about  it  noo-^sae,  Mr  De  Qunshy, 
me  ower  an  aipple. 

ENGLISH  OPIUAf-EATER. 

In  the  juice  of  the  apple,  in  rind  equally  with  < 
Hogg,  a  mvsterious  power  of  affecting  the  human 
if  not  a  painful,  yet  an  uneasy  sensation,  of  a  very 
ble  kind,  vulgarly  called 

SHEPHERD. 

Settin' your  teetli  on  edge.  It's  no  sae  bad's  keei 

terin'.    Fling  me  ower  the  great  big  muckle  red-cl 

%otchin'  half-a-dizzen  lesser  anes  aff  its  trawccy  si 

and  weel  keppit  I  You  and  me,  sir,  would  mak  tws 

freens,  crack  awa — for  Fm  no  gaun  till  speak — till 

MR  BLACKWOOD  (tO  MR  NORTH 

My  dear  sir,  should  we  not  have  toasts  ? 

NORTH. 

No,  BaiHe,  if  you  please,  not  till  the  time-piaci 
while,  gentlemen,  this  is  Liberty-HalL  Mr  Black 
and  Vice-President  oftha  i7«u*»^  o*-^— 
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a'  in  a  douce  sober  way,  and  never  aneuch  to  produce  either  an  apocalypse 
or  an  apoplexy-^try  his  haun'  at  its  interpretation:  The  close  oV B  uo  canny, 
like  the  wutches  wamin'  to  Macbeth, 

•*  Much  I  long,  yet  fear  to  try. 

The  long-forgotten  prophecy." 

NORTH. 

Sing  out,  James. 

SHBPHSRP.  ^  • 


When  Bavrdrons,  wi*  her  moiuin  paw, 
Dechts  her  face,  the  rain§  wuU  fa* 
As  they  wou'd  ding  down  roof  and  M'a*, 
Toor  and  turret,  rocks  and  a*. 
In  Yarrow  droonin*  Newark- ha*. 
An'  when  the  Hoggie  frae  his  stye. 
Sees  hoo  the  wund  blaws  in  the  sky, 
finoking  wi*  his  snout  on  high, 
Crunts  to  man,  "  'tis  all  my  eye,** 
Foreseeing  some  strange  d^iny. 
When  tlie  Big  Bore  rushes  forth, 
jLike  a  man  o*  war  and  worth, 
JBeariu*  doon  upo'  the  North, 
Where  rules  the  king  o*  a'  the  earth, 
Whom  a'  the  natives  serve  wi*  mirth. 
Then  that  Sovran  frae  his  chair, 
Prooder  than  the  Prince  o*  Air, 
Aneath  the  deas,  wi*  lady  fair, 
Ane  Mawga«  proudly  seated  there. 
By  men  yedyped — Christopher, 
At  the  wee  sma*  hour  will  snore, 
And  by  that  Beast  be  couped  ower. 
Senseless  on  the  holy  floor. 

Swinkum — Sanctum — Swiggamore  ! 
Tlie  Big  Boar  «hen  his  body  busks 
Wi'  bristles,  and  his  snout  wi*  tusks. 
And  scomin*  mair  to  feed  on  husks 
Fearsomely  his  pig- tail  whusks ! 
Trummlin*  to  be  torn  lith  and  limb, 
The  Leddy  Mawga  looks  at  him  ; 
The  Gracefu*  gazin'  on  the  Grim, 


Wi*  dewy  een  in  smiles  that  swim. 
On  misty  nights  like  stamiee  dim. 
And  sings  a  sang  that's  like  a  hymn, 
Frae  ane  o*  heaven*s  ain  seraphim ! 
Then  a*  at  aince,  the  Big  Boar  grows 
Intil  a  man  wi*  bauld  brent  brows, 
A  Shepherd  singing  sweet  verse- vows, 
Wha  in  his  plaid  the  Leddy  rotvs  ! 
People  !  sure  'tis  strange  to  see 
The  Twa  seated  on  that  settee — 
Where  the  Cross- Bearer  used  to  be. 
Conspicuous  far  ontrre  land  and  sea. 
The  steadfast  pole-star  o*  the  free ! 
Set  him  up  to  rug  him  doon ! 
What  think  ye  o't,  my  bonny  moon  !  - 
Shinin*  abune  the  heech  Auld  Toune, 
To  see  a  lord  in  mortal  swoon, 
Aneath  a  limmer  and  a  loun  ? 
Set  him  up  to  rng  him  doon  ! 
But  be  it  late  or  be  it  soon. 
The  timmer  tui*ns  to  siller  spoon. 
The  leather  brogue  to  velvet  shoon. 
Sure  sigh  the  times  are  out  o'  tune. 
When  an  August  dry  as  June, 
(  Foretold  by  hini  who  reads  the  lune. 
In  seasons  a',  bricht,  black  or  broon, 
That  Gaelic  seer,  baith  blylhe  and  boon. 
Though  deaf  as  ony  auld  deer-houn,) 
At  Forty- Five,  in  gran'  Saloon, 
Shall  see  a  Shepherd  wear  a  croon. — 
Thus  endeth  the  prophetic  crune ! 


TICKLER. 

Copies  must  be  sent  to  Coleridge,  Irving,  Frere,  Cunninghame,  Faber, 
Stone,  and  all  the  other  great  interpreters  of  prophecy — that  we  may  sleep 
in  peace.— Oh !  North  grows  pale, 

"  Uneasy  sit  the  brows  that  wear  a  crown." 

NORTH 

*•  Lights— lights— lights  I" 

MR  JAMBS  BALLANTYNB. 

"  You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  btoke  the  good  meeting  with  most  ad- 
mired disorder  I" 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-BATBR. 

'Tis  a  Saloon  of  singularly  simple  elegance— nay,  grandeur.  Except  in 
some  of  Piranesi's  dreamy  designs,  I  remember  to  have  seen  notliing,  in  the 
whole  range  of  architecture,  within  the  same  bounds,  so  magnificent  Said 
I  tlie  same  bounds  ?  Yet,  I  feel  how  difficult— nay,  impossible  it  would  biB 
—to  pronounce  its  dimensions : — For  so  exquisite  are  the  proportions,  that 
it  seems  to  grow  upon  the  eye,  the  longer  you  gaze  on  walls  and  roof,  still 
expanding  around  and  above,  till  this  table,  though  of  no  insignificant  size 
(witness  the  perfect  freedom  afforded  to  tlie  elbows  of  \V\\^  \s«i\>kv>a.^\\^^^ 
aaaemblage)  bnallj  seems  in  the  centre,  even  WVe  a.  ^q>x%««>;v*^  ^w!«t-^^N.\^ 
the  green  hwn  of  some  fairy  garden.   Of  wbite  ge;m\» \^  \X  ^«i  c««^xiss«i  ^ 
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UR  BLACKWOOD. 

The  gentleman  at  your  left  hand,  sir.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  one 
another.    Mr  Hamilton — Mr  De  Quincy.  [Thf^  bow  and  shake  handt. 

ENGLISH  0PIUM4ATBR. 

The  names  of  Hamilton,  Bum,  and  Playfair,  have  long  been  familiar  to 
fame.  No  wonder  Edinburgh  is  such  a  city.  There  is  sometliin^  sublime, 
Mr  North,  to  my  imagination,  in  its  midsummer  solitude.  Still  umoBt  aa  a 
city  of  Uie  dead,  yet  serene  as  a  city  of  the  living.  The  great  stream  of  hu- 
man existence,  one  feels  is  not  dried  up,  but  only  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels. One  hears  a  thousand  rills,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  cheerfully  flowiiMp 
along  rural  valleys,  and  the  heart  is  touched  to  think  how,  far  remote  thougn 
they  be,  they  all  owe  their  being  to  this  matchless  metropolis.  In  shade  or 
sunshine  alike,  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  Uie  whole  week  is  a  Sabbath,  Gen* 
tiemen,  I  envy  the  stranger  within  your  gates.  The  dullest  wight— aa  Cole* 
ridge  says  of  common{Sace  people  rea^ng  Shakspeare,  or  in  dreama— 
must  become  a  poet  beneath  your  Castle  Rock — sublimer,  sir — believe  me 
— than  the  Acropolis :  Though  pardon  me  for  hinting,  that  I  am  sGarce- 
ly  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  the  term — when  self-applied  to  the  inge* 
nious  and  learned  inhabitants — Modem  Athenians. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor  me  either — my  aipple*s  dune — ^and  it's  hanged  nonsense.  Whare'a 
Pericles  ?  No  the  Provost— -perfek  gentleman  though  in  a'  things  he  be-— 
and  I  houp  sune  to  return  fra  Lonnun  a  baronet  Whare's  Eskluss,  You- 
rippidays,  and  Suffoclaes  ?  No  surely  Sir  Walter  himsell,  wi'  his  Doom  o' 
Devorgoil,  greatest  o'  a'  Scotsmen  though  he  be,  that  ever  leev'd,  or  ever 
wull  lee ve— nor  yet  Wullison  Glass,  though  he  sings  Prince  Charlie,  and 
some  folk  sillily  swears  he  uTote  it — but  that's  a'  ma  ee — nor  yet-— nane  o' 
your  lauchiu',  you  cunnin'  chiel  wi'  the  mild  een — no,  nor  you  either,  Mr 
Triangular  Delta,  though  for  truUi  and  tenderness  o'  natural  feelin',  and 
purity  and  brichtness  o'  diction,  when  describin'  the  beauties  o'  natur 
either  on  sea  or  shore,  but  mair  particularly  the  sweet  sadness  o'  springy 
when  first  she  walks  outower  the  braes  wi'  a  garland  o'  primroses  round 
her  sunny  hair,  and  is  playing  like  a  wean  amang  the  lambs,  I  ken  na  amaitf 
our  poets  the  match  o  my  freen  Mr  Moir  o'  Musselburgh,  surgeon  thoum 
he  bo, — and  fearsome  to  think  o'  1  in  the  way  o'  his  profession,  during  his 
college  days  doobtless  a  dissector  o'  dead  bodies  I 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James.  But  not  of  him^**  gentle  lover  of  nature,"— could  it  be  said, 
as  of  some  that  shall  now  be  nameless,  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth, — 

**  We  murder  to  dissect!" 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  faith, — he  wou'd  na,  gin  he  cou*d  help  it,  brush  the  gold  or  silver 
dust  aflf  the  wings  o'  a  butterflee,—- accep,  maybe,  gin  it  were  an  unco 
rare  ane, — an  unique  in  the  red  and  broon  motUedness  o'  its  striped 
and  starry  beauty,  sic  as  that  Prince  o*  the  Air,  the  Emperor  o'  Morocco. 
And  then,  ablins,  Delta  might  bring  his  heart  to  shy  his  beaver  at  it,  for  the 
sake  o'  sceence,  Jamie  Wulson,  and  the  College  Museum.  An'  there's  lust 
sic  another,  the  very  like's  o'  him  in  genius  and  humanity,  the  Modfem 
Pythagorean,  owre  by  yonner — dinna  blush,  sir»^takea  lesson  frae  me,  and 
no  be  sae  blate — wha  wou'dna  gmdge  gettin'  out  o'  his  warm  bed  at  the 
mirkest  hour  o'  a  snaw-drivin'  midntcht— and  thinkin'  nae  mair  o'  the  fees 
than  the  flakes— to  dive  doon  into  the  cellar,  or  munt  up  to  the  garret  o' 
some  lane  wi'  a  laigh  vulgar  name,  to  prolong,  if  possible,  the  wee  oit  pee- 
pin'  life  o'  a  span-lang  baim,  or  that  o*  some  aula  bed-ridden  granny  wi'  a 
crinklin'  cough,  in  the  last  stage  o'  natur'a  consumption.  And  mind  ma 
words,  sirs ; — the  doctors  that's  no  deaf  to  the  cry  o'  the  puir,  when  wraat> 
lin'  wi'  death  in  an  auld  clay-big^,  will  be  amang  the  verra  first  to  be 
ca'd  in  till  the  rich  man's  best  bedrooms,  in  houses  m  fashionable  sauares, 
/or  does  na  ae  God  regn  over  all,  and  whwre'a  the  difference  in  the  heart's 
pulsations  atween  that  o'  ony  twa  meeserable  mortal  creatures  ?«>-Bttt  the 
n^/ne's  stannin'  wi'  mp— ihflrA^that'B  aanln*t  midnl— f  The  SKevKcrd  wil^ 
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4  smask^  at  of  icebergs  cUuhing  in  the  North  ^ea.)-^Mercy  ine  \  f  nl  dumbr 
foundr'd, — what  a  stramash  I 

MR  BLAeSWOOD. 

Never  mind,  my  dearest  James,  that  seBtimeiit  was  worth  a  shiver- 
{J^nter  PrcAfiDY,  in  camtemation  wiih  his  Tqil^  and  thefragmenU  are  r^r 
m^n?edy  t€ible  sv>ept^  and  decanUrs  replace  as  ^  by  magic, }  ] 

SHEPQERD. 

I'm  Uio'. — ^But  what's  this  ?  Was  na  tiiere  a  ^lit  bombshell  th^  nof 
blawn  to  flincTers  on  the  table?  I  surely  hae  na  been  sleepin'  already j;  s^ 
it  caunna  hae  been  a  dream. 

NORTH. 

You  really  ought,  James,  at  your  tkne  pf  life,  to  keq>  a  tigjhtar  rdn  om 
your  imaginatioiL 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  would  you  daur  to  tell  me  to  my  faoe,  that  there  was  sae  braken 
bottles  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  80  much  as  the  taperest  wine-glass  wire-woven  into  almost  in- 
visible attenuity.  That  comes  of  being  a  poet  I  You  are  all  subject  to 
strange  delusions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  weel,  sir.  Yet  I  thoeht  I  baith  saw  and  heard  the  battle  o^  the 
bottles,  as  distinctly  as  ever  I  saw  and  heard  a  flicht  o'  fairies  alichtin'  on 
a  green  knowe,  iS  their  silver-ringing-reened  horses,  and  a'  dauncln,* 
haun  an'  haun,  in  a  ring,  roun'  iheir  statelier  queen* 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Mr  Jeems  Hogg — for  that's  your  name,  I  understan'— there's  no  ste  a 
place  in  a'  Scotland  for  fairies,  as  the  Meams  Muir. 

SHEFHERD. 

The  Meams  Muir  ?  Whare's  that,  sir  ?  and  wha,  may  I  speer,  may  ye  be 
yoursell  ? 

MR  aOBHRT  HOWIB. 

You  may  ask  that  at  Mr  North.  Tlie  Meams  Muir,  gentlemen,  lies  half- 
way atween  Glasgow  and  the  Kingswells— and  many's  the  time,  Mr  North, 
there,  and  me  has  louped  owre  its  hags,  andsoomed  owre  its  lochs.  I  ance 
saved  his  life — I  glory  in  tell'n't — ^when  some  cursed  kelpie  had  bund  his 
legs  wi'  the  cords  o'  the  water-lilies,  and  naething  was  to  be  seen  o'  him, 
but  something  yellow  aneath  the  water,  and  a  heap  o'  bells  frae  his  gurglin* 
mooth,  as  his  head  was  ance — twice — ^thrice-— coming  up  to  the  surface. 
Faith  I  rugeed  the  rapes  asunder  like  wunnlestraes,  and  brocht  him  to 
the  side,  by  his  lang  yellow  hair  in  my  teeth,  just  as  you  may  hae  seen  a 
Newfoundlander  wi'  a  wild-swan.  Had  he  been  droon'd,  there  wou'd  na 
hae  been  a  dry  ee  in  a'  the  parish. 

SHEPBBRD. 

His  lang  yellow  hair! !  Lookin'  at  the  bald  pow  o'  him,beggin'  your  par- 
don, Mr  Robert  Howie,  that  does  seem  an  unco  lee-like  story. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

These  are  hardly  the  manners,  Mr  Swine,  that  we're  accustomed  to  about 
the  Mearns  Kirk.  But  his  hair  was  yellow, — and  hoo  lang  it  was,  ye  may 
guess,  when  I  tell  you,  that  Meg  Whitlaw  used  to  say  it  reminded  her  o' 
the  Northern  Streamers. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  wha  was  Meg  Whitlaw  ? 

NORTH. 

Hush,  James,  hush  I  And  beware  how  you  qqarrel  with  my  old  friend. 
Bob  Howie. 

SHRPHERD. 

Here's  to  you,  sir ;  ma  faith,  youVe  a  bulrdly  chiel  yet— but  gin  I  hae  awj 
skeel  in  feeshionomy,  you  wou  d  rafliar  offer  tta  o^tkWxm.^QcAk  ^  Oi»«&  "Oi^^ 
to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

I aerer  feared  to  offer  either  to  th«  faMHi'-t^Kf*    l^uX'^^^  ^^»^  ^ 
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tvwre  the  fechtin*,  syne  I  setQed  the  haslk  6'  Black  Garey,  the  King  o*  the 
Gipsies. 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  are  ye  the  hero  that  did  that  gude  job  to  the  kintra?  Here's  to  rou 
fegain,  sir— for  Black  Kins;  Carey  was  the  terror,  for  years,  o'  a'  the  Bor- 
ders, and  gaed  travellin'  Gotland  thorough,  wi'  his  wives  and  cuddies,  faa- 
tenin'  quarrels  on  a*  the  strong  men  he  met,  even  when  on  the  way  to  the 
kirk  on  Uie  Sabbath, — an  unluippy  man  o'  blows  and  blood ;  and  you  ken 
yoursell  there  was  mair  nor  a  sugh  o'  murder. 

NORTH. 

In  six  rounds,  James,  on  the  highroad,  no  need  of  seconds  or  bottle- 
holders,  or  umpires,  or  referees.  Bob  smote  him  on  the  midriff,  before  all 
the  Fair ;  and  all  his  life  after.  King  Carey  was  but  a  walking  shadow. 

MR  ROBERT  ROtVIE. 

Mr  North,  you  could  always  beat  me  at  the  loupin*,  and  generally  at  the 
rinnin* — the  fechtin'  we  never  tried— -« 

north; 
'   There,  my  dear  Bob,  I  played  second  fiddle. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE  (loughin^.) 

Aye,  sir,  that  you  did — and  in  mony  a  gey  kittle  concert  Do  ye  mind 
the  four  Paisley  Butchers  ? 

MB  BLACKWOOD. 

Mr  Howie,  perhaps  ye  will  favour  the  company  with  a  song. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

I  will  do  my  best — if  Mr  North  wishes  it. 

NORTH. 

Do,  Bob.  Give  us  Sandy  Rodgers's  masterpiece— to  the  air  of  **  Good 
morrow  to  your  nightcap." 


MR  ROBERT  UOWIE  (stHffS,) 

**  Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 
And  dlnna  be  sae  rude  to  me. 
As  kiss  me  sae  before  folk. 

^  It  wadna  gie  me  meikle  pain. 

Gin  we  were  seen  and  heard  by  nane, 

To  tak'  a  kiss,  or  grant  you  ane  ; 

But,  gudesake !  no  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk ; 
Whate'er  you  do,  when  out  o*  view. 

Be  cautious  aye  before  folk. 

"  Consider,  lad,  how  folk  will  crack. 
And  what  a  ereat  af&ir  they'll  mak' 
O'  naething  out  a  simple  sniack, 

Thafs  gien  or  taen  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk ; 
Nor  de  the  tongue  o'  auld  or  voung 

Occasion  to  come  o'er  folk. 

**  It*s  no  through  hatred  o'  a  kiss, 
That  I  sae  Plainly  tell  you  this, 
But,  losh !  1  tak'  it  sair  amiss 
To  be  so  teaz'd  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursell  bidfore  161k,    : 
Behave  yoursell  bef«i(e  folk ; 
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**  Fm  6ure  wi'  you  Fve  been  as  free 
As  ony  modest  lass  should  be ; 
But  yet,  it  doesna  do  to  see 

Sic  freedom  used  before  folk* 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk, ' 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk;   '' 
m  ne'er  submit  andn  to  it^ 

So  mind  you  uat^before  folk. 


' .  t 


*'  Ye  tell  me  that  my  foce  is  fair ; 
It  may  be  sae — I  dinna  care*- 
But  ne'er  again  fl^ar't  blush  sae  sair 

As  ye  hae  oone  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk ; 
Nor  heat  my  cheeks  wi'  your  mad  freaks, 

But  aye  be  douce  before  folk. 

"  Ye  tell  me  that  my  lips  are  sweet, 
Sic  tales,  I  doubt,  are  a^  deceit ; 
At  ony  rate,  it's  har<Uy  meet 

To  prie  their  sweets  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk ; 
Gin  that's  the  case^  there's  time  and  place. 

But  surely  no  before  folk. 

"  But,  gin  ye  really  do  insist 
That  I  should  suffer  to  be  kiss'd, 
Gae,  get  a  license  frae  Uie  priest, 

Aud  mak'  me  .yours  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk, 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk ; 
And  when  we're  ane,  baith  flesh  and  bane. 

Ye  may  tak'  ten — before  folk." 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith,  that's  just  a  capital  sane— and  Mr  Howie,  for  sic  a  burly  carle, 
has  an  extraordmar  sweet  vice,     nha's  he  that  Sandy  Rodgers  ? 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Just  a  workin'  man,  sir— a  Glasgow  mechanic,  and  nae  mur.  JudgiB* 
fra  my  ain  experience — a  gey  wi&  ane  amang  a'  sorts  o'  lassies^-it's  up 
without  a  spice  o'  netur. 

NORTH. 

It  is  admirable — equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Bums.  Yet  it  and 
others — some  pieces,  too,  of  no  little  merit,  of  a  serious  character — were 
written,  Sandy  lias  told  us,  not  during  hours  of  leisure,  but  amidst  Uie  bustle 
and  turmoil,  the  din  of  the  clanking  steam-enffine,  and  the  deafening  rattle 
of  machinery,  while  the  operation  of  conunittuig  them  to  paper  was  gene- 
rally performed  amidst  the  squalling  and  clamour  of  children  around  the 
hearth,  now  iu  the  pet  of  childish  quarrel,  and  now  surrounded  with  mirtb* 
and  fun,  and  frolic.  And  Sandv  is  a  sober  and  industrious  man.  So,  too, 
is  my  ingenious  friend  Dugald  Moore  of  G!a8|i;ow,  whose  poems — both 
volumes — are  full  of  uncommon  power — and  frequently  exhibit  touches 
of  true  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

And,  therefore,  nae  members,  either  o'  them,  o*  ony  Temperance  Society. 

MR  MVLLION. 

Temperance  Society !  lliere  is  the  topmost  pitch  of  humaJOL^^^SLV^  K^Ss9« 

folk  with  squeamish  stomachs,  to  wliom  t3[i»t«  "fiwMXjfe  ^Vwai^>®^^ 

ibimbJe-full^tiome  sumphs  who,  ift  tbdr  ttteiqMaLVf  «ik^  iflBL\j«^»^???^^J^ 

rit'^^mBen  who  would  grudge  a  do&t  to  wi^  lilMte  iftAf^MS^^^^'^*'^^^ 


owl 


icucs  lur  propagating  Christian  knowledge  ar. 
Hoeietics  for  putting  down  the  heatlienish  habit 
Cliristians.    I  know  a  gentleman,  who,  having  got  i 
ing-house,  is  now  setting  OE  foot  "  a  Society  tor  tl 
nejs," 

8HBPHBRD. 

Haw— haw — haw ! 

NORTH. 

I  assure  you,  James,  it  is  no  laughing  matter,  wh( 
for  his  subscription. 

SHEPHBRD. 

Which  'II  a'  gang— every  plack  o't— like  maist  itl 
tions — for  eatin'  and  drinkin^  to  the  Boards  The  ri 
awfu'  puzzlers.  For  ma  part,  I  think  the  maist  effect 
Christianity  is,  in  a  lawfu'  way,  to  propagate  Christi 

TICKLBR. 

So  many  missionaries  diink,  James;  and  the  plat 
very  successful  in  the  South*Sea  Islands. 

CHAPLAIN  HNOX. 

Of  late  years,  sir,  let  pie  tell  you,  the  abuses  that  h 
tem  have  been  in  a  great  measure  put  an  end  to.  -  Tl 
mation — and  all  our  missionaries  now  take  out  wivee« 

SHEPHERD. 

Ise  warrant  it  Hae  the  birkies  got  manses  and  stc 
doot^their  bits  o*  bouries  and  the&  tythe  o'  yams. 

CHAPLAIN  ENOX. 

The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Our  mission 
PrdtestantiBm  ol>eys,  sanctioiiB,  and  strengthens  the 
the  missionaries  she  sends  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  t 

**  Do  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  n 
by  cultivating  and  encouraging,  faotli  by  precept  and  e: 
NiAL  Affections,  inclusive,  aa  you  know,  James,  of  a 
tuousest^  discreetest,  best,'*  in  poor  fallen,  yet  not  utt 
to  be  restored,  human  »»•♦■••—    *  -  ^  •• 
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Providence  sends  to  consummate  the  work.  A  John  Knox  was  needed — 
and  a  John  Knox  was  sent — from  heaven,  James,  as  all  good  and  great  men 
are,  who  perform  God's  behests  on  earth. 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  that's  your  creed  ?  There— consider  that  we  hae  sheuck  hatins.— 
What's  the  meanin'  o'  this  seelence  ?  Tlie  weffht  o'  the  wee'st  bool,  trun- 
tled  owre't  bj  a  wean,  '11  break  the  first  inyisiole  veil  o'  ice  let  drap  on't 
frae  the  fin^r  o'  frost  on  the  blue  breest  o'  a  bit  lochie,  but,  ere  lang,  tlw 
surface,  sohd  as  a  stane-floor,  wull,  without  ever  gein  a  crack,  support  twft 
parishes  at  the  curlin*.    Let's  hae  a  thaw. 

TICKLER. 

Nothing  comes  so  near  my  imagination  of  the  day  of  iudgment,  as  a ''  sud- 
den syncope  and  solemn  pause"  at  an  after-dinner  table — when  the  com- 
pany look  as  if  they  knew  not  whether  they  had  lost  or  won — ^when  the  glib 
cannot  even  stammer — the  stammerers  become  tongue-tied — and  the  tongue* 
tied  stare  as  if  they  had  been  boni  dumb.  The  silence  finally  gets  so  in- 
tense,  that  it  is  absolutely  louder  than  thunder. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  maist  insane  solecism,  Mr  Tickler.  That  a  negative  quantity 
should  hae  the  power  o'  the  square  rute  o'  an  infinite  series  o'  incalculable 
nummers ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  admire  the  rare  intrepidity  of  the  man,  of  whom,  on  such  an  awful  oc- 
casion, the  liberated  and  grateful  company  would  say,  wiUi  Coleridge,  could 
they  speak,  *'  He  is  tibe  first  that  dared  to  burst  into  that  silent  sea." 

MODERN  PTTHAGOREAIf. 

The  idea  that  such  silence  is  louder  than  thunder— hek)  for  from  being,  my 
beloved  Shepherd,  an  insane  solecism— (an  expression,  by  the  way,  dark 
with  the  unintelligibility  of  true  genius)— seems  to  me,  Mr  Tickler,  rather 
to  fall  short  than  to  transcend  the  feeling  of  such  a  moment,  in  itself  a  cen* 
tury.  The  thunder  which  such  silence  resembles  is  too  loud  for  the  ear 
of  man  to  hear  it  except  in  the  faintest  degree-— and  finally  becomes,  I 
humbly  think,  more  like  the  breathless  hush  that  precedes  the  earthquake 
«— when  man  and  beast  seem  all  insensate  as  mute  statues,  and  the  soul 
scarce  conscious  of  its  existence  Is  felt  as  Death-in-Life. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  believe.  Doctor,  that  the  use  of  opium  is  frequent  among  the  working 
classes  in  manufacturing  towns  ? 

MODERN  PTTHAGOREAN. 

It  is,  sir. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Do  you  approve  of  it  ? 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

I  should  wish  to  speak  with  difildence — with  deference— in  the  presence 
of  a  man  of  distinguished  genius,  who  is  himself  a  living  and  an  illustriouB 
proof  that  opium,  even  when  taken  in  quantities  Aat,  before  the  publication 
of  the  **  Confessions."  would  have  seemed,  to  physicians,  in  the  country  at 
least,  incredible— of  the  effects  of  the  distillation  from  the  poppy.  Yet,  that 
these  effects  are  always  pernicious,  and  often  fatal,  when  me  use  of  opium 
has  been  carried  to  any  excess,  is — I  spedc  humblv — in  my  opinion,  the  ge- 
neral rule,  not  weakened,  perhaps,  by  one  splendid  exception.  There  are 
in  the  human  constitution  such  extraordinary  idiosyncrasies,  that  no  phy- 
sician will  be  so  rash  as  to  assert  that  some  there  may  not  be — and  one  such, 
sir,  allow  me  to  say,  must  be  yours — with  which  opium  takes  kindly,  and 
acts  so  as  to  induce  over  the  mind,  not  weakness  and  obfuscation,  but 
strength  and  brightness  of  all  the  intellectual  powers.  I  should  assuredly 
think  80 — reasoning  either  A  prtort— if,  indeea,  such  reasoning  can  be  ap- 
plied pure  in  medical  science— or  from  induction. 

ENGLISH  OPfUM-EATER. 

Allow  me  to  aay,  sfr,  that  the  opinion  you  novr  ^x^^t^  ^'^  ^xjJqx^-^  Jc^ 
fri!/cA/0lioii/dliave  expected  from  the  autkoviAiibA''  K3w8Wftl?*  ^\iA^'« 
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most  ingenious  and  philoHophicAl  Treatises  which  have,  in  our  days,  beea 
contributed  to  medical  science. 

MODERN.  rYTlIAOOREAN. 

A  mere  trifle— in  my  estimation — I  assure  you,  Bir,-^nothing  but  a  humble 
thesis. 

ENGLISU  OPIUM-BATER. 

Will  you  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  inform  me,  from  your  own  experionce, 
whether  you  diink  opium  or  spirituous  liquors,  taken  for  the  same  purpose,— 
we  shall  suppose  at  present,  mtoxication^ — be  the  more  hurtful  r  I  put  tiie 
question,  sir,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  Introduced  a  few  minutes  ago 
by  Mr  North — and  so  very  picturesquely  painted  by  Mr  Mullion— on  Tem- 
perance Societies. 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

Let  me  confine  myself,  sir,  first  to  the  moral  question.  Spirituous  liquors 
irritate  the  blood  and  the  brain,  and  excite  to  wrath^rage — ^fury — and  the 
most  mortal  quarrels.  Thence  many — most  of  the  violent  crimes  that  bring 
miserable  men  to  the  gallows.  But,  sir,  no  instance  has  come  within  my 
knowledge  of  an  opium-eater — at  least  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland — Shaving 
been  hanged. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  capital  argument — and  quite  unanswerable. 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

Again,  opium,  whether  in  pill  or  drop,  is,  I  believe,  in  this  country,  almost 
always  taken  in  secret,  or  in  parties  or  two  or  three— at  least  I  never  knew 
or  heard  of  any  member  of  an  Opium-Club.  Drunkards  congregate  toge« 
ther->and  thence  by  sympathy — iutenser  corruption.  Thus  disease  and  de- 
linquency are  brewed  togetlier — and  what  have  you  but  a  poisonous  scum  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Sir,  you  speak  well  and  wisely — and  therefore  I  ask,  would  not,  in  your 
opinion,  opium  be  a  safer  substitute  to  the  poor,  for  spirituous  liquors  ? 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

From  the  premises  I  have  laid  down,  I  leave  a  gentleman  of  your  logical 
powers,  for  yourself  to  draw  the  c4)nclu8ion.  But  I  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  sajriug,  that  by  the  use  of  opium,  such  as  it  is,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I 
confine  myself  to  tliat,  in  this  country,  less  evilr--far  lees — ^nay,  compara^ 
tively  litUe-^is  done  to  the  morals  of  those  among  the  lower  classes  who  are 
addicted  to  that  drug,  than  among  the  lower  classes  by  spirituous  liquors  to 
drunkards.  This  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  number  of  those  who  tako 
opium  to  excess  is  comparatively  small  indeed — nay,  among  the  poor,  I 
never  knew  one  such  case — whereas  drunkenness  fatally  is  a  national  vice, 
— with  us  almost  at  once  an  Epidemical  disease — a  contagion — and  an  in- 
fection. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  may  it  not  be,  that  the  moderate  use  of  opium  among 
the  working  classes  in  manufacturing  towns — and  you  seem  to  believe  that 
there  it  is  rarely  immoderate — is,  in  a  moral  view,  preferable  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  which  you  rightly  say  is  there  so  prevalently  immoderate 
as  to  deserve  the  names  you  have  now  so  eloquently  inflicted  upon  it,  and  the 
fearful  character  you  have  drawn  of  its  effects  in  your  admirable  little  book  ? 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

This  I  will  say,  sir,  that  any  means  of  making  the  wretched  fon^t  or  en- 
dure their  miseries,,  used  in  the  shape  of  any  other  drug,  must  be  better, 
and  that  none  can  be  so  bad  as — spirituous  liquors  used  to  such  an  excess 
as  to  make  men  and  women  habitual  drunkards.  And  this  I  say  freely, 
without  at  all  compromising  my  opinion,  tiiat,  among  the  poor,  the  use  of 
opium  is  an  almost  unmixed  evil. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Pardon  me,  sir, — ^but  in  many  cases — ^when  taken  medicinally — it  may 

not  he  an  evil  at  all;  for  mark  my  word — iiie<<ictita%/-~and  who  can  say, 

fyAen  eighteen  hours'  toil  out  of  the  four-and-twenty  have  bowed  down  both 

soul  au€t body  to  the  dusty  a  few  drops  vk.  li^iF^^^^"^  "^if  nnitV^fr,  m  ii^g^\MWi». 
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your  eulighteued  humanity — would  prescribe ;  but  still,  in  the  destitution  of 
other,  and  perhaps  better,  medicine, — in  the  destitution  of  sustaining  and 
restoring  food,  it  may  act  as  a  charm — and  not  as  a  baneful  charm— <Ni 
those  whose  heart-strings  are  as  weary  as  their  backs,  loins,  and  reins,  and 
who  are  thus  lulled  into  endurance  or  oblivion* 

SHBPHERD. 

You  twa  hae  exhousted  the  subject  I  never  heard  ony  question  mafaf 
ably  argued  on  baith  sides, — ^wi'  mair  caution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  uwir 
sagacity ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  while  you're  baith  in  the  richt,  and 
hae  aojuitted  yourselves  till  admhration,  you  hae  baith  left  it  preceeaelv 
whare  it  was  afore  either  o*  you  opened  his  mouth, — and,  therefore,  lur- 
De  Quushy,  as  there  are  about  twenty  bottles  a'  staunin  afore  you,  and 
some  o'  them  may  be  wanted,  will  ye  set  them  armarch  like  a  squadron  o* 
the  East  Lothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  passing  in  single  files  on  Portobello 
sands,  under  the  inspection  o'  Ck)lonel  Ross  and  the  Staff  o'  the  Fourth 
Dragoons  ? 

MR  BULLBR. 

I  never  saw  better  mounted  troops  in  my  life.  Blood  and  bone  abao* 
lutely  fit  for  Leicestershire. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Ton  honour,  they  wheeled  into  line  like  old  uns.  The  Duke  of  Rutland** 
corps  was  reckoned,  I  believe,  among  the  cracks,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  my  own  troop,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen ;  yet  in  that  last  charg^e,  I 
had  my  eye  chiefly  on  the  Edinborough,  and  the  Dalinahoy,  I  think  ye  call  it- 
town  and  country — and,  split  my  timbers,  if  I  ever  saw  prettier  lightnings 
or  ever  heard  prettier  thunder,  smce  I  knew  a  herd  of  cows  from  a  squadron 
of  cavalry.  They  were  as  compact  as  an  electric  cloud  in  a  storm,  and 
wheeled  as  simultaneously  as  a  cloud  in  a  change ^f  wind;  yet  my  excel- 
lent  friend.  Cornet  Home,  tells  me  that  they  had  been  but  a  week  on  duty. 
Why,  gentlemen,  judging  from  what  1  saw  on  Saturday,  confound  me  if  you 
are  not  a  nation  of  Centaurs. 

MR  DULLER. 

The  Edinburgh's  mess-parties  were  quite  bang-up  to  the  mark.  Tuesday's 
mess,  in  particular,  was  a  gem.  Lord  Elcho  made  the  best  chairman  I  ever 
heard  in  my  life ;  and  for  my  own  single  self,  why  I  do  not  scruple,  among 
friends,  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  carried  so  rapidly,  yet  so  impercepCK 
bly,  down  the  stream  of  wit,  fun,  and  frolic,  flowing  from  one  end  of  the 
table  to  tlie  other,  that  long  ere  midnight,  I  found  myself  on  the  shore  df 
the  sea  of  oblivion. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  faith,  Mr  Biller,  you  and  Mr  Shooard  speak  weel  for  Englishmen. 

MR  BULLER. 

You  flatter  us,  my  good  fellow,  but  we  both  labour  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  as  yet  but  imperfectly  acquired  the  Scotch  accent  Had  we  but 
a  slight  smack  of  yours,  my  dear  ^epherd,  with  a  tinge  of  your  truly  Do- 
ric dialect,  we  might,  on  our  return  to  tongue-tied  England,  exhibit^  if  not  a 
choice,  a  passable,  specimen  of  the  unriviuled  eloquence  of  Scotchmen.    " 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  cuttin'.  You're  twa  queer  deevils;  and  thourii  baith  married  noo, 
like  inysell,  just  as  bly the's  wlian  we  took  a  shot  thegeUier  at  Dr  Pawr's  wig 
when  traveliin'  through  the  Highlans  that  memorable  owtumn  wi'  the  Tent 

MR  SEWARD. 

Aye.  my  dear  bard,  that  wig  is  now  out  of  frizEle-— that  skull  is  now  emp- 
tied of  all  its  Latin  and  all  its  Greek.  The  thousandth  and  one  funeral  in- 
scription written  by  the  Doctor  was  for  the  greatest  scholar,  in  his  ejres,  he 
ever  immortalized— himself— and  all  his  erudition  ia  now  buried  in  the 
dust 

flHEPflniRD* 

What  ?  Pat  he  never  oot  ony  byeuks  ? 

mt  sEWAitn. 
Veif,  JameB,  hie  Remains  are  ia  aeven  \nrf^  No\um»u 
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sHEPnsmD. 
And  a'  buried  i'  the  dust  I  That's  ruefu*  I  But  what  else  cou'd  happen  te 
a  scholar  great  only  in  the  deed  tongues?  Ony  English  I  ever  read  o'^his  k 
sae  like  Latin,  that  I  cou'd  mak  little  way  through't  without  Ainsworth's  Die- 
tionar.  Yet  I  dinna  ken  hoo,  the  style  seemed  very  gran',  and  to  sown 
in  my  Iug8 — for  it  seldom  got  farrer--4ik«  the  famous  Dr  Johnston's  that 
Wrot  the  Rammler. 

MR  BULLSn. 

Dr  Parr,  sir,  wrote  English,  and  food  English  too ;  but  he  liked  a  long 
stride,  and  therefore  took  to  the  stilts.  But  though  strong  in  original  com- 
position— witness  his  Spital  Sermon,  and  that  on  Education—his  chief 
atrength  lay  in  his  leammg — he  was  a  great  scholar. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-BATBR. 

A  great  Latin  scholar,  perhaps,  Air  Buller— but,  pardon  me,  sir,  not  a 
great  Greek  one.  His  knowleoge  of  Uie  Latin  language  was  indeed  great 
— ^but  wliat  proof  have  we  of  his  Grecian  lore  ?  He  who  could  speak  sneer- 
Ingly  of  Person's  '*  Metrical  Conundnuna"  could  not  have  been  a  finished 
Greek  scholar— nor— 

SHEPHERD. 

.Oh«  ma  deer  freen',  Mr  De  Qunshy— dinna  be  angry  wi'  me,  sir — ^but  I 
fieseech  ye  no  to  spile  a  Noctes  Ambroeianse,  on  sic  an  occasion  as  this,  wi' 
tmy  disputations  about  an  auld  pedant  like  Dr  Pawr.  I  ca'  on  Mr  Shooard 
for  a  sang;  for  I've  gotten  a  sair  tiiroat  mysell,  and  Fm  no  gaun  to  sing  the 
nicbt.  Mr  Shooard,  man,  sing  a  sang,  sir— and  put  an  end  to  the  dispute— 
for  I  see  by  Mr  Biller's  een  that  he  s  caatin'  about  in  his  mind  for  a  re{in- 
der,  and  o'  Porson's  Metrical  Conundrums  there'll  be  nae  end,  if  the  twa 
get  intul  gripps. 

MR  SEWARD. 

I  was  80  much  delighted  with  a  stave  sung  by  Sergeant  Scott  t'other 
night,  at  the  mess  of  the  Edinborough,  that  I  bened  a  copy  from  that  incom- 
parable yeoman,  and  shall  attempt  it,  though  a  Southron,  to  please  the 
Shepherd.— (  Sings,) 


**  Let  others  talk  of  Elcho^ 

Of  brave  Lieutenant  Hay, 
Of  Donald  Horne,  our  Cornet, 

Or  our  Staff-Sergeant  gay  i 
Mach  aa  I  love  theae  heroes, 

Their  fame  a  speck  appears 
To  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row, 

Of  Aitohesoo's  Carlnneeri^ 

''  Our  troop  contains  some  spooaio^ 

That  shame  their  bouny  uags, 
And  bump  upon  their  saddles 

Like  to  a  miller  s  bags ; 
But  these,  our  pride  and  glory, 

Sit  firm  upon  their  rears, 
'Mid  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row, 

Of  Aitchesoirs  Carabineers. 

**  Sir  John  himself  doth  wonder 

When  they  recover  ranlcs. 
They  come  like  claps  of  thunder, 

I>escending  on  our  flanks ; 
In  fact,  they're  more  like  Centaurs 

Than  common  caTaliers-^ 
O  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row, 

Of  Aitcheson's  Carabineers  ! 


**  Some  people  In  the  eharging 

Are  shy  about  the  tqueese ; 
Bat  theae  dreaa  by  their  SergMot, 

And  nerer  mind  their  kneea* 
And  from  the  earriage-windoirs 

Look  out  the  pretty  dears, 
For  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row. 

Of  Aitchesoo'a  Carabineers. 

"  They  show  their  taste,  I  ntckoiw-. 

For  slipping  blades  they  be— 
And  1*11  lay  gold  upon  it, 

Take  captive  many  a  she. 
£dina*8  lovely  goddesses 

May  well  desert  their  spheres. 
To  pull  caps  for  the  bear  skins 

Of  Altcbeson*s  Carabineers. 

^  Then  sure  to  Sergeant  Aitcheson 

A  bumper  now  is  due ; 
He  drill'd  our  noble  skirmishers. 

He  brought  their  worth  to  view. 
May  we  all  ride  together 

For  many  happy  jrcars. 
To  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row. 

Of  Aitcheson*8  Carabineers  !*' 


^    ,  SHEPHERD. ( afUr  ^nai  afplmMt^ 

Gude!  What's  your  hicht,  Mr  ShooMdf 
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SHEPHERD. 

You're  a  strapper  I  Ob,  man !  but  you*re  wonnerfully  filled  up  Bin*  we 
were  in  the  Highlands.  Then  you  looked  like  the  pole  o'  the  Tent — now 
Kke  tiie  mV6m  o*  an  aik  tree.  I  was  then  really  feared  for  consumption. 
At  denner  your  appeteet  used  to  ba  brochtto  a  staun-still  by  a  single  grooaa 
and  a  cut  o'  sawmont— but  the  day.  It  wasna  twa  o'  baith  that  wud  hae 
dackened  its  pace;  and  I  was  as  weel  pleased  as  muckle  astonished  at  the 
poor  and  vareety  o'  your  stammack. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Pretty  well  for  a  Southron. 

SHEPHERD. 

For  a  Southron,  said  ye,  Mr  Shooard  ?  Oh,  man,  I  was  but  jokin'  yim 
time  I  Englishers  are  the  wale  o*  the  yirth.  I  never  shall  hae  dune  la« 
mentin'  that  I  was  na  yedicated  at  Oxford. 

MR  SEWARD. 

A  genfleraah  commoner  of  Christ-Church.  You  would  have  b6en  a  dar* 
Iniff  with  Cyril  Jackson,  and  taken  a  first-class  degree,  to  a  dead  certainly, 
in  Lit  Hum. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet  it  micht  hae  deeden*d  the  sowle  o'  poetry  within  me— and  I  wud  na 
kae  lost  the  Queen's  Wake  for  a  mitre. 

MR  BULLER. 

Whv,  my  dear  fellow,  had  you  gone  into  our  church,  ere  now  you  had 
been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,    tlowley  is  not  your  senior. 

MR  SEWARD. 

And  haply  been— a  rat 

MR  BULLER. 

Howley,  Seward,  was  no  rat 

MR  SEWARD. 

Yet  he  squeaked  like  one. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  would  hae  made  my  father  and  my  mother  baith  unco  unhappy  to  hae 


either  the  faither  that  begat  me,  or  the  mither  that  bare  me,  would  hae 
whatted  a  kail-gully  on  my  heart 

MR  SEWARD. 

Pray,  Mr  Hogg,  did  you  ever  serve  king  and  country  in  a  military  capacity  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  was  trumpeter  tuU  the  Selkrig  Troop. 

MR  SEWARD. 

And  who,  my  bold  bugle,  taught  you  the  points  of  war  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

You  see,  sir,  when  I  was  a  callant,  it  happened  that  the  banes  o'  some 
great,  big,  muckle,  enormous  beast,  that  maist  likely  had  perished  in  the 
Flood,  were  dug  up  in  a  moss  that  the  Dyeuck's  folk  were  draining  intil 
awrable — a  Yelk — and  my  faither  happened  to  get  ane  o'  the  horns.  It  was 
as  Boon's  a  saplin' — for  moss,  ye  ken,  *s  an  antiscepUc*  For  years,  simmer 
and  wunter,  1  used  to  gang  routin'  about  the  braes  by  sunset,  wi'  my  lang 

horn,  and  whan  I  grew       ' .    -  -  -__ 

trived  keys  till 't;  sae 
save  the  King,*'  and  ' 

Laidlaw's,  I  coud  ac4M>mpany  the  lassies  on't  at  ony  air  amaist  whatsom- 
ever,  and  a  bonny  accompanyment  it  was,  sir,  accepp,  aiblins,  noo  and  than, 
rather  a  hue  owre  loud.  When  the  Selkrig  corp  was  raised,  a'  een  turned 
to  me  for  the  trumpeter,  and  I  obey*d  the  ca*  o*  the  kintra.  After  the  great 
elk-horn,  I  made  nae  banes  o*  the  sma'  bugle,  and  burst  about  ^  4vo«».  ^ 
them  wi*  strecht-forrit  blastin'— but  the  captaiu  %o\  wa  cmX  ^tl ^for^^'^^^^ 
me  o'  the  finest  gold,  and  It'e  to  Ibe  for©  y^  \u  %\mV«^  ask  ^aDLXi^-^araoi. 
the  family,  wiAoat  a  flaw. 


Mil  miiut.wtt.  ..  «  -_xi 
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the  most  truly  constitutional  and  nsdonal  force  that  ^ever  guarded  the  inter* 
nal  peace  of  a  great  kingdom. 

SHEPHEaO. 

Ay,  and  the  cheapest  too,  sir.  The  vem  horses  fai  plough  or  harrow 
were  indignant  at  that  measure;  and  the  meenister's  cowte  nimsell,  that 
used  to  carry  the  doctor  as  chaplain,  though  lume  o'  tiie  akeigfaeel,  had  your 
friend  the  Markee  offered  to  munt  him,  mer  his  unpatriotic  dissohition  o* 
the  Soor-Mulks,  wud  hae  funked  the  Secretary  for  nome-AfiUrs  outower 
the  Carter. 

MR  DULLER. 

By  what  other  means  can  the  martial  spirit  of  a  people  he  so  invigorated, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  being  brutalised  by  any  of  that  feroci^  which 
tdmost  always  belongs  perhaps  to  your  regular  troopers  whose  duty  and  de« 

light  is  in  foreign  service  ? 

SHEPHERD* 

Then,  sir,  think  what  an  effek  it  had  upon  the  women  folk  ?  The  wife 
lookin*  on  "  our  John,*'  wi*  his  formidable  fur  cap,  and  braw  regimentals  on, 
and  wi'  swurd  by  his  side,  and  naething  wantin'  but  mustashiesto  mak  him 
an  e  ven-doon  rcglar  dragon,  wou'd  as  sune  hae  taen  their  ain  bill  by  the  horns 
as  hae  dreamed  o'  hen-peckin'  sic  a  fire-eater; — ^the  lasses,  whan  they  saw 
tlieir  sweethearts  char^n'  on  the  Hair^laugh  Moss,  as  the  leevin*  whirl- 
wund  passed  by,  felt,  ilka  ane  o'  them,  that  the  nicht  afore,  perhaps,  her 
mou  had  been  preed  by  a  hero,  wha,  if  the  beacons  bleesed,  wou'd  return  to 
her  arms,  after  havin'  driven  the  French,  wi'  Bonaparte  at  their  head,  intil 
the  sea.  Love,  sir,  you  ken,  is  aye  *'  like  a  dizziness ;"  but  in  those  days,  it 
was  a  dizziness  in  which  a'  the  warld,  and  a'  human  life,  spun  roun'^o- 
riously  to  the  sound  o'  trumpets.  Mony's  the  time  I  hae  seen  us  SeUurig 
troopers,  ^llopin'  to  drill  or  inspection,  frae  a'  pairts  o*  the  Forest^  ilka  ane 
wi'  a  hizzie  ahint  him,  wi'  her  haun  on  his  heart ;  while  the  hairy  caps  were 
aye  turnin'  roun',  at  every  brae,  for  some  kissing,  that  seemed  to  put  fresh 
mettle  intil  the  horses'  heels,  till  we  were  a'  at  lull  speed,  like  a  marriage 
pairty  ridin'  the  double-brooz. 

MR  SEWARD, 

Drill-husbandry. 

SHEPHERD. 

Come,  Mr  Biller,  follow  Mr  Shooard's  example>  and  gie  us  a  sang. 

BIR  BULLER. 

I  will  chant  my  friend  Lockliart's  n«>ble  strain^  **  The  Broadswords  of 
old  Scotland." 

OMNES, 

Hear — ^hear — ^hear  ! 

MR  DULLER  (sing§,) 

**  Now  there's  peace  on  tlie  shore,  now  there's  calm  on  the  sea» 
Fill  a  glass  to  the  heroes  whose  swords  kept  us  free. 
Right  descendtots  of  Wallace,  Montrose,  and  Dundee. 

Oh !  the  broadswords  of  old  Scotland ! 

And  oh !  the  old  Scottish  broadswords! 

'*  Old  Sir  Ralph  Al>ercrombv,  the  ffood  and  the  brave! 
Let  him  flee  n-om  our  board,  let  him  sleep  with  the  slave. 
Whose  libation  comes  slow  while  we  honour  his  grave. 
Oh !  the  broadswords,  &c. 

"  Though  he  died  not  like  him  amid  victory's  roar, 
Thoueh  disaster  and  gloom  wove  his  shroud  on  the  ribora, 
Not  the  less  we  remember  the  s[^t  of  Moore. 
Oh !  tlie  broadswords,  &c. 

'^  Ksa  A  p/ace  B'ith  the  fallen  the  Uving  ahalL  clatei 
IV07J  eutwine  in  one  wrelith  every  (^orinua  vanya. 
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^  Coani  the  rockfl  of  the  Spef  ,  count  the  grovefl  of  the  Forth, 
Count  the  stars  in  the  clear  doudless  heaven  of  the  North, 
Then  go  hhizon  their  numhiav,  their  names,  and  their  worth. 
All  the  hroadswordsi  &C. 

**  The  highest  in  splendour,  the  humhlest  in  place. 
Stand  umted  in  glory  as  kindred  in  race, 
Fw  tlie  private  u  hrother  in  hlood  to  his  Grace. 
Oh  I  the  broadswords,  &c 

**  Then  sacred  to  each,  and  to  all  let  it  be. 
Fill  a  glass  to  the  heroes  whose  swords  kept  us  free, 
Right  descendants  of  Wallace,  Montrose,  and  Dundee. 
Oh !  the  broadswords  of  old  Scotland, 
And  oh !  the  old  Scottish  broadswords  V* 

OMNBS. 

'    Bmvo-~-bravo— bravo  f    . 

SHEPHERD. 

Lockhart's  the  best  sang-writer  at  this  preceese  moment  in  Britain.  IHs 
Spanish  BaUants  I 

MK  BULLER. 

-  He  ought  to  write  poe^y.    He  has  all  the  nerve  of  Dryden. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  faith-— even  his  ain  father-in-law  micht  staun  in  fear  o'  him,  was  he  to 
set  Mmsell  to  some  great  poem.  But  John's  no  ambitious  in  that  line ;  and 
<dell  -tak  me  gin  I  dinna  thmk  he  lauchs  in  his  sleeve  at  leeterature  a'thciffe- 
tfaer,  at  the  verra  time  that  he*s  ane  o'  its  brichtest  ornaments. — ^Biit  did 
je  twa  Oxonians  ever  see  a  Dowo* 

MR  SEWARD. 

Sir? 

MR  BULLER. 

Sir? 

SHEPHERD. 

Did  ye  twa  Oxonians,  I  say,  ever  see  a  Dowg  ?  O'Bronte— O'Bronte— 
O'Bronte ! 

[O'Bronte  bursts  open  the  door  of  the  Sanctum,  and,  placing  his 
paws  on  North's  shoulders,  looks  towards  the  Eperyne* 

There's  a  pictur  I  'T would  be  hard  to  say  whilk  fizzionomy's  tiie  mair 
sagawceous.  It*s  a  gude  sign  o'  a  dowg,  sirs,  when  his  face  grows  like  his 
master's.  It's  a  proof  he's  aye  glowerin'  up  in  his  master's  een,  to  disco- 
ver what  he's  thinkin'  on ;  and  then,  without  the  word  or  wave  o'  com- 
maun',  to  be  aff  to  execute  the  wuU  o'  his  silent  thocht,  whether  it  be  to 
wear  sheep  or  rug  doon  deer.  Hector  got  sae  like  m^,  afore  he  dee'd, 
that  I  remember,  when  I  was  owre  lazy  to  ^ang  till  the  kirk,  I  used  to  send 
him  to  tak  my  place  in  the  pew,  and  the  minister  never  kent  the  difference. 
Indeed,  he  ance  asked  me  neist  day  what  I  thocht  o'  the  sermon ;  for  he 
saw  me  wonnerfu'  attentive  amang  a  rather  sleepy  congre^tion.  Hector 
and  me  gied  ane  anither  sic  a  look,  and  I  was  feared  Mr  Paton  wud  hae 
observed  it;  but  he  was  a  simple,  primitive,  unsuspectin'  auld  man — a 
very  Nathaniel  without  guile,  and  jafoused  naetbing;  though  baith  Hector 
and  me  was  like  to  spli^  and  the  dCowg,  after  lauchin'  in  his  sleeve  for  mair 
nor  a  hundred  yards,  could  staun't  nae  langer,  but  was  obliged  to  loup  awa 
owre  a  hedge  into  a  potawtoe  field,  pretending  to  hae  scented  partridges. 

MR  BOBBRT  HOWIE. 

A  Dowg  hideed  \  How  he  wou'd  rug  doon  the  tinklers !  Oh !  Mr  North — 
methinks  I  see  our  auldfreenf  Fao%  (celebrated  by  you  in  **  Christopher 
in  his  Sporting  Jacket" — the  best  thing  you  ever  wrote,)  wha  ance  loupit 

-  doon,  in  a  mistak,  after  a  hawk,  fira  the  tap  o'  the  Meams  Castle,  and  sa  tar 
from  breaking  any  of  his  boneat  QBXMOvaxkC  \)3a  !l%j^\!t\^<^W)«:^  ^N^t  ^ 
noosaie  that  his  ftt*  bad  started  fnuker-a^aX  cnQL.^e^\s(^%siVW^^a^^^Q^^9^^ 

iung  bar  a^n  him  shpolder,  Viur-  %  moii&\e%«n^v^«ViW^  ^n^'k  .^^^s^  "^ 

M  turn  I  Only  O'BroDte,  as  you  n*  Um,*ft  A»-\Aa^^iiiA^^^»^^3«sft==«^ 


-tv  jAUKS  BALLANTYNE. 

ne  IS,  Mr  Howie.    And  his  8tone  image  stande,  i 
at  the  poHtern-gate  of  Abbotsford,  whicli  in  life  he  g 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Vm  sorry  for*t — for,  by  your  account  of  him,  tbe 
a  gran'  fecht. 

MR  JAMBS  BALLANTYNE. 

Pardon  me,  Mr  Howie — but  they  would — like  3 
Mr  North — our  venerable  Friend  and  Instructor — ha 
side.  Never,  till  this  moment,  felt  I  the  full  force  of  i 
line — Mr  Howie — 

^  Dew4app*d  like  Thessalian  bulls* 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

No  poet  since  Homer  has  ever  made  such  noble  ui 
ture  in  poetry  as  Scott. 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE. 

Never,  sir. 

ENGUSH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Homer  shewed  Hiat  his  judgment  was  equal  to  hii 
minds  of  the  highest  order — as  in  your  favourite  Shal 
tyne — these  two  faculties,  in  all  their  great  achievemei: 
—or  rather  ^Nutt^tM  equis — ^not  else  omnipotent  and  r< 
fore,  Homer,  in  his  Odyssey — (and  that  it  is  not  his 
that  could  only  have  origimited  in  the  dunderhead  of 
it  being,  Uiough  myriad-minded,  yet  one  Tale — he  inti 
and  tliat  one  doff,  observe,  sir,  but  on  one  occasion, 
lantyne,  is  there  in  the  whole  range  of  real  or  fictitioi; 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  always  excepted) ; 
and  sublimely  patlietic  ?  When  the  sesrsoul-sick  VVi 
home  at  last,  witli  face  and  form,  though  boUi  still  mi 
by  winds  and  waves  as  to  escape  even  faintest  recogni 
eyes  and  human  hearts  that  yet  loved  their  Ulysses 
household  nurse,  who  bad  tended  him  as  the  bright 

the  palace-gates  of  old — and  even  She  mi  ivi«'^» 

his  head  on  *^^  i.-sj  • 
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that  can  baitli  work  in  clay  and  in  worda,  Dinna  hurry  ye^and  you're,  at 
times,  nae  less  nor  yeloauent  in  your  diacoorae ;— and  ai  for  fMietry,  your 
Terses,  Mr  Loivrence,  tliough  they  may  aiblina  bo  sometimes  a  wee  buA 
monotonous,  frae  your  bein'  sae  fond  o*  the  Spenserian  stanza,  hae  aye  a  fine 
feelin*  o'  beauty  about  thein — that's  your  ain  darlin'  wordw — PaiUi,  Mf 
Macdonald,  ye  liaunle  the  pen  amaist  as  weeVs  the  mouldin'-stick, — though, 
fortunately,  no  quite  sae  weel  either,  for  wi'  the  ae  muse  you*re  only  toym'» 
and  flirtin',  and  playin',  as  it  were,  for  an  hour's  amusement ;  whereas,  wi  th« 
ither,  you're  payin'  your  addresses  till  her,  sir,  wi'  the  maist  serious  and  hot 
nourable  intentions  o'  makin'  her  your  wife — Na^->you're  married  till  haf 
already, — and  a'  thae  bonny  statutes,  what  are  they  but  your  bairns  ?  Youf 
stanzas  will  mak'  you  respecked  while  leevin',  but  your  statutes,  my  den 
sir,  will  keep  you  immortal  when  you're  dead ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Wliereas,  Sir  Walter  Scott — being,  by  a  prolific  power,  almost  miraculous, 
the  unexhausted  sire  of  a  FamUy  of  Tales,  eadi,  in  its  own  peculiar  duu 
racter,  breathing  of  the  common  origin,  to  which  all  of  them,  by  their  strong 
kindred  resemblance,  may,  even  by  the  most  unobservant  or  indiscrimini^ 
tive,  easily  be  referred — was  not  only  at  liberty,  but  say  rather  constrd^ed 
by  the  all-comprehensive  humanities  of  his  nature,  from  which  the  more  inter 
resting  animals  of  the  inferior  creation  are  not  only  not  excluded,  but»  09 
the  contrary,  by  a  thousand  finest  and  strongest  afiiinities  and  associations, 
necessarily  and  in  rerum  natura,  or  rather  ex  necessitate^  as  it  were  attracted, 
and  when  attracted,  by  a  gentle  violence  for  ever  and  a  day  retained ;-« 
such  a  writer,  I  say,  Mr  Bailantyne,  had  a  perfect  freedom,  not  only  to  elect 
one  of  those  creatures  concerning  whom  lias  arisen  our  present  Ascoum^ 
into  an  active  agent,  or,  I  oueht  rather  to  say,  a  hero,  in  every  one,  without 
cxceptioD,  of  his  most  ima^native  romances, — but  he  shewed  no  less  his 
judgment  and  his  genius  in  bringing  each  individual  canine  champion  fre- 
quently before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  in  each  story  to  play  many  parts,  and 
those  parts  in  general  conducted  to  a  successful  issue, — though  not  unfre- 
quently  the  final  catastrophe  be  such  as  to  purge  the  soul  both  by  pity  and 
terror,— according  to  the  ordinance  and  legislation  of  the  Stagyrite,  whose 
poetics  even  yet  are  by  far  the  most  perfect  model  of  philosophical  criticisfli 
existing  in  any  literature, — providea  always  every  achievement  of  the  anU 
mal  be,  as  in  Sir  Walter's  ^lovels  they  always  eminently  are,  not  only  con* 
ducive  to  the  progress  of  the  plot,  but  in  itself  true  to  the  laws  that  govern 
irrational  life,  and  (which  is  of  equal  necessity)  increasing  in  interest,  per- 
haps in  wonder,  by  an  arithmetical  ratio^— eacn  achievement  not  only  sus- 
taining, but  elevating  the  emotion  excited  by  the  one  immediately  preceding^ 
so  that  on  the  violent  death  of  the  do^,  be  he  deer-hound  or  of  a  lower 

frade,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  natununess  of  his  whole  procedure  from 
rst  to  last,  and  convinced,  I  had  almost  said  in  foro-  conscientia,  that  the 
catastrophe  would  in  nowise  have  been  brought  about  better  by  unassisted 
human  agency  operating  hand  in  huid  with  Fate  or  Fortune,  in  the  find 
disposal  of  great  characters  and  events :  and  thus  Sir  Walter  has  created, 
Mr  Ballantyne,  I  verily  believe,  some  dozen  dogs,  while  each  of  them  per- 
haps plays,  on  an  average,  a  dozen  parts ;  yet  jjuddng  by  my  own  feelings, 
not  a  single  dog,  nor  yet  a  single  act  of  an  indiviaualdog,  could  be  sooner 
destroyea  in  the  Fable,  or  from  the  beginning  entirely  left  out,  withoilt 
great  loss  thereunto,  possibly  without  diminution,  or  even  demolition  of 
all  the  tragic  passion  tnereof,  without  which  a  Tale  of  Dohaff  or  of  Suffering 
must  be  little  better  than  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  unillustrauve  of  any  great 
principles  either  in  human  character  or  in  human  life. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Do  ye  understaun  that,  Mr  Jeems  ? 

MR  JAJIES  BALLANTYNE. 

If  I  do  not,  James — ^my  non-understanding  must  be  set  down  to  my  pwn 
score,  and  not  to  that  of  Mr  De  Quincey*; — for  I  have  seldom — inaeed  I 
may  say  never — heard  the  philoaophy  of  ci\tic\am  %(^  «\iiXMKiiui^^v^^\^i^^ 
tousJjr  applied,  not  to  the  elucidatioii,  (for  Yr\iON»o\A^ds«Ma  wN»NK»sfiM«< 

Oe  aolar  lustre  ?)  of  the  character  ^  S\t  NV«to^f  %  WWK5  >BBBa^g»»l  ■* 


MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE. 

•—also  all  the  most  interesting  and  impreRRivo  trait 
purRuit8,  wliicli,  unnoted  by  mere  naturalists,  are  cl 
tionaryr  experiences  of  shepherds  and  huntsmen,  anc 
Illustrious  friend  himself,  1>efore  whose  eyes  no  dof2^, 
threw  his  shadow,  without,  at  the  same  time,  imprc 
mind  a  distinct  and  ineflbceable  image  of  his  individi 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Jeems  Bannatyne,  you're  a  very  clever  man, 

3»eak~and  aiblins  better  still  to  read  your  writings,  i 
raWma.    You're  the  only  gnde  drawmatic  censor  no 
only  in  Bmbro',  but  in  a'  Scotland. 

NORTH. 

You  once  said  the  same  thing  of  me,  James,  to  my 

SHEPHERD. 

But  now  I  see  baith  your  faces,  and  I  gie  the  pref< 
natyne. 

NORTH. 

Right  I  agree  with  you,  James,  in  thinking  Mr  Bal 
dramatic  critic.  So  much  die  larger  and  more  feathei 
to  pluck  with  him,  about  Miss  Fanny  Kemble. 

OMNES. 

Miss  Fanny  Kemble-^Miss  Fanny  Kemble^Mlss  Ff 

NORTH. 

A  bumper,  gentlemen,  to  the  health,  and  happiness, 
raising  young  niece  of  glorious  old  Sarah !        [It  is  dr 

MR  BULLER. 

The  P^d  Press  in  Town  placed  the  blushing  girl  on  a 
her  own  native  modesty  (and  when  was  youUiful  fes 
adorned  by  diat  charm  ?)  would  have  been  fain,  with 
confusion  of  face,  to  have  hurriedly  descended.  She 
elevation  was  as  unfeelfao^  as  it  was  unjust— -coarsely  • 

SHEPHERD. 
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Were  I  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  gratification  of  my  passion 
for  theatrijcals,  for  thp  indulgence  of  loy*'  strong  propensity  for  the  dwaiaa," 
as  oiir  matcble^  Mathews  says,  TsHouldf  think  it  more  liqiqourable  to. steal 
than'^to  begs  to  pick  a  rich  siquire's  pocket  at  tbe  out^de  ofuie  door,  richer 
than  a  poor  manager's  ^rithin,  and  to  nin  the  chance  of  eiscaping  the  impu- 
tation of  being  a  prig»  rather  than  incur  the  certainty  of  being  known  to  be 
a  pauper. 

SKBPHK&D*    • 

You're  just  twa  prood  fules. . 

MRSK^TARD. 

Hr  Hogg,  there  is  a  greater  difference  than  merely  of  one  syllable-^be* 
tween  humilitv  and  humiliation.  The  receiver  of  such  charitable  do^Rtions^ 
my  dear  Shepherd,  as  he  struts  into  pit  or  boxes,  can  have  no  perception 
either  of  the  r«  xcxov,  or  the  to  T^ixn.  His  proper  place  is*-at  half  price?-* 
the  one  shilling  galler>'. 

SHKPHBBD. 

But  he  wudna  see  there^  sir. 

MR  8KWARD. 

Let  him  smoke  his  cigar  for  supper  in  his  garret  in  QT\j\i  Street 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what  wou*d  become  o'  a  newspaper  without  a  theatrical  critic  ? 

BIR  SEWARD. 

Ha !  I  have  Socratically  brought  you  to  the  point,  Jem.  Let  Uiem  get 
critiques  ^inritten  by  gentlemen.  NoUiing  ungentlemanly  in  living  by  one's, 
wita.  All  professional  men  do  so — and  why  not  critics  ?  If  a  critique  jiu 
Miss  Fanny  Kcmblc's  Juliet  be  worth  a  guinea  to  the  proprietor  of  a  news-. , 
paper,  out  of  his  fob  with  it,  into  the  fob  of  the  gentleman  that  does  the 
article.  And  if  a  ticket  to  the  boxes  be  worth  a  crown  to  gentlemen  in  ge- 
neral, let  the  said  critic  melt  his  guinea,  and  disburden  his  fob  of  a  crowii 
at  the  receipt  of  custom,  like  gentlemen  in  preneral ;  or,  if  noty  then,  that  theiie 
may  be  no  deception,  let  him,  like  a  Blue-gown,  wear  a  badge  on  his  breast^ 
inscribed,  '*  Free  admittance,"  and  then,  instead  of  being  elbowed  on  a  full 
night,,  by.  pauper-paper-puppies  aping  the  airs  of  play  and  pay — we  shall 
know  the  pensioners ;  and  to  prevent  ourselves  from  being  incommoded, 
shew  them,  with  all  appropriate  ceremony,  to  the  door. 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  just  baith  o'  you  twa  prood  fules.        . 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Mr  Ballantyne,  your  Journal  is  a  jewel.  But  has  Miss  Kemble, 
or  has  she  not,  in  tragedy,  fjenius  ?  Her  attitudes — her  whole  personal  de- 
meanour— are  beautiful.  They  are  uniformly  appropriate  to  the  character 
and  to  the  situation — ^aud  in  exquisite  appropriateness  lies-r-Beauty-^the 
poetical  word — in  one  sense— for  it  has  many — for — adaptation.  But  the 
power  of  such  ad^tation  cannot  be  without  a  fine  and  profound  feeling  of- 
that  to  which  it  lends  outward  and  visible  form;  and  that  feeling,  since  it 
regards  the  impersonations  of  the  highest  poetry,  can  exist  only  m  a  mind 
that  has  been  inspired  by  the  breath  of  imagination.  Now,  like  affects  like ; 
and  therefore  the  actress  who  sits,  stands,  looks,  smiles,  sighs,  shrieks, 
swoons,  and  dies — like  Juliet — is  a  girl  of  genius — and  that  girl,  were  there 
not  another  such  in  the  world,  is  the  daughter  of  that  accomplished  actor, 
perfect  gentleman,  and  excellent  man,  my  friend  Charles  Kemble. 

OHNES. 

Hurra—hurra— hurra ! 

NORTH. 

But  not  only  are  Miss  Kemble's  attitudes— J  use  that  term  to  express  her 
entire  action — her  appearance,  her  apparition — beautiful ;  they  are  9^ 
classical,— that  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  Art  breathes  in  and  over  the  ispirit  of 
Nature, — for  both  are  alike  divme,  since  they  have  one  common  oi igin,— aad 
thus  she  often  stands  before  our  eyes,  with  all  the  glowing  warmth  of  a  li- 
ving woman,  inspired  by  some  strong  passion  of  lovei  ox  W46\  ^cci\»^:*^ 
same  time,  ideahxed  into  a  speaking  slaUie,  m  yr\k\^  ^<^  ^^  ^\\\u^  x%^^  N^ 
ferof^red  aad  auhdneil  do\yn  |o  i\k^  ei|U«iMQ>  «a^  ^^WSTOW«»X\|fex^  «^  a«*I5^ 


_,  ..^.u  wiiicn  no  living  actress  may  displac 
self  will  leave  ere  long,  rising  surely,  and  not  sk 
nour  to  another,  till,  in  the  consummation  of  her  si 
powers,  she  shall  place  herself  at  last — listen  all 
1  will  not  dare  to  say  how  near,  or  how  far  belov 
be  it  known  to  all  men — is  unapproacliable  in  he 
constellation,  consisting  of  not  many  stars,  but  th 
Sarah  will  for  ever  be  the  central  light,  round  wh 
nue  to  revolve,  (forgive  my  astronomy,)  and  froi 
light" 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  can  them  do  that  that  never  saw  her  ? 

NORTH. 

That,  James,  is  their  look-out,  and  not  mine, 
cism.    Then  her  voice,  dear  I^Ir  Ballantyne,  her  t 
tragedy — and  the  tragic  is  the  test  of  spoken  mi 
extreme — silver-sweet  and  naturally  mournful ; — t 
Shakspeare,  in  their  hour  of  agony,  breathes  from 
of  his  brain,  the  Joys  and  the  Griefs,  flowing  from 
all  native  there, — In  music  remarried  as  it  were  to  in 
my  ear  fell  so  simply  as  from  Fanny  Kemble. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wush  I  had  said  that !  You're  ay  stealing  mi 
sinner ! 

NORTH. 

What  the  devil  do  the  blockheads  mean  by  telli 
that  her  oraan  is  not  yet  very  strong — and  that  hi 
developed  r  Would  they  have  a  delicate  girl  of  ninei 
across  the  ferry,"  or  to  exhibit  the  proportions  of  i 
ther  of  ten  children,  all  of  whom  she  nursed,  both  < 
at  her  own  ample  bosom,  as  Is  well  seen  upon  her,  1 
band  and  the  astonishment  of  all  the  rest  or  mankin 

SHEFHERD. 

Haw!  haw  I  hnwr 
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own  nose,  not  by  observation,  but  experiment,  and  to  set  the  mucb-agita? 
ted  question  respecting  the  amount  of  his  own  mouth  for  ever  at  rett^  by 
tearmg  it  with  your  two  Uiumbs-^omewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an  Ame- 
rican ^ouger,  with  merely  a  cliange  of  feature — from  ear  to  ear,  which,  as 
it  would  be  monstrous  to  elongate,  you  have  a  good  mind  to  crop, 

8HEFHBRD. 

You  auld  savage ! 

NORTH. 

'Tis  indeed  at'once  ludicrous  and  loathsome  to  hear  such  critical  homuB« 
culi  delivering  final  judgment  on  a  young  lady's  mouth.  They  deliver  it 
with  a  pompous  trepidation,  as  if  they  had  been  sworn  on  a  play-bill  to 
speak  tne  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  to  the  best  of 
tneir  belief,  as  it  shall  not  be  asked  of  them,  and  as  they  shall  answer  to  Mr 
Manager  Murray,  on  the  last  night  of  Miss  Kemble's  performance— so  help 
them,  printer's  devil ! 

MULUON. 

Stop,  stop,  sir.  Remember  the  Chaldee.    You're  getting  a  little  impious. 

SHEPHERD. 

Remember  the  Chaldee  ?  It  was  me  that  wrote  the  Chaldee. 

MULUON. 

Hem!!! 

NORTH. 

Now,  my  dear  Mr  James  Ballantyne— — 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

James,  I  told  you  that  you  were  wrong. 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE. 

Nay,  brother !  '<  that  is  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all.*'  You  did  not  aay 
<«»,  Sandy,  till  you  read  Sir  Walter's  letter. 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

But  I  thought  SO,  lad. 

SHEPHERD. 

Brithers  aye  differs  about  a'  matters  baith  o'  taste  and  judgment— baith 
o*  theory  and  practice — the  affiEurs  baith  o'  this  warld  and  the  next  I  ken 
that  weel  by  my  ain  experience.  A'  my  brithers  are  gude  honest  fallows, 
and  we  would  do  a'  we  could,  in  a  reasonable  way,  for  ane  anither ;  but  in 
maist  maitters  o'  opinion,  frae  the  doctrine  o'  savin'  grace  doon  to  ^e  best 
traps  for  mowdiwarts,  we're  a'  at  daggers-drawing ;  and  it's  impossible  to 
drink  a  gill  wi'  the  doucest  o*  them,  without  findmg  him  as  dour  at  an  ar- 
gument as  a  wuddy. 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE. 

It  cannot  but  be  disheartening  to  me,  gentlemen — and  what,  in  common 
parlance,  is  called  a  "  damper" — to  know  that  I  have  broached  an  opinion 
on  the  genius  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  in  The  Journal — (necessity  alone 
could  compel  me,  at  a  Noctes  Ambrosianse,  to  name  so  very  humble  a 

I>enodical — yet,  though  humble,  I  hope  honourable) — which  I  have  since 
earned  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Christopher  North  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
But  though  to  such  authorities  I  bow  my  head,  here  and  thus— (ftoiriw^ 
urbanely  to  Mr  North) — 1  cannot,  will  not — even  to  them — surrender  my 
judgment. — {Hear,  hear!) — You,  sir,  have  been  so  kind  as  to  express  a 
fiavourable  opinion  generally  of  my  taste  and  feeling  in  theatrical  criti- 
cism— and  though  I  dare  not  believe  that  I  deserve  your  eulogium,  vet, 
knowing  the  honesty  of  my  intentions,  I  confess  that  I  heard  it  with  pride. 
T\Tiat  heart,  sir,  could  be  insensible  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  your  most 
poetical  and  philosophical  delineation  of  Uie  genius  of  a  true  Tragic  Actress  ? 
Assuredly  not  mine.  But  does  that  genius  belong  to  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  ? 
I  have  said — No.  Remembering  her  in  her  best  character,  I  cannot  recog- 
nise the  Original  in  that  Picture.  That  may  be  my  misfortune — not  that 
of  the  amiable  and  ingenious  girl,  whom  in  comedy  I  ventured  to  call  already 
more  than  good,  and  to  predict  that  erelong  she  would  tiq\>  \^^  \^%i^  ^^^sao^ 
great  I  fear  not  that  in  that  iudgnient  1  a\ial\  \>e  io\xTLdToi%\ai&»GL%  W^^ 
tbst  in  the  other  I  may.  And  happy  indeed,  seui^em<bii)>N^  ^.  \»>^  "5^ 
dm^bter  of  Cbwlen  KemW^  and  the  niece  of  ^wli  ^-^sia  ^iBiJ&KS^^^^ 
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perhaps,  never  yet  has  been  exhibited  on  any  stage,  the  union  in  one  lady 
of  the  highest  power,  both  in  Tragedy  and  in  Comedy ;  and  that  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble  will  be  hailed  ])y  admiring  audiences,  on  the  same  night,  as  Thalia 
and  Melpomene. 

OMNBS. 

Hear,  hear  hear ! 

MR  ALEXANDER  DALLANTYNE — {tO  MR  BLACRWOOD.) 

James  has  spoken  well,  and  has  more  than  redeemed  his  lost  credit. 
—Has  he  not,  Mr  North  ? 

NORTH. 

He  has.  My  dear  A.  B.,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  your  voice.  Believe  me, 
when  I  say,  that  you  do  uot  sit  below  the  salt  in  my  esteem. 

SHEPUERD. 

The  human  heart  is  shaped  very  like  this  table — a  sort  o'  oval,  and  thus 
freens  can  be  accommodated  in  the  ane,  and  at  the  ither,  without  ony  body 
pretend! n'  to  ouy  precedence,  and  to  the  prevention  o'  a*  quarrels,  on  that 
pint,  atween  love  and  pride. 

NORTH. 

When  last,  my  dear  friend,  at  the  Trows  ? 

MR  ALEXANDER  Bi^LLANTYNE. 

Let  me  see-»do  you  know,  sir,  Uiat  I  never  remember— time. 

NORTH. 

Except,  my  dear  Sandy,  when  your  Cremona  is  at  your  h^art,  and  then 
you  never  forget  time.  Ah !  the  tones  of  thy  violin  are  indeed  divine. 
They  gradually  steep  tlie  imagination  in  a  dream  of  moonlight  seas,— of 
the  shadows  of  old  glimmering  forests, — ^and  when  they  lend  their  aid  to 
awaken  to  loftiest  pitch  some  one  of  Handel's  sacred  harmonies,  methinks, 
Sandy,  that  we  then  see  into  the  very  heart  of  heaven,  and  hear  the  instru- 
mental anthems  of  angels. 

SHEPHERD. 

Poo  I  I  just  perfeckly  hate  and  abhorrr  a  concert  It  souns  to  my  lugs 
as  if  ilka  ane  o  aiblins  a  dizzen  chiels,  a*  reckoned  musicianers  too,  were 
tryin'  to  play  louder  and  faster  nor  his  neighbour,  wha  may  he  glowering 
thro*  specs  at  the  sam  byueck,  and  a'  playin  ,  too,  on  different  instruments, 
and,  there  wou*d  be  sma*  danger  in  sweariu',  no  abune  twa  o*  tliem  the 
same  tune.  Mr  Alexander,  for  nfety  roaratoryawes,  I  wou*d  na  gie  ae  cheep 
— o'  your  "  bit  whussle." 

MR  ALEXANDER  DALLANTYNE  (jmSUTTOnS  tO  the  SHEPHERD.) 

l^in. — My  dear  sir,  the  Trows,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  well — so  is  the 
Kerse.    The  fish  > 

NORTH. 

Yes — yes — I  received  him,  my  dear  Sandy,  in  a  state  of  seraphic  preserva- 
tion— burnished  silver  without — and  burnished  gold  within — for  do  you 
know,  you  salmon-striker,  that  his  majesty  the  King  of  the  Fins,  is  never  so 
royal  —nor  am  I  ever  so  loyal — as  when  the  red  runs  into  yellow,  like  the 
iii«)tre  of  a  comet — a  colour  to  which  language  in  its  poverty  has  no  name, 
— for  that  which  house-painters  shew  on  bits  of  pasteboard  as  salmon-colour 
\9i  more  like  that  of  the  Shepherd's  nose. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  nose  is  nae  malr  sawmou-colour  nor  your  ain,  sir; — but  indeed,  it*s 
no  easy  to  ken  what's  the  colour  o'  your  neb,  the  hues  o*  your  face  are  sae 
multifawriou?^.  It  wou'd  require  a  proboscis  as  strong  as  a  het  poker  to 
mak  ony  thing  like  a  successfu'  staun*  again'  the  spats  o'  lowe  flamin'  in 
ominous  circles  on  your  brass  cheeks.  But  this  1  ken,  that  if  ever  you  gang 
intil  a  field  whare  there's  a  bill,  you  had  better  walk  back-foremost,  for  that 
face  will  enrage  a  beast  that  canna  thole  red,  mair  than  wou'd  tiie  haill  body 
o*  a  mail-coach  guard  on  the  king's  birthday. 

NORTH. 

Jamos,  the  ivell-known  and  much-admired  paleness  of  my  face  protecta 
//  /row  yoiw  sarcai^mfi, 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALL\»T\liB. 
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in  ^'a  wife's  great  big  muclile  black  pat,"  as  said  a  bit  callanty  fine  the 
cottage  where  we  borrowed  it, — not  an  hour  having  elapsed  between  that  an- 
xious moment,  when  the  Kerse  unhooked  him  for  me  on  a  sand-shoal  be- 
tween the  rocks — after  a  set-to  of  some  twenty  minutes,  and  no  more — for 
my  gut  is  always  triple  at  the  Trows,  and  would  pull  out  a  whale  if  I  had  room 
to  play  him — and  that  moment,  free  from  all  anxiety  about  any  thing  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  when  the  first  flake  of  crimson  curdle— after,  1  fear,  no 
mce — reposed  between  my  tongue  and  palate — melting  ma  flavour,  which, 
m  richness  and  delicacy^a  rare  union  in  either  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl— did,  Mr 
North,  in  truth  and  verity,  I  assure  you,  surpass  that  even  of  any  salmon  I 
ever  swallowed  in  your  society— in  a  dream. 

NORTH. 

Why  dost  thou  never  break  the  gloom  of  my  solitude  at  the  Lodge,  by  the 
light  of  thy  countenance  and  thy  cigar,  now-a-days,  my  dear  Smoker  ? 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

I  understood,  my  good  sir,  that  you  were  in  Switzerland. 

NORTH. 

So  I  am.— You  are  a  tame  trout-fisher,  Sandy— with  a  small  fly,  a  dreamer 
of  dreams.  Last  time  I  came  up  to  you  on  the  green  sward  of  Cai'drona 
mains,  I  could  not  but  imagine  that  you  must  have  dropped  your  wedding- 
ring  in  the  water,  you  looked  so  meditative  and  wobegone ;  but  by  a  Fish 
at  the  tail  of  your  line,  you  are  suddenly  transfigured  into  an  impersona- 
tion of  all  that  is  most  active,  scientific,  and  intrepid  in  this  sublunary 
world.  Your  styles  are  dififerent — but  you  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
•«  The  Kerse." 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

After  such  salmon  as  you  have  seen  me  kill,  Mr  North,  all  trouts  are  pars. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pawrs  mennons — and  mennons  expelled  iktheolodgy.  To  a  bit  body 
that  fishes  but  for  pawrs,  or  wha  at  least  never  giWPB  naething  else,  like 
Nortb  there,  sawmons,  in  his  imagination,  maun  be  like  whawls, 

«  Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait,*' 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

Mr  North,  James,  is  the  best  trout-angler  with  the  fly  in  Europe* 

NORTH. 

I  have  tried  the  spprt,  my  dear  boy,  in  the  best  and  worst  streams  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  never  yet  by  mortal  man  was  outnumbered. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  wecht,  sir,  wecht — what  say  ye  till  wecht  ?  1  have  asked  ye  that  a 
thoosan  times,  and  never  gotten  onv  satisfactory  answer — naetiiing  but  a 
haw,  hoast,  or  a  bum — what  say  yetill  wecht  ? 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE  (/it  a  low  VOicC  tO  the  SHEPHERD.) 

Every  great  man  has  his  weaknesses,  Mr  Hogg.  Venerate  tiiat  grey 
head — hush--hush — hush ! — Yes,  Mr  North,  for  weight  too  Til  back  you 
against  the  world. 

NORTH. 

And  I  you,  Sandy,  at  rod  or  bow, 

SHEPHERD. 

As  I'm  a  Christian,  there  has  that  cretui*  been  staunin  on  his  hind  legs, 
a*  this  time,  ever  syne  he  spanged  out  o'  the  Sanctum,  wi'  his  for^paws  on 
the  back  o'  North's  chair,  wi'  his  head  owre  his  lef^  shouther,  ciieek  by 
jowl  wi'  him,  just  a  joint-yeditor !  CVBronte,  ma  man,  let  yoursel'  doon  on  a* 
fowres  like  ouy  other  dowg — for  in  thatposture  you're  gettin'  fearsome,  and 
ane  thinks  o'  horrible  stones  o'  Black  Familiars. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose !  (Enter  Ambrosk^  A  chair  for  O'Bronte.  (Mr  Aiibro»e 
places  a  chair  for  **  The  Dowg/'  which  he  instantly  occupies^  between 
North  and  Craigellachie.) 

shepherd. 
I've  cbaaged  ma  min'— ma  soar  tVir6ttt>  g^e.^— wA\^  \B^^  ^^^^NJ^X^wd^v 

Tbe  Sbepberd'9  ffonir—      Sheobfird'tt  Mm£-*>^^  ^^leiAeL^^^^'si^^ 


.— —  y      A    *<  \^\^\Mf 


Strang,  straight,  and  swift  like  ^vinj 

At  market,  trvst, 

But  now  I'm  turned  a  hirplin'  carle 

My  back  its  ta'en  the  cobbler's  swii 

And  deil  a  bodle  I  need  birl 

For  cuttin'  o'  my 

On  BoBWeli's  green  was  nane  like  n 
My  hough  was  firm,  my  foot  was  frc 
The  locks  that  clustered  owre  my  bi 

Cost  many  a  mzzii 
The  days  are  come  Fm  no  sae  crous 
An  ingle  cheek — a  coffie  douce, 
An*  fosh  nae  shears  about  the  house 

Wi'  cuttin'  o'  my  h 

It  was  an  awfu'  head  1  trow, 

It  waur'd  baith  young  and  auld  to  co 

An  bumin'  red  as  heather*lowe, 

Gar'd  neeboors  star 
The  mair  ye  cut  the  roair  it  erew 
An'  ay  the  fiercer  fiamed  its  hue— 
I  in  my  time  hae  paid  enew 

For  cuttin'  o*  my  hi 

But  now  there's  scarce  aneuch  to  grij 
When  last  1  brought  it  to  tiie  clip, 
It  gied  the  shavers  skill  the  slip 

On  haffets  lank  and 
Hencefortli  to  this  resolve  I'll  cling, 
Whate'er  its  shape  to  let  it  hinff. 
And  keep  the  cash  for  ither  thm^ 

Than  cuttin*  o'^m^ri 
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SHSPHERD* 

Faldy  aldy  niddle  noddle — bow — wow — wow !  Sandy,  man,  canna  ye 
accompany  us  on  the  "  bit  whussle  ?" 

o'bront^. 
Whew— whew— whew — ^whew — whew— whew  I 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  pawthetic— Thank  ye  for  your  sang,  O'Bronte.  Now,  creesh  your 
craig. — That's  richt.  North. 

[Mr  North  gives  O'Bronte  a  glass  of  brandy.    He  bows — bolts  ii 
^"^md  licks  his  chops, 

SHEPHERD. 

Like  maister,  like  dowg. — But  we  w^re  promised  some  politics.  Left 
have  them  noo — ^and  I  propose  that  nane  speaks  but  Mr  North,  Mr  Tickler, 
Mr  Buller,  Mr  ^hooara,  and  Me ;  and  when  we  hae  settled  the  affairs  o'  the 
nation,  then  let  us  a'  begin  speakin'  at  ance  through  ither,  and  a'  as  fast  an' 
loud's  we  are  able ;  no'  confinin'  oursells  to  ony  partiklar  soobjeck,  but  em- 
bracing the  haill  range  o*  the  awnimal,  vegetable,  and  stane  creawtion.'— ■ 
Mr  North,  begin,  and  tell  us  somethii^  aboot  the  new  king's  sons. 

NORTH. 

Eh? 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  that  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  Mr  North,  that  though  the  evening's  advan- 
cin',  we  hae  yet  had  nae  usefu'  and  impruvin'  conversation,  but  hae  a'  been 
talkin'  great  havers.  We  are,  this  night,  like  an  army  twenty  thousand  Strang 
— sae,  let's  hae  some  poleetical  information,  sir,  frae  yoursell  and  Mr  Tick- 
ler, and  Mr  Buller  ana  Mr  Shooard,  wha  maun  hae  brung  plenty  o't  wi*  them 
frae  Lunnun,  wliare  it's  a'  brew'd.  What  kind  o'  chaps  are  the  new  king's 
sons? 

NORTH. 

The  Fitzclarences  are  all  fine  fellows.  The  Colonel  is  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  zealous  Orientalist,  and  a  veiy  clever  writer  of  the  English  tongue. 
His  "  Hussar's  Letters,"  in  the  United  Service  Journal,  are,  I  think,  alSbUt 
the  very  best  of  the  many  sketches  on  military  doings  produced  in  our  time 
—truth,  vigour,  liveliness,  and  a  great  deal  of  right  good  fun. 

SHEPHERD. 

If  8  a  pity  he's  no  Prince  o'  Wales — ^but  his  father  maun  mak  a  lord,  if 
no  a  deuk,  o'  him  belyve ;  and  if  he  comes  doon  wi'  the  rest  o'  them,  od 
lef  s  gie  him  a  denner  at  Awmrose's.    Whatfor  no  ? 

NORTH. 

He  deserves  both  distinctions,  and  shall  have  them.  The  days  of  duke- 
doms, indeed,  are  past  and  gone ;  but  he  will  be  an  honour  to  the  peerage. 

MR  DULLER. 

He  could  not  be  a  n*eater  honour  to  it  than  his  cousin  of  Richmond. 
There's  the  man  that  should  be  premier  of  England. — I  wish  to  God,  Mr 
North,  I  could  agree  with  you  in  the  view  that  I  know  you  take  of  af- 
fairs !  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  think  it  highly  probable  the  Duke  may 
succeed  in  what  nobody  can  question  to  be  his  object — buying  over, 
I  mean,  so  many  of  the  borough-mongering  interests,  both  Whig  and  Tory 
(so  called),  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  closing  with  either  the  Whig  or 
the  Tory  party.  His  purpose  clearly  is,  to  have  a  government  of  mere 
expediency:  he  is  done  the  moment  he  is  compelled  to  assert  openly 
any  one  line  of  principle.  There  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  his  sys- 
tem and  that  of  a  Pitt  as  there  ever  was  or  will  be  between  tyranny  and  law 
in  the  abstract.  In  short,  1  do  not  believe  we  are  so  near  the  happy  epoch 
of  party  and  principle  restored,  as  I  know  you  sanguinely  suppose. 

MR  SEWARD. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  Buller,  that  the  Duke's  plan  is  to  detach  the-grcat 
houses,  one  by  one,  from  their  hereditary  principles  and  connexions^  until 
he  has  chained  to  his  chariot-wheels  just  as  mucuvo\jft-^<ivic«^&\si!Kj^>aS^^ 
to  drag  the  machine  through.    And  upon  my  »o\i\,  «\t^  %\ic)a.  >a3K^^\i^«^'^^ 
crawling  baseness,  the  ineffable  cowardice,  the  fiYvtCky  ^^^t«»%>«^wW 
In  high  places  within  the  last  three  years,  that  \  coT»\^<£t  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^?*^ 
DossWIe  he  may  achieve  this  magnificeiit  obje^it  oi\x«t^\R  vsWv^'^^ 


/// 
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SHEPHERD. 

Capital! 

NORTH. 

Why,  your  sneer  at  the  hero^  MrSeward,  appears  to  me  rather  misplaced. 
The  Duke  seems  to  be  much  of  the  same  kidney  with  such  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  that  line,  as  we  know  mudi  about  At  first  sight,  to  be  sure, 
one  is  melancholy  contemplating  the  man  whose  great  actions  have  filled 
the  car  of  Europe, — whose  determined  resolution,  inexhaustible  patience, 
and  indomitable  fire,  were  the  appointed  instruments  of  Providence  for 
overthrowing  a  Napoleon, — one  is  vexed,  and  even  feels  a  species  of  self- 
humiliation,  m  thiuKing  of  such  a  beine  as  he  is,  spending  what  strength  of 
mind  and  body  may  be  left  to  him  in  we  dirty  tracasseries  of  petticoat  poli- 
tics, and  the  bargaining  of  boudoirs ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Jeems  Scawrlett,  whare  are  you  ? 

TICKLER. 

In  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation  in  which  ever  Whig  dived  down  into 
the  dirU    There  let  him  sti(£ — and  be  bammed. 

NORTH. 

Faugh  on  the  slave  I — Good  God !  can  Wellington — he  that  has  breathed 
the  breath  of  a  hundred  battles — ^that  has  struggled  with  the  demigods — 
can  he  stoop  to  cha£fer  over  uncertain  votes  with  a  Billy  Holmes  ? — ^to  ar- 
range considerations  with  George  Dawson  ? — to  fawn  on  demireps  ? — to 
wheedle  harridans  ?    Faugh ! — ^uiugh !— ^augh ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Reenge  your  mouth,  sir,  wi'  some  speerits-^od,  ye  look  as  if  ye  were  pu- 
sWoned— 

NORTH. 

Not  a  whit — I  was  only  mentioning  what  might,  at  first  sight,  or  to  a 
young  man,  be  a  not  unnatural  view  of  tiie  subject  As  for  myself,  I  have 
no  need  to  learn  at  this  time  of  day,  that  a  hero  is  not  necessarily  either  an 
Alexander  or  a  Caesar.  Marlborough,  the  night  before  Blenheim,  could 
blow  out  a  candle  to  save  twopenceworth  of  wax — Fredericlc  could  spend 
the  very  morning  after  Rosbach  in  composing  a  lampoon  upon  Maaame 
Pompadour — Bonaparte,  most  of  us  know  how  he  occupied  himself  the 
evening  the  allies  entered  Paris — and  all  of  us  know  that  he,  for  some  years 
of  his  life,  made  it  his  prime  object  to  annoy  Major-General  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe — and  really,  with  these  things  in  our  recollection,  I  think  we  may 
spare  our  wonder  on  finding  in  the  immortal  Wellington,  fifteen  years  after 
Uaterloo— to  speak  civilly — rather  more  of  the  serpent  than  the  eagle. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Most  potent  senior,  I  was  not  quite  so  raw  as  to  merit  all  theBe  fusees  de 
la  rhetor ifjue.  Nobody  can  have  attached  less  of  the  schoolboy  notion  of 
the  heroic  to  his  grace  than  mvself.  I  have  always  considered  him  as  the 
coolest  and  clearest  headed  of  men, — a  human  being  as  devoid  of  nerves 
and  feelings  as  his  own  Achilles, — and  therefore  understood  easily  enough 
why  he  should  have  baffled,  one  after  another,  a  whole  generation  of  bubble- 
brained  Frenchmen.  But  I  have  also  all  along  known  something  of  his  tricks 
— his  choice  of  aides-de-camp,  for  example— and  was  prepared  to  heai*  quite 
as  composedly  as  yourself,  that  he  who  conquered  in  the  field  simply  by  the 
unrivalled  simplicity  of  his  tactics,  might  take  the  other  tack  in  the  cabinet, 
or,  if  you  will,  in  the  boudoir. 

SHEPHERD". 

Od,  he's  surely  an  unco  pawky  chield,  that  D  veuck  o'  Walliuton.  I'm  sure, 
if  he  had  eitlier  the  Whigs  or  the  Tories  buckled  to  him,  I  think  them  baith 
sic  ^owks,  that  I  have  nae  doubt  he  might  gar  them  follow  his  fancy  just 
amaist  as  easy  as  thae  puir  worthless  craturs  that  he's  obliged  to  lippen  to 
yenow. 

MR  BULLBR. 

Hisgeujus,  sir,  backed  by  his  reputatiou,  m\^\\l  V»x«,  \wid%T  ovdinory 
ctrcumtitauces,  secured  bim  authority.  enousU  to  i»Jd«^VfcNcii\k\a  ^aoxWi^fm^ 
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MR  TICKLER. 

I  know  not  what  either  Seward  or  Buller  tliinks,  but  I  know  what  I  think 
myself;  and  it  is  thi» : — Had  Castlereagh  lived,  he  would  at  this  moment  hare 
been  the  honoured  chief  of  a  Tory  cabinet,  witii  the  Duke  for  his  alter  ego. 
But  that  precious  head  and  heart  once  removed,  Wellington  was  left  among 
all  the  elements  of  discord — burning  jealousies,  petty  spleens,  timidity, 
arrogance,  the  obstinacy  of  old  age,  the  petulance  of  youth,  the  audacity  of 
a  rival  genius,  the  suppleness  of  a  predestined  sneaker,  tlie  restlessness  of 
a  quack  here,  the  moroseness  of  a  gin-horse  there.  It  was  obvious  that 
Lord  LiverpooFs  premiership  was  no  more  than  a  name — and  that  the  battle 
must  be  decided  between  the  Wellington  of  Waterloo  and  the  Wellington 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  war  commenced  soon,  and  went  on  with 
steady  bitterness  in  privacy,  until  an  unlooked-for  event  brought  thinga  at 
once  to  a  point  coram  popuio.  It  was  then  seen  what  heavy  arrears  ofdirty 
rancour  had  been  mutually  accumulated  by  those  to  whom  the  blind  nation 
had  so  long  been  trusting,  as  champions  arrayed  side  by  side  in  equal  and 
honourable  zeal  for  its  service. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Tickler,  1  dinna  understaun  ye. 

TICKLER. 

How  should  you  ?  Hold  your  tongue,  James. — Universal  disgust  ensued 
— and  the  rivals  were  left  to  iostle  each  other  as  they  might,  amidst  the 
scornful  indifference  of  the  deceived.  From  tliat  fatal  day,  my  hopes  of 
seeing  a  cabinet  worthy  of  the  name  were  at  an  end.  I  perceived  cleariy 
that  the  charm  of  general  confidence  was  broken— that  the  minor  officials 
had  for  ever  sacrificed  themselves— -and  that,  whichever  of  the  conten^ng 
chiefs  should  ultimately  possess  the  reins,  would  hold  them,  not  as  a  mm* 
ster  among  ministers,  but  as  a  despot  among  slaves. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Dyeuck  o*  Wallinton,  for  a'  that,  's  a  great  favourite  wi'  the  nation 
— misca*  him  as  you  wull.  Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Pshaw ! — It  is  impossible,  Mr  Nortli,  to  deny  that  at  this  moment  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  rej^arded  with  any  thing  but  kindly  feelings  by  the  nation,  or 
by  any  one  class  ot  the  nation.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  bare  contempt  with 
which  his  colleagues  and  most  of  those  who  have  been  his  colleagues,  are 
universally  looked  to.  And,  in  short,  considering  the  temper  of  the  man, 
1  am  satisfied,  that  after  the  experience  he  has  hsul  of  Uie  sweets  of  sitting 
in  such  a  cabinet  as  the  present — Prases  unus  et  princepa — he  would  prefer 
quitting  Downing-street  altogether,  to  any  arrangement  which  would  leave 
him  only  the  first  among  a  set  of  honourable  hanas— men  of  rank,  influence, 
real  talent,  information,  and  principle, — men  to  whom  the  nation  would  as 
necessarily  look  up,  as  they  look  down  upon  these  subalterns. 

NORTH. 

1  dare  say.  Tickler,  the  Duke  will  witness  the  result  of  the  Election  be- 
fore he  makes  up  his  mind  as  to  the  uUeriora,  But  if  that  be  such  as  I  an- 
ticipate, I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  he,  not  being  a  fool,  and  being  fond  of 
place,  and  moreover  having  unquestionably  not  a  little  of  that  setf-reliance 
to  which  the  .Shepherd  adverted,  will  prefer  alliance  with  the  Tories,  to  the 
only  alternatives  tlien  in  his  choice ;  to  wit,  alliance  out  and  out,  not  with 
Whiggery,  but  with  the  Whigs,  or  another  campaign  at  the  head  of  the  Inca- 
pables,  with  the  certainty  of  being  kicked  out  head  and  croup  along  with 
them  in  the  course  thereof.  And  1  confess,  I,  for  one,  think  the  Tories, 
after  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  ought  to  close  with  the  Duke,  rather  than, 
by  rejecting  him,  give  the  Whigs  a  grand  chance  of  empire — for  God  knowa 
liow  many  years, — in  other  words,  give  the  country  the  ^andest  of  all 
chances  to  be  utterly  ruined.  That*s  my  feeling  on  this  subject  I  should 
never  advise  the  Tories  to  resolve  all  into  the  auestion  of  Duke  or  no 
Duke  ?  If  he  can  under  no  circums'tances  make  u^  U\aa\A\AAK\v\A  ^Ssol*^^ 
same  cabinet  with  such  people  aa  the  l\.\e\mio\i<^«)  ^^  ^«sfi&s^^<k  ^>2^  ^ 
fortb-^let  the  world  know  where  U  Ht^cVa.    lAX\\»iifc\w\«.^a^^^^a^  ^ 

men  b9  tbwe  wer^  unwilliiig,  evwv  at  <ki^  ^\^^w^Ww\V^^w*^^'*'^^ 
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rituent  of  sitting  in  the  same  cabinet  with  him.  Carnot  obtained  honour 
with  ail  the  world  by  putting  faith  in  Bonaparte's  promises,  and  underta- 
king the  defence  of  Autwerp ;  and  I  consider  that  we  ought  all  to  make 
many  sacrifices  rather  than  oehold  a  regular  invasion  of  the  Whigs. 

TICKLER. 

On  the  contrary.  North,  it  has  lon^  been  my  opinion,  that  the  only  chance 
the  Tories  have  of  reuniting  into  their  old  structure  of  steadfastness,  lies  in 
the  natural  consequences  to  be  expected  from  a  Whiff  reign  of  some  decent 
duration.  I  have  been  praying  for  their  incoming  these  seven  years— not 
doubting  that  in  due  season  the  toe  would  be  cal&d  into  requisition. 

NORTH. 

Well,  I  am  uo  friend  to  any  such  experiments.  And  if  by  your  toe  you 
mean  your  pen,  Timotheus,  why,  I  think  it  very  possible  that  Sir  Jamei 
Scarlett  mi^ht  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  remain  Attorney  even  under 
a  pure  Whig  administration. 

TICKLER. 

No  question — but  would  such  an  administration  suffer  him  to  remain  '(* 

NORTH. 

Why,  I  dare  say  tliey  would.  Colonel  Moustapha  Soleau,  I  take  it,  is 
not  uulikely  to  continue  iu  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  Algiers.  To  say 
the  truth,  the  notion  of  any  thing  like  a  political  conscience  or  character 
being  necessary  or  desirable  among  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  appears 
of  late  years  to  be  getting  considerably  out  of  fashion. 

MR  SEWARD. 

And  would  it  not  be  very  indecorous,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  man  not  to 
dress  by  his  master  ?  A  pretty  fieure  would  a  Sir  Charles  Wetherall  make 
in  the  pay  of  such  a  cabinet  as  the  present — ^no,  no— n<n;a  tempora  novos 
homines, 

NORTH. 

Why,  iu  more  senses  than  one  we  have  now-a-days  enough  of  novi  ho* 
mines — but  1  still  hope  to  see  the  Duke— no/en^fm  volentem — at  the  head 
of  a  cabinet  made  up,  to  a  fair  extent,  of  persons  of  another  cut  He  might, 
after  all,  introduce  half-a-dozen  Effectives,  without  displacing  a  single  ounce 
either  of  character,  or  talent,  or  any  sort  of  influence  whatever.  Suppose 
him  to  make  Peel  a  peer,  and,  if  he  must  remain  in  the  cabinet— for  a  time 
at  least — privy-seal.  Suppose  Sir  Georee  Murray  to  stick  at  the  Colonies, 
where,  indeed,  every  body  speaks  well  ofhim— -and  to  assume  the  lead  in  the 
Commons,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  could  now  do  very  well^and  suppose 
Lord  Lyndhurst  to  be  a  fixture  also  for  the  present— I  should  like  to  Know 
in  what  possible  point  of  view  the  Duke  could  be  a  loser  by  sweeping  out 
every  other  article  of  furniture  in  his  present  cabinet,  Lord  Melville,  a  man 
of  talents  and  iute^ity,  excepted.  Old  Bathurst,  since  he  ratted  and  cut 
off  his  pigtail,  is  ot  no  more  consequence  than  that  decanter  of  port  Mer- 
ries and  Goulbum  have  both  stultified  themselves  now  beyond  all  redemp- 
tion, and,  at  any  rate,  must  be  cashiered — and  as  for  Edward  Lord  Ellen- 
borough — but  I  want  patience  for  that  carum  caput, 

MR  BDLLBR. 

Unless  my  old  acquaintance,  Ned  Law,  be  much  fdtered — I  have  not  seen 
him  for  some  years — he  must  be  one  of  the  best  looking  fellows  in  the  Duke's 
pay — a  tall,  well-built  swapper  of  a  carcass— a  bright  eye,  regular  features, 
hair  like  another  Antinous,  and  a  strut  like  a  peacock.  By  Jupiter,  what 
do  you  want  in  a  tame  e]ei)hant  ? 

NORTH. 

Oh  I  mercy !  I  never  saw  him  till  I  was  in  town  this  time  twelvemonths, 
and  upon  my  soul  I  am  half  inclined  to  agree  with  Lady  Holland,  that  the 
mere  spectacle  of  such  a  thin^  riding  down  Whitehall,  and  known  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  Crown,  might  be  almost  enough  to  justify  a  revolution. 

BIR  BULLER. 

That's  un  peu fort ;  but  truly,  truly,  ifs  enough  to  make  one's  heart  sick  to 
think  that  the  Duke's  only  official  speaker  intkieLoTd*\^1ibLVR^tN^^^V^>» 
puppy  of  a  parvenu,     ^ut  for  Viin  rosulv  imnudence  oi  e\«tt«rWi«,VB^^^^V 
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chief  would  have  abBolutely  been  left,  on  some  of  the  most  important  nights 
of  this  Session,  to  oppose  the  best  speakers  now  in  England — tales  aualu^' 
with  the  quick,  gruff  growls  of  his  own  imperatoria  brevitas^  and  tne  awk« 
ward,  uneasy,  repulsive,  hoarse  hammerings  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

NORTH. 

A  man,  however,  of  unquestioned  accomplishments,  and  of  talents  very 
far  above  any  other  non-combattant  in  the  Duke's  clique.  In  fact,  Mr  Buf* 
ler,  the  foreign  policy,  on  which  alone  our  countryman  could  be  expected 
to  come  forth,  has  been  all  aloiu;,  since  my  friend  Canning's  exit,  in  such  a 
condition,  that  the  devil  himselfcould  have  made  little  on\  But  we  need 
not  waste  time  about  this.  The  *^  travelled  thane,"  I  have  always  under* 
stood,  owed  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  to  the  personal  friendship  of  George 
rV.;  and,  that  being  so,  it  needs  no  witch  to  foretell  his  fate  now.  I 
should  not  wonder  to  see  Lord  Dudley  re-established.  He,  at  all  evente, 
must  have  seen  enough,  by  this  time,  of  the  wisdom  of  going  out  as  part  of 
the  tail  of  Squire  Huskisson. 

MR  BULLBR. 

I  long  thought  the  Huskissons  would  have  made  it  up  with  the  Com* 
mander-in-chief  somehow  or  other;  but  of  late  there  seems  to  have  been 
such  a  display  of  bitterness,  that  of  all  possible  methods  of  escape  from  the 
present  dilemma,  such  a  conjunction  must  be  now  the  most  unlikely.  Charles 
Grant,  Robert  Huskisson  ipse^  and,  above  all,  Palmerston,  have  thrown 
away  the  scabbard. 

NORTH. 

Ah !  had  some  of  these  lads  exerted  themselves  when  in  place  as  they 
have  done  out  of  it,  we  should  have  seen  different  doings  in  more  cases 
than  one.  Why,  Lord  Palmerston  was^considered  as  a  mere  outworn  fashioo* 
able  voluptuary,  cold,  careless,  blase' ^\  over — behold  the  spur  is  clapt  to 
him,  and  ne  turns  out  both  a  declaimer  and  a  debater  of  the  most  laudable 
acerbity— a  very  thorn  in  poor  Peel's  withers.  As  for  Grant,  every  body 
knew  his  talents,  but  his  inaolence  was  beginning  to  be  considered  hopeless. 
Could  he  have  got  rid,  some  ten  years  ago,  of  lying  a-bed  in  the  mornings, 
he  must  have  been  at  present  the  first,  without  a  second,  in  every  respect, 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  I  fear  he  has  allowed  the  golden  opportu- 
nity to  pass,  and,  in  spite  of  these  recent  exertions,  will  find  himsell  with- 
out even  a  place  in  the  next  Parliament.  The  Duke  is  backing  M*Leod  in 
Invemess-suire  totis  viribus — and  they  say  Robert  is  also  trembling  for  the 
boroughs.  His  Highness  would  very  fain  keep  out  people  capable  of  such 
demonstrations, 

'^  And  where  he  makes  a  desert,  call  it  peace." 

But  the  plan  cannot  succeed  in  the  general.    In  considering  the  fortunes  of 


ther  he,  nor  his  conqueror,  owed  any  thing  to  genius — every  thing  to  the 
possession  of  the  e very-day  faculties  in  an  extraordinary  measure.  I  don't 
agree  with  Scott  as  to  Bonaparte,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  complete 
specimen  of  the  soarings  and  sinkings  of  unbalanced  genius,  who  was,  as 
his  military  allocutions  and  bulletins  shew,  an  orator  of  the  highest  class, 
and  who,  I  doubt  not,  had  in  him  all  the  stuff  of  a  Pindar  as  well ; — but  I 
quite  coincide  with  him  as  to  the  Duke,  who  has  no  more  genius  than  a 
torty-eight  pounder,  and  appears  indeed  to  be  cast  of  the  same  material--- 
and  think  tew  things  can  be  more  instructive  than  to  observe  the  style  in 
which  he  has  managed  courts,  and  cabinets,  and  senates,  by  the  sheer 
strength  of  homely  shrewdness  and  imperturbable  will,  in  opposition  to  all 
the  efforts  of  aJl  the  "  fous  avec  beaucoup  de  I'esprit"  It  was  not  talent  of 
any  kind  that  could  ever  give  him  a  check — that  required  genius ;  and  it  is 
my  belief,  that  even  Canning's  genius  would,  in  the  u^\\Qi\^ViV9^  ^>xci^\)ft!- 
fore  him,  had  it  been  sparecf  to  try  coiic\ufi\oTi%« 

ticki;r%«  - 

Very  like;  but  had  Canning's  tlu:ead\)eeu  %p\Mi  ouS>5aft  ^^vxVss^^^ 
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have  had  pretty  allies  to  lean  on,  compared  to  what  either  Canning  had  in 
his  latter  day,  or  he  himself  can  boaat  of  now.  Had  George  Canning  lived, 
Uie  Duke  would  have  fought  him  mordiau^  at  the  head  of  Uie  Protestant  in- 
terest. Philpotts  would  have  hotUed  off  a  score  more  sound  anti-Catholic 
potions  by  this  time ;  and  Copley  decanted  them.  Copplestone  would  not 
nave  been  re-re-re-converted,  reel  would  have  kept  nis  character ;  and 
Bathurst  his  pigtail. 

BULLER. 

Well,  it  makes  one  sorry  to  think  of  some  things.  For  what  purpose,  now, 
was  all  this  mighty,  this  immeasurable  evil  done  ?  Merely  that  tne  Catho- 
lic question  might  be  carried  a  year  and  a  half  sooner.  The  solid  imme- 
diate difficulty  was,  it  is  avowed  on  all  hands,  the  trembling  conscience  of 
George  IV.;  and  sympathy  with  his  inward  struggles  was  at  the  bottom,  I  can 
well  believe,  of  at  least  half  the  popular  indignation.  How  easily  might  all 
have  been  accomplished,  had  the  Duke  but  waited  till  the  accession  of  a 
Prince  who  had  always  been  known  to  take  a  different  view  of  that  difficult 
question !  There  would  have  been  a  strong  disposition  to  think  favourably 
of  a  measure  of  grace  proposed,  bond-fide^  from  tne  throne,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign.  Tne  fact  of  the  Monarch's  being  pro-catholically  in- 
clined, would  have  been  an  entirely  new  feature,  giving  a  wholly  new  cha- 
racter, in  the  minds  of  many  whole  classes  amongst  us,  of  the  matter  in  de- 
bate ', — its  occurrence  would  of  itself  have  furnished  a  potent  apology  for 
the  aJteration  of  the  minister's  tactics.  It  was  the  universal  feeling,  indeed 
knowledge,  that  the  Duke  and  his  satellites  were  thrusting  down  their  mas- 
ter's throat  a  pill  which  he,  like  many  other  people,  fancied  he  could  hard- 
ly swallow  without  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath ;  it  was  this  feeling  that 
gave  the  bitterness  of  personal  resentment  to  political  dissent ;  it  was  this 
Uiat  rallied  the  Tory  magnates  for  the  throne,  against  the  contaminators  of 
its  steps ;  it  wa»  this  that  set  the  church  in  a  flame  too  powerful  to  be  poked 
out  by  croziers,  or  smothered  down  by  mitres  and  aprons ;  in  a  word,  it  was 
this  tliat  disgusted  and  disheartened  the  loyal  and  true  men  so  deeply,  that 
I  speak  rather  my  wishes  tlian  my  hopes,  when  I  differ  from  you  as  to  the 
existing  chances  of  seeing  things  re-established. 

TICKLER. 

•  It  is  all  very  well  to  put  out  some  bungling  law  affecting  only  the  inte- 
rests of  some  particular  class,  or  profession,  or  colonies,  and  then,  on  see- 
ing things  have  been  carried  too  tar,  growl  out,  As  you  were  !  Tliis  sort  of 
management  may  do  very  well  as  to  questions  of  a  financial  or  fiscal  de- 
scription,— a  sugar  bill,  or  a  malt  bill,  or  a  stamp  bill^ — ^but  it  won't  just  do 
to  apply  it  to  national  feelings  and  principles.  The  Duke  may  cry,  As  you 
were  !  till  he  is  hoarse — the  Tories  won't  foil  into  his  ranks  again.* 

TICKLBB. 

•  Well,  I  don't  despair  to  sec  the  House  fly  from  the  usurper  ere  long. 
Only  let  us  hear  that  the  Tories  and  Lord  Grey  have  signed  tiieir  concord- 
«t,  and  my  word  for  it,  there  will  be  a  sore  scattering  of  both  the  rats  and 
the  mice. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh !  man !  sic  a  coaleeshon  as  that  wad  open  the  mouths  o'  the  public 
I'm  sure  ye  canna  lay  your  hand  on  your  breast  and  deny  but  what  it  wad 
be  just  as  bad  as  Chai-ley  Fox's  wi'  Lord  North,  or  Geordie  Canning's  wi' 
Lord  Lansdowne.  Na,  na,  I  howp  the  true  folk  will  never  even  themselves 
iill  sic  a  coaleeshon  as  yon. 

TICKLER. 

<  And  why  not,  Broonie  ?  Lord  Grey  has  been  speaking  as  sound  Tory- 
ism for  some  time  past  as  any  man  in  the  Upper  House— and  at  an^  rate, 
things  are  come  to  that  pass,  tliat  what  he  and  our  folks  used  in  former 
days  to  fiffht  about,  are  mere  trifles  in  tiie  scale.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
wJJJ  ha\  e  liimijelf  to  thank,  if  he  finds  the  high  Tories  and  the  high  Whigs 
-uaited  solemnly  to  rescue  the  Sovereign  from  thraldoms  the  L^islature 
from  contempt,  and  the  body  of  Uie  people  from  VaUi\ewi^)\^  Toasfen  \  *3ad  if 
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apostates,  the  low  Whiffs,  and  his  worthy  papists  and  radicals !  Come,  North, 
what  say  you  to  this  anair? 

NORTH. 

Why,  I  don't  give  up  the  Duke  of  Wellington  personally  even  yet.  I  still 
hope  to  see  him  rally  the  Tories  round  him,  ana  relying  on  their  strength 
alone.  I  could  not  endure  really  to  see  him  heading  the  Liberals  in  delibe* 
rate  war  against  us.    It  would  be  unnatural— it  is  impossible. 

TICKLER. 

It  is  natural,  and  it  will  be,  say  L  No  human  being  can  doubt,  that  the 
King  and  Royal  Family  will  jump  at  any  thing  like  a  prospect  of  emancipa- 
tion ;  and  I  venture  to  bet  a  pipe  to  a  pint,  that  the  Duke  and  all  his  crew 
tumble  out  within  one  fortnight  after  tne  next  meeting  of  Parliament. 

NORTH. 

Every  tiling  depends  on  the  people.  If  they  really  choose  to  do  their 
duty  to  themselves  now,  all  is  safe.  Tlie  Duke  will  be  compelled  either 
to  abdicate  or  to  modify — and  once  more,  I  should  prefer  the  latter  alter- 
native. 

TICKLBR. 

And  once  more,  so  would  not  I.  I  give  up  the  Protector.  To  the  rear  face 
quan^rimum,  old  soldier!  Proud,  neartless,  stubborn  Don  Cossack,  UuU 
it  is->he  has  insulted  the  Tories,  and  shame  on  tliem,  if  they  forgive  him 
while  the  poker's  in  his  back !  By  Jupiter,  I  should  think  myself  justified 
in  coalescing  with  Brougham  or  Beelzebub,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  crawl  out  of  Downing  Street ! 

NORTH. 

Come,  Tickler,  let's  have  your  prc^ramme  of  a  government. 

TICKLER. 

With  all  my  heart  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Earl  Grey  or  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle;  Foreign  Office,  the  other  of  them;  Colonies,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond ;  President,  John  Earl  of  Eldon ;  Privy  Seal,  Earl  of  Mansfield; 
Home  Office,  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan ;  Board  of  Control,  Sir  Robert  Inglis ; 
Admiralty,  Sir  George  Fitzclareuce — witli  Sidney  or  Wyndham  for  ^c. ; 
Woods  and  Forests,  Lord  Lowther  ;  Chancellor,  Sir  Charles  Wetherall ; 
Attorney,  Brougham !  Solicitor,  Pollock ;  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Sir  James  Graham ; — for  the  Colonies,  (Twiss  being  expelled,) 
Lord  Chandos ;  and  for  the  Home  Office,  Lord  Howick ;  Board  of  Trade, 
Michael  Thomas  Sadler ;  Horse  Guards,  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  Ordnance, 
Marquis  of  Londonderry.    What  say  you,  Buller  ? 

BULLER. 

That's  not  bad — Vyvyan  to  lead  in  the  Commons,  and  Grey,  virtually  I 
presume,  in  the  Lords.  But  if  I  were  to  trust  Brougham  at  all,  I  would  go 
farther  than  you  propose,  and  make  him  Chancellor  at  once ;  and  1  must 
say,  1  should  think  it  worth  a  vigorous  effort  to  include  Huskisson,  who, 
supported  by  Sir  Richard  and  Inglis,  would  manage  the  Commons  better 
than  it  has  been  this  many  a  day.  Vyvyan  has  all  the  talent  surely,  but  my 
old  acquaintance  has  thirty  years'  experience ;  and,  besides,  he  has  been  of 
late  seeing  through  the  worst  of  his  errors.    Take  in  Husky,  pray. 

TICKLER. 

The  first  and  foremost  should  be  to  begin  Parliamentary  reform — which 
if  it  be  not  done  gradually,  in  which  case  it  could  do  no  harm,  is  sure  to 
come  like  an  armed  man  at  midnight,  slapdash,  cap-a^pee,  and  put  all  the 
fat  in  the  iire  at  a  swoop.  The  most  rotten  part  of  all  is  Scotland — begin 
there,  say  I.  Alter  the  law  about  our  absurd  paper  votes — let  the  property 
be  directly  represented — let  every  man  who  has  L.50  or  L.100  a-year  in 
land  have  a  vote  for  his  county  member.  Do  this  here,  and  give  the  fran- 
chise to  Manchester — and  all  the  rest  will  come  in  due  season.  The  Go- 
vernment by  doing  this  much,  or  rather  this  little,  would  found  itself  broad 
and  firm  in  the  hearts  of  the  pepple  of  Britain.  Give  Ireland  poor  laws, 
and  you  will  see  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  grant  of  a  solid 
just  right  and  the  concession  of  an  Idle  uucoTv«>\\\w\\atv"8\  Q\vi\\8v— -"^xrx'^^ 
^ndCJo.'s  irorsp  than  ridiculoiiH  currency  ^y«XieTft — ^w^aiX5<^s\i\iW!^8«A\^<A 
iyroteh  onefi  all  m-p'r  England,  and  \ix  t\\^m  e\vc\i\^V^  ^^  \Ka^  \w^|K^ 
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they  please-^regfLin  the  confidence  of  the  West  Indians^  by  shewing  the 
sincere  desire  to  give  them  the  protection  that  is  due  to  them  on  every 
principle  of  equity  and  honesty,  (placing  Chandos  in  the  Colonial  Office 
would  of  itself  soften  all  the  esdsting  sores)  rborganizA  the  Yeomanry 
ALL  over  the  land — (hear — ^hear — hew) — strike  off  the  assessed  taxes,  and 
have  a  swappine  property  one  instead-^tax  absentees  to  their  very  teeth- 
put  an  end  to  tree  trade  in  all  cases  where  the  freedom  lies  on  one  side 
only — do  these  things,  and  if  Britain  be  not  revived  in  every  member  be- 
fore twelvemontlis  pass  by,  call  me  Quack.  I  believe  I  have  alluded  to  no  one 
measure  of  which  Lord  Grey  has  not  more  or  less  plainly  intimated  his  ap- 
probation within  this  year  or  so — and  as  to  foreign  affairs,  which  I  don't 
profess  to  understand  so  much  about,  why,  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted 
generally,  that  they  could  not  be  managed  worse  than  they  have  been  ever 
since  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  history  of  human  bungling  af- 
fords no  specimens  quite  equal  to  the  whole  affioirs  of  Portugal  and  Greece,  in 
which,  throughout,  every  possible  phasis  of  dishonesty,  imbecility,  indeci- 
sion, cowardice,  meanness,  crawling  meanness,  appears  to  have  been  exhi- 
bited, part  under  Canning,  part  uiXKr-Ooderich,  aad  part  under  the. powers 
that  now  be.  I  am  persuaded,  that  to  put  all  as  far  right  again  as  is  now  in 
the  nature  of  things,  there  needs  nothmg  but  half  a  nandful  of  dispatches 
written  by  a  man  untrammelled  to  personal  consequences  among  the  out- 
landers,  with  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  honour  of  his  own  country,  and  a  head 
not  quite  so  muddled  as  to  doubt  that,  give  England  any  thing  like  fair  play, 
she  has  resources  equal  to  cast  all  that  she  has  ever  yet  achieved,  either  m 
peace  or  in  war,  into  the  shade.  It  is  this  miserable  ignorance  of  us  and 
our  concerns  that  has  damaged — I  mean  damned — these  people  beyond  all 
redemption ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  a  set  of  honourable  men,  possess- 
ing character  and  eonfioence,  had  the  concern  in  their  hands  for  six  months, 
we  should  look  back  on  the  fact,  that  a  pigheaded  dragoon,  destitute  of  the 
simplest  elements  of  any  human  science  but  his  professional  one,  had  been 
permitted  to  rule  this  nation  for  two  or  three  mortal  years,  by  means  of  a 
pack  of  brainless  orderlies,  picked  up  either  in  camps  or  in  club-houses, 
as  a  grotesque  invention  of  the  father  of  dreams; 

{Xong^continued  tumultuous  applause, 

SHEPHERD. 

That  thunner's  driven  out  o'  my  head  a'  thafs  been  driven  intil't  for  the 
last  twa  hours.  But,  Biley  Blackwood,  ifs  surely  ten  o'clock  noo— and  are 
we  no  gaim  to  hae  some  toasts  ? 

TICKLER. 

Ten  o'clock,  you  gowk  !  Why,  its  two. 

SHEPHERD. 

Twa ! 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

Why,  my  dear  Mr  Hogg,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  conversation,  and  we 
have  enjoyed  the  political  discussions  with  which  the  Peers  have  favoured 
us,  with  much  keener  zest,  I  am  sure,  without  the  formality  of  toasts,  or  of 
standing  speeches,  which,  even  when  most  felicitously  extemporaneous, 
have  still  some  slight  seeming  of  being  set^  whereas  in  this  "  feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul,"  we  have  been  fed  as  with  manna  and  dew  direct  from 
heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fve  lang  been  yawp  for  manna  and  dew  o*  a  different  description,  Biley 
— Deevils  and  dra<*ht  porter. 

OMNES. 

Devils  and  draught  porter— devils  and  draught  porter ! 

MR  BLACKTI'OOD. 

Mr  North?    Sir? 

NORTH. 

O*Br0Dte,  bark  on  Picardy  for  the  deviL 

o'brontb. 


t 
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(Enter  Picardy  and  Gabriel's  Road,  with  their  respective  Tails,  vfitk 
The  Rounds,  Rumps,  Fillets,  Briskets,  Saddles,  Haunches,  Humps, 
Hams,  Tongues,  Neat  and  Reindeer, — Cold  Turkeys  and  Toiodiss,  and 
teams  of  Teals, — Veal,  Beefsteak,  and  Pigeon  PieSf-^Saknon  in  many 
cuts,  the  pure  and  the  pickled, — hot  Herrings,  Soles,  Rizasards,  Spel* 
drins,  and  Perennial  Oysters,-~Cacra'hank  seventy ear'Old  Wether  Hinm 
ner-houghs,  Campsie  Spare-rihs,  andAltrive  Grunter^groins,  grilled,-^ 
Stots'  MarroW'bones  in  broils, '^Berwick's  best,  and  Giles's  and  Black's 
out'Ond'Out  Ale  bottled, — Meusf's  Entire,  Draught  in  pots,  from  Offley*s, 
^^The  Tower  of  Babel  and  Bergen-op^Zoom,  with  Milbiank^s  MtracU" 
lous  Mountain^dew  up  to  the  battlements, — The  Ark,  with  Jamaica^ 
Rum-Demerara'LenionS'and'Limes-and-Ann'S'Water  -  GlasgoW'Punch, 
just  arrived  by  the  Canal  in  ice,  S^c. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  Deevil !    His  name's  Legion. 

MR  BULLER. 

I  may  not  imagine  by  '*  what  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic,"  din- 
ners and  suppers  come  cherub-borae  into  the  Saloon,  or  mm  what  regions 
in  heayen,  air,  sea,  or  earth  J 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

There  is  a  roomy  kitchen,  with  all  appurtenances—— 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTTNE. 

**And  appliances  to  boot  "— 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

•—in  the  sunk  story.  We  have  a  man-cook,  once  co-cook  at  Barry's,  so  he 
cannot  but  be  skilful ;  and  believe  me,  sir,  that  there  is  no  extravagance  in 
him — ^he  comes  in  cheap — for  he  is  likewise  Ground  Steward,  and,  at  a  salary 
of  L.100  per  annum,  manages  tlie  department  of  the  lower  regions. 

SHEPHERD, 

At  a  sellery  o'  L.100  per  awnnum !  Mair  nor  tliat  o'  ony  yeditor  o'  ony 
o'  the  new  magazines  lately  set  agaun.  Til  swear. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr  Ambrose,  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  bring  me  6  Pot  of  strong 
coffee  ? 

(Picardy  places  a  silver  coffee-pot  before  the  English  Opium-Eater.) 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

1  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr  De  Quincey ;  but  henceforth  I  trust  you 
will  consider  that  piece  of  plate  your  own.  It  is  on  a  most  ingenious  prin- 
ciple, for  which  Mr  Redpath,  working  jeweller,  has  obtained  a  patent. 
Coffee  cannot  cool  in  it;  and  'twould  be  hot  and  hot,  were  it  to  stand  there 
till  next  Noctes. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

A  Patent  Redpath  !  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  gift,  sir,  is  great ;  for  the 
metal  is  massy,  and  much  labour  has  been  bestowed  on  the  workmanship. 
But  lore,  not  labour,  is  the  ground  of  all  value,  in  the  interchange  of  mutual 
good  offices  and  affections  between  man  and  man.  It  were  of  great  avail, 
indeed,  to  the  progress  of  Politico-economical  Science,  were  that  distinc- 
tion— certainly  not  a  nice  one — yet  as  certainly  often  undiscemed,  to  the 
miserable  confusion  of  ideas  polarly  opposite — by  future  writers  therein 
austerely  adhered  to,  as  being  in  verity  the  foundation— or, .  at  least,  a 
foundation  of  the  essential  difference  between  Political  Economy  and 
Ethics — or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  Moral  Philosophy.  Pardon  me, 
Mr  Blackwood,  for  what  may  appear,  perhaps,  to  be  a  digression,  but 
which  isj  if  not  the  main  matter  itself,  at  least  germain  to  it^inasmuch  as 
that,  in  my  eyes,  this  Patent  Redpath  would  be  valueless,  as  if  it  still  lay 
unshaped  and  undug  in  the  mine,  mould-mixed  and  unfiltered  ore,  were 
it  not  stamped  with  a  irorth,  above  all  value  and  above  all  price  merely 
mercantile,  by  a  die  in  the  hand  of  friendship.  Sir,  you  have  my  best 
thanks. 

shbpherd. 
Mercy  on  us !  What  a  rooovin'  o'  mootYi%\  Wi<\  cxxmOic^  ^  \fc^^\  ^ae^^ 
9ckjDg  q'  tongues  /  and  lickin'  o'  lip«  \  wiA  i^Oo^  ^^  ^B^odi^  ^^<».^ 


nmckiDg 
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the  table-claith !  I'm  no  siire  if  that  last  Kianeuvre  be  athegetlier  legidmate; 
but  tooils  a^re  drap  aff  a  body's  knees,  and  ane's  apt,  in  lootin*  for  them,  to 
bredc  their  head  again'  the  table,  as  it's  re-ascendm'  intil  the  upper  warld ; 
whereas,  the  rim  o'  the  table-claith's  aye  ready  at  haun,  sae  there's  redly 
nae  excuse  for  ouy  gentleman  \vi'  a  creeshy  chin  at  a  Noctes.  ^Vhat  are  ye 
devoorin,  Mr  John  Knox  ? 

CHAPLAIN  KNOX. 

Towdie. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  you,  Mr  Samwel  SooUi  ? 

CHAPLAIN  SOUTH. 

Turkey. 

SHEPHERD* 

These  are  the  twa  best  things  ye  hae  uttered  the  nicht. 

NORTH. 

Is  it  a  true  bill,  James,  that  you  have  had  Hydrophobia  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

A  fearsome  6t  o'  it,  sir,  no  o'  the  mere  feegurative  sort,  sic  as  reigns  at  a 
Noctes,  but  honny  feedy^  bodily,  flesh  and  blude,  bane  and  sinny  convul- 
sions. 

NORTH. 

I  did  not  believe,  my  dear  James,  there  ever  could  have  existed  a  dog  in 
all  tliis  world  so  mad  as  to  bite  the  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  mad  dowg  does  na  ken  a  Hogg  frae  a  hoolet.  The  optic  nerves  o*  his 
eeu  are  a'  diseased, — as  ye  may  weel  see,  gin  ye  hae  couraf^e  to  examine 
sic  pupils, — and  they  dootless  distrack  the  cretur's  sowl  within  him  wi*  hi- 
deous apparitions  o*  his  ain  maister,  in  the  shape  o'  the  deevil,  wi'  a  pitch- 
fork gaun  to  pin  him  up  again*  the  barn-door. 

AIR  SEWARD. 

Buller,  how  picturesque ! 

MR  DULLER. 

The  great  Poet  of  Hydrophobia  I — (^Inspecting  an  empty  pint-pot,)  These 
piut'pots  are  deceivers  ever — they  fill  the  hand,  but  they  baulk  the  mouth. 
Offley  must  really  be  written  to — they  a'n't  full  measure. 

MR  SEWARD. 

'  If  Offley*s  pots  be  pigmyfied — then  there  is  no  trust  in  man.  An  ho- 
nester  fellow  breathes  not  vital  air. 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE — (tO  BANDY,  SQUINTUAf|  Wld  PECH.) 

**  And  be  those  juggling  fiends  no  more  beUi^ved, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense,     - 
That  keep  th^  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  breaK  it  to  our  hope." 

SHEPHERD. 

The  verra  bit  weans  that  used  to  ride  on  his  back,  wi'  theWlmH  roun' 
his  neck,  and  sometimes  kissin'  the  verra  chowks  o'  him,  seeiM^en  to  Uie 
destracked  dowg  to  be  sae  mony  demons,  a'  glowerin'  and  gimnin'.at  him, 
wi'  red  het  pokers  in  their  talons,  threatenin'  him  wi'  the  death  o'  Edward 
the  Second  in  Berkley  Castle.  Wee  Jamie  himsel'— though  certes  a  bit 
aneel  o'  licht — seemed  to  Hector's  ain  Oe,  when  he  gaed  mad,  a  verra  imp 
o'  hell.  No  wunner  he  tries  to  bite.  But  in  tlie  last  stage  o'  the  desease 
—he  can  only  snap— snap — snap — for  his  unuer  jaw  has  amaist  lost  a'  its 
poor,— his  puir  tongue's  hingin*  out, — his  flew  a*  smeared  wi'  slaver, — 
iiis  hide  rouch  and  tawted,  wi'  a'  the  hair  stannin'  on  end  like  the  feathers 
o'  a  frieslan', — his  lugs  like  sere  leeves,  owre  feeble  even  to  flap, — his  tail 
nae  mair  "  hingin'  owre  his  hurdles  wi'  a  swirl," — his  unha}>py  hurdles— but 
mire-woven  and  a'  draggled  wi'  dirt,* — and  there  lie  gangs  stoiterin'  frae 
ae  side  o'  the  road  to  the  tither, — and  wae's  me !  af ten  stacherin'  quite  doit- 
ed intil  the  ditch,— noo  and  then  emittin'  a  sort  o'  short  snoke  o'  a.sneevil 
frae  his  rlnnin'  none,— for  to  bark  noo  has  lang  been  beyont  his  abeelities, 
^tf/V-  fellow  I  let  him  UyH  as  he  may, — tbougU  anceVve  coxi\AViwV,v{alkiii' 
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kintra  at  untimeous  hours,  after  nae  gude,<— aye,  could  ance  bark,  O'Bronte, 
like  your  verra  sell ;  and  never,  oh !  never  be  hk  doom  yours !  A  rueful 
■pectacle,  Mr  North,  to  them  that  kent  him  when  he  was  wice,  and  aneuch 
to  break  ony  Christian  heart  that  kens  hoo  he  used  to  lie  during  the  even- 
ings on  the  hearth  "  beside  the  ingle  blinkin'  bonnily"  in  the ,  midst  o' 
the  sma  household,  hearkenin'  and  unnerstaunin'  a*  that  was  said, — and 
hoo  he  used,  God  pity  him,  as  regular  as  clock-work,  to  loup  up  upon  the 
coverlet  on  the  wide. chest-bed, and  fa'  into  a  watchfu*  sleep  attbe  oaims's 
feet ! 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTTNE  {much  offeCted,) 

*'  And  from  mine  eyelids  wipe  the  tears 
That  sacred  pity  hath  engender*d." 

SHEPHERD. 

A*  the  parish  wi'  pitchforks  are  at  his  heels.  In  the  haunted  glimmer  o* 
his  blindness,  the  puir  possessed  colley  misses  the  brig,  and  the  rinnin' 
stream  seems  to  his  red  een  a  pool  o'  blude.  He  daurna-Uie  canna — lowp 
in  to  soom  for  his  life — for  the  Hvdrophobia  is  stronger  than  his  dim  dread 
o*  his  fellow-creturs,  and  shiverin',  and  shudderin',  and  yowlin',  as  if  he 
had  fa*n  intil  a  bonfire  or  a  biler  o'  bilin'  water,  he  cowps  owre,  sticket  and 
shotten  wi'  a  hunder  prongs  and  a  thoosan  bullets,  in  convulsions  o'  the 
deadpthraws.  A'  the  while  women  and  weans  are  seen  tossin'  their  arms, 
and  heard  shriekin',  frae  hill-taps,  and  wundows  o*  houses  wi*  steeket  doors, 
and  the  boughs  o'  trees ^till  Luatli  lies  still  at  last,  covered  wi'  a  rickle  o* 
cruel  stanes,  only  a  bit  o'  his  skin  here  and  there  seen  through, — and  tiien, 
to  be  sure,  there  is  a  wailin*  o*  weans,  baith  callants  and  lassies,  to  think 
that  colley  should  hae  been  killed,  wha  used  to  gan^  wl*  them  to  the  verra 
kirk  on  the  Sabbaths,  and,  till  God  had  allowed  bun  till  gang  mad,  had  never 
offered  to  bite  ony  bod^  but  neerdoweels,  a'  his  bom  days :  Grown-up  folk 
are  a'  feared  to  bury  him — but — Fm  tellin'  a  true  story —wee  Jamie  and  his 
feres,  in  their  grief,  ware  na  sae  couardly,  and  placing  the  dead  body  on  a 
haun-barrow,  they  muved  awa'  wi't  in  funeral  procession — heaven  bless 
them — and  haein*  howkit  a  hole,  buried  their  beloved  Luath  aneath  a  green 
brae,  and  laid  a  flat  stane  on  him  frae  the  channel  o'  the  Yarrow,  just  as  if 
he  had  been  a  Christian  interred  in  a  kirkyard  ! 

BIULLION. 

Now,  Jamie,  yourself  in  hydrophobia. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.  I  shanna — for  nae  ither  reason— just'  because— wi'  that  gimin'  gab 
— you  asked  me — Moolyon.  You've  nae  bizziness  till  be  impident.  In  a' 
Mr  North's  bantcfr-'r^ven  when  at  the  waurst — ^there's  sic  a  visible  and 
audible  speerit  o'  amity  and  respeck,  that  I  can  thole  amaist  ony  nonsense 
frae  him — ^though  my  face,  at  chance  times,  wull  grow  a  wee  red — at  least 
a  wee  het;  but  noo  daur  ye  preshume  to  Imagine  that  I  will  thole  a  thimr 
mlefu'  o'  impertinence  frae  tne  likes  o'  you,  wha,  I  aften  think,  are  sairly 
out  o'  fifti  un  place  in  a  Noctes,  and  would  be  seen  to  far  mair  advanti^ 
in  your  rfttaral  sphere,  your  ain  provision-warehouse,  ye  hardy  body,  in  the 
Lawnmarket  ?  As  Joe  says,  *'  Tak  your  change  out  o'  that  I" 

MULLioN  (aside  to  his  next'Chair  neighbour.) 

He's  gettin'  fou. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  that  your  sayin',  sir  ?  nane  o'  your  whusperin'  I  The  man  that 
whuspers  in  company  should  be  smothered — pitten  intil  a  tesrchest,  and 
sent  aff  to  Doctor  Knox.  The  maist  disgustfu  est  trick  about  a  whusperer 
is,  that  a*  the  while  he's  whusperin'  intil  anither's  ear  something  about 
you,  the  coof,  though  cunnin'  and  crafty  aneuch  for  ordinar,  forgets  that 
ye  may  be  observin'  his  mean  motions,  and  senselessly  keeps  keekin'  up 
at  you,  every  noo  and  then,  wi'  the  odious  tail  o'  his  ee,  joggin*  wi'  his 
loathsome  elbow  him  he's  forcin'  to  commit  a  breach  o'  gude  mainers  in 
listenin'  for  ae  single  instant  to  his  sickenin'  insiniations— till  he  is  recalled 
to  a  sense  o'  the  ackwardness  o'  his  situation,  and  the  enormU.^  q>'  \\V%  ^^^^ 
by  a  ju^  o'  ivator  just  aff  the  bile,  sent  wV  a  W«\i\w\A\  VCv^  W^^^sA'^'^^s^^* 
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ter  again*  the  wa*  abiut  him,  and  deevil  tak  him  but  he  w  ou*d  hae  been 
cheap  o*t,  had  he  been  brained  I  Faith — Fm  rather  ruffled — come,  my 
dear  Delta — ^for  you  are  aye  the  gentleman — by  some  pleesant  observaiion 
^-a»  Milton,  I  think,  says,  or  something  like  it — for  I  hate  a  correck  quotas 
lion — 

**  Smooth  the  down  o'  my  ravin'  darkness  till  it  smile."' 

DELTA. 

Let  me  feel  your  pulse,  my  dear  sir. 

(Delta  takes  out  his  gold  stop-watch^  a  keepsake  from  Ciiristophbe 
—a  memorial  offriendship — and  mark  of  gratitude  to  him^  the 
Pain-reliever — presented  to  the  Poet  hy  North  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  fit  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  which ,  hut  for  Mr  Moir, 
had  certainly  proved  fatal,) 
A  hundred  and  ten— a  hundred — ninety — eighty— seventy-five — sixty-eight 
— Now — you  will  do— my  dear  James.    The  circulation  is  restored  to  its 
former  currency. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith— Fm  glad  to  hear't.  For  Peel's  Bill  has  been  the  ruin  o*  thekintra. 
I  kenna  what  wou*d  hae  become  o'  Scotland  had  the  government  extended 
till  it  the  expiration  o'  the  sma*  notes. 

NORTH. 

My  dearest  Delta,  it  has  long  deliehted  me  to  see  you  and  our  friend 
there,  whom  we  have  christened  by  tne  somewhat  heathenish  name  of  the 
Modem  Pythagorean— strewing  the  paths,  and  adorning  the  pursuits,  of  your 
profession — in  the  olden  time  often  so  strewed  and  adorned — witness  Garth, 
Armstrong,  Arbuthnot,  Akenside,  Glyn,  and  many  other  men  of  poetical 
powers,  or  otherwise  fine  genius — with  the  flowers  of  literature. 

DELTA. 

I  have  long  since  dismissed  from  my  mind,  my  dear  sir,  any  misgivings  on 
that  subject.  Your  judgment,  and  that  of  other  enlightened  men,  nave  con- 
firmed my  own,  that  such  occasional  relaxation,  as  the  study  of  elegant  lite- 
rature affords,  from  the  not  unsevere  and  rarely  intermitting  labours  of  a 
profession,  of  which  I  conscientiously  endeavour  to  discharge  the  duties, 
to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  knowledge,  so  far  from  either  incapacitating  or 
disinclining  my  mind  for  such  labours  and  such  duties,  does  greatly  strengthen 
both  its  moral  and  intellectual  energies;  and  I  am  happy — heaven  forefend 
1  should  say  I  were  proud — to  believe  that  in  my  own  circle  those  occa- 
sional relaxations,  so  far  from  being  disapproved,  or  their  fruits  despised, 
have  been  thought  to  add  to  the  respectability  of  my  character.  My  name 
in  literature  I  know  is  humble — but  such  as  my  reputition  is,  I  am  satisfied 
with  it    My  ambition  lies  elsewhere — it  is  in  my  profession. 

NORTH. 

Your  name  in  literature  is  not  humble — it  is  high ;  and  all  who  have 
heads  to  know,  and  hearts  to  feel,  what  true  poeti^  is,  acknowledge  Mr 
Moir  to  be  a  poet.  It  is  a  delightful  thought  to  me,  sir,  to  think,  that  your 
fine  native  genius  offered  almost  its  first  fruits  to  the  Work  which'  I  occa- 
sionally overlook,  and  in  which  I  now  take  an  almost  fatherly  interest.  It 
is  now  enriched  with  many  gems  of  your  ripened  and  matured  imagina- 
tion— and  no  Number  can  ever  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Maga  that  is 
graced  with  the  signature  of  Delta. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Triangular  Bard — though  I  houp  the  nicht»  that  *^  round  as  a  neep  he'll 
gang  toddlin  hame." 

NORTH. 

Heavens !  can  any  studies  be  idle  in  a  physician — in  a  medical  man — that 
inevitably  lead  to  elevation  of  spirit,  breatiiing  into  it  tenderness  and  hu- 
manity ?  Will  he  be  a  less  thoughtful  visitant  at  the  sick  or  dying  bed,  who 
from  such  studies  has  gathered  knowledge  of  all  the  beatings  of  the  human 
heart,  and  all  the  workings  of  tlie  human  imagination^  at  such  times  so  wild 
and  8o  bewildering,  aye,  often  even  beyond  the  raoge  of  poetry,  in  those  de- 
/ir/ous  dreams  ? 
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f HEPHERD.  -  » 

Tliat*8  a  truih.  In  the  ancient  warld,  was  na  there  but  ae  God  for  poetry, 
music,  and  medishin  ?  and  the  ancients,  tak  ma  word  for't,  saw  far  intill  the 
mysterious  connexions  o'  things  in  natur.  Owre  mony  folk  noo-a-days,  for- 
gets diat  the  alliance  atween  sowle  and  bod\r*s  Strieker — ^though  no  unlike  it 
— ^than  tlmt  atween  church  and  state.  Let  doctors  learn  a'  they  can  o'  baidi 
— and  hoo  they  are  to  do  that  without  leeterature,  philosophy,  and  poetry, 
as  weel's  anatomy  and  mere  medishin,  surpasses  my  comprehenshun.  Some 
doctors  practeeze  by  a  sort  o'  natural  rumblegumshun,  without  onv  know- 
ledge either  o'  leeterature  or  ony  thing  else ;  and  that  accoonts  n)r  some 
itherwise  unaccoontable  kirkyards. 

NORTH. 

No  persons  of  the  slightest  sense  will  for  a  moment  suffer  themselves  to 
be  misled  into  such  a  gross  delusion.  Your  mere  professional  man— >in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  that  much-misused  word— is  a  man  utterly  destitute  of 
all  knowledge  that  will  not  go  into  a  pill-box.  He  is,  in  truths  little  better 
than  a  practitioner  on  the  purses  of  his  patients.  But  such  practitioners  it 
is,  and  such  patients,  who  would  revile  all  literature  as  worse  than  idle  or 
useless — ab  pernicious — in  a  follower  of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  or  Esculapius. 
Are  they,  pray,  the  followers  of  these  immortals  ?  Much  in  the  same  way 
as  a  dung-cart  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  which  might  probably  perform  the 
distance  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  a  month,  may  oe  said  to  follow  his 
Majesty's  most  gracious  mail-coach,  which  now  does  it  in  about  fo^y 
hours. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Blackwood,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  defy  a'  Scotland  to  hae  produced 
another  chairman  as  gude's  yoursel*.  You've  lett'n  the  current  o'  conver- 
sation wind  awa'  intil  a  thoosan  channels,  without  ostentatiously  dureckin't 
— you  hae  had  a  pleasant  and  polite  word  to  say  to  every  body  about  ye — 
your  wits  hae  never  for  ae  meenint  eane  a  wooUgatherin'  out  o*  the  Saloon 
— you  hae  been  ready  wi'  your  smue,  your  lauch,  and  your  guffaw—and 
instead  o'  wushin'  to  shew  aff  yoursell,  hae  been  desirous  to  bring  out  ithers, 
no  dootin'  that  a'  the  kimpany  would  feel  that  you  was  in  your  delicht 
doin'  your  duty,  and  to  say  naethin*  about  the  gled's  ee  and  the  deacon's 
haun  wi'  which  ye  aye  took  care  to  push  roun'  tne  bottles,  I'm  sair  mistaen 
if  I  hinna  drawn  the  pictur,  wi'  a  fewbauld  strokes,  o'  the  best  o'  a'  possible 
landlords. 

OMNES. 

True— true — true — true— true — true ! 
MR  DULLER.    (Rising  and  turning  to  MR  north,  and  then  to  mr  blackwood.) 
Mr  North — Gentlemen, 

I  rise  to  propose,  with  all  the  honours,  the  health  of  our  worthy  host, 
William  Blackwood,— (Immense  cheers.) -^He^  sir,  it  was— I  know  it  from 
TOURSBLP — diat  originally  projected  The  Magazine.  It  was  planted— it 
grew — and  nations  now  are  sheltered  under  its  shade. — (  Thunder,) — Let 
me  call  him — for  there  is  magic  in  the  name — Old  Ebony. — (A  sound  as  of 
the  sea,) — There  was  a  time  when  all  the  bulls  of  Bashan — and  some*Stots 
— routed  against  him — (laughter) — but  he  took  them  by  the  horns,  or  by 
the  tail,  and  flung  them  down  the  Nor-Loch  into  the  slaughter-house. — 
(Loud  guffaws — especially  from  the  Shepherd,) — There  was  a  time  when  he 
was  deserted — say  rather,  disavowed — insane  desertion  and  infatuated  dis- 
avowal ! — by  some  to  whom  he  had  never  deigned  to  extend  the  honour  of 
hb  patronage — 

"  The  weak — the  vain — the  vacillating  Good." 
They  imagined  that  they  were  rowing  in  the  same  boat — part  of  the  crew- 
nay,  some  of  them  you  have  told  me,  sir,  would  fain  have  taken  the  helm. 
They  were  but  passengers,  and  some  of  them  had  forgotten  to  pay  for  their 
berths— that  was  a  trifle ;  but  when  they  became  sea-sick  and  sore  afraid, 
why,  our  host  threw  the  live  lumber  overboard — to  sink  or  swim — and  such 
of  them  as  had  not  provided  themselves  with  cork-jackets  went  to  the 
hottom,^  Great  app/ause,) --Then  pTopYietA  «xo«e.  TW  ^^  x^KCk.  ^i»w 
risiona,  and  the  Seven  Young  Men  areamt  dte^m^* — (^MucU  Xau^VUt^ — 
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**  Blackwood  would  be  ruined  !'*  Of  his  glorious  success^ Si  monuvemtum 

■REQUIBIS,  CIRCUMSPICE  I  '; 

(  The  Noctes  rise^€md  the  Lustre  trembUi. 
"  Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remoteJ") 
Contributors !  he  unites  in  himself  two — shall  I  say — three  charadert— 
such  as  were  never  before  united  in  one  man — propkibtor — pubushkr 
— shall  I  add — North — (North  smUes^-biushes^  and  covers  his  face  with  his 
handsy-EDlTOK  of  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE  I  Sfar,  GenlU* 
men — far  bo  it  from  me  to  seek  initiation  into  the  mater— -the higher  mTi* 
teries  of  the  management  of  MAG  A.    It  has  over  neen  mj  sacred  better— 
and  I  declare  it  now — that  that  divine  Spirit  manages  Herself; — (tremendous 
applause) — but  William  Black wood*s  own  hands— I  seek  to  know  no  more 
—and  to  have  done  that  is  of  itself  sufRcient  for  his  fame— dug  the  grotto 
out  of  the  living  rock,  in  which  Christopher  North,  like  another  Nunia»  re- 
ceives tlie  visits  of  his  Egeria. — (  The  Saloon  shakes  to  itsfoundationJ)'^'Bu% 
— as  my  glorious  friend  Wordswortli  says  on  a  similar  occasion,  let  us 

'^  Descend  from  these  imaginative  heights," 
and  speak  in  a  businens-like  way  of  this  business-like  world.  The  circu- 
lation of  THE  MAGAZINE  is — how  much  owing  to  Mr  Blackwood^s  talents 
and  integrity  I  need  not  say — greater  than  tliat  of  all  the  other  Maffazinee 
in  Britain  united. — (//c«r,  hear  !) — In  a  mercantile  light,  this  is  mucn— -in  a 
philanthropical  light— every  thin^. 

"  Our  dream  by  niglit,  our  prayer  by  day," 
is  tlie  happiness  of  our  species — 

"  To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  our  history  in  a  nation^s  eyes." — (Applause,) 
Alas  !  ours  is  a  smiling  laud  no  more  I 

"  Scotland,  your  auld  respected  mither," 
is  now  too  truly  in  the  situation  in  which  Bums,  in  his  pleasant  fandee^ 
amused  himself  with  imagining  her— while  these  words — that  to  mir  ears 
once  "  went  nien-y  as  a  marriage-bell" — "  merry  England !"  sound  like  the 
tolling  at  a  funeral.  But  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  While  Maga^  who 
indeed  is  the  Majesty  of  the  People,  flourishes  in  high  estate,  there  need 
be  no  fears  for  the  Crown.    Of  the  late  Demise  I  may  not  now  speak— 

"  Some  natural  tears  we  shed. 
But  wiped  them  soon." 
Had  our  counsel  been  taken — and  it  was  accordant  witli  all  the  noblest 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  noble  heart — Georg€^the  Fourth  would  have 
gone  down  to  the  tomb,  and  lived  in  history  through  all  ages,  the  greatest 
of  all  Kings.  But  evil  counsellors  wearied  out  the  ear  of  age  and  disease 
into  one  fatal  measure,  that  at  its  close  clouded  the  lustre  of  a  glorious  reign. 
^-(Silent  expression  of  deep  sympathy  with  the  speaker,) — Sir — Gentlemen— 
I  say  no  more.  I  am  proud  ot  being  an  Englishman ;  but  greater  pride  in 
nothing  honourable  that  ever  has  been  my  lot  in  life,  have  I  ever  felt,  than 
the  pride  I  feel  now,  in  being  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Work  which  is 
the  glory  of  Scotland.  I  had  the  satisfaction,  sir,  of  becoming,  by  a  happy 
accident,  a  friend  of  Mr  Blackwood,  before  I  became  yours;  to  him  I  owed 
the  happiness  of  an  Introduction  to  Christopher  North ;  and  having  spent 
one  intellectual  evening  in  the  domestic  circle  at  Newington  with  the  Piso 
of  Edina — (cheers)— I  found  myself  on  the  next,  with  no  little  trepidation 
in  my  delight,  I  assure  you,  sir,  in  the  Lodge,  with  the  great  Modern  Philo- 
sopher of  the  Porch — (great  cheering,^  I  feel  dee])ly,  gentlemen,  how  few 
and  insignificant  have  been  my  contrioutions— (mo,  wo,  no)— to  Maga.  But 
as  I  never  presumptuously  pestered  her  with  my  addresses,  so,  thank  God, 
never  have  they  been  rejected— (/o«</c/#€cr5) ; — a  passionate,  but  a  reverent, 
suitor  have  1  ever  been, — 

I  wear  her  coloure  in  my  cap. 

Her  picture  in  my  heart ; 
^ud  he  that  bends  not  to  her  eye, 
Shall  rue  it  to  his  smavl.— (.Loud  chccr?.^ 
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And  now,  sir,  I  sit  down,  or  rather  continue  to  stand  up — {laughter) — while 
I  propose,  with  all  the  honours,  and  long  may  he  flourish — ^*  The  health  of 
Willi  AM  Blackwood  !"— (-4ii  earthqitake,) 

SHEPHERD  (in  a  low  kind  voice,) 
Dinna  fent»  sir,  dinna  fent — tak  a  drap  o'  Glenlevit — ^you  maunna  fent, 
sit'^— Delta,  and  Pythagoras,  tell  him  no  to  fent. 

MR  BLAOKWOOD  (rising  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence,  under 

mani/eat  emotion,) 
^  This  moment — this  moment — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  North^Gentlemeu 
—my  dear  Mr  Buller — (loud  cheers  of  encouragement) — this  moment  com- 
pensates a  thousand  times — it  is  indeed  an  ''  over-payment  of  delight" — 
idl' the  toils,  anxieties,  terrors,  agonies,  of  years — (expreshunis  of  the  warm" 
^st'^gnmathy,)  Noble,  generous,  glorious  Contributors  all  I  and  you,  my  Te- 
nerated  friend — (bowing,  with  much  feeling y  to  Mr  North,  who  returns  the  sa^ 
lutation  with  infinite  suavity) — who, 
'  ■      *  '     **  Like  a  reappearing  star. 

Like  a  glory  from  afar. 
First  did  head  the  flock  of  war" — 
(Tremendous  cheers — during  which  North  sinks  gradually  down  till  his 
face  is  hidden  on  the  table.) 
VoTgivey  I  beseech  you,  this  my  feeble  expression  of  everlasting  gratitude. 
Deserted  ?  no,  never  !  True,  that  in  our  hrst  campaign — and  it  was  one  of 
long  endurance — I  was  encircled  by  enemies, — by  enemies  who  thirsted  to 
destroy  what  was  far  dearer  to  me  than  life — yes,  to  murder  my  character. 
But  all  their  poisoned  arrows  either  fell  short— or  rebounded,  blunt  and 
pointless,  from  abreast  mailed  in  conscious  integrity  ;—(/aMrf  cAcer,*)— and 
then  indeed  I  felt  that  "  thrice  is  he  armed  who  has  his 'quarrel  just." — 
(  Cheers,  especially  from  Mr  James  BallantYiNb.) — Gentlemen,  I  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle— did  I  not? — unflinchingly-^ndescapedVithout  a  wound,  Scot- 
free.— (Z^aw^/i/^r.) — I  amalmostasHamedto'sayUhat— ^veteranaslam — I  have 
not  a  single  scar  to  shew  for  it — and  am  as  sound  in  body. and  in  limb^in 
aoul,  body,and  estate — (loud  cheers)— bs  if  I  had  never  stood  any  flre  more  for- 
midable than  from  the  Seven  Young  Men's  pop-guns.— ^(/mmf-n^c  laughttr,)—^ 
I  am  now — by  your  faithful  adherencie  to  The  Cause  in  the  "  woi-st  of  times" 
— independent  of  all  my  enemies.  But  suffer  me  to  correct  myself — they 
have  ceased  to  exist  The  few  among  them  who,  though  deluded,  were  sin- 
cere in  their  hostility — intheirenmity  to  nie  and  TiiE  Magazine,-  have  either 
become  friends  of  us  both,  or  exhibit,  like  the  Scotsman,  in  the  general 
bearing  of  their  opposition,  the  spirit  of  open'and  honourable  antagonists. 
In  the  same  spirit  shall  they  be  opposed  oy.Maga,  the  Fair  and  Fearless 
—if  with  them  there  must  be  war;— but  has  she  not  proclaimed  to  the 
whole  world,  with  a  voice  like  a  silver  trumpet,  that  she  is  a  lover  of  peace  ? 
^-(Loud  cries  of  She  has  !  she  has  I  Queen  of  the  faci/ic  !)— -The  storm  has 
long  been  over — the  sea  is  now  smooth — that  is  as  smooth  as  the  sea  ever 
ought  to  \)e—(chetrs) — and  lo  ! .'  Maga~ 

"  Is  like  a  ship  on  some  bright  day, 

In  sunshine  sailing  far  away. 

Some  noble  ship  ttiat  hath  the  plain 

Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain  !" 
Mutineers  there  could  be  none  in  our  crew.  Not  a  single  man  has  been 
pressed  into  the  service-:— (c/«eer*)r— and  if  a  couple  of  tailors — ashamed 
of  their  sex — did  once  contrive  to  smuggle  themselves  on  board,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  bumboat-women — [roars  of  taughter)— why,  surely  it  was  more 
humane  to  send  them  ashore,  to  the  tune  of  the  Rogue's  March,  without  that 
shameful  exposure  which  must  have  attended  the  rigging  of  thena  out  in 
breeches  of  their  own  handiwork— (con/ wM«rf  roars  of  laughter) — with  pay- 
ment for  past  services — which  were  confined,  I  believe,  to  a  vain  attempt  or 
two  at  removal  of  some  stinking  water-casks  from  the  h6\A-^  (continued  laughs 
ter) — payment,  gentlemen,  which,  however  ungratefully  since  comijla.v\WLdQ.l 
as  penurious,  was  more  than  sufficient  tobaveptocuT^<3L\)cv^  v^'MVix  ^\  ^^svss^. 


Kor  miset^te  Wretches  coiiTiclad  of*  eotttiiival  «ibbigiiig»  dtiigite  ii 
r  yard-arm.— (iSAoM^)— Gentleman,  oneemoreb  md  for  ever  men^flMHr 
you  will  accept  these  feeble  ezpreaaUma  of  my  boundlai  gnMtad(k  Gm 
bleas  YOU  all  l 

(Mk  Blackwood  9it9  doum  in  th§  hug  ofiks  SsiFQiiUDf  cutf  clf/ir  4iM0 
minuter  U  ghnoM  ca^fuHan  mid  igirtfgr  WMvimg  j/  ib«ii4ivri9iU(/9NM 
smashing  qf  ffiasHs^-^nd  shiverkig  ^  flieirii  .rtW  tft  guimn  #e0mt  It 
r^e/  /t^«  the  cabin  of  a  M^  M  a  SfimiL  At  Unpk^  wdBr  Mngrmitiani, 
Bruiny  alias  the  Brconie,  releases  tk$BaUi$fnmkl§§mhrae09  wndHemis 
to  his/eet,) 

SHKPMID. 

North,  I  volunteer  a  aanff.  A'  die  warld  *U  no  fMreTiol  me  bm  9kBtM  • 
itng.  I  kenna  what  it '11  be;  but  I  tak  this  Tern  Seloaii  for  a  aoelgMlp* 
Theee  yerra  premisea— Maoa  at  No.  45. 

OMNBS. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  l«*Hui1rab,  biiRib»  httmh !— Hurrah^  hamh, 
hurrah! 

M AOA  AT  NO.  45, 

Forty-five,  Forty-fiye^ 

For  a  bleasing  bdyrOt 
I  have  set  up  my  real  imder  yov. 

For  aye,  through  thia  laiM» 

With  kood  and  wttk  taSL 
Thy  name  waa  engravaB  tfll  noir, 

Fortr4iv% 
Thy  name  waa  oignven  liu  now. 

The  firat  time,  I  trow. 

That  I  e'er  heord  of  yon. 
It  was  long  ere  a  Haga  waa  bore. 

When  the  Border  all  rang 

With  war^a  terrible  danff^ 
And  the  bugle  at  eveidng  mm  morn» 

F&|y*fiv%Kc. 

And  diough  then  Aaenun  Moor 

Ran  red  with  the  gore 
Of  the  Southroi^a  InTotanto  boalf 

Yet  war,  waale,  and  deatii. 

In  yengeanoe  and  wrath. 
Went  on  to  our  land'a  Utter  ooal» 

For^filiTe,  tei 

The  next  time  I  hoacd 

Of  thy  baleful  awwd 
To  my  country-*How  flrlemua  the  wkOe, 

When  thouaanda  or  Seota 

Cut  each  other'a  tfaraata. 
Under  Baillie,  Montroae^  and  Argyle^ 

For^*fiTe,te. 

Then  in  feud  and  in  flame, 

With  Prince  Charioa  yon  oamo. 
Who  like  ligfatnhiig  the  land  ofonran  I 

How  ihuiglit  whh  demdr, 

To  the  bravo  and  tim  fiib. 
To  the  Prince,  each  bold  Chi^  and  Uo  dvi* 

Forl^vllTe^  Ibo* 

BrBFo  Prince,  otelhy  w%^ 
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And  to  keep  it  alive, 
.    Under  the  Fortjr«fiTe» 
My  coimtiyf  free  itnndard  shall  flame» 

Royal  race,  Ac 

I  have  heard  of  thy  number, 

Mid  bother  and  cumber. 
On  the  hill  of  old  Ludgate  cimfeU; 

But  our  rights  to  revive 

Under  this  Forty-five, 
Undaunted  I  set  up  my  rest, 

Forty-five,  &c» 

And  each  statesman  shall  know  it, 

Each  critic  and  DOet, 
And  ffuess  from  the  oays  that  are  gone. 

That  at  Forty-five, 

While  Ma^'s  alive. 
Respect  of  then:  persons  is  none. 

Forty-five,  &a 

If  in  honour  they  fail. 

She  will  ring  such  a  peal 
Of  reproach,  that  the  wond  shall  wonder. 

And  tremble  and  shrive. 

When  New  Forty-five 
Breaks  out  in  her  voUeys  of  thundery 

Kit  North,  kc 

For  she's  firm  as  the  Bass, 

And  her  brow  is  of  brass. 
And  her  rapier  of  flame  is  the  pen; 

Yet  more  influence  has  she 

0*er  the  land  and  tiie  sea, 
Than  an  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men. 

Forty-five, 
Than  an  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men. 

« 

Then  hail  my  new  dwelling. 
All  others  excelling. 
Thou  throne  of  the  bold  and  the  free ; 
And  here  I  proclaim. 
In  Old  Christopher's  name. 
That  my  friends  shall  be  welcome  in  thee. 

Forty-five; 
All  my  friends  shall  be  welcome  in  thee. 

[EnUkuHoMtie  ekuMing  ani  trowing. 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

The  Shepherd — with  all  the  honours. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Stop,  ril  drink  that  toast— standin'  on  my  head.  Mr  North,  we've  baitk 
0'  us  dune  that  trick  in  our  youth^-and  mony  a  queer  ane  beside^^taena 
we  ?  (North  bows.)  Do  tak  the  time  frae  me,  sirs. 

[Mr  Robert  Howie  rtsverses  the  common  order  of  nature— and  at  Alt 
special  request,  Mr  Seward  places  a  brimming  bumper,  on  each  qf 
his  soles,  which  stand  there  so  eteadUg,  that  not  a  drop  is  spHt.  Tko 
Hero  of  the  Meams  raises  hio  •  hip^hip'^ip"'^ike  a  StentoT-'and 
the  statue  of  George  Buchanah  ironMee  on  He  pedeetak 

sHKPHsiiD  (rising.^ 
IcMnna  speak  on  my  legs— a  sinfl^  ttnin.    ^  mY^i^<(M^^^^'K&fiK&M^^ 
get  up.  Bee  out  o'  my  head,  like  dooa&M%do<Mff^   u  %i«fia««^>a«W'^ 
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to  get  about  twa  lines  lang,  I'm  as  entirely  bewildered  as  if  I  were  in  the- 
Gretan  Labarenth, — and  as  sune'e  I  fin'  myBel'  endoaed  in  ony  thing  like  a 
paranthesis,  I  gie  mysel'  up  for  lost — (JCmerw  and  An^Uer.)— I'm  nabtduio 
AFP  THE  scLATE^— {Here, duriTig  apauee  intheSkipkeriPeoraUty,  Mr  Nortd 
ejfplains  to  Messrs  Buller  and  Seward,  the  Bardie  uniform  practice  of 
poetizing  on  a  slate,  from  which  he  traniferihis  inepiraUon  to  paper,  in  a  fine 
Roman  AanJ.)— Let  me  recover  the  threed  o'  my  discoorse.  Whare  waa 
I?  Ouaye.  I  had  written,  sirs,  twa  sangs  for  this  mm' occasion-— but  wee 
Jamie,  God  bless  him,  wushin'  to  amuse  himsel'  wr  makin'  a  pictur  o'  the 
BonasBus,  wiped  them  awa  yesterday  forenoon  into  everlasting  oblivion 
wi'  the  cuff  o'  his  jacket— rifticft  /Saiiidiilaf<on.)-r-But|' Mr  North,  and  Mr 
Bladcwood,  and  gentlemen  all,  some  thochts  and  feelings  there  are  which 
I  commit  not  to  ony  ither  tablet  but  that  o',  I  trusti  an  honest  hearty— 

i<ftott/«  and  j»ea29,)— uid,  among  these,  I' can  solemnly  say,  if  not  first  and 
bremost,  (for  I  hae  a  wife  and  family,)  yet,  I  declare  to  heeven,  in  tiie 
▼an,  are  them  o'  gratitude,  affection,  uid  respect  for  the  stanch  ft*eena  by 
whom  I  am  now  proud  to  see  mysel'  surrounded,  and  wha  hae  lang  been 
the^cherm  and  the  glory  o'  my  life.— (7!l0  moit  ojfeetionote  applauiefrom 
eye,  voice,  and  hand.y—MBwgti*%  a  aueer  deevil, — (much  laujfhter,)^nn*  a  set 
o'  queer  deevils  she  has  got  to  deal  wi'. — Preserve  me,  if  Mr  Hooie  's 
no  stanniu'  on  his  head  yet — ^like  ane  o'  the  Antipodes! — (Mr  Seward 
dcxterouely  removes  the  bumpere/rom  Mr  Howie's  eokth—Hie  hero  of  the  Meams 
epringe  to  his  feet — empties  them  both  to  the  Shepherd's  health--and  resumes 
his  seat  with  his  usual  gravity.)  1  dinna  acruple  to  say  that  She's  lang  been 
as  muckle  obleeged  to  me — as  ever  I  waa  to  Herrraud  that's  nae  little ;  and 
I  hae  formed  a  very  erroneous  ec^mat  o'  Her  heart,  if  She  wou'd  na  be  as 
sair  pitten  oot  o'  Her  ,way  by  my  death,  as  I  wou'd  be  by  Hers. — (Solemn 
silence.)'^But  why,  indeed,  spealk  o'.  deein*— if  it  bena,  as  Mr  Wudsworth 
profoundly  indites, 

<'  That  pleasant  thochts 
Bring  sad  thochts  to  the  mind," 
I  ken  weel— «nd  sae  does  She — sometidng  tells  it  till  me — here  I  ken— i 
{laying  one  hand  on  his  forehead  and  the  other  on  his  AaaW)— that  we  are  baith 
immortal.  C  Far  flash  the  red  artUlery**^  I  was  a  puir  shepherd  twa 
score  years  ago, — and  Fm  a  puir  shepl^ra  yet^^but,  to  use  the  langage 
o'  a  bit  herd  lassie  that  I  ance  heard  singin'  to  hersel'  a  fragment  o'  some 
auld  sang  that  had  a'  faded  awa  but  thae  twa  simple  lines,  I  may  say  that 
Natur 

**  Did  gie  to  me  her  music  pipes, 
And  the  sweet  truttipin'  strains," '. 
and  aften  hae  I  felt,  sirs,  and  may  feel  ft  again,  that  come  what  micht  o* 
sorrow  or  sufferin',  I  neter  wad  be  an  object  o'  peety  either  to  mvsel'  or 
ithers,  sae  lang  as  nature  continued  to  me  the  gift  o'  genie,  and  enabled  me, 
at  mine  ain  wull,  to  awauken  a  voice  o'  music  withm  the  regions  o'  miuo 
ain  heart  and  mine  ain  imagination,  that  made  the  ears  o'  my  sowl  deaf  to 
the  loudest  storms  o'  fate  and  fortune. 

[Shepherd  sits  down  amidst  cries  from  aU  sides  of  "  Beautiful," 
*•  Glorious,"  "  Most  true."  Ood  bless  you,  JAUES—bless  the  Shep- 
herd— The  Ettrick  Shepherd ybr  ever/) 

SHEPHERD. 

Bless  us,  whare's  Mr  Shooard  ?  Whare's  Mr  Shooard  ?  If  he's  gane  at  sic 
an  early  hour,  the  lift'll  fk*  and  smother  the  laverocks.  '  Wull  naebody  tell 
me  whare's  Mr  Shooard  ?  He  maun  hae  been  a  ghaist  to  hae  melted  aw^ 
through  thae  thick  wa's. — O'Bronte,  gang  intil  the  Sanctum,  and  see  for  Mr 

[O'Bronte  trots  away  into  (he  Sanctum,  and  returns,  leading  Mr 
Seward  by  the  skirts, 

MR  SEWARD. 

I  oiuht  to  make  many  apologies,  Mr  Blackwood,  for  what  must  have 

Beemedan  unnecesaarily  long  ab8ence--btttlfeU  myself  inspired  by  Apollo 

-^-^iffAt/jr  Jndeed—but  rMier  more  so  than  by  Bsfidknii  ot  wca  ^«c^>i- 
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chant  ihem-^to  an  old  well-known  air,  which  Mister  Manager  Murray 
lungs  to  a  miracle.  Would  that  to  my  own  voice — not  so  much  amira,  I  be- 
lieve— I  could  add  but  a  tithe  of  that  admirable  fellow*^  taste  and  feeling  1 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

We  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  you,  sir. 

MR  SEWARD  {sings.} 


A  CHANT. 


To  the  Tune  of--''  The  Old  Courtier  and  the  New: 

How  li^py  is  the  state  that  the  old  man  doth  possess. 
Whom  fortune,  fame,  and  friendship,  have  all  combined  to  blest. 
And  whom  the  daughters  of  our  land  delight  to  caress. 
So  that  he  holds  his  head  above  his  brethren  of  the  press, 

Like  a  fine  old  stately  Gentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 

Who,  daring  to  be  honest  in  the  most  degen'rate  days. 
The  crowd  of  renegades  around  indignantly  surveys. 
And  dealing  out  in  truth  severe  his  censure  and  his  praise. 
As  yet  has  never  come  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways, 

Like  an  obstinate  old  Gentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 

Who  though  he  oft  is  quite  as  grave  as  well  befits  his  age. 
At  other  times  he  scruples  not  to  lay  aside  the  sage : 
And  Wit  in  all  her  thousand  moods  then  sparkles  in  his  page. 
So  that  the  hearts  of  old  and  young  he  thereby  doth  engage, 

Like  a  versatile  old  Gentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 

Whose  manners  are  so  bland,  and  whose  smile  it  is  so  sweet- 
Yet  as  tough  a  customer  as  any  man  need  meet— 
Whose  bearing  doth  so  well  become  the  cavalier  complete, 
Who  ne'er  abused  a  victory,  nor  ever  fear'd  defeat. 

Like  a  gallant  brave  old  Gentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 

God  bless  the  good  old  Gentleman,  and  send  him  long  to  reign 
Over  the  empire  which  he  rules,  and  ne'er  has  ruled  m  vain ; 
And  peace  to  all  the  ghosts  of  those  his  erey  goose  quill  has  slain. 
And  chiefly  to  the  Cockney-crew  whom  lie's  put  out  of  pain. 

Like  a  good  humane  old  Gentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 

NORTH  (rifting  amidst  the  subsiding  applause.) 
Gentlemen,  I  propose  in  one  sentence — vnih  all  the  honours — the  health 
of  Thomas  Dk  Quincey — a  person  of  the  highest  Intellectual  and  Imagi- 
native Powers— a  Metaphysician,  a  Logician,  and  a  Political  Economist  of 
the  First  Order — a  promund  and  comprehensive  Scholar— a  perfect  Gen- 
tleman— and  one  of  the  best  of  Men. 

[The  English  Opium-Eater's  health  t«  drunk  with  prodigious  acckt^ 
mation;  hut,  after  a  long  pause,  Mr  De  Quincey  still  remains  rooiet^. 
to  his  seat. 

SHEPHERD  (aside  to  the  company.) 
He  seems  perfectly  stunned.    My  dear  sir,  is  it  ane  o'  the  idio83mcra»fe«* 
o'  your  constitution— (that  lang-nebbed  word  I  committed  to  memory  the 
nicht  frae  the  recitation  o*  Uie  Modem  Pythagorean) — ^to  get  ill  at  thunner  ? 
Whisht,  weans — he's  iistlin'  on  his  seat — as  aboot  to  rise.    Whisht— I  hae 
lang  desired  to  hear  the  Opium-Eater  mak  a  «^^«c!^.    "^ws.  Vs^V- ^A'^Xjf^ 
^^ran*  Logic,  elegant  Rhetoric,  and  sourf  ¥^Ao^o^V}\  NI>Ktf38iV>  ^««»r- 
ivhisht! 
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On  this  occasion,  dear  Sir  Christopher— oldest,  jiutest,  most  brilliant  of- 
Mends  Ir-let  me  unbosom  to  you  my  eriefk.  You  know  my  position^-aa 
Englishman— domiciliated  often  in  Scotland — always  there  in  heart  and  affec- 
tion* You  I  need  not  instruct  that  among  Scotchmen  (or,  as  for  soma  unfa- 
thomable reason,  they  choose  to  be  called,  Scotsmen)  are  my  earliest,  dearest, 
and  most  honoured  friends.  Many  of  my  countrjrmen  adopty  as  blindly 
as  they  do  their  religious  faith,  a  reverence  for  Scotland :  and  it  is  well  if  a 
just  sentiment  be  held,  on  whatsoever  footing.  But  still  a  '*  reasonable  ser- 
vice" is  better :  and  my  veneration  for  the  Scottish  land  rests,  as  you  know. 
Sir  Christopher,  on  personal  knowledge.  Judge,  therefore,  of  tiie  pain  I 
Buffer  in  knowing,  and  being  continually  reminded,  that  amongst  the  majority 
even  of  well-educated  Scotchmen  resident  in  Scotland^  tiie  most  humilia- 
ting (I  will  say — the  most  injurious^  notions  are  current  about  us  Enriish. 
By  the  great  body  of  the  English,  tnis  is  not  so  mudi  as  suspected.  Kun- 
xiuig  rapidly  over  Scotland  m  the  summer  and  autumn  as  tourists,  or  as 
sportsmen,  they  see  little  of  the  population  but  those  who  are  their  inferiors 
and  dependants ;  and  at  the  half-dozen  of  dinner  parties,  which  their  Edin- 
burgh mtroductions  open  to  them,  hospitality  and  politeness,  of  course, 
BeaTup  the  lips  of  the  Scotch  on  that  particular  topic  Hence  the  ignorance 
of  the  English ;  and  perhaps  never  before  in  this  world  was  there  such  a 
body  of  hostile  feeling  so  little  known  to  its  objects.  The  Scotch,  resident 
in  England,  do  not  generally  partake  in  tiiose  feelings ;  at  least  those  of 
birth  and  station  do  not  But  m  Scotland,  I  believe  that  a  feeling  towards 
the  English  which  may  be  called  even  malignity,  a  disposition  to  disparage 
them,  and  certain  obstinate  prejudices  about  weir  characteristic  qualities, 
are,  in  some  degree,  universal.  I  readily  mnt  that,  regularly  as  you  ascend 
in  society,  this  state  of  feeling  declines.  In  the  lower  classes,  wholcnowthe 
English  by  little  more  than  report,  it  exists  rancorously.  In  the  very  hiffh- 
est,  except  as  a  feeling  occasionally  assumed  for  purposes  of  political  in- 
fluence, perhaps  not  at  all.    The  peerage  everywhere  is  of  no  country : 

— -*  "  rams  enim  sensua  communis  in  ilia 
Fortuna." 

For  rarely  are  civic  sympalhies  to  he  found  in  that  rank.  You  know.  Sir 
Christopher,  real  scholar  as  you  are,  that  I  here  translate  truly.  But  in  the 
next  class  to  thaty  the  enlightened  and  accomplished  society  of  Edinburgh 
—Advocates,  &c., — you  will  meet  with  it  in  some  strength.  The  main  dis- 
tinctions here  are,  that  in  some  it  is  a  quiescent  feeling,  in  others,  power- 
fully active.  And  I  need  not  say  that,  in  this  class,  even  where  it  is  strong- 
est, a  thousand  accidents  of  private  connexions,  polished  manners,  &c.  arise 
to  break  or  mitigate  its  expression.  But  it  exbts  for  all  that,  and  is  running 
below  when  you  least  suspect  it.  Here,  dear  Sir  Kit,  I  think  you  smile — 
perhaps  recalling  that  story  of  a  government  spy  in  1795,  who  said — "  Ah  ! 
as  to  Coleridge,  I  think  litUe  of  htm;  he's  a  chairing  fellow,  that  says  more 
in  an  hour  Uian  he'll  stand  to  in  a  month.  That  Wordsworth  is  the 
traitor ;  for  you'll  never  hear  him  open  his  mouth  on  politics  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end."    But  stop —hear  me  out :  I  shall  illustrate  a  little. 

The  first  point  on  which  the  Scotch  undervalue  the  English  is  by  compa- 
rison so  much  of  a  trifle,  and  moreover,  is  so  little  brought  forward  in  the 
sort  of  society  that  it  can  be  worth  adverting  to,  that  I  shall  be  satisfied  to 
sMe  it,  and  leave  it.  They  claim  to  be  a  superior  nation  phy$ieally.  In 
particular,  the  claim,  as  it  respects  female  beauty,  is  made  m  terms  so  ex- 
travagant by  Mr  Gait,  in  one  of  his  very  clever  novels,  that  for  his  credit  I 
shall  not  repeat  it.  Superiority  in  the  characteristic  exceUencies  of  the 
other  sex,  is,  I  believe,  much  more  generally  an  article  of  the  national  creed. 
Like  other  men,  I  have,  perhaps,  an  opinion  in  this  matter ;  but  am  not  very 
anxious  to  express  it.  Meantime,  I  recollect  that  you,  l^r  Christophw,  not 
Beidom,  when  honouring  the  Carlisle  wreatling  with  jmsr  presence,  have 
pnmouaced  the  men  of  Cumberland  and  V^eitmotewi^im  %neiX«jMc\^ 

wens  of  the  humnn  ontvMoI    A%«  ^#7  «k»  ^..*U*;Aa  nr\«\n\\  \vp\ra\cr  \a  «IV«uAaXA. 
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Upon  this,  as  perhaps  in  part  a  courtesy,  I  do  not  insist :  I  willingly  consent 
tkat  a  Scotchman  shall  believe  his  nation  stronger — bigger — fleeter — ihher 
(aa  we  say  in  Westmoreland,)  thaa  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  I  mention 
U  for  this  purpose :  In  a  late  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  (a  book  bir 
that  class  most  amusingly  written,)  (iie  English  are  not  only  so  treated  that 
a  man  must  suppose  the  author  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  they  are  a 
nation  of  poltroons,  but  we  are  required  to  believe  that>  in  the  mere  article 
of  agility,  so  remarkably  distinguishing  the  Cumbrian  peasantry,  awe-strucki: 
hopeless  admiration,  or  some  such  deling,  was  the  sentiment  universally 
elicited  bv  the  Highland  army.  Now,  upon  that  point  at  least,  as  it  respects 
the  Scot<m  inter  se,  I  may  express  an  opinion  without  offence :  and  I  say 
therefore,  and  it  is  notorious,  and  no  Scotchman  who  is  free  to  speak  this 
truth  ever  hesitates  to  sav  so  too,  that  excepting  the  Highland  gentlemen^  (for 
reasons  too  well  known,)  the  Celtic  part  of  the  Scottish  population,  in  bo- 
dily powers  and  appearance,  are  greatly  and  noticeably  below  the  Low«^ 
landers  of  Scotland :  as  respects  these  last  and  the  English,  meaning  the 
peasantry  in  both,  if  I  have  an  opinion,  I  mean  to  keep  it  to  myself.  But,, 
for  the  upper  ranks,  to  talk  of  any  prominent  difference  between  them— ia 
mere  dotage.  Walk  up  and  down  Irince's  Street  or  the  Parliament  House» 
I  defr  anj  man  to  tell  me,  upon  physical  grounds,  whether  he  looks  upon' 
a  body  of  English  gentlemen  or  Scotch  gentlemen.  Yet,  but  a  few  moutlia. 
ago,  in  an  obscure  paper  in  the  first  journal  in  the  world,  [Bowing  to  Sir 
Ukriiiopher  North,]  the  writer,  (obviously  a  Highlander,)  who  otherwise 
treats  us  poor  English  de  haut  enotu,  and  finds  out  that  the  nation  of  Lord- 
Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Newton,  &c.,  is  constitutionally  incapable  of 
any  thing  intellectual, — declares  tiiat  every  child  in  Edinburgh  knows  an 
Engliahman  at  first  glance  by  his  personal  appearance.  Th^  same  writer^ 
by  the  way,  positive! jr  advances  these  two  propositions ;  1st,  that  the  inge* 
nuity  of  Manchester  in  the  useful  arts,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  approach,  in 
pohit  of  latitude,  to  the  Scotch  Highlands ;  and  2dly,  that  English  Poetryi 
except  as  a  pretence,  had  no  existence  till  the  days  of  Lord  Byron— who. 
owea  his  supposed  distinction  of  Founder,  to  his  Highland  mother; — un- 
fortunately Mrs  Byron's  rank  hi  Ufe  making  it  certain  that  she  was  not  High- 
land (i.  e.  of  Celtic  blood)  in  the  exclusive  sense  intended. 

But  of  this  enough :  nor  would  I  have  noticed  it  at  all,  were  it  not  aa 
marking  the  strength  of  the  feeling  against  us,  which  omits  nothing ;  and 
that  in  uds  instance  there  is  a  peculiar  contradiction  to  the  generosity  of  the 
English, — who,  if  they  assume  on  this  point  an  ancient  superiority  to  the 
French,  (and  really  upon  some  warrant)  do  not  towards  others,  but  hold 
themselves  open  to  the  challenges  of  all  nations,  welcome  them,  and  give 
them  the  most  entire  fair-play.  Witness  the  case  of  Molyneux  the  black, 
though  sent  over  expressly  by  the  Yankees  to  humble  our  English  pride. 

Next,  let  me  notice  that  aspersion  under  which  chiefly  I  do  really  groan 
with  mortification  and  shame.  Tlie  notion  of  English  sensuality — and  in 
tiie  most  dJb^ect  shape,  sensuality  in  eating— prevails  universally  in  Scot- 
tand,  and  nowhere  else.  Of  this  also,  the  English  g^enerally  are  perfectly 
unaware.  I  presume  that  the  notion  arose  from  the  high  feeding  of  English 
aervants,  ana  in  former  times  (but  not  in  these)  of  the  English  peasantry- 
More  especially  this  is  true  of  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  counties  happening 
to  lie  nearest  to  Scotland.  And  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  base  notion  pre- 
vails amongst  the  lowest  English,  that  poor  living — so  honourable  morally,  so 
beneficial  intellectually— is  a  disgrace.  With  what  execrable  disdain  do  the 
luxurious  populace  of  a  great  manufacturing  town  look  down  upon  the  oat- 
meal of  Scotland  ^which,  observe,  is  no  less  the  oatmeal  of  two  millions  in  Eng- 
land.) So  far  1  aamit  the  reproach,  and  grieve  over  it.  But  that  the  gentry 
of  England,  nay,  that  the  burgtoitie  of  England— if  that  be  the  thing  meant*-* 
are  at  all  more  luxurious  than  the  same  ranks  in  Scotland,  I  have  neither 
heard  nor  seen  any  reason  to  believe.  Civic  corporations,  I  presume,  are 
everywhere  luxurious.  A  bailie  I  suppose  to  be  the  likest  thing  in  the 
whole  world  to  an  alderman;  the  difference  no  more  than  (as  Jekyll  said  to 
a  hidjr  asking  the  distinction  between  a  eoWcVuyc  vbA  %3Dk  «X\nni«i^  ^^ss^ 
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much  like  iIkiI  between  an  alligator  and  a  crocodile.  I  Hliall  also  not  readilj 
believe  that  one  great  trading  town  differs  much  in  this  matter  from  an- 
other ;  Glasgow,  for  example,  from  Manchester.  The  fact  is,  no  nation  is 
really  distinguished  in  this  disgraceful  way,  except  the  French  at  present, 
and  the  Romans  formerly.  Tlie  elaborate  and  extensive  library  of  both  on 
^stronomy,  puts  that  beyond  doubt.  But  I  allow,  that  this  hideous  reproach 
IS  a  just  judgment  upon  the  English  of  former  ages,  for  their  senseless  scoffs 
at  tlie  Scottish  diet.  Would  that  it  could  strike  the  guilty,  who,  alas !  are 
the  only  people  insensible  to  it ! 

Next,  upon  our  shares  in  the  late  wars :  Had  we  English  any  share  at  all  ? 
I  protest,  that  I  never  could  understand  how  the  Scotch  Lowlanders,  sixteen 
hundred  thousand,  I  believe,  out  of  twenty,  settle  accounts  with  the  High- 
landers, or  they  again  with  the  Irish.  For  never  yet  could  I  find,  in  die 
writers  upon  the  Catholic  Question,  that  the  army  was  recruited  any- 
where but  in  Ireland ;  or,  indeed,  the  navy.  On  the  otlier  hand,  in  tours 
innumerable  of  Scottish  parentage,  &c.  &c.,  I  have  ascertained  that  no 
charge  was  ever  made,  no  position  captured,  no  fortress  stormed,  except 
by  a  Hig^hland  regiment — in  most  cases,  the  very  same  regiment.  And 
yet  I  find,  that  whilst  army  and  navy  demanded  half  a  million  of  men  at 
one  time,  the  entire  body  of  fighting  men  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  are  not 
above  100,000,  had  all  been  levied;  and  of  these,  I  have  understood  that  no 
more  than  3000  ever  served  at  one  time  in  the  British  army. 

Sir  Christopher,  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  doing  the  very  thing  I  com- 
plain of  so  bitterly  in  others ;  no  man  ever  tlirew  a  doubt  upon  the  beha- 
viour of  either  Highlanders  or  Irish.  But  their  exclusive  pretensions  are 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  really  brave  men.  Look,  for  example,  at  Colonel 
Napier's  book.  He  knows  of  no  such  distinctions,  which  would  throw  into 
the  shade  the  great  body  of  the  united  people,  viz.  English  and  Scotch  Low- 
landers.  You  and  I  remember  a  time  when  our  Theatres  were  deafened 
with  hravuras  about  "  Britleh  honour,"  and  "  British  courage,"  and  **  jBrt- 
tish  'spirit,"  (this  last,  by  the  way,  a  dangerous  experiment  on  our  ears,)  until 
cynics  began  to  tell  us  that  the  earth  was  sick  of  our  vanities,  and  mere  shame,* 
though  taking  perhaps  its  first  impulse  from  hatred  even  to  our  iust  preten- 
sions, drove  us  to  a  little  modesty.  Now,  I  would  suggest  to  the  pronettrs 
of  the  Highland  regiments,  that  the  public  mind  is  approaching  to  the  same 
point  on  this  case ;  and  that  a  nation  of  gallant  men  are  in  tlie  end  almost  as 
much  injured  in  public  feeling  by  such  extravagancies /or  them,  as  if  they 
came  from  themselves. 

I  mi^htnow  come  upon  the  ground  of  our  Universities,  and  the  obstinate 
prejudices  about  them  ;  for  instance,  Mr  Dugald  Stewart's  determination 
that  J^ocke  should  be  expelled  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  expelled 
for  his  philosophy ;  or  Mr  Playfair's  yet  grosser  mis-statements  about  both 
Universities.  Or  I  might  undertake  the  same  prejudice,  as  it  applied  still 
more  broadly  to  our  intellectual  differences  in  general.  But  wliat  I  have 
said  is  enough  as  instances ;  and  I  come  now  to  the  main  point  I  had  in 
view,  viz.  that  sort  of  appeal  which  the  case  itself  makes  to  the  justice  of  the 
Scotch,  when  one  or  two  points  are  properly  cleared  up.  There  is  a  notion 
prevalent,  that,  amongst  the  amiable  characteristics  of  the  English,  (for 
some  I  suppose  they  have,)  is  generosity.  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  build 
too  much  on  that  assumption,  merely  because  it  is  a  Scotch  writer  who 
most  frequently  insists  on  it,  viz.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  certainly,  the  tem- 
per which  grants  fair  play  to  an  antagonist,  does  seem  to  me  conspicuously 
exhibited  in  England.  Grant /<«r  that  benefit.  Some  time  ago,  I  remem- 
ber reading  a  book  by  a  Frenchman,  describing  the  circumstances  of  a 
visit  to  London.  Knowing,  as  I  did,  the  foundation  which  there  really  is 
for  some  of  those  feelings  towards  his  countrymen,  which  he  charged  upon 
us  as  base  prejudices,  and  although  I  saw  in  many  cases  that  he  mistook  mere 
English  reserve,  or  perhaps  even  mauvaise  honte,  for  hauteur ;  yet,  for  the 
soul  of  me,  I  could  not  but  sympatliize  with  a  man  of  honour,  stung  to  the 
very  Iwart  by  the  caricatureB  and  lampoons  upon  his  nation,  and  make  al- 
Jowanrcs  even  when  a  wounded  spirit  prompted  \i\m  to  «Ao]Dit  «&  «i  xul^i  oC 
conduct,  that  he  would,  as  sflilorii  rav.  «  turn  to"  OTl\>e\Mtf  oi  VX»  VoAxaii^ 
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country,  that  he  would  freeze  tliose  who  froze  him,  would  bow  as  slightly 
as  the  proud  English  bowed  to  him,  that  he  would  answer  carelessness  by 
carelessness,  and  retort  scorn  for  scorn.  In  reality,  can  he  be  himself  an 
estimable  man,  who  is  willing  that  his  country  should  be  lightly  esteemed ; 
or  ought  a  man  to  accept  a  regard  offered  to  him  as  an  exception  to  his 
countrymen  ?  Yet  I  must  think  that  the  Scotch  have  less  weighty  groimd 
against  us,  than  we  against  the  French,  not  to  mention  that  we  are  as  much 
misrepresented  in  France,  and  meet  with  as  much  injustice  as  they  with' 
us.  This  brings  me  to  the  point  You  will  say.  Are  not  the  Scotch  liable  to 
as  deep  injury  from  prejudice  in  England,  and  unfounded  contempt,  as  the 
English,  in  the  cases  you  have  been  stating  ?  I  say.  No.  FuU  Ilium.  Suchpre- 
juQices  there  were ;  at  present  they  are  banished  to  the  vulgar.  Those 
which  now  exist  are  all  the  otlier  way.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  remarked, 
(JklaL  Malagrowther,)  that  in  this  day  every  Scotchman  has  his  peculiar  ta* 
lent,  if  any  thing,  over-valued  in  England.  In  fact,  there  is  a  perfect  super- 
stition prevailing  amongst  the  English  in  behalf  of  Scotch  talent  But  there 
are  certain  jokes  outstanding  against  the  Scotch  ?  Doubtless ;  those,  for 
example,  of  Dr  Johnson,  Churchill,  &c. — no  jokes,  I  grant,  with  them^  but  in 
the  general  use  no  more  than  those  upon  the  medical  body,  upon  lawyers, 
upon  husbands,  as  liable  to  frontal  honours,  &c.,  which  no  man  is  so  thin- 
skinned  as  to  interpret  gravely.  At  this  moment  I  contend,  that  of  all  the 
prejudices  ever  started  against  the  Scotch,  one  only  keeps  its  ground  in 
good  society  in  England,  viz. — that  which  ascribes  to  the  Scotch,  more  than 
common  "  discretion"  (that  is  the  term  in  India,)  t.  e.  too  keen  a  regard  to 
tbeir  own  interest,  and  too  close  a  cohesion  amongst  each  other  in  foreign 
lands.  I  know  not  how  true  this  ma^  be ;  but,  as  nations  go,  1  think  any 
nation  well  off  that  hears  no  worse  of  itself.  Sir  Christopher,  the  Scotch 
pride,  noble  in  many  points,  in  one  is  not  so ;  it  is  gloomy  and  ferocious; 
When  an  affront  is  seen  or  fancied,  nothing  can  propitiate  it  Let  me  there* 
fore  suggest  one  little  trutli,  having  alreaay  suggested  that  at  this  moment 
the  old  afironts  are  obsolete,  or  have  descended  to  the  use  of  vulgar  low- 
bred people.  The  little  truth  is  this :  You  know,  and  I  know,  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  worthy  men,  but  for  which  of  their  merits  neither  of  us 
knows,  have  been  kicked  out  of  Scotland.  Now  these  people,  one  and  all, 
betake  themselves  to  ^e  press,  in  various  characters ;  in  fact,  three^fourths 
of  the  London  newspaper  press  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch.  And  theae 
gentlemen  it  is — unnatural  sons  of  Scotland — who  chiefly  sting  her  with  in- 
sults. Yet,  coming  from  London,  they  are  all  put  down  to  us,  generally 
speaking,  innocent — English.  Hence  standing  irritation  in  the  public  mind 
in  Scotland,  which,  as  occasions  offer,  is  paid  back  on  the  wrong  men. 

Now,  Sir  Christopher,  after  stating  my  firm  determination  to  abscond,  if 
your  reply  promises  to  be  on  the  same  scale  as  my  speech,  I  conclude  for 
the  present 

(  This  address  is  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  silencB,    At  its  close  » 
many  contributors,  of  all  nations,  spring  to  their  Jeet* 


SHEPHERD. 

Let  me  answ'r't 

MULL10N. 

And  me. 

TICKLF.R. 

And  me. 

DELTA  AND  MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

And  us. 

BULLER  AND  SEWARD. 

Arcades  ambo. 

NORTH. 

No — no — no  !   Gentlemen,  be  seated.    I  insist  upon  it — (  The  instirreC' 
tion  is  quelled.) — A  very  few  words,  my  dear  sir,  so  you  need  not — must 
not— abscond.    First,  There  are  many  vulgar  idiots  in  all  nations— shore 
them  aside— English  and  Scotch-HOid  thus  vf^  ^tj^X'd^^Va^  \as!«ss««!X^  ^ 
much  BeneeleHS  insolence  towards  botii  countlVes*    TVrtft.^^^st^NA^^'^^^ 
--and  tbeir  baac  guilt  is  held  to  be  equil.   aecoxw^l^'iStwsk  wDa*S«»>Kfi»ss^ 
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take  one  step  up  to  the  commonplace  blockheads  in  eadi  of  the'two  na- 
tions. The  Scotch  commonplace  blockheads  sneer  at  the  people  of  Enff- 
land  for  being  sensual  in  their  feeding.  The  English  commonplace  block- 
beads  sneer  at  the  people  of  Scotland  for  beine  starved.  True  or  false,  or 
partly  true  and  partly  false,  the  charge,  as  it  is  made,  in  both  cases  alike, 
on  imperfect  knowledge,  and  in  a  baa  spirit,  is  dis^^raceful  to  both  peoples, 
and  1  think  that  the  disgrace  is  about  equal.  Thirdly,  Take  anotner  step 
up  to  sensible  persons,  and  among  them,  I  think,  you  will  still  find,  in 
both  countries  alike,  much  prejudice  and  ignorance  about  the  character  of 
each  other,  and  without  particularizing  them,  I  think  they  are  about  equal. 
Fourthly,  Ascend  now  into  the  ranks  of  litenuy  men  and  philosophers— of 
higher  or  lower  degree — and  there,  methinks,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  the  superior  candour,  and  freedom  from  national  prejudice,  on  the 
part  of  the  Scotch.  Mention,  my  dear  ftriend,  the  names  of  such  insolent 
calumniators  of  all  that  is  English,  among  equally  celebrated  Scotchmen, 
as  those  of  Junius,  Johnson,  Churchill,  Wilkes — ^men  who  have  spared 
BO  insolent  sarcasms  and  calumnies  on  our  national  character.  I  hope — I 
believe— you  cannot.  Fifthly,  Have  not,  in  later  times,  GifFord,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  yourself,  not  unfreouently — and  some  of  you 
bitterly — I  will  add  foolishly— (not  you,  my  excellent  sir) — sneered  in  and 
out  of  their  sleeves  at  almost  all  our  national  literature — at  its  most  illus- 
trious Authors  ?  They  have.  Mention  the  names  of  such  men  in  Scotland 
«— if  any  such  there  be — who  have  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  the  great 
English  Authors.  I  do  not  believe  you  can.  Lastly,  You,  my  dear  sir, 
are  a  man  of  very  fine  perceptions,  and  very  delicate  feelings,  and  of  very 
courteous  manners.  You  are,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  term,  a  very  sen- 
sitive person.  For  all  that — and  much  more — I  love  and  admire  Mr  De 
Quincey.  Many  things,  both  in  mind  and  manner,  will  occur  here,  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  every  other  part  of  Scotland,  which  to  you,  an  enlightened, 
libera],  and  philosophic  Englishman,  must  seem  harsh  and  grating— coarse, 
vulgar,  and  low.  You  do  not  use  such  words — but  I  use  them  for  you : 
and  I  join  in  your  reprobation  and  disgust  at  all  such  exhibitions.  But 
mjght  not  such  a  Scotchman  as  you  are  an  Englishman  be  subjected  in 
England  to  much  of  the  same  annoyance  ?  I  am  not  such  a  man.  I  admit 
cheerfully  that  in  much  I  am  your  inferior.  But  not  in  courtesy,  I  hope, 
not  in  the  dealing  of  a  gentleman.  And  I  declare  to  you,  upon  my  ho- 
nour, that  I  have  often  been  disgusted,  and  perhaps  irritated,  by  the  same 
sort  of  undervaluing,  or  misrepresenting,  or  misconceiving,  of  the  real  cha- 
racter of  my  countrymen,  in  England,  that  has  justly  excited  your  scorn,- 
when  you  have  met  with  it,  directed  against  your  countrymen,  in  Scotland. 
I  have,  indeed,  my  dear  De  Quincey,  a  thousand  times.  Therefore,  agree- 
ing with  you  in  most  things,  not  all,  that  you  have  said  so  eloquently,  anent 
our  national  prejudices  and  bigotries,  pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  most  of  it 
is  equally  applicable  to  yours, — I  mean  to  those  of  your  countrymen  in  the 
same  rank  of  life  with  ourselves.  And,  to  conclude,  the  whole  subject,  I 
opine,  is  yet  to  be  discussed — by  you  and  me,  in  separate  esaays — articles 
for  Maga ;  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  we  shall  utter  truths  most 
salutary  to  our  compatriots. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  was  that  speakin*  the  noo  ?  I'm  thinkin'  I  was  a  wee  sleepy— <lid 
ony  o'  ye  see  me  noddln* — for  I  cou'd  hae  sworn  I  heard  the  castin*  o'  a 
hive  o'  bees !    YouVe  a*  lookin'  like  sae  mony  statutes. 

NORTH  (rising  with  much  animation,) 
Statues  I    Yes,  gentlemen — There  is  now  present  among  us  one  of  the 
First  Sculptors  in  Britain.   Need  I  mention  his  name  't^^Hear^  hearl  k§ar  !) 
—Lawrence  Macdonald. — (Immense  applause,) — Poetry,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture— an  work  in  the  same  world — the  ideal  world  of  the  Imagination.    We 
have  all  seen  a  beautiful  or  sublime  scene  reflected  in  water.    How  thms- 
rendently  soft— or  how  transcendently  austere— then  ieem  the  lineaments 
of  nature  1  So  aeem  they  all  in  the  reflection  of  the  Fine  Arta—more  divine 
^ftcn  /et  ihe/r  earthly  onginalB.    But,  in  the  reftecdim  <tf  ^ha  ¥\n«  Kxt^  ^ai> 
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eerbaps,  so  much  so  as  in  Sculpture.  Its  creations  all  speak,  it  is  true,  to 
lunan  affections  and  sympathies ;  but  the  highest  of  them  to  human  affecr 
tUms  and  sympathies  how  far  elevated  above  those  of  ordinary  life !  Ab- 
•tract  Ideas,  carrying  with  them  their  kindred  and  congenial  Emotions  of 
Love,  Power,  Grace,  Majesty,  and  Beauty •— these  are  embodied,  imperson* 
altd  in  the  marble — and  appeal  to  the  loftiest,  purest  moods  of  the  Keason, 
the  Imaffination,  and  the  Heart  In  the  Head  of  the  Phidian  Jove,  we  see 
the  Noa  at  which  Olympus  trembled ;  in  the  Form  of  the  Medicean  Venus. 
we  feel  the  Essence  of  Female  Loveliness  purified  from  all  taint  of  earthly 
fMBBsion ;  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  we  behold  the  Godship  of  the  Sun,  as    . 

''  He  walks  th'  impalpable  and  burning  sky," 

or,  in  celestial  disdain,  smites  the  monsters  of  this  earth,  without  any  dis^ 
turlmnce  of  his  celestial  majesty ;  in  the  Laocoon,  the  soul  is  sublimed  as  it 
shudders  at  the  everlasting  Image  of  Parental  and  Filial  Love,  dreadly  and 
mysteriously  dismayed,  yet  not  utterly  overcome,  by  the  hideous  horrors 
sent  by  an  insulted  and  avenging  divinity,  against  the  very  Priest  when  mi- 
nistermg  at  the  altar  ,*  in  the  Dying  Gladiator,  while  the  soul  sickens  in  a 
dream 

**  Of  pomps  of  guilt,  and  theatres  of  blood,*' 

it  yet  is  elevated  by  the  grand  endurance  of  One,  now  a  slave — once,  per- 
lu^  a  Barbaric  king, 

'*  Struggling  with  death,  and  conquering  agony.*' 

{Loud  exclamations  of  delight^ 
Our  friend  has  studied  nature  in  that  School  of  Art  whose  works,  dug 
out  of  the  hidden  gloom  of  earth,  and  the  melancholy  rubbish  of  fallen 
temples,  have  given  us  glorious  glimpses  of  the  divine  spirit  that  floated  of 
old  over  all  the  Grecian  Clime.  For  their  possession,  kmgs  and  kingdoms 
have  contended,  and  they  have  been  included  in  treaties,  by  which  peace 
was  restored  to  a  war-wearied  world.  Who  has  seen  our  Friend's  Ajax, 
and  his  Achilles,  and  feels  not  that  our  native  Sculptor  has  a  Greek  soul  ?-— 
(Loud  cheers) — that  it  is  familiar,  in  sleeping  and  waking  dreams,  with 
the  heroes,  gods,  and  demi-gods  of  that  sublime  Mythology  ? — (Hear,  hear!) 
—But,  among  the  remains  of  Ancient  Art,  which  time  ana  the  hands  of  worse 
destroyers  have  spared  to  us,  there  are  none,  perhaps,  that  bear  a  more 
touching  character,  than  the  few,  whether  perfect  or  in  fragments,  on 
which  we  Sculptor  has  delighted  to  impress  the  soft  grace  of  YouUiful 
Beauty.  On  these  our  Beauty-worshippinff  Friend  (smiles — hear — hear — 
hear  !)  has  fed  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  that  abioes  within  his  imagination ;  and 
to  what  exquisite  loveliness,  arrayed  in  tlie  sweet  lustre  of  innocence 
and  peace,  has  he  moulded  the  pale,  chaste,  melancholy,  and  moonlight 
marble  I— (  The  most  cordial  cheers,) 

OMNES. 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah !  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah !  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah ! 

MR  LAWRBNCB  MACDONALD    (rising,) 

Yes,  sir, — yee,  gentlemen, — I  glory  in  the  name  of  a  Beauty-Worshipper.-— 
(TAmd  cheering.) — I  have  studied  those  beautiful  relics  of  the  divine  creative 
spirit  of  Grecian  Genius  to  which  our  Illustrious  Friend  has  so  eloquently 
and  philosophically  alluded, 

"  In  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum.*' 

Alas! 

"  'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  !*' 

Yet  all  is  not  dead,  while  these  survive — for  in  the  Acts  of  Mind,  the  Forms 
of  the  Body  are  immortal,  and  that  immortality  has  been  conferred  by  her 
sculptors  on  the  ideal  beauties  of  Greece's  divme  daughters,  while  the  feet 
of  slaves  and  despots,  blind  to  all  beauty  but  the  sensual,  now  profane 
their  insensate  dust — (Hear,  hear,  hear^ — Yes,  sir,  all  the  high  works 
of  sculpture,  whether  oeautiful  or  sublime,  appeal,  as  you  have  wi&^l^ 
hinted^  to  out  imtxucted  sympathies— \n«trucXAt<\«  %\s«\)'S  ^2fiL<^  ^V^^")  ^\\^x\sv^ 
Mad  by  the  study  of  the  spirit  ensbTOuded  Va  ^oxm^^Wi^cKMBfikWji^^^- 
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produced  in  inarLle  without  science  in  the  sculptor,  or  understood^  or 
felt,  without  knowledge  in  the  spectator, — such  knowledge,  sir,  as  can 
only  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  Beauty,  while  she 
"  pitches  her  tont  before  them,"  as  Wordsworth  says,  and  whose  "  quiet 
eye,"  as  the  same  great  poet  also  says,  "  broods  and  sleeps  on  their  own 
heart"  Sir,  there  reigns  in  the  works  of  sculpture  a  high  intellectual 
law.  The  8cul])ture  of  that  people,  amouj^  whom  alone  the  art  was  per- 
fect, bears  on  it,  as  you  have  so  well  said,  the  perpetual  character  of 
ideal  beauty.  We  recognise  in  the  works  of  the  other  arts,  the  ideal 
character ;  we  recognise  it  in  the  sculpture  of  all  other  nations ;  and  we 
recognise  in  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Greece — in  her  Poetry  for  example 
—the  workings  of  their  idealizing  mind.  But  in  their  sculpture  only — 
and  only  inthinrs— is  it  a  perpetual  and  overpowering  cliaracter,which  strikes 
in  the  first  moment  upon  ev(?ry  eye,  and  holds  every  heart  half-repelled  by 
wonder  mingling  with  its  delight — {Applause.) — My  sole  ambition  in  this 
life,  is  to  gain  from  the  feeling  of  beauty  the  power  of  expressing  it;  and 
as  Sublimity  and  Beauty  are  kindred  spirits,  may  I  dare  to  hope — which  I 
do  as  humbly  as  devoutly— that  some  of  my  future  works;  like  those,  sir, 
of  the  Forms  of  the  Ajax  and  Achilles,  which  you,  sir,  have  been  pleased 
to  admire,  may  not  be  altogether  unimpressed  by  the  character  of  the 
Ideal  Heroic. 

(Mr  Macdonai.d  *iVi*  down  amidst  great  applause  ;  and  a  very  exiraor- 
dintiry  reverberating  ecfto  is  here  discovered  in  the  north'east  angle  of 
the  Saloon, 

NORTH  (rises,) 
Gentlemen,  fill  a  Tumbler-Bumi>er.    We  are  to  have  a  Double  Number 
this  month — now  for  a  Double  Toast — John  Watson  Gordon  and  Robert 
GiBB. — (A  welcome  to  the  welkin,) — Johnj  my  dear  friend,  hearken  to  the 
words  of  a  friend, 

"  You  have  but  one  fault — ^but  that  is  a  thumper." 
In  an  age  of  i)reteu8ion  and  puffery,  you  are  too — modest.  Yet,  I  love — I 
admire  you— the  more  for  that  rare  sin — not  the  bin,  most  assuredly,  that  in 
these  days  most  easily  besets  men  of  merit.  Perhaps,  after  aJl,  gentlemen, 
our  friend's  genius  shines  the  more  conspicuously  through  the  only  mista 
that  ever  approach  its  lustre,  the  thin  transparent  cloud  of  his  own  mild  and 
gentlemanly  manners. — {Dmd  acclamations.) — I  may  be  no  great  judge,  per- 
haps, of  the  Fine  Arts; — {You  arc — jiou  are—from  all  quarters,) — and  1  plead 
guilty,  in  this  instance,  gentlemen,  to  the  partialities  of  personal  affection  for 
this  distinguished  artist  Be  it  so;  yet  Inever,  from  my  own  experiences,  have 
found  that  friendship  for  the  artist  either  blinds  thejudgment,  or  betrays  the 
feeling,  of  his  critic.  The  same  pure,  calm,  bright,  deep,  untroubled,  and  most 
unostentatiousandunglariugcolouringyWhichDelongs  to  Mr  Watson  Gordon's 
own  character  in  domestic  life,  hangs  over  one  and  all  of  his  most  admira- 
ble pictures. — (Loud  cheers.) — I  dislike  the  epitliet  striking  likeness ;  for,  in 
the  vocabulary  of  commonplace  critics,  it  is  synonymous  with  staring  ;  but 
*'  commend  me"  to  the  similitudes  that  steal  serenely  fitin  Uie  canvass, 
breathing  momently  into  fresher  and  brighter  life.  Such  are  his  portraits, 
which  grow  upon  you,  to  a  more  and  more  perfect  expression  of  individual 
character,  the  longer  you  gaze  upon  them,  till  you  finally  feel  as  if  you 
beard  the  very  voice  of  the  original,  and  could  almost  believe  that  he  was 
there  with  you  in  the  room.  But  our  friend's  portraits  have  other  and 
higher  merits  than  even  these.  He  is  a  master  of  all  tlie  principles  of  his 
art.  That  mastery  enables  him  to  embody  his  fine  feeling  of  elegance 
and  giace  in  faces  and  figures,  whicli,  wiUiout  any  impaired  resemblance 
to  the  originals,  are  idealized  in  the  true  spirit  of  genius.  With  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  powers  of  those  distinguished  artists.  Smith,  Graham,  and 
others,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  now  drink  to  the  health  of  tlie  Best 
Portrait-Painter  in  Hcot\sLud,---( General  acquiescence  unequivocally  expressed,) 
— And  now  I  call  upon — that  gentleman  to  hold  up  bis  head,  while  I  pro- 
cJaiinhis  name  with  a  loud  voice— Robert  Gibb  I— (The crystals  dance  on  the 
/aMf,)—lt  is  delightful,  Mv  Blackwood,  to  see  bow  lru^^«ii\\]&«\tv  ^\<«^  d^- 
partnjent  of  the  art^  bteals  ita  ivar — nIowW.  i%eThBiM.f ot  a-wbW^— «L\w\tt\>jV\Vfe^ 
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His  character  as  an  artist  has  been  stamped  by  the  choice  made  of  him  along 
with  the  ingenious  George,  brother  of  the  celebrated  William  Simpson, 
by  the  Directors  4of  the  prosperous  Institution,  Hill  Street,  who  could 
not  have  selected  two  more  efiective  masters.  But  I  know  the  genius  of 
Robert  Gibb  as  an  artist,  and  his  worth  as  a  man,  better  than  all  the  direct- 
ors of  all  academies  in  theVorld,  with  tlie  Director-General — bless  him— 
at  their  head. — (Afi/cAiwem'mcn^.)— We  have  scaled  together  many  a  moun- 
tain-strata—his  shoulder  acting  as  another  crutch ; — (laughteryAmd  looking 
at  his  exquisite  sketches  which  fill  a  large  port-folio  that  lies  constantly  on 
the  sofa  of  my  brown  study,  how  pleasant,  my  dear  Mr  Gibb,  to  follow  our 
own  footsteps  (none  better,  notwithstanding  that  unlucky  sprain  of  your 
dexter  ankle)  across  the  fells — with  our  cheerful  companions — and  re- 
live a  week  passed  in  that  mountain  paradise. — (  The  most  cordial  cheers,) 
(Aii  the  powers  on  earth  fail  to  force  either  Mr  Watson  Gordon,  or  Mr 
GiBB  to  his  legs.  But  they  return  thanks  by  an  expression  of  counter 
nance  that  speaks  volumes — and  that  adds  to  the  applause*) 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Did  ye  gang  up  to  see  the  fecht,  sir,  atween  Simon  B3mie  and  Sandy 
Mackay  ? 

. NORTH. 

No — Bob — I  could  not  get  away.  *Twas  a  bad  fight — and  an  unfortu- 
nate business — but  I  trust  the  luckless  issue  of  the  afiair  will  not  eventual- 
ly injure  the  ring. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Fm  glad  to  hear  ye  say  sae,  sir — for  I'm  told  there  has  been  an  awfu' 
outcry  against  prize-fechtin'  in  the  papers. 

MR  NORTH. 

The  whole  argument.  Bob,  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  English  are  a  pugi- 
listic people.  They  decide  their  quaiTels  by  the  fist  It  is  the  least  dan- 
gerous—the least  revengeful — the  least  rancorous  mode  of  doing  so  that 
can  exist  among  the  common  orders.  It  is  manly,  courageous,  honest,  and 
honourable — generally  speaking— and  therefore  ought  to  be  upheld  by  all 
men  who  esteem  such  qualities  in  national  character.  That  cannot  be  done 
without  professors  of  pugilism ;  and  professors  of  pugilism  can  establish 
their  claim  to  that  title,  only  by  fighting  publicly  in  a  ring.  The  ring,  then, 
ili  essential  to  the  existence  of  pugilism,  as  the  national  mode  of  deciding 
and  extin^ishing  all  quarrels  among  the  people.  In  the  ring,  out  of  many 
hundred  fights,  one  occasionally  proves  fatal— and  the  fatality,  when  it  oc- 
curs,, is  a  subject  of  regret- but  not  of  great  and  wide  lamentation,  nor 
worthy  of  a  general  mourning  or  fast 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

You  speak  weel,  sir,  on  all  subjects.    What  mair  ? 

MR  NORTH. 

Prize-Fighta^re,  notwithstanding,  illegal.  Tliey  cannot  well  be  other- 
wise; but  the  Xaw  has  wisely  winked  at  them — and  some  of  the  highest 
Judges  in  the  Law  have  regarded  them  with  no  disfavour — but  in  the  light 
of  necessary  and  useful  pastimes  even,  the  support  of  Fair  Play  out  of  the 
Ring,  and  an  encouragement  given  to  all  manliness  in  the  settlement  of 
quan-els  and  the  satisfaction  of  insults.  Such  is  the  feeling  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  educated  classes  in  England.     On  the  other  hand,  many 

Eersons  of  much  worth,  and  fine  sensibilities,  arc  shocked  by  what  they 
ave  been  taught,  or  have  taught  themselves,  to  think  brutal,  ferocious, 
and  cruel — and  confining  their  attention  solely  to  the  spectacle  of  bloody 
and  bruised  faces  and  figures,  without  any  consideration  of  all  the  col- 
lateral circumstances,  and  all  the  consequences,  results,  and  effects,  look 
on  all  such  exhibitions  as  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  age.  They  are  ninnies. 
Bob.  But  being  good  sort  of  people  enough  in  their  own  way,  I  content 
myself  with  merely  saying  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  character  of 
Englishmen.  Some  people,  again,  try  all  xVim^  >a^  T<iVv%vw\,  "^^a^'^x^xsv^*^ 
not  stand  that  fest— nor  indeed  wiU  any  VmA  ol  viw^wc^^  ^\S>jv^x  y^vj"*\»  ^ 
pubUc-^and  if  they  must  weep  over  Mou\^y  'ftui«X>XjKi«^  wx^XXft  ^v^i^^aX^^a 
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bare  idea  of  M' aterloo.  But  thoasandt  and  tens  of  thousands  who  brulallf 
abuse  Prize-Fighting,  are  themselFes  worse  blackguards  than  any  that  ertr 
entered  a  ring.  Every  word  they  utter  against  the  ring  4^  a  lie--an4  tfaejr 
know  it  No  punishment  is  too  much  for  such  miscramts.  ITiey  assert 
that  they  can  see  no  difference  between  the  accidental  death  somatiniaa 
befalling  in  the  ring — in  fair  fighting-*and  the  cuttlnff  of  a  num's  throat  at 
midnight  in  his  bed,  by  a  burglarious  murderer.  The  law,  say  they,  ia  • 
late  case,  oui^ht  to  take  its  course--and  Simon  Byrne  ought  to  be  hanged  I 
This  is  brutally  wicked — and  they  who  hold  such  language  are  not  fit  to  liTO. 
Had  they  insults  or  iniuries  of  their  own  to  requite— -how  deadly  would  be 
their  rerenge  I    I  think  Simon  will  be  acquitt^ 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

I  wou'd  like  to  hear  the  man  that  wou'd  try  to  answer  that— he  wott'd 
soon  shew  himself  a  sumph. 

NORTH. 

It  was  ludicrous,  Bob,  to  hear  the  national  exultation— I  can  call  it  by 
no  other  name — with  which  the  people  of  Scotland  looked  forward  to  the 
tk'iumph  of  their  champion  «t  Hanslope.  Not  a  doubt  was  entertained  that 
in  a  few  rounds  he  would  smash  Simon,  and  then,  it  seems,  poor  Sandy 
was  to  have  been — Champion  of  England !  There  was  a  clapping  of  wings 
and  a  crowing,  all  over  hill  and  dale,  vulage,  town  and  city,  Scotlandthorougn ; 
not  a  single  syllable  spoken  in  any  quarter  about  the  barbari^»  the  brutalmr, 
or  so  forth,  of  a  battle  between  these  Big  Ones.  The. Newspaper  Em- 
tors  and  Correspondents  were  all  up  in  the  stirrups ;  and  take  up  what 
Scotch  Journal  you  might,  it  was  like  reading  BelPs  Life  in  London.  The 
fi^ht  came  off — and  the  Scottish  champion  was  beaten  off  hand — was  ob* 
stmate — and  most  unfortunately  lost  nis  life.  Then  what  a  hullabaloo  I 
The  abettors  of,  and  the  betters  on,  the  battle,  all  set  up  a  cry  for  blood  I 
Mackay  was  hocussod !  And  murdered  I  And  all  present  at  the  perpetra* 
tion  of  the  horrid  crime — as  accessaries — richly  deserved  the  galTowal 
Such  is  the  conuistency — honesty — humanitv— decency — piety  of  the 
press-gang  I  As  their  previous  exultations,  Bob,  were  most  ludicrous, 
were  not  their  subsequent  execrations  most  loathsome  ?  One  Glasgow 
vagabond  wrote  down  all  manner  of  lies  from  London  to  the  respect- 
able editor  of  a  west-country  newspaper,  which  that  editor,  though  a 
gentleman,  I  understand,  published;  and  George  Cooper,  as  honest  afeU 
low  as  lives,  against  whose  character  that  scoundr^  scrub  of  a  scribe 
scrawled  the  most  infamous  and  self-refuted  falsehoods,  since  he  scorns  to 
prosecute  the  scamp,  will,  I  hope,  break  a  few  of  his  booes,  [should  the  base 
sinner  ever  have  the  hardihooa  to  avow  himself  the  writer  of  those  unprhd* 
cipled  calumnies. 

MR  ROBERT  BOWIE. 

ril  do  tliat  mysell,  sir,  he  may  depend  on't,gif  ever  he  happens  to  watter 
his  hack  at  Robert  Young's  o'  the  Meams'  Kirk, 

NORTH. 

Poor  Mackay' s  mother  was  well  used  among  the  Fancy  in  London,  and 
made  a  very  pretty  penny,  one  way  and  another,  by  her  trip ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  old  woman  is  as  gay  as  a  lark.  No  ruffian  of  the  ring,  as  the 
above  blackguard  had  the  insolence  to  call  such  men  as  Crib,  Spnng,  and 
Tom  Belcher,  whose  quarter-boots  he  is  unworthy  to  wipe,  used  Madam 
Tunipenny  so  ill  as  he  did  himself;  for  he  made  her  a  mare  to  hang  libels 
on,  on  as  generous  and  just,  as  brave  and  humane  a  gentleman  as  u  in  all 
Scotland — Captain  Barclay — who  backed  Sandy  at  his  own  eager  request, 
out  of  pure  compassion,  for. some  twenty-five  pounds,  merely  to  help  to 
make  up  the  stakes — and  who  had  none  but  the  most  trifling  bets  on  the 
battle.  But  so  it  ever  is  with  that  pseudo-humanity,  that,  in  a  hollow  and 
hypocritical  zeal  for  the  upholding  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  forsooth, 
scruples  not  to  befoul  its  tongue  with  all  stinking  slanders.  In  a  hSr  fight, 
a  great,  big,  awkwarA,  stupid,  hulking  fellow  got  pounded  by  a  hard  hitter, 
Beveral  stone  under  his  weight,  and  unfortunately  died  of  the  beating ;  and 
^Pgets  a  base  bagm&n  to  make  that  untoward  eteat  llha  oeesi\oa  «ll  ^vniVv 
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MR  ROBPIRT  HOWIB. 

Let  the  leear  alane  for  the  noo.  He  ihall.  get  it  yet^  and  ithers  besides 
him,  if  they  diiu||  keep  a  better  toDgue  in  their  mouth. 

•  NORTH. 

Boby  more  men  lose  their  lives  in  ^  uMmd-down^  combats  in  Lancashire 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  scores  maimed  for  life,  and  s^ttstlily  distoired-4n 
one  year,  than  are  killed  In  pitched  batUfls,  in  which  the  rules  of  pugUism 
are  observed,  in  all  the  rest  of  Eiu^aad.  The  judges  on  the  North  Qrcuh 
have  often  declared,  that  they  will  carry  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  into 
effect  affainst  the  first  combatant  in  a  mortal  strunle  w  that  kind,  convict- 
ed of  what  does  certainly  often  seem  to  be  vary  little  better  than  absolute 
murder.  Yet  in  the  ver^  worst  cases,  the  details  of  which  have  been  moat 
sickening  and  revolting,  puries  have  uniformly  brought  in  verdicts  of  man- 
slaughter; and  the  convicts  have  scarcely  ever  been  doomed  to  any  other 
pimishment  but  imprisonment,  and  that,  too,  but  for  a  few  months.  And  Is 
it  to  be  borne,  that  the  pugilist  who  unluckily  kills  his  man,  in  a  fair  figfak 
which  thousands  of  the  most  humane  and  enlightened  men  have  been  proud 
to  witness— proud  of  the  character  of  thehr  countrymen  as  therein  displayed 
—is  to  be  branded  by  a  cowardly  liar  with  the  name  of  murderer  ?  Pugilism 
is  the  preserver  of  life.  RYtinguisb  its  spirit  in  England,  where  it  has  long 
flourisoed  in  all  the  counties,  but  a  few  tnat  have  adopted  a  most  detestable 
and  savage  practice,— and  you  will  eztmffuish  it  bv  extinguishing  the  prize- 
ring, — and  for  one  life  that  is  now  lost  In  fair  fighting,  you  will  soon  have 
twenty  foul  and  dastardly  murders. 

MB  ROnntT  HOWII. 

That's  as  plain  as  ma  nieve.  Luk  at  it|  sir.  Compare^  fists.— (North 

and  Bob  skew  mawley8.)^-Miae*s  the  biggest— but  ma  faith,  sir,  yours  is 

as  bonny  a  bunch  o'  fives  as  ever  was  pitched  into  a  bread-basket  I  Mr  Nortii 

—oh !  but  Tm  a  proud  man  the  nlcht    And  see,  sir— the  Noctes  are  a* 

asleep.    We  hae  nnished  them  aff  haun — and  are  we  twa  no  what  we  ever 

was,  r^lar  ou^and-outers  ?  Let  me  alane,  sir,  and  I'll  play  a  fine  plisky. 

(Mr  Robert  Howie  takes-  intt  a  brace  of  poekti'pUtoU'^and  JireM 

one  close  at  the  ileeping  Sbbphkrd's  emw-cnu/.  another  at  the  htg 

of  the  somnolent  Secretary  Mullion.     The  Noctes  start  up  in  tor* 

ror — and  the  Saloon  is  inm^edin  the  smoke  and  smell  ofndphur. 

MB  MULUON. 

Murder-^murder— fire— fire  I 

MB  SBWARD. 

What  the  deuce  is  to  do  now  ? 

SHBPHERD. 

This  is  fearsome  I  I  smell  a  gun-poother  plot  t  Ca*  the  Grun-Stewart  I 
Some  Guy  Fawkes  has  gotten  intU  the  cellarage— and  ettles  to  blaw  up  the 
Peers  I  Oot  wi'  a'  the  rest  o'  the  barrels— for  twa  only  hae  exploded— in* 
til  the  street  I 

NORTH. 

**  The  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  read  that  letter" — James. 
{Flinging  over  to  the  Shbphbbd  an  inviiation  to  a  grand  dinner  at  the 
Lodge, 

bullbr. 
I  suRpect  a  duel.   Mr  Howie,  have  you  and  North  been  settling  an  afildr 
of  honour  ? 

(Enter  Picardy  with  a  hmeh  of  newspapers,  which  he  deposits  on  ih€ 
table, 

MR  AMBROSE. 

I  have  just  been  at  the  Post-Offiee,  sir.  The  Ooal  Comet  broke  down 
a  few  miles  on  this  side  of  Wooler— which  accounts  for  the  late  arrival  of 
the  London  post. 

shepherd. 
The  late  arrivel  o'  the  London  post  I    Are  ve  dreamin\  k^vraa^sife^ 

MA  AMBROSE  (coiitiiUtn^  ^  cfiroBometer^) 
It  ie  precisely  three  o'clock. 


la  the  afternoon  o*  next  day  J  And  we  m^  fltf>«a  Xft  ^^bbbwi^w^^^*^^^ 
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Genllemen^^o  yonr  feot    Lot  flral^,  AM  Mve  the  King !   A  full  d 

I. 
Jehovo}!,  Kuig.of  Khiga,  ^  .    .     ^    « 

'      Crvr  Brit^?k  ^«M ! 
Crown'd  with  tiiy  gnem  immrnM, 


Long  may  King  >ViUiam  ihenci 
Jufluce  in  lore  dlapenBe— 

0«d  uve  tke  KiagI 


Tbroned  in  liie  people'*  hearts, 
DeniBing  foctian's  arti, 

Ifajr  WUlin  i^I 
Trm  BOB  of  George  the  Third 
Wha  am  and  hiodc  preferr'd 
To  forfeit  of  his  bolf  mtrd— 

God  save  the  King  I 


Fint  Freeman  of  the  Vne, 
It  is  hlB  right  to  be 

Like  hii  bleat  aire. 
Who  over  aU  the  land 
Did  faiib  and  love  command. 
With  }iim  to  fall  or  atand— 

God  Bare  the  King  I 


Oak-hearted  royal  Tar, 
Well  tried  in  gloriona  war. 

Great  Nelaoa'a  friend— 
He  knowa  that  Britiah  blood 
Creeps  not  io  laay  flood, 
When  peril  girds  the  good- 
God  save  the  King ! 


God  eave  our  Sailor  King- 
Great  be  his  flouriahing 

Bj  laud  and  aea-^  , 
Audacious  craTt  recede ! 
From  all  base  thraldom  freed 
Maf  he  be  Kiug  indeed— 

God.saVjF  the  King! 


Manly,  and  finiik,  and  brave, 
TliiB  sinking  land  to  save, 

Gud  save  our  King! 
Be  righteous  jiidgnteiit  akewu 
Id  alunert  oveiilirown ; 
Bhamcifatk  Tiia  Tukoxe- 

Oull  MVO  tliv  Ki 
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Many  years  ago,  walking  in  the  nearest  town,  and  that  a  small  otte» 

sequestered  vaUeys  of  Cumberland,  was  at  six  miles'  distance;  and her^ 

with  an  eminent  author  of  the  pre-  if  anywhere,  it   seemed   possibli^ 

sent  day,  we  came  to  a  long  and  de-  that  a  world- wearied  man  should  find 

solate  sort  of  gallery,  through  a  wil-  a  perfect  rest.    **  Yes,"  said  our  dSa- 

demess  of  roocs,  which,  after  rising  tinguished  guide,  who  had  gueaa- 

and  narrowing  for  about  two  miles,  ed  our  thoughts — "  Yes,  nature  baa 

suddenly  opened  right  and  left  into  done  her  part  to  create  in  this  plaice 

a  little  pastoral  recess,  within  the  an  absolute  and  perpetual  Sabbatfi* 

very  heart  of  the  highest  mountains.  And  doubtless,  you  conceive  tha%  in 

This  verdant  circus  presented  in  its  those  low-roofea  dwellings,  her  inp 

centre  a  beautiful  but  tiny  lake,  lo-  tentions  are  seconded.    BSb  undecei- 

cally  called  a  toni,+  with  a  wild  ve^  then :  lawsuits,  and  the  passiona 

brook  issuing  from  it  through  the  of  lawsuits,  have  carried  fierce  dSa- 

road  by  which  we  had  approached,  sension  into  this  hidden  paradise  of 

a  few  quiet  fields  upon  the  margin  the  hiUs ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  tnat  not  one 

ofthelake,solemn  hills  looking  down  of  those  seven  families  will   now 

upon  it  from  every  side ;  and  finally,  speak  to  another."   We  turned  awl^ 

a  hamlet  of  seven  cottages  clustering  at  these  words  with  a  pang  of  mi^ 

together,  as  if  for  mutual  support^  anthropy,  and  for  one  moment  at- 

this  lovely,  but  still  awful,  solitune.  sented  to  the  king  of  Brobdingnag^ 

A  solitude,  indeed,  so  perfect  we  had  that  men  are  **  the  most  pemidoua 

never  seen :  nor  had  we  supposed  it  race  of  little  odious  vermm  that  nap 

possible  that,  in  the  midst  of  populous  ture  ever  suffered  to  crawl  upon  the 

England,  any  little  brotherhood  of  surface  of  the  earth." 
households  could  pitch  their  tents  so        Somethinff  of  the  same  sentimeat 

far  aloof  from  human  society,  from  accompaniea  us  at  intervals  throu^ 

its  noisy  bustle,  and  (we  ventured  this  Life  of  Bentley,  and  the  recoraa 

to  hope)  its  angry  passions.  Though  which   it   involves   of   Cambridge, 

a  valley,  and  fenced  by  barriers  ver-  Where  upon  this  earth  shall  peaee 

dant  indeed,  but  almost  insuperable,  be  found,  if  not  within  the  cloistral 

this  little  chamber  in  the  hills  was  solitudes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge? 

yet  far  above  the  ordinarv  elevation  Cities  of  Corinthian  beauty  and  luzu- 

of  inhabited  ground :  road  tliere  was  ry ;  with  endowments  and  patronace 

none,  except  the  rude  sort  of  sheep-  beyond  the  revenues  of  consideralMe 

track  by  which  we  had  come:  the  nations;  in  libraries— pictures — 


*  London :   C.  J.  O.  and  F.  RlTlofton.    4to.     1890. 

f  7am,  any  small  lake  amon|r  mMuitaina  much  abova  the  level  of  the  lar|;er 
and  fed,  not  (as  tbey  are)  by  one  main  streaia,  but  by  %titttici^«  oil  v^^l  '^^^?^£ 
ling  down  tbe  side  of  the  surroandlng  h\Qa  :  from  \\ya  1>«3Ci\i^  TeLgwafc^^^'^^'^^^ 
Zaken!  be  thankful  to  Cbrlitopher  North  for  w^^nf  m  t^M^eMikW'CBnNA  ^»««* 
MMuwenMe,     The  Danee  bad  a  setHaiiait  Uk  Cii]A\MAaii4% 

VOL.  xxvuL  Ko.  cuaa.  ^^ 
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thedrals,  surpassing  the  kings  of  the 
earth;  andivith  the  resources  of  capital 
cities,  combining  the  deep  trtnquiilitf 
of  silvan  villages ; — places  so  favour- 
ed by  time,  accident,  and  law,  come 
nearer  to  the  creations  of  Romance 
than  any  other  known  realities  of 
Christendom.  Yet  in  these  privileged 
haunts  of  meditation,  hallowed  by 
the  footsteps  of  Bacon  and  Milton, 
still  echoing  to  those  of  Isaac  Barrow, 
and  Isaac  Newton  absolutely  walk- 
ing  amongst  them,  did  the  leading 
society  of  Cambridge — with  that  man 
at  their  head,  who,  for  scholarship, 
was  confessedly  **  the  foremost  man 
of  all  this  world" — through  a  period 
of  forty  years'  iight  and  struggle  with 
so  deadly  an  achamement;  sacrifi- 
ced their  time— energy — fortune- 
personal  liberty,  and  conscience,  to 
the  prosecution  of  their  immortal 
hatreds;  vexed  the  very  altars  with 
their  fierce  dissensions;  and  went  to 
their  graves  so  perfectly  unrecon- 
ciled, that,  had  the  classical  usage 
of  funeral  cremation  been  restored, 
we  might  have  looked  for  the  old 
miracle  of  the  Theban  Brothers,  and 
expected  the  very  flames  which  con- 
sumed tlie  hostile  bodies  to  revolt 
asunder,  and  violently  refuse  to  min- 
gle.   Some  of  the  combatants  were 
young  men  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarrel ;  they  were  grey-headed,  pal- 
sied, withered,  doting,  before  it  end- 
ed.   Some  had  outlived  all  distinct 
memory,  except  of  their  imperish- 
able hatreds.    Many  died  during  its 
Erogress;  and  sometimes  their  deaths, 
y  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the 
factions,  had  the  efl'ect  of  kindling 
into  fiercer  activity  those  rabid  pas- 
sions, which,  in  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, they  should  naturally  have  dis- 
armed or  soothed. 

Of  feuds  so  deadly,  so  enduring, 
and  which  continue  to  interest  at  the 
distance  of  a  century,  every  body 
will  desire  to  know  who,  in  a  crimi- 
nal sense,  was  the  author.  The  usual 
way  of  settling  such  questions  is  to 
say,  that  there  were  '*  taults  on  both 
sides," — which,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways the  case ;  nor,  when  it  is,  are 
the  faults  always  equal.    Dr  Monk, 
who  gives  the  fullest  materials  yet 
publiHhed  for  a  just  decision,  leaves 
ifs  to  collect  It  for  ouraelvea.  Mean- 
t/we,  we  smpoct  that  Jiis  general 
MHTMrd  would  be  tmdnBt  Bentlev: 


he  is  by  no  means  indulgent  to  his 
hero ;  and  he  certainly  thinks  too 
highly  of  Golbatch,  the  most  perso- 
vering  of  all  Bentley's  enemies,  and 
a  malicious  old  toad.    If  that,  how- 
every  be  Dr  Monk's  leaniDg,  ther» 
are  others  (with  avenues,  perhaps  at 
good,  to  secret  information)  wnose 
bias  was  the  other  way.    In  particu- 
lar, we  find  Dr  Parr,  about  fort^  yean 
after  Bentley's  death,  expressing  his 
opinion  thus  to  Dr  Charles  Bumeyi* 
"1  received  great  entertainment  from 
your  account  of  our  Aristarchus ;  it 
is  well  written  and  well  directed ; 
for,  in  spite  of  vulgar   prejudice, 
Bentleywas  eminently  right,  and  the 
College   infamously   wrong." — [Dr 
Parr^a  Works,  vol.  vil,  p.  889.]  Oup 
own  belief  sets  in  towards  the  same 
conclusion.    But,  if  not,  we  would 
propose,  that  at  this  time  of  day 
Bentley  should  be  pronounced  right, 
and  his  enemies  utterly  un  the  wrong. 
M'hilst  living,  indeed,  or  whilst  suiw 
viving  in  the  persons  of  hb  frienda 
and  relations,  the  meanest  of  little 
rascals  has  a  right  to  rigorous  justice. 
But  when  he  and  his  are  all  bundled 
off  to  Hades,  it  is  far  better,  and  more 
considerate  to  the  feelings  of  us 
Public,  that  a  little  dog  idiould  be 
sacrificed  than  a  great  one;  for  by 
this  means,  the  current  of  one's  sym- 
pathy with   an   illustrious  man  is 
cleared  of  ugly  obstructions,  and  ea- 
abled  to  flow  unbroken,  which  might 
else  be  unpleasantly  distracted,  oe- 
tween  his  talents  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  knavery  on  the  other.    And 
one  general  remark  we  must  make 
upon  ihecoiuhict  of  this  endless  feud, 
no  matter  who  began  it,  which  will 
shew  Bentley's  tit&  to  the  benefit  of 
the  rule  we  have  proposed.    People, 
not  nice  in  distinguishing,  are  apt  to 
confound  all  the  parties  to  a  feud  un- 
der one  common  sentence:  and,  what- 
ever difference  they  might  allow  in 
the  grounds  of  quarrel,  as  to  temper, 
at  least,  and  charity,  where  all  were 
confessedly  irritated  and  irritating, 
they  allow  of  none.  But,  in  fact,  be- 
tween Bentley  and  his  antagonists, 
the  differences  were  vital.    Bentley 
had  a  good  heart;  generally  speak- 
ing, his  antagonists  lud  not  Bentley 
was  overbearing,  impatient  of  of^- 
position,insolent,  sometimes  tyranni- 
cal.   Hie  Yiadfind  deservedly,  a  very 


1680.]          lifi  oflUekard  SeniU^,  D.J>.,  b^  Jl  M.  Mmik,  !).&           4S» 

his  mitagoiiistB.     Sume  ntperbiam  wtA  be  eairied  as  fal*  bejroad  iMt 

gumaitam   mentis^    was  the  mottd  natural  place  as  the  intrigues  of 

which  he  avowed.    Coming  to  the  fiiends  or  the  caprice  of  the  publie 

f government  of  a  verf  important  col-  could  effect     Unmolested,  he  was 

ege,  at  a  time  when  its  discipline  sure  never  to  molest    Some  people 

had  been  greatly  relaxed,  ana  the  have  a  letch  for  unmasking  unpo»^ 

abuses  were  many,  his  reforms  (of  tors,  or  for  avenging  the  wrongs  of 

which  some  have  been  retained  even  oUiers.    Person,  for  example — what 

to  this  day)  were  pushed  with  too  spirit  of  mischief  drove  him  to  inters 

high  a  hand ;  he  was  too  negligent  of  meddle  with  Mr  Archdeacon  Travis  ? 

any  particular  statute  that  stood  in  How  Quixotic  again  in  appearanee— ^ 

his  way ;  shewed  too  harsh  a  disre-  how  mean  in  its  real  motive — was  Dr 

gard  to  the  feelings  of  gentlemen ;  Fwn'^  defence  of  Leland  and  Jordn  t 

and  too  openly  disdainea  the  arts  of  or,  to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  Dr 

conciliation.  Yet  this  same  man  was  Parr's  attack  upon  Bishop  Hurd  I 

placable  in  the  highest  degree;  gene-  But  Bentlev  had  no  touch  of  this 

rous ;  and,  at  the  nrst  moment  when  temper.  When  instances  of  spuriouii 

his  enemies  would  make  an  opening  pretensions  came  in  his   way,  h^ 

for  him  to  be  so,  forffiving.   His  lite-  smiled  grimly  and  good-naturedly  in 

rary  quarrels,  which  have  left  the  private,  but  forbore  (sometimes  afteir 

impression  that  he  was  irritable  or  a  world  of  provocations)  to  unmaak 

jealous,  were  (without  one  excep-  them  to  the  public* 

tion)  upon  his  part  mere  retorts  to  Some  of  his  most  bitter  assailant 

the  most  insufferable  provocations;  as  Kerr, and  Johnson  of  Hotdngham^ 

and  though  it  is  true,  that  when  once  he  has  not  so  much  as  mentioned ; 

teased  into  rousing  himself  out  of  and  it  remains  a  problem  to  thia  day; 

his  lair,  he  did  treat  bis  man  with  whether,  in  his  wise  love  of  peaces 

rough   play,  left  him  ugly  remem-  he  forbore  to  disturb  his  own  equar- 

brauces  of  his  leonine  power,  and  nimity  by  reading  the  criticisms  of  a 

made  himself  merry  with  his  dis»  malignant  enemy,  or,  having  read 

tressed  condition ;  yet  on  die  other  them,  generously  refused  to  crush  the 

hand,  in  his  utmost  wrath,  there  was  insulter.    Either  way,  the  magnani* 

not  a  particle  of  malice.  How  should  mity  was  equal — for  a  man  of  weak 

there  ?     As  a  scholar,  Bentley  had  irritability  is  as  little  able  to  abstain 

that   happy    exemption   from  jea-  from  hearkening  after  libels  upon 

louay,  which  belongs  almost  inevi-  himself,  as  he  is  from  retorting  them, 

tably  to  conscious  power  in  its  hiirh-  Early  in  life  (Epist  ad  Mill.)  Bent- 

est  mode.    Reposing  calmly  on  his  ley  had  declared — **  Non  nostrum  est 

own  supremacy,  he  was  content  that  KHfiiftt  i«'i/uCa^i<*,"  It  is  no  practice  4f 

pretenaers  of  every  size  and  sort  mine  to  trample  upon  the  prostrate  s 

should  flutter  through  then:  little  day,  and  his  whole  career  in  literature  re« 


*  Take,  for  instance,  hU  conduct  to  Barnes,  the  Cambridge  Professor  of  Greek. 
Bentley  well  knew  that  Barnes  was  an  indifferent  scholar,  whose  ponderous  emdl* 
tlon  was  illuminated  by  neither  accuracy  of  distinction,  nor  elegance  of  choice*  Yet 
Barnes  spoke  of  himself  in  the  most  Inflated  terms,  as  though  he  had  been  the  very 
Laureate  of  t!ie  Greek  muses ;  and,  not  content  with  these  harmless  vaunts,  scattered 
in  conversation  the  most  pointed  affronts  to  Bentley,  as  the  man  under  whose  supe- 
riority he  secretly  groaned.  All  this  Bentley  refused  to  hear ;  praised  him  whenerer 
he  had  an  opportunity ;  even  when  Barnes  Intruded  himself  into  the  Phalaris  dispute 
and  did  him  cfTectual  services.  At  length  Barnes  published  his  Homer,  and  there  shM 
hU  final  arrow  against  Bentley,  not  indeed  by  name,  but  taking  care  to  guide  It  to  his 
mark,  by  words  scattered  in  all  companies.  Bentley  was  now  roused  to  put  an  end 
to  this  persecution.  But  how?  He  wrote  a  most  masterly  examination  of  a  few 
passages  in  the  new  edition,  addressed  It  as  a  confidential  letter  to  Dr  Davies,  aeom- 
mon  friend,  desiring  him  to  shew  it  to  the  Professor,  by  way  of  conTincinf^hlta.  ^»s^ 
easy  a  task  such  a  critic  would  find  it  to  ruin  the  dnxac^T  ^A  VJaaVw^vA^^^'^^ 
pealing  to  his  prudence  for  a  cessation  of  insulta  ;  \>\A  sX  ii^  wa^^  ^''a*  ^**^"^^^JMn 
Dartea  that  he  would  on  no  sooount  offer  tny  pnUl\c  A\wjM*%*"*^^  ^^  ^^^'w^t.Vtf' 

WftfcA  Bsmes  bad  rUked  a  little  fortune,     C^wMl  %  IftWa  K»W»«^"M^^^^ 

dfrleed  for  repeUiag  public  Insults  ? 
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fleeted  a  commentary  upcm  that  masc- 
im.  To  concede,  wa?  to  disarm  him. 
How  opposite  the  temper  of  his  ene- 
n^ies !  One  and  ol],  they. were  cursed 
with  bad  tempers,  and  unforgiving 
hjoarts.  Cunniogham,*  James  Grono- 
TiuSy  and  Johnson,  Conyers  Middle- 
t^f  and  Colbatch,all  lost  their  peace 
of  mind — all  made  shipwreck  of  their 
charity  during  the  process  of  this 
dispute ;  some  of  them  tor  life.  But 
from  Bentley,  whether  wrong  or 
right,  as  to  the  materia  litis^  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  it  drew  no  quali- 
ties but  those  which  did  him  honour; 
great  energy;  admirable  resources 
and  presence  of  mind  the  skill  and 
address  of  a  first-rate  lawyer;  and 
courage  nearly  unparalleled  under 
.tiie  most  disastrous  turns  of  the 
case,  those  even,  which,  on  two  me- 
morable occasions,  (the  deprivation 
of  his  degrees,  and  his  ejection  from 
the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,) 
aeemed  to  have  consigned  him  to 
ruin.    In  the  very  uttermost  hurly- 


IkvI/  of  the  vtonn,  it  b  aol  vgaa  v^ 
cord  that  Bentley's  cheerfulne*  foiw 
sopk  him  for  a  day.  At  a  tUne  when 
Colbatch  and  Middleton  were  atand- 
ing  before  judges  as  convicted  de» 
linquents,  alMsconding  from  arresla, 
Burrenderioff  to  jailors,  staeakinff  to 
great  men's  levees,  or  making  a^ect 
mterest  for  the  reversion  <?'aom6 
hollow  courtier's  smile,  or  an  inainu- 
i^on  of  his  treacherous  promise, 
Bentley  was  calmly  pursuing  hit 
studies  in  his  castle  of  Uie  Master's 
Lodge  of  Trinity  College ;  sat  on  un- 
concernedly evenafterpublic  officers 
were  appointed  to  pull  him  out ;  and 
never  allowed  the  good  humour  of 
his  happy  fireside  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  quarrels  whidi  raved  outside. 
He  probably  watched  tiie  procc^- 
ings  of  ^  the  enemy,*'  with  the  same 
dc^pree  of  interest  with  which  we  all 
read  the  newspapcnra  during  a  foreign 
war  :  iond  the  whole  of  tbe  migh^ 
process,  which  tiie  bad  passions  of 
the  other  faction   made  gall  and 


'  *  With  renpect  to  this  elegant  and  Acute  tditlar,  the  most  fbrmidable  of  Bentley's 
literary  opponents,  the  following  remaricaUe  ttaleoient  la  Bade  by  Dr  Monk,  (p. 
461) : — ^*^  Between  Alexander  Cunningham,  the  historian,  and  Alcxaiidcr  Cnnniof- 
ham,  the  editor  of  Horace,  t|iere  are  so  nvmy  particulars  of  resemblaiio^  that 
Thompson,  the  translator  of  the  history,  was  forced,  .after  a  minute  enquiry,  to  re- 
main in  suspense  whether  or  not  they  were  the  same  individual.  It  appears  tiMt 
they  were  both  Scotchmen^  had  both  been  traveUmg  tuiorjh  both  reaided  at  the  He^me  ai 
the  tame  period^  both  were  intimate  with  certaim  distinguished  fMic  charaetere,  ttoth 
were  eminent  chess-players,  both  accomjdished  scholars,  and  both  Hied  to  an  adoanced  age. 
These  and  many  other  coincidences  long  baffled  all  enquiry  respecting  the  identity  or 
diversity  of  the  two  namesakes:  and  it  has,  I  helleTe,  but'  recently  been  asoertahded 
,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  critic  died  at  the  Hague  In  1730,  and  the  historian  died  in 
London  in  1737."  How  truly  disgusting  that  they  would  not  die  at  the  tame  time 
and  place !  This  perverseness  oounttracts  what  Mr  Wordsworth  calls  "  the  mighty 
stream  of  tendency  :'*  undoubtedly  they  ought  to  have  died  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  year,  lu  which  case  the  confusion  would  have  been  oempiete  and  inextricable. 

As  It  is,  we  understand  from  a  learned  Sooteh  ftriend,  tliat  in  certain  papera  which 
he  communicated  some  years  ago  to  Dr  Irving  for  his  IMe  of  Buchanan,  and  which 
'  doubtless  will  there  be  found,  this  curious  case  of  DoppelgSinftr  la  fully  deared  up. 

f  This  celebrated  man  was  the  most  malignant  oi  a  nialignant  crew.     In  his 
Keview  of  Bentley's  Proposals  for  Editing  the  Grcdc  Tdct  of  the  New  Testament, 
he  stings  like  a  serpent — more  rancorous  party  pamphlets  oerer  were  written.     He 
hated  Waterlaud  with  the  same  perfect  mal%nity.;  and  his  letters  to  Warburton» 
published  in  a  4to  collection  of  his  MisceUaneoos  IVmcts,  shew  that  he  coi|ld  combine 
the  part  of  sycophant  upon  occasion  with  that  of  aasassIu-Uke  lampooner.     It  is, 
therefore,  no  unacceptable  retribution  in  the  eyes  of  tboee  who  honour  the  memory  of 
Dan.  Waterland  and  Bentley,  men  worth  a  hecatomb  of  Middletons,  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  venomous  writer  is  now  decaying — upon  abellef  a<  hat  thoroughly  establish- 
ed, that  in  two  at  least,  and  those  two  the  most  learned  of  hla  worh%  he  was  an  ex- 
tensive plagiarist.     This  detection  first  threw  Ught  upon  a  little  pnecdote' often  related 
ifjr  Mr  I^ebendary  Lowth,  brother  to  Bishop  Lowth.    Jutt  bsfinre  the  publication  of 
the  Xi/e  of  Cicero,  Lowth  happened  to  be  with  MiddlMSm.  A  MDtlemaa  came  In,  and 
abrupUyMskedfiim,  If  he  had  read  the  itorks  of  Ibdl^dM^ 
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wormwood  to  Mem,' to  him  appears 
to  have  gi?en  no  more  than  the  plea- 
surable excitement  of  a  game  of 
chess. 

Havixig  thus  bespoke  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  our  readers  for  Dr 
Bentley,  and  attempted  to  give  that 
impulse  to  the  judgments  upon  his 
conduct,  which  the  mere  statement 
of  the  circumstances  would  not  al- 
ways suggest,  until  after  a  large  ex- 
ammation  of  the  contemporary  do- 
cuments, we  shall  draw  up  a  rapid 
sketch  of  his  life,  reserving  an  am- 
pler scale  of  analysis  for  the  Phalaris 
controversy,  and  the  college  quarrel, 
as  the  two  capital  events  which  ser- 
ved to  diversify  a  passage  through 
this  world  else  unusually  tranquil  and 
uniform. 

Richard  Bentley  was  bom  on  the 
27th  of  Jan.,  1662,  at  Oulton,not  far 
from  Wakefield,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Ycnrkshire.  Between  his  grandson, 
the  celebrated  Mr  Cumberland,  and 
his  present  bicmphcr,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference as  to  the  standing  of  his  pa- 
rents. Cumberland  labours  to  ele- 
vate the  family  to  a  station  of  rank 
andxonsideration,  for  which  he  re- 
ceives the  usual  rebukes  from  Dr 
Monk,  who  pronounces  them  to  have 
belonged  to  "  the  higher  description 
of  English  yeomen,*'  and  thinks  it 
more  nonourable  to  Bentley  "  to 
have  raised  himself  from  obscuritv 
by  the  force  of  genius  and  merit, - 
than  **  to  have  been  bom  of  gentle 
blood."  But  the  two  cases  stand  in 
no  real  opposition.  For  a  man  with 
Bentley's  object,  low  birth  is  not 
.otherwise  an  obstacle  to  success  fai 
England,  than  as  the  poverty,  which 
it  generally  presumes,  may  diance  to 
exclude  him  from  the  universities. 
Once  there,  he  will  find  that  the  po- 
pular provisions  of  those  great  homes 
ensure  the  fullest  benefit  to  anv  real 
merit  he  may  possess ;  and  without 
that^  even  noble  blood  would  have 
failed  in  procuring  those  distinctions 
which  Bentley  obtained.  Besides,  for 
Dr  Monk's  purpose,  Bentley  was  not 
low  tnmighr-\i\^  friends  being  at  any 
rate  in  a  condition  to  send  him  to 
college.  The  zeal  of  Cumberland, 
therefore,  we  think  rightly  direct- 
ed. And  after  all,  with  ut  Monk's 
leave,  since  the  question  Is  not, 
which  sort  of  parentage  would  be 
the  most  cTe6iiM&  to  Bentley,  but 
wAicfr  Answers  he%X  to  the  facts,  we 


must  say  that  we  incline  to  Cumber- 
land's view.  Finding  it  made  out 
that,  during  the  Pvliament  war» 
Bentley's  family  adhered  to  the  Royal 
cause;  and  that  of  his  two  gram* 
Withers,  one  was  a  captdn,  and  the 
other  a  major,  in  the  Cavalier  armjri 
we  must  think  it  probable  that  thejr 
belonged,  to  the  armigeraus  part  oiF 
the  population,  and  were  entitled 
*'  to  write  themselves  Esquire  in  anf 
bill,  quittance,  &c,  whatsoever."  On 
the  paternal  side,  however,  the  fa- 
mily was  impoverished  by  its  loyaltj. . 
From  his  mother,  who  was  muoi 
younger  than  his  father,  Bentley 
teamed  the  Rudiments  of  Latbi 
Grammar.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
to  the  grammar  school  of  Wakefield^ 
and,  upon  the  death  of  his  fatber« 
Bentley  (then  thirteen  years  old)  waa 
transferred  to  the  care  of  his  maternal 
ffrandfather,  who  resolved  to  send 
him  to  college.  This  design  he  soon 
carried  into  effect;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1676,  at  what  would  now  be 
thought  too  early  an  u;e  by  three 
years  at  the  least,  Bentley  was  nia> 
triculated  at  St  John's  College,  Canip 
bridge.  Of  his  studies  at  college 
noibinff  further  is  recorded  than  that 
he  applied  himself  even  thus  earbr 
to  the  res  metrica  ;  and  amongst  hia 
familiar  companions,  the  only  one 
mentioned  of^any  distinction  is  the 
prodigious  William  Wotton.  Of  this 
monster  in  the  annals  of  premature 
erudition,  we  remember  to  have  seen 
several  accounts;  amongst  others,  a 
pretty  good  one  in  Birch's  Life  of 
Tillotson.  But  Dr  Monk  mentiona 
.some  facts  which  are  there  overlook- 
ed :  for  instance,  that  at  six  years  of 
age  he  read  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, together  with  some  Arabic  and 
Syriac  in  his  tenth  year  he  entered 
at  Catherme  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  matriculated 
by  the  head  of  that  College  as  Ga- 
lielmus  Wotton  infra  decern  amos  nee 
Hanmondo  nee  Groiio  secundus.  Aa 
this  could  be  true  only  with  a  limit- 
ed reference  to  languages,  the  entry 
seems  boyish  and  precipitate.  At 
thirteen,  being  then  master  of  twelve 
languages,  and  his  proficiency  in  se- 
veral of  these  attested  by  undoubt- 
ed judgM,  he  took  his  decree  of 
B.A.,  an  honour  for  which  tliere 
was  no  wcoetoDX*    V.  Sa^  w^^ 


pire,  written  expressly  for  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  then  heir  apparent,  has 
noconspicuous  merit  of  any  kind,  ei- 
ther of  popular  elegance  on  the  one 
band,  or  or  learned  research  on  the 
<ither.  In  fact,  Wotton's  position  in 
tiie  world  of  letters  was  most  unfortu- 
nate. With  accomplishments  that 
were  worth  little  except  for  show,  he 
had  no  stage  on  which  to  exhibit  them ; 
and,  sighing  for  display,  he  found  him- 
self confounded  in  the  general  esti- 
mate with  the  obscure  drudges  of  the 
age.  How  much  more  useful,  and 
JAally  how  much  more  brilliant,  to 
have  possessed  his' friend  Bentley's 
•zquisite  skill  in  one  or  twolanguages, 
than  a  shallow  mediocrity  in  a  score ! 
Bentley  took  his  first  degree  with 
distinction,  his  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  honours  corresponding  with 
that  of  third  wrangUr  in  the  present 
system.  Having  now  closed  his  edu- 
cation, he  was  left  to  speculate  on 
the  best  wa3r  of  applying  it  to  his  ad- 
vancement in  life.  From  a  fellow- 
ship in  his  own  college,  the  most  ob- 
vious resource  of  a  young  scholar, 
he  was  unfortunately  excluded  by  a 
by-law,  not  rescinded  until  Uie  reign 
of  George  IV.  At  length,  after  two 
years*  interral,  spent  (as  Dr  Monk 
supposes)  at  Cambridge,  he  was  ap- 


for  intellectual  wants 
were  not  likely  to  I 
How  possible  it  was  i 
a  private  tutor  to  rea} 
the  very  highest   co 
seen  in  the  case  of  Di 
of  Bentley's  future  e 
man  had  held  that  sit 
sively  in  the  families  < 
net,  and  of  the  prouc 
merset :  and  yet  neitln 
litical  Bishop,  thougl 
with  Queen  Mary,  nor  i 
Duke,  thouffh  Chancel 
versity,  coind  he  obta 
ment     But  Stillingfli 
merit ;  and,  fortunate! 
in  the  next  reign,  bein 
mitre,  possessed  the 
beyond  any  ecclesiast 
his  own  time. 

It  was  in  this  fortu 
that  Bentley  acquired 
learning  which  after\ 
him  to  the  Divinity 
and  which  warranted 
for  a  revised  text  of  tl 
ment,  even  after  that 
Mill.    About  six  year 
in  this  good  man's  fai 
Hghtfully  no  doubt  to 
then  chiefly  laying  th< 
broad  and  deep,  of  hi 
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galleries  to  well  qualified  io  make  a  ly  speakinff,  he  ought  to  be  called 

general  use  of  their  riches.    Of  his  Joannes  MalHas  AnHoehenuB :  but^ 

classical  accomplishments  it  were  if  you  are  not  particular  about  youf* 

needless  to  speak.    Mathematics,  it  Greek,  you  may  call  him  ^a/^,  with- 

is  thought,  by  Dr  Monk,  that  he  stu-  out  an  s.    This  old  gentleman,  a  fel- 

died  at  (Cambridge :  and  it  is  certain^  low  of  infinite  dulness,  wrote  a  Chro^ 

that  in  Dean  Stillingfleet's  family,  he  nicle  beginning  with  Adam,  and  co<-' 

bad,  by  a  most  laborious  process  of  ming  down  to  the  d5th  vear  of  Jus^ 

study,  made  himself  an  emment  mas<i  tinian.    And  here  lies  the  necessity: 

ter  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  of  calling  him  either  Malela  or  Ma^ 

Syriac  lelas;  for,  strange  to  say,  as  there' 

Dealing  much  in  cattle,  a  man's  were  two  Alexander  Cunninghams^ 

talk  is  ofoxen ;  and  living  in  this  £1  who  at  this  very  time  were  going 

Dorado  of  books,  it  was  natural  that  about  the  world   mere  echoes  or 

a  man  should  think  of  writing  one.  mocking-birds  of  each  other,  so  Uiere 

Golden  schemes  floated  in  Bentley's  were  two  Johns,  both  of  Antiocbi 

mind;  for  he  was  a  golden  scholar,  both  Chroniclers,  bodi  asses,  (no  dis^ 

and  these  were  the  golden  hours  of  tinotion  there^and  both  dioosine  to 

his  early  numhood.    Amongst  other  start  from  Adam.    The  publicatioi^ 

works,  he  projected  at  this  period  an  of  this  Chronicle  had  been  twice 

.entire  edition  of  the  Fragments  of  meditated  before,  but  interrupted 

the  Greek  Poets,  and  also  a  Corpus  by  accidents.    At  length,  in  1690,  if 

of  the  Greek  LexiccM^raphers,  (He-  was  resumed  under  the  superintend* 

eychius,  Suidas,  Pollux,  &c.)     To  enoe  of  Mill,  who  claimed  from  Bent* 

the  irreparable  loss  of  Grecian  lite-  ley  a  promise  he  had  made  to  throw 

rature,  neither  scheme  was  accom-  together  any  notes  which  might  w 

Slished.    Already  in  his  Epist.  ad  cur  to  him  upon  the  proof  sheets,  m$ 

[ill.  he  speaks  of  the  first  as  aban-  they  came  reeking  irom  the  press* 

doaed — **  Sed  hmc  fuerunt^'*  is  the  These  notes  took  the  shape  of  aii 

emphatic  expression.    It  was  in  the  Epistola  ad  Millium :  and  thus  the 

fates  that  Bentley's  maiden  perform*  worthy  old  jackass  of  Antioch  baa 

aace  as  an  author  should  be  in  other  the  honour  of  coming  forth  to  the 

and  more  obscure  society.  Amongst  world  with  the  notes  of  Chilmead. 

the  manuscript  riches  of  the  Bod-  (one  of  the  two  early  projectors  of 

leian  there  was  a  copy — the  one  sole*  an  edition,)  Prolegomena  by  Hody,  a 

copy  in  this  world-«of  a  certain  old  learned  chaplain  of  Bishop  Stillinffp 

Chronicler,  about  whose  very  name  fleet's,  and  this  very  masterly  coU 

there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  lection  of  disquisitions  by  Bentley 

of  learned  dust  kicked  up.    Proper-  upon  topicsf  either  closely  connect* 


*  By  the  way,  It  should  be  borne  In  mind,  that,  over  and  above  the  translations 
which  yet  surrire  into  the  Arabic,  (a  resoarce  obviously  of  little  hope,  except  in  tbs 
ease  of  scientific  book.%)  there  are  in  all  three  avenues  by  which  we  may  have  a  ehanos 
Ibr  recoverin|r  any  of  the  lost  classics:  1st,  The  Flilimpoests,  as  in  repeated  instances  of 
late  in  the  Ambrosian  Library;  8d,  The  Pompeii  MSSb  (for  the  sewiible  way  of 
dea1in|r  with  which,  see  a  letter  of  Lord  HoUand  to  Dr  Parr) ;  and,  dd«  THm  great 
tke$t§  ofOreek  MSS,  in  the  Sukan*9  Librtary  at  ConstamtmopU,  packed  up  ever  sinoS 
the  triumph  of  the  Crescent  in  1453. 

f  Amongst  these  is  the  name  Maldatf  which  Hody  disputed,  contending  for  JIlii* 
UW.  Bentley  replies  by  arguing  the  case  on  tvro  assumptions :  Ist,  That  the  mamm 
•were  Greek,  Here  the  sum  of  his  pleading  is  this — ^that  naturally  the  Latin  Isnguafa 
lud  no  such  termination  as  that  of  as  with  a  partsyllabie  genitive ;  that.  In  eomplianee 
with  this  original  structure,  all  Greek  names  In  ae,  were  In  early  Latin  rendered  m; 
and  that  this  conformity  to  the  popular  idiom  might  be  looked  for  the  more  certainly^ 
as  the  situation  of  the  uwge  was  one  which  appealed  to  the  populace :  whence  it  Is 
that,  In  the  comic  drama  of  Rome,  we  meet  with  Phsedrla,  Cbvrla,  Sosia,  &c.,  to  ao 
great  an  extent.  But  In  proportion  as  literature  prevailed,  a  practice  arose  of  giving 
to  Greek  names  in  as  their  real  Greek  tarmlnation,  without  any  Roman  deflexion. 
Hence  even  Varro,  though  somewhat  of  an  anti^uafUiv  ^V%|a\  Vii  <^Ak  '^tjviBMB\n&»^'VAi,<^ 
Arehytas,  AthenAgoms,  frc  ;  and  Cleere  \s  ov«mMi  '^^  wqm^'^ism^.  ^^^  ^^^"^w 
ifcuV  however,  la  even  Cicerone  usage,  Uatt«^s4wve'kli^i»^*wi\V|.^^^^ 
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of  these  is  worth  mentioning;— the 
passage, 


td  with  the  work,  or  remotely  sug- 
gested by  it 

Here,  by  the  way,  we  have  a  crow 
to  pluclc  with  Dr  Monlc.  How  he 
came  to  make  such  a  mistake  we 
Ibiow  not ;  prima  facie^  one  would 
suppose  he  had  not  read  the  work. 
But  this  is  impossible,  for  he  states 
very  well  the  substance  of  the  most 
important  discussions  in  the  epistle : 
yet  certainly  in  the  following  sen- 
tence he  prefers  a  charge  against 
Bentley,  which  is  altogether  with- 
out foundation : — **  In  addressing  his 
learned  correspondent,**  says  Dr 
Monk,**  he  is  not  satisfiedwith  marking 
their  intimacy  by  the  terms  f  Ixd  Mi^aXn, 
HaiUi  jucundissimcy  suavissime^  &&  ; 
but  in  one  place  he  accosts  him  w 
*utmyfiii*9 — an  indecorum  which  nei- 
ther the  familiarity  of  friendship,  nor 
ihe  license  of  a  dead  language,  can 
justify  towards  the  dignified  head  of 
ii  house.'*  Certainly  Dr  Monk  aliud 
agebat  when  he  wrote  this  censure. 
Which  at  any  rate  from  him,  who  else- 
where attempts  to  cheapen  the  dig- 
nity of  Academic  heads,  would  come 
with  a  peculiar  want  of  grace.  The 
case  is  this :— From  a  long  digres- 
aion,  which  Bentley  confesses  to  be 
too  discursive,  he  suddenly  recalls 
himself  to  the  old  Chronicler — Sed 
ad  Antiochensem  redeOy  (p.  486  of 
Lennep's  republication;)  and  then, 
upon  an  occasion  of  an  allusion  to 
fiuripides,  he  goes  on  to  expose  some 
laughable  blunders  of  Malelas :  one 
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it  seems,  the  old  boy  had  so  con- 
strued, as  to  make  «v«m«v  not  a  geni- 
tive but  an  accusative,  and  thus  made 
a  present  to  geography  of  the  yet  un- 
discovered country  of  the  Cyanean 
land.  Upon  this,  and  a  previous  dis- 
covery of  a  **  Sq/thianf  Aulis,**  by  the 
sharpsighted  man  of  Antioch,  Bent- 
ley makes  himself  merry ;  rates  the 
geographers  for  their  oversights ;  and 
clapping  old  Malelas  on  the  back,  he 
tiius  apostrophizes  him — *'  Euge  vero, 
it  *iatx^yiii99 ;  profecto  aptus  natus  es 
ad  omnia  abdita  et  retrusa  contem- 
planda  I"  (  Well  done,  Johnny  !  you  are 
the  boy  for  seeing  through  a  mill' 
stone  !)  Manifestly,  then, the  I.  M.  that 
he  is  here  addressing  is  not  his  cor- 
respondent John  Mill,  but  the  sub- 
ject of  his  review,  John  Malelas,  the 
absurd  old  jackass  of  Antioch.    This 

Sassage,  therefore,  in  mere  justice, 
^r  Monk  will  cancel  in  his  next  edi- 
tion :  in  fact,  we  cannot  conceive  how 
such  a  mistake  has  arisen  with  a  man 
t>f  his  learning. 

We  must  also  very  frankly  state 
our  disagreement  with  Dr  Monk  upon 
the  style  (meaning  the  temper)  of  this 
epistle.  He  charges  it  with  "  flip- 
pancy,** and  thinks  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions "boastful.**  We  have  lately 
read  it  carefully  with  a  view  to  these 


Hermagora.  "  Ego  vero,"  says  Bentley,  "  Ciceronem  Ita  scrlpsissc  ne  !p»i  qui  Jem  Ci- 
ceroni affirmant!  credlderim.**  Add  certainly  the  dismal  hiatus  of //rrmn^/ora  inventor, 
makes  it  probable  that  Cicero  wrote  Ilermagoras.  Bentley  grants,  however,  that 
Cicero  wrote  Phania  AppH  Kbertus  ;  but  why  ?  Because  names  of  slaves,  being  house- 
hold words,  naturally  followed  the  mother  idiom,  and  not  the  learned  idiom  of  books. 
IMly,  However,  let  it  be  assumed,  that  ihe  name  is  not  Greek,  but  Barbarous,  like  that 
of  i  lirifM  in  the  Old  Test.,  i  Zfa  in  the  New.  Bentley  argues  the  case  on  this  foot- 
hif.  But  this,  says  he,  I  marvel  at,  "  quod,  ut  de  Grieco  nomine  cognitio  habea- 
tur,  ad  barbaras  nationes  provocant** — {that,  although  the  judicial  investigation  we  are 
hokting  concerns  a  Greek  name,  yet  the  appeal  is  wade  to  barbarians. }  "  However,  no 
matter,**  sasrs  he,  "  as  they  choose  to  take  the  Hans  for  umpires,  to  the  Huns  we  will 
go.**  And  he  then  shews  that  the  name  of  Attila  became  in  Greek  always  e  AmXis, 
'Yet  here  again  he  makes  a  subtle  distinction.  The  ancient  patriarchal  names  of  the 
Old  Test.,  as  lax«C,  lArrq^*,  Z««X,  &c.,  are  retained  in  Greek  unmodified.  But  the  very 
June  names,  borne  by  modern  persons,  become  IcUmC*;,  Iwm^cf,  lauXot^  &c  Upon 
that  analogy  also,  semi-barbarous  names  in  a,  as  Abdalla,  Mustapha,  Juba,  &c,  which, 
had  they  been  ancient,  would  have  retained  their  final  a,  being  modern,  all  become  as 
in  Greek.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  refinements  in  this  piece  of  learned  special  piead- 
.Ing,  wbch  is  universally  allowed  to  have  settled  the  question. 
*  An  emendation  of  Bentley's  for  nXAri)  ^vforrtt, 
f  This  blunder  ofJnck's  grew  out  of  the  confusion WlwecntVie  two  I^i^cnias  of 
"JarJpides — that  in  AuUs,  and  in  Taurie.     Jack  waBib\nk\n^  ot  T;ikVkx\*,  i\o  ^q^\» 
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cmisures;  and  we  cannot  find  anj 
foundation  for  them  in  a  single  in- 
stance. Sefaire  valoir  is  pecultorlj 
the  right  of  a  young  man  on  making 
his  deintt.  The  mere  history  of  the 
case  obliges  BenUey  sometimes  to 
make  known  the  failure  of  Isaac  Cap 
saubon  suppose,  of  Vossius,  or  of 
Gataker,  when  he  had  himself  bril- 
liantly succeeded:  and  supposfaig 
that  the  first  of  these  heroes  liad  de- 
clared a  corruption  desperate  which 
Bentley  restored  with  two  strokes  of 
his  pen,  was  it  altogether  his  duty  to 
dissemble  his  exultation  ?  Mere  cri- 
ticism, and  a  page  covered  with 
Greek,  do  not  of  themselves  proclaim 
the  pretensions  of  a  scholar.  It  was 
almost  necessary  for  Bentley  to  set- 
tle his  own  rank,  by  bringing  himself 
into  collision  with  the  Scaligers,  with 
Salmasius,  and  Pearson.  ¥fow,  had 
this  been  done  with  irreverence  to- 
wards those  great  men,  we  should 
have  been  little  disposed  to  say  a 
•word  in  his  behalf.  But.  far  other- 
wise. In  some  passage  or  other,  he 
speaks  of  all  the  great  critics  with 
filial  duty.  Erravit  in  re  levi,  says  he 
of  one,  gravioribus  opinor  studiU  m- 
terUus,  vir  supra  amulationem  no$tram 
longisHme  positus.  Of  Pearson,  in 
like  manner,  at  the  verv  moment  of 
correcting  him,  he  said  on  another 
occasion,  that  the  very  dust  of  his 
writings  was  goUL  ^milius  Portus, 
indeed,he  calls  lufminumfutilissimus, 
justly  incensed  with  him  for  having 
misled  a  crowd  of  great  writers  in 
a  point  of  chronology.  But  speaking 
of  himself,  he  says — Nos  pusilli  ho- 
munculi;  and  that  is  always  his  lan- 
guage when  obliged  to  stand  forward 
as  an  opponent  of  those  by  whose 
labours  he  had  grown  wise. 

On  this  work,  as  Bentley's  first, 
and  that  which  immediately  made 
him  known  to  all  Europe,  we  have 
spent  rather  more  words  than  we 
snail  be  able  to  do  on  the  rest.  In 
dismissing  it,  however,  we  cannot 
but  express  a  hope,  that  some  future 
editor  will  republish  this  and  the 
other  critical  essays  of  Bentley,  with 
the  proper  accuracy  and  beauty :  in 
which  case,  without  at  all  disturbing 
the  present  continuity  of  the  text,  it 
will  be  easy,  by  marginal  figures  and 
titles,  to  point  out  the  true  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  this  elaborate 
epistle;  for  want  of  which  it  la  at 
present  troublesome  to  read. 


It  som^mes  hi^;>pen8  to  men  of 
extraordinary  attamments,  that  tiiej 
are  widely  talked  of  before  tiiey  come 
forward  on  the  public  arena.   Maeh 
*<buz  '*  is  afloat  about  them  hd  privHa 
circles :  and  as  in  such  cases,  mnjT 
are  always  ready  to  aid  the  marm* 
lous,  a  small  minoriihr  are  sure^  w 
the  other  hand,  to  afifect  tiie  scqpll* 
cal.    In  so  critical  a  state  of  generil 
expectation,  a  first  appearance  It 
every  thing.    If  this  is  likely  to  be 
really  splendid,  it  is  a  mistaken  piK 
licy  which  would  deprecate  the  mi* 
sing  of  vast  expectations.    On  iSbm 
contrary,  they  are  of  great  senrkr^ 
pushed  even  to  the  verge  of  extrave* 
gance,  and  make  people  imagine  Ike 
splendour  of  the  actual  success  eren 
greater  than  it  was.    Many  a  man  b 
read  by  the  light  of  his  previous  de- 
putation.   Such  a  result  happenisd 
to  Bentley.     Unfatiiered  rumoiAra 
had  been  wandering  through  **  the 
circles,*'  about  an  astonishing  chap* 
lain  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester;  and 
so  great  was  the  contrast  of  power 
.and  perfect  ease  in  his  late  worx^lliat 
his  trumpeters  and  heralds  were  now 
thought  to  have  made  proclamatkm 
too  fiintly.   This  state  of  public  opi- 
nion was  soon  indicated  to  Bentley 
by  a  distinction  which  he  alwaora 
looked  upon  as  the  most  fiatterinff  in 
his  long  life.  Robert  B(nrle  had  died  on 
the  last  da^  but  one  of  the  year  1691. 
By  his  Will  this  eminent  Chriatiaii 
left  an  annual  stipend  of  50L  for  llie 
foundation  of  a  lecture  in  defence  of 
religion  against  infidels.     The  ap- 
pointment to  this  lectureship  haa  u- 
.ways  been  re|;arded  as  a  mai'k  of  ho- 
nour :  d  fortiori,  then,  the  firftt  wip* 
pointment    That  tiiere  could  have 
Seen  littie  hesitation  in  the  choice»  is 
evident;  for,  on  the  Idth  of  February, 
1692,  Bentley  was  nominated  to  this 
office.  The  lectures  which  he  preach- 
ed in  discharge  of  this  duty,  are  de- 
servedly  valued — ^presentinff  as  iniicbi 
as  various,  and  as  profound  philoao- 
phy  as  perhaps  was  compatible  with 
the  popular  treatment  of  the  subject 
BenUeyflattered  himself  that,after  thii 
assault,  the  atheists  "were  silent^and 
sheltered  themselves  under  deim.** 
But  this  was  imaginary.  Spinoaa*  in 
particular,  could  not  have  had  that  in- 
fluence, which  Bentley,  Sam.  Ctekft. 
and  «o  mwK^i  ^'Qci^x^  Xso:^^  SasqiSSs^ 
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ean  be  found,  haa  always  been  a  very 
rare  book;*  and  it  waa  never  re« 
printed  until  Professor  Paulus,  in  our 
own  days,  published  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  Spinosa's  works.  Bayle,  it  is 
true,  gave  some  account  of  tlie  phi- 
losophy, but  a  most  absurd,  and  be- 
tides a  contemptuous  one.  In  fact, 
Bayle — spite  of  the  esteem  in  which 
hb  acuteness  was  held  by  Warbur- 
ton,  and  even  by  LeibnitJE — must  be 
now  classed  as  a  spirited  litterateur 
flttther  than  philosopher.  Hobbists, 
however,  we  may  believe  Bentley, 
that  there  were  in  abundance :  but 
thev  were  a  weak  cattle;  and  on  Bent- 
l6y^i  particular  line  of  argument, 
even  their  master  hardly  knew  his 
own  mind. 

The  lectures  answered  their  end. 
They  strengthened  the  public  opinion 
of  Bentley's  talent,  and  exhibited 
him  in  a  character  more  intimately 
connected  with  his  sacred  calling. 
Once  only  they  were  attacked  from 
a  quarter  of  authority.  Dr  Monk,  it 
appears  to  us,  undervalues  the  force 
of  the  attack,  and,  perhaps  unduly, 
ucribes  it  to  an  impulse  of  party 
seal.  Keill,  a  Scotchman  of  talent, 
whose  excellent  lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy  are  still  quoted  as  a  text- 
book in  Germany,  was  led,  (and — 
our  impression  is — led  naturally,)  in 
his  Examination  of  Bumet*s  Tlieory 
of  the  Earth,  to  notice  two  errors  of 
Bentley, — one  of  which,  as  Dr  Monk 
puts  it  more  on  the  footing  of  a  verbal 
ambiguity  than  our  impression  of  it 
would  have  warranted^  we  will  not 
insist  on.  The  other,  unless  our  me- 
mory greatly  deceives  us,  was  this : 
Bentley,  having  heard  that  the  Moon 
always  presents  the  same  face  to 
our  earth,  inferred,  from  that  fact,  that 
■he  had  no  revolution  npou  her  own 
axis;  upon  which,  Keill  told  him, 
that  the  fact  he  stated  was  a  groimd 
for  the  very  opposite  inference;  since 
the  effect  of  the  Moon*s  motion  about 
the  earth  to  bring  a  different  face  be- 
fore us  could  not  be  counteracted 
but  by  a  coincident  revolution  on  her 
own  axis.  Keill  was  a  coarse  man, 
who  called  a  spade  a  spade,  as  was 
afterwards  sufnciently  shewn  in  his 
almost  brutal  treatment  of  Leibnitz 


on  behalf  of  his  friend  Sir  Isaac  New* 
ton.  And  it  is  possible,  undoubted- 
ly, that,  being  a  Professor  at  Oxford, 
he  might  have  conceived  some  per- 
sonal  pique  to  Bentley  while  resi- 
dent m  that  university.  But  we 
really  see  no  reason  for  ascribing  to 
any  ungenerous  motive  a  criticism, 
which,  though  peevishly  worded,  waa 
certainly  called  for  by  the  conspicu- 
ous situation  of  the  error  which  it 
exposed. 

-  In  this  year,  Bentley  was  appoint- 
ed a  Prebendary  at  Worcester,  and, 
in  April  1694,  Keeper  of  all  the 
King's  Libraries.  During  the  same 
year,  he  was  a  second  time  summon- 
ed to  preach  the  Boyle  Lecture ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  was  made  one 
of  the  Chaplams  in  ordinary  to  the 
King. 

Early  in  the  year  16U6,  Bentley 
quitted  the  town  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Worcestcr,and  commenced  house- 
keeping in  his  own  lodgings  as  Royal 
Librarian.  These  lodgings,  had  he 
reaped  nothing  else  from  his  oflice, 
were,  to  him,  as  a  resident  in  Lon- 
don, a  royal  preferment.  They  were 
in  St  James  s  palace,  adjoining  to 
those  of  the  Princess  (afterwards 
Queen)  Anne,  and  looked  into  the 
Park.  In  this  year,  Bentley  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity;  and 
somewhere  about  the  same  time  ap- 
peared the  edition  of  Callimachus  by 
tiis  friend  Grsevius,  with  contribu- 
tions from  himself,  of  memorable 
splendour. 

In  1697  commenced,  on  Bentley's 
part,  that  famous  controversy  about 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  has 
chiefly  conferred  immortality  on  his 
name.  Tlie  circumstances  in  which 
it  originated  are  briefly  these  :  The 
well-known  dispute  in  France,  upon 
the  intellectual  pretensions  in  a  com- 
parison with  each  other  of  the  An- 
cients and  Moderns,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  England  by  Sir  William 
Temple.  This  writer,  just  then  at 
the  height  of  his  popularity,  had  de- 
clared for  the  ancients  with  more 
elegance  than  weight  of  matter; 
and,  by  way  of  fortifying  his  judg- 
ment, had  alleged  the  EpiHtles  of 
Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  iEsop  as 


*  .^ia  rare  is  evident  from  this,  that  at  a  great  book  tale  Va  LondoTi,  vilixcK  had 
^i^pi^fBted  all  the  Pancjf,  on  a  copy  occurring,  not  out  ot  iVit  com^wcv'j  \>wx  *i>rrtR\^ 
^9w  what  the  mjratlctil  title-page  meant. 
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proofs  that  Uie  oldest  parts  of  litera- 
ture are  also  tlie  best.  Sir  William 
was  aware  that  both  works  had  been 
diallenged  as  forgeries.  However, 
the  suspicions  of  scholars  were  as 
yet  unmatured ;  and,  in  a  matter  of 
taste,  which  was  the  present  shape 
of  the  question.  Sir  William  Temple's 
opinion  seemed  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration. Accordingly,  the  Ho- 
nourable Charles  Boyle,  nephew  to 
the  illustrious  philosopher  of  that 
name,  who  was  at  this  time  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  Christ  Church, 
in  Oxford,  and,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  Aldrich,  the  head  of  that  collejB[e, 
had  resolved  to  undertake  an  edition 
of  some  Greek  book,  as  an  academic 
exercise,  was  directed  to  Phalaris  in 
particular,  by  this  recent  opinion  of 
a  friend,  to  whom  he  lookea  up  with 
filial  confidence  and  veneration.  To 
ensure  as  much  perfection  to  his  edi- 
tion as  was  easily  within  his  reach, 
Boyle  directed  Bennet,  his  London 
publisher,  to  procure  a  collation  of 
a  MS.  in  tlie  King's  Library.  This 
brought  on  an  application  to  Bent- 
ley,  who  had  just  then  received  his 
appointment  as  librarian ;  and  his  be- 
haviour, on  this  occasion,  scandal- 
ously misrepresented  to  Mr  Boyle, 
furnished  tlie  first  ground  of  offence 
to  Boyle.  How  long  a  calumny  can 
keep  its  ground,  after  the  fullest  re- 
futation, appears  from  the  Preface 
to  Leanep's  Latin  version  of  Bent- 
ley's  Dissertation,  (edit,  of  178 J,) 
where,  in  giving  a  brief  history  of 
the  transaction,  the  writer  says,^ 
^  Bentleius  tergiversari  primum ;  et 
egre  quod  ssppius  etflagitatum  erat 
concedere ;"  and  again, — *'  ecce  8ub- 
ito  Bentleius  iter  parans  Londino, 
maxima  ope  contendere  a  Benneto 
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ut  codex  ille  statim  redderetur."  All 
this  is  false.  Let  us  here  anticipate 
the  facts  as  they  came  out  on  noth 
sides  some  years  after.  Beutley,  bv 
tlie  plainest  statements,  has  made  ft 
evident  that  he  gave  every  facility 
for  usin^  the  MS. ;  that  he  re* 
claimed  it  only  when  his  own  ne» 
cessary  absence  from  London  made 
it  impossible  to  do  otherwise;  that 
this  necessity  was  foreseen  and  notU 
fied  at  tlie  time  of  lending  it ;  and 
that,  even  on  the  last  day  of  the  term 
prefixed  for  the  use  of  the  MS.,  suf* 
hcieut  time  for  dispatching  the  buat* 
ness  twice  over*  was  good-naturedly 
granted  by  Bentley,  after  his  fint 
summons  had  been  made  in  vain. 

These  facts  are  established.  Thai 
he  lent  the  MS.  under  no  sort  of  ne» 
cessity  to  do  so,  nay,  at  some  ribk  to 
himself,  is  admitted  by  Bennet;  that 
he  reclaimed  it,  under  the  highest 
necessity  to  do  so,  is  not  denied 
by  any  body.  At  what  point  of  the 
traiisiiction  is  it,  then,  that  tlie  partiee 
differ?  Simply  as  to  the  delay  in 
lending,  and  on  the  matter  of  giving 
notice,  that  on  such  a  day  it  would 
be  resumed.  A  little  procrastination 
in  lending,  and  forgetting  to  give  no* 
tice,  would  not  have  justified  a  pub- 
lic stigma,  had  either  one  or  the  other 
been  truly  imputed  to  Bentley.  But 
both  imputations  he  solemnly  denieil. 
It  is  painful  that  the  stress  of  any 
case  should  rest  upon  a  simple  cou- 
]>arison  of  veracity  between  two 
men;  yet,  as  Mr  Bennet  has  made 
this  inevitable,  let  us  state  the  grounds 
of  comparison  between  himself  and 
Dr  Bentley.  In  external  respectabi* 
lity  tliere  was,  in  the  first  place,  a 
much  greater  interval  betweenf  them 
than  the  same  stations  would  imply 


*  Bentley  ascertaiiird,  by  an  experiment  upon  one-third  of  the  MS.,  that,  without 
any  extraordinary  diligence,  it  could  be  collated  throughout  in  u  space  of  four  hours. 
Now,  his  Unt  summons  wan  at  noon  ;  but  he  indulgently  extended  the  Wvin  to  "can- 
dle>light.*'  How  won  wax  that?  The  day  has  since  been  aHcertained  to  be  Saturday, 
May  2'j.  But  as  the  year  was  upwards  of  half  a  century  before  the  English  rrfurmation 
of  the  calendar,  that  day  would  corres|)ond  to  the  2d  of  June  at  present.  Being,  there- 
fore, within  three  weeks  of  the  longest  day,  wc  may  assume,  that,  in  the  latitude  of 
London,  *<  candle-light"  could  not  b«  understood  a^  earlier  than  9  o'clock  i>.  m.  Al- 
lowing the  collator,  therefore,  one  hour  for  any  other  sort  of  collation,  he  had  just 
double  the  time  i*equiHite  fur  tlie  collation  of  the  MS. 

f  No  two  classes  have,  within  the  last  century,  so  much  advanced  in  social  consi- 
deration as  Bankers  and   Booksellers,  (meaning  PM^/ixAerx.)     The  bankers  of  that 
day  were  merely  goldsmiths  ;  whence  the  pliraM»,  hardly  vet  q\v*q\A^  vcwvwv^  iJySw^-^ 
people,  of  "  bankers'  shoja. "     BookseUers,  af(a\u,  Y\ft.N\x\^  iwf v\^  t\w\^  Vv^x'^'ox^  "«««p8 
Pop9*a  time  in  the  character  of  enlightened  co-o^nklor^  'wXvYv  Wx^wr'j  \cv««w,  t«.>otwS 
took  their  place  mmongtt  the  mechaukal  ag^U  of  \Yit  ^r*^     M.  ^fWs^O'V  ^^^bbWs 


T-aiion  inai  ii  woiiiu  jeuu  tu  |juuiic 
consoquencoa ;  but  now,  what  ho 
had  bogun  in  policy,  he  clung  to  from 
dire  necessity ;  since,  unless  ne  could 
succeed  in  fastening  some  charge  of 
this  nature  upon  Dr  BenUey,  his  own 
excuse  was  made  void;  bis  word 
of  honour  was  forfeited;  and,  from 
the  precipitate  attack  on  Bentley, 
into  which  he  had  misled  his  patron, 
all  colour  of  propriety  vanistied  at 
once. 

However,  Bennet*s  private  account 
was,  as  yet,  uncontradicted ;  and,  on 
the  faith  of  that,  Boyle  acquainted 
the  public,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Phalaris,  that,  up  to  the  40th 
Lietter,  he  had  taken  care  to  have  the 
book  collated  with  the  King's  MS. ; 
but  that,  beyond  that,  the  librarian 
had  denied  him  the  use  of  it,  agree^ 
ably  to  his  peculiar  spirit  of  courtesy. 
Upon  the  very  first  pubflcation  of 
the  book,  Bentley  saw  it,  and  imme« 
diately  wrote  to  Mr  Boyle,  explain- 
ing the  matter  in  a  polite  and  satis- 
factory manner.  Boyle  replied  In 
gentlemanly  terms,  but  did  sot  give 
him  that  substantial  redress,  whieh 
Bentley  had  reason  to  expect,  of  can- 
celling the  leaf  which  contained  Uie 
affront  No  further  steps  were  taken 
on  either  side  for  some  time;  nor 
docs  it  certainly  appear  that  any 


Strange  judgment  upon  the 
But,  as  matters  had  altered 
Bentley  endeavoured  to  c 
which  would  oblige  him  t< 
vere  notice  of  mr  Boyle* 
and  injustice^  Wotton,hov 
him  to  his  engagement,  ai 
(perhaps  reluctantly)  cc 
Here  i^in  the  foreign  edi 
nep  is  too  rash :  be  says  < 
that  **  cupide  occasionetk 
est,**  But  we  are  not  i 
that  the  sincerity  with  w 
declines  a  fierce  dispute, 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  < 
which  he  may  afterwai 
it  Many  a  man  shrinks 
heart  from  a  quarrel,  fo 
reason  that  he  feels  too  sc 
surely  it  will  rouse  him  1 
activity,  if  he  should  on 
in  it,  and  an  irritation  J 
peace.  In  the  following  ' 
or  the  Christ-Church  i 
used  his  name,  replied 
And  certainly  a  more  ami 
upon  a  subject  so  unprc 
rarely  been  written.  .  In 
we  agree  with  Dr  Moo 
happier  efforts  of  plean 
than  that  piece  of  ra 
Bentley,  where  his  arg 

of  P 


the    spuriousness 
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argue  for  the  spuriouraess  of  the 
Doctor's  dissertation,  as  a  work  ob- 
viously impossible  to  have  proceed- 
ed from  a  CTeat  scholar  and  a  person 
of  dignified  station.  As  to  learning, 
certainly  tlie  joint-stock  of  the  com- 
pany made  but  a  poor  exchequer  for 
defraying  a  war  upon  Bentley ;  yet 
it  was  creditable  to  wits  and  men  of 
fashion :  and  in  one  point  of  view  it 
was  most  happily  balanced,  for  it 
was  just  shallow  enough  to  prevent 
Ihem  from  detecting  their  own  blun- 
ders ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  deep 
enough  to  give  tliem  that  colourable 
Ahow  of  being  sometimes  in  the 
right,  which  was  indispensable  for. 
drawing  out  Bentley's  knowledge. 
Had  it  been  a  little  deeper,  they 
would  have  forborne  their  attack  on 
Bentley :  had  it  been  a  little  shal- 
lower, Bentley  could  have  had  no 
motive  for  replying  to  them.  Partly 
from  the  real  merit  of  the  book  in 
those  points  which  the  public  could 
best  appreciate,  partly  trom  the  ex- 
tensive and  brilliant  connexions  of 
the  writers,  it  was  eagerly  read — a 
second  edition  was  immediately  de- 
manded, and  Bentley  was  supposed 
to  have  been  defeated.  He,  mean- 
time, ^  hushed  in  grim  repose,*'  was 
couchant;  and,  with  his  eye  upon 
the  gambols  of  his  victims,  was  set- 
tling himself  at  leisure  for  his  fatal 
spring.  Spite  of  the  public  ap- 
plauses, some  ominous  misgivings 
were  muttered :  one  or  two  of  the 
Boyle  party  began  to  "  funk ;"  they 
augured  no  good  from  the  dead 
silence  of  Bentley;  and  Boyle,  in 
particular,  who  was  now  in  Ireland, 
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sent  to  Atterbury  some  correctiont 
furnished  by  his  earliest  tutor  (M»\ 
the  Dean  of  York ;  an  intimation  of 
error,  which  Atterbury,  who  had 
been  a  chief  contributor  to  the  book, 
deeply  resented.  But  errors,  or  coft- 
rections,  were  now  alike  past  notice. 
Pelides  was  now  armed  for  the  field : 
the  signal  was  given ;  and  at  length, 
with  the  fullest  benefit  of  final  revi- 
sion, which  left  no  room  for  fHend 
or  foe  to  point  out  a  flaw,  that  in^ 
mortal  Dissertation  {immortalU  Uim 
Dissertation  to  speak  the  words  of 
Person)  descended  like  a  thunder^ 
bolt  upon  the  enemy. 


K 


And  in  one  night 


The  trumpets  silenced,  and  the  plumes  IsM 
low." 

In  1699,  being  then  in  his  ddth  year» 
Bentley  received  tliat  main  prefer- 
ment which  was  at  once  his  reward 
and  his  scourge  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
At  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  Dr  J. 
Montague  was  transferred  (we  (tapnot 
say,withDrMonk,promoted)  from  Uie 
Mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  Deanery  of  Durham. 
Leai'nin^,  services  to  religion,  uid 
(according  to  one  rather  scandalous 
tradition"* ;  the  firmness  which  he  Imd 
manifested  in  governing  the  family 
of  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  all  conspired 
to  point  out  Bentley  as  a  person  pre- 
eminently eligible  to  this  station. 
Accordingly,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment; and  on  the  first  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1700,  he  was  solemnly  installed 
in  his  office.  It  is  evident  that  he 
rated  its  value  somewhat  difiierentlyf 
from  Dr  Monk;  for  he  refused,  in 


*  The  story  is  this : — Bishop  Stillingfleet  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  We  must  send 
Bentley  to  rule  the  turbulent  Fellonrs  of  Trinity  College.  If  any  body  can  do  it,  be 
is  the  person ;  for  I  am  sure  that  he  has  ruled  my  family  ever  since  he  entered  It.*' 
Upon  this  Dr  Monk  argues,  that  the  anecdote  is  doubly  refuted ;  first,  by  the  fact  that 
StiUingfleet  had  been  some  time  dead  when  the  vacancy  occurred ;  secondly,  because 
the  Fellows  had  not  been  turbulent  before  Beutlcy's  accession  to  the  headship.  Now, 
a  little  consideration  will  shew,  that  the  anecdote  may  be  substantially  true  for  all 
thatf  and  probably  was  so  (since  it  rests  on  too  pointed  and  circumstantial  an  allusion 
to  have  been  invented).  Full  two  years  before  Bentley's  instalment,  it  appears  that 
a  vacancy  had  been  anticipated,  and  a  canvass  made,  upon  the  rumoured  appoint- 
ment of  Dr  Montague  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  That  was  tiie  occasion,  no  doubt,  of 
Stilliiigfleet's  remark.  Then,  as  to  the  word  turbulenty  besides  that  allowance  maat 
be  made  fur  the  laxity  of  an  oral  story,  the  Fellows  might  be  riotous  in  another  sense 
than  that  of  resisting  the  master*s  authority ;  and  throughout  Dr  Moata^^*%  ^!lXfiR> 
who  perhaps  was  as  riotous  as  they,  it  is  pretty  certsiVu  XW\  VVc^  wcc^  %&« 

/  Dr  Mouk'H  unJervaJuation  of  coUtge  hcad«\up«  \%  wj  Y*^Vn\«^^  *®*^'^^JJ^ 

re^JJjr  so  extravagant,  that  we  canoct  but  suapect  Bomt  "v*^^^"*^  Y^<^*  ^"^  >f^ 

iufw  caused  we  pretend  not  to  guest,  as  the  foundiLtlkoii  \>t  \X*  lE.^erj'^^'^^       ^ 


gift  of  the  crown.    By  the  public  it  six  months  after  Ben 

could  not  hut  have  been  approved ;  tion,  the  young  Prince 

but  it  was  unpopular  in  the  college,  edtothesameprematu 

composed  chiefly  pf  indolent  sotSj  had  carried  on  all  the  < 

who  were  not  likel  vto  anticipate  with  parents, 

pleasure  the  disadvantageous  terms  Finditig  himself  no¥ 

on  which  they  would  stand  with  so  &  suitable  establishmen 

accomplished  a  head.   And  our  own  of  his  heart,  on  the  41 

conviction  is,  that  the  appointment  1701,  Bentley  marries 

would  hardly  have  been  carried,  had  modem  language.  Mist 

it  not  been  backed  by  the  influence  nard,  daughter  of  Sir 

of  the  Princess  Anne.     Since  the  of  Brampton,  in  the  c€ 

death  of  Queen  Mary,  whose  rancor-  ingdon.     This  lady,  ' 

ous  quarrel  with  her  sister  had  never  been  accustomed  to  m 

been  settled,  the  natural  influence  of  rally  of  Bishop  Stilliuj 

the  Princess  had  been  allowed  to  re-  him  four  children,  t 

rive.    That  excellent  lady  regarded  and  two  sons,  of  whoE 

with  particular  favour  the  learned  infancy.    He  found  he 


of  deaneries  as  cff  course  superior  In  dignity  to  headships,  forgetting 
has  occasion  to  mention  one  dean  (a  dean  of  York,)  who  looked  to  tl 
Trinity  as  an  object  of  ambition.  And  in  one  place  he  takes  a  fli 
comprehension  :  for,  according  to  him,  in  a  dispute  between  the  hea<! 
an  archbishop,  the  parties  stand  "  upon  such  unequal  ground,"  that 
astonishment  to  find  It  lasting  beyond  a  moment.  How  !  is  it  In  I 
hear  such  language,  and  in  1830?  Why,  but  the  other  day,  we  1 
spectacle  of  an  archbishop  descending  to  a  newspaper  altercation  wit 
on  the  subject  of  his  own  money  concerns  !  There  was  unequal  grou 
justice  on  Ills  side,  we  really  see  nothing  alarming  in  an  archdeacon 
college  maintaining  a  controversial  correspondence  with  a  prince  ol 
Master  of  Trinity  CulL  Cambridge,  presumptuous  In  disputing  wit 
on  a  matter  of  literature  and  academic  interest ! !     What  false  impi 


ISSO.}        tijh  0/ Richard  Benttey,  b.D,i  &y  X  Et.  Mimk,  if.]f, 

ful  companion  through  the  storms  of  Referring  to  the  eerlier  jretfS  6t 

his  after  life ;  and  as  her  family  coo-  his  connexion  with  Trinity  College 

nexions  were  of  considerable  distinc-  we  may  characterise  his  conduct  ge« 

tion,  and  two  years  afterwards  emer-  nerally  as  one  continued  series  ot 

ged  into  a  blaze  of  court  favour^  she  munificent  patronage  to  literature^ 

ad  the^  happiness  of  givin?  a  power-^  beneficial  reforms  in  college  usagei 

ful  assistance  to  her  husband  at  a  and  discipline,  many  of  which  are 

moment  of  imminent  danger.   There  still  retained  at  this  day  with  grati* 

is  a  story  current,  that  during  his  tude,  and,  finally,  br  the  most  splen* 

courtship  Bentley  had  nearly  forfeit-  did  and  extensive  improTements  of 

ed  her  favour  by  speaking  sceptically  the  college  buildings.    His  acts  of 

of  the  Book  of  Daniel — a  story  rest-  the  first  class  were  probably  con^ 

in^^  it  seems,  on  the  slifi^ht  authority  templated  by  the  Fellows  with  indite 

or  **  wicked*  Will.  Whiston,"  and  ference ;  but  those  of  the  second,  at 

which,  as  Dr  Monk  observes,  is  *'  ex-  cutting  ofl^  abuses  from  which  thef 

ceedingly  improbable."  had  a  personal  benefit,  or  as  carriea 

^  About  five  months  after  his  mar-  with  too  high  a  hand,  and  by  meant 
riage,  he  was  collated  to  the  Ardh-  not  always  statutable,  armed  the  pas^ 
deaconry  of  Ely,  which  brought  widi  sions  of  a  large  mtjority  against  him, 
it  not  only  honour,  but  two  church  whilst  the  continued  drain  upon  their 
livings.  purses  for  public  objects,  which,  H 
After  this,  Dr  Bentley  never  ac^  must  be  confessed,  was  in  some  in^ 
tively  solicited  any  further  prefer-  stances  immoderately  lavish,  sharp* 
ment,  except  once.  This  was  In  1717,  ened  the  excitement  against  him  by 
when  the  Kegius  Professorship  of  Di-  the  irritation  of  immecuate  self-inte* 
vinity,  by  far  the  richest  in  Europe,  rest  Hence  arose  a  faction  so  strongljr 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  organized  for  the  purpose  of  thwart* 
James.  It  was  held  that  Bentley  was  ing  him  in  future,  and  of  punishing 
ineligible  as  head  of  Trinity;  for  it  him  for  the  past,  as  certainly  no  de- 
might  have  happened,  by  the  letter  linquencies  of  the  most  eminent  state 
of  the  statutes,  that  he  himself,  in  one  criminal  have  ever  yet  called  forth 
character,  would  become  judge  of  his  in  anv  nation.  Bentley,  however,  re- 
own  delinquencies  in  the  other.  How-  sisted  with  one  hand,  and  continued 
ever,  there  was  at  least  one  prece-  to  offend  with  the  other.  The  con- 
dent  in  his  favour;  and  as  the  real  test  soon  became  a  judicial  one;  and 
scruples  of  his  opponents  grew  out  as  it  was  the  most  memorable  one  in 
of  any  thin^  but  prmciple,  whilst  his  every  respect  that  England  has  ever 
very  enemies  could  not  deny  that  his  witnessed— for  duration,  and  the  in- 
(]^uaHfi cations  for  the  place  were  un-  exhaustible  resources  of  the  persofi 
rivalled,it  is  apeeable  to  record,  that  whose  interest  was  chiefljr  at  stake 
the  intrigues  for  defeating  him  were  upon  its  issue — we  shall  give  a  faith- 
met  and  baffled  by  far  abler  intrigues  ful  abstract  of  all  its  revolutions,  con^ 
of  his  own ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  May,  densed  from  many  scores  of  pa^es  in 

1718,  he  was  installed  in  this  most  Dr  Monk's  quarto.    In  any  life  of 

lucrative  office.  Bentley,  this  affair  must  occupy  a 


*  Thl«  epithet,  bestowed  playfully  Upon  Whitton  by  Swift,  in  ridicule  of  hismnd* 
ttmony,  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  seriously  justified  bj  his  general  bad  faith  ta 
scattering  injurious  anecdotes  about  every  body  who  refused  to  fall  In  with  his  follies* 
His  excu»e  lies  in  the  extreme  weakness  of  bis  brain.     Tbinlc  of  a  man,  who  bad 
brilliant  preferment  within  his  reach,  dragging  his  poor  wife  and  daughter  for  half 
a  century  through  the  very  mire  of  despondency  and  destitution,  because  be  disapproved 
of  Atfaanaiiiui,  or  because  the  Shepherd  ofHtrmas  was  not  sufficiently  esteemed  by  tlM 
Church  of  England !     Unhappy  is  that  family  over  which  a  fool  presides.     The 
secret  of  all  \Vhistun*s  lunacies  may  be  found  in  that  sentence  of  his  Autobiogra- 
phy, where  he  betrays  tho  fuct  of  his  liability,  from  youth  upwards,  to  flatulenoy. 
What  he  mistook  for  conscience  was  flatulence,  which  othera  (ll  Va'«^^WR»^\^i>Ba^t^ 
mistaken  for  inHpiration.    This  was  hla  or\g\uaI  mUtac\uiiA%  V\%  wk«cA  "^^^^^^^^^I^ 
)ired  before  the  age  of  powerful  drattic  }ouraa\a.     TAaA  Yi%  V«a  ttt^XK«KV«'*2^*]^ 
Cbrhtopher  North,  the  knout  would  have  hroutki  \tok  X»  ^j3»  1«MS^  «A.  «»»^ 
the  gratitude  of  Mn  Whiston  and  her  children. 
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fbremost  pliace;  and,  considering  the 
extreme  intricacy  of  Dr  Monk's  ac- 
count, and  tlie  extreme  falsehood  of 
that  in  all  former  biographies,  we 
hope  to  earn  the  thanks  ofour  read- 
ers by  the  closeness  of  our  analysis. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1709, 
the  feuds  of  Trinity  College,  which 
had  been  long  ripening  to  a  crisis, 
irere  first  brought  under  the  eye  of 
a  competent  manager.  On  that  day, 
ttr  Edmund  Miller,  a  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity, coming  on  a  Cliristmas  visit  to 
his  old  frieuus,  happened  to  enter  the 
College  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
fresh  encroachment  of  Dr  Bentley*s 
hi^  ^MT^g  the  whole  society  into  agita- 
tion. To  Miller,  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
Fellow,  their  grievances  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  College ;  and  as  he  lost 
no  time  in  avowing  himself  their 
Vihampion,  and  in  very  insolent  terms, 
Dr  Bentley  lost  as  little  in  forcibly 
dispossessing  him  of  his  Fellowship 
—an  act  of  violence  which  was  pe- 
culiarly mistimed  ;  for  it  did  not  les- 
sen Miller's  power,  stimulated  his 
zeal,  and  added  one  more  to  the  co- 
lourable grounds  of  coinplaint  Mil- 
ler's name  was  struck  on  the  College 
boards  on  the  IStli  of  January;  on 
the  19th,  it  was  restored  by  the  Vice- 
master  and  some  senior  Fellows;  and 
on  the  24th,  it  was  again  struck  off 
by  Bentley.  Matters,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, were  now  coming  to  extremi- 
ties :  and  about  this  time  it  was  that 
.Beutley  is  said  to  have  exclaimed— 
"  Henceforward,  farewell  peace  to 
.Trinity  College !" 

For  all  important  disputes  which 
can  arise  in  the  different  colleges 
(about  45  in  number)  which  com- 
pose the  English  universities,  the  final 
appeal  lies  to  the  Visitor  of  each 
^cofle^e.  But  in  the  present  case  a 
previous  question  arose,  "  Who  was 
the  visitor  ?"  the  Crown,  or  the  Bi- 
shop of  Ely  ?  Tavo  separate  codes  of 
statutes,  each  in  force,  held  a  lan- 
guage on  this  point  inconsistent  with 
each  other ;  and  the  latter  code  was 
even  inconsistent  with  itself.  How- 
ever, as  it  happened  that  the  parti- 
cular statute  which  met  the  present 
case  spoke  unequivocally  of  the  Bi- 
shop as  visitor,  it  was  resolved  to 
abiac  b v  that  a8Suin])tion.  And  there- 
forp,  after  communicating  with  the 
Bhhop,  a  format  petition  was  ad- 
i^ed  to  hh  Iord«Mp,  and  on  the 
I  of  February,  2710,  signed  by  the 


Vice-master  and  twenty-nine  Fel- 
lows. The  Bishop,  having  received 
the  petition  without  delay,  made  as 
little  in  sending  Bentley  a  copy  of  it. 
And  to  this  Bentley  replied  in  a 
printed  letter  to  his  lordship.  The 
two  general  heads,  under  which  the 
charges  against  Bentley  had  been 
gaAered,  were  dilapidation  of  the 
College-funds,  and  violation  of  the 
statutes.  These  charges  in  the  pre- 
sent letter  are  met  circumstantially; 
and  in  particular  on  that 'principal 
attempt  of  Bentlev's  to  effect  a  new 
and  different  distribution  of  the  col- 
lege income,  which  had  in  fact  fur- 
nished the  determining  motive  to 
the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  quar- 
rel, Dr  Monk  admits  that  he  makes 
out  a  very  powerful  case.  Mortified 
vanity  and  disappointed  self-interest, 
Bentley  describes  as  the  ruling  impul- 
ses of  his  enemies:  "Had  I,"  says  he, 
*'  herded  and  sotted  with  them ;  had 
I  suffered  them  to  play  their  cheats 
in  their  several  offices,  I  might  have 
done  what  I  would;  I  might  have 
devoured  and  destroyed  the  Col- 
lege, and  yet  come  away  with  their 
applauses  for  a  great  and  good  mas- 
ter." Bentley,  m  fact,  was  a  most 
unpopular  head  succeeding  to  a  very 
popular  one.  From  whatsoever  mo- 
tive, he  had  not  courted  the  society 
of  his  Fellows :  that  of  itself  was  a 
thing  that  could  not  be  forgiven; 
and  perhaps  it  is  true  that  from  pure 
mortified  amour  propre,  united  Avith 
those  baser  impulses  which  Bentley 
points  out,  fastening  upon  such  oc- 
casions as  the  rashness  of  Bentley 
too  readily  supplied,  the  prosecu- 
tion against  him  did  radically  take 
its  rise. 

What  was  the  prevailing  impress 
sion  left  by  Bentley*s  pamphlet  we 
do  not  learn.  However,  as  it  was 
well  understood  to  be  really  his,  it 
did  not  fail  to  provoke  numerous 
answers ;  amongst  which  Mr  Miller's 
was  eminent  for  the  closeness  of  its 
legal  arguments,  andBlomer's  for  Avit 
and  caustic  personality.  After  the 
petition,  however,  with  the  excej)- 
tion  of  some  attempts  on  Bentley's 
side  to  disunite  his  enemies  by  hold- 
ing out  temptations  which,  as  often 
as  they  failed,  were  immediately  car- 
ried to  account  by  the  o])p08ite  fac- 
t\on  as  TUftdltated  breaches  of  the 
statute — \l  Aocft  wolw^'^^wiiN^'aX.ctV^wT 
side  made  sn^  tnviveift^iiX  MtisC^  ^^ 
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1 1th  July,  1710,  when  the  charges 
against  Bentley  were  finally  digest- 
ed into  fifty-four  separate  articles. 
These,  having  first  been  presented  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  were  published 
in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet — sup- 
.  ported  by  such  extracts  from  ue 
statutes  as  seemed  necessary  to  il- 
lustrate or  substantiate  the  charges. 
The  Bishop's  first  step  was  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  articles  to  Bentley, 
who  on  his  part  appeal's  **  to  ha?e 
taken  no  notice  of  them  whatever.'* 
This,  be  it  observed,  for  many  a  good 
year  continued  to  be  a  right-band 
mode  of  monceuvring  with  Bentley : 
unless  stirred  up  by  a  very  long 
pole,  he  would  not  roar  for  any  man. 
Meantime,  in  this  year,  1710,  had 
occurred  that  most  memorable  of  all 
intrigues,  which,  out  of  no  deeper 
root  than  the  slippery  tricks  of  a 
waiting  woman,  had  overset  the  po- 
licy of  Europe.  The  Whig^  were 
kicked  out :  the  Tories  were  kicked 
in;  so  far  the  game  went  just  the 
wrong  way  for  Bentley,  his  name 
being  always  for  fancy  borne  on  the 
^^^h\fr  lists— but  that  was  a  trifle. 
All  the  public  disadvantages  of  his 
.party  being  ousted,  were  compen- 
sated a  thousand  times  over  by  the 
.private  benefit,  that  his  wife  happen- 
ed to  be  related  in  blood  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  (then  Mr  Secretary  St 
John,)  and  also  to  Mr  Masham,  hus- 
band of  the  favourite.  "  On  this 
hint"  he  moved.  By  one  or  both  of 
these  channels  he  reached  the  ear 
of  Mr  Harley,  the  Lord  Treasurer. 
The  Queen  was  already  won  over 
to  his  cause ;  for  she  had  been  ac- 
quainted of  old  with  the  Doctor; 
and  Mrs  Bent1ey*s  court  connexions 
took  care  that  the  scandalous  lives 
.of  some  amongst  Bentley*s  oppo- 
nents Hhould  lose  nothing  in  the  tell- 
ing. The  Doctor  was  "  invited"  by 
the  Prime  MiuisttT  to  sketch  a 
scheme  of  conciliation;  and  in  obe- 
dience he  drew  up  the  projci  of  a 
Royal  Letter,  which  has  since  been 
found  amongst  the  Harleinn  papers. 
Let  it  not  offend  the  reader  to  hear, 
that  in  this  letter  each  separate 
point  in  dispute  was  settled  in  favour 
of  the  Doctor  himself.  Reasonable 
as  that  was,  however,  Diis  aliter 
vi»um  est:  the  Minister  was  far  too 
tortuous  himself  to  approve  of  such 
ver^ plain  dealing.    Indeed,  as  a  lea- 
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son  upon  human  nature,  the  **  Rojyal 
Letter**  must  have  been  a  perfect 
curiosity :  for  by  way  of  applying  m 
remedy  to  the  Master's  notoriouiiiii- 
firmlty  of  excessive  indidgence  and 
lax  discipline,  the  letter  concluded 
with  strictly  enjoining  him  ''to  chas- 
tise all  license  among  the  Fellow^'* 
and  promising  royal  countenance 
and  co-operation  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  so  salutary. 

Whether  this  bold  stroke  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  is  hard 
to  say ;  for  Dr  Monk  gives  us  rea- 
son to  think  that  it  did,  and  did 
not,  in  the  very  same  sentence.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Bentley*8  Royal  Letter 
was  forwarded  to  the  Premier  on  the 
lOtli  November,  1710;  and  on  the  21tt 
of  that  month  he  received  a  peremp- 
tory summons  from  the  Bishop  of  E^ 
to  answer  the  articles  against  him  hf 
the  18th  of  December.  At  one  time 
Bentley  avowed  a  design  of  appeal* 
ing  to  tlie  Convocation ;  but  for  this, 
when  steps  were  taken  to  baflle  him, 
he  substituted  a  petition  totheQueen» 
explaining  that  her  Majesty  was  the 
true  visitor  of  Trinity  College,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  usurping  her 
rights,  aud  that  Richard  Bentley,  re- 
sisting this  usurpation,  threw  himself 
on  her  royal  protection.  ■ 

This  petition  met  with  immediate 
attention,  aud  was  referred  by  Mr 
Secretary  St  John  to  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General,  who  meantime 
stayed  the  Bishop's  proceedings. 
Five  months  were  spent  in  hearing 
all  parties;  and  on  May  29, 1711,  the 
two  officers  made  their  report,  which 
was  favourable  to  the  Bishop's  claim 
as  respected  Bentley,  but  pointed 
out  to  the  Queen  and  the  Doctor  a 
legal  mode  of  resisting  it.  As  this 
decision  left  Bentley  to  no  more  than 
a  common  remedy  at  laAV,  he  deter- 
mined to  obtain  higher  protection ; 
and  on  July  12,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  recent  escape 
from  assassination,  stating  his  own  si- 
tuation, and  concluding  with  the  offer 
of  dedicating  to  his  lordship  the  edi- 
tion which  he  had  been  long  preparing 
of  Horace.  This  appeal  obtained  for 
him  the  Minister's  active  protection ; 
the  Bishop  was  again  directed  to  stay 
proceedings ;  and  on  the  8tK  <\C  "CW 
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niiup  ui  ciy,  m  tne  single  case  of  de- 
linquency charged  upon  the  Master 
— the  very  case  in  nuestiou;  and  one 
of  the  lawyers,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  de- 
clared fertile  Bishop  unconditionally. 
Now,  then.  It  was  expected  that  the 
interdict  on  the  Bisnop  would  be 
immediately  talcen  off.  However,  it 
was  not;  and  some  speculations  arose 
Bt  that  time  upon  this  apparent  mys- 
tery, which  have  since  appeared  to  be 
tinfounded.  Mrs  Bentley's  influence 
was  supposed  to  be  at  work.  But 
the  secret  history  of  the  intrigue  was 
very  different  The  truth  was  this: 
Bentley's  enemies  had  now  found 
their  way  to  Lord  Oxford's  ear;  this 
should  natundly  have  operated  to 
Bentley's  ruin;  but  fortunately  for 
him,  the  Treasurer  viewed  the  whole 
case  as  one  not  unworthy  of  his  own 
managementupon  Machiavelian  prin- 
ciples. A  compromise  of  the  dis- 
pute was  probably  what  the  Minister 
proposed;  and  if  that  were  found 
im|M)8sible,  an  evasion,  by  a  timely 
removal  of  Bendey  to  some  other 
situation. 

Meantime,  these  conciliatory  in- 
tentions on  the  part  of  the  Premier 
were  suddenly  defeated  by  a  strong 
measure  of  Bentley's.  In  the  winter 
of  1712,  he  refused  his  consent  to 
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of  Queen'i  Bench  had  relieYvd  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  from  the  royal  iateD* 
diet.  The  Biahop  lost  no  time  in 
throwing  Bentley  upon  hk  dafenca 
Bentley  replied  laconically  (June  18, 
1718)$  ana  after  some  further  inter- 
change of  written  pleadings  with  his 
accusers,  he  attempted  to  bring  the 
whole  affair  to  an  abrupt  issue  at 
Cambridge ;  in  which  case,  for  want 
of  mature  eridence,  an  acquittal 
must  have  followed.  But  the  Bishop 
was  on  his  ffuard.  He  had  ennged 
the  late  Whig  Lord  Chancellor^  (Lord 
Cowper,^  and  Dr  Newton,  an  emi- 
nent civilian,  as  his  assessors  |  and 
he  replied  dryly,  that  if  it  suited  their 
convenience,  Jnovember  would  be 
the  time  of  trial ;  but  at  all  erents, 
London  would  be  the  place,  aa  beat 
furnished  for  both  sides  with  tiie 
proper  legal  aids« 

However,  it  hi^pened,  from  the 
political  a^tations  of  that  period, 
that  the  trial  did  not  in  fact  come  en 
until  May,  1714.  The  great  haU  of 
Ely  House  was  the  court-rooiB|  and 
eight  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of 
the  day  assisted  on  one  side  or  other 
as  counsel.  On  the  chuve  of  wwtfag 
the  College  goods,  Benttey  made  out 
a  strmig  case.  He  produced  the 
sanction  of  anu^ori^;  and  the  funds, 
it  appeared,  had  l>e«i  applied,  atany 
rate,  to  the  adorning  and  repafaing  m 
the  College.  As  to  the  other  charge 
of  violating  the  statutes,  it  had  been 
Bentley's  custom  to  palliate  his  strong 
measures  by  shifting  between  the 
statute  and  the  practice,  just  as  either 
happened  to  anord  him  most  coun- 
tenance; but  there  were  some  acts 
oppressive  beyond  the  countenance 
of  either  precedent  or  statute.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  and,  it  is  supposed,  ^e 
private  opinion  of  the  Bishop, had  hi- 
therto powerfully  favoured  Bentley, 
but  forsook  him  as  the  trial  advanced; 
nnd  tradition  records,  that  on  some 
remarkable  expression  of  this,  Bent- 
ley fainted  away.  At  length,  after  six 
weeks'  duration,  the  Visitor  was  sa- 
tisfied that  the  case  had  been  establish- 
ed, and  ordered  a  sentence  of  ejec- 
tion from  the  Mastership  to  be  drawn 
up.  This  was  done,  and  the  sentence 
was  afterwards  found  amonsst  his 

Sapers.    Meantime,  the  good  Bishop 
loore  had  caught  cold  during  the 
long  sittings;  and  on  the 81  st  oTJuIt, 
before  any  of  bis  apparitora  couid 
execute  the  aentenee,  be  was  bimtetf 


Bummoned  away  by  a  atemer  qm 
4ritar»  to  the  other  world.  On  the  ai 
following  died  Queen  Annei  and  J 
one  moment  the  favour  c^  QxIdi 
«nd  BoUngbroke  had  become  mmm 
thinff  worse  than  worthless.  Tbi 
suddenly  did  Bentley  see  bothfiiaM 
and  foes  vanish  from  the  scenes  an 
the  fine  old  quarrel  of  Trinity  Ca 
lege  fell  back  to  the  staiu§  quo  am 
beilmnf  and  was  welcome  to  b^ 
the  world  again. 

So  passed  the  first  five  yean  i 
the  feud.  Fleetwood,  the  new  Biiho 
of  £lv,  dedhied  to  act  as  \^tor « 
the  Master,  unless  he  could  also  vis 
the  Fellows.  Upon  this  signifieai 
hint,  the  prosecutors  of  Bentfey,  aai 
reduced  oy  six  who  had  dieddiiria 
the  atniggle,  acceded  to  a  coanm 
mise.  Sensible,  however,  that  so  kp 
as  Miller  continued  to  be  a  FeUoa 
the  stifled  fire  would  be  continuaU; 
rekindled,  Bentley  applied  the  wboJ 
force  of  his  mind  to  igect  him*  i 
former  pretext  had  been  quaahad 
he  now  found  a  new  one,  but  all  li 
vafai.  The  raault  for  the  present  wa 
-simply  to  relraah  the  fory  of  Millai 
-Ha  waa  now  becoaaa  a  Sergeant  j  aai 
he  hdd  fresh  artkdes  before  tha  Bl 
ahop,  who  persisted,  however,  in  d« 
'dlmng  to  act 

At  this  point  of  the  history,  i 
new  actor  came  upon  the  stage,  wlu 
brought  to  the  management  <xf  thi 

?uarrel,  self-devotion  like  that  of  i 
Christian  mart3rr,  and  malignity  lilu 
that  of  a  Pagan  persecutor.  Tfal 
was  Dr  Colbatch,  Professor  of  Gi 
suistry.  As  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col 
lege,  he  had  unavoidably  taken  soon 
interest  in  the  affirir  from  the  first 
but  from  duty  or  gratitude  he  hai 
supported  the  Master ;  or  had  pnasw 
into  a  state  of  strict  neutrality;  oi 
finally,  had  acquiesced  with  reluel 
ance  in  the  measures  of  Miller*  A 
length,  however,  it  is  said  that  som 
afifur  of  college  leases,  in  the  tenn 
of  which  Bentley  seemed  to  sacr&to 
reversionary  to  present  interests,  pu 
an  end  to  his  languor;  and  he  part 
ed  from  the  Master  in  a  state  or  an 
mity  that  in  this  life  was  desthied  a 
no  repose. 

Now,  then,  ihe  College  was  in  pel 
feet  anarchy ;  yet  the  Bishop  of  ulj 
still  refused  to  inteiCvt^^^Qs^vaakW 

ma  ttiie  KxOi^\s^v^  ^1  ^^'^^"^ 


eart,or tnjDB with tbePop^ osGii-  fhggtfnr  . 

-wu  K petition -to  thttKhtf  to  C«ni-  sevtakcU  MaaequwuM. ._  _  _. 

dl.    Ifii  Gnce  had  hlmielf  teteir  prooiM  .with.  Ulller  and  iIm  Bidiop 

recfilfed  an  aSront  from  Bentlef,  of El/'ainer^itmactwductedbr 

and  he  noir  declared  the  jolly  old  the  iu«m  ;  and  atrange  it  ia  ' 

~    ■     ■    '     "  ■' ■' cora,|li«t  b11~" .'-■•»_ 


'I>6ctor  to  be  "  the  greatest  instance  cord,  lliat  all  attempta  in  tUa  wu  of 
of  iHiman  firalltr  that  he  knew  of."  Benuef 'a  enenuea,  ibourii  practised 
After  some  det^,  earned  hy  the    autborm  rectriled  hea*iQr  on  tbeoH 


lican  Church,)  pointed  out  the  etepa  .ttor  etercn.ficani  tli«iUiMrr 

to  to  taken,  amongM  whiditUe  drat  aaff«Mt)dw4heoourtij  nwO.. 

-wia  a  petition -to  the  Khif  to  Cam-  aevaSkcU  MaaeqiHBMrAf  Ibia  < 

1  hlmielf  lately  praanBe,witb.uiller  and  lbs  Bii 

;  from  Bentlef,  of  El/'ainer^itmacoBductei 

ed  the  jolly  old  the  iu«m  ;  and  atrange  it  ia  U 

Ip-eatest  instance  cora,  lliat  all  attempt*  in  tbia  wi 

at  he  knew  of."  Benuej'a  enenuea,  ibourii  pract 

^_  caused  hy  the    autborm  rectriled  beaviQr  on  tt 

weakness  of  the  FelloWB  In  neelect-  aelvea— How  maor  pampbleta,  .so 

ins  a  prudent  caution  of  the  Arch-  manjr  libels.    Senreant  llillar  bad 

>U)iop,  the  petition  was  railed  for  bj  olreadj  ptid  dearly  iot  Ait.     Next 

tbecouocil  and  read.    Then  came  a  osBU  -  Conyera  Hiddletoo,  wbo,  in 

acns,  in  the  history  of  public  bu-  tiro  particular  senlance^  aaemed  to 

^MM,  worthy  of  Swift.  The  council  InttmMatbaijnatlcecMildnothelMid 

naaUathecaae  to  Sir  Edward  Nor-  (oreTenabcariBg)rronitbe  Ki^to 

Duty,  at  that  time  Attorney-General;  Couadl.-    In  Novonber,  I721i' tlie 

]ir>Attomey  remits  to  the  Bishop  of  Kiuf  and  Rkhard  Bentiey  isugbt 

Blyj  the  Bishi^  back  again  to  Hr  him  in  Wealodnster  Hall  to  take  a 

Attoraeyf  and  finally  exit  Hr  At-  neif  view  of  the'nibjecl;    He  waa 

Urney  inabnriTwitball  tbepapera  compelted'to  aak  pcnkm,  and  hea- 

la  abuttdlei  for  Sir  Edward  was  soon  rily-  amerced  In  costs.     Colbateb, 

dlemisaed  from  office,  and  carried  off  wilb  this'  waraii^  befoi^  his  eyea, 

tbe  (juarrel  in  hia  pocket    This  was  coinirilitted  euietly  the  same  fatut  In 

In  I71S:  for  tbe  three  years  which  a  more  danMroos  libape.    He  was 

aoc«eeded,  Colbateb  allowed  himself  pnMecuting  Bentley  aa  the  siippo*^ 

to  be  amused  with  the  merest  moon-  auAor  of  a  suppoaed  libel  on,  hiqi- 

sblneby  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Hac-  self  Inthe  Unitreraty  Courts;  aadin 

dsafieid.    who    seoretiy    protected  support  of  tbe  University  jurlsdic- 

Benlley.    In  1710  tike  Petition  came  tion,  he  published  a  book  called  Jm$ 

again  to  light ;  and  being  read  at  tbe  Aeademiatm.    Circumstances  arose, 

.Omnoil  board,  was  referred  by  tbe  bowarer,  toconTincefalm  Aat  nfore 

Lords  Justices,  who  repree^ited  the  danger  waa  at  hand  to  himself  thia 

-absent  Kin^,  to  a  committee  of  tlte  bis  antagonist,  ajid  he  declared  him- 

Priry  Council.     This  resurrection  self  willuig  to  drop  tbe  proceedinga. 

from  Sir  Edward  Nortfaey's  pocket,  "  Are  you  so  ?"  said  Bentley  ;  *■  IkK 

waa  a  sad  blow  to  Bentley :  three  so  am  not  L"     lliere  is  a  vulgtt 

years'  slumber  save  him  hopes  tbU  story  of  a  genlle  QwikM',  wbo^  fin^ 

the  petitionhad  been  applied  tosome  ingsdwln  tbe  act  of  robblnc  hla 

"culinary or pest^ulioary  purpose,"  larder, declined  rough  modes  of  piN 

in  which  case  he  wns  weA  assured  nisfaMat,  bnt  saM  be  would  content 

diat  another  of  equal  weisbt  could  himself  with  a  partinv  adnianitlan  ; 

no  lon^  he  Bubsiituted.    However,  upon  which,  openlna  tbe  door  to  the 

die  next  step  was  to  get  it  laid,  and  dog,  be  cried  afier  him — "  Mad  d<w  I 

that  could  be  done  only  by  a  com-  Kood  people,  a  mad  doe  I"    In  tbe 


promise  with  Sergeant  Miller.    This 

and  been  attempted  in  vain  some     i>iitig    iiuhmii    in    mstdiito    pn 

^ears  back,  as  it  happened  that  tbe     cations,  qtiictly  beg  1i?ave,  Ly 


_,_jeant  was  at  that  time  diachar-  couusel,  to  read  a  sentence  c   .,  , 

ciog  his  wrath  iu  a.  book  agunst  tbe  fri>in  tbe  Jus  4cademicum  before  the 

Doctor.    That  book,  however,  hurt  Judges  of  tito  King's  Bencli.    That 

Bobody  butiuautltortandtbe  Ser-  was enougb;  the  J^dgeB bounced litie 

flnint  now  liatened  favourably  to  an  (juickaiUci',    for    tbeir  juriadiction 

•terture,  whidi  offered  bim  aprofit-  \i'aE  questioned  ;  and  Dr  Colbateb,  in 

■bleretreaL  He  retired  foreverfraoi  Mr  Thurti^irs  language,  was  "  buuk- 

itie  contsst,  with  tiie  reputation  of «  ed."    Tlie  troubles  bu  went  through 

tmitar,  and  £38  pounds  sterling-in  hla  in  sbiilklng  fi-om  Justice,  and  rumiing 

p^nef-  hv  rose  mfuewndfi  to'-lw  a  after  great men'u  intercession,  woulil 

— '■Tr.flC  .nir//aiH(fflt  and  ■■8«nm  rcallK  mska  a  fto'*e\.   T:\ws H^wW* 
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lift  up  the  veil  upon  the  wretched 
condition  of  him  who  is  struggling 
in  the  meshes  of  the  law.  After 
mentioning  that  the  two  Secretaries 
of  State  had  promised  their  interces- 
sion with  the  Chief  Justice,  the  ac- 
count goes  on  thus  :— 

'*  He  himself  preferrecl  his  npplicntton 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Dow  £arl  of 
Macclesfield,  who,  however  great  might 
he  his  faults,  was  remarknlily  accessihle 
and  affable*  He  indulged  Colbatrh  with 
many  interrie^vs ;  and  although  he  eon- 
demiied,  withont  reaerrc,  the  offending 
pasMigeaofhisliook,  firomlsedhim  his  good 
offices  with  the  Chief  Jnstioe,  to  make  the 
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great  men  kept  theh*  promises  in 
those  days,  the  reader  shall  hear: 

**  Wh^  ha  renewed  his  applicntloii 
for  the  interference  of  tiie  great  Ministers . 
in  his  favour,  he  found  their  tone  mndi 
altered.  Lord  Carteret,  in  particiiliir» 
bad  at  first  been  profuse  in  his  assume 
ces  of  protection  in  rase  of  the  wor|t; 
Should  the  Doctor  he  sent  to  prison,  Acre, 
said  hei  brandishing  his  pen,  is  Mercurifs 
wand  which  will  soon  fetch  him  out.  Now, 
however,  his  lordsliip's  language  was  al- 
tered ;  he  advised  so  and  so,  and  lie  woilld 
undertake  that  nothing  should  hurt  him. 
But  Dr  Friend,  whose  heart  mitf;avto 
him  on  this  point,  begged  his  lordsMp  to 


consequences  light.    But  the  petronage  of    pie<ige   his   word,   that,   in  case  of  the 

worst,  MeTtvmJs  wand  should  be  put  In 
operation.  Re-eneouraged  by  a  freih 
promise,  the  delinquent,  who  had  chiriHi- 
ged  his  lodgings  to  escape  notice,  now  pert 
on  his  gown,  and  appeared  publicly  in  the 
streets  and  in  Westminster  HalL  Bot 
here  some  lawyers,  upon  learning  the 
grounds  of  his  security,  told  him  to  if»* 
spair  his  charm,  for  that,  if  he  confeewi 
himself  the  author  of  Jus  AcademiauHf 
the  King  bimwlf  could  not  hinder  Uo 
being  sent  to  prison.** 

In  this  trying  situation,  Colfaalch 
in  17-2*2  strengtlicned  himself  by  new 
friends,  such  as  tlie  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  many  others;  but  at  length  fas 
discovered  ''that  there  was  a  lion 
in  the  path,  which  intercepted  all  hia 
prospects  of  powerful  mediation.'' 


these  great  ministers  was  not  calculated  to 
render  the  unfortunate  divine  any  real 
service.  The  distinguished  Judge,  who  pre- 
sided on  the  bencli,  entertained  a  high  no- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  his  court.  Hehadalso 
too  just  an  opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
judicial  character,  not  to  be  jealous  of  the 
interference  of  persons  in  power  with  the 
ndminiatrution  of  justice.  lie  therefore 
heai'd  the  representations  of  the  Cabinet 
mini.^tcrs,  without  the  least  disposition  to 
attend  to  them ;  insomuch,  that  the  Pre- 
mier accounted  for  his  infiexibility  by  ob- 
serving, that  Pratt  had  got  to  the  top  of  his 
prepftrmenty  ami  was,  therefore,  refractory, 
and  not  to  be  governed  by  them,** 

Soon  after  this  the  publisher,  Wil- 
kin, was  brought  to  tlie  bar  :-^ 

"  The  affrighted  bookseller  made  an  ef- 
fort  to  save  himself,  by  declaring  that  Dr 


Colbatch  was  the  author  ;  but  the  Chief     And  who  should  this  lion  be?  Why, 

simply  that  friend,  the  Chancellor,  to 
wit,  who  was  the  warmest  of  all  in 
professions.  Wiiat  apicture  of  courts 
does  tlie  followinp^  passage  expose  I 

"  The  minister  (I^rd  Townshend) 
then  sent  him  to  wait  upon  the  Chief 
Justice^  with  a  message  from  himself,  ia- 
timating  that  the  Crown  would  interfere 
to  stay  proc4*edings,  and  wishing  to  know 
in  what  manner  that  object  could  moit 
properly  be  effected.  Colbatch  proceeded 
immediately  to  Sir  John  Pratt's,  but 
found  that  he  was  Just  gone  out ;  where- 
upon an  nn fortunate  idea  came  acrosa  hts 
mind,  that  he  ought  to  go  and  commuitl- 
cate  the  Minislerli  designs  to  the  T^ori 
Chancellor,  lest  he  should  appear  to  4ls» 
trust  the  promise  of  the  latter.  Thta  wHf 


Justice  told  him  that  he  might  do  as  he 
pleased  alwut  giving  up  the  author,  for  it 
should  not  save  him  from  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  offence  of  circulating  the 
pamphlet ;  and  that  his  fate  should  be  a 
warning  to  other  publiKbers ;  adding,  that 
the  court  would  serve  the  author  in  the 
Si'ime  way  if  brought  before  them.  WiU 
kin's  terrors  weiT  greatly  augmented, 
when,  upon  applying  in  the  evening  at 
the  chambers  of  Mr  Justice  Fortescue  to 
be  bailed,  he  was  informed  by  his  lordship 
that  he  had  that  day  taken  as  bail,  of  tlie 
publisher  of  the  Freeholder's  Journal,  (a 
treasonable  paper.)  i,*  1000,  and  .£ jOO  for 
each  of  his  sureties  ;  and  he  was  actually 
required  to  produce  the  same  amount,  the 
Judge  saying  that  his  offence  was  as  great, 

or  greater."  ,      ,  ^    ^ 

m       «  ^1.*  t        J         J  ^^^t  having  learnt  the  stite  of  the  mmm^ 

Tlie  danger  now   thickened,  and  determined  f  counteract  what  wM^m 

Colbatrh  was  advised  to  keep  out  of  i„g .  and,  uimI^t  vt«u\x«  ^A  «<ci«c<c^\^^ 

the  way,  and  with  the  utmost  speed  ^ay,  lOMie  \Y\«  \>»cVvr  v«wsix^'«^^>i*: 

tojprocure  the  Kings  pardon.  Which  \\ver  \jm\   YowwVtiA^^  ^«oM^ 

cretaries  of  State.    Jn  ivhat  maimer    h\m  u^«n  W^e  w^i^^v.    C^Ve«^- 


men  held  a  long  oonTersation  apart,  in 
which  the  Chancellor  contrived  to  inter- 
cept the  favour  designed  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Colbatch.  They  then  joined  him, 
and  Lord  Maodetfield  urfed  that  no- 
thiof  more  was  nqaired  of  him  but  to 
make  a  reaaonable  apcdogy  to  the  oourt. 
Mid  that  ha  would  be  committed  to  sa- 
tisfy form ;  that  this  woold  be  only  no- 
minal, as  he  would  regain  his  liberty  the 
i^^t  day ;  and  earnestly  advised  him  to 
imdergo  this  trivial  ordeal.  Lord  Towns- 
liend  then  joined  in  the  recommendatiouy 
aaylng — Do,  good  Doctor^  do.  Thus 
pressed,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  ao- 
^ulesoe,  although  he  was  no  longer  de- 
ceived, but  saw  himself  the  victim  of  a 
bard-hearted  policy.** 

Certainljr>  if  the  Doctor's  friends 
were  knaveib  om  d-pethprtt^  the  Doc- 
tor himself  was  a  tool,  ou  i^m~pre$. 
And  the  very  perfection  of  folly— 
pig-headed  foUy,  (opposed  to  equal 
pig^headedness  in  the  judge,)— ap- 
pears in  the  final  scene  of  this  little 
drama,  which  we  transcribe  as  a  fair 
rival  to  anjr  of  the  same  kind  in  Gil 
Bias:— 

.  ''After,  4(0.  aH%Dr  Colbatch  was  again 
brought  up  before  the  King*s  Bench,  to 
petition  for  bis  discharge;  whereupon 
Sir  Littleton  Fowls,  the  senior  puisne 
judge,  delivered  him  his  final  objurgation. 
Hi*  l«*wi«M«  1..J  « -  •  • 


auu,  toconvin 
oed  him  to  paj 
it  was  paid,  ai 
good  behavioui 
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inakiiiff  for  assault  Though  mana* 
ged  sitentlF,  Bendey  heard  of  tliem  | 
and  immediately  petitioned  the  King, 
telling  him  that  the  Bishop  of  E^^ 
was  going  to  rob  him  of  his  rights. 
After  three  months'  waiting  for  the 
result,  the  Bishop  in  turn  petitioned 
the  King  to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  his 
See.  A  committee  of  the  Mvy 
Council  was  then  appointed.  De* 
lays,  as  usual,  were  devised  by  Bent- 
ley;  and  it  was  not  before  March 
1729,  that  the  committee  decided, 
that  **  they  could  not  advise  his  Ma- 
jesty to  interfere  at  all,  but  that  the 
Bishop  was  at  liberty  to  proceed  as 
iie  thought  proper." 

Richard  Bendey  had  come  to  a 
different  decision,  as  he  soon  made 
Bishop  Greene  understand.  In  No- 
vember, his  lordship  began  to  stir ; 
but  Bentley  soon  pmled  him  up  bv 
moving  the  King's  Bench  for  a  prohi- 
bition, on  the  ground,  that  before  he 
could  be  **  visited,'*  he  must  be  twice 
admonished  by  the  Vice-master : 
now,  as  he  took  care  to  have  a  Vico- 
master  of  his  own  choosing,  this  was 
not  likely  to  happen  before  Uie  Greek 
calends.  Tbejuoges  at  length  refused 
the  prohibition,  holding  that  the  preli- 
minary admonition  was  required  onlv 
in  cases  of  petty  delinquencies.  Bi- 
shop Greene  was  therefore  once  more 
declared  at  liberty  to  proceed ;  and 
at  last  it  was  thought,  says  Dr  Monk, 
^  that  all  Bentley^  resources  were 
at  an  end." 

Little  did  they  know  of  Richard 
Bentley  who  thought  thus.  On  the 
2d  June,  1729,  steps  were  again  taken 
at  Ely  House,  and  a  further  day  as- 
signed. Before  that  day  came,  again 
hSd  Bentley  put  a  spoke  in  tiie  Bi- 
shop's wheel.  He  applied  to  the 
King's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  prohibi- 
tion on  new  grounds ;  and  this  time 
he  succeedeo^  Next  term,  the  Bishop 
applied  to  have  the  prohibition  taken 
off.  But  that  was  more  easily  asked 
than  granted.  Bentley  had  bothered 
the  judges  with  a  paper  which  cost  a 
week  even  to  copy.  The  judges  had 
no  time  to  read  it,  and  were  obliged 
to  continue  the  prohibition ;  and  wen 
came  the  long  vacation.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1729,  the  campaign  opened  again ; 
but  the  Court  declared  that  no  case 
like  this  had  ever  come  before  them, 
and  declined  to  pronounce  judgment 
until  it  had  been  argued  by  way  of 
decJarBtion  and  answer. 


In  1730,  with  the  vernal  resmre 
tlon  of  nature,  up  rose  the  everiai 
ing  process.  **  up  rose  the  sun,  an 
up  rose  Emily."  Bishop  Greene  w 
in  his  plea.  Bentley  took  no  nbtt 
of  it;  nor  would  to  this  hout,  hi 
not  a  rule  been  applied  for  to  ooi 
pel  him.  At  the  last  minute  of  til 
time  allowed,  he  replied,  by  adcb 
for  time, — a  month,  for  instances  Tl 
Court  granted  a  week.  At  tl^  la 
minute  of  the  week  he  put  in  m  f 
0/ica^ton,  which,  in  Strange'sReporl 
IS  described  as  "  immaterial." 

Upon  this  the  Bishop,  in  technic 
phnue,  demurred.  But  here,  agal 
Bentley  ffot  Bishop  Grerae  under  h 
arm,  and''  fibbed^'  him.  It  is  jpr 
Bumed  in  law,  that,  for  his  own  ml 
rest,  a  plaintiff  will  proceed  qoicld; 
so  that,  if  he  should  not,  ^e  ndea' 
Court  make  no  provision  for  con 
pelling  him.  Now,  it  is  true  tfa 
Bentley  was  defendant  on  the  mal 
case ;  vet,  on  that  part  of  it  whU 
came  before  the  Court  of  King 
Bench,  he  was  plaintiff;  of  course! 
made  no  sign  of  proceeding.  ] 
Trinity  term  measures  were  tski 
to  compel  him.  But  next  came  ad 
ther  step,  which  also  belongs  to  jdai 
tiff.  Plaintiff  failed.  As  this  was  i 
more  than  making  up  what  is  odk 
a  "  paper  book,"  defendant  did  it  f 
him.  But  this  Bentley  would  n 
hear  of.  **  By  no  means,"  said  hi 
''  it  is  my  du^  to  do  it  I  have  fiij 
ed;  and  I  insist  on  being  compeUi 
to  do  my  duty."  And  In  tide  wi 
agahi  he  whlled  away  the  year  unl 
me  long  vacation  anived,  when  i 
men  rest  from  their  labour.'  VTl 
will  deny  that  his  friends  in  Cai 
bridge  did  right  in  giving  the  unco 
querable  old  man  a  triumphal  rece] 
tion,  meeting  him  at  Bourn  Brida 
and  preparinff  him  a  welcome  In  Ti 
nity  College,  m  a  manner  similar 
that  of  his  Majesty's  late  reception 
Cambridge  ? 

Michaelmas  term,  1730,  tiie  judge 
after  hearing  three  days'  arguma 
gave  judgment  against  two  of  Bei 
ley's  pleas;  on  tne  third,  they  poi 
ponea  their  decision. 

Easter  term^  1781,  arrived,  ai 
new  light  dawned  for  Bentiey.  Tl 
charges  against  him  all  went  upon 
presumed  validity  Q£^}QR^a&Rl^^JlaaQ^i 

\)a&  wivetUi^^^  ^^  fgAsR  1^ 
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oupumiea  by  tlic  40th  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  statutes.*'  Now,  wavinf? 
the  other  question,  at  any  rate  it  was 
the  elder  statutes  which  had  created 
his  jurisdictioiiy  the  Elizabethan  (sup- 
powg  them  valid)  having  at  most  re- 
cognised U.  This  flaw  was  held  fa- 
tal by  the  whole  bench,  in  other  re- 
spects not  unanimouSyand  a  sufficient 
reason  for  continuing  the  prohibition. 

So  terminated  th£  stage  of  the  in- 
terminable process;  damages  to  the 
prosecutora — ^littie  less  than  L.1000 ; 
and  to  Bentley»  whose  costs  fell  on 
the  College,  (and  in  their  proportion, 
therefore,  upon  the  prosecutors,) 
L.1J800.  Prosecutors  nad  to  pay 
Bentley  LJ2Q8^  as  costs  contracted  in 
disctissing  objections  of  hu  raising, 
notwithstanduiff  ever^  one  of  these 
objections  had  oieen  dismissed.  Such 
a  result  of  their  malice  it  is  delight- 
ful to  record. 

How  Dr  Monk  reconciles  it  witli 
the  fact  of  the  continued  prohibition, 
we  pretend  not  to  guess;  so  it  is, 
hoivever,  that  we  now  find  him  speak- 
ing of. Bishop  Greene,  as  being  at 
liberty  to  proceed  ''  at  discretion.*' 
However,  we  must  take  things  as  we 
find  them.  In  Juljr,  1 73 1 ,  Bendey,  on 
suspicion  tliat  Bialiop  Greene  was 
meditating  a  choice  of  courses,  re- 
solved to  SIMM**  Tiui.*»-  ^- 
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and  violating  ite  statutes;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, pronounced  him  to  be  c/e- 
prived  of  i/ie  Mastership  of  Trinity 
College, 

At  length,  then,  after  infinite 
doubles  through  a  chase  of  five^and- 
twenty  years,  the  old  fox  is  hunted 
to  earth  :  but  who  shall  be  the  man 
to  smoke  him  out?  Bentley  saw  no 
reason  why  the  matter  of  execution 
might  not  be  made  to  yield  as  good 
sport  as  the  matter  of  trial.  He  had 
already  provided  an  evasion  ;  it  was 
this :  the  statute  says,  that  when  con- 
victed, the  Master  shall,  without  de- 
lay, be  stripped  of  his  office  by  tlie 
Vice-master.  He  only  was  authorized 
to  execute  the  sentoncc.  The  course 
then  was  clear :  a  Vice-master  was  to 
be  provided  who  would  not  do  his 
duty.  The  Bishop  had  a  sort  of  re- 
source in  such  a  case.  But  Bentley 
liad  good  reasons  for  believing,  that 
it  would  be  found  unserviceable. 
Wanted  therefore  immediately,  for 
Trinity  College,  a  stout-hearted  son 
of  thunder,  able  to  look  a  bully 
in  the  face.  How  ardently  must 
Bentley  have  longed  to  be  his  own 
Vice !  As  iliat  could  not  be,  he  looked 
out  for  the  uext  best  on  the  roll. 

Meantime  the  Bishop  issued  three 
copies  of  his  sentence — one  to  Dr 
Bentley,  one  for  the  college  gates, 
and  a  third  to  Dr  Hacket,  the  Vice- 
master,  requiring  him  to  see  it  exe- 
cuted. The  odious  ( 'olbatch  already 
rioted  in  his  vongeance :  more  than 
delay  he  did  not  suspect;  yet  even 
this  exasperated  his  venom,  and  he 
worried  the  poor  Vice  with  his  out- 
cries. 

Bentley,  be  it  remembered,  was 
now  in  his  seventy-third  year:  his 
services  to  Trinity  College,  to  clas- 
sical literature,  to  religion,  were 
greater  than  can  be  readily  estimated. 
Of  his  prosecutors  and  judge,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  slight  change  in 
Caligula^s  wish,  any  honest  man 
might  desire  for  the  whole  body  one 
common  set  of  posteriors,  that  in 
planting  a  single  kick  he  might  have 
expressed  his  collective  disdain  of 
them,  their  acts,  and  their  motives. 
Yet  old  as  Bentley  was,  and  critical 
as  he  found  his  situation,  he  lost  no 
jot  of  his  wonUid  clieeif ulness :  "He 
maintiiined,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  not  only  his  spirits,  but  his  accus- 
tomed  gaiety;'*  and  in  allusion  to 
bis  own  predicBmeot^  gave  the  can* 
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didates,  as  a  subject  for  a  tlieme,  th6 
following  words  of  Terence— 

« 

^"  hoc  uunc  clids 

Ejectos  bine  no«:  omnium  rcrum,  heuis 
yicissitudo  est !" 

Hacket,  however,  was  not  a  man 
to  depend  upon ;  he  "  felt  uneafiy, 
and  had  no  mind  to  become  a  victim 
in  defence  of  one  whom  he  regarded 
with  no  affection."  Luckily  he  was 
willing  to  resign :  luckily,  too,  fast 
then,  Dr  Walker  became  eligibre— 
a  devoted  friend,  of  whom  Dr  Monk 
believes,  that  he  "would  have  cheer- 
fully risked  his  life  in  the  protection 
of  his  master." 

Dr  Walker  was  elected.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  be  terrified  by  ugly 
words,  nor  by  grim  faces.  Bishop 
Greene  sent  his  mandate  to  DrWalker^ 
requiring  him  immediately  to  deprive 
the  Master:  no  attention  was  paid* 
Colbatcli  put  bullying  questions: 
Dr  AValker  "  declined  to  give  any  re- 
jL»/y."  Then  Bishop  Greene  petitioned 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  very  court 
which  had  directed  him  to  try  the 
Doctor :  the  House  kicked  the  peti- 
tion out  of  doors.  Then  Bishop 
Greene  turned  to  the  Court  of  King'% 
Bench ;  and  the  Court  granted  a  man* 
damns  to  Dr  Walker  to  do  his  duty. 
But  that  writ  was  so  handled  by  Bent- 
ley's  suggestions^  that  the  iudgei 
quashed  "it.  Then  Bishop  Greene 
procured  another  mandamus  in  an- 
other shape,  viz.  a  mandamus  to  him- 
self to  compel  Dr  Walker  to  do  his 
duty.  But  that  writ  was  adjudged^ 
after  long  arguments,  to  be  worse 
than  the  other.  Then  Bishop  Greene 
obtained  a  third  mandamus,  which 
included  some  words  that  were 
thought  certain  to  heal  all  defects : 
but  upon  argument  it  was  found,  that 
those  very  words  had  vitiated  it 
And  in  this  sort  of  work  Bentley  had 
now  held  them  in  play  four  years 
since  the  sentence.  Now,  then,  all 
mankind,  with  Bishop  Greene  at  their 
head  and  Colbatch  at  their  tail,  verily 
despaired.  Dr  Bentley  had  been  so- 
lemnly sentenced  and  declared  to  be 
ejected ;  yet  all  the  artillery  of  tile 
supreme  courts  of  tlie  kingdom  could 
not  be  so  pointed  as  to  get  him  Avitbrn 
their  range.  Tlirough  four  consecu- 
tive years  after  his  seuUi^vL^^  -vv^ 
upon  "WT^t,  mandamus  ^VVfex  maad« 
mu9^  \\flLd  \)««ii  Xww^A  wg^sw^  '^^ 
but  b\\  Vh  vKm  \  \iXi<Q5%<^>^fc  ^  w^a. 


4m           Lgk<^BiUk»dBmthg,ia>^ttiK&Mmtk.DJ).  phipi 

Ant  gmotie  or  dinple:  the  smoke  of  lAwmiti  teminaled  in  1740 :  after 
his  pipe  sttll  oalmly  tseended  in  Tri-  wUfllHlieei|jojedaclears|Mfleof mwo 
nity  Lodge.  Andlike  the  care-hathig  Umb  two  fsan  lor  aasnilhia  hineelf 
old  boy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  from  tiie  irritation  of  earthly  quaiv 
he  argued  that  it  always  had  been  so,  rds,  and  preparing  for  his  end.  His 
and  doubtless  it  always  would  be  so.  last  appearance  of  a  public  nature. 
At  length,  when  the  third  writ  was  was  on  occasion  of  something  which 
quashed  by  the  Judges  of  the  King's  we  must  not  <^  foolery  in  the  of* 
Bendb,  after  a  solemn  hearing  on  &e  lending  parties,  since  Dr  Monk  con* 
i2d  of  April,  1738,  his  enemies  be-  siders  it'*  alarming;"  and  here  it  was 
came  finally  satisfied  that  ''this  world  that  he  delivered  his  final  jest.  A 
was  made  for  Caesar ;"  and  that  to  youth,  whose  name  has  not  reached 
dislodge  Dr  Bentley,  by  any  forms  of  posterity  with  much  lustre,  one  Strutt^ 
law  yet  discovered  amongst  men,  was  had  founded  a  sect  of  atheists,  by  a 
m  problem  of  sheer  desperation.  From  book  published  in  1783.  The  Stnit- 
this  day,  therefore,  that  idle  attempt  tian  philosophy  had  been  propagated 
was  abandoned  by  all  human  beings,  br  Mr  Tinkler  Ducket,  a  Fellow  of 
except  Colbatch,  who  could  find  no-  Gsius  College.  Tinkler,  ambitious 
body  to  join  him :  and  from  this  date^  (it  seems)  ofmartyrdom  in  tiie  cause 
twenty-nine  years  from  the  opening  ofStruttIsm,  privately  denounced  his 
of  the  process,  and  about  thirty-eight  own  atrocities :  a  gr^t  fuss  ensued : 
Irom  tne  opening  of  the  quarrel,  its  bishops  and  arehbishops  were  con- 
extinction  may  be  dated.  The  case  suited  :  and,  finally.  Tinkler  was 
appears  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  See  brought  to  trial  upon  a  charge  of 
of  Ely;  for  Bishop  Moore  had  lost  StruUing.  He  wasfully  proved  to  have 
his  life  in  trying  Bentley;  Bishop  Strutted,though  he  attempted  to  deny 
Fleetwood  saved  his  by  letting  him  it:  and  on  tiie  last  day  of  trial,  ut 
alone;  and  Bishop  Greene,  after  rloun-  Bentley  being  wanted  to  midce  up  a 
dering  In"  his  own  sentence  for  four  miarwn  of  heads,  and  by  way  of  pay- 
years,  departed  this  life  in  a  few  days  mg  honour  to  the  fatiier  of  the  unl- 
affcer  finoing  out  that  it  never  would  versity,  who  could  not  easily  go  to 
be  executed.  them,  tlie  court,  with  its  appen&ges, 

Thus  ended  this  great  affair,  which  atheist  and  all,  adjoumea  to  nim, 

occupied   about   two-thirds  of  Dr  Court  bein^  seated  BenUey  1>egged 

Bent1ey*s  manhood.*    After  this,  he  to  know  which  was  the  atheist :  and 

amusedhimself  with  prosecuting  old  upon  Tinkler  being  pointed  out  to 

Colbatch  for  ds.  6d.  which  CollMitch  him,  who  was  a  little  meagre  man, 

(upon  principles  of  ecclesiastical  po-  "  AUieist  1"  said  he, ''  howl  is  that  the 

llty)  vehemently  desired  to  cheat  him  atheist?  Whv,  I  diought  an  atheist 

of.    It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  he  would  be  at  least  as  big  as  Burrou^ 

trounced  Colbatch,  who  was  senten-  the  beadle  I"  Burrough,  it  may  rea- 

ced  to  pay  38. 6d,  together  with  2s.  6d*  dilybe  supposed,  was  a  burly  per- 

arrears,  and  L.20  co8ts.f  Colbatch  sonage,   fitted   to  enact  the  part  of 

talked  of  applying  to  a  higher  court :  leader  to  a  defying  philosophy, 

but  afterwards  thought  better  on  that  This  incident  occurred  early  in 

subject,  and  confined  his  groans  to  a  1789.    Some  time  further  on  in  the 

book — which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no  same  year,  is  fixed,  conjee turallv, 

mortal  ever  road.  as  the  period  of  a  paralytic  attack. 

This  last  of  his  thousand-and-one  Irom  widch  it  is  certain  that  he  suf- 


*  As  evidence  of  the  violent  and  unjust  hostility  to  Bentley  which  prevailed  In 
Cambridge,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that,  during  the  progreae  of  this  main  feud, 
without  a  trial)  and  on  the  merest  ex  parte  statement,  Bentley  was  solemnly  degra- 
ded and  stripped  of  his  degrees,  to  which  he  was  restored  only  after  a  struggle  of  five 
and  a  half  years,  by  a  peremptory  mandamus  from  the  King's  Bench. 

t  By  the  way,  Colbatch  most  have  been  pretty  weU  cleaned  out  by  this  time, 

which  Is  pleading  to  believe ;  for  Dr  Monk,  by  examining  the  bursary  books  of  Tri- 

jt/tf  CoDege,  has  found,  that  the  costs  of  the  raft  were  nominally  h.3657,  but  renUy 

not  /Mf  than  I  J. 'WOO:  ho  that,  at  one  time,  ap\eiw«t  ^fosfMAof  atarratUm  was  be- 

/hn  the  College,     Over  and  aboTa  bis  share  of  aUtVU,  C<^Sba<ta3k\iMaim^  V«^VV&v^ 
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fered  at  some  time  in  his  latter  yean. 
That  it  was  a  slight  one,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  he  acted  as  an  ex* 
aminer  for  a  scholarship  within  a 
month  of  his  death. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  he  lost  his  wife,  m  the  fortieth 
year  of  a  union  memorably  happy. 
His  two  daughters,  both  married, 
united  their  pious  attentions  to  soothe 
his  old  age,  and  to  win  his  thoughts 
from  too  painful  a  sense  of  this  af- 
flicting trial :  and  one  of  them,  Mrs 
Cumberland,  having  four  children, 
filled  his  else  desolate  mansion  with 
the  sounds,  long  silent,  of  youthful 
mirth  and  ffladness. — **  Surrounded 
with  such  mends,  the  Doctor  expe- 
rienced the  joint  pressure  of  old  age 
and  infirmity  as  lightly  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  lot  of  humanity.  He 
continued  to  amuse  himself  ^ith  read- 
ing ;  and,  though  nearly  confined  to 
his  arm-chair,  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  friends,  and  several 
rising  scholars,  (Markland,  John  Tay- 
lor, Thomas  Bentley,  &c.,)  who  sought 
the  conversation  of  the  veteran  Gre- 
cian :  with  them  he  still  discussed  the 
readings  of  classical  authors,  recited 
Homer,  and  expounded  the  doctrine 
of  the  Digamma." 

Mr  Cumberland's  portrait  of  his 
grandfiEither*8  amiable  old  age,  we 
forbear  to  quote,  as  probably  mm  iliar 
to  most  of  our  readers :  but  one  or 
two  peculiarities  in  the  domestic  ha- 
bits of  his  latter  years,  as  less  known, 
we  add  from  Dr  Monk : — "  It  is  re- 
corded that  Bentley  enjoyed  smoking 
with  his  constant  companion  (Dr 
Walker^;  a  practice  which  he  did 
notbegm  before  his  seventieth  year: 
he  is  stated  also  to  have  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  good  port  wine,  while  he 
thoudit  contemptuously  of  claret ; 
which,  he  said,  would  be  port  if  it 
couid.  He  generally  wore,  while  sit- 
ting in  hh  study,  a  hat  with  an  enor- 
mous brim — as  a  shade  to  protect  his 
eyes ;  and  he  aflfccted  more  than  ever 
a  fashion  of  addressing  his  familiars 


4ett 

with  the  singular  pronouns  thou  and 
theer 

There  is,  it  seems,  a  tradition  in 
Cambridge,  that  Bentley  was  accus- 
tomed to  describe  himself  as  likely 
to  attain  the  age.  of  fourscore  years ; 
but  on  what  particular  ground,  is 
not  said.  Tn  making  this  remark,  he 
would  observe,by  way  of  parenthesis,- 
that  a  life  of  that  duration  was  lonff 
enough  to  read  every  thing  worth 
reading ;  and  then  reverting  to  the  pe- 
riod he  had  anticipated  for  himself^ 
he  would  conclude— 

"Et  tunc  magna mei  sub  ten-is  ibit  imago.* 

If  this  anticipation  were  really 
made  by  Bentley,  it  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  that  unaccountable  spirit- 
of  divination  which  has  haunted  some 
people,  (Lord  Nelson,  for  instance, 
m  the  obstinate  prediction  before  his 
final  victory — that  the  2i st  of  Octo» 
ber  wotdd  be  his  day:)  Bentley  did 
accomplish  his  eightieth  year,  and  a 
few  months  more.  About  the  10th 
of  July,  he  was  seized  with  what  Is* 
supposed  to  have  been  a  pleuritic 
fever.  Dr  Heberden,  at  that  time  a 
young  physician  in  Cambridge,  for 
some  reason  not  stated,  (perhaps  the 
advanced  age  of  the  patient,)  de- 
clined to  bleed  him — ameasure  which 
Bentley  himself  suggested,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  been  considered  ne^ 
cessary  by  Dr  Wall  is.  Tliat  tha  in- 
dications of  danger  were  sudden  and 
of  rapid  progress,  is  probable  from 
the  fact,  that  Dr  Wallis,  who  was 
summoned  from  Stamford,  arrived 
too  late.  Bentley  expired  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1 74*2 ;  and  in  his  person  Enjg- 
land  lost  the  greatest  scholar  by  far 
that  she  ever  has  produced ;  greater 
than  she  fct// produce, according  to  all 
likelihood,  under  the  tendencies  of 
modem  education.  Some  account  of 
his  principal  works,  and  a  general 
estimate  of  his  services  to  literature, 
and  of  his  character  and  pretensions 
as  a  scholar,  we  reserve  to  a  separate 
paper. 
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SIX  WEEKS  OF  A  NEW  REIGN. 


TiiKiui  is  DO  transformation  in  the 
wl^ole  of  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses, 
coioparable  to  that  which,  a  man  un* 
dergoesg  who  passes  from  tlie  expect*^ 
ancy  of  a  crown  to  the  possession  of 
it.  In  the  former  state,  ne  is  a  mere 
mortal;  he  eats  and  drinks,  walks, 
talksy  and  sleeps,  like  the  rest  of 
God's  creatures ;  but,  in  the  latter, 
diere  is  something  of  the  miraculous 
and  wonderful,  appertaining  to  the 
exercise  of  all  his  functions,  bodily 
and  mental.  Before  he  is  a  king,  he 
challenges  no  more  observation  than 
the  sun,  so  **  common-hackneyM  in 
tiie  eyes  of  men  ;**  the  moment  he 
ascends  a  throne,  he  is  the  comet,  at 
which  the  amazed  vulgar  gaze  with 
mingled  awe  and  astonishment  He 
no  longer  eats,  or  drinks,  or  walks, 
as  he  was  wont ;  at  least,  it  must  be 
presumed  so,  because  then,  for  the 
first  time,  during  a  life  of  more  than 
threescore  years,  perhaps,  circom* 
stances  are  discovered  connected 
with  each  of  those  operations  deem* 
ed  worthy  of  special  record.  Above 
all,  the  change  wrought  in  the  words 
he  utters  is  most  remarkable;  and 
resembles  the  gift  bestowed  by  the 
good  fairy  upon  some  deser^'ing  little 
girl,  whose  name  we  really  forget, 
so  that  whenever  she  opened  her 
mouth  to  speak,  nothing  but  pearls 
and  diamonds  fell  from  it  It  such 
august  personage^)  were  to  reason 
upon  their  two  states  of  being,  their 
surprise  must  sometimes  partake  of 
that  which  was  felt  by  Christophero 
Sly,  when  lie  had  to  fwget  he  ever 
knew  «  Cicely  Halket,"  and  «  old 
John  Naps  of  Greece  ;*'  or  ever  said 
lie  would  <'  present  Marian  Hacket,. 
the  fat  alewite  of  Wincot»*'  at  **  the 
leet,  because  she  brought  stone  jugs, 
and  no  sealed  quarts." 

Somewhat  of  these  strong  con- 
trasts may  be  found  in  every  acces- 
sion; but  it  18  hardly  possible  for 
any  monarch  to  present  them  in  a 
more  striking  de^ee,  tlian  our  be* 
loved  Sovereign  Willinmthe  Fourth. 
The  tranjgfortnation  serms  to  liave 
been  ^ike  auddoji  and  perfect  Sud- 
cfeq,  b^cui48e  it  took  place,  ia  a  few. 
^tfrs  ouhr,  (those  which  elanaed  be- 


gettbg  up  at  six  o'cloek  the  next 
morning  no  longer  Duke  of  Ga- 
rence,  but  King  William ;)  and  per* 
feet,  because  Trom  that  same  mo- 
ment it  appears  to  have  struck  every 
one  with  a  concurrent  and  unani- 
mous conviction  of  its  reality.  We 
know  what  his  Royid  Highness  waa 
during  the  fifty  years,  or  thereabouts^ 
that  ms  many  princely  virtues,  his 
affable  demeanour,,  and  his  intellec- 
tual qualities,  attracted  public  atten- 
tion ;  we  mi^t  conseqiumtly  give  a 
shrewd  guess  as  to  wnat  he  would 
have  continued  to  be,  so  long  as  he 
remained  Duke  of  Clarence ;  but  it 
w;a8  beyond  all  human  calculation  to 
foresee  what  William  the  Fourth  waa 
to  prove.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
fact  be  now  indisputable,  it  is  not  a 
whit  the  lets  mysterious  or  incom- 
prehensible ;  for  it  would  be  at  once 
peevish  and  illiberal  to  call  it  delu- 
sioQ,  or,  with  Ae  poet,  ascribe  it  to 
the  influence  oif  station  :-^ 

**  Tis  from  high  life  bigb  chsntcters  art 

drawn : 
A  mint  in  cmpe  Is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn ; 
A  judge  is  Just ;  a  chancellor  juster  still ; 
A  gownman  ]earn*d ;  a  bishop-— what  yon 

wlU: 
Wise,  if  a  minister ;  but^  if  a  hing. 
More  vfite,  more  learned,  nwrejustf  Moas 

3CTXKT  TRISCG  !" 

It  is  mortifying  to  reflect,  however, 
that  great,  and  good,  and  beloved, 
and  magnanimous,  and  condescend* 
ing,  ana  wise,  and  paternal,  and  glo- 
rious, and  iK>pular,and'* every  things** 
as  his  Majesty  has  proved  himself 
during  his  auspicious  reign  of  six 
weeks,  {ail  tiiese  epitheu  hat>e  aU 
ready  been  bestowed  upon  him,) 
there  is  a  lurking  spirit  or  envy  and 
detraction,  a  dislojral  and  ungene- 
rous spirit,  (in  quarters  which  night 
be  named,)  on  toe  watch  to  pervert 
and  calumniate  these  very  virtues. 
That  the  malignants  will  be  disap- 
pointed— ^that  &eir  machinations  will 
be  frustrated— -and  tliat  they  will  be 
made  to  **  digest  the  venom'^  of  their 
own  iflleen,.^  thou^  it  do  split 
tbem,*V.\  moKt.  f vnciiiiX^  Vn^  viA 
most  4u^IUM\t  .¥C«y*    i^^  ^^  ^WBOA 


1880:] 

as  to  fathom  bis  plans  and  cripple 
hw  means,  I  Hlinll  avail  myself  ot  my 
knowledge  of  both,  to  throw  a  timely 
Rbield  between  our  new  King  and 
his  old  friends. 

I  have  seen  it  stated,  for  example, 
in  several  of  the  daily  papers,  with 
a  sort  of  insidious  ostentation,  and 
I  have  heard  the  circnniHtance  ani- 
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affect  to  be  scandalized ;  and  that  no- 
tliing  would  be  easier  to  prove  the 
difference  between  Charles  II.  and 
his  Majesty  in  this  respect,  inde- 
pendently (»f  the  strong  ground  of 
defence  which  may  be  taken  in  re- 
ference to  the  parental  affections  of 
the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
fligate sensuality  of  the  former.   But, 


madverted  upon  in  private  society    .then,  it  is  so  ditlicult  to  make  some 


with  fastidious  reprobation,  that  the 
Fitz<'lnrenccs,  male  and  female,  are 
obtruded  upon  public  notice;  that 
they  are  brought  within  the  circle  of 
tlie  court ;  that  Colonel  Fitzdarence 
was  "  dispatclied  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  the  continent ;"  that  '*  the  ba- 
ronv  of  l)e  Lisle  will  be  conferred 
upon  Mr  Sy<lney,  son-in-law  to  his 
IVlajesty;"  that,  "  in  a  private  inter- 
view with  ("aptain  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence  of  the  Royal  Navy,  liis  Ma- 
jesty stated  his  intention  of  dinin*^ 
on  board  his  ship,"  (the  Pallas,)  add- 
ing, "  here,  my  boy,  is  a  five  huii- 


peoplc  comprehend  the  force  of  the 
clearest  reasonings;  while  it  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  regret,  to  see 
our  Sovereign  wantonly  and  mail* 
ciously  placed  in  a  situation  to  need 
apol  ogy  or  d  efence.  Besides,  it  must, 
after  all,  be  confessed,  there  are 
causes  which  are  best  servetl  by  dis- 
creet sihmce ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
say  no  more. 

It  is  an  old  proverb,  that  "the  King's 
chaff  is  better  than  other  folk's  com." 
This  may  be  true  for  aught  I  know ; 
but  it  cannot  be  true  that  Kings  deal 
in  nothhisr  but  chaff;  and  it  is  neither 


dred  pound   note  to  defray  your  ex    just  nor  politic,  consequently,  in  his 


penses ;"  that "  Colonel  PMizclarence 
has  been  nominated  by  his  Majesty 
Deputy-ranger  of  Bushy  Park  ;'*  that 
"  his  Majesty,  accompanied  by  the 
Queen,  Aliss  Fitzclarence,  &c.,  left 
Frogmore,  &c.,  in  a  pony  phaeton;" 
that  **  his  Majesty,  when  Duke  of 
Clarence,  often  expressed  his  deter- 
mination, if  ever  it  were  in  liis  power, 
to  bestow  a  peerage  upon  Colunel 
Fitzclarence,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  Heaven 
knows  whether  any,  or  all,  or  ntme 
of  these  statements,  be  true ;  but  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  so  inde- 
latii^ablv  made,  is  not  onlv  too  ob- 
vious,  but  too  successful.  Tliere  arc 
some  who  already  talk  of  the  immoral- 
ities of  the  reiirn  of  Charles  II.,  when 
his  natural  children  were  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  peers,  and  whose  descend- 
ants still  sit  in  Parliament  as  lieredi- 
tary  legislators ;  and  of  the  appoint- 
ments, in  the  gilt  of  the  crown,  which 
were  lavished  upon  them.  Others 
injuriously  contrast  the  alleged  con- 
duct of  his  Majesty  with  that  of  our 
late  Sovereign,  who  studiously  al)- 
stained   from  parading  his  illegiti- 


Majesty's  friends,  to  Invent  for  IiIb 
Majesty  such  speeches  as  it  is  quite 
impossible  his  Majesty  could  nave 
made.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  when  his  Majesty  went 
down  to  Woolwich,  to  review  the  ar- 
tillery and  engineers,  and  happened 
to  ^o  into  one  of  the  rooms  m  the 
barracks,  where  a  party  of  soldiers* 
wives  were  taking  their  tea,  who  were 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  at  the 
royal  intrusion,  he  would,  after  call- 
ing to  them  in  the  kindest  and  most 
affable  manner  to  remain,  finish  by 
observing,  "  that  if  there  were  no  wo* 
men,  there  could  be  no  good  soldiers  ?** 
It  is  not  to  the  physical  trutli,  or  tii# 
philosophical  acumen,  of  this  asser- 
tion that  1  object.  They  are  beyond 
all  dispute.  But  will  it  be  contended, 
that  it  his  Majesty  designed  to  say 
something  appropriate  to  the  occar 


sion,  he  would  have  baulked  his  own 
design  by  saying  that  which  was  ab- 
surdly inappropriate  ?     Impossible  I 
Again.  \Vhen  Sir  John  Sinclair  wbb 
introduced  to  kiss  hands  at  the  first 
court  held  by  his  Majesty,  (a  few 
mate  offspring  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub-    hours  after  his  brother's  death,)  it  is 
jectrt,  though   it  is  well  known  ho    preUmded  that  he  said  to  him, "  in 
never  neglected  his  ])atctrnal  duties     the  most  emphatic  manner,"  •*  Be  as- 
towards  them.     These  are  among    sured.  Sir  John,  I  shall  ever  be  friendly 
the   mischittvous    consequences    of    totheLandof CnkcHanda^lcviU-vix^*' 
assertions  made  by  those  who  pre-    I  know  V\\w^  «t^  *ft\v\fc  "mvi  ^'^^^.^^ 
tend  to  be  bin  3/;i;eKtv*8  friends.     I     aAmueAYie^TWS^^vvTit.w^TMit^QVv^'swft 
know  it  in  iiwre  iiypbtr itii-al  cant,    pWcWy  ol  XYi\% ^V^'t «!^  ^\\w^ v« 
ovcmrained  prudery,  ia  those  who     it\»  Ai»\i\ii  e^iw^A^^^ss^Su    xix 


HiKi  lor  tiie  same  loyal  reasons,  with 
refrard  to  the  statements,  that  our 
Ctracious  Monarch  takes  a  walk  by 
liimself  now  and  then,  through  the 
streets,  '*  attired  in  a  black  coat  and 
white  trowsers ;"  that  he  **  prefers  ri- 
dinff  on  the  dicky  of  his  carriage  to 
boxing  himself  within;*'  tliat»  instend 
of  signifying  his  royal  commands,  de- 
siring the  attendance  of  the  friends 
whom  he  honours  with  his  intimacy, 
he  invites  them  after  this  fashion — 
«  G-  ■,  come  and  dine  with  me  to- 
day, if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do 
with  yourself;'*  that  he  *<  chats  with 
the  guard  in  the  stable-yard;"  that 
when  ^  the  loyal  acclamations  of  bis 
people  are  heard  at  his  presence,  he 
by  no  means  whutpenYAn  acknowledg- 
ments ;"  and  that  he  wrote  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Tjrrwhitt,  the  Usher  of  the  Blade 
Rod,  "  Dear  Sir  Tom— I  am  deter- 
mined to  prorogue  the  House  myself 
on  Friday,  so  take  care  to  have  all 
ready.**  Neither  can  I  believe,  when 
his  Majesty  received  the  corps  diplo^ 
matique,  thiat  upon  their  retiring  from 
the  royal  presence,  he  had  noting 
better  to  say  to  them  than  ^  that  he 
hoped  frequently  to  see  them  at  his 
court,  and  to  find  th«m  tha  fcooi 


&' 


«  Three.**—"  Til  tal 
too;  the  eldest  shal 
ages.**     Happy  Col 

ad  you  no  brothers 
uncles  and  aunts — i 
thing  but  yourself  an 
for  his  most  gracious 
care  of?   What  a  me 
the  way  of  benevole 
fore  the  royal  appeti 
however,  the  gallant 
overpowered  by  the  ui 
ness,  that  he  could  no 
ing,  in  the  words  of  Ma 
all  my  pretty  ones  ? 
all  ?*' 

It  would  be  tedioui 
sible,  to  mention  ever, 
that  has  happened  sis 
June,  confirmatory  of : 
as  to  the  transformati 
passing  from  the  ex] 
crown  to  the  possessK 
select  a  few,  howevc 
must  advert  to  one  fai 
cause  I  do  not  know 
-what  general  head  it  c 
I  allude  to  the  pilosity 
osed  to  distinguish  the 
nesses  the  Dukes  of  Sui 
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rises  at  ckht  o'clock— breakfasts  at 
nine — half  an  hour  after  goes  into  his 
library — eats  a  hearty  luncheon  at 
ti^o— cares  little  for  dinner— drinks 
about  a  pint  of  small  sherry — seldom 
eats  of  any  made  dish — ^has  dischar- 
ged three  French  cooks,  because  he 
is  **  perfectly  satisfied  with  English 
fare  — amuses  himself  in  cheerful 
conversation  with  men  of  all  parties 
when  not  engaged  in  business — goes 
to  bed  early — and  is  constitutionally 
subject  to  the  asthma — but  **  may 
live  to  a  very  old  age/'  which  God 
grant !  Moreover,  Ms  Majesty  "  has 
cast  aside  his  French  kid  gloves,  and 
wears  Woodstock  doe;"  has  **  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  the  most 
unqualified  regard  towards  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;"  was  pleased  to  say, 
in  the  presence  of  several  prelates, 
that  ''  he  wished  to  impress  upon 
them  Vijirm  conviction,  that  of  all  the 
Sovereigns  who  had  preceded  him  on 
the  throne  of  England,  not  one  would 
be  found  to  exceed  him  in  regard  for 
the  church ;"  has  "  commanded  the 
orders  requiring  officers  of  the  Navy 
to  wear  white  breeches,  &c.,  to  be  an- 
nulled," from  a  "just  sense  of  what 
confers  real  splendour  on  the  throne," 
and  a  **  kind  consideration  for  the 
means  of  individuals;"  intends  to 
"  throw  open  the  walks  and  drives 
of  Windsor  Great  Park ;"  has  **  or* 
dered  a  passage  to  be  made  from 
Waterloo  Place  to  St  James's  Park," 
for  which  the  House  of  Commons 
gave  his  Majesty  three  cheers,  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel  assured  it,  in  his 
gravest  manner,  that  the  munificent 
act  was  positively,  however  incredi- 
ble it  might  seem,  "  the  spontaneous 
suggestion  of  his  Majesty  himself, 
without  the  aid  of  any  of  his  Mini- 
sters ! !"  that  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
"  he  pronounced  the  responses  in 
an  audible  tone,  and  seemed  to  pay 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  ser- 
mon;" that  at  a  review  in  Hyde 
Park,  he  "  commanded  the  guards  bv 
no  means  to  injure  the  people,  and, 
in  particular,  to  take  care  of  the  fe- 
males ;"  that  at  the  levee,  he  told  Sir 
Alure(l  (^larko  "  he  was  happy  to  see 
him,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  to  him  m  person 
that  he  should  be  made  a  field-mar- 
shal on  Friday ;"  that  he  read  the 
speech  from  the  throne  "  with  asto- 
nwhiug  energy,  emphasis^  and  almoat 
exultation,"  aa  if  "  he  wished  die 


public  to  know  and  feel,  a  royil 
speech  was  not  to  be  considered  aa 
part  of  a  mere  state  ceremony,  but 
as  the  sacred  pledge  of  a  constitu- 
tional sovereign  to  his  people;"  that 
**  with  the  affability  and  condescen- 
sion for  which  he  has  ever  been  distin- 
guished," he  was  pleased  to  addreta 
one  of  his  dinner  guests,  (in  London) 
thus : — **  Though  we  shsul  be  some* 
what  farther  apart,  if  you  will  come 
and  see  me  at  Windsor,  I  daresay  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  you  a  bed  in  tht 
Castle;"  and,  lastly,  that  when  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  called  upon  him  at 
Bushy,  (I  believe  on  the  very  26th 
of  June,  or  soon  after,)  as  his  Grace 
was  leaving,  his  Majesty,  in  the  moat 
familiar  manner  possible,  said,  **  You 
have  not  seen  the  Queen ;"  then  ring^ 
Ing  the  bell,  "  Tell  the  Queen,"  he 
added,  to  the  servant  who  answered, 
"  that  I  want  to  speak  with  her." 

If  it  had  so  happened  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  dropped  from  the  clouds  on 
the  26th  of  June,  to  take  upon  him- 
self tlie  government  of  tliese  realms, 
as  William  the  Fourth, — if  we  had 
never  known  or  heard  of  such  a  per- 
son till  that  day,  then  it  would  be  m^ 
tural  enough  that  every  thing  he  said 
and  did  should  be  observed,  oy  those 
who  heard  or  saw  him,  and  listened 
to  with  eager  curiosity,  by  those  who 
had  no  opportunities  of  either.  But 
when  we  know  that  the  William  the 
Fourth  of  the  month  of  July,  was 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  of  tlie  month 
of  June,  and  not  of  that  month  only, 
but  of  the  last  fifty  years  nearly,  there 
is  no  other  way  of  accoimting  for  the 
sudden  change,  except  from  that  me- 
tamorphosis which  is  wrought  in  tite 
head,  by  putting  a  crown  on  the  head. 

Most  smcerely  do  I  wish  that  these 
transformations  were  the  only  fea- 
tures of  the  new  reign  that  challenge 
observation.  But  tiiey  are  not  so: 
And  if,  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  1 
assume  a  graver  tone,  it  is  because 
(to  my  mind,  at  least)  the  subjects 
themselves  are  of  a  graver  character. 
I  own,  too,  when  I  see  William  the 
Fourth  specially  singled  out  for  un- 
qualified praise  by  such  persons  as 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr  Broughaniy 
and  Mr  Hunt,  I  am  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  pause,  and  to  examine,  not 
merely  what  are  the  ^cxsXvss  \si«^^a^ 
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ftB  to  obtain  these  sealous  paaenr- 
rics,)  but  whether  there  may  notM^ 
just  cause  to  doubt  the  real  value 
of  merits  which  are  of  a  quality  to 
wiu  applause  from  such  eulopfists. 
.We  are  already  blest  with  a  Tory 
Adininistratiou  acting  upou  Whig 
principles,  accordiiig  to  my  Lord 
JDarliDgton ;  and  we  matf  be  upon  the 
eve  of  a  discovery  equally  profound 
with  regard  to  the  crowu. 
■  Far,  very  far,  be  it  from  me  to  im- 
pute to  the  royal  mind  the  intention 
of  doing  that  which  seems,  however, 
to  be  the  legitimate  conclusion,  from 
the  thingH  tliut  are  done ;  I  mean  a 
desire  of  indirectly  stigmatixiug  cer- 
tain acts  of  the  last  reign  by  an  al- 
most indecorous  hante  in  reversiug 
.tliem  in  the  present.  That  tlie  re- 
versal fiM  taken  place,  in  manifold 
instances,  (some  of  them  trivial 
enough,  but  therefore  the  more  seem- 
ingly indicative  of  premeditation,) 
cannot  be  denied;  while  the  con- 
Jtniction  put  upon  it  is  equally  un- 
deniable. It  is  very  true,  a  sove- 
reign may  observe  too  much  state — 
.he  may  maintain  too  austere  and  ce- 
remonious a  reserve — he  may  live  in 
too  great  seclusion ; — all  these,  per- 
haps, were  the  faults  of  George  1 V. ; 
—but  it  is  no  less  truo,  that  the  er- 
ror is  signal  and  mischievous  which 
mistakes  for  their  digiiitied  converse, 
not  a  relaxation,  but  an  abjuration 
almost,  of  all  the  imposing  attributes 
of  majesty.  The  times  are  passed 
in  which  any  "  divinity"  is  supposed 
**  to  he<lge  a  king;"  and  they  have 
been  succeeded  by  an  age,  in  which 
there  is  a  much  greater  disposition 
to  scrutinize  the  utility,  than  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  necessity,  of  that  costly 
affair,  a  monarchy.  Hence,  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  monarchy,  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  abridge  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  by  applying 
the  principle  of  economy  to  the  in- 
come of  the  civil  liht,  zealously  and 


wiaelj  reaiat  the  attempt,  on  the 
grotmd  that  it  ia  esaential  to  the 
maintenaiice  of  monarchy  itself  to 
aurround  it  with  adequate  pomp  and 
aplendour.  But  why»  it  will  aurely 
be  ftsked  in  the  uext  Parliament, 
when  the  future  amount  of  the  civil 
list  is  discubsed,  why  continue  Ihia 
magnificent  scale  of  expenditure, 
wlien  the  throne  ia  happily  filled  by 
a  sovereign  of  such  primitive  and 
aimple  habita,  that  it  ia  hia  delight, 
on  every  poeaiblo  occasion,  to  lay 
aside  the  royaltiea  of  his  auguat  sta- 
tion; a  sovereign  who  preiera  to 
walk  out  alone,  unattended  by  lords, 
grooms,  or  equerriea;  who  takes  hia 
unostentatious  aeat  in  the  dicky  of 
his  own  carriage;  who  breakfasts, 
dines,  and  aups  in  the  moat  friendly 
way  with  this  or  that  minister,  or 
this  or  Uiat  acquaintance— even  my 
Lord  Holland — and  wlio  shows,  in 
every  thing,  a  decided  predilection 
for  the  freedom,  and  simplicity  of 
private  life  ?  And  if  these  questions 
oe  asked,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  an- 
awer  them,  as  it  would  be  to  prove 
that  tlie  true  interests  of  the  throne 
are  consulted  in  sliewing  how  use- 
less and  cumbersome  are  ita  trapr 
pings ;  or  its  true  dignity  maintained 
m  paying  morning  and  evening  visits 
to  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  at  a  com- 
mon tavern,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
waiters  and  delight  of  tiie  chamber- 
maids. *  It  was  not  thus  George  IV., 
when  Prince  Regent,  did  the  hououra 
of  a  British  monarch  to  his  illustri- 
ous visitors,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  their  dis- 
tinguished suite  of  princes  and  vic- 
torious generals.  These  amial>Ie 
condescensions  naturally  charm  tlio 
populace ;  but  the  populace  is  alike 
hcKle  and  vulgar  in  its  tastes,  and 
when  the  first  novelty  of  popping 
upon  a  king  at  the  corner  of  every 
street  has  worn  off,  it  will  sickep  at 
the  repetition.    That  populace,  too. 


*  I  find  tlio  following:  almost  Incredible  statement  in  the  papers':  '^.  About  half 

past  four,  (Wodnesdny,  July  t^8,  after  holding  a  leree,)  the  King,  sf tended  by  liord 

Glciilyon  ntid  T^rd  Coinbcrmcre,  went  to  Orillon's  hotel  to  tate  leare  of  ihe  King 

of  WirtombiT^,  but  his  Majesty  was  absent ! !  !**  and  so  his  Britannic  Majesty  V  hones 

turned  thi^Ir  t'lirs  and  went  home  again;  just  as  a  doctor's  lady  Might' have  done 

who  paid  a  morning  vi^it  to  Mrs  Slnifflel>otlofn>  the  wife  of  Mr  Shuillebottom  the 

dentir>t.     How  Mr  Grillon  himself,  if  there  be  such  a  persoOy  inaet  have  wendered  ! 

and  wore  espeehiWy  as  he  doubtless  knew  thst  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  had  gone  to 

the  hvee,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  hli  leswe;  a  dwwislsnre  which  exone- 

met  his  Maje§ty  from  any  charge  of  dl^reamflti  m\it  oon^  iifl^«q|M^  %  sMmii  \iiMe- 
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has  a  shrewd  discerniBg  qualitjr  of 
itaown.    1  heard  an  adusi  Garpenter, 
in  his  shirt-eleerea,  to  whom  ono  of 
his  companions  had  been  siving  some 
aecouDt  of  the  royal  ubiquity  and 
locomotire    enereies,  Tery  quietly 
remark,  '*  I  think  nis  Majesty  is  just 
as  fond  of  shewinff  himself  oeeaaae 
he  is  a  king,  as  I  should  be,  for  a  bit, 
if  they  were  to  make  a  king  of  me.*^ 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  too!  he  has 
been  restored  to  honours  of  which 
he  was  depriTed,  and,  as  I  think, 
justly  deprived,  by  the  late  King.  A 
vlndlctiTe  sovereign,  or  a  stem  and 
severe  ministry,  would  have  dealt 
less  leniently  widi  him.    Never  did 
an  officer,  holding  his  Majesty's  com- 
mission, commit  a  grosser  outrage — 
a  more  flagrant  Insult,  than  he  did  on 
the  memorable  occasion  of  the  fune- 
ral of  Queen  Caroline.    Yet,  within 
a  month  of  his  death,  whom  he  so 
outraged  and  insulted,  he  is  relnsta- 
ted !   Wliy,  I  again  ask,  are  these 
things  done  ?  In  what  spirit  are  they 
done  ?  What  is  the  opinion  the  v  are 
meant  to  convey  ?  What  popularity 
is  sought  to  be  raised,  in  derision  and 
contempt,  as  it  were,  over  the  grave 
of  George  IV.  ?  I  put  these  questions 
with  the  less  hesitation,  because  I 
find  the  restoration  of  the  **  starless 
kniglit"  has  been  the  act  of  his  Majes- 
ty's  responsible  advisers ; '  the  same 
advisers,  I  presume,  that  counselled 
the  general  order  from  the  Horse 
'  Guards,  (July  28th,)appohitin5  "  Co- 
lonel George  Fitzclarence  Deputy 
Adiutant-General  to  the  Forces  !*' 
It  has  been  publicly  stated,  and,  as 
the  statement  remains  uncontradict- 
ed, it  is  doubtless  authentic,  that 
when  TAeutenant'GeneralfMt^herX 
Wilson  was  presented  to  the  King  at 
the  levee,  his  Majesty,  "  after  sha- 
king him  cordially  by  tlic  hand,"  was 
thauked  by  Sir  nobert  in  a  short 
spoerh  for  his  kindness  and  gracious 
<*ondescensiou  in  restoring  him  to 
Ills  rank  in  the  army.  "  His  Majesty," 
siys  the  account^  *^  who  continued  to 
hold  Sir  Robert  by  the  hand,  address- 
ed him  thus:  *  Sir  Robert,  do  not 
tliauk  me — I  never  tell  an  untruth. 
[Was  there  an  emnhasis,  I  wonder, 
upon  the  /,  to  maric  any  distinction 
as  to  royal  untrutha?]    Your  reato- 
ratiou  was  so  strongly  recommended 
to  me  by  my  ministers,  that  H  waa 
my  dutv  to  eomplfi  for  God  fortAd 
tJiBt  I  should  ever  stand  in  the  way 
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of  the  fav4Rura  of  the  crown  to  a  bravia 
officer.  I  have  now  the  satisfaction 
of  congratulating  yon  on  vour  reato* 
ration,  because  I  know,  tiiat  if  ewr 
your  servieeB  should  be  wanted^  I 
shall  find  in  you  a  brave  officer,  mi 
a  loyal  subject  V  " 

It  was  certainly  as  honourabla  to 
his  Majesty's  feelings,  as  it  is  credit 
able  to  his  high  moral  sense  never 
to  tell  an  untruth,  thus  to  give  the 
credit  where  it  vmn  due — ^to  his  mi- 
nisters :  as  his  ministers^  on  a  foraMr 
occasion,  (delightful  reciprocation  of 
candour!)  gave  his  Majesty  all  tha 
credit  of  having  ordered  a  missage 
to  be  made  from  St  James's  Park  to 
Waterloo  Place.  But  let  that  paaa. 
Who  are  the  ministers  that  ao 
strongly  recommended  to  William 
the  Fourth  the  restoration  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  ?  The  very,  eamk 
ministerst  (with  few  exceptions,  and 
those  unimportant,)  who  as  strongly 
recommeuaed  to  George  IV.  that  Sttr 
Robert  Wilson  should  be  deprivad 
of  his  rank.  Consistent  counselloral 
Obsequious  advisers  !  If  you  did 
your  duty  to  vour  dead  master,  yoU 
have  betrayed  it  to  your  living  one. 
If  you  have  advised  justice  in  1880, 
you  advised  injustice  in  1821.  But 
perhaps  you  have  an  escape  from 
this  ailemma — ^worthy  of  the  dl* 
lemma  itself— and  are  preiMired  to 
say.  Sir  Robert  has  been  sufficiently 
punished  for  his  offence;  like  a 
criminal  sentenced  to  seven  yean' 
transportation,  who,  having  served 
out  his  sentence,  is  entitled  to  re* 
turn  to  tliat  society  from  which  he 
had  been  banished.  If  this  be  your 
defence,  tell  me  how  long  is  it  since 
you  made  the  discovery — and  how 
much  longer  you  might  have  lived 
icithovt  making  the  discovery,  had  It 
pleased  Heaven  to  spare  the  monarch 
weliavelost? 

But,  **  is  there  no  sequel  at  the 
heels"  of  these  things  V  Would  I 
had  the  power  to  make  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cabinet,  turn  their  thoughts  inside 
out.  Then  should  we  see  thoae 
secret  springs,  whose  true  move- 
ments, however,  are  sufficiently  de- 
noted to  my  mind  In  what  is  visible. 
Then  ahauld  we  behold  ihA  ^Voobbl- 
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A  •plrlt  toTil,  roeki  akin,    "'""•^ 
1  h«  eye  of  tho  h.wk.  »d'.he  Are  a.««h 
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SmaiNoofthe  free  blue  sky 
And  tlie  wild.flo*er  glens  that  lie 
te™^"* /he  ancien*t  hills,      "*' 
Which  the  fountaln-musifc  fills  • 
f^fJS  «f  the  -ow-peak,  Rht. 
And  Ae  royal  eagle's  flight,    ^^ 
And  tte  courage  and  the  cwe 
Foster-d  by  thi  chamoieXS^  • 
In  his  fetters,  day  by  dwr"*' 
So  the  Shepherd-poet  lay! 

Wherefore,  from  a  dungeon^ll 
Did  those  notes  of  freedom  swell 
Breathing  sadness  not  tl."i!  !!!!"' 
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His'^iiow  BiDging  far  and  loney 

Where  the  younff  breeze  ne'er  was  known; 

Singing  of  tiie  gfid  blue  sky, 

Wildljr — and  how  mournfully  t 

Are  none  but  the  Wind  and  the  Lammer-Geyer 
To  be  free  where  the  hills  unto  heaven  aspire  ? 
Is  the  soul  of  song  from  the  deep  glens  past. 
Now  that  their  Poet  is  chain'd  at  uust? — 
Think  of  the  mountains,  and  deem  not  so  I 
Soon  shall  each  blast  like  a  clarion  blow ! 
Yes!  though  forbidden  be  every  word 
Wherewith  that  Spirit  the  Alps  hath  stirred, 
Yet  even  as  a  buned  stream  thro'  earth 
Rolls  on  to  another  and  brighter  birth. 
So  shall  the  voice  that  hath  seem'd  to  die. 
Burst  forth  with  the  Anthem  of  Liberty ! 

And  another  power  is  moving 

In  a  bosom  fondly  loving  :— 

Oh  !  a  sister's  heart  is  &ep, 

And  her  spirit  strong  to  keep 

Each  light  link  of  earl^  hours. 

All  sweet  scents  of  childhood's  flowers ! 

Thus  each  lay  by  Emi  sung, 

Rocks  and  crystal  caves  among, 

Or  beneath  the  linden-leaves. 

Or  the  cabin's  vine-hung  eaves, 

Rapid  though  as  bird-notes  gushing, 

Transient  as  a  wan  cheek's  flushing, 

Each  in  young  Teresa's  breast 

Left  its  nery  words  impress'd ; 

Treasured  there  lay  every  line. 

As  a  rich  book  on  a  hidden  shrine. 

Fair  was  that  lone  girl,  and  meek. 

With  a  pale  transparent  cheek. 

And  a  deep-fringed  violet  e^e 

Seeking  in  sweet  shade  to  lie. 

Or,  if  raised  to  glance  above. 

Dim  with  its  own  dews  of  love ;  ' 

And  a  pure,  Madonna  brow. 

And  a  silvery  voice,  and  low, 

Like  the  echo  of  a  flute. 

Even  the  last,  ere  all  be  mute. 

But  a  loftier  soul  was  seen 

In  the  orphan  sister's  mien. 

From  that  hour  when  chains  defiled 

Him,  the  high  Alps'  noble  child. 

Tones  in  her  quivering  voice  awoke. 

As  if  a  harp  of  battle  spoke ; 

Light,  tliat  seem'd  bom  of  an  eagle's  nest, 

Flashed  from  her  soft  eyes,  unrepress'd; 

And  her  form,  like  a  spreading  water-flower. 

When  its  frail  cup  swells  with  a  sudden  shower, 

Seem'd  all  dilated  with  love  and  pride. 

And  grief  for  that  brother,  her  young  heart's  guide. 

Well  might  they  love  I— those  two  had  grown 

Orphans  together  and  alone : 

Tlie  silence  of  the  Alpine  iky. 

Had  hush'd  their  hearta  tft  ^p«ty  \ 

The  turf,  o'er  their  deiA  moiOun  \Bi^> 

Had  been  their  altar  when  tliev  wf  ^>    _„ 


4n  Th€  Sk^htrd  PoHofike  Aip9.  (Sap!. 

The  cloudi^  in  spirit^Uke  deftcent, 
Hieir.deep  thoi^ts  by  one  touch  had  blent^ 
And  the  wild.fltorma  link'd  them  to  each  others- 
How  dear  can  peril  make  a  brother! 

Now  IB  their  lieartli  a  forsaken  spot. 

The  vine  waves  unpruned  o*er  tueir  mountain>cot; 

Away,  in  that  holy  affection's  might. 

The  maiden  is  gone,  like  a  breeze  of  the  night;— 

She  is  gone  fortli  alone,  but  her  lighted  face. 

Filling  with  soul  every  secret  place. 

Hath  a  dower  from  heaven,  and  a  gift  of  sway. 

To  arouse  brave  hearts  in  its  hidden  way. 

Like  the  sudden  flinging  forth  on  high. 

Of  a  banner  that  startleth  silently ! 

She  hath  wander*d  through  many  a  liamlet*vale, 

Telling  its  children  her  brother's  tale; 

And  the  strains,  by  his  spirit  pour'd  away. 

Freely  as  fountains  might  shower  their  spray. 

From  her  fervent  lip  a  new  life  have  caught^ 

And  a  power  to  kindle  yet  bolder  thought ; 

While  sometimes  a  melody,  all  her  own. 

Like  a  gush  of  tears  in  its  plaintive  tone. 

May  be  heard  'midst  the  lonely  rocks  to  flow. 

Clear  through  the  water-chimes-^lear,  yet  low. 

''  Thou*rt  not  where  wild  flowers  wave 
O'er  crag  and  sparry  cave ; 
Thou'rt  not  where  pines  are  sounding. 
Or  joyous  torrents  oounding — 

iVlas,  my  brother !  ' 

*^  Thou'rt  not  where  green,  on  high, 
The  brighter  pastures  lie; 
Ev'n  those,  thine  own  wild  places. 
Bear  of  our  chain  dark  traces : 

Alas,  my  brother ! 

'*  Far  hath  the  sunbeam  spread. 
Nor  found  thy  lonely  bed; 
Long  hath  the  fresh  wind  sought  thee. 
Nor  one  sweet  whisper  brought  thee — 

Alas,  my  brother ! 

•*  Thou,  tliat  for  joy  wert  bom. 
Free  as  the  wings  of  morn ! 
Will  aught  tJiy  ^-oung  life  cherish. 
Where  the  Alpnie  rose  would  perish  ? 

Alas,  my  brother ! 

*'  Canst  tliou  be  singiou^  still, 

As  once  on  evQry  lull  ? 

Is  not  til  V  soul  forsiUfien, 

And  the  bright  gift  from  thee  taken  ? — 

Alas,  alas,  my  brother !"  . 

And  was  the  bmht  gift  from  Uie  captive  fled  ? »  .  , . 
Like  the  Are  on  bis  Uearth,  \i'as  his  spirit  ^^ad?.  t/ 
Not  BO  f— but  as  rooted  in  stillness  deep, 
The  pure  straam-Uly  ita  plfoe  will  kt^ey. 
Though  its  tearful  ^rn^  to  jtlbe  Uaat  may  orai^m. 
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He  thought  of  the  Alpi  and  their  breeiy  air. 

And  feH  tbtl  hte  ceuntry  uoehciiis  mmH  b«tri 

He  thought  of  the  himter^s  haughty  lifeT 

And  knew  there  must  yet  be  noUe  strife; 

But»  oh !  when  he  thoimit  of  tiiat  orphan  niid,   -  ^■ 

His  high  heart  melted^^  wefit  and  pmj'd  r      -  | 

For  he  saw  her  not  aa  il»  OMmd  a^ea  thln^ 

A  wakeaer  of  heroeain  OTCTT  glaa. 

With  a  gknee  inaplrM  wUdli  M  trief  eoaM  taM.- 

Bearing  on  HoiMliMaMth'aMM^  V 

^liUe  %i  atroqgdi«4te  M^ 

Gaveeehoeaback%oMr^uiBte|[iCMai         -     ' 

But  bis  dreaoM  weiia  ffllM  by  a  finiafif  loiiei 

Bad  aa  a  aleepfcig  inlhniPa  nipan ; 

And  Ml  Mml  waa  piev6*d  by  %  moumftil  eyoi 

Whidi lookM on ft-«lil  bow beseedifaMy  1  , 

And  there  floated  {MM  Uai  a  fragQe  form, 

\>ntb  a  wiDowy  drtNipL  aa  boneMb  the  alorni^ 

TUl  wakenfaff  In  ang«Mi»  hik  faint  heart  atrof  a 

In  vain  with  its  bnrdan  or  helpleatf  love  I     " 

— ^Thu8  woke  the  dreainer  one  weary  niriiU-      ,  ' 

There  flaah'd  through  his  dungeon  a  awut  strong' ^ht ; 

He  sprang  up— he  cUmb'd  to  the  gratfaig^bars, 

— It  was  not  the  rising  of  moon  or  sters. 

But  a  signal  flame  from  a  peak  of  snow, 

Rock'd  tlirough  the  dark  sicies,  to  and  fro ! 

There  shot  forth  another— another  still'— 

A  huudred  answers  of  hill  to  hill ! 

Tossinff  Uke  pines  in  the  tempest's  way» 

Joyously,  wildly,  the  bright  spires  play. 

And  each  is  liaU'd  with  a  pealinjB^  shouty 

For  the  high  Alps  waving  their  banners  out! 

Emi,  young  Emi !  the  land  hath  risen ! 

— Alas !  to  i>e  lone  in  thy  narrow;  prison !        .  | 

Those  free  streamers  ghmcing,  ana  thou  not  there ! 

— Is  the  moment  of  rapture,  or  fierce  despair  ^ 

— Hark !  tliere's  a  tumult  that  shakes  his  cell. 

At  the  gates  of  the  mountain  citadel ! 

Hark !  a  clear  voice  through  the  rude  sounds  ringing! 

—Doth  he  know  the  strain,  and  the  wild,  sw^  suipiig^      « 

''  There  may  not  long  be  fetters. 

Where  the  cloud  is  earth's  array, 
And  the  bright  floods  leap  from  cave  and  steep, 

Like  a  hunter  cm  the  prey ! 

''  There  may  not  loitf  be  fetters. 

Where  the  white  Alps  have  thehr  towers; 

Unto  eagle-homes,  if  the  arrow  comes, 
The  chain  is  not  for  ours !" 

It  is  she !— She  is  come  like' a  day-aprii^  baanv 
She  that  so  mournfully  shaddw*!!  hb  dream  t  ' 
With  her  shining  eyes  and  her  buoyant  form. 
She  is  come !  her  tears  on  liis  cheek  aifo  warm  . 
And  O!  the  thrill  in ^latii-eepiogvoilief''  ^  , 

«'  My  brother,  my  brother!  eoinf  fpijh,i^|4ilbb!  \, y 

-Poet!  the  land  of  fliy  love  lifrtt;*  "    •;'»^'; 
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passages  fbom  thb  piary  op  a  latb  pbtsiciair* 

Chap.  OL 

Cancer  ;-^The  DentUi  and  the  Comedian ;'^A  Seholar'e  Death-Bed ;^ 

Preparing  for  the  Houte  f^^DtMing^ 


One  often  hears  of  the  great  firm- 
168  of  the  female  sex,  and  their 
powers  of  endurbg  a  degree  of 
physical  pain  which  would  utterly 
Dreak  down  the  stuhbom  strength  of 
man.  An  interesting  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  remark  wul  be  found  in 
the  short  narrative  immediately  fol- 
lowing. The  event  made  a  strong 
Impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time, 
and  I  thought  it  well  worthy  of  an 
entry  in  my  Diary. 

I  had  for  several  months  been  in 
constant  attendance  on  a  Mrs  St  , 
a  young  married  lady,  of  consider- 
able family  and  fortune,  who  was 
the  victim  of  that  terrible  scourge  of 
the  female  sex — a  cancer.  To  great 
pefional  attractions,  she  added  un- 
common sweetness  of  disposition: 
and  the  fofftftude  witii  wnich  she 
submitted^  the  agonizing  inroads 
of  her  ^Hty»  together  witii  her 
ardent  eij|M||ons  of  gratitude  for 
fluch  toniSnry  alleviations  as  her 
anxioiia  medical  attendants  could 
nipply,  con^buted  to  inspire  me 
wim  a  very  lively  interest  in  her  fate. 
I  can  conscientiously  say,  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  attendance, 
I  never  beard  a  word  of  complaint 
hXktnm  her,  nor  witnessed  anjr  in- 
dications of  impatience  or  irritability. 
I  found  her,  one  morning,  stretch- 
ed on  the  crimson  sofa  in  tiie  draw- 
ing room ;  and  though  her  pallid  fea- 
tures, and  gentiy  corrugated  eye- 
brows^ evidenced  the  intense  affony 
ahe  was  sufferiD^,— on  my  enquiring 
what  sort  of  a  night  she  had  passeo, 
ahe  replied  in  a  calm  but  tremu- 
lous tone,  "  Oh,  Doctor,  I  have  had 
a  dreadful  night — but  1  am  glad  Cap- 
tidn  St—  was  not  with  me — for 
it  would  have  made  him  very  wretch- 
ed I"  At  that  moment  a  fine  flaxen- 
hured  little  boy,  her  first  and  only 
child,  came  running  into  the  room, 
his  blue  laughing  eyes  glittering  witii 
innocent  merriment.  1  took  mm  on 
mxknee,  and  amused  him  with  my 
JTO^  /n  order  that  be  might  not 
a»uwlf  bi9  mother,    The  noor  suf- 


ferer, after  gasing  on  Um  with  an 
idr  of  intense  fondness  for  some 
moments,  suddenly  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  band  (on,  how  slender — 
how  snowy— howalmost  transparent 
wasitt)— andlpresentiysawthetears 
trickU^  through  her  fin^rs— but 
she  uttered  not  a  word*  Tnere  was 
the  mother  ! — ^The  aggravated  malig- 
nity of  her  disorder  rendered  an  ope- 
ration at  length  hievitable.  The  emi- 
nent surgeon,  who,  Jointiy  with  my- 
self, was  in  regular  attendance  on 
her,  feelingly  comnnmicated  the  in- 
telUgence,  and  asked  whether  she 
thought  she  had  fortitude  enough  to 
submit  to  an  operation.  She  assured 
him,  with  a  sweet  smile  of  resigmh 
tion,  that  she  had  for  some  time  been 
suspectii^  as  much,  and  had  made 
up  ner  muid  to  submit  to  it— but  on 
two  conditions— that  her  husband 
(who  was  then  at  sea^  should  not 
be  Informed  of  it  till  it  was  over; 
and  that  durfaig  the  operation  she 
should  not  be  in  any  wise  bound,  or 
blindfolded.  Her  calm  and  decisive 
manner,  convinced  me  that  remon- 
strance would  be  useless.  Sir  — — 
looked  at  me  with  a  doubtful  air. 
She  observed  it ;  and  said,  "*  I  see 

what  you  are  thinking.  Sir ;  but 

I  hope  to  shew  you  that  a  woman 
has  more  courage  than  you  seem 
willing  to  give  her  credit  for."  In 
short,afiter  the  sui|peon  had  acquies- 
ced \k  the  latter  condition — ^to  which 
he  had  especially  demurred — a  day 
was  fixed  for  the  operation — sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  Mrs  St 's  state 

of  health.  When  the  Wednesday 
arrived,  it  was  with  some  a^tatio^ 
that  I  entered  Sir  — — 's  carnage,  in 
comnany  witirhim8elf,and  his  seidor 
pupil,  Mr— -.  I  could  scarce  avoid 
a  certain  nervous  tremor— unpro- 
fessional as  it  may  seem— when  I 
saw  the  servant  place  the  operating 
case  on  the  seat  of  the  carrii^. 
**  Are  you  sure  you  have  every  thing 
ready,  Mr  — r*  enqulredSfr— — , 
wMi  a  Gsbn  aniiL  VuftutMAikA  air, 
iivUch  MfmswYiaX  Vi^Mftfl^  XBL^  ^ 
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being  assured  of  the  affirmative,  and 
after  cautiously  casting  his  eye  over 
ijbe  case  of  instruments/  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  we  drove  off. 

We  arrived  at  Mrs  St *s, — ^who 

resided  a  few  miles  from  town,-^ 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  were  immediately  ushered  into 
the  room  in  which  the  operation  was 
to  be  performed — a  back  imrlour, 
the  window  of  which  lookecf  into  at 
beautiful  garden.  I  shall  be  pardon- 
ed, I  hope,  for  acknowledging,  that 
the  glimpse  I  ciiught  of  the  pale  and 
disordered  countenance  of  the  ser- 
Tant,  as  he  retired,  after  shewing  us 
into  the  room,  somewhat  disconcert- 
ed me ;  for  in  addition  to  the  deep 
interest  I  felt  in  the  fate  of  the  lovely 
sufferer,  I  had  always  an  abhorrence, 
for  the  operative  part  of  the  profes- 
sion, which  many  years  of  practice 
did  not  suffice  to  remove.  The 
necessary  arrangements  being  at 
length  completed, — consisting  of  a 
hateful  array  of  instruments, — cloths, 
—sponge^ — ^warm  water,  &c.,  Ac,— 
a  messa^  was  sent  to  Mrs  St  , 
to  inform  her  all  was  ready. 

Sir  — —  was  just  making  a  jocular 
and  not  very  well-timed  allusion  to 
my  agitated  air,  when  the  door  was 

opened,   and  Mrs  St entered, 

followed  by  her  two  attendants.  Her 
step  was  firm — ^her  air  composed — 
ana  her  pale  features  irradiated  with 
a  smile--sad,  however,  as  the  cold 
twilight  of  October.  She  was  then 
about  twenty-six  or  seven  years  of 
age — and  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  looked  at  that  moment  a 
beautiful  woman.  Her  hair  was 
liffht  auburn,  and  hung  back  neglect- 
edly  over  a  forehead  and  neck  white 
as  marble.  Her  full  blue  eyes,  which 
usually  beamed  with  a  delicious 
pensive  expression  from  beneath 

— "  the  soft  lunguor  of  the  drooping  lid,** 

were  now  lighted  with  the  glitter  of 
a  restlessness  and  agitation,  which 
the  noblest  degree  of  self-command 
could  not  entirely  conceal  or  repress. 
Her  features  were  regular—- her  nose 
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and  mouth  were  exquisitely  chiselled 
—and  her  complexion  fair,  almost 
to  transparency.  Indeed,  an  eminent 
medical  writer  has  remarked  that  the 
most  beautiful  women  are  generally 
the  subjects  of  this  terrible  disease. 
A  large  Indian  shawl  was  thrown 
over  her  shoulders,  and  she  wore  a 
white  muslin  dressing-gown.  And 
was  it  this  innocent  and  beautiful 
being  who  was 'doomed  to  wrltiie 
beneath  the  torture  and  disfigure^ 
ment  of  the  operating  knife  ?  Ify 
heart  ached.  A  decanter  of  poit- 
wine  and  some  glasses  were  puuMd 
on  a  small  table  near  the  window  | 
she  beckoned  me  towards  it,  and 
was  going  to  speak. 

^  Allow  me,  my  dear  madam,  to 
pour  you  a  glass  of  wine,"  said  L 

^  If  it  would  do  me  good.  Doctor,** 
she  whispered.  She  barely  touched 
the  glass  with  her  lips,  and  then 
handed  it  to  me,  saying,  with  assu- 
med cheerfulness,  "  Come,  Doctor, 
I  see  you  need  it  as  much  as  I  do, 
after  all.  Yes,  Doctor,*'  ahe  conti- 
nued with  emphasis,  **  you  are  teiy, 
very  kind  and  feelidg  to  me.**  When 
I  had  set  down  the  glass,  she  conti- 
nued, ^  Dear  Doctor,  do  fordve  n 
woman's  weakness — and  try  if  you 
can  hold  this  letter  which  I  received 

yesterday  from  Captain  St ,  and 

in  which  he  speaks  very  fondly — so 
that  my  eyes  may  rest  on  his  dear 
hand-writing  all  the  while  I  am  sit- 
ting here — without  beine  noticed  by 
any  one  else — will  you  r  * 

**  Madam,  you  must  really  excoaa 
me — it  will  agitate  you— I  muat 
beg"- 

**  You  are  mistaken,"  she  replied 
with  firmness ;  *'  it  will  rather  com- 
pose me.    And  if  1  should' ^"  ez- 

Eire,  she  was  going  to  have  sald--^ 
ut  her  tongue  refused  utterance. 
She  then  put  the  letter  into  my  hand 
— hers  was  cold,  icy  cold,  and  cuunmy 
—but  I  did  not  perceive  it  tremble. 

**  In  return,  madam,  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  hold  your  hand  during 
the  operation."  • 

**  What — you  fear  me.  Doctor  P 
she  replied  with  a  faint  smile,  but 


*  I  once  snw  the  life  of  a  patiriit  lost,  merely  through  the  want  of  such  laodaUs 

precaution  us  that  of  Sir -,  In  the  present  Instance.     An  Indbpcnsable  inatrn- 

ment  was  suddenly  ret^uired,  in  the  middle  of  the  o^^era.UQTi\%^<\\A>^^^SMBNK|^^ 
opsrater  said  thiU9  around  faini;  there  w«3  nont  %l  >i«M\ 
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was  aDs\/ered  in  the  affirmative. 

'*  TJieii  I  am  prepared,"  naid  she, 
and  8Ht  tlo\^'ii  in  the  cliair  that  was 
placed  fur  lier.  One  of  the  attend- 
ants then  removed  the  aliawl  from 
her  ahouldersy  and  Mrs  St—  her- 
self, with  perfect  composure,  assist- 
ed in  displacing  as  much  of  her  dress 
as  was  necessary.  She  then  suffered 
Sir  —  to  place  her  on  the  comer 
side  of  the  chair,  with  her  left  arm 
thrown  over  the  back  of  it,  and  her 
face  looking  over  her  right  shoulder. 
She  gave  me  her  right  hand;  and 
with  my  left,  I  endeavoured  to  hold 
Captain  St^»-*s  letter,  as  she  had 
desired.  She  smiled  sweetly,  as  if 
to  assure  me  of  her  fortitude ;  and 
there  was  something  so  indescriba- 
bly affecting  in  the  expression  of  her 
full  blue  eyes,  that  it  almost  broke 
my  heart.  1  shall  never  forget  that 
smile  as  long  as  I  live !  Half  closing 
her  eves,  slie  fixed  them  on  the  let* 
ter  I  held — and  did  not  once  remove 
them  till  all  was  over.  Nothing  could 
console  nic  at  this  trying  moment, 
but  a  conviction  of  the  consummate 

skill  of  Sir ,  who  now,  with  a 

calm  eye,  and  a  steady  hand,  com- 
menced Uic  operation.  At  tlie  in- 
stant of  the  first  incision,  her  whole 
frame  quivered  with  n  rrtwi-.i-—- 


and  continued 

that   Sir  

over  her  mouth 

heusive  that  the 

last  sunk  under 

She  recovered, . 

the  influence  o: 

slept  for  several 
*         • 

Mrs  St re< 

slowly;  and  I  a 
ously — sometime 
apday,  till  she  cc 
the  sea-side.  I  sb 
an  observation  & 
visit  I  paid  her. 
one  morning,  dlst 
to  the  personal  du 
suffered.    I,  of  o 
^vas  soothing. 

«  But,  Doctor, 
said  she,  suddenly 
son  mantled  on  1 
falteringly,  after 
St wiU  love  I 


THE  DENTIST  AN 

Friday,  —  IS— 
tretems  happened 
wish  I  could  desc 
it  struck  me.  M 
known  comedian. 


▼iiage,  and  eyed  the  dent£if  s  foriinl- 
dableprepsraiionB  witfia  piteouft  and 
disconcerted  air.  As  soon  as  I  had 
taken  my  station  behind,  for  tibe  par- 
pose  of  holdinj^  the  patient's  head, 
the  gum  was  fimced  without  much 
ado ;  but  as  the  doomed  tooth  yna  a 
Terf  formidable  broad-rooted  molar. 
Monsieur  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
efibrt  He  was  iust  commencinff  the 
dreadful  wreneliy  when  he  suddenly 
relaxed  his  hold,  retired  a  step  or 
two  from  Ids  patient,  and  burstinto 
a  loud  fit  of  laughter!  Up  started 
the  astounded  comedian,  and  with 
clenched  fists  demanded  ftiriously, 
**  What  the  d — ^1  he  meant  by  such 
conducty"  The  little  bewhiskered  fo- 
reigner, howcTer,  continued  stand- 
ing at  a  little  distance,  still  so  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  as  to  disregard 
the  menacing  movements  of  his  pa-  ^  ^'  "^ 
ticnt;  and  exclaiming,  «  Ah,  mon    /»«»•  «o««H 
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A  SOBOLAE's  MATH' 

[The  fbttowfaig  short  Imt  mnUti 
chdy  narrative,  will,  it  is  hoped,  !• 
perused  with  additional  uiHiicifc 
when  the  reader  is  assuriBd  thal'hft 
FACT.  Much  more  might  have  tMi 
committed  to  press ;  but  as  it  wmM 
have  related  chiefly  to  a  mad  Amh 
tion  to  dekm^,  which  some  of 
-^-'s  few  posthumous  papers  if 
dantly  eriaence,  it  is  onmted^  iMt 
the  reader  should  consider  tli6'd^ 
tails  as  romantic  or  hoaprobable.  AB 
that  is  worth  recording  is  told  |  nfl 
it  is  hoped,  tiiat  some  yoimg  mtmjt 
]>oweriiil,  undisciplined  nd  iuM^ 
tious  minds,  will  nnd  their  aeeoiflH 
in  an  attentive  consideration  of  Ato 
fate  of  a  kindred  spfait^J9<Mt>MI^ 
qm  ex  ahorum  emrUms  tUn 


Dieu ! — ver  good — ver  good — bien  I 
ha,  ha  I — Be  Uar,  Monsieur,  you  pull 
one  such  d queer,  extraordi- 
naire comique  face — Be  Gar,  like  one 
big  fiddle  I'  or  words  to  that  elTect. 
The  dentist  was  right:  Mr  -^-'s 
features  were  odd  enough  at  all 
times ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
they  suffered  such  excruciating  con- 
tortions—such a  strange  puckering 
together  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks, 
and  upturning  of  the  eyes,  that  it  was 
ten  thousand  times  more  laufffaable 
than  any  artificiiUly  distorted  fea- 
tures with  which  he  used  to  set 
Drury-Lanc  in  a  roar. — Oh  that  a 
painter  had  been  present! — There 
was,  on  one  side,  my  friend,  standing 
in  menacing  attitude,  with  both  fists 
clenched,  his  left  cheek  swelled,  and 
looking  as  if  the  mastication  of  a 
large  imple  had  been  suddenly  sus- 
pended, and  his  whole  features  crea- 
ting a  grotesque  expression  of  min- 
gled pain,  indecision,  and  fury.  Then 
there  was  the  operator  be^nning  to 
look  a  littie  startled  at  the  probable 
consequences  of  his  sally ;  and,  last- 
ly, I  stood  a  littie  aside,  idmost  suf- 
focated with  suppressed  laughter! 
At  length,  however,  — *s  percep- 
tion ofihe  ridiculous  prevfdled;  and 
after  a  very  liearty  laugh,  and  ex- 
claiming, *^  I  mmt  have  looked' d—d 
odd,  I  suppose!'*  ho  once' more  re- 
signed himself  into  the  hands  of 
Monslewv  and  the  tooth  wa«  out  fai 
«  nriakUpg. 


Thinking,  one  morning,  tiiat  I  ted 
ffone  tiirough  the  whole  of  my  nnd 
levee  of  home-patient^  I  waa 


parmg  to  go  out,  when  the  Mnn| 
informed  me  t)iere  was  one  yet]^p 
spoken  with,  who,  he  thought^  nmrt 
have  been  asleep  in  a  comer  of  tiMi 
room,  or  he  should  not  b^ve  faited  la 
summon  him  in  his  tnirn.  DirectfaMj 
him  to  be  shewn  in  immediatelj^l 
retook  my  place  at  my  desk«  Itei 
servant  in  a  few  moments  uaheroa 
in  a  young  man,  who  seemed  to  teta' 
scarce  strength  enough,  even  w^i' 
the  assistance  of  a  walking-sfick 
to  totter  to  a  chair  opposite  me.  t 
was  much  struck  with  his  aroaar- 
ance»  which  was  that  of  one  in  m* 
duced  circumstances.  His  dothiMy 
tiiough  perfectiy  dean  and  naii^ 
were  fjBided  and  threadbare ;  and  Ub 
coat  was  buttoned  up  to  his  cUa^ 
where  it  was  joined  by  a  black  sUIe 
neck-kerchief,  in  such  a  manneraa. 
to  lead  me  to  suspect  the  abscneaaf 
a  shirt  He  was  rather  below  ikm 
above  the  average  height,  and  iieoa^ 
ed  wasted  almost  to  a  dadow.  Thm 
was  an  air  of  superior  ease  and  po- 
liteness in  his  demeanour ;  and  an 
expression  .ab<Hit  his  coantenaqe«» 
sickly  and  itShw  thou|di  it  wa%  ao 
melancholy,  mOd,  aald  faitdlMnl^ 
thit.  I  could  not  help  vieiring jtf 
witli  piecollar  interest  , .  ,^r 

"*  Iwaa  aftald,  ixq[  fAKsaAA^Mfi 


inonary  consumption.  He  expressed 
himself  in  very  select  and  forcible 
lanp^age ;  and  once  or  twice,  when 
at  a  loss  for  what  he  conceived  an 
adequate  expression  in  Enelish,  chose 
such  an  appropriate  Latm  phrase, 
that  the  thought  perpetually  suggest- 
ed itself  to  me,  while  he  was  speak- 
ing— **  a  starved  scholar!*^ — He  made 
not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  po- 
verty, but  confined  himself  to  the 
leading  symptoms  of  his  indisposi- 
tion. 1  determined,  however,  (jiaud 
prateritorum  immemor !)  to  ascer- 
tain bis  circumstances,  with  a  view, 
if  possible,  of  relievinj^  them.  I 
asked  if  he  ate  animal  food  with  re- 
lish,—-enjoyed  bis  dinner, — whether 
bis  meals  were  regular.  He  coloured, 
and  hesitated  a  little,  for  I  put  the 
question  searchingly;  and  replied, 
with  some  embarrassment,  that  he  did 
not,  certainly,  then  eat  reirularly,  nor 
enjoy  his  food  when  be  did.  I  soon 
found  that  he  was  in  very  straitened 
circumstances ;  that,  in  shorty  be 
was  sinking  rapidly  under  the  pres- 
sure of  want  and  harassing  anxiety, 
which  alone  bad  accelerated,  if  not 
wbollv  induced,  bis  present  illness ; 
and  that  all  be  bad  to  expect  from 
medical  aid,  was  a  little  alleviation. 
I  prescribed  a  few  simple  mediHnp« 


M.    %,KflAi\X     I 


mind  the  wild 
tenance  of  this 
1  would ;  and  1 
mentioning  the 
excellent  and 
whom  I  was 
soliciting   his 
thought  that  it^ 
ed  me.    There 
unworthy  in  t 
might    possibly 
These  were  bar 
and  unworthy  si 
not  resist  then 
years'  intercom 
world  has  alom 
entertain  them  I 
As  my  wife  < 
town  that  evenic 
ed  a  solitary  ir. 
quest  of  my  moT 
some  difficulty 
it  \VB&  the  mcan€ 
est  street,  1  bad 
I  knocked  at  th 
open,  and  surrov 
throng  of  dirty  c 
ly  woman,  with  i 
answered  my  si 
she  said,  lived  tbi 
but  he  was  iust 
moments,  she  si 


leSO.]  Passages  fr<m  the  Diary  of  a  late  Physida^U 

Bisted  of  a  miserable,  curtainless  bed, 
(the  disordered  clothes  shewing  that 
the  weary  limbs  of  the  wretch^ 


oc- 
cupant had  but  recently  left  it>- 
three  old  rush-bottomed  chairs— imd 
a  rickety  deal  table,  on  which  were 
scattered  several  pages  of  manuscript 
--a  letter  or  two— pens,  ink,  and  a 
few  books.  There  was  no  chest  of 
drawers— nor  did  I  see  any  thing  like- 
ly to  serve  as  a  substitute.  Poor  Mr 
-^^ —  probably  carried  about  with 
him  all  he  had  in  the  world  I  There 
was  a  small  sheet  of  writing  paper 
pinned  over  the  mantel-piece,  (itsuch 
it  deserved  to.  be  called,)  whichJ 
gazed  at  with  a  sigh ;  JtJHcr^^v 
the  outline  of  a ^»--*»">  ^•^  "*'' """  " 

initinl-,   *»aa  *  obiit 18  «— ,** 

evidently  in  his  own  handwriting. 
Curious  to  see  the  kind  of  books  he 
preferred,  I  took  them  up  and  exa- 
mined them.  There  were — if  I  recol- 
lect right — a  small  Amsterdam  edition 
of  Plautus — ^a  Horace — a  much  be-fin- 
gercd  copy  of  Aristophanes — a  neat 
pocket  edition  of  ^schylus— a  small 
copy  of  the  works  of  Lactantius — 
and  two  odd  volumes  of  English 
books.  I  had  no  intention  of  being 
impertinently  inquisitive,  but  my  eye 
accidentally  lit  on  the  uppermost  ma- 
nuscript, and  seeing  it  to  be  in  the 
Greek  character,  I  took  it  up,  and 
found  a  few  verses  of  Greek  sapphics, 
entitled — *£/;  t^»  nl^xTft  Ttxii;T«(«i»— 
evidently   the   recent    composition 

of  Mr .    He  entered  the  room 

as  I  was  laying  down  the  paper,  and 
started  at  seeing  a  stranger,  for  it 
seems  the  people  of  the  nouse  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  him 
I  was  waiting.  On  discovering  who 
it  was,  he  bowed  politely,  and  gave 
me  his  hand ;  but  the  sudden  agita- 
tion my  presence  had  occasioned, 
deprived  him  of  utterance.  I  thought 
I  could  almost  hear  the  palpitation  of 
his  heart  I  brought  him  to  a  chair, 
and  begged  him  to  be  calm. 

"  You  are  not  worse,  Mr  — ,  I 
hope,  since  I  saw  you  this  morning  ?" 
I  enquired.  He  whispered  almost 
inarticulately,  holding  his  hand  to  his 
left  side,  that  he  was  always  worse  in 
the  evenings.  I  felt  his  pulse ;  it  beat 
130 !  I  discovered  that  he  had  gone 
out  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get 
emplo^ent  in  a  neighbouring  print- 
jqgHpffice,  but  having  failed,  was  re- 
tmndin  a  etate  of  deeper  depre«8ion 


than  usual.    The  perspiration  rolh 

from  his  brow  almost  faster  than  1 

could  wipe  it  away.    I  sate  by  hi 

for  nearly  two  minutes,  holding  h 

hand,  witliout  uttering  a  word,  foi 

was  deeply  affected.    At  lei^ 

begged  he  would  forgive  my  enqu 

ring  how  it  was  that  a  young  man  i 

talent   and  education  like  himae 

could  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  sue 

utter  destitution  ?  While  I  was  wai 

^g  for  an  answer,  he  suddenly  fe 

from  his  chair  in  a  swoon.    ~^ 

ertion ofwalking^jJifWIir^e  almos 

3EE2Mllf^W lauTof  the  day,  had  com 

pletely  prostrated  the  small  remain 

of  his  strength.   When  he  had  a  litU< 

revived,  I  succeeded  in  laying  bin 

on  the  bed,  and  instantly  summoned 

the  woman  of  the  house.  After  somi 

time,  she  sauntered  lazily  to  the  dooi 

and  asked  roe  what  I  wanted.  ^  An 

you  the  person  that  attends  on  thi 

gentleman,  my  good  woman  ?"  I  en 

quired. 

"  Marry  come  up,  sir!"  she  w 
plied  in  a  loud  tone.  *'  Fve  no  man 
ner  of  cause  for  attending  on  bin 
not  I ;  he  ought  to  attend  on  himself 
and  as  for  his  being  a  gentleman^ 
she  continued  with  an  insolent  sneei 
for  which  I  felt  inclined  to  throw  he 
down  stairs,  '*  not  a  stiver  of  his  mc 
ney  have  I  seen  for  this  three  week 

for  his  rent,  and" Seeing  th 

fluent  virago  was  warming,  and  ap 
proaching  close  to  my  unfortunat 
patient's  bedside,  I  stopped  he 
short  by  putting  half  a  guinea  into  he 
hand,  and  directing  her  to  purchaa 
a  bottle  of  port  wine ;  at  the  sam 
time  hinting,  that  if  she  conducts 
herself  properly,  I  would  see  her  rcn 
paid  myself.  I  then  shut  the  dooi 
and  resumed  my  seat  by  Mr  — 
who  was  trembling  violently  all  ove 
with  agitation,  and  endeavoured  t 
soothe  aim.  The  more  I  said,  hon 
ever,  and  the  kinder  were  my  tonei 
the  more  was  he  affected.  At  lengi 
he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  an* 
contuiucd  weeping  for  some  timi 
like  a  child.  I  saw  it  was  hysterica 
and'  that  it  was  best  to  let  his  feel 
ings  have  their  full  course.  His  nei 
vous  excitement  at  last  gradual! 
subsided,  and  he  began  to  conven 
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disintereBted,"  pointing,  with  a  bitter 
ur,  to  the  wretched  room  lA  which 
we  were  sitting. 

« I  feel  sure,  Mr  — -,  that  you 
have  done  nothing  to  hmti/ your  pre- 
sent misfortunes,  I  replied,  with  a 
serious  and  enquiring  air. 

««  Yes— yes,  I  have !— I  have  indul- 
ged in  wild  ambitious  iiopes— lived 
m  absurd  dreams  of  future  greatness, 
—been  educated  beyond  my  for- 
tunes—and formed  tastes,  and  che- 
•ijyBhed  feelings,  incompatible  with  the 

^••^iraf*  «»eems  I  M'as  bom  to — beg- 
gary %it'fu>^^  *vv-»rt"  was  his  an- 
Bwer,  with  as  mufcir Veuc JI ?*  "^^^ ^5. 
weakness  would  allow.  **" 

•*  But,  Mr  -— ,  your  friends — 
your  relatives — they  cannot  be  ap- 
prised of  your  situation.*' 

**  Alas,  doctor,  friends  I  have  none 
— ^unless  you  will  permit  me  to  name 
the  last  and  noblest,  yourself;  rela- 
tives, several." 

•*  And  they,  of  course,  do  not  know 
of  your  illness  and  straitened  cir- 
cumstances ?" 

'*  They  do,  doctor — and  kindly 
assure  me  I  have  brought  it  on  my- 
self. To  do  them  justice,  however, 
they  could  not,  I  believe,  efficiently 
help  me,  if  they  would." 

•*  Why,  have  you  offended  them, 
Mr V  Have  they  cast  you  oflf?" 

"  Not  avowedly — not  in  so  many 
words.  They  have  simply  refused  to 
receive  or  answer  any  more  of  my 
letters.  Possibly  I  may  have  offend- 
ed them,  but  am  content  to  meet  them 
hereafter,  and  try  the  justice  of  the 

case — there,*  said  Mr ,solemnly 

pointing  upwards — **  Well  I  know, 
and  so  do  you,  doctor,  that  my  days 
on  earth  are  very  few,  and  likely  to 
be  very  bitter  also."  It  was  in  vain  I 
pressed  him  to  tell  me  who  his  rela- 
tives were,  and  suffer  me  to  solicit 
their  personal  attendance  on  his  last 
moments.    *'  It  is  altogetlier  useless, 


that  he  wto  by  no  meatit  free  fiwlii 

blame.    Had  I  not  felt  myBelf  v^ry 

delicately  situated,  and  dreaded  eviwi 

the  possibility  of  hurting  his  morbldr 

ly  irritable  feelings,!  felt  inclined  to. 

have  asked  him  how  he  thought  of 

exxsiiiig  without  their  aid,  especially 

in  hit  forlorn  and  helpless  state;  na- 

ving  neither  friends,  nor  the  meaito 

of  obtaining  them.    I  thoug[ht,  also, 

that  short  as  had  been  my  mtimacy 

with  him,  I  had  discerned  symptoma 

of  a  certain  obstinacy,  and  haufl^tr 

imperiousness    of    temper,    which 

would  sufficiently  account.  If  not  for 

occasioning,  at  least  for  wideniitf, 

;  ^  sraivBLPPy  breach   which  might 
have  ^Sf^yj..y  i^  y^  family,    fiat 

what  was  to  be  aoDn  f  rmild  not 
let  him  starve;  as  I  had  voluntainy 
stepped  in  to  his  assistance,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  his  last  moments  easy 
— at  least  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power. 
A  little  to  anticipate  the  course 
of  my  narrative,  I  may  here  state 
what  little  information  concerning 
him  was  elicited  in  tlie  course  w 
our  various  intervleu-B.  His  fathet 
and  mother  had  left  Ireland^  their 
native  place,  early,  and  gone  to  Ja- 
maica, where  they  lived  as  slave-su- 
perintendents, 'riiey  left  their  only 
son  to  the  care  of  the  wife's  brother- 
in-law,  who  put  him  to  school,  where 
he  much  distinguished  himself.  On 
the  faith  of  it,  he  contrived  to  get  to 
the  college  in  Dublin,  where  he  stay- 
ed two  years :  and  then,  in  a  confi- 
dent reliance  on  his  own  talents,  and 
the  sum  of  L.50  which  was  sent  him 
from  Jamaica,  with  the  intelligence 
of  tihe  death  of  both  his  parents  in 
impoverished  circumstances,  he  had 
come  up  to  London,  it  seems,  with 
no  very  definite  end  in  view.  Here 
he  had  continued  for  about  two 
years ;  but  in  addition  to  the  failure 
of  his  health,  ail  his  efforts  to  esta- 
blish himself  proved  abortive.  H^ 
doctor,  to  ask  me  further,"  said  he,  contrived  to  glean  a  scanty  sum, 
raising  himself  a  little  in  bed, — **  my    God  knows  how,  which  was  gradiisJ- 


fatlier  and  mother  are  both  dead,  and 
no  power  on  earth  shall  extract  from 
roe  a  syllable  further.  It  is  herd,"  he 
continued,  bursting  again  into  tearn, 
"  if  I  must  ffie  amfcl  their  taimt9  and 


ly  lessening  at  a  time  when  his  im- 
paired healtii  rather  required  that  his 
resources  should  !>e  augmented.  He 
had  no  friends  in  refipertalite  life, 
whose   inflnenr^  or  ti'ealtli  might 


reproaches."  Ifeltmiiteata  loss  what  have  l>een  serviceable;  and  at  tiie 

to  Bay  to  all  this.    There  was  some-  time  he  called  on  'me;  be  had  not 

Mng"  very  singular,  if  not  reprehen-  more  in  tte  World  tiian  th^  ioUtuy 

^if/e,  fa  hia  manner  of  alluding  to  half-ffdnea  Va  ^iiel8«t^  ^  V  ^  ^ 

^9  relatives,   nrhirh   /«/?   m^  ^^  Ta*v  fa  a   1  nkum  \Mnil  1^«  «HtMM&te« 
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of  his  relativeB;  but  from  several 
ihings  occaHionally  dropped  in  the 
heat  of  conversation^  it  was  clear 
there  must  have  been  unliappy  difTer- 
ences. 

To  rotuni,  however.  As  the  even- 
ing was  far  advancing,  and  I  had 
one  or  t^vo  patients  yet  to  visit,  I 
began  to  thiiiK  of  taking  my  depart- 
ure. I  enjoined  him  strictly  to  keep 
his  bed  till  I  saw  him  again,  to  pre- 
serve as  calm  and  equable  a  frame  of 
mind  as  possible,  and  to  dismiss  all 
anxiety  tor  the  future,  as  I  would 
gladly  supply  his  present  nc^cessities, 
and  semi  him  a  civil  and  attentive 
nurse.  He  tried  to  tliank  me,  but 
his  emotions  choked  his  utterance. 
He  grasped  my  hand  with  convul- 
sive energy.  His  eye  spoke  eloquent- 
ly— but,  alas !  it  shone  with  the  fierce 
and  umiatural  lustre  of  consumption, 
as  though,  I  have  often  tliought  in 
such  cases,  the  conscious  soul  was 
glowing  with  the  reflected  light  of 
Its  kindred  element— eternity.  I 
knew  it  was  impassible  for  him  to 
survive  many  days,  from  several  un- 
eauivocal  symptoms  of  what  is  call- 
ed, in  common  language,  a  galloping 
consumption.  I  was  as  good  as  my 
word,  and  sent  him  a  nurse,  (the  mo- 
ther of  one  of  my  servants,)  who  was 
charged  to  pay  him  the  utmost  at- 
tention in  her  power.  My  wife  also 
sent  him  a  little  bed-furniture,  linen, 
preserves,  jellies,  and  other  small 
matters  of  that  sort.  I  visited  him 
every  evening, and  found  him  on  each 
occasion  verifying  my  apprehen- 
sions, for  he  was  sinking  rapialy.  His 
mental  energies,  however,  seemed  to 
increase  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  tlie 
decline  of  his  physiciJ  powers.  His 
conversation  was  animated,  various, 
and,  at  times,  enchainingly  interest- 
ing. I  have  sometimes  sat  at  his  bed- 
side for  several  hours  together,  won* 
dering  how  one  so  young  (he  was 
not  more  than  two  or  three  and  twen- 
Xy)  could  have  acoitired  so  much  in- 
formation.  He  spoke  with  spirit  and 
justness  on  the  leadmg  political  to- 
pics of  the  day;  and  I  particularly 
recollect  his  miJung  some  very  no- 
ble reflections  on  the  character  and 
exploits  of  Bonaparte,  who  was  then 
biasing  in  the  zeniUi  of  his  glory. 
Still,  bowever,  the  current  of  hia 
tfioyglkL^and  language  was  frequentp 
(r  i»sim  Tvir/i  c/je  enthusiasm  and 


extravagance  of  delirium.  Of  this 
he  seemed  himself  conscious ;  for  he 
would  sometimes  suddenly  stop,  and 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  ex- 
claim, *<  Doctor,  doctor,  I  am  failing 
here — here  V*  He  acknowledged  diat 
he  had  from  his  cliildhood  given  him- 
self up  to  the  dominion  of  ambition; 
and  that  his  whole  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  most  extravagant  and  vision- 
ary expectations.  He  would  smile 
bitterly  when  he  recounted  some  of 
what  he  justly  stigmatized  as  his  in- 
sane projects.  "  The  objects  of  my 
ambition,"  he  said, "  have  been  vague 
and  general ;  I  never  knew  exactly 
where,  or  what,  I  would  be.  Had  my 
powers,  such  as  tliey  are,  been  con- 
centrated on  one  point — ^had  1  form- 
ed a  more  just  and  modest  estimate 
of  my  abilities— I  might  possibly  hare 
become  something.*  *  *  Besides,  doc- 
tor, 1  had  no  money — no  solid  sub- 
stratum to  build  upon — there  was 
the  rotten  point  I— ()h,  doctor,"  he 
continued,  with  a  deep  sigh,  *'  if  I 
could  but  have  seen  these  things 
three  years  ago,  as  I  see  them  now^  I 
might  at  this  moment  have  been  a  so- 
ber and  respectable  member  of  socie- 
ty ;  but  now  I  am  dying  a  haoger-on— 
a  fool — a  beggar  I"  and  he  burst  into 
tears.  "  You,  doctor,"  he  presently 
continued,  ^  are  accustomed,  1  sup- 
pose, to  listen  to  these  death-bed  re- 
pinings  —  these  soul-scourgings  — • 
these  wailings  over  a  badly-spent 
life! — Oh,  yes  —  as  I  am  nearing 
eternity,  I  seem  to  look  at  things — at 
my  o\^'n  mind  and  heart,  especially- 
through  the  medium  of  a  strange, 
searching,  uncoutlil^  light  Oh,  how 
many,  many  things  it  makes  distinct, 
which  I  would  fain  have  forgotten 
for  ever  I  Do  you  recollect  the  ter- 
rible language  of  Scripture,  doctor, 
which  compares  the  human  breast  to 
a  cage  of  unclean  birds .'" — I  left  him 
that  evening  deeply  convinced  of  the 
compulsory  trutns  he  had  uttered;  I 
never  thought  so  seriously  before. 
It  is  some  Scotch  divine  who  has 
said,  that  one  death-bed  preaches  a 
more  startling  sermon  tlian  a  bench 
of  bishops. 

Mr  —  was  an  excellent  and 
thorough  Greek  scholar,  peifectly 
well  Tersed  in  the  Gc«ftk  ^:vBDA&afiA 
and  pasjsXoiuSLV^^  lQ\i<^\TL\f»^^>SSa 
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tfaiff^  <md  evening;  with  gretft  foree 
ana  feeling;  the  touching  exdamn* 
tion  of  the  Ghoriiiit  In  the  (Edipm 
3Yrannus-« 

f t^*  m  fprrliH  hf%H 

&c.  &C  167-171. 

•-•which,  he  sidd,  was  never  abeent 
from  hit  mind,  sleeping  or  waking. 
I  once  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  re- 
gret having  devoted  his  life  almost 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  class- 
ioi.  He  replied,  with  enthusiasm, 
^  No,  doctor — no,  no  I  I  should  be 
aningrate  if  I  did.  How  can  I  regret 
having  lived  in  constant  converse, 
through  their  works,  with  Uie  ffreat- 
eet  and  noblest  men  that  everl>rear 
thed  1 1  have  lived  in  Elysium— have 
breathed  the  celestial  air  of  those 
hallowed  plains,  while  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  philosophy  and  poe- 
try of  Greece  and  Rome.  Yes,  it  is 
a  consolation  even  for  my  bitter  and 
premature  death-bed,  to  think  that 
my  mind  will  auit  this  wretched,  dis- 
eased, unworthy  bodv,  imbued  with 
the  refinement — ^redolent  of  the  eter- 
nal freshness  and  beauty  of  Uie  most 
exquisite  poetry  and  philosophy  the 
world  ever  saw !  Witn  my  faculties 

quickened  and  strengthened,  I  shall  .  

go  confidently,  and  claim  kindred  admfared  than  reprobated  the  lofty 
with  the  great  ones  of  Eternity.  They  tone  he  ateumed  i  I  asked  him  if  the 
know  I  love  their  works— have  con-  statlonsy  of  which  he  spoke  wHh  such 
sumed  all  the  oil  of  my  life  In  their  superdUous  contempt,  had  not  been 
study,  and  they  will  welcome  their  JoyfuUy  occupied  by  some  of  the 
son— their  disciple  I"    Dl  as  he  was,    ffreafeeet  scholart  that  had  ever  lived  ? 


bed,  and  readiiig  hla  IkMntepUf, 
the  FnmeAmM  tmetuM  of  Aadiy* 
hii»  while  bbpale  and  wasted  4m» 
tima  ^flwed  with  delighted  aaHni. 
siaam.  He  told  me,  thi^  in  hli  eall* 
matlini,  there  waa  an  air  of  arandeur 
and  lOBumce  about  that  pfitf,  audi 
as  was  not  equalled  by  any  of  the  pn>* 
duetlons  of  the  other  Greek  dnBa- 
tbta;  and  that  the  opening  dialocao 
wai  peculiarly  impreaaive  and  aieei* 
ing.  He  had  eoBUBultlBd  to  memwf 
nmttw  three-fourtha  of  the  whole 
play  I  I  on  one  oeeaalon  asked  hlDy 
liow  H  came  to  paaa  that  a  person  <tf 
his  superior  daaalcal  attainmenta  had 
not  obtained  some  tolerably  lucrative 
engagement  as  an  usher  or  tutor?  He 
aaawered,  with  rather  an  haiMhty  air, 
tldit  be  wonld  raAer  have  broken 
■tonea  on  the  highway. 

"<  To  hear/' B&  he, « the  magnifi- 
cent  kaguaae  of  Greece— ^Uie  har« 
monlooa  caoenoea  of  the  RomaniL 
mangled  and  disfigured  by  stupid 
lads  and  duller  oahers— oh.  It  would 
have  been  such  a  profanation  as  the 
sacred  groves  of  M  suffsredy  when 
thefar  soleran  silenee  was  diatorbed 
bv  a  rude  unhallowed  throng  of  Bae- 
rhanalians.  I  should  have  enured, 
doctorl**  I  told  him,  I  could  not 
help  lamentfaiff  such  an  absurd  and 
morbid  senmvenesa— at  which  he 
seemed  exceedingly  piqued.  Hejpoa- 
slbly  thought  I  shoula  rather  have 


Mr  —  uttered  these  sentiments 
(as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  in  the 
very  words  I  have  given)  with  an 
energy,  an  enthusiasm,  and  an  elo- 
quence, which  I  never  saw  surpass- 
ed. He  faltered  suddenly,  however, 
from  this  lofty  pitch  of  excitement, 
and  complained  bitterly  that  his  de 


He  replied  simply,  with  a  cold  air, 
that  It  was  his  misfortune — not  hie 
fault  He  told  me^  however,  that  his 
daarical  acquirements  had  certainly 
been  capable  of  something  like  a  pro- 
fitaUe  employment;  for  that  about 
two  montha  before  he  had  called  on 
me,  he  had  nearly  come  to  terms  with 


votion  to  ancient  literature  had  en-    a  bookaeller^  for  publishing  a  poedcal 


ffendered  a  morbid  sensibility,  which 
had  rendered  him  totally  unfit  for 
tiie  ordinary  business  of  life,  or  In- 
termixture with  society.  •  •  • 
Often  I  found  him  sitting  up  in 


vertkm  of  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes |  that  he  had  nearly  comple- 
ted one— the  NE^EAAI,  if  I  re- 
collect ririii— when  the  great  difil- 
nlty  of  9ie  tad^  and  the  wretched 


^  AA,  me  f  I  groan  beneath  the  pretsuie  of  InnimanliU  ssnraws}  tnd||nBy  sab- 
f^ce  Jm Janguhbing  Away,  nor  can  I  devise  an|  miaaa  ^  VKMto%wc|    -— 
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remunerttioQ  offered,  bo  dispirited 
him,  tiiat  he  threw  it  aiide  in  dis- 
gust.* His  only  means  of  suhsist- 
ence  had  heen  the  sorry  pay  of  an 
x>ccasional  reader  for  the  press,  as 
well  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns 
of  a  daily  paper.  He  liad  parted 
with  almost  the  whole  of  his  slender 
stock  of  books,  his  watch,  and  all  his 
clothes,  except  what  he  wore  when 
he  called  on  me.  "  And  you  never 
try  any  of  the  marines  Y*  I  enqui- 
red ;  "  for  they  aflSrd  to  many  voung 
men  of  talent  a  fair  livelihood. '  He 
said  he  had  indeed  struggled  hard 
to  gain  a  footing  in  one  of  the  po- 
pular periodicals,  but  that  his  com- 
munications were  invariably  return- 
ed, *'  with  polite  acknowledgments." 
One  of  these  notes  I  saw,  and  have 
now  in  my  possession.  It  was  thus : 

"  Mr  M* begs  to  return  the 

enclosed  *  Remarks  on  English  Ver^ 
sions  ofEuripideSy  with  many  thanks 
for  the  writer's  polite  offer  of  it  to 

the  E M ;  but  fears  that, 

though  an  able  performance,  it  is  not 
exactly  suited  for  the  readers  of  the 
E         M— — •" 

To  A.  A. 

A  series  of  similar  disappointments, 
and  the  consequent  poverty  and  em- 
barrassment into  which  he  sunk,  had 
gradually  undermined  a  constitution 


naturally  feeble ;  and  be  told  me  wHl 
much  agitation,  that  had  it  not  beei 
for  the  trifling  but  timely  assistano 
of  myself  andTamily,hesawno  mean 
of  escaping  literal  starvation  I  Coul 
I  help  sympathizmg  deeply  with  him 
Alas  I  his  misfortunes  were  very  aeti 
ly  paralleled  by  my  own.  While  lii 
tening  to  his  melancholy  detaUs, 
seemed  living  over  again  the  four  fin 
wretched  years  of  my  profesaioDi 

career. 

#  #  «  « 

I  must  hasten,  however,  to  the  cl< 
sing  scene.  I  had  left  word  with  A 
nurse,  that  when  Mr  —  appeare 
dying,  I  should  be  instantly  summoi 
ed.  About  five  o'clock,  in  the  evei 
faig  of  the  6th  July,  18 — ,  I  receive 
a  message  from  Mr  — ^  himsel 
saying  that  he  wished  to  breathe  hi 
last  in  my  presence,  as  the  onlvfrlen 
he  had  on  earth.  Unavoidable  an 
pressing  professional  engagement 
detained  me  until  half  past  six ;  an 
it  was  seven  o'clock  before  I  reache 
his  bedside. 

**  Lord,  Lord,  doctor,  poor  M 
^—  is  dying,  sure !"  exclaimed  tli 
woman  or  the  house,  as  she  opene 
the  door.  **  Mrs  Jones  says  he  hi 
been  picking  and  clearing  the  be< 
clothes  awfully,  so  he  must  be  d] 
ing  !"f  On  entering  the  room,  I  foun 


*  Among  his  papers  I  found  the  following  spirited  and  close  version  of  one  of  tl 
choral  odes  in  the  NubeSf  commencing, 

<<  Thee,  too^  great  Fbcebus,  I  Invoke, 

Thou  Delian  King, 
Who  dweVst  on  Cynthia's  lofty  rock ! 

Thy  passage  hiUier  wing, 
Blest  Goddess !  whom  Epheslan  splendors  hold 

In  temple  bright  with  gold, 
*Mid  Lydian  maidene  nobly  worshipping ! 
And  thee,  our  native  deity, 

Pallas,  our  city*s  guardian,  thou ! 

Who  wieldst  the  dreadful  iGgis;     Thee, 
Thee,  too,  gay  Bacchus,  from  Fbmasslan  height, 

Ruddy  with  festive  torches'  glow- 
To  crown  the  sacred  choir,  I  thee  invite !" 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  original,  will  perceive  that  many  of  the  dlfficn 
Greek  expressions  ore  rendered  into  literal  English. 

t  This  very  prevalent  but  absurd  notion  is  not  confined  to  the  vulgar ;  and  as 
have,  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  met  with  hundreds  of  respectable  and  intelllgec 
people,  who  have  held  that  a  patient's  ''picking  and  clearing  tke  hedUdotKe^  U«.  v^tfi 
torn  of  death,  and  who  consequently  view  \i  wU\i  a  VW^  «f  va.'^{«n^^^\Q»xA'^sKt» 
cssflUMi  refrain  from  expUlning  the  philosophy  ot  \t  lo  \\k^  ik\«s«tW3flk  imk^jwR«» 
retdenafthls  MagnziDc,  in  the  simple  and  satVafa^ot^  ^«td»  ol'^&x  C%'^i^' 
"  It  h  very  common,"  he  says,  <<  to  see  the  ^tkut  'jXcldn^^Efc^^J'^A'-^fiJ***^ 

iPi^ihc  empty  9lr,    This  proceeds  from  an  «pi^«miio^  ^  tw^ta  «  J^^  T 
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e  bad  dropt  asleep.  The  nurse  told 
me  be  bad  been  wandering  a  good 
deal  in  his  mind.  I  asked  what  be 
had  taliced  about '?  "  Litming,  doc- 
tor,'* she  replied,  ''and  a  proud  young 
lady.'*  I  sate  down  by  his  bedside. 
1  saw  the  dews  of  death  were  steal- 
ing rapidly  over  him.  His  eyes,  which 
were  naturally  very  dark  and  pier- 
cing, were  now  far  sunk  into  their 
Bocjcets ;  his  cheeks  were  hollow,  and 
his  hair  matted  with  perspiration 
over  his  damp  and  pallid  forehead. 
While  I  was  gazin<^  silently  on  the 
melancholy  spectacle,  and  reflecting 
what  great  but  undisciplined  powers 
of  mind  were  about  soon  to  be  dis- 
united from  the  body,  Mr open- 
ed his  eyes,  and  seeing  me,  said,  in 
a  low,  but  clear  and  steady  tone  of 
voice — "  Doctor — the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy  !**  He  gave  me  his  liand.  It 
was  all  he  could  do  to  lift  it  into 
mine.  I  could  not  8])cak — the  tears 
were  nearly  gushing  forth.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  gazing  on  my  dying  son. 

**  I  have  beV»n  dreaming,  doctor, 
since  you  went,**  said  he,  "  and  what 
do  you  think  about  ?  I  thought  I  had 
squared  the  circle,  and  was  to  perish 
for  ever  for  my  discovery.** 

«  I  hope,  Mr ,**  I  replied,  in  a 

serious  tone,  and  with  something  of 
displeasure  in  my  maimer — "  I  hope 
that,  at  this  awful  moment,  you 
have  more  suitable  and  consolatory 
thoughts  to  occupy  your  mind  with 
than  those  >**  He  sighed.  «  The  cler- 
gyman you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
me,*'  he  said,  after  a  pause,  '*  was 
here  this  afternoon.  He  [is  a  good 
man,  I  dare  say,  but  weak^  and  has 
his  head  stuffed  with  the  quibbles  of 
tlie  schools.  He  wanted.to  discuss 
the  question  of  free  will  with  a  dying 
man,  doctor  !** 

"  I  hope  he  did  not  leave  without 
administering  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion ?**  I  enquired. 

**  He  read  me  some  of  the  church 
prayers,  which  were  exquisitely 
touching  and  beautiful/and  the  fif- 


teenth chapter  of  CorinthianB,  which 
is  rery  sublime.  He  could  not  help 
givinff  me  a  rehearsal  of  what  be  was 
shortly  to  repeat  over  my  grave  !*'  ex- 
claimed the  dyinff  man,  with  a  me- 
lancholy smile.  I  felt  some  irritation 
at  the  light  tone  of  his  remarks,  but 
conceal^  it. 

"  You  received  the  sacrament,  I 

hope,  Mr ?*'    He  paused  a  few 

moments,  and  his  brow  was  clouded. 
"  No,  doctor,  to  tell  the  truth,  1  de- 
clined it** 

**  Declined  the  sacrament !"  I  ex- 
claimed, with  surprise. 

**  Yes — ^but,  dear  doctor,  I  beg — I 
entreat  you  not  to  ask  me  about  it 
any  further,"  replied  Mr ,  gloom- 
ily, and  lapsed  into  a  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion for  some  moments.  Unnoticed 
by  him,  I  dispatched  the  nurse  for 
another  clergyman,  an  excellent  and 
learned  man,  who  was  my  intimate 
friend.  I  was  gazing  earnestly  on  Mr 

y  as  he  lay  witli  closed  eyes ;  and 

was  surprised  to  see  the  tears  trick- 
ling from  them. 

"  Mr  — ,  you  have  nothing,  I 
hope,  on  your  mind,  to  render  your 
last  moments  unhappy  ?"  I  asked,  in 
a  gentle  tone. 

"  No — nothing  material,*'  he  re- 
plied with  a  deep  sieh ;  continuing, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  "  I  was  onfy 
thmking  what  a  bitter  thing  it  is  to 
l>e  struck  down  so  soon  from  among 
the  bright  thronf^  of  the  living — to 
leave  tliis  fair,  tins  beautiful  world, 
after  so  short  and  sorrowful  a  so- 
journ. Oh,  it  is  hard  I**  He  shortly 
opened  his  eyes.  His  agitation  had 
apparently  passed  away,  and  deli- 
rium was  hovering  over  and  disar- 
ranging his  thoughts. 

•*  Doctor,  doctor,  what  a  strange 
passage  that  is,'* — said  he  suddenfy, 
startling  me  with  his  altered  voice, 
and  the  dreamy,  thoughtful  expres- 
sion, of  his  eyes,—**  in  the  chorus  of 
the  Medea— 

: jl 


I* 


fore  the  eyefi,  and  is  occasioned  by  mn  affection  of  the  retina,  prodaciofT  in  It  a  sensa- 
tion similar  to  that  produced  by  the  impression  of  images;  and  what  is  deficient  in 
sensation,  the  imagination  suppUes:  for  although  the  resemblance  betwixt  those  dis- 
eased affections  of  the  retina,  and  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  braUi»  may  bs  ftry  remote, 
j-if^  by  that  alight  reaefflblanc^  the  idea  usuaUy  aaiodated  with  the  sematton  will  bo 
*^^^MIn  the  mind.  "-^AltsAnalomg,  vol.  Ul.  pp.  51-38. 
/»*  secret  J!sa  Ja  n  dlaordend  circulation  of  ib«  Vkood,  fotd»a  \\»  rtd  gU^VtXwV^ 
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Is  not  there  sometliing  very  myste- 
rious and  romantic  about  these  lines  ? 
I  could  never  exactly  understand 
what  was  meant  by  them."  Finding 
I  continued  silent, — for  I  did  not 
wi8h  to  encourage  his  indulging  in  a 
train  of  thought  so  foreign  to  his  si- 
tuation,— iie  kept  murmuring  at  in- 
tervals, metrically, 


w 


U9*>  TT^r UUUf 


A/       r        <v 


n^Mf, 


in  a  most  melancholy,  monotonous 
tone.  He  then  wandered  on  from 
one  topic  of  classical  literature  to 
another,  till  he  suddenly  stopped 
short,  and  turning  to  me,  said,  "Doc- 
tor, I  am  raving  very  absurdly.  I  feel 
I  am ;  but  I  cannot  dismiss  from  my 
thoughUi,  even  though  I  know  I  am 
djinsf,  the  subjects  about  which  my 
mind  has  been  occupied  nearly  all 
my  life  through. — Ohi"  changingthe 
subject  abruptly,  "  tell  me,  doctor, 
do  those  who  die  of  my  disorder  ge- 
nerally continue  in  the  possession  of 
their  intellects  to  the  last?"  I  told 
him  I  thought  they  generally  did. 

"  Then  Tshall  bum  brightly  to  the 
last  I  Thai>k  God !— And  yet,"  with 
a  shudder,  "  it  is  shocking,  too,  to 
find  oneself  gradually  censing  to  ex- 
ist— Doctor,  I  should  recover,  I  am 
sure  I  should,  if  you  were  to  bleed 
me,"  said  he — his  intellects  were 
wandering. 

The  nurse  now  returaed,  and,  to 
my  vexation,  unaccompanied  by  Dr 
,  who  had  gone  that  morning  in- 
to the  country.  I  did  not  send  for 
any  one  else.  His  frame  of  mind 
was  peculiar,  and  very  unsatisfacto- 
ry ;  but  I  thought  it,  on  the  whole, 
better  not  to  disturb  or  irritate  him 
by  alluding  to  a  subject  he  evidently 
disliked.  I  ordered  candles  to  be 
brought,  as  it  was  now  nearly  nine 
o'clock.  "  Doctor,"  »aid  the  dying 
young  man,  in  a  feeble  tone, "  1  think 
you  will  find  a  copy  of  Lac  tan  tins 
lying  on  my  table.  He  has  been  a 
great  favour! t($  with  me.  May  I 
trouble  you  to  read  me  a  passage — 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  seventh 
book— on  the  immortalityof  the  soul  ? 
1  should  like  to  die  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  tliat  noble  truth — if  truth 
it  is — and  I  have  often  read  that  chap- 
ter with  much  satisfaction."  I  went 
to  the  table  and  found  tlic  book — a 
pocket  copy — the  leaves  of  which 
were  ready  turned  down  to  the  very 
page  I  wanted.  I  therefore  read  him, 

VOL,  XXVllU   NO,  CLXXI. 


slowly  and  emphatically,  the  whole 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters,  be- 
ginning, **  Num  est  igitur  summwn  bo* 
num  irmnortalitas^  ad  qaam'capi^m* 
dam,  et  formati  a  prxncipto^  et  mUi 
sumusJ*  When  I  had  got  as  far  M 
the  allusion  to  Cicero's  vacilladng^ 

views,  Mr repeated  with  me* 

sighing,  the  words,  "  harum  inqttit 
sententiarum,  qua:  vera  sit,  Deus  aU^' 
quis  viderit,^* — As  an  instance  of  tlie 

"  Ruling  passiion,  strong  in  death," 

I  may  mention,  though  somewhat  to 
my  own  discredit,  that  he  briskly  cor- 
rected a  false  quantity  which  slipped 
from  me.  "  Allow  me,  doctor?—*  ex^ 
prtit,*  not  *  erpetit.^  "  He  made  no 
other  observation,  when  I  had  con- 
cluded reading  the  chapters  from 
Lactantius,  than,  *'  I  certainly  wish  I 
had  early  formed  fixed  jjirinciples  on 
religious  subjects — ^but  it  is  now  too 
late."  He  then  dropped  asleep,  but 
presently  be^n  murmuring  very  aor- 
rowfully — ''Emma, Emma !  haughty 
one  I  Not  one  look  ? — I  am  dying— 
and  you  don't  know  it— nor  care  Ibr 
me!  *  *  How  beautiful  she 
looked  stepping  from  the  carriMe! 
How  magnifacently  dressed  I  I  tmk. 
she  saw — why  can't  she  love  me? 
She  cannot  love  somebody  else — No 
— madness— no !" — In  tliis  strain  he 
continued  soliloquizing  for  some  mi- 
nutes longer.  It  was  tlie  first  time  I 
had  ever  heard  any  thing  of  the  kind; 
fall  from  him.  At  length  he  asked^ 
"  I  wonder  if  they  ever  came  to  her: 
hands?"  as  if  striving  to  recollect 
something.  The  nurse  whispered  that 
she  had  often  heard  him  talk  in  th9 
night  time  about  this  lady,  and  that 
he  would  go  on  till  he  stopped  in; 
tears.  I  discovered,  from  a  scrap  or. 
two  found  among  his  papers,  after 
his  decease,  that  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed as  Emma,  was  a  young  lady 
in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  of 
couMidenible  beauty,  whom  lie  first 
Kaw  by  accident,  and  fancied  she  had 
a  regard  for  him.  He  had,  in  turn, 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  and 
iio])eIess  passion  for  her.  He  sus- 
pected himself,  that  she  was  whoUy 
unconscious  of  being  the  object  of 
his  almost  frenzied  admiration. 
When  ho  was  asking  "  if  something 
came  to  her  hands,"  I  have  no  doubt 
he  alluded  to  aome  cjcv^n  ^1  x^sum 
\\e  \^  %ft\iX\»>ACt — ^A  >?mNsS«i'^6fcV 
\ow\tift  \t«L^\ftCtt^»*^^^^^  \\k  v« 
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on  a  blank  leaf  of  bis  AristopbaneB, 
probably  formed  a  part.  Tuere  ia 
some  merit  in  tbem,  out  more  extra- 
vagance. 

"  I  could  go  through  the  world  with  thee. 

To  spend  with  thee  eternity ! 

*  «  #  « 

"  To  see  thy  blue  and  passionate  eye, 
Light  on  another  Hcorn  fully. 
But  fix  its  melting  glance  on  me, 
And  blend'* 

**  Read  the  poor  heart  that  throbs  for  thee, 
Imprint  all  o'er  with  thy  dear  name — 
Yet  withering  *neath  a  lonely  flame, 

That  warms  thee  not,  yet  me  consumes !" 

*  •  #  # 

"  Aye,  I  would  have  thee  all  my  own, 
Thy  loTe,  thy  life,  mine,  mine  alone ; 
See  nothing  In  the  world  but  me. 
Since  nought  /  know,  or  lore,  but  thee ! 

"  The  eyes  that  on  a  thousand  fall, 
I  would  collect  their  glances  all. 
And  fling  their  lustre  on  my  soul, 
TIU  it  imbibed,  absorbed  the  whole." 

These  are  followed  by  several 
more  lines;  but  these  will  suffice. 
This  insane  attachment  was  exact- 
ly what  I  might  have  expected  from 
one  of  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
temperament.  To  return,  however, 
once  more.  Towards  eleven  o'clock, 
he  began  to  fail  rapidly.  I  had  my 
fingers  on  his  pulse,  which  beat  very 
feebly,  almost  imperceptibly.  He 
opened  his  eyes  slowly,  and  gazed 
upwards  with  a  vacant  air. 

"  Why  arc  you  taking  the  candles 
away,  nurse  ?"  he  enquired  feebly. 
They  had  not  been  touclied.  His 
cold  fingers  gently  compressed  my 
hand  —  they  were  stiffening  with 
death.  **  Don't,  don't  put  the  candles 
out,  doctor,"  ho  commenced  again, 
looking  at  me,  with  an  eye  on  which 
the  thick  mists  and  shadows  of  the 
irrave  were  settling  fast — they  were 
nlmy  and  glazed. 

"  Don*t  blow  them  out — don't— 
don't !"  he  again  exclaimed,  almost 
inaudibly. 

"  No,  we  will  not ! — My  dear  Mr 
— ,  both  candles  are  burning 
brightly  beside  you,  on  the  table,^ 
I  replied,  tremulously — for  I  saw  the 


aenaea  were  fm^tting  their  func- 
tiona — that  life  and  conaciouaBesB 
were  fast  retiring  I 

**  Well/'  he  murmured  almoat  in* 
articulately,  **  1  am  now  quite  in 
darkness! — Oh,  there  is  aomethiDg 
at  my  heart— cold,  cold! — Doctor, 
keep  them  off!  •—Why— oh,  death—" 
He  ceased.  He  had  spoken  his  laat 
on  earth.  The  intervals  of  reaping 
tion  became  gradually  longer  and 
longer;  and  the  precise  moment 
when  he  ceaaed  to  breathe  at  all 
could  not  be  aacertained.  Yea;  it 
was  all  over.  Poor  Mr  —  was 
dead*    I  ahall  never  forget  him. 

PREPARtNO  FOR  THE  HOUSE ! 

**  Do^  dear  doctor,  be  ao  good  a» 

to  drop  in  at Place,  in  tlie  courae 

of  the  morning,  Inf  accident — for  1 

want  you  to  aee  Mr .  He  haa,  1 

verily  believe,  bid  adieu  to  hia  aenaes 
— for  he  ia  conducting  himself  very 
strangely.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  he 
is  resolved  on  going  down  to  the 
Houae  thia  evenuig,  Tor  the  purpoae 
of  apeaking  on  tlie  — ^—  bill,  and 
will,  I  fear,  act  ao  abaurdly,  aa  to 
make  himaelf  the  laughing-atock  of 
the  whole  country — at  leaat  I  aua- 
pect  aa  much,  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  hia  preparationa.  Ask  to  be  shewn 

up  at  once  to  Mr ^  when  you 

arrive,  and  gradually  direct  the  con- 
veraation  to  politica — ^when  you  will 
soon  see  what  is  the  matter.  But 
mind,  doctor,  not  a  word  of  thia 
note  1  Your  visit  will  be  quite  acei'^ 
dental^  you  know.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  doctor,  yours,  &c  &c." — Such 
was  the  note  put  into  my  liandaby  a 
servant,  aa  my  carriage  was  driving 
off  on  my  first  mommg  round.    1 

knew  Mra ^  the  fair  writer  of  it, 

verv  intimately — aa,  indeed,  the  fft- 
mUiar  and  confidential  atrain  of  her 
note  will  auffice  to  shew.  She  wm 
a  very  amiable  and  clever  woman-^ 
and  would  not  have  complained,  I 
waa  aure,  without  reason.  Wishing, 
therefore,  to  oblige  her  by  a  pronun 
attention  to  her  request,  and  in  the 
full  expectation,  from  what  I  knew 
of  the  worthy  member'a  eccentrici* 
tiea,  of  encountering  acme  aingular 


'  /  once  before  heard  these  strange  words  fall  flrom  the  lips  of  a  dying  patients 
«  Mdjr,    To  me  tbey  snggent  very  unpleasant,  1  may  aay,  fcvrtaV  xVim^L^ta.     What  II 
fo  be  kept  off? 
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8oeue»  I  directed  tlie  horses*  heads 

to  be  turned  towards Place.    I 

reached  the  house  about  twelve  o*- 
clock»  abd  went  up  stairs  at  once  to 
the  dirawing-room,  where  I  under- 
Htood  Mr had  taken  up  quar- 
ters for  the  day.  Hie  servant  open- 
ed the  door  and  announced  me. 

«  Oh— shew  Dr in."  I  en- 
tered. The  object  of  my  visit,  I  may 
just  say»  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of 
a  county  member;  somewhat  incli- 
ned to  corpulency,  with  a  fine,  fresh, 
rubicund,  good-natured  face — and 
that  bluff  md  English  frankness  of 
manner,  which  flmgs  you  back  into 
the  age  of  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long,  grey  wool- 
len morning-gown ;  and,  with  his 
hands  crammed  into  the  hind  pock- 
ets, was  pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro 
from  one  end  of  the  spacious  room 
to  the  other.  At  one  extremity  was 
a  table,  on  which  lay  a  sheet  of  fools- 
cap, closely  written,  and  crumpled 
as  if  with  constant  handling — his  gold 
repeater,  and  a  half-emptied  decanter 
ofsherry,  with  a  wine-glass.  A  glance 
at  all  these  paraphernalia  convinced 
me  of  the  nature  of  Mr  — — 's  occu- 
pation; he  was  committing  his  speech 
to  memory  I 

"  How  d*ye  do— how  d'ye  do,  doc- 
tor ?*'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hearty  but 
hurried  tone;  "  you  must  not  keep 
me  long:  busy — very  busy  indeeo, 
doctor.  I  had  looked  in  by  acci- 
dent, I  assured  him,  and  did  not  in- 
tend to  detain  him  an  instant.  I  re- 
marked that  I  supposed  he  was  busy 
preparin)^  for  the  House. 

"  Ah,  right,  doctor — right  I  Aye,  bv 

,  a  d — d  good  hit,  too  I  I  shall 

peg  it  into  them  to-night,  doctor! 
D— e,  ril  let  them  know  what  an 
English  County  member  is !  I'll  make 
the  House  too  hot  to  hold  them  I" 

Naid  Mr ,  walking  to  and  fro,  at 

an  accelerated  pace.  He  was  evi- 
dently boiling  over  with  excitement 

*'  You  are  going  to  speak  to-night, 

then,  on  the  great question,  I 

suppose  V"  said  I,  hardly  able  to  re- 
press a  smile. 

"  Speak,  doctor?  I'll  burst  on 
them  with  such  a  view-halloo  as  shall 
startle  the  whole  pack !  /'//  shew  my 

Lord what  kind  of  stuff  I'm  made 

of— I  will,  by  !  He  was  plea- 
sed to  tell  tlie  House,  the  other  even* 
in^ — curse  hi»  impudence  I — that 
tlw  two  memhenfoT  ^mmm^ii^  wer^ 


a  mere  couple  of  dumb-bells— he  dl 

by !  But  ril  shew  him  wheth 

or  not  /,  for  one  of  them,  am  to  1 
jeered  and  llamm'd  with  impuni^ 
Ha,  doctor  —  what  d'ye  think  ' 
this  P"  said  he,  hurrying  to  the  tab) 
and  taking  up  the  manuscript  I  ha^ 
mentioned.  He  was  going  to  read 
to  me,  but  suddenly  stopped  the 
and  laid  it  down  again  on  the  tab] 

exclaiming,  "  Nay,  d e,  I  know 

off  by  this  time — so  listen  I  Have 
ye,  doctor  I" 

After  a  pompous  hem  I  hem  I  1 
commenced,  and  with  infinite  enerf 
and  boisterousness  of  manner,  ret 
ted  the  whole  oration.  It  was  cc 
tainly  a  wonderful — a  matchleaa  p€ 
for mance— parcelled  out  with  ang 
adherence  to  the  rules  of  ancle 
rhetoric  As  he  proceeded,  he  ret 
ted  such  astounding  absurdities' 
such  preposterous,  high-flown,  Boi 
bastes-f urioso  declamations— as,  hi 
it  but  been  uttered  in  the  Houi 
would  assuredly  have  procured  tl 
triumphant  speaker  six  or  seven  di 
tinct  rounds  of  convulsive  laughta 
Had  I  not  known  well  the  simplid 
and  sincerity— the  perfect  bmhom 

—of  Mr ,  I  should  have  suppose 

he  was  hoaxing  me — but  I  assured 
suspected  he  was  himself  the  hoaxi 
party — ^the  joking-post  of  some  wit 
wag  who  had  determined  to  affo] 
the  House  a  night's  sport  at  po< 

Mr ^'s  expense  1  Indeed  I  nevi 

in  my  life  listened  to  such  pitiful 
puerile — such  almost  idiotic  gali 
matia.  I  felt  certain  it  could  nevi 
have  been  the  composition  of  fo: 

hunting  Mr !  1  nere  was  a  had 

nied  quotation  from  Horace^ — fro 
the  Septuagint,  (!)  and  from  Locki 
and  then  a  scampering  through  tl 
whole  flowery  realms  of  rhetoric 
ornament — and  a  glancing  at  eve] 
topic  of  foreign  or  domestic  polk 
that  could  conceivably  attract  the  fl 
tention  of  the  most  erratic  fancy.  ] 
short  there  never  before  was  such 
speech  composed  since  the  wor] 
began !  And  this  was  tlie  sort  of  thii 

that  poor  Mr actually  intendc 

to  deliver  that  memorable  evening: 
tlie  House  of  Commons !  As  for  m; 
self,  I  could  not  control  my  risib' 
faculties ;  but  accompanied  the  per 
ration  with  a  perfect  shout  of  lau^ 

tet  I  Mi \i£A.  ^ftNrcL  ^'fe  '^w^ 

^w\^c\v\Lfe>QaAX«ViX«^>EDNft  ^^ 


Pauagti  from  lAe  Diaiy  (f  ahte  PAjfiieiai 


ISept. 


in  full  cliorud,  slapping  me  on  l1i« 
shoulder,  and  exclainiing— "  Ah  ! 
d — -t,  doctor,  1  knew  you  would 
like  it  I  It'n  just  llic  iliiug— i»u't  it? 
There  will  bt!  no  KUudinjj  nic  nC  the 

next  vliK'tioa  for sliire,  if  1  can 

onlv  deliver  all  this  iu  tliu  House  to- 
night!  OldTunipeony.tliat'BttoiDgto 
•tart  against  nie,  backfd  by  tlie  mn- 
Dufociuring  iiil^rcKt — won't  come  up 
— wd  you  see  if  Le  docs '. — Oirne  it  I 
I  thouglit  it  wa£  ill  me — and  would 
come  otti,  aome  of  tliesu  days. — Tliey 
fihall  have  it  all  (o-iiight — they  hIihII, 

by  . !  Only  be  on  the  look-out 

for  the   morning   paprrs,   doctor- 


poK  he  caught  an  tinfortuiiate  smile 
or  a  mirk  on  my  face — for  he  came 
up  to  me,  and  in  a  coaxing  tiut  dio- 
turbed  manner,  said—"  Now,  come, 
come,  doctor— doctor,  no  humbug! 
I  feel  well  enough  all  overt  D-; — e, 
1  Kilt  apeak  in  the  House  to-niglif, 
come  what  may,  that's  flat!  Why, 
ttiere'llbeaeeneral  election  in  n  fi-w 
uoDlhs,  andit'a  of  consequenee  for 
me  to  DO  something— to  make  a 
figure  in  the  House.     Besides— it  ii 

a  great  constitutional" 

"  Well,  well,  Mr ,  undoubted' 

1y  ^ou  must  please  younielf,"  aald  I, 


iwly;    ' 


eyoi 
it  a 


t  thould — 


thafs  all !"  and  lie  set  off,  walking     you'll  remember  I  did  my  dulv,  and 
rapidly,  witli  long  Btrides,  from  ouo     wnmn;!    vmi  hnv  tn  mmri  iii" — 
end  of  die  room  to  the  other.     I  be- 
gan to  Iw  apprelien»ive  that  there 

WKa  too  much  ground  for  Mrs 'e 

suspicions,  tlkat  lie  had  literally  "  ta- 
ken leave  of  his  scutes."  Recollect- 
ing, at  length,  the  object  of  my  visit, 
t^ich  Ihii  amusing  exhibition  I  have 
been  attempting  to  describe  had  al- 
most driven  from  my  memory,  I 
todeuvoured  to  think,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  of  some  sclieme  for  di- 
verting hiu  from  his  purpose,  and 
preventing  the  lamentable  exposure 
I  prppariug   for  himtielt'.     ' 


warned  you  how  to  avert  it!" 
"  Hem,  Bliem  t"  he  qaculated,  with 
a  somewhat  puzzled  air.  I  thought 
I  had  succeeaed  in  shaking  }iis  pur- 

tose.  I  was,  however,  too  sanguine 
k  my  expectationa.  "  I  must  bid 
you  good  morotng,  doctor.  1  mnH 
apeak !  1  teill  try  i^  to-night,  at  all 
events;— but  Til  be  calm — 1  will! 
And  if  I  ikould  die— but  d—  that's 
impotiible,  you  know  1  But  if  I 
should — why,  it  will  be  a  martyr's 
death ;  I  sliall  die  a  patriot — ha,  ha, 
ha!  Good  morning,  doctor."  He  led 
~   '~    the  door,  laughing,    >a    he 


could  tliink  of  nothing  else  than  at-     went,  but  not  so  hesrtdy  or  boistei 

"'■"'*  "    -— ■-.     —     ously  as  formerly.    I  was  hurrying 

down  stairs,  when  Mr reopened 

the  drawing-room  door,  and  called 
out,  "  Doctor,  doctor,  just  he  so 
good  as  to  look  inon  my  good  lady 


tacking  him  ou  a  sore  iio 
on  which  he  had  been  nipped  for 
years,  and  not  without  reason — an 
hereditary  tendency  to  apoplexy. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  1,  "  this       „ 

cxutement  will  destroy  you — you     before  you  go.    .She's  somewhere 
will  tiring  on  a  lit  of  apoplexy,  if  you     about  the  house — in  her  boudoir,  I 


go  on  fur  an  hour  longer,  iu  this^ 
—you  will  indeed  !"  He  stood  still, 
changed  colour  a  little,  and  stam- 
mered, "  Wlml !    eh,   d- 


plexy !    Yoi 


t  say  BO,  doctor?     witii  a 


dare  say.  She's  not  quite  well  thin 
morning — a  fit  of  the  vapours — hem ! 
You  understand  me,  doctor?"  put- 
^g  his  finger  to  the  side  of  his  noae. 


Hem!  how  is  my  pulse?"  extending 
his  wrist.  1  felt  it — looked  at  my 
watch,  and  shook  my  head. 
-  "  Eh — what,  doctor!  Neicmarke/' 
eh?'.'  said  he,  with  an  alarmed  air — 
meaning  to  ask  me  whether  his  pulse 
was  beating  rapidlv. 

■  "  It  is,  indeed,  Mr .    It  beats 

upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 


I  could  not  help 


a  julaute,'.'  Lreplied,  still  keeping  my     commentary  on  yc 


iling  at  the  reciprocal  anxiety  for 
each  other's  health  simultaneously 
manifested  by  tliis  worUiy  couple. 

"  Well,  doctor,  am  not  I  right?" 

exclaimed  Mrs ,  in  a  low  tone, 

opening  the  dining-room  dour,  and 
beckoning  me  in. 

"  Yes,  mdeei^titadam.  My  inter- 
..! [;^(]g  jjjjig  (]|^,  g  running 


s  wrist,  and  my  eyes  ri- 
veted on  niv  wBtfh— for  I  dared  not 
trust  myselt'witliluokiiigiu  his  coun- 
teBttacp.  He  started  from  lue  with- 
out  uttorins  a  Hyllable;  hurried  to 
the  table,  pimredont  a^lfflss  of  wine. 


ei^gaged. 


did  you  RndfiiQ 
doctor? — Learnini;  his  sf^ 
calls  it— eh?"  H.'iiiiuired  the  Indy, 
willi  a  chogrined  air,  which  was 
beiehtmied,  vhen  I  recounted  what 
had^MMdup*"^ ;■  ^ 
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tor,  I  am  teady  to  expire  with  vexa< 

tiou  to  see  Mr acting  so  foolish- 

\y.  But  it  U  all  owing  to  that  odious 

Vv ,  the  village  rector,  who  is 

up  iu  town  now,  and  an  immense 

crony  of   Mr  ^"s.    I  suspected 

there  was  something  brewing  be- 
tween them;  for  they  have  Deen 
laying  their  wise  heads  together  for 
a  week  past.  Did  not  he  repeat  the 
speech  to  you,  doctor  ? — the  whole 
of  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  madam,  lie  did,"  I 
replied,  smiling  at  the  recollection. 

"  Ah — hideous  rant  it  ws»,  I  dare 
say  I — ril  tell  you  a  secret,  doctor. 
I  know  it  was  every  word  composed 
by  that  abominable  old  addle-head, 

l)r ;  a  doodle  that  he  is ! — (I 

wonder  what  brought  him  up  from 
his  parish !  V— And  It  is  he  that  has 
inflamed  Mr 's  fancy  with  ma- 
king a  great  hit  in  the  House,  as  they 
call  it.  Tliat  precious  piece  of  stuiT 
which  they  call  a  speech,  poor  Mr 

has  l)een  learning  for  this  week 

past;  and  has  several  times  woke 
me  iu  the  night  with  ranting  snatches 

of  it."    I  beffged  Mrs not  to 

take  it  so  seriously. 

"  Now,  tell  me  candidly,  Dr , 

did  you  ever  hear  such  nonsense  in 
your  life  'f  It  is  all  tliat  country  par- 
son's small-beer  trash  !  Fm  sure  our 
name  will  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  tlio 
papers  in  England,  for  a  fortnight  to 
come!"  I  said,  I  was  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  die  truth 
of  wtiat  she  was  saying. 

"  Really,"  she  contiuued,  pressing 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  '*  I  ft^cl 
quite  poorly  myself,  with  agitation 
at  the  thought  of  to-nighf  s  'f^rce. 
Did  you  attempt  to  dissuade  him  ? 
You  might  have  frightened  him  with 
a  hint  or  two  about  his  tendency  to 
apoplexy,  you  know." 

'*  I  did  my  utmost,  madam,  I  as- 
sure you ;  and  certainly  startled  him 
not  a  little.  But,  alas,  he  rallied,  and 
good-humouredly  sent  me  from  the 
room,  telling  me,  that,  if  the  effort 
of  speaking  killcdl^him,  he  should 
share  the  fate  of  Lord  Chatham,  or 
something  of  that  sort." 

"  Preposterous !"  exclaimed  Mrs 


almost  shedding  tears  wi 
vexation.  ^  But,  entre  nous,  doctc 
c^uld  not  you  think  of  any  things 
hem ! — something  in  the  medical  wi 
— to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Hou 
to-night  ? — A— a  sleeping  draught 
eh,  doctor?" 

^  Really,  my  dear  madam,"  B^d 
seriously,  **  I  should  not  feel  jiu' 
fied  iu  going  so  far  as  that" 
.  "  Oh,  dear,  dear  doctor,  what  pc 
siblc  harm  can  there  be  in  it  ?  I 
consent  to  my  wishes  for  once,  ax 
I  shall  be  eternally  obliged  to  y6 
Do  order  a  simple  slcepiuf^  draugl 
— strong  enougn  to  keep  him  in  w 
till  live  or  six  o'clock  in  the  mor 
in^ — and  I  will  myself  slip  it  iuto  h 
wine  at  dinncr."-^In short,  there  wi 
no  resisting  the  importunities  at 
distress  of  so  fine  a  woman  as  Mi 

;  so  I  ordered  about  five-an< 

thirty  drops  of  laudtouin,  in  a  HU 
sirup   and  water.     But,  alas,   th 

scheme  was  frustrated  by  Mr '^ 

two  hours  afterwards,  unexpected) 
ordering  the  carriage,  (while  Mi 

was  herself  gone  to  procai 

his  quietus,)  and  leaving  M'ord  li 
should  dine  with  some  membei 
that  evening  at  Brookes*8.  After  al 
however,  a  luckv  accident  accon 

Slished  Mrs s  wishes,  tliough 
eprived  her  husband  of  that  ojppoi 
tuuity  of  wearing  the  laurels  of  pa] 
liamentary  eloquence;   for  the  m 
nistry,  finding  the  measure  again 

which  Mr bad  intended  to  lev( 

his  oration,  to  be  extremely  umw 
pulan  and  anticipating  that  tnc 
should  be  (!<^  beat,  wisely  po6 
poif^d  it  sine  die. 

DUELLING.* 

I  had  been  invited  by  young  Lew 
-,  the  nobleman  mcntionca  in  m 


former  chapter,  to  spend  the  latti 
part  of  my  last  college-vacation  wil 
Ills  lordship  at  his  shooting-box  1 

shire.     As  his  desthied  profei 

sion  was  the  army,  he  had  already 
tolerably  numerous  retinue  of  mil 
tary  fritmds,  several  qf  whom  iTei 
engaged  to  join  us  on-'our  arrival  i 
«-*— ;  s6  that  wc  anticipated  a  vei 


IU  the  Diiu'y  us  frtr  buck  as  iiotfly  twtnty-ft'i«  ^'timiJa^a  \  iaAY^ww  'eA\v^^p^JD^ 
Mine  liiiie  eu^uiry,  t||R«  tlien  !«.  BO  oue  now^itVik^  ^Yuha  Au^VRflfi^  «»»^  ^** ' 
»i  reading  this  montlii^        '       -•* 
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gay  and  jovial  season.  Our  expec- 
tations were  not  diuappointed.  What 
with  shooting,  fisliing,  and  riding, 
abroad — billiards,  songs,  and  high 
feeding,  at  home,  our  days  and  nights 
glided  as  merrily  away  as  fun  and 
nrolic  would  make  them.  One  of 
the  many  schemes  of  amusement  de- 
vised by  our  party,  was  giving  a  sort 
of  military  subscription-ball  at  the 

small  town  of ,  from  which  we 

were  distant  not  more  than  four  or 

five  miles.  All  my  Lord 's  party, 

of  course,  were  to  be  there,  as  well 
as  several  others  of  his  friends,  scat- 
tered at  a  little  distance  from  him  in 
the  country.  On  tlie  appointed  day 
all  went  off  admirably.  The  little 
town  of  —  absolutely  reeled  be- 
neath the  unusual  excitement  of 
music,  dancing,  and  universal  fating. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  sort  of  miniature 
carnival,  which  the  inhabitants,  for 
several  reasons,  but  more  especially 
the  melancholy  one  I  am  going  to 
mention,  have  not  yet  forgotten.  It 
is  not  very  wonderful,  that  all  the 
rustic  beauty  of  the  place  was  there. 
Many  a  village  belle  was  there,  in 
truth,  panting  and  fluttering  with  de- 
lightea  agitation  at  the  unusual  at- 
tentions of  their  handsome  and  agree- 
able partners ;  for  there  was  not  a 
young  military  member  of  our  party 
but  merited  the  epithets.  As  for  my- 
self, being  cursecl — as  I  once  before 
hinted — with  a  very  insignificant  per- 
son, and  not  the  most  attractive  or 
communicative  manners — being  ut- 
terly incapable  of  pourincr  that  soft 
delicious  nonsense — that  fascinating, 
searching,  small-tnlk,  which  has  sto- 
len so  often  right  through  a  lady's 
ear,  into  the  very  centre  of  her  heart 
-^being  no  hand,  I  say,  at  this,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  dancing  a  set  or 
two  with  a  young  woman,  whom  no- 
body else  seemed  incHned  to  lead 
out ;  and  continued,  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  more  a  spectator  than  a 
partaker  of  the  gaieties  of  the  scene. 
There  was  one  girl  there — the  daugh- 
ter of  a  reputable  retired  trades- 
man— of  singular  beauty,  and  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name 

of  "   Tha  Blur  Bell  of ."     Of 

course,  she  was  the  ()bject  of  uni- 
versal  admiration,  nnd  JitiTally  be- 
ie^edthe  whoie  oioningwith  appli- 
tt/ong  for  "  the  honour  of  her  hand." 


was  perfectly  beauUful.  Her  com* 
plexion  was  of  dazzling  purity  and 
transparence — ^her  symmetrical  fea- 
tures of  a  placid  bust-like  character, 
which,  however,  would  perhaps  have 
been  considered  insipid,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  brilliant  pair  of  large,  lan- 
guishing, soft^  blue  eyes,  resembling 

— "  blue  water-lilies,  when  the  breeze 
Maketh  the  cryntai  waters  round  them 
tremble," 

which  it  was  almost  madness  to  look 
upon.  And  then  her  light  auburn 
hair,  which  hung  in  loose  and  easy 
curls,  and  settled  on  each  cheek  like 
a  soft  golden  cloud  flitting  past  the 
moon  r  Her  figure  was  in  Keeping 
with  her  countenance  —  slender, 
graceful,  and  delicate— with  a  most 
exquisitely  turned  foot  and  ankle. 
I  have  spent  so  many  words  about 
her  description,  because  I  have  never 
since  seen  any  woman  that  I  thought 
equalled  her ;  and  because  her  beau- 
ty was  the  cause  of  what  I  am  about 
to  relate.  She  riveted  the  attention 
of  all  our  party,  except  my  young 

host,  Lord ,  who  adhered  all  the 

evening  to  a  sweet  creature  he  had 
selected  on  first  entering  the  room. 
I  observed,  however,  one  of  our 
party,  a  dashing  young  captain  in 
the  Guards,  highly  connectea,  and  of 
handsome  and  prepossessing  person 
and  manners,  and  a  gentleman,  of 
nearly  equal  personal  pretensions, 

who  had  been  invited  from  

Hall,  his  father's  seat,  to  exceed 
every  one  present  in  their  attentions 
to  sweet  Mary ;  and  as  she  occa- 
sionally smiled  on  one  or  the  other  of 
tlie  rivals,  I  saw  the  countenance  of 
either  alternately  clouded  with  dis- 
pleasure.   Captain was  solicit- 

mg  her  hand  for  the  last  set — a  coun- 
try dancre — when  his  rival,  (whom, 
for  distinction's  sake,  I  shall  call 
Trevor,  tliough  that,  of  course,  is 
very  far  from  his  real  namc^.atep- 
litnu;  up  to  her,  seized  her  hand,  and 
said,  m  rather  a  sharp  and  quick 
tone,  '*  Captdn  — ^,  she  has  pro- 
mised me  the  last  set ;  I  beg,  there- 
fore, you  will  resign   her* — I  am 

right.  Miss V"  he  enquired  of 

tlie  ffirl,  who  blushingly  replied,  "  I 
tliink  I  did  promisi*  Mr  Trevor — but 
I  would  donee  w\tVv  both,  if  I  could. 
Captain,  you  ate  not  anp^  vVLYvm^*, 
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plied,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis ;  and 
after  directing  an  eye,  which  kindled 
like  a  star,  to  his  more  successful  rival, 
retired  haughtily  a  few  paces,  and 
soon  afterwards  left  the  room.  A 
strong  conviction  seized  me,  that 
even  this  small  and  trifling  incident 
would  be  attended  with  mischief  be^ 
tweeu  those  two  haughty  and  undis- 
ciplined spirits;  for  I  occasionally 
saw  Mr  Trevor  turn  a  moment  from 
his  beautiful  partner,  and  cast  a  stem 
enquiring  glance  round  the  room,  as 

if  in  search  of  Captain .    I  saw 

he  had  noticed  tne  haughty  frown 

with  which  the  Captain  had  retired. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 

accompanied  Lord  to  this  ball 

were  engaged  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  Sunday  evening."  Mr  Trevor 
and  the  Captain  Twho,  I  think,  I  men- 
tioned, was  staying  a  few  dajrs  with 
his  lordship)  would  meet  at  tliis 
party ;  and  1  determined  to  watch 

their  demeanour.    Captain was 

at  the  window,  when  Mr  Trevor,  on 
horseback,  attended  by  his  groom, 
alighted  at  the  door,  and  on  seeing 
who  it  was,  walked  away  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  with  an  air  of  assu- 
med indifference;  but  I  caught  his 
quick  and  restless  glance  invariably' 
directed  at  the  door  through  whicn 
Mr  Trevor  would  enter.  They  sa- 
luted each  other  with  civility — rather 
coldly,  I  thought — but  there  was  no- 
thing particularly  marked  in  the  man- 


the  most  beautiful  girl  we  have  any 
of  us  seen  for  this  year — ^Ha !  I  see 
all  anticipate  me — so,  to  be  short— 

here  is  the  health  of  Mary ,  the 

Blue  Bell  of 1"  It  was  drunk 

with  acclamation.  I  thought  I  per* 
ceived  Captain  — *s  handC  however, 
shake  a  little,  as  he  lifted  his  glass  to 
his  mouth. 

''  Who  is  to  return  thanks  for  her  ?" 
— **  Her  favourite  beau,  to  be  sure."— 
"  Who  is  he  ?"— "  Legs— rise— lem 
—whoever  he  is !"  was  shouted,  asK- 
ed,  and  answered,  in  a  breath.  ^'  (Xi 
— Trevor  is  the  happy  man— there'a 
no  doubt  of  that— ne  monopolised 
her  all  the  evening — ^J  could  not  get 
her  hand  once,"  exclaimed  one  near 
Mr  Trevor—"  Nor  F*— "  Nor  I"— 
echoed  several.  Mr  Trevor  looked 
with  a  delighted  and  triumphant  air 
round  the  room,  and  seemed  about 
to  rise,  but  there  ^I'as  a  cry — ^"  No- 
Trevor  is  not  the  man—/  say  Cap- 
tain —  is  the  favourite  T* — "  Aye 
—ten  to  one  on  the  Captain  I"  roared 
a  young  hero  of  Ascot.  ^  StuiF— 
stuff!*'  muttered  the  Captain,  kar- 
riedly  cutting  an  apple  to  fritten^— 
and  now  and  then  casting  a  fierce 
glance  towards  Mr  Trevor.  There 
were  many  noisy  maintainers  of  both 
Trevor  and  the  Captain. 

"  Come — come,  gentlemen,"  aald 
a  young  Cornish  baronet,  good-h^- 
mourediy,  seeing  the  two  young  if^fi 
appearea  to  view  the  affair  very  ie- 
riously — **  The  best  way,  since  I 


ner  of  eitlier.  About  twenty  sat  down 

to  dinner.    All  promised  to  ^o  off    dare  be  sworn  the  girl  herself  doea 

well — for  the  cooking  was  admirable    not  know  which  she  likes  besty  will 


— the  wines  first-rate,  and  conversa- 
tion brisk  and  various.  Captain  * 
and  Mr  Trevor  were  seated  at  some 
distance  from  each  other — ^the  former 
was  my  next  neighbour.  The  cloth 
was  not  removed  tilla  few  minutes  af- 
ter eight — when  a  dessert  and  a  fresh 
and  large  supply  of  wine  were  intro- 
duced. The  late  ball,  of  course,  was 
a  prominent  topic  of  conversation ; 
and  after  a  few  of  the  usual  bachelor 
toMtB  had  been  drunk  with  noisy 
outhnfliaaiD,  and  we  all  felt  the  ele- 
vating influence  of  the  wine  we  had 
been  drinking,  Lord  —  stood  up, 
and  said — **'  ^ow,  my  dear  (ellowe— 
I  have  a  toast  in  my  eye  that  will 
delight  you  all— so,  bumpers,  gen- 
tlemen— bumners  J — up  to  the  very 
brim, — no  inako  sure  your  glaaaea 
are  full—while  Ipnipose  to  you  the 
hoaltb  of  a  beaimmf  nav,  bm  —  \ 


■_  .^.aua- 


nay,  by 


be  to  toss  up  who  shall  be  ^ven 
the  credit  of. her  beau  I"  A  loud 
laugh  followed  this  droll  proposal  i 
in  which  all  joined  except  Trevor 
and  the  Captain.  The  fatter  had 
poured  out  some  claret  while  Sir 
^—  was  speaking,  and  sipped  it  with 
an  air  of  assumed  carelessnesa.  I 
observed,  however,  tliat  he  never  re- 
moved his  eye  from  his  glass — and 
that  his  face  was  pale— as  if  from 
some  strong  internal  emotion.  Mr 
Trevor's  demeanour,  however,  alto 
indicated  considerable  embarraas- 
ment ;  but  he  waa  <dder  than  the  Gq»- 
tain,  and  had  much  more  command  of 
manner.  I  waa  amased,  for  my  own 
part,  to  see  tiiem  take  u\^  wdbL  «b 
vnMg^\^<c»DX  %SSa^\  «i^  wer\sv»&L^  %>» 

muc\i  qI  ^  *«'«*^^"*^^  « 


•  ^4 
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certainly  tancica  you 
favourite.  Captain  ;  for  I  saw  her 
blush  with  satisfaction  when  rou 
smieezcd  her  hand,"  I  whispered. 
"You  are  right,  — ^,"  he  answered, 
with  aforccd  smile.— **  I  don't  think 
Trevor  can  liavc  any  pretensions  to 
her  favour."     The  noisiness  of  the 

Sarty  was  now  subsidincr — and  no- 
ody  knew  why  an  air  of  blank  em- 
barrassment seemed  to  pervade  all 
present, 
"  Upon  my  honour, crcntlemen,  this 


The  very  next    morning  she  told 
•mm)' 


me 


"  The  very  next  moniing !"  shout- 
ed Captain  ,  "  why,  what  tbe 

could  vou  have  wanted  with 

Marj' the  next  morning  ?" 

"  Tliat  is  my  affakt  Captain — not 


yours.    And  since  you  will  have  it 
out,  I  tell  you,  for  your  consolation, 
that  Mary  and  I  have  met  every  day 
since !"  said  Mr  Trevor,  loudly,  even 
vehemently.    He  Ava»  getting  a  little 
IS  a  vastly  silly  affair  altogether,  and    flvstcrtd,  as  the  phrase  is,  with  wine, 
quite  unworthy  such  a  stir  as  it  has     which  he  was  pouring  down,  glass 
excited,"  said  Mr  Trevor :  "  but  as  so     after  glass,  or  ot  course  he  could  ne- 


much  notice  has  been  taken  of  it,  I 
cannot  help  saying,  though  it  is  mon- 
strously absurd,  perhaps,  that  I  think 

the  beautiful  •  Blue  Boll  of '  is 

mine — mine  alone !  1  believe  I  have 
good  gi'ound  for  saying  1  am  the  sole 
winner  of  the  prize,  and  have  distan- 
ced my  military  competitor,"  conti- 
nued Mr  Trevor,  turning  to  Captain 
— ,  with  a  grim  air,  which  was  very 
foreign  to  his  real  feelings,"  though  his 


ver  have  made  such  an  absurd — such 
an  unusual  disclosure. 

**  Trevor,  I  must  say  you  act  very 
meanly  iu  telling  us, — if  it  really  is 
so,"  said  the  Captain, with  an  intcoBc- 
ly  chagrined  and  mortified  air ;  "  and 
—  if  you  intend  to  ruin  tliat  sweet 
and  innocent  creature — I  shall  take 
leave  to  say,  that  you  are  a — a — a— 
curse  on  it,  it  will  out — a  villain !" 
continued  Uie  ('aptain,  slowly  and 
deliberately.    My  heart  flew  up  to 


bright  eyes — his  debonair  demeanour 

— tnat  fascinating  je  ne  sais  qitoi  of    my  tliroatj!  where    it    fluttered  as 

his" though  it  would  have  choked  me. 


"  Trevor !  Don't  be  insolent!"  ex- 
claimed the  Captain  sternly,  redden- 
ing with  pasnion. 

**  Insolent  !  Captain  ?— \Miat  the 
deuce  do  you  mean  ?  I'm  sure  you 
don't  want  to  <iuarrel  with  me — oh, 
it's  imposKible  I  If  1  have  said  what 
was  offensive,  bv  ,   I  did  not 


mean  it — and,  as  we  said  at  Rug]»y, 

indictwn  ptita — and  there's  an  end  of    his  half-emptied  glass  in  his  hand. 


There  was  an  instant  and  dead  si- 
lence. 

"  A  villain — did  vou  say.  Captain  ? 
and  accuse  me  of  meanness  r'*  en- 
quired Mr  Tr(?vor,  coolly,  while  the 
colour  suddenly  faded  from  his  dark- 
ening features;  and  rising  from  his 
chair,  he  stepped  forwardjand  stood 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Captain,  with 


It.  But  as  for  my  smart  little  Blue 
Bell,  1  know — am  perfectly  certain — 
aye,  spite  of  the  Ca])tain's  dark  looks 
—that  I  am  the  happy  man.  So,  gen- 
tlemen, dejure  and  de  facto — forher, 
I  return  you  thanks."  He  sate  down. 
There  was  so  much  kindness  in  his 
manner,  and  he  had  so  handsomely 
disavowed  any  intentions  of  hurting 

Captain ^'s  feellnffs,  that  1  hoped 

the  young  Hotspur  beside  me  was 
quieted.    Not  so,  however. 

**  Trevor,"  said  he,  in  a  hurried 
tone,  **  you  are  mistaken — ^vou  are, 
by !  You  don't  know  wfiat  pass- 
ed between  Mary 


which,  however,  was  not  observed 
by  him  he  addressed.  "  Yes,  sir,  I 
did  say  so,"  replied  the  Captain, flmi- 
ly— "  and  what  then  r" 

"  Then,  of  course^jToiLWill  see  tlie 
necessity  of  apologizmg/A^  it  inntant- 
ly,"  rejoined  ME^SEoTHlrio.i  AA  i 

'<  As  I  am  not1M^^%'M^3Vf^-! 
vor,  of  saying  whl^nquir^  ifili  |^pN»- 
lo^y,  I  have  none  to  offer/*  said  Capn- 

tarn ,  drawing  himself  up  in  hisi 

chair,  and  eyeing  Mr  Trevor  with  a 
steady  look  of  composed  intrepidity. 

**  Then,  Captain,  don't  exwtcX  ne 

to  apologize  for  this  !"  thundered  Mr 

and  myself    Trevor,  at  the  same  time  hiirlin||^ilii» 


i^st  evrn/n/r.  On  mv-word  and  ho-  ;  glass,  wine  and  all,  at  the  Captain'H 
not/r,  she  told  mc  she  wished  she"'  head.  ParX  ol  thevjm^feW  ow  uwe^ 
'ouM  be  off  her  engagement  i^^ith  ''butthegABB«d«»raiBX\\\ft«»«^Vl%v- 
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Mtarted  aside  on  seeing  Mr  Trevor's 
intention.  A  mist  seemed  to  cover 
my  eyes,  as  I  saw  every  one  present 
rising  from  his  chair.  The  room  was, 
of  course,  in  an  uproar.  The  two  who 
liad  quarrelled  were  the  only  calm 
persons  present.  Mr  Trevor  remain- 
ed standing  on  the  same  spot  with 
his  arms  folded  on  his  breast ;  while 

Captain  caHidy  wiped  off  the 

stanis  of  wine  from  his  shirt-ruffles 
and  white  waistcoat,  walked  up  to 
fjord  — ,  who  was  at  but  a  yard  or 
two's  distance,  and  enquired,in  alow 
tone  of  voice,  **  Your  Lordship  has 
]ustols  here,  of  course  ?  We  had  bet- 
ter settle  this  little  matter  now,  and 
here,  ("aptain  V ,  you  will  kind- 
ly do  what  is  necessary  for  me  *r" 

"  Mv  dear  fellow,  be  calm !  This 
is  realfy  a  very  nltsurd  quarrel— like- 
ly to  be  a  dreadful  business,  though  !*• 
replied  his  Lordship,  with  great  agi- 
tation. "  Come,  shak'e  hands,  and  oe 
friends  I — Come,  don't  let  a  trum- 
pery dinner  brawl  lead  to  bloodshed 
— and  in  my  house,  too !  —Make  it  up 
like  men  of  sense" 

"  That,  your  Lordship  of  course 
knows  as  well  as  I  do,  is  impossible. 

Will  you.  Captain  V ,  oe  good 

enough  to  bnng  the  pistols?  You 
will  nnd  them  in  his  Lordship's 
shooting  gallery — we  had  better  ad- 
journ there,  by  the  way,  eh?"  en- 
quired the  ('aptain,  coolly— he  had 
seen  many  of  these  affairs  ! 

"  Then,  bring  them — bring  them, 
by  all  means."—"  In  God's  name, 
let  this  quarrel  be  settled  on  the 
spot!"  exclaimed  — — ,  and  — , 
and  — . 

"  We  all  know  they  must  fight — 
that's  as  clear  as  the  sun — so  the 
sooner  the  better  I"  exclaimed  the 

Honounible  Mr ^  a  hot-headed 

cousin  of  Lord 


"  Eternal  on rses 
groaned  Ma  Lords 
l>loodsheA'<fc''1^! 


vor 


silly  slut  r 
ere  will  be 
dear  Tro- 

t\emBSiff^Ui''\ii\th  seven  or  eight 
peopl6(i''r«Mittd  *Lim,  was  conver- 
sing cm  tiie  affhir,  with  perfect  com- 
posure ;'i^"do,  I  implore — I  beg — I 
supplicate,  that  you  would  leave  mr 
house!  Ohl^-don't  let  it  be  said  1 
ask  |>eop]e  If^  to  kill  one  another ! 
Why  maf  not  this  wretched  busin^a 
bo  mad&fip  ?-^By ,  It  thnli  be  " 


deavoured  to  draw  him  towards  the. 
spot  where  Captain  — —  was  stand- 
ing. 

"  Your  Lordship  is  very  good,  but 
it's  useless/'  rejiJied  Mr  Trevor, 
struggling  to  disengage  his  arm  from 
that  of  Lord  — .  **  Your  Lordship 
knows  the  business  mwt  be  settles, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  My  friend 

Sir :  has  undertaken  to  do  what 

is  correct  on  the  occasion.  Comet'- ad- 
dressing the  young  baronet,  "awij! 

and  join  Captain  V ."    All  |Uf 

was  uttered  with  real  nonchalance  t 
Somebody  present  told  him,  that  the 
C*aptain  was  one  of  the  betit  shots  in 
England— could  hit  a  sixpence  at  ten 
yards'  distance.  "  Can  be,  by  —  P** 
said  he  with  a  smile,  without  enii* 
cing  the  slightest  symptoms  of  trepi- 
dation. **  uhy,  then,  I  may  as  well 
make  my  will,  for  I'm  as  blind  as  • 
mole !— Ha !  I  have  it."  Ho  walked 
out  from  among  those  who  were 
standing  round  him,  and  strode  lip 
to  Captain  — ,  who  was  conim- 
sing  earnestly  with  one  or  two  of  bis 
brother  officers. 

"  Captain ;*  said  Mr  Trefor, 

firmly,  extending  hisright  hand,  wiUi 
his  glove  half  drawn  on.  Tlie  Cap- 
tain turned  suddenly  towards  hidi 
with  a  furious  scowl.  '*  I  am  told 
you  are  a  dead  shot — eh  ?" 

«  Well,  sir,  and  wliat  of  that  ?*'  en- 
quired the  Captain,  hau^^htily,  and 
with  some  curiosity  in  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  You  know  I  am  short-sighted, 
blind  as  a  beetle,  and  not  very  well 
used  in  shooting  matters"—*-  Everr 
one  present  started,  and  looked  witk 
surprise  and  displeasure  at  the  speak- 
er ;  and  one  muttered  in  my  ear-^ 

"  Eh — d ! — Trevor  shewing  the- 

white  feather  ?  I  am  aatonwhed !" 

'*  Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  oil 
this,  sir  ?"  enquired  the  Captain,  witb 
a  contemptuous  sneer. 

**  Ob,  merely  that  we  ought  not  to 
fight  on  unequal  terms.  Do  you 
tfunkijBiy  good  sir,  1  will  stand  to  be 
shot^  without  having  a  cbmce  df  • 
retumhig  the  favour  ?  I  bavetpiaejr,  "^ 
therefonLn^^relyytbatsinoe  tbis  qoar* 
rel  is  of  your  ^^Kn  seeking-^^d 
your  oym!  i — i — ^b.  folly  vulgrbae 


brouffht  it.  about^L^^baXV  VnosjBw 
-%A^  ^jct  w»  ^\a&^^'  "** 


mufihe,  vehementlj}  and,  puttinff  bW^^  cm^w^,  ^\wifia»^  V\%  x^^ 
Mrm  i'ato  tbta  of  Ar  Trevw,  he  w-    flteXf  «t  AwiA-.  *  ^^>*^  V^  ^ 
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to  hell  toj;ether— if  we  go  at  all — that 
is  some  cousolation." 

"  Infamous !" — "  MoustrousI"  was 
echoed  from  all  present  They  would 
not,  tliey  said,  hear  of  such  a  thing — 
they  would  not  stand  to  see  such 
butcliery!  Eight  or  ten  left  the 
room  abruptly,  and  did  not  return. 
Captain made  no  reply  to  Tre- 
vors proposal,  but  was  conversing 
anxiously  witii  his  friends. 

•*  Now,  sir,  who  is  the  coward  V" 
enquired  Mr  Trevor,  sarcastically. 

"  A  few  moments  will  shew,"  re- 
plied the  Captain,  stepping  forward, 
with  no  sign  of  agitation,  except  a 
countenance  of  an  asliy  hue ; ''  tor  I 
accede  to  your  terms — ruffianly- 
murderous  as  they  are ;  and  may  tli(i 
curse  of  a  ruined  house  overwhelm 
you  and  your  family  for  ever !"  falter- 
ed Captain ,  who  saw,  of  course, 

that  certain  death  was  before  both. 
"  Are  the  pis  tol  s  preparing  ?"  enquired 
Mr  Trevor,  without  regarding  the  ex- 
clamation of  (.'a])tiiiu .     He  was 

aUswered  in  the  affirmative,  that  Cap- 
tain V—  and  Sir  were  both 

absent  on  that  errand.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  distressint^  affair  shoulcl  take 
place  in  the  shootmg  gallery,  where 
their  noise  would  be  less  likely  to 
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thoiUfh  they  were  loaded  with  ball. 
Lord  —  was  sanguine  enough  to 
suppose  tliat,  when  they  had  both 
stood  fire,  and  indisputablv  proved 
their  courage,  the  affair  might  be  set- 
tled amicably.  As  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary preparations  were  completed, 
and  two  dreary  lights  were  placed  in 
the  shooting-gallery,  both  the  hostile 
parties  were  summoned.  As  it  was 
well  known  that  I  was  preparing  for 
the  medical  profession,  mv  services 
were  put  into  requisition  for  both. 

"  But  have  you  any  instruments  or 
bandages  ?"  enquired  some  one. 

"  It  IS  of  little  consequence ; — we 
are  not  likely  to  want  them,  I  think, 
if  our  pistols  do  their  duty,"  said  Mr 
Trevor. 

But  a  servant  was  mounted  on 
the  fleetest  horse  in  Lord 's  sta- 
ble, and  dispatched  for  the  surgeon, 
who  resided  at  not  more  than  half  a 
mile's  distance,  with  a  note,  request- 
ing him  to  come  furnished  wiui  the 
necessary  instruments  for  a  gun-shot 
wound.  As  the  principals  were  uu- 
patient,  and  the  seconds,  as  well  as 
the  others  present,  were  in  the  secret 
of  the  blank  charge  in  the  pistols,  and 
anticipated  nothing  like  bloodshed, 
the  pistols  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  each,  in  dead  silence,  and  the  two 


alarm  the  servants.    It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  the  exclamations  of    parties,  with  their  respective  friends, 
**  Murder  !--downright,  savage,  de-    retired  to  a  little  distance  from  each 


liberate  murder !"  which  burst  from 
all  around.  Two  gentlemen  left 
abruptly,  saddled  their  horses,  and 

Edloi)ed  after  peace-officers ;  while 
ora ,  who  was  almost  distract- 
ed, hurried,  accompanied  by  several 
gentlemen,  and  myself,  to  the  shoot- 
inff-gallery,  leaving  the  Captain  and 
a  friend  in  the  diniug-room,  while  Mr 
Trevor,  with  another,  betook  them- 
selves to  the  shrubbery  wnlk.  His 
Lordship  informed  Captain  V— 
and  the  Baronet  of  the  dreadful  na- 
ture of  the  combat  that  had  been  de- 
termined on  since  they  had  left  the 
room.  They  both  threw  down  the 
pistols  they  were  in  the  act  of  load- 
ing, and,  horror-struck,  swore  they 
would  have  no  concern  whatever  in 
such  a  barbarous  and  bloody  trans- 
A  sudden  suggestion  of  Lord 


other. 
"  Are  you  prepared,  Mr  Trevor  ?" 

enouired  one  of  Captain *sparty ; 

ana,  being  answered  in  the  amrma- 
tive,  in  a  moment  after  the  two  prin- 
cipals, pistol  in  hand,  ^proachea  one 
another.  Though  I  was  almost  blind- 
ed with  agitation,  and  was,  in  com- 
mon witli  those  around,  quaking  for 
the  success  of  our  scbeme,  my  eyes 
were  riveted  on  tlieir  every  move- 
ment There  wife  something  solemn 
and  impressiMriii  their  demeanour. 
Though  BteppMg  to  certain  death,  as 
they  Bupposea;  there  was  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  terror  or  agita- 
tion visible— uo  8  waggerinff — noaifec- 
tation  of  a  calmness  they  did  not  feel. 
The  countenance  of  each  was  deadly 
pale  and  damp ;  but  not  a  muscle 
action.  A  sudden  suggestion  ot  Lord     trembled. 

'8,  however,  was  adopted.  They        "  Who  is  to  give  us  the  word?" 
Rf^eed,  nftor  much  hesitation,  and.  asked  the  Captain,  in  a  whisper, 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  pro->    'w\\\cki,thou^Vv\ovf^vr«»\\eard  all  over 
ject,  to  charge  the  pistols  with  pow-    tiie  looui'i ^  lyr^ialUa  wwX  ^jI^ws^ 
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there  was  a  noise  heard ; — it  was  the 
surgeon  who  had  arrived,  and  now 
entered  breathless.  "  Step  out>  and 
give  the  word  at  once,"  said  Mr  Tre- 
vor, impatiently.  Both  the  Captain 
and  Mr  Trevor  returned  and  snook 
hands  with  a  melancholy  smile  with 
their  friends,  and  then  re-took  their 
places.  The  s^entleman  who  was  to 
give  the  signal  then  stepped  towards 
them,  and  closing  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  said,  in  a  tremulous  tone, 
"Raise  your  pistols !" — the  muzzles 
were  instantly  touching  one  another's 
breasts — "  and,  when  I  have  counted 
three,  fire.  One — two — three  !" — 
They  fired — both  recoiled  with  the 
shock  several  paces,  and  their  friends 
rushed  forward. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this!"  exclaimed  both  in  a  breath. 
"  Who  has  dared  to  mock  us  in  this 
way  ?  There  were  no  balls  in  the  pis- 
tols !"    exclaimed  Trevor,  fiercely. 

Lord and  the  seconds  explained 

the  well-meant  artifice,  and  received 
an  indignant  curse  for  their  pains.  It 
was  in  vain  we  all  implorea  them  to 
be  reconciled,  as  each  had  done  amply 
sufiUcient  to  vindicate  their  honour. 
Trevor  almost  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
fury.  There  was  something  fiendish, 
I  thought,  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.  "  It  is  easily  reme- 
died," said  Captain ,  as  his  eye 

caught  several  small  swords  hanginff 
up.  He  took  down  two,  measured 
them,  and  proffered  one  to  his  anta- 
gonist, who  clutched  it  eagerly. — 
".Tiierc  can  be  no  deception  here, 
however,"  said  he ;  "  and  now" — 
each  put  himself  into  posture — 
"  stand  oflF  there  !" 

We  fell  back,  horror-struck  at  the 
relentless  and  revengeful  spirit  with 
which  they  seemed  animated.  I  do 
not  know  which  was  the  better 
swordsman ;  I  recollect  only  seeing 
a  rapid  glancing  of  their  weapons, 
flashing  about  like  sparks  of  fire,  and 
a  hurrying  about  in  all  directions, 
which  lasted  for  several  moments, 


when  one  of  them  fell.  It  was  the 
Captain ;  for  the  strong  and  skilful 
arm  of  Mr  Trevor  hSii  thrust  lut 
sword  nearly  up  to  the  hilt  in  the 
side  of  his  antagonist.  His  very  heart 
was  cloven  I  The  unfortunate  young 
man  fell  without  uttering  a  groan — 
his  sword  dropped  from  his  grasp, 
he  pressed  his  right  hand  to  his  heart, 
ana  with  a  quivering  motion  of  the 
lips,  as  though  struggling  to  speak, 
expired !  "  Oh,  my  great  God !  ex- 
claimed Trevor,  in  a  oroken  and  hol- 
low tone,  with  a  face  so  blanched  and 
horror-stricken,  that  it  froze  my  very 
blood  to  look  upon,  "  what  have  I 
done  ?  Can  all  this  be  real!"  He. 
continued  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of 
his  fallen  antagonist,  with  his  handf 
clasped  convulsively,  and  his  eyes 
glaring  upwards,  for  several  mo- 
ments. 
•  •  #  •  • 

A  haze  of  horror  is  spread  over 
that  black  transaction ;  and  if  it  is  dis-^ 
sipated  for  an  instant,  when  my  roind'ii  - 
eve  suddenly  looks  back  through  the 
vista  of  years,  the  scene  seems  rather 
the  gloomy  representation ~  or  pic- 
ture— of  some  occurrence,  which  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  I  aciU' 
ally  witnessed.  To  this  hour,  when 
I  advert  to  it,  I  am  not  free  from  fits 
of  incredulousness.  The  affair  crea- 
ted a  great  ferment  at  tlie  time.  The 
unhappy  survivor  (who  in  this  nar- 
rative nas  passed  under  the  name  of 
Trevor)  instantly  left  England,  and 
died  in  the  south  of  France,  about  five 
years  afterwards,  in  truth,  broken- 
hearted. In  a  word,  since  that  day, 
I  have  never  seen  men  entering  into 
discussion,  when  warming  with  wine, 
and  approaching  never  so  slowly  to- 
wards the  confines  of  formality,  with- 
out reverting,  with  a  shudder,  to  the 
trifling,  the  utterly  insignificant  cir- 
cumstances, which  wine  and  tlie  hot 
passions  of  youth  kindled  into  the  fa- 
tal brawl  which  cost  poor  Captain 

his  life,  and  drove  Mr  — — 

abroad,  to  die  a  broken-hearted  exile ! 
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NABRATIVB  OF  THE  PROCEBDINGS  OF  TUE  RUSSIAN  MI8SI0N,  FROM  ITS  DE- 
PARTURE FROM  TABREEZ  FOR  TEHRAN  ON  UtU  JU3IAIADE  2d,'(dEC,  20tH, 
1828,)  UNTIL  ITS  DESTRUCTION  ON  WEDNESDAY  THE  6tU  OF  SHAHBAN^ 
FEB.  llTH,  18*20. 


HoLDiN(i  the  ofHcGs  of  scxibe  and 
accountant  to  the  Mehmendcr,  se- 
lected by  hiH  Royal  Highness  Abbas 
Meerza  to  attend  upon  the  Minsion, 
I  left  Tabreez  on  the  IGth  of  the 
month  of  Jumiuadee  ul  Saiuiee,in  the 
Huite  of  the  Khan,  to  join  M.  Gre- 
bayedoff,  at  the  village  of  Tickiua- 
dash,  who  liad  quitted  the  city  two 
days  previously  to  our  departure. 

The  ap])ointmont  of  my  chief  to 
tills  situation  was  suddenly  doter- 
niined  upon,  M(MTza  Moossa  Khan, 
the  brotncr  of  H.  E.  the  Cayim 
Mukain,  having  been  originally  di- 
rected to  conduct  the  Mission  to  the 
C4ipital.  The  Meerza,  either  from 
RTersion  to  the  charge,  or  conceiving 
it  to  be  one  derogatory  to  his  rank 
and  character  of  son-in-law  to  the 
king,  evaded  the  task,  by  pleading 
the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  which 
rendered  him  unequal  to  it.  It  was 
on  this  resignation  of  the  office  that 
my  chief  was  unexpectedly  called 
upon  t4>  act  in  his  phice. 

We  were  provided  with  every  do- 
cument of  authority  in  the  shape  of 
rakums  and  orders  to  procure  lod- 
gings, provisions,  and  respectful 
treatment,  from  the  different  govern- 
ment officers  and  heads  of  villages 
on  the  road.  The  Prince  was  mi- 
nute in  his  instruotions  to  the  Khan 
at  his  audience  of  leave,  that  the 
Elcliee  sliould  on  no  head  have  the 
slightest  cause  of  complaint;  and,  to 
assist  the  Khan  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  highness's  wishes,  there  were  at- 
tached to  him  Mahomed  Alii  Beg, 
assistant  to  the  Ferash  Bashee,  with 
six  inferior  Ferash es. 

The  Khan  had  previously  a  slight 
•    personal  acquaintance  with  the  En- 
voy, but  on  arrival  at  Tickmadash, 
the  reception  he  met  with  was  not 
very  cordial,  nor  did  he  gain  his  good 
will  or  confidence,  until  services  and 
more  frequent   intercourse  during 
the  journey  had  in  some  degree  me- 
rited and  gained  bis  favour.    This 
earJjr  coMiwss  nrme  from  the  dis- 
pjeasiire  Mt  by  M  Grebayedoff  on 
iheabnence  of  Meerza  Mooi^wi  Khan, 


The  state  of  the  roads,  aa  well  as 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  render- 
ed our  progress  both  tedious  and 
painful.  The  country  was  deeply 
covered  with  snow ;  yet  we  did  our 
best  to  administer  to  the  comforts  of 
the  Mission,  and  to  diminish  the  in- 
conveniences travellers  must  be  sub- 
jected to  during  the  winter  season. 

The  Mishion  formed  rather  a  nu- 
merous body.  Besides  M.  Greba- 
yedoff, there  were  M.  Maltzoff,  the 
first  secretary,  M.  Adelun^,  the  se- 
cond, a  physician,  Meersa  Nenriman, 
Armenian  interpreter,   a  Georgian 

Srince,  Dadash  Beg  and  Rustum 
>eg,  chief  domestics,  (the  former 
absent  at  Rcslit»)  a  guard  of  si^^teen 
Cossacks  of  the  line  (Kuban,)  and  a 
retinue  of  about  thirty  servants,  com- 
posed of  Maliomedans,  Russians, 
Georgians,  and  Armenians. 

I  had  early  cause  to  observe,  that 
the  domestics  of  the  Mission  were 
not  held  under  strict  control.  Thq 
behaviour  of  the  Armenians  and 
Georgians  was  in  general  overbear- 
ing, and  not  conciliatory,  towards 
iny  countrymen. 

Tlie  duties  of  a  mehmender  are 
disagreeable  and  harassing;  more- 
over it  is  difficult  to  give  satisfaction, 
because  each  individual  is  to  be  kept 
in  good  humour.  We  had  every  day 
to  procure  from  the  viiloges  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  provisions.  For  these 
my  chief  c^ave  a  receipt  in  full, 
which  enabled  the  peasantry  to  make 
an  equivalent  deauction  from  the 
amount  of  their  annual  payments  to 
the  government.  Rustum  Beg  was 
the  person  who  received  charge  of, 
and  distributed,  these  supplies. 

For  the  use  of  tlic  Mission  we  daily 
procured — 
1  ox. 
1  calf. 
5  slieep. 
30  fowls. 
200  eggs. 

84  lbs.  or  14  muiis  of  rice, 
sa.lbs.  or  G  inuns  gf  butter. 
^  IW  or  6  muna  of  sour  milk. 
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lbs.  or  40  iriuns  of  bread, 
lbs.  or  1  mun  of  sour  grape 
mice. 

Ids.  or  1  mun  of  vinegar, 
bottle  lime  juice, 
lbs.  or  1  mun  raisins, 
lbs.  or  -\  mun  almonds, 
lbs.  or  10  mun  fruits, 
lbs.  or  3  muns  onions, 
lbs.  or  600  muns  wood, 
lbs.  or  20  muns  charcoal, 
lbs.  or  300  muns  barley, 
lbs.  or  GOO  muns  straw, 
lbs.  or  3  mims  candles, 
lbs.  or  1  mun  milk, 
lbs.  or  50  muns  wine  and 


spirits^ 

The  value  of  these  articles  arose 
to  more  than  sixty  tomans,  or  seven- 
ty-five Dutch  ducats.  Tliey  exceeded 
the  wants  of  the  Mission ;  besides^ 
in  the  villages  it  was  impossible  to 
procure  many  of  the  items.  In  their 
stead  money  was  frequently  levied ; 
and  for  the  surplus,  Rustum  often  re- 
ceived from  ten  to  fifteen  tomans  in 
cash.  This  mmle  of  proceeding  ap- 
peared to  U!4  irregular;  but  as  we 
conceived  that  M.  Grebayedoff  was 
aware  of  this  conversion  of  his  ra- 
tions into  money,  it  passed  unnoticed 
by  us. 

However,  I  made  a  memorandum 
of  the  different  sums  paid  to  Rustum 
Beg  in  the  journey.  Their  amount 
equalled  one  hundred  and  fifty  to- 
mans. 

At  Meana,  Meerza  Futha,  the  civil 
administrator  of  the  district,  and  a 
son  of  Jehan  Geer  Khan,  chief  of  the 
Shuggaguee  tribe,  came  out  of  the 
town  to  meet  tlie  envoy. 

The  passage  over  the  Kaflan  Koh 
was  difficult  and  painful,  from  the 
depth  of  snow  on  the  surface  of  the 
mountain. 

At  Zunjnun,  the  Mission  was  lod- 
ged in  the  house  of  Nujjiflfc  Kooli  Beg, 
son  of  Nussur  Oollnh  Khan  Afshar, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  ca- 
valcade, advanced  from  the  town  to 
greet  the  envoy's  arrival.  He  held 
the  situation  of  deputy-governor. 
Meerza  Ruffee,  the  Prnice's  minister, 
waited  upon  the  envoy,  who  return- 
ed his  visit. 

On  the  dav  after  arrival,  M.  Gre- 
bayedoff  wasintroduced  to  the  Prince 
Abdullah  Meerza,  who  behaved  to- 
wards liim  with  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. Bpsides  frequent  complimen- 
iar/ presents  of  sw^etqieats^  fruits^ 


and  eatables,  prepared  in  his  own 
kitchen,  his  Highness  bestowed  upon 
him  a  very  good  horse.  To  the  ser- 
vant, who  brought  the  steed,  a  sum 
of  sixteen  ducats  was  distributed. 
We  here  procured  from  Abdullah 
Meerza,  fifteen  horses  for  the  use  of 
the  Mission, in  lieu  of  those  furnished 
by  Abbas  Meerza.  The  hire  of  the 
forty-five  beasts  of  burden  was  also 
defrayed  by  the  Zunjaun  govemmeBt 
to  the  city  of  Kuzween. 

Officers  of  Abdullah  Meerza  had 
joined  my  chief  immediately  ou 
crossing  the  Kaflan  Koh,  to  assist  him 
in  providing  for  the  comforts  of  tho 
Mission,  and  in  collecting  the  daily 
supply  of  provisions.  They  continued 
with  us  until  we  quitted  Abdullah 
Meerza's  country.  On  reaching  tho 
Kuzween  boundary  at  Sealidahun, 
we  were  met  by  similar  people  in  tlie 
employ  of  Alii  Nuggee  Meerza,  whose 
servic4!S  were  at  our  command  to  the 
vicinity  of  Tehran.  To  these  subordi- 
nate officers,  M.  Grebayedoff  never 
gave  any  present  in  recompense  for 
Hieir  trouole  and  attendance.  The 
envoy's  means  were  probably  smaU, 
which  precluded  the  exercise  of 
much  liberality.  To  the  proprietors 
of  the  houses  in  which  he  daily  lod- 
ged during  the  journey,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  him  to  give  one  or  two 
ducats,  and  those,  to  my  knowledge, 
were  the  only  sums  he  ever  gave 
away  gratuitously. 

I  shall  never  forget  tlie  Bufferings 
we  endured,  and  the  risks  we  en- 
countered, whilst  traversing  the 
plains  of  Sooltaneeh  in  their  whole 
extent  The  cold  was  intense,  our 
horses  could  scarcely  proceed,  from 
the  great  de|)th  of  the  snow,  and  our 
safety  was  often  endangered  b^  vio- 
lent storms  of  wind,  accompanied  by 
sleet.  One  morning  we  thought  the 
envoy  was  lost.  He  had,  with  tn*o 
Cossacks,  strayed  from  the  rood,  and 
did  not  rejoin'his  party  till  late  in  the 
evening.  Sometimes,  with  tlie  jgreat-  . 
est  portion  of  his  mounted  Boite»  he 
would  complete  the  day's  march  at 
B  hurried  pace.  Of  the  liorses,  seve- 
ral often  were  unequal  to  the  exer- 
tion, and  used  to  knock  up.  We  then 
replaced  them  by  seizing  the  cattle 
of^travellers  whom  we  chanced  to 
meet  on  the  road. 
•  The  \^\\«i\(k\xT  Q^.  ^^Kfe  isfiNw  Vi- 
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treated  my  chief  with  familiarity  and 
confidoiico;  with  mo  lie  frequently 
entered  into  conversation. 

I  could  observe  that  he  was  a  per- 
son of  great  abilities  and  ac(}uire-> 
ments ;  yet  he  appeared  new  m  of- 
fice, unaccustomed  to  command,  and 
without  diin^ity  of  manners.  His  re- 
tinue was  also  badly  composed,  and, 
certainly,  they  were  kept  under  no 
control. 

At  Seahdnhun,  Afahomed  Khan 
Afsliar  joined  M.  GrebayedofF  on  the 
part  of  the  Shah.  He  had  in  the  au- 
tumn been  sent  to  Azerbejaun,  to  re- 
ceive M.  Grebayedoif  on  crossing  the 
Arras,  and  had  conducted  him  to  Ta- 
breez;  but  as  M.  GrebayedofF's  de- 
lay there  was  longer  than  at  first  an- 
ticipated, he  had  returned  to  the 
court. 

A  numerous  deputation  left  Kuz« 
ween  to  meet  us.  The  principal  per- 
sonage* was  Meei'za  >iubbee  Khan, 
the  minister,  who  had  in  his  train  se- 
veral chiefs  of  the  military  tribes, 
with  nearly  :)U()  horsemen.  Five 
shaters,  (running  footmen, )  and  ten 
ferashes,  (tent-j)it<*hors,)  had  like- 
wise been  sent  out  to  increase  the 
envoy's  cortege.  A  horse,  richly 
caparisoned,  wns  brought  from  the 
Prmce's  stable  for  his  use. 

The  lodging  assigned  for  M.  Gre- 
bayedofl',  was  an  entire  new  house 
adjacent  to  Me(»rza  Xubbee's,  which 
had  biMMi  just  conij)leted  for  the  re- 
ception ot  a  daughter  of  the  Prince, 
who  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  tho 
wife  of  tlie  Meorza's  brother.  The 
marriage  festivals  and  feastings  had 
already  I'oninuMired,  and  of  these  M. 
GrebayedofF  ]>artook  during  a  dinner 
tliat  was  given  to  him  in  the  Fering- 
hee  style. 

It  was  at  Kuzween,  however,  that 
circumstanc(?s  occurred  which  might 
have  been  productive  of  much  evil. 
The  envov  had  a  list  of  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  who  had  been  carried  off  from 
the  Russian  territories.  Several 
Georgians  or  Armenians  had  joined 
his  suite,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
liberatiue,  through  his  aiu,  their  re- 
latives. 

Rustum    Beg  was   generally  the 

ag(;nt   employed   in    tne   search   of 

waves.  It  had  becm  ascertained,  that 

/I  groom  of  Hoofiaiu  Khan,  the  late 

/^ovornor  of  Erivnn,  had  brought  a 

young  Gornmn  \vomm\  to  Kuzween. 


person,  who  stated  he  had  sold  her 
to  a  certaiu  merchant  of  the  city, 
llie  merchant,  being  called  upon  to 

Eroduce  the  girl,  explained  tiiat  he 
ad  disposed  of  her  to  a8ied(deBcend- 
ant  of  the  Prophet)  named  Shaikh 
Abdul  Ayzeez,  cousin  to  the  chief 
priest  of  Kuzween. 

The  sied  was  found,  and  brought 
by  Rustum  Beg,  some  cossacks,  and 
two  ferashes  in  the  service  of  Meer- 
za  Nubbee  Khan.  In  the  open  space 
before  Meerza  Nubbee's  house,  the 
sied  was  urged  to  give  up  the  Ger- 
man woman,  who  had  become  his 
wife,  and  borne  him  two  children. 
Tliis  he  refused  to  do ;  menaces  were 
used  in  vain,  until  Rustum  Beg  or- 
dered him  to  be  beaten,  to  induce 
him  to  give  up  the  prisoner.  A  num- 
ber of  people,  collected  to  witness 
the  marriage  entertainments,  now 
thronged  round  tlie  sied,  and  began 
to  murmur.  Meerza  Nubbee,  bemg 
informed  of  the  proceedings,  hastily 
quitted  his  Iiouse,  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  any  violence,  and  order- 
ed Rustum  Beg  no  longer  to  ill-treat 
the  sied,  as  he  should  not  be  able  to 
restrain  tlie  rising  indication  of  the 
bystanders.  My  chiet  was  sent  to 
M.  (Jrebayedofi"  to  apprize  him  of 
what  had'  passed,  whilst  Meerza 
Nubbee  ])er8uaded  the  sied  to  pro- 
duce his  wife.  She  came  with  her 
two  children,  and  was  taken  into  tlie 
apartment  of  the  envoy.  Her  hus- 
band remained  in  the  court  opposite 
the  window,  with  a  drawn  dagger  in 
his  hand,  declaring  he  would  kill 
himself,  should  he  by  force  be  de« 
prived  of  his  wife ;  but  if  she  wished 
to  go,  he  would,  without  regret,  re- 
linquish his  rights  over  her. 

M.  Adelung,  the  German  assistant, 
appeared  most  anxious  that  the  wo- 
man should  express  a  wish  to  re- 
turn to  Georgia.  Tlie  Khan  had 
had  some  previous  conversation  with 
M.  Grebayedoff,  who,  on  entering 
the  room  where  the  woman  was, 
asked  her  whether  she  wished  to  re- 
turn to  her  country,  or  to  remain  in 
Persia;  she  replied,  that  if  [>ermitted, 
she  would  continue  with  her  hus- 
band, as  she  could  not  separate  her- 
self from  her  children.  The  envoy 
then  informed  the  sied  that  he  re- 
stored her  to  him.  This  act  produ- 
ced n  creat  sensation;  for  it  was 
\mmed\ateV\  comTn\iii\eiL\ft^^\\.VvQVL\ 
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ed  about  with  augrv  feelinfi^y  to  see 
the  termination  of  tJiis  affair. 

At  Kuzween  also,  after  much  trou- 
ble, was  recovered  a  little  girl,  of 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  whom 
the  envoy  took  much  notice  of,  and 
used  to  treat  as  his  own  child. 

Meerza  Nubbee,  at  the  dinner* 
party  afterwards  given  to  the  envoy, 
frequently  repeated  how  grateful  the 
inhabitants  oi  Kuzween  were  for  his 
behaviour  towards  their  sied. 

Three  days  was  the  duration  of 
our  residence  at  Kuzween ;  we  left 
the  city  attended  by  M eerza  Nubbee, 
and  a  large  cavalcade.  Servants  of 
the  Prince  accompanied  us,  to  assist 
in  collecting  the  soursant. 

It  was  at  Russeabad,  a  village  of 
Kuzween,  that  an  occasion  was  af- 
forded to  my  chief  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage on  the  part  of  Abbas  Meerza. 
Rustum,  as  usual,  had  demanded 
luoney  for  the  surplus  quantity  of 
provisions,  or  for  articles  of  the  daily 
supply  that  were  not  procurable.  In 
this  instance,  eleven  tomans  were 
required.  The  villagers  are  always 
anxious  to  avoid  this  species  of  ex- 
actions, whether  able  to  pay  them  or 
not ;  and  an  old  man,  instead  of  ele- 
ven, brought  only  seven  tomans.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  struck  violent- 
ly over  tlie  head  by  Rustum,  and 
playing  deeply  the  part  of  a  rieat, 
(peasant,)  sliammed  insensibility. 
The  instantaneous  uproar  amongst 
the  villagers,  reached  the  ears  of  the 
envoy,  who  left  his  apartments  to 
learn  the  cause ;  my  chief  informed 
liim  that  the  old  man,  having  brought 
a  sum  less  than  required  mr  a  defi* 
ciency  in  the  daily  supply  of  provi- 
sions, had  been  beaten  oy  Rustum. 

M.  Gre bay edoff  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment that  Rustum  received  mo- 
ney, beiu^  perfectly  ignorant  that  he 
did  so.  He  likewise  reprehended 
the  Khan  for  not  having  before  men- 
tioned to  him  that  money  was  ever 
taken  from  the  villagers.  The  Khan 
answered,  he  imagined  that  the  ex- 
action of  the  price  of  articles  of  the 
daily  rations  was  with  the  minister's 
knowledge,  as  this  system  had  been 
pursued  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  journey,  and  that  his 
Meerza  had  a  regular  account  of  % 
sum  of  1 60  tomans  paid  at  the  dif- 
ferent villages  to  Rustum.  The  vex- 
ation of  M.  GrebayedofF  was  excestt- 
ire^    He  declared  his  iutentioni  on 
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Ills  return  from  Tehran,  to  repay  at 
every  stage  the  money  that  liaa  been 
thus  levied. 

The  Khan  thought  the  moment  op- 
portune to  deliver  the  sentiments  of 
the  Prince,  expreaaed  to  Urn  on  the 
eve  of  departure,  which  were  to  thie 
effect: — "  You  will  mention  to  M. 
Grebayedoff  the  great  satisfaction  I 
have  derived,  both  from  his  mode  ot 
conducting  public  business,  and  from 
his  society ;  and,  conscious  of  his  ta- 
lents and  experience,  I  feel  confident 
that  nothing  will  arise  from  him  to 
disturb  the  harmony  existing  between 
the  governments.  But  I  am  appre- 
hensive of  his  retinue ;  let  him  iceep 
them  under  every  restraint ;  in  the& 
feelings,  there  is  much  of  party  spi- 
rit, both  religious  and  personal.  He 
must  recollect,  that  I  was  several 
years  ago  obliged  to  demand  the  dis- 
missal of  Dadash  Beg  from  TabreeZ| 
on  account  of  his  litigious  behaviour 
towards  the  citizens.  Rustum  Beg 
is  alike  a  very  worthless  character } 
and  I  cannot  but  be  fearful  that  theae 
individuals  will  involve  M.  Grebave* 
doff  in  quarrels  and  unpleasant  w^ 
putes."  The  communication  was 
received  in  ffood  part,  and  M.  Gre« 
bayedoff  saia  he  would  cease  to  em- 

Eloy  Armenians  and  Georgians  €f^ 
is  return  to  Tabreez,  but  until  then 
he  could  not  dismiss  them  his  servicct 
I  had  by  this  time  gained  a  place 
in  the  envoy's  good  opinion.  Whilst 
on  horseback,  during  the  day's  jour* 
ney,  he  frequently  conversed  with 
me.  Amongst  other  topics,  the  dif« 
ficulty  of  keeping  servants  in  due 
subordination  was  mentioned.  I  ob* 
served,  that  menials  in  Persia  were 
obliged  to  observe  the  greatest  outr 
ward  respect  and  distance  towards 
their  masters,  which  was  productive 
of  manifest  advantages.  This  sys- 
tem not  only  kept  them  in  their  pro* 
per  sphere,  but  tended  to  raise  their 
employers  in  the  estimation  of  the 
natives  of  the  country.  The  Eng- 
lish, with  whom  I  had  at  times  been 
intimately  connected,  understood 
perfectly  the  management  of  their 
followers.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
I  cited  the  establidunents  of  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador  am  his  suite,  which, 
though  very  numerous,  and  formed 
of  various  tribes  and  inhabitants  of 
different  countries^  yet  we.t^%^  ^^«t* 
awed  Xi-y  t^  ^%XK^l\i\Tk^^%  ^V  *^^^ 
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to  harass  otlieni  by  tlie  licenUousness 
BO  habitual  to  followers  of  oerson- 
agcs  in  the  eujoyment  of  high  rank. 

At  length  we  reached  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital.  Instead  of  going  di- 
rect from  Sellcemanin  to  Teliran,  we 
proceeded  to  the  village  of  Kund, 
fttill  distant  eight  miles,  to  prepare 
for  our  entry.  Much  brushmg  and 
washing  was  here  necessary.  Tlie 
best  apparel  was  produced,  and  four 
or  five  horses  were  got  in  readiness 
to  be  led  before  the  envoy. 

The  sun  was  in  the  constellation 
of  Scorpion,  a  period  highly  unpro- 

Sitious.  It  was  Sunday  the  fifth  of 
Lujjub.  To  the  Khan,  I  noticed  the 
evil  tendency  of  the  hour ;  but  he  re- 
marked, "  that  the  Feringhces  had 
no  faith  in  astrology;  therefore  it 
would  only  be  a  loss  of  words  to  at- 
tempt, from  such  causes,  the  post- 
ponement of  their  departure." 

Within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
city,  we  were  met  by  several  of  the 
Shah*a  grooms,  having  in  hand  horses 
covered  with  the  richest  furniture, 
some  running-footmen,  and  other  at- 
tendants. 

Tlie  appearance  of  the  Mission,  in 
conse(|uence,  became  rather  imuo- 
sing  and  grand.  Mahomed  Wallee 
Khan,  the  chief  of  the  Afshar  tribe, 
with  a  vast  body  of  horsemen,  was 
«ent  out  by  the  Shah  to  receive  the 
envoy.  He  was  attended  by  his  re- 
lations, IJmmaii  OoUah  and  Hab- 
beeb  Oollnh  Khan,  both  officers  of 
the  highest  rank.  A  separate  pnrty 
was  also  conducted  by  Meerza  Ma- 
homed Alii  KImn,  minister  of  the 
Prince-Governor,  and  several  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
city. 

The  envoy  descended  at  the  spa- 
cious mansion  of  the  late  Mahomed 
Khan  Zumborickchee  Bashee,  which 
had  been  entirely  given  up  for  his 
accommodation,  with  its  bath  and 
other  conveniences. 

In  tlic  principal  rooms  were  pla- 
ced various  trays,  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  su- 
gar. It  took  some  time  to  settle  the 
members  of  the  Mission  in  their  re- 
spective apartments,  particularly  as 
the  house  was  divideu  into  several 
courts  of  different  sizes. 

Meer;ea  Abdul  Iloosain  Khan,  ne- 

phew  of  the  foreSm  minister,  was 

iuuoduced  in  the  c/jaracter  of  Meh- 

iaeader  on  the  nart  of  the  Shah's 


gbvemibent  His  unde  in  reality 
was  the  person  who  superintended 
A\\  the  arrangements.  He  pawtfA 
through  the  house  during  the  day  hi 
a  cursory  manner,  to  see  the  due 
execution  of  his  oniers. 

A  company  of  Furahan  infuitiy 
6f  about  Bi)  men,  nominally  100/coin- 
niandcd  by  Mahomed  All!  Sultan, 
was  placed  over  the  house  an  agiiard 
of  honour ;  and  his  brother,  Hadee 
Beff,  Major  of  the  same  corps,  came 
daOy  to  inspect  their  conduct.  Rf- 
teen  of  the  Shah's  feraahes  were' 
likewise  in  attendance,  to  keep  the 
premises  from  Intruders.  The  Klian 
and  myself  had  apartments  allot  tied 
to  us  in  the  house,  though  his  duties 
as  Melimender  terminated  an  enter- 
ingthe  city. 

i)n  tlie  day  after  arrival,  the  first 
visit  of  ceremony  took  place.  Mejerza 
Abul  Hussan  Khan,  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  the  chief  person- 
age. Almost  his  equals  In  rank  were 
Meerza  Mahomea  Alll  Khan,  Wuz- 
zeer  of  the  Prhice-Govemor  Alll 
Shah ;  his  brother,  Mahomed  Bauker 
Klian;  and  Mahmood  Khan,  com- 
mander of  tlie  guards,  and  chief  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies.  The  inter- 
view passed  off  with  great  deco- 
rum, and  witli  the  proper  exchange 
of  compliments  and  civilities.  Con- 
fectionery and  sweetmeats,  and 
abundance  of  fruits,  were  presented 
to  the  envoy  hi  the  course  of  the 
day. 

The  observances  of  the  audience 
of  presentation  to  the  Shah  having 
been  satisfactorily  arranged,  it  was, 
i  think,  on  Wednesday  ^e  0th  day 
of  Ruijub  that  this  important  event 
took  place. 

An  hour  before  mid-day,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  Mahmood 
Khan,  came  to  conduct  the  envoy 
from  his  house  to  the  palace.  He 
had  in  his  suite  eight  Nussuckchecs, 
fifteen'  Zarchees,  eleven  Ferashes, 
and  a  horse  from  the  royal  stables, 
on  which  M.  Grebayedoff  mounted. 
These  attendants  were  furnished  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the 
Mission.  As  the  procession  moved 
slowly  along  the  extenslTe  bazars, 
the  shopkeepers  stood  erect,  salnthig 
the  envoy  in  the  Feringhee  style,  by 
doffing  uielr  caps.  'SthWii  moving 
along  the  pissages  and  courts  of  the 
p^Lace,  prevlmttly  to  reaching  the 
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seated  in  state,  every  demonstni- 
tion  of  respect  was  sheHu  by  iixe 
Sfthah's  servants  in  attendance.  I 
could  only  follow  the  envoy  to  the 
door  of  the  garden  of  tlie  glass- 
saloon.  Full  nfty  minutes  elapsed 
ere  the  envoy  reappeared.  I  gather- 
ed from  reports  that  he  delivered  his 
credentials  to  the  Shah,  and  that  the 
ceremony  was  completed  to  the  ut- 
most satisfaction  of  all  parties.  It  was 
indeed  whispered  thatM.Grebayedoff 
remained  too  lon^  seated  in  the  pre- 
sence, in  .the  chair  placed  for  his  ac- 
Commo4ation.  The  Shah  had  on  his 
cxqym,  and  was  arrayed  in  his  finest 
jewellery ;  their  weight  was  so  op^ 
pressive^  that,  after  the  envoy  re- 
tired, his  majesty  was  obliged  speedi- 
ly to  cast  on  these  ensigns  of  royalty. 

M.  Grebayedoff,  on  quitting  the 
palace*  was  desirous  to  wait  upon 
H.  H.  Alii  Shah,  the  Prince-governor. 
However,  a  |)ostponement  of  tlie  vi- 
sit was  requested,  on  the  ground 
that  the  king's  permission  to  receive 
him  had  not  been  obtained.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
Ummeen-ed-Dowleh,  whom,  as  I  af- 
terwards learned,  the  envoy  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  minister  of  the 
empire.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
politeness  of  his  reception.  The 
visits  of  ceremony  were  thus  nearly 
completed.  Two  or  three  days  were 
alloi/ed  to  elapse  before  the  envoy 
^vent  to  the  house  of  Meerza  Abul 
HuRsan  Khan,  the  minister  of  foreign 
afEurs.  It  was  deemed  strange  tmit 
no  communication  was  opened  with 
Meerza  Abdul  Wahab,  the  Moate- 
med-ed-Dowleh,  a  minister  of  the 
first  rank,  highly  respected  for  his 
learning  and  accomplishments,  who 
was  the  Ummeen's  rival,  botli  in  pre- 
cedence and  power. 

The  Prince-governor  attempted  to 
evade  the  honour  of  a  visit  He  re- 
uuested  it  miirht  take  place  on  any 
day  that  the  Shah  was  absent  from 
the  city  on  horseback ;  but  yielded 
the  point,  on  reiterated  expression 
of  the  envoy's  wishes  to  wait  upon 
him. 

A  series  of  grand  ontortainments 
were  given  to  the  Mission  at  the 
houses  of  the  l''mmeen-ed-Dowlch, 
Meerza  Abul  Hussan  Khan,  and 
Meerza  Malionied  Alii  Khan.  A  spi- 
rit of  emulation  prevailed  between 
these  personages ;  each  endeavQured 
to  gnuify  their  guests  by  unbounded 
VOL,  XXVilL  NO.  rf,xxi. 


attention,  by  the  excellence  of  the 
repas^  display  of  dieir  choicest  ser- 
vices of  china,  glasa-ware,  and  house- 
hold apparatus,  by  illuminations  and 
by  fireworks. 

Till  the  second  interview  with  the 
Shah,  which  happened  on  the  twelfth 
or  fotirteenth  oav  after  our  arrimrii 
tlie  attention  of  tne  Court  was  solely 
occupied  in  displaying  every  specie* 
of  consideration  towards  the  envDiy. 
But  from  that  period  I  perceived 
that  the  anxiety  to  please,  gradually; 
though  almost  imperceptiuly,  dimi- 
nished. At  tills  audience  tlie  rati- 
fied copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace  waa 
delivered.  The  envoy's  prolonged 
use  of  the  chair  was  again  noticed. 
The  word  munakhus  (depart),  used 
towards  the  envoy  by  the  Shan,whefl 
his  majesty  considered  the  audience 
had  been  of  sufficient  duration,  gaye 
deep  offence.  Tlie  impropriety  of 
this  expression,  when  applied  to  the 
representative  of  his  Imperial  Majes- 
ty, was  strongly  commented  on  in  an 
official  note  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs;  although  it  was  explained 
that  this  word,  uom  its  general  usage, 
meant  neither  indignity  nor  discour- 
tesy. This  explanation  was  not,  how- 
ever, considered  satisfactory.  On 
the  other  baud,  the  manner  the  en- 
voy, in  his  correspondence,  made 
mention  of  the  kiug,  by  the  simple 
title  of  (he  kidmtee  Shah)  Shall,  did 
not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  Persian 
minister. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  learning 
the  precise  nature  of  any  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  public  affaurs.  It  was 
Kiud  that  tlie  king  objected  to  seve- 
ral articles  of  the  treaty,  as  being  of 
a  complexion  too  liarsh  to  be  execu- 
ted ;  but  that  M.  Grebayedoff  at  once 
declared  tliat  he  could  not  be  inslru- 
mental  to  any  changes  or  modifica- 
tions. Tlie  eugagcmehti),  whether 
onerous  or  not,  had  undergone  the 
fullest  consideration,  had  been  rati- 
fied by  botli  parties,  and  had  thus 
become  irrevocable. 

Quarrels  between  the  townspeo- 
ple and  the  envoy's  servants,  on  two 
or  tliree  occasions,  happened.  A 
nobleman's  camel-drivers  were  guil- 
ty of  severely  beating  the  envoy's 
favourite  Russian  servant  and  foster 
brotlier,  Alexander.  They  escaped 
unpunished  b^  VtBraA^V^^^N^^^SiMi, 
the  caX\.    K  QWiw^Vaft.XSv'^'^^ 
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fNnne  wild  chiiracter»  perhaps  Intea- 
tlmmlljy  because  the  demeanour  of 
the  euToy's  people  had  highljr  die- 
]^ea8ed  in  some  respects  the  dtisens. 
Tlie  man  who  committed  the  offence 
Was  seized,  and  severely  beaten  pub- 
Udjr  by  the  officers  of  the  police. 

Provisions  of  every  description 
were  each  day  delivered  over  by 
Meersa  Abul  Hussan  Khan  to  the 
envoy's  people.  He  had,  however. 
#11  reaching  the  capital,  diminished 
fhe  quantitv  to  nearly  the  half  of  that 
IM  received  on  the  road. 

On  first  arrival,  the  Armenian  in- 
habitants of  the  city  did  not  frequent 
the  envoy's  house;  indeed,  the  fe- 
fashes,  placed  over  the  premises, 
tt^hibited  their  entrance;  yet,  bjr 
Oegrees,  this  injunction  was  evaded. 
Meersa  Nerriman's  acquaintances 
Were  permitted  to  visit  him ;  to  these 
iUcceeded  Rustum's,  until  all  who 
lilted  came.  The  Georgian  mer* 
chants,  dwelling  in  the  caravansa* 
Iraee,  were  frequently  in  attendance. 

Dadash  Bee  had  been  sent  from 
lU)reez  to  the  seaport  of  Anzellee, 
to  superintend  the  transport  of  the 
fimperor's  presentR  to  the  Shah. 
These  by  right  should  have  reached 
Tehran  bei^re  the  envoy.  But  by 
some  accident  they  had  suffered  de* 
tention  at  Astrakan,  or  elsewhere; 
a&d  I  did  learn  that  the  vessel,  in 
which  they  were  embarked,  had  ap* 
peared  at  Lankeroim ;  but,  from  cir- 
cumstances unknown  to  me,  had 
latided  the  packages  of  presents  at 
'Sarree  Poochtah.  Though  unavoid- 
able, it  was  unfortunate  that  the  ar- 
rival of  the  presents  was  tiius  retard- 
t&.  They  would  have  kept  tlie  Shah 
Itnd  his  ministers  in  good-humour; 
at  least,  would  have  diverted  their 
littention  from  various  other  trifling 
occurrences.  To  my  countrymen 
iiothing  is  so  pleasing  as  a  present, 
whatever  may  be  its  value.  The  ar- 
ticle comes  without  any  cost,  and  gra- 
tifies personal  vanity ;  it  soothes  the 
soul;  it  has  an  indescribable  effect 
6ver  the  whole  frame. 

M.  Grebayedoff  being  extremely 

anxious  to  rejoin  his  family  at  Ta- 

breez,  it  was  arranged  between  him 

and  the   Shah's  mmisters,   that  he 

should  quit  the  capital  as  early  as 

.poiBaible,  leaving  his  first  assistant, 

M  Maltzoff,  and  Meerza  Nnriman, 

aw  mterpreter,  to  deliver  the  mre- 


I  do  not  think  tkat  tlM  eirofwia 
provided  even  wHh  anr  trifloB  to  gtfa 
away  aa  occasion  mini  fiqvire.  It 
waa  mentioned  that  no  preaented  to 
tiM  ffiuJi  awen^-five  of  the  new  pl»« 
tins  coins  of  Russlay  fifteen  to  the 
Ummeen,  ten  lo  Meeria  MabosDed 
AllI  Khaiif  and  five  to  Moaraa  Abul 
HwaanKhan. 

Our  residenoe  at  Tehran  had  bow 
continued  for  twenty  dava.  The  ex* 
treme  anxiety  to  pleaae  had  erideiil* 
It  aubaided  to  a  point,  that  MoenM 
nenlman  obaerved  to  me.  In  allu* 
sion  to  the  change  of  feelings "  Ithaa 
become  cold— we  must  departy  for  it 
ia  time.'* 

In  one  reapect»  certakdyytfae  dittf  ea 
of  the  envoy  were  meet  perplexity. 
He  had  been  aocompanied  mm  Ti- 
breex  by  nine  or  ten  Armeniana, 
whose  relations  had  been  carried  Into 
oqptivity.  These  people  continual] j 
peatered  him  by  entreatiea  to  reaeue 
the  captives.  He  could  not  leave 
Ida  chamber  for  a  moment^  without 
being  importuned  by  them  on  this 
subject  No  sooner  was  one  slare 
released,  than  she  gave  Infomiation 
respecting  several  ofliers.  Theslavea 
were  never  given  up^  without  kln> 
dlhig  considerable  angry  feeliliga. 
Several  had  been  recovered,  both 
here,  at  Kuzween,  and  at  Zui^faun. 

The  envoy  did  not  much  extend 
the  range  of  Ida  visits.  Ameetin|[be^ 
tween  him  and  Meersa  Abdid  Wa- 
haub  could  not  be  arranged.  The 
mother  of  Bfanoochehr  Kfiui  havliii^ 
been  polite  In  sending:  aweetmeafi 
and  making  enquiries,  ne  called  on 
her,  but  not  on  her  aoui  the  chMf 
eunuch. 

There  was  a  certain  Euaofe,tuillye 
of  Erivan,  relation  of  the  eunuch 
Meerza  Yakoob,  who  frequent^  th^ 
house.  He  came  out  to  meet  us  tho 
first  dav,  and  was  particularly  Inti- 
mate witii  Meerza  Nerriman. 

27tii  R^iiub.  The  period  of  M. 
Grebayedoff's  departure  from  Teh- 
ran having  been  previously  fixed, 
Zdiraub  IQian,  the  treasurer  of  the 
household,  brought  to  the  envoj*a 
house  the  presents  destined  by  tiie 
Shah  for  hunself  and  suite. 

Upon  M.  Grebayedoff  waa  be- 
stowed, 
1  decoration.  In  dlAmonds,  of  the  first 

cUaa  qI  tbe  otdef  of  the  Uoti  aud 

Sun.  _      .     .  . 
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1  Catbmir  shawl-pelisse,  embroider- 
ed. 

2  handsome  shawls. 

1  fine  string  of  pearls. 

1  bag,  containing  1000  Dutch  du- 
cats. 

1  horse,  with  gold  bridle,  studded 
with  precious  stones,  gold  chain, 
and  saddle,  covered  with  thin 
plates  of  gold. 

To  the  1st  Secretary,  M.  Maltioff. 

I  decoration,  in  diamonds,  of  the  se- 
cond class  of  the  order  of  Lion 
and  Sun. 

9  shawls. 

To  the  2d  Secretary. 

1  decoration,  in  diamonds,  of  the  se- 
cond order. 

2  shawls. 

To  the  Georgian  Prince. 

1  decoration,  in  diamonds,  of  the  se- 
cond order. 

2  shawls. 

To  Meers^a  Nerriman. 
8  sliawls. 

To  Dada««h  Beg. 
1  decoration. 
1  Cashmir  shawl. 

The  officers  of  the  cossacks  recei- 
ved gold,  the  privates  silver,  medals. 

There  was  much  joy  throughout 
the  Mission,  during  the  day  of  the 
distribution  of  these  various  and  va- 
luable tokens  of  his  majesty's  bounty 
and  favour.  One  person  of  tlie  suite 
appeared  alone  gloomy  and  discon- 
tented. This  was  R  us  turn,  the  con- 
verted Georgian,  who  had  thrice 
changed  his  religion.  He  held  him- 
self equal  to  Dadash  Beg.  He  had 
received  neither  decoration  nor 
shawl.  In  my  hearing,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  he  exclaimed,  "  \Vell,  am  I 
not  fully  as  worthy  of  consideration 
as  that  blind  blinking  chafr,  Dadash 'r 
It  shall  be  seen  what  kind  of  stuff  I 
am  made  of.  Fll  create  such  a  scene 
of  confusion,  that  its  head  shall  reach 
to  the  clouds." 

To  Zohraub  Beg,  who  brought  tlie 
kalaat,  the  envoy  gave  200  ducats. 

Next  day  the  audience  of  leave 
took  place.    The  officers  of  the  Mis- 
sion wore  their  decorations.    Tlie 
interview  passed  olT  tolerably  well ; 
but  Ae  kwg  rej>eated,  In  a  more 


audible  voice,  the  objectionable  wor^ 
nmrrakkus.  This  word  was  as  offisn* 
sive  to  the  envoy,  as  the  envoy's  con- 
stant use  of  the  chair,  and  defo^ 
manner,  whilst  in  the  presence^  wera 
disliked  by  the  Shah. 

Happy  were  we  at  the  idea  of  dei 
parture;  all  business  had  terminatad. 
Every  honour,  every  possible  dk* 
tinction,  had  been  shewn  toward! 
the  Emperor's  representative ;  satlK 
faction  was  apparent  in  every  coun* 
tenance. 

I  myself  was  happy  at  the  thougiil 
of  getting  away;  tor,  on  mixing  with 
my  countrj'men,  I  could  percelTi 
that  no  fiavourable  impression  had 
been  made  on  their  minds. 

I  also  concluded,  from  the  fdlow* 
ing  circumstance,  that  there  exisWfd 
a  coldness  of  feeling  between  the 
court  and  the  envoy.  I  wished  t« 
binr  a  horse  for  M.  Maltzoff  from  ai 
officer  of  the  king's  personal  attend^* 
ants.  The  subject  had  been  beiora 
broached ;  and  I  took  with  me  th^ 
price  of  the  horse  in  money,  and  a 
gun  in  a  present*  On  the  plea,  that 
the  Shah  might  not  altogetlier  aj^ 
prove  of  the  transaction,  he  declined 
the  sale,  with  many  polite  apologies; 
kept  the  gun  for  a  few  days,  to  avoid 
incivility,  and  then  sent  it  to  me  ta 
be  returned. 

The  preparations  for  oiu-  departure 
were  made,  the  day  lixed,  and  the 
baggage-cattle  were  hired.  Meeraa 
Nerriman  shewed  me  amemoranduai 
of  the  sum  M.  Grebayedoff  hadhi 
view  to  distribute  to  the  Mehman- 
ders,  the  inferior  attendants,  and  the 
guard.  It  amoimted  to  seventeafe 
hundred  ducats.  • 

With  us  all  was  gladness,,  all  was 
sunshine.  The  envoy's  countenance 
beamed  Avith  delight  at  the  thought 
of  rejoining  his  beloved  and  beauti- 
ful bride,  the  Georgian  princess,  fifaid 
was  frequently  the  theme  of  his  eoiw 
vernation.  Yet  suddenlv  our  atmos- 
phere becanjic  darkened,  even  as  that 
of  the  most  dreary  winter's  night.  '. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  on  which  the  kdaats  (Shah'a 
presents)  were  received,  Meensa  Ya. 
koob,  the  eunuch,  with  one  semmt, 
entered  the  house.  He  went  to  the 
apartments  of  MeermNerriman, who 
shortly  afterward*  v«5«it^«A.  ^#i  Hk 


,60*  Narralivt  ofthr  Procfedi^io^at  JbiuUni  Uimoii.         [Sept 

jetura  to  his  native  province,  ErI-'  niaMtmoB  M«>mplctelrM«rtiic« 
tLa."  M.Gi-ebByedoffrepHe<1,"Th8t  "•«Hl*'«*ltaA>»ofTnVtejV«iid 
STreceived  no  one  corolnff  llhtr  a  «<  RHUsIto'dAMV'Mivii'UieteyM. 
'^pf  in  ll'e  dead  of  nlehi;  ifint  he    WtlMiittf*«-  '1t>#ouM«e4*Uh 

ti..'  IMUI-Ibe  tfiirMWk  low  inthUr  titi. 
riHtf(M.'Wittd  lUety>4alhertd  0* 
lUlcht^'be  tM,wiA hli  Mm la»«i) 
«THI't>oHioa0rhialtNi4»d  WmOiI), 
wldiMnr'be  wu'  exiled  upon' Wre- 
dgli  hti  riahu  om  aHirraB^  wMte 
A«hB-to  Mil>Mi»rfMdd-wn«'Ora« 
MMt  diesis  MMraj  (^  wlio  ms 
tnovt'  inthnatelr  «qn»)hie4  wMibU 
hf*  dotnMdc  'oencenB;  Me'Mtf 
eoaw  BflaM  ifas  mlmtwt  tafonDUk 
tloa  t«gardi%  St!  «t«k>iB«li;  W>4  f)K 
HAlWOf  BverfdeKriptlo*.  "-.■ 

TUB  RltMui:  gmreniAMt'  CMdd 
(Attm  no  sceeMloii  lof  pAww'br  the 


3oise<ti  anj)  'f  I's  conlmlipit 
|;fame    nijnd,    nilglit  return   in   tliv 
.iB^prning."  Meerita  eoiisPqueiiiiy  de- 
.jiwted. 

.r^E'arly  tlie  next  morning,  Meer/a 

.^erriioan  left  llie  housp.aiid  retiirn- 
,,M  witlj  MeerzB  Yafcoob,  who  wai 

iifCompBDied  hy  one  servant.  Aiwrt- 
'jMeata  were'  lUBJgned  to  lilin  In  a 

Sfrt  B^joininK  ife  one  occupied  by 
',^ttJ3r(Aayedoff, 

^  T'''»  person,  «'li09e  apDearBnce 
■  'Upon^t  us  proved  ao  aufully  ainia- 
^fcgr.'was  ft  native  of  Erivau,  n-here 
,m»  relations  still  resided.    He  vrm 

jft  low  birth.  His  father,  an  Arme- 
,,Wtp,    was   gHrdener    to    Mshonled 

^^haii,  lereditary  chief  of  Erivaii 
^BTpviDCO.  He  had  been  cRrried  into 
.'ScfCry  about  the  time  ErJvan  was 

jitfoeged  by  General   Siaiitnaff,    ■" 


(MMMMhlR  of -tfie  'flCMHi  -«f  afi  un- 
biAipf  tnond  lUM  HeemYAoobi 
w««ouM  dtereftfreiMl  j1m«iin,itet 
iMt  WBB  receired'  l^-tiM  wndrtev  to 
tfetrtniMttf  tv  tke 


year  1226,  (IW^)  and  had  been  yMtAt  tavenlm.    Aad  If  riHcenlf 

liiiufiht  up  as  nn  attendant  on  ttic  B^MmM'  to  beMmd  Mm;  ■#hi'''«U 

i^raglioofttiefamouHGoldeulxinapl  tbe  Hetrtt aotid*la»d'to n      '    ' 
■an.    Ou  thin  diiefwin's  disgrace. 


Mb  -kitnation.  wfeera  lie  eaM^ad  af. 
Bueoce  Mif  hMiMittidieintttM?  Oiir 
thdttgfett  became  totidly  b«MMe(M 
while  dwellin;  ea  Ah  lat;}^ 

When  It  Uecme  -pubDtJy  kooini 
that  Heern  YtJcoob  had  aMight-n^ 
fnge  hi  tlie  mmtj^  HoUBe,  ikemgem 
Were  delivered  tmthe  paH  of  tte 


,jjie,  ijecame,  at'w-r  a  lapse  of  b 

jroara,  the  property  of  ibe  Sliah.  For 
,  ^  long  periud  lie  had  enjoj 
'  ta^aly  s  peculiar  favour  ani 
^^Seiu-e,  ks  a  domestic  of  thoBi       .   , 

WtOi  <U  Oie  liinnicpt  of  relinquishing 
'  'the  ShaTi's  service,  lield  the  renpon-    were  delivered  tmHie  paH  o 
,jdible  appointment  of  treasurer,  and    mttriatarBBiidBlaiioAcbeliriam,  the 
''"'"''"'■''"         '    -"-' '■  '-  — Ibrlinpro- 


'^mlwrlnteiident  of  the  jewellery  of    ddcf  euaucb,  to 


"  IftphBtem, 


prie^  of  affording 


enxwe 
jr  MBip 


ire  used  to 


'„,  "^t  ^'l>o  well  knew  tlin  feHiug»  andVartoua  tf gumcmt^ fr 

,,bC  our  countrymen  towards  [his  i-UitH  eflM(  the  oMeet'tn  view. 

^,u  persons,  and  were  convinced  that  ;.  .HeenaYaltoob,  however, tMmthiu- 

,,Ub  Miywty  Would,  in  point  of  ho-  InK.ii9ili6ved,«llM-bydi«  advieeof 

i^miir,  more  willingly  allow  one  of  H.airebayedoffi«rtho«MBraneeaor 

^I^IbwItos  to  obtain  forcibly  from  bim  fbrcireiWM  heldoBt  to1rtl»^W«aB«it 

^',ft)ilivorce,  were  fenrfidly  alarmed  at  ;ariw  the  6nt  Becretary,  H. -Haltibff, 

J^    consequences    tliat    inevitably  ndtIi«bter;pMler3IeeMaNeiiliiuui, 


.^y^i  ensue  from  his  {Meerza  Ya-    to  Ae 
,lW)b"B)    reception    by  the    envoy. 

,3f«  pondered  intensely  on  the  suii- 
■  J((ci.  We  knew  tliHt,by  the  latp  trenly, 
,,,the  Russian  uihiister  had  n  right  to 

.)Ul^td  his  protection  to  persons  de- 
' ,  wug  to  return  into  tlic  Russian  tir- 

.fhorfes;  yet  "by  do  arguments  could 

,we  reconctte   ourselves  to  silppose, 

ttiat  the  pridci  of  the  K!ne  of  Kiiifcs, 

,n>d  the  suspicion  Hithii-liirhalJ  those 

.ar^rt'garded  n/io  are  iu  att*tidniire  ' 


of  MitoMfeMhr  Khan. 

ftirit|ej)iirMWorAdirfa|fUl1iMwi- 
llMi  DfMUiMHttolUi'UraTkriMtiii- 
ttf,  BMiiL^oddnr'atiMMUe 
h^eii«d duil^  thia.IiWrteW;  in- 
decia. it  MsittaBliKd  thM  thB'IMr- 
Bi#I<M  or  l^KMlAel^'ltlilia'W 
bdn'cdBdidMn.'  MMrM'VakOob, 
IMtBifl  of  MtUrttofc  W  VtiAwft, 
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a<l<li-i1  to  Ujc  lire.  Languaf^e 
mguordvdlv  ti«o(I  i>'a«  at  onco 
elf  Tt-prubnte^lijind  the  Khan. 


with  the  Miwlan.  The  Morm  appew- 
fld  to  thicken  around,  m  H«eraB  Ya- 

koob'H  house  the  nest  dBf  waa  sml-  _ 

ed  b^  the  king'*  orders)  and  it  was  pwceiiingtWilie  di'fficultieit  wotild 

vfficialJr  Dotifiad  to  tlie  enrof,  Uwt  only:  be  incienfcd  by  funlier  dleeni- 

tlio  rerugee  had  unsettled  aoeqiutts  niona  between  impaGtiioiied  peopin, 

to  the  amount  of  30  or  40,1)00  |o-  directed  RamazauQ  Be^,  a  reraeG  of 

nuM.    lo  Uieae  moments  of  agitft-  the    Shnli,  to  take  Mecrza'YaltaDli 

I  I  did  not   place  on  memory  borne,  and  to  be  careful  that  be  met 


«  exactly  lo  tbe  hour  oi  daf  i 
thay  occurred.  Ruatum,  late  intfae 
evening,  made  a  fmiticM  endeavour 
to  brin^  olf  tha  property  remalnjbw 
in  Meerza  Vakoob's  house.  He  took 
with  him  tome  mulea,  and  uveral 
domaslica,  and  broke  tUe  Boala  off 
tba  doors.  Already  were  some  ar- 
ticles  prepared  for  removal,  when 
notice  of  the  attempt  being  coareyed 


further  molestation  or  tnsulL 
TIjo  Khnn  fuUowed.  M.  Greb^jre- 
dolT's  indignation  at  the  inaulta  iif- 
fered  tu  tlie  Iho  Meenras  was^- 
treme.  "  It  is  not  On  Meer?a  t^- 
koob  they  have  spilten;  tbey  lii^te, 
I  consider,  spit  upon  tlM  Empenr 
ia  the  (irnt  place,  tlieii  spit  upon  me. 
Such  conduct  in  past  enduranc^]" 
Tlie  Khan  endeavoured  to  aaxiijlae 
to  thoBB  in  charge,  they  Interfwed  his  just  vexation,  by  «ayllig  tbitf  it 
with  threata  and  angry  words,  until     »«>.  iIhi  net  oflow  ignorant  peonte. 


Rustum,  perceiving  they  would  be 
followed  by  blowa,  retired  without 
effecting  hia  purpose. 

It  was  00  the  SSth  or  27th  of  Ri^- 
jub,  thatH.  Grehayedoffasseuted  to 
send  Meeraa  Yakoub  lu  Manuoobehi 


..jight  as  readily  be  o   .  

an  tlic  atlack  niade  by  Meerza  Va- 
koub  on  llie  religion  of  those  KJIth 
Hhom  he  was  confronted— persoia 
of  nomeau  rank.  M.  Grehayedoff  (hen, 
ideut  diBpleasiire,  demaiid^ 


Klian's,  accompanied  by  my  chief     of  this  unfortunate  beine — "  Why  he 


and  Meerza  Nerrinuiii,  where  would 
be    present  Heeraa    Abul    Uuaaan 


liad  iJie  audacity  to  make  any  cdi 


religious  belief,  and 


ildin- 


Klna,  the  miniBler  for  foreign  a&lre,  lie  bad  allowedtbc  word '  religion*  to 
— J  1-1 1.  vL —  .!._  . pass  from  hiH  mouth  ?"  The  Meer- 
za repelled  the  charge,  bj'eaying  he 
had  thus  pireii  vent  to  his  feeliiiw^ 
"  But  haie  you  neilber  reliBtdiTiwr 
faith,  that  you  tliua  wrongfuUy  Ac- 
cuse me  !■" 

After  this  scene,  accommodation 
was  liopeless  by  any  friendly  inter- 
ference.  About  the  29lh  of  Ri^Ub, 
Jtl.  Grcbayeduff  bad  a  private  au- 
dience with  the  Sbnii,  but  nothing 
sntisfactory  ensued  fVom  it.     T^e 

^ ^ , ,    claiina  against  Meerza  Yakoob,  it 

to  be  placed  in  the  service  of  Abbas     was  arranged,  ivere  to  be  decided  at 


and  ZohroBub  Khau,  thi 
to  sift  tbe  fjueetiouB  of  tbe  Meena'a 
aecounts-  Ere  thiit  measitro  wea 
^eed  to,M.  Grebayedoff  had  shew- 
ed every  diBposition  to  meet  the 
sfaraswas 


aiona    of  punishment  .  . 

could  not  be  removed  from  Meena 
Yakoob's  mind,  sitould  he  return  to 


Ueeraa. 

.    My  chief  proceeded  alone  to  Ha-     ^ „ _ —   i*— ' 

noochehr  Khan's;  he  foimd  the  partv    objections  were  offered  by  the  Meer- 


the  tribunal  of  Meerza  Musseeh,  the 
chief  priest  of  Tehran.  Tothism*ny 

tinnn  i^'pre  nfferetl  b^'  tbe  Meer- 


aaaembled.  Heeraa  Yakoob  was  much     xa,  who  with  trutli  asKerted,  tbat  ac- 


cording to  the  Mahomcdan  tenets,  a 
pereon  renouncing  the  faith  O^l^m) 
was  entitled  to  no  consideration,  as 
lie  by  that  act  ronimitied  a  cHnie,  of 
wliich  death  was  the  forfeit  Unlor- 
tunately  Meerza  Yakoob  will  per- 
initied  lo  talk  in  a  manner  in 6M 
disrevjicctful  Uotli  of  the  domestic 
Vjit  of  the  Wag,  and  of  Iiln  numerous 
money  and  jewels,  Heerw  Vylnob  fa«\\\s,M\4\ftWvcN^'*W[\^^'^'i^'^ 
retorted  /n  tfieae  worda— "  Havejou  CiWift  wvi  «iaK.iAVi  ttl'&&-«v;«.'W^ 
naftlier  /«jtb  nor  raljdou,  thrt  70U  NV\v\\«\  ttXaVwi^  «vva  *ai  >«^ 
cbargtmewitb^Oummyr    Fort     aatttio^^a  Ttw^tow^^*  «50»" 


irritated  by  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived on  passing  tliroughsc 

sages  leiKUag  1«  '"-- 

aomemenf*'-  -' 
upon  hi  in. 
grosaeet  terms.  The  clothes  of  Meer- 
sa  Nerrlman  had  also  been  noist- 
ened. 
Oit  being  accused  of  purliriB^R  . 
jewels,  Heersa  Vatwib 
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the  liareni,  I  luterrupted  his  ctts- 
course  by  remarking,  that  the  AiTOurt 
he  had  receiyed  from  tlie  Sliah  for  a 
lenjlli  of  time,  sliould  at  least  be  re* 
pda  by  silence  on  the  drcumstances 
ne  was  Uius  wantonfy  divulging.  The 
eiiTOY  acted  imprudently  in  treating 
^e  Meerza  with  too  much  consider- 
ation. He  sometimes  dined  at  his 
table,  was  furnished  with  eatables 
from  his  kitchen,  and  would  no  long- 
cnr  partake  of  food  from  us,  from  die 
unconcealed  apprehension  of  being 
poisoned. 

it  rather  appeared  that  the  king 
had  relinquished  tiie  idea  of  recover- 
ing the  deserters.  M.  Grebayedo^ 
was  informed  that  his  majesty's  as- 
sent to  the  continued  residence  of 
M.  MaltEoff  and  Meerza  Nerriman  at 
the  capita],  after  his  departure,  was 
withdrawn,  as  he  felt  apprehensive 
that  some  further  unpleasant  occur- 
rences might  happen  from  their  in- 
en^ence  in  the  conduct  of  affiiin. 
.  On  the  1  St  of  Shahban,  Meensa 
Takoob,  attended  by  M.  Maltzoff  and 
Meerza  Nerriman,  went,  according 
to  appointment,  to  the  house  3i 
Ifeerza  Musseeh.  They  remained 
seated  in  an  apartment  for  at  least 
an  hour,  when  they  were  informed 
that  the  chief  priest  was  too  unwell 
to  listen  to  the  cause.  A  concourse 
of  people  was  assembled  in  the  pre- 
mises; and  1  heard  that  Meerza 
Musseeh  avoided  tlic  interview,  on 
^e  »[pund,  that,  unable  to  restrain 
hie. feelings,  he  might  perhaps  use 
the  epithet  of  infidel  (Kuffur)  to- 
wards  Meerza  Yakoob,  which  au* 
fhorized  the  populace  to  lapidate  or 
treat  Irim  with  violence.  Tliis  visit, 
therefore,  proved  of  no  utilitv. 

By  informatlou  received  from 
MeersSg  Yakoob,  a  strict  enquiry  after 
slaves  was  renewed ;  a  deep  anxiety 
was  ppurtrayed  to  obtain  possession 
of  $  Cliristian  captive  called  Taallan, 
niiose  persona]  attractions  were 
highly  spoken  of.  Malitee  Kouli 
Khan,  the  son  of  Huosain  Khan,  late 
ffovernor  of  Erivan,  was  incessant- 
IV  urged  to  give  up  some  female 
slaves,  who  it  was  known  had  been 
brought  by  him,  or  sent  by  his  father, 
from  Erivan.  Two  lie  had  given  to 
Alii  Ykr  Khan,  the  late  prime  mhii- 
^r/  and  //fe  now  begged  that  AlU 
rarKhan  nctM  pemHt  M.  Qrebap 


and  dMt  4taa  Ito  (Mi^Mtm  MmH 
Khaa)  w#nld  be  mlievad  froni  im* 
fiiflr  hnportunitiee  ea  the  part  of  ikm 
BiMsian  enrojr.  The  late  pranSer« 
dedbrous  to  ahew  Chat  lie  etilu  newi 
leeted  the  many  acta  of  kindneea  ho 
received  from  M.  Grebftjodoff  do* 
ring  hia  confinement  at  Tahgeeg, 
readily  aaaented  to  the  proponL 
^ceordbkf^f  aereral  of  the  AnMni*> 
ana  who  were  in  die  auile  of  Hm  OBr 
vay  for  the  purpoae  of  reeovming 
their  reiativee,  went  with  Burtnm, 
and  Aga  Mahomet  AUi,  tiw  Prineo 
(Abhna  Meena'a)  deputy  FefMk 
Bnahee,  to  AUi  Yar  Khoi'a  realdneo. 
A  younff  woman,  and  a  gfai  of  tbir*> 
teen  or  fourteen,  were  bmight  ham 
the  inner  apartmenta;  bnt  t&j  worn 
neither  recogniaed  by  the  paartioe 
coaeemed,  nor  did  they  eiqweaa  a 
deidre  to  leave  their  preaeni 


tedor. 

Alii  Yar  Khan,  to  prefont  Hm  an» 
ceaaity  of  a  aeeond  production  of  tiie 
femalea,  had  taken  the  precautlonio 
have  present  during  tiie  intenrlour 
some  persons  of  reqieelabilitf  ,  lo 

g¥e  evidence  on  the  reault  or  tfM 
▼eatigation. 
The  deputy  Pemth  Baahee  bogw 

Sd  me,  on  the  ereidng  of  tlie  aame 
y,  to  advise  mr  chief  to  warn  M. 
Crrebayedoir  anmst  any  propoanle 
that  Ruatum  nnght  make  reapocdag 
these  women,  aa  he  had,  witlMNit  n^ 
serve,  eipreaaed  hia  delenninirtkMi 
either  to  foae  hia  life,  or  toefcdflM 
liberatkm  of  the  younawat  femnlo. 
Eariy  on  the  enauing  day,  I  know 
not  if  with  M.  QrebayedoTa  knoiK. 
ledge,  Ruatum  carried  a  raqgent 
from  the  envoy  to  Alll  Yar  Uh^ 
that  the  captivea  might  he  aent  toUa 
houae,  in  order  that  be  might  hipmS' 
son  learn  their  inclinationa.  Wiitoat 
much  hesitation,  they  were  conduct- 
ed to  his  residence  under  the  prolog 
tion  of  several  aervanta,  ana  a  Mi^ 
homed  Tahur  Beg,  to  whom  tiio 
youngest  was  under  engagementa  of 
marrbge.  On  reaching  the  premi^ 
ses,  the  entrance  of  other  attendaati 
was  prohibited.  The  females,  on 
befaig  questioned  by  M.  Qrehayedod; 
explicitly  mentioned  that  they  wer« 
not  solicitous  to  leave  Tehran  iliiit 
in  an  evil  moment  he  liatened  to  the 
finiggealkin  <]l  ¥baMx»a  to  detain  tlierii 
for  ntey  or  two,'w\i«ii«Tf^^«^%f«i^ 
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to  tiMir  native  country,  would  prailot 
mioate  in  thdr  minds  over  evefjr 
otiier  coneidemtion. 

They  were  aecordin|riy  lodmd  ttn# 
dor  the  care  of  Meena  lakooo,  in  an 
apartment  adjoining,  over  which  were 
■tationed  two  ientriee  of  the  Ferra- 
liaun  infantry,  to  prevent  the  intru* 
don  of  any  one.  The  servanliof 
Alii  Yar  Khan  remonstrated  vehe- 
mently ufainat  thia  breach  ofjgood 
faith,  an^  bewailing  the  miipiaeed 
confidence  of  their  master,  were  el^ 
liged  to  return  without  their  cham* 

To  M.  Grebayedoir  we  felt  a  «n* 
cere  attachment^  that  made  us  most 
uneasy  on  witnessing  these  violent 
proceedingB.  We  were  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  public  opinion 
towards  him,  and  were  conscious 
that,  without  fresh  eauses,  exdte« 
meat  enough  had  been  created  to 
render  his  situation  imminently  dan- 
gerous. Our  nation  is  wild,  cruel, 
and  thoughtless — tc^morrow  seldom 
comes  under  contemplation— like  tiie 
flint,  when  struck,  mre  is  instantane- 
ously produced. 

My  chief  no  longer  concealed  hia 
apprehensions,  but  earnestly  entreat- 
ed M.  Grebayedoff  to  allow  tiie  wo- 
men to  return  to  Alii  Yar  Khan's 
house.  He  dwelt  upon  the  expedW 
encv  of  doing  eo,  until  M.  Grebave- 
doff,  with  warmth,  told  him  that  his 
interference  was  very  disaareeaUe. 
The  Khan,  after  this  reproof,  did  not 
wait  upon  the  envoy  till  two  or  three 
days,  when  he  was  sent  for,  and  they 
were  reconciled  Meena  Mahtee, 
the  Audi's  manuscript-writer,  h^ 
qaentiy  visited  the  envoy  on  the  part 
of  Alii  Yar  Khan,  to  request  that  tiie 
women  miglit  be  restored.  M eeraa 
Abul  Hussan  Khan,  the  minister  of 
foreign  aifoirB,  witii  equal  earnest* 
ness  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  ef- 
fect some  arrangement  respecting 
Meeraa  Yakoob.  The  representa- 
tions of  one  or  the  other  were  un- 
heeded. 

On  the  third  day  since  their  ad- 
mittance into  the  house,  the  two  wo- 
men expressed  a  willingness  to  re- 
turn to  their  country,  which  was 
Karakelleseali,  a  village  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  province  of  Erivan.  b  is 
impossible  to  assert  that  they  were 
sincere  in  tills  declaration,  for»  by 
maaoa  of  the  Persian  aentriea  placed 
overilwir  apartment^  they  kept  wp  a 


lowers  of  Alii  Yar  Khan,  who  costii 
nually  hovered  about  the  heuaa.. 

Mahomed  Tahur  Beg,  the  betrKh 
ed  of  the  young  girl,  with  aaa^rt 
servant  of  respectability,  used  to  ftfN 
quent  my  room,  until  Meo-sa  YakM^ 
informed  me  that  their  reception  imm 
contrary  to  the  wiidies  of  the  enaoy; 

Our  departure  was  positively  iap^ 
ed  for  the  7th  or  8th  of  Shahban  I  aM 
on  mid-day  of  the  5tii,  by  tibe  ifirnju 
tions  of  Rustum,  the  women  win 
conducted  to  a  bath,  which,  tbnnni 
distinct,  formed  a  fmrt  of  th|i  gMK 
mises.  No  step  could  have  hmm 
more  highly  iiyudicious.  The  baAi 
or  bathuig,  is  jone  of  the  most  iaif 
portent  ceremonies  before  a  Ma|wib 
medan  marriage.  The  domestiea  oi 
Alii  Yar  Khan  endeavoured  to  ostiy 
oJfT  the  women  by  force,  on  their  nai 
turn  from  the  Hummam.  If  M.  CNk 
bayedoff  was  ignorant  that  the  w!(bn 
men  had  been  teken  to  tiie  hath,  Ikii 
scuffle  that  ensued  on  their  quittlBg 
it  apprised  him  of  the  circuinslmZ 
Ileamt  that  he  menaced  and  uttasfi 
vain  reproaches  against  tiiose  of  Ua 
retinue^  whom  he  should  have  pn 
ceived  were  dail^,  even  hourly,  ifBn 
dering  his  situation  more  pmloia» 
Like  wild^fire,  reports  were  imrwl 
throughout  the  city  unfavourable  to 
the  reputation  of  the  envoy.  Hm 
priestlMKKl  were  at  length  appealed 
to;  and  Meerza  Musseeh,on  tne  sauM 
evening,  held  a  meeting  of  the  VLotH 
labs  at  one  of  the  prindpal  moemiaa. 
They  declared,  that  further  fnrftiMWi 
ance  was  impossible ;  their  rel^gfMI 
had  been  reviled,  their  monarch  fib 
suited,  their  moat  sacred  ri^ts  tnmm 
pled  upon,  and  unanimously  it  wna 
decided,  that  a  portion  of  the  Moo- 
lahs should  immediately  wait  on  Iha 
Prince-governor  Alii  Shah,  to  isF 
form  him,  that  if  the  Russian  eanff 
could  not  be  induced  to  surreadtav 
Mean  Yakoob  and  the  two  females^ 
they  would  be  forcibly  dragaed  fmm 
his  house  by  the  populace.  His  hiah* 
ness  requested  tnat  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence might  be  postponed  until  ha 
had  held  further  communication  wilk 
the  envoy. 

Apprised  of  what  had  passed  \m. 
the  mosques,  I  made  my  report  t» 
Meena  Nerriman  in  such  terms  aa  1 
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sqiall  piece  of  ftrtillery)  'f.poipe^.wlip 
are  accustomed  to  the  repjurt^  PJ  giin- 
po<wder."  .     .     ,  .  / 

Well  do  I  recollect  apot^er.  con- 
vereation  I  held  with  this  ill-fiiled 
fjerson.  Being  a  sqibe  ^  Jprofes- 
sion^  he  ^ewed  me  a^  omcial  note 
hf^'  had.  at  Uie  envoy*8  request,  ad* 
dreBsed  to  the.  ministers  qf  the  court 
The  subject  \va8  of  little  importance, 
but  the  word  Shah,  without  any  pre- 
ceAne  titles,. caught  my  eye.  I  ob- 
seryea,  **  that  surely  there  would  be 
no  impropriety  in  writing  *  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Shah,'  or  '  The  Kine  of 
Kkiffi^'  or  *  The  Protector  of  the 
Wond,'— epithets  useitin  mere  cour- 
tesy; and  assumed  by  the  monarchs 
of  Persia  from  davs  of  antiquity. 
Other  European  nanonSj  particularly 
the  English^. always  mentioned  the 
king^B  name  with  every  proper  re- 
spect Why  should  not  the  agents  of 
Russia  be  equally  courteous  ?" 

*  Ah  1*'  repliea  the  Meerza,  **  you 
do  liot  fully  comprehend  the  busi- 
ness. Russia  is  in  a  situation  to  com- 
mand, while  England  can  only  ob- 
tain her  objects  by  courtship  and  ob- 
■eqUiousness." 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  (Tuea- 
davO  the  5th  of  Shahban»  Meerza  Ab- 
dul nahaub  expressed  a  wish  to  meet 
the  envoy  at  the  house  of  Mahomed 
W^ee  Khan  Afshar,  by  which  ar- 
rai^ment  all  question  of  the  first 
visit  would  be  put  aside.  "  He  was 
deeply  anxious,"  he  8|dd« "  to  pre- 
vent a  rupture  between  two  mighty 
powers,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
many  vahiable  lives,  on  account  of  a 
miserable  creature  like  Meerza  Ya- 
koob  and  two  unfortunate  women." 

The  events  of  this  day,  ( Wednes- 
day,) Uie  6th  of  Sliahban,  of  most  ago- 
nising fear  and  dire  cdamity,  will 
never  be  effaced  from  xxxj  memory. 
Thev  rushed  on  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession, that  it  has  required  a  length- 
ened composure  to  enable  me  to 
commit  them  to  paper. 

It  must  have  been  with  the  sun- 
rise^  that  a  servant  of  the  Prince-go- 
yemor  Alii  Shah,  came  to  require 
the  immediate  presence  of  my^citU^f 
and  Meerzd  Nerriman,.  on  business 
of  the  most  vital  importance..  H., 
Greba^edoS  was  thipn  enjoyi^  hl^ 
last  eMbJjr  repdeej  8o4  oi^^  ti^ 
^«  Aour  md  a  Aift  or  nearly  taroi 


aii4. .ponndmion  tQ.amaiih^^nn^.' 
moDs,  My  chief  having  to  vsmgti 
tbe  meeting  agreed  to.thepraviJNui 
evendng  between  Meerzai  AbdiiiWar 
haii^  fiid  M.  Crrebafedoff,;left<4lie 
hous^  very  early,,  directing  Meenta 
Njeprimap  to  join  him  at  the  Prinoe'ji 
pakce...  .     .    I.--'*  . 

Scarcely  had  an  hour  of  the^  day 
passed  by,  when  I  was  informed^pf 
the  assemblage  of  pe<mle  at  the  prin* 
cipal  mosaue,  where  the  priesto  liad 
acain  held  council.  They  ordered 
the  closure  of  all  shops  in  the  baaar^ 
and  then  enjoined  their  congregation 
to  proceed  to  Uie  Russian  quarters^ 
to  demand  the  delivery  of^  or  ob- 
tain by  force,  the  persons  of  Meerat 
Yakoob  and  the  two  women. 

Two  Greorgian  merchanto  of  re- 
spectability hastened  from  their  ct^ 
ravansarae^  where  they  had  been 
iqiprised  of  the  commotion,  to  the 
envoy's  house,  to  give  inteUigence 
of  the  prem^tated  attack;  and 
Ifanoochehr  Khan,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  received  the  night  be- 
fore from  the  Shah,  sent  his  nephew, 
Meerza  Selliman  Malleykaff,  to  de- 
scribe, in  the  plainest  terms,  the 
troubled  state  of  the  nubile  feeling, 
and  to  partuade  M.  urebayedoff  to 
withdraw  his  protection  from  those 
sheltered  under  his  roof* 

A  crowd  of  four  or  five  hundred 
persons,  preceded  by  lx>ys,  and  some 
worthless  desporata  men^  who,  with 
frantic  gestures,  brandished  their 
clubs  and  naked  swords  in  the  air, 
had  advanced  firom  the  mosque  to 
the  envoy's  liabitati<m.  Meena  Sel- 
liman with  difficulty  made  hia  way- 
through  them,  and  gave  waniing^  too 
late,  of  the  violent  resolution  that 
had  been  adopted.   In  attempting  to 

?uit  the  premises,  to  wait  upon  the 
'rince-ffovemor,  Meensa  Nerriman 
was  obliged  to  return  in  dismay  to 
the  envoy's  apartments,  where  my 
attendance  had,  been  raquiced»  to  ar- 
range  some  businesa  preparatory  to 
our  departure.  Shower  of  alonea 
now, descended  into. Ijbe  oourti  th* 
voices  of  .the. mob  weife  from  time  to 
time  raised  iAajgmeral  shout.  We 
listogiedjn  drefig».  uneertain  of  what . 
ylolence  would  next  occwTt. 
.  The  ftrfuj^egrs  Yreresenohwledbgr 
iheweDtOffatak  LpouUnaithevsee 
them  i^ntof.xtiMt  Mstniii^flMJ^^ 
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tanenuB  compllBuce  wlth'tfae'knoira  and,  with  alnioflt  equal  ardour,  at' 

purpoBeoftue  mobi'to  avert  the  Nn-  fei'ed  Bhelter  and  ufetf  to  the  en- 

{lendtng  danger.  voy.    Neither  would  listen  to  &Ie 

There  were  preBent  in  the  room,  eatTeatleB.   UeerKaNeniinaii  loutjUr 

besides  M.  GrebtyedolT,  M.  AdeliAig  exclaimed,  that  no  one  would  ven- 

the  second  secretary,  the  phrsiCiBn.  turo  to  touch  the  petnon  of  the  Em- 

the  Georeiaa  p  ri  nee,  cousin  to  Hadajn  peror'a  representative.    "  The  nolle 

GrebayedolF.     MeerzaNcrriman,the  of  your  guns,"  he  Raid,  "  does  I^ 

two  Georgian    merchants,   myBelf,  startle  us.  Have  we  not  heard  tlieip 

Riistum,  A^a  Mahomed  Alii,  Abban  nt  Gnnja,  Abbasabad,  and  Erivanf'' 

Meerza'e  deputy  Fcraab  Baahee,  and  M.  Grebayedoff  declined  the  otn, 

many  of  the  domestics,  with  the  either  from  reluctance  todeierthis 

cossackB  of  the  guard,  were  collected  comrades,  or  from  ignorance  of  ibl> 

in  the  courtand  adjoining  apartments,  danger ;  and  the  confectioiner  woa  at 

The  lioune  of  Mahomed  Klion  is  lowedtodepart,r^ettiiig,nod(Hii>)^ 

of  great  extent,  divided  into  several  the  inutility  of  his  endeaTOurs  to 

distinct  courts,  havbg  on  one  side  of  serve  his  beneOu^tor. 

each  a  range  of  apartments.     The  The  cossacks  and  domeatica  bBd 

suite  occupied  by  M.  Grebayedoff  nowleisuretopreparetheir  ormsfw  . 

consistsofalargecentre  saloon,  with  defence,  incase  of  a  second  attack, 

open  anterooms  on  either  side  of  It,  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  our  con- 

and  beyond  each,  one  smaller  room,  jcctures  reBpecting  the  terminatloii 

The  roof  and  court  of  this  range  ad-  of  the  riot  were  falsified.    We  were- 

I'oined  that  aaeigned  to  Meerza  Ya-  assailed  by  Incteaaed  numbers,  and 

:oob.  with  great  vigour.     A  larger  porfltHi 

Every  moment  tlie  uproar  became  of  the  peop^  were  provided  with 
more  vehementj  several  gima  were  fire-armit,andwereofadifferentclaBB 
fired,  and  suddenly  we  were  con-  to  the  common  shopkeepers  and  r«» 
scious  of  a  rush  of  people  into  the  gamuffins  of  the  city.  Men  of  the  mi- 
adjoining  court  I  heard  a  voice  ex-  Fitary  tribes  must  have  joined  in  the 
claim,  "  Take  Meerza  Yakoob,  and  attack;  yella  loud  and  frenzied  rent 
begone!"  It  was,  I  afterwards  learnt,  the  air,  and  the  showers  of  stoqea 
that  of  Hadjee  Beg  the  Meerza,  who  were  so  thick  and  Inceaaao^  that  we 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  mob,  by  were  obliged  to  keep  ourselves  cioM 
delivering  up  to  them  a  victim.  The  within  the  right-ride  room  of  tba 
unhsfipy  creature  clung  to  his  gar-  court,  which  was  M.  Grebayedoff* 
mentsforprotecttonihewasdragged  sleeping  apartment, 
to  slaughter,  and  fell  under  nume-  Vun  attempts  were  mode  bv  M. 
rous  wounds,  cruelties,  and  indi^I-  Grebayedoff  to  address  the  poptusce. 
ties.  Alii  Yar  Khan's  servants  were  No  mortal  voice  could  have  quelle^ 
no  less  active  in  carrying  off  the  two  a  tumult  bo  furious.  Hie  order  then 
females.  given  to  the  cossacks  t«  fire  thek 

During  the  calm  which  succeeded  pieces  with  powder,  was  alike  uii> 

to  these  acts  of  violence,  we  were  availing.    Death  waa  at  our  portal  i 

informed  of  Meerza  Yakoob's  fate,  its  victims  herded  together,  helpleu, 

of  the  death  of  Dadash  Beg,  a  cos-  panic-struck,  and  stru^led  to  avcdd 

sack,  and  one  or  two  servants;  in  tlieir  fate,likeBben>  beset  by  wolret, 

defending  themselves,  two  or  three  fierce  and  ravenotis. 

of  the    townspeople    were   killed.  The  cosaacka  treated  the  dangw 

■Their  bodies  were  carried  to  an  ad-  like  men  determined  if  possible  to 

jacent  mosque,  and  served  to  exas-  defend  their  chief,  and  to  sell  their 

perate  the  people  to  complete  mad-  lives  dearly.    Someof  thedomestica 

□ess.    It  was  at  this  moment  that  an  !:)jc  wed  great  presence  ofniind  and 

immediate  neighbour,    named  Alii  couriiKC,  par [ici daily  a  courier  of 

Wurdee,  a  confectioner  by  tfade,  in  thy  MiiwioD,  by  name   HoHchatoer. 

the  service  of  Manoochehr  Khan,  Tliisbnivelad,  sword  in  Ijnnd,  rushed 

tiastily  entered  tlie  spartment  to  rtia-  on  ihi^  n.g»3iltints,  and  cut  down  two 

cue  from  the  fury  of  the  populace  of  their  number  ;  tlie^  ^\ft  "wwi'^sw.- 

the  relative  of  his  employer.   Wbllst  foieVun.  "B-;  tirtii!\TsyM.*,Vft\a«>™.\^ 

time  permitted,  he  besonght  Meerxa  aud  alXenrowi  Vo  i;\eM  \!i\>s  vt^*  '.^ 

SeltimMa  to  accompany  bim  t»  hie  waa  etnicV  wNxV  %\tju«.— V*'"''^ 

boam  bytb^wByhe  would  direct,  emggeie4,7tt.v™'ftei.o«.w^*** 
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bjF  biUiiig  Ih9  blftda  of  hi«  weapoo» 
broicA  U  m  two^  ftnd  thud  defencfiMff 
Im  WMfl  cut  to  piocBs. 

For  some  time  the  succbm  of  the 
attack  waa  doubtful.  An  effort  was 
xiu4e  to  clear  the  court ;  but  though 
the  foremost  retired,  those  on  the 
topB  of  the  walls  continued  to  dis- 
OMrge  theb:  arms,  and  the  window 
of  the  room  was  beaten  in  with  stones 
and  bricks, 

Durinff  this  state  of  the  contest, 
liQf>e  itul  remained  that  the  king 
would  send  some  troops  to  our  suo- 
eour.  The  guard  of  Furahan  in- 
bntry  had  dispersed  on  the  first  at* 
tack,  without  any  strenuous  exer- 
tion to  save  us.  However,  the  roof 
ef  the  house  commenced  to  shake  ; 
H  waa  speedily  perforated,  and,  by 
the  first  shots  from  above, the  envoy's 
fiMter-brother  was  mortally  wound- 
ed* In  distress  of  soul,  he  CM.  Ore- 
bayedoff)  exclaimed,  **  lx)ok  I  look ! 
they  have  killed  Alexander  I*'  Ere  we 
moved  into  the  large  centre-room, 
two  more  of  the  party  were  lifeless ; 
but  it  was  so  exposed  from  the  one 
we  had  left,  now  in  possession  of  the 
townspeople,  and  from  the  lai;ge  size 
of  its  window,  that  to  remain  in  it 
long  was  impossible.  I  would  here, 
in  snifting  rooms,  have  mingled  with 
the  mob,  as  did  the  Prince  Abbas 
Meeraa*s  servant,  Aga  Mahomed 
Alii ;  but  escape  could  not  be  accom* 
plished. 

I  had  still  presence  of  miud  to 
mark  the  horrors  of  our  situation  de- 

Slcted  on  the  countenances  of  many. 
1  some,  animation  was  almost  sus- 
pended, others  were  frantic  vdth  des« 
pair,  and  few  besides  the  cossacks 
persevered  in  decorate  resistance. 
Tlie  envoy,  with  arms  crossed,  paced 
the  floor,  and  at  times  he  passed  his 
hands  in  perturbation  through  his 
hair.  His  forehead  was  bloody,  from 
a  blow  he  liad  received  on  the  ri^^ht 
aide  of  his  head.  In  a  tone  of  enquurv 
he  accosted  me;  **  They  will  kill 
us,"  he  said,  ^  Meerza, — they  will 
kill  us  I"  I  could  only  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  The  last  words  I  heard 
him  utter  were,  "  Futli  Alii  Shah  I 
Futh  Alii  Shall !  jensoudre,  jensou- 
dreV^orsome  such  expression. 
/  witneaaed  with  the  deepest  awe 
Mad  admiration  the  death  of  the  phy- 
^cmn.    From  the  oommencemeutof 


pon  waa  a  amatl  Europoaa  arim* 
He  muit  have  judged  tliiBre  waa  no 
hope  of  preservation,  for  he  made  Ue 
way  into  the  court,  menacing  those 
opposed  to  him,  tiU  he  met  n  atout 

Soung  man^  who  would  not  turn  to 
IF  J  £ey  exchanged  at  the  aane  time 
blows  with  their  awords.  The  Jtua* 
sian  raised  up  his  arm  to  diidd  Ua 
head,  and  his  left  liand  dro|Mped  on 
the  pavement  Not  diamayed,  ha  gain* 
ed.tne  ^[>artment»  tore  a  curtain  off 
one  of  the  doora,  which  ho  wraiqpod 
round  hia  maimed  limb,  and^althongii 
we.  endeavoured  to  oppoao  hia  pro- 
joet,  he  jumped  from  tlio  windEowi 
and  fell,  overpowered  by  ouisbofBy 
liaving  been  previously  eirucktetho 
ground  by  atones  thrown  from  ikm 
tops  of  the  walk. 

Ere  we  relinquished  the  aaloon 
for  the  farthest  Bide*roonii»  four  or 
five  of  our  number  were  ahoi  TUp 
waa  divided  by  a  partition*  bohind 
which  all  who  could  sought.  ahoW 
ter.  Meeraa  Selliman  ana  Ifoer- 
■a  Nerriman  did  not  gain  thia  kat 
retreat,  but  were  cut  c&wn  from  ho* 
hind  on  the  portal. 

From  the  window  and  doorwn]r 
we  were  aasailed ;  the^  coasadca  had 
nearly  all  periahed,  and  two  of  tfm 
moat  forward  of  the  aaaaiknta  oW 
tempted  to  make  their  way  into  the 
hinaer  part  of  tlie  room.  In  tbiir 
hands  were  swords  or  daggers  i  tibiy 
were  irreaolute,  and  despairing  oi 
life.  I  rushed  out,  flourishing  a  mm 
knife,  and  aa  they  retired,  I  BO  eloamr 
followed  them,  that  I  threw  myaau 
amongst  the  foremost  of  the  coinlial» 
ants,  who  thought  me  to  be  one  of 
their  number.  It  waa  in  vain  tiwt  I 
struggled  to  gain  the  court  I  oould 
not  penetrate  the  crowd,  and  wna 
puahed  again  into  the  room,  to  son  tko 
ufeless  bodies  of  seventeen  of  my  kao 
companions.  The  envoy  had  been 
pierced  through  and  through  by  n 
blow  on  the  left  breast  from  akmifo^ 
and  an  athletic  plialwao,  or  pubUe 
wreatler,named— ,in  the  aermoof 
a  citiaenof  Teliran,  was  shewn  tonse 
aa  tlie  person  who  had  inflicted  it  AC 
If.  Grebayedofi^s  fieet  lav  eztendoA 
a  cossack,  in  all  probability  tlie  oflU 
eer  of  the  party.  This  devoted  hetng 
liad,  througliout  the  fray,  ahieldol 
wlthhk  owu  \Mi&f  thai  of  IL  QvOp 
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Exhausted  by  extreme  agitation, 
fear,  and  liorror,  stupiHed  by  severe 
contusions  from  stones  in  various 
parts  of  my  body,  I  had  to  make  a 
Anal  exertion  to  prevent  myself  from 
falling  inanimate  on  the  floor. 

The  evil  spirits  of  hell  must  tliis 
day  have  been  let  loose,  to  urge  tlie 
Tehran  people  to  commit  atrocities 
which  I  rancicd  human  nature  would 
have  shrunk  from. 

Not  content  with  foul  dastardly 
murder, — not  appeased  by  dipping 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  so  numy 
unprotected  persons,  tliese  worse 
than  demons  commenced  an  indis- 
criminate plunder.  The  gory  carcaa- 
•es  were  stripped  to  the  skin ;  in  a 
state  of  nudity  they  were  cast  from 
the  room  into  the  open  air,  under 
liorrid  grins,  laughter,  and  derision ; 
one  a-top  of  the  other  they  were  piled, 
forming  a  pyramid  of  human  flesh, 
cemented  by  the  blood  oozing  from 
their  wounds  I 

Almighty  God  I  can  these  acts  go 
unpunished  ?  I  never  supposed  that 
the  human  frame  contained  so  much 
liquid.  The  blood  had  gushed  in 
streams  from  the  bodies,  covered 
the  floor  deeply,  then  found  its  way 
in  a  torrent  into  the  com-t. 

It  was  after  mid-day  that  I  reached 
my  own  (Quarters.  (>ur  servants,  by 
explaining  that  the  apartments  were 
occupied  Dy  Mahomedaus  only,  pre- 
vented the  populace  from  breaking 
into  them.  They  served  also  for  a 
place  of  refuge  to  M.  Maltzoff,  the 
first  secretary.  His  own  rooms  were 
widely  separated  from  M.  Grebaye- 
dofTs,  ana  when  the  house  was  K>r- 
cibly  entered,  he  was  unable  to  join 
his  companions. 

Frequent  enquiries  had  been  made 
by  the  townspeople  in  search  of  con- 
cealed members  of  the  Russian  Mis- 
sion. By  dint  of  entreaties,  and  the 
distribution  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
M.  Maltzoft'  induced  some  of  the 
Shah's  ferashes,  and  a  small  party 
of  the  Furahan  infuntry  that  liad  re- 
tired into  our  quarters,  to  attend  to 
his  safety.  When  the  commotion  had 
somewhat  subsided,  we  sent  infor- 
mation to  the  Prince  Alli  Sliah  that 
M.  Maltzoir  was  alive.  A  company 
of  infantry  was  in  consequence  or- 
dered up  to  the  house,  under  the  pre- 
fect of  taking  clmrse  of  it;  and,  late 


the  palace.  This  dii^uise  was  thou^ 
necessary  to  preserve  him  from  U10 
still  unappeased  fury  of  the  populaca 

His  situation  had  been  most  peril- 
ous, since  every  comer  and  nook  of 
the  house,  even  by  the  light  of 
candles,  had  been  searched,  whidh 
could  have  served  as  a  place  of  cenr 
cealment  to  any  individual  of  the 
Russian  Mission. 

The  system  of  extermination  wai 
so  closely  adhered  to,  that  the  mob 
invaded  the  premises  of  the  Britiak 
palace ;  they  murdered  there  ae^M 
or  eight  Russians,  lodged  in  the 
stables,  and  carried  ofl^  tue  whole  of 
the  horses  belonging  to  the  envoy. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  a^ 
tack ,  vain  attempts  were  made  by  tfao 
order  of  the  Shah  to  quell  thedisturb> 
ance. 

Meerza  Mahomed  Alli  Khan,  with 
a  number  of  his  personal  attendant!, 
had,  about  the  time  of  the  seizure  of 
Meerza  Yakoob,  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  action.  His  efforts  were,  from  no^ 
cessity,  confined  to  urgent  precau- 
tions and  entreaties  to  those  who 
were  deaf  to  reason.  The  Ncseud^ 
chee  Bashee,  and  several  otiier  offi- 
cers of  the  court,  were  in  succession 
dispatched  to  appease  the  riot;  and 
laflUy,  the  Princes  Alli  Shah  and 
Imaum  Wurdie  Meerza  issued  from 
the  ark,  supported  by  such  followers 
as  they  could  hastily  assemble.  The 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  assail- 
ants prevented  their  near  approach 
to  the  house.  Instead  of  being  able 
to  suc^^our  the  Mission,  the  Princes 
became  justly  alarmed  for  their  own 
safety.  They  were  reviled,  mena- 
ced, andjpelted.  "  Go,'*  they  said,  to 
Alli  Shan,  **  pander  your  wives  to 
the  Russians  I  It  is  worthy  your 
long  beard,  on  which  you  sprinkle 
so  much  rose-water.  Your  brother 
Abbas  Meerza  has  sold  himself,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  Emperor ! — Begone, 
Govraum  Saug,  or  we  will  make 
mincemeat  of  you  I*' 

The  Pruices  were  oblicred  to  retire 
before  a  concourse  of  citizens,  who 
drove  them  to  the  ark,  the  gates  of 
which  were  manned,  and  speedily 
closed,  to  prevent  tlie  forced  entrance 
of  their  pursuers. 

1  learnt  from  my  doTsv^'^NSR^^  ^^^. 

\ak<»A>  VnAAwMsii  toMBK^^  "^^^^ 


\ 


freely  in  his  face  !** 

The  body  was  in  this  manner  pull- 
ed along  the  ground,  and  at  last  ex- 
posed to  the  public  gase  before  the 
rappook  (flag-staff),  in  the  epea 
apace  before  the  principal  gateway 
or  the  citadel.  After  Qvsk»!  U  was 
removedy  by  the  Prince-governor's 
orders,  to  the  house  of  Afahomed 
Khan. 

The  night  passed  by  without  any 
further  acts  of  violence;  and  on  the 
morning,  Kerim  Khan,  the  Ferash 
Bashee,  came  to  superintend  the  re« 
moval  of  the  bodies.  It  was  ascer- 
tained, that  of  the  Russian  Mission 
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iOOKB  TAltns  BXPBDITIOUNE  Tl 

#■ 
COMPILIT  BEE  M AI9TER  HOU' 

JocK*4*Arm  bee  salte  on  ydnne  h 
And  wow  but  his  herte  wals  son 

For  bee  liadd^  w«iped  so  long  md . 
That  heiB  oold  weipe  no  more. 

The  scaldyng  teris  hfs  chekis  did  «i 
Quhille  bathe  his^eene  ranmr  drto 

The  sobbis  ^m^  b«fbbyng  «t  his  4wi 
And  his  rndmlie  was  sore  tmrUk 


He  take  Ms  bonnette  off^hls  heide 
And  thrRWui  H  An  tl*A  f»M4 
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*^  S)io  wals  the  raynbow  among  the  claddis,    ' 

Tile  1^0  ammff  the  de«re»     ^  < 

The  bonnve  moonMieime  mnaiif  die  Menace     : 
Ofailtheburdwthatflow^  ( 

"-  Ane  Toz  hitiWe  fprewe  wiAyime'tor  moiuhe,  • 

Which  maimtf  trolde  nerir  eepye 
B«t  the  breize  out  of  the  yernaiUe  ttHAhe 

Wals  sw^te  quhaa  shO'Wak  nigbe. 

**  Sho  wale  the  roa  amonf  the  flourity 

The  chenye  amaog  the  hawfi^ 
The  starre  er  lofe  aiuong  the  stttri^ 

The,aea-iiiavire  *maiig  the  eitnrie. 

^  It  walfl  hhr  power,  it  wale  hir  parte,    •  ^ 

4       Tlie  Boulis  of  men  to  tbra]le, 

But,  oeh !  ishe  halde  ane  wvcked  herte^ 
And  that  was  wont  of  aUe ! 

^  Sho  ganrit  me  waire  myne  penaye  fee,- 

And  nevir  thochte  it  synne. 
On  syllcen  cloke  of  Gramaaie 

To  rowe  her  heautye  in. 

^  Sho  ffarrit  ra«  telle  myne  eollyetnie,   .         >• 

My  last  lamb  on  the  le, 
To  decke  her  all  in  the  akariette  hue, 

Ane  comelie  sight  to  aee ; 

**  And  nowe  the  ende  of  all  myne  geire. 

It  grefeth  mee  to  telle ; 
It  bathe  sente  my  boninre  laate  to  the  deille ; 

I  woulde  raither  hair  goite  myselle  !*' 

With  that  Jocke  Taitte  bee  heerit  ane  kttche, 

Some  aubair  abone  bis  helde. 
And  bee  toldt  eiste^  and  bee  k^it  weate^ 

For  his  herte  wals  fillit  with  dreide  I 

Hee  lokit  ower  his  lefte  aholdere 

To  se  quhal  hee  colda  se ; 
There  he  bebelde  the  muckil  deille 

Comyng  stendyng  ower  the  W 1 

He  wore  ane  boustroua  ahepberdis  plaidde. 

That  wauffit  ala  hee  were  wudde  { 
And  the  blue  boonette  on  hia  beide 

Wals  lyke  ane  thonder  dudde. 

His  lodds  were  lyke  the  bedder  o#w^ 

And  swarthye  wals  hia  bue^-^ 
It  wals  of  that  derke  and  feiraiim  tlntc^ 

Betwine  the  blacke  and  blue.  « 

In  sothe  he  wals  ane  gouatye  galsla. 

Als  anie  eye  colde  ac^: . 
AndjoUyemiadiiefRBOBhlsfiMB  . 

Wals  prentit  stampblsblye. 

77ie8hepherdawala.asteiiiBdiX'a«iiav.->    ^^- 
XndhecottrkUna4aMraiftiMileHt%i    ^^( 


JoAe  TaUtit  BxfidUioWM  HIi  Hrll. 
"  I  am  Gil-Motillis,  the  ehenberdifl  delt]«. 

And  aim  htavye  rbalrge  hair  1, 
-      '  '  p  rampHueeni  mice 


•'  Thev  thjTike  of  wemyng  iiychl«  and  Amfa, 

And  notliyiig  els  thaye  mynde, 
Qiiliilletlieyre  verrye  soulia  dop  fnlle  ane  prej* 

To  tlie  lofn  af  worasuliynde. 

"  I  wdUe  pgt  ttepng  l>l  PM^i  <iiW 

Which  rougtf  MmttAM} 
For  >ne  lyclite  neklMM  d«Md0  of  tfMAM, 

Bf yne  acbo  wilte  vgfAt  Mt. 

"  But  your  kynde  ofllr  H  hif  pMW,  '    ^MM^ 

1  taik  with  berto  Kftd  hUttf^    ^    _  ^  ..:■*■*»  "HI 

For  wee  lyke  to  *e  bw    "     '      "    '  " 
Better  nor  alle  tbft  ]i 

"  I  haif  ^aofna  entwfl,  Af  rMfc  }ifl«, 

Alle  rathe  and  rtihj&MtAt  t 
1  cannot  Bdire  myne  foM  M  home, 

Theyre  numberie  Ml■^— ''" 


■•  But  ane  flhepherde  li  fli«^  j^Ml^i^<J||i|^.''  ., 
Theyre  Ib  none  they  lyke  boA  wdlle, 

For  he  tousflifl  them  Mthe  dtye  aitd  t^diH, 
And  garris  them  IkUch  ttid  iqtKHll*. 

"  And  bee  «yngf«  them  qttdrt  ind  fliml«  HUVl^ 
Which  niiake  theyre  ItHtia  flilla  cladde. 

And  telth  theiH  mHJbg'  Mllei  oflim!. 
Which  alnUdat  pintls  tlmii  nMdde/' 

Then  the  shepherde  clBlrit  hh  btirlye  Mh, 

And  girnitand  leUchft  ■tfftjtie, 
And  he  ptlltlt  the  ft>gg«  U|t  FrO  Ue  hltt*. 

For  lie  couldft  BOt  rrflrtyfle. 

Quod  be, "  Yofl  are  ioe  ftmtnttdtlU*, 

Be  more  quhate'er  J«a  ttikre  j 
Fay  the  I  woMe  lyke  to  M  \h(>  Iftddtt,    ' 

And  heire  wh«  theft  mMe  HJW  I" 

"  I  trowit  Bii  moch^>'  myit  the  nu<!tte)i«  ditiHt, 

"  That  garHt  me  cone  With  ipeledt : 
For  it  is  ane  hfttme  wfll  Mllte  JWt  WMlle, 
In  all  youre  tyntlfl  of  1ieldd». 

"  It  wah  ntftlde  fW  vou,  lud  Jinit(lt% 

And  monie  more  htSjAe  i 
There  is  naUljmg  hspptfUll  la  UKuffl  bftdt, 

That  wysdome  can  dttt^e." 

Hee  rowit  the  allAtherdi  tb  1)6  tiMUe, 

And  hee  toke  him  on  Us  biWe 
Ala  1  wolde  do  afie  MMM  Mntfs  irlH]|Mi, 

Tlie  lyttellen  of 'flie  tWM. 
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The  mounttdftt  wcra.Ui  «lmmiB(r  •toidii 

While  far  ow«r  firaie  ftndffloodef  « 

His  bonnette  bobbit  ycst  the  dde^ 

Ane  derke  and  trobilH.  elude. 

He  walked  If  ke  columne  etetke  and  itoure 

On  toppis  of  mounttdtiia  greiane  | 
For  aye  he  eptngit  frae  hille  to  hille^ 

Though  twenqre  nylia  bttwinae* 

And  the  fiychtenlt  morafoulU  f^miim  MHfaa 

All  shymmering  on  tiie  Wfnde; 
And  tiie  ptannigandia  theye  lefte  Uie  heigfate,    . 

And  nevir  lokit  beh  jnde. 

And  ower  the  mountayne  end  the  mayiie 

He  helde  his  mjrehtte  wuf^t 
Quhille  thejr  lefte  th«,iiftirljr€hte  fat  behjmde, 

And  enterit  ane  twttfoiitegiiiyo*:        . 

And  the  tonne  went  downe  into  tiM  EkM,  '  >  ' '. 

And  the  mone  into  the  majme  $ 
And  the  Ijttil  bjrrning.lanpis  of  heviOy 

Theye  yainishit  ane  bee  ane. 

At  lengtii  theye  caime  to  the  deillis  halle  yette, 

Ana  tirlyt  at  the  pymie, 
And  ane  jollye  porter  openit  the  dore, 

And  smudgit  alt  theye  dime  \tu 

''  Maistere  Gill-Moullia;'  then  aayit  Jocke  Tidtle, 

"  Is  this  youre  lustie  haime  ? 
I  will  thanke  you  then  to  taike  inee  backe. 

To  the  plaice  fro  whence!  caime. 

**  For  heire  I  cannot  se  ane  atyme, 

And  darrc  not  gang  for  feirre  i 
But  I  heire  the  yelpe  of  Womannit  tuilglii 

Which  I lyke  welle  tUleheirre/* 

"  Och  I*'  sayit  the  dellle,  **  the  lychte  li  goode 

Quhan  heire  a  quhile  Vou  dwelle ; 
It  is  rather  aombere  at  the  fyrite. 

But  sutis  exceedyng  welle. 

''  For  it  is  the  bagnio  of  belle, 

Ane  braif  and  gallante  plaice. 
The  grandiste  gatme  that  erfr  W»l«  frafmlt 

For  synneris  of  human  raiee. 

"  For  wee  haif  kyngia,  tnd  dukia»  iild  lordii, 

That  davlie  come  In  mdria ; 
But  the  joilye  shepherma  and  the  preitli 

Are  our  best  customeris. 

*'  Tis  strainge  wee  half  no  ladfhi  heire, 

Scairce  one  our  halUa  wlthynne ; 
Thes  are  alle  prynceaala  and  quenii, 

And  lymmeris  of  vulgar  kynne. 

''  But  you  thalle  find  them  loljteft  iB^\KftAib^ 
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'^  Collide  I  but  te,"  the  shepherde  aayit» 

'*  To  maike  myne  choyce  arycht^ 
This  is  the  very  plaice  fof  mee. 

In  which  I  wouie  delycnte." 

Then  the  deille  he  flung  the  shepherde  downe 

Ala  hee  were  ane  deOde  sheippe, 
And  hee  lychtit  on  ane  feddir  bedde^ 

Betweine  two  queaoiB  asleippe. 

But  hee  colde  not  se  quhat  theye  Were  lyk^/     ' 

So  up  he  sprang  withe  speidde; 
Bu$.  he  helirit  them  ^gglyu^,  als  he  ranno  . 

In  darknesse  and  in  dreidde. 

Hee  spyit  the  Lord  of supprng  . 

His  kaille  out  throughe  the  reike/ 
And  the  doughtye  chieftaine  of  M-^— 

Wals  playing  at  hydde-and-eeike. 

And  he  sawe  the  lordis  and  lemanis  gaye 

Syttand  bebbyng  at  the  wyne. 
And  aye  theye  dronke  theyre  merrye  tostls 

With  oggylle  and  with  sygne. 

And  everilke  draughte  they  swallowit  downe 

More  greidillye  nor  the  fyrste ; 
For  aye  the  langer  that  theye  dronke, 

The  hotter  grewe  theyre  thyrste. 

Enjoymente  there  brought  no  idloye» 

Desyre  stille  waikjrt  anewe ; 
The  more  that  theye  indulgit  in  sjmne, 

The  madder  on  synne  theye  grewe. 

For  mony  a  yeirre  and  mony  a  daye 

Our  shepherde  did  remayne ; 
But  nought  of  pleissure  caime  his  waye 

But  quhat  grewe  byttere  payne. 

For  he  wals  fairlye  stawit  of  lofe— « 

Of  routte  and  revelrye ; 
Hee  haitit  the  wemyng  from  his  bou11» 

Yet  colde  not  let  th^m  bee. 

And  hee  thocht  upon  his  owne  firste  lofe 

With  alle  his  earlye  flaime. 
Who  tiiOQgh  she  had  fallen  in  ane  snaire, 

Hir  herte  wals  nevir  to  blaime. 

And  ofte  he  sayit  unto  himselley 

Withe  the  teirre  bljmdiiiff  his  ee, 
**  Och  had.  I  hir  on  the  greme  hUle  syde, 

And  nevir  ane  eye  to  se  I 

"  *Tis  sweitte  to  se  the  lasse  we  lyke 

Come  lynking  ower  the  le ; 
'Tis  Bweite  to  se  the  eirlye  budde 

Flnt  nodding  fro  the  tre; 

''  'Tin  fweite  to  le  the  iiionvfBft>M^v^% 
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''  Yes,  I  wolde  kysse  her  bluBbyng  cheike. 

And  grante  forgiFenesse  ^e; 
For  if  I  dinna  forgiFe  myne  lofe. 

Then  quha  can  pardon  mee  ? 

**  But  heirre  may  I  in  ahaime  and  tynne 

Forevir  more  remayne. 
For  ril  nevir  se  the  greine  hinfl^yde. 

Nor  my  true  lofe  agayne !    ^ 

"  Bay-hay !  bay-hay  I"  auod  the  Bhepherde  lad, 

Als  loude  als  he  coulae  raire ; 
And  **  Bouff ! — ^bouff  I"  quod  his  colley  dogge, 

For  it.nronderit  quhat  wals  there. 

Tlie  sliepherde  started  to  his  feitte 

In  terrour  and  in  teene ; 
For  hee  lave  upon  the  greine  hille  syde. 

Nor  farder  had  evir  wine. 

He  sougbte  his  lofe  that  verye  nychte, 

And  at  his  calle  sho  caime, 
And  hee  toulde  hir  of  his  dreidful  dreima 

Of  sorrow,  synne,  and  shaime. 

And  hir  wee  errour  with  the  lairde 

Wals  aDe  forgiven  fre ; 
And  I  wals  at  theyre  weddyng  yestreinne. 

And  ane  merrye  nycht  halowee ! 

Altrivx  Lake,  l&th  August,  1830. 


THE  HOUR  OF  THOUGHT. 
BY  DELTA. 

The  orb  of  day  is  sinking, 
Tlie  star  of  eve  is  winking, 

The  silent  dews 

Their  balm  diffuse, 
The  summer  flowers  ai'e  drinking ; 
The  valley  shades  grow  drearer. 
The  atmosphere  grows  clearer. 

Around  all  swim. 

Perplexed  and  dim, 
Yet  the  distant  hilts  seem  nearer,— 
O'er  their  tops  tlie  eye  may  mark 
The  very  leaves,  distinct  and  dark. 

Now  eastern  skies  are  lightening, 
.     Wood,  mead,  and  mount  are  brightening, 
Sink  in  Hie  blaze 
The  stellar  rays. 
The  clouds  of  heaven  are  whitening ; 
Now  the  curfew-bell  is  nngin^. 
Now  th^  birds  foniake  their  singing, 
•         ITie  beetle  fly 
Hums  dully  by« 
And  the  bat  his  flight  \a  w\ii^>^%\ 
While  the  glowmgi  gVonou^  iQO«a» 
Qives  t»B&ht  the  w^V*  ^  ^b«w^ 
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Its  turbulent  or  mild  mooa— 
The  gathered  shells, 
The  fox-glove  bells, 

The  bird-nest  in  the  wild  wood; 
The  corn  fields  greenly  sprfaiglng ; 
The  twUight  blackbird  smging 
Sweetly,  unseen. 
From  chestnut  green, 
Till  aUttie  air  is  ringing; 
Restless  swallows  twittenng  by, 
And  the  gorgeous  simset  sky. 

Then  while  the  moon  is  glandng. 
Through  murmuring  foliage  danctt 

Wild  fancy  strays 

Amid  the  maze 
Of  olden  times  entrancing  ,•-- 
She  scans  each  strange  tradition 
Of  dim-eyed  Superstition,—- 

The  monk  in  hood 

VTiih  book  and  rood. 
And  Nun  in  cell'd  contrition ; 
Horsemen  winding  through  the 
Morions  dark,  and,  shining  MMl. 

Ah  1  where  are  they  that  knew  us 
That  then  spake  kindly  to  us  ? 

Why  thus  should  th^ 

In  evil  day 
So  frigidly  eschew  us  ? 
We  <3l  them— they  appear  not; 
They  listen  not,  they  hear  not ; 

Their  course  is  run; 
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Old  and  gouty,  we  are  confinedto 
our  chair;  and  occaaionallj,  during 
an  hour  of  rainless  sunshiney  are 
wheeled  by  female  hands  along  the 
gravel-walks  of  our  Policy,  an  unre- 
pining  and  philosophical  valetudina- 
rian.   Even  the  crutch  is  laid  up  in 
ordinary,  and  is  encircled  with  cob- 
webs. A  monstrous  spider  has  there 
set  up  his  rest ;  and  our  still  Studv 
ever  and  anon  hearkens  to  the  shrill 
bu2  of  some  poor  fly  expiring  be- 
tween thofpe  formidable  forceps^just 
as  so  many  human  ephemerals  have 
breathed  their  last  beneath  the  bite 
of  his  indulgent  master.    'Tis  plea- 
sant to  look  at  Domitian — so  we  love 
to  call  him — ^sallying  from  the  centre 
against  a  wearied  wasp,  lying,  like 
a  silkworm,  circumvoluted  in  tiie 
inextricable  toils,  and  then,  seizing 
the  sinner  by  the  nape  of  the  neck , 
like  Christopher  witli  a  Cockney, 
to  see  the  emperor  haul  him  away 
into  the  charnel-house.  But  we  have 
often  less  savage  recreations : — such 
as  watching  our   bee-hives   when 
about  to  send  forth  colonies — feed- 
ing our  pigeons,  a  purple  people  that 
dazzle  tnc  daylight — gathering  roses 
as  they   choke  our   small  chariot- 
wheels  with  their  golden  orbs— eat- 
ing grapes  out  of  vme-leaf-draperied 
baskets  beautifying  beneath  the  gen- 
tle fingers  of  the  Gentle  into  fairy  net- 
work graceful  as    the   gossamer-^- 
drinking  elder-flower/rontiniac  from 
invisible  glasses,   so  transparent  in 
its  yellowness  seems  the  liquid  ra- 
diance— atone  moment  eyeing  a  page 
of  Paradise  Lost,  and  at  another  of  Pa^ 
radise  Regained,  for  what  else  is  the 
face  of  her  who  often  visiteth  our 
Eden,  and  whose  coming  and  whose 
going  is  ever  like  a  heavenly  dream  I 
Then  layiiig  back  our  head  upon  the 
cushion  or  our  triumphal  car,  and 
with  half-shut  eyes,  subsiding  slowly 
into  haunted  sleep  or  slumber,  with 
our  fine  features  up  to  heaven,  a  saint- 
like image,  such  as  Raphael  loved  to 
paint,  or  Flaxman  to  embue  with  tlie 
soul  of  stillness  in  the  life-hushed 
marble.    Such,  dearest  reader,  are 
some  of  our  pastimes — and  so  do  we 
contrive  to  close  our  ears  to  the 
sound  of  the  scythe  of  Saturn,  ceaae- 
ImBly  sweeping  over  the  earth»  ud 
lemag,  st  eyerj  atride  9f  tbe  iftower» 


a  swathe  more  rueful  than  ever,  aftar 
a  night  of  shipwreck,  did  strew  witb 
ghastliness  a  lee  seapshorel 

Thus  do  we  make  a  virtue  of  necaa« 
sity — and  thus  contentment  wreadiea 
with  silk  and  velvet  the  prisonCT*8 
chains.  Once  were  we — long,  long 
ago— restless  as  a  sunbeam  on  the 
restless  wave — rapid  as  a  river  that 
seems  enraged  with  the  rocks,  but  all 
the  while,  you  blockhead — (beg  your 
pardon) — in  love 

/'  Doth  make  sweet  music  with  th*  ena- 
melled stones'*— 

strong  as  a  steed  let  loose  from  Arab's 
tent  in  the  oasis  to  slake  his  thirst  tt 
thedesert  well — fierce  in  our  harmless 
joy  as  a  red-deer  belling  on  the  hills 
— tameless  as  the  eagle  sporting  in 
the  storm— gay  as  the  ''  dolphin  on  a 
tropic  sea" — "  mad  as  young  bulls'* 
— and  wild  as  a  whole  wilderness  of 
adolescent  lions.  But  now — alas !  and 
alack-ardayl  the  sunbeam  is  but  a 
patch  of  sober  verdure — the  river  is 
changed  into  a  canal — the  *'  desert- 
bom  is  foundered — the  red-deer  Is 
slow  as  an  old  ram — the  eagle  has 
forsook  his  cliff  and  his  clouds,  and 
hops  among  the  gooseberry  bushes 
— the  dolphin  has  degenerated  into  a 
land-tortoise — without  danger  now 
might  a  very  child  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns — and  though  something  of 
a  lion  still,  our  roar  is,  like  that  of 
the  nightingale,  *'  most  musical  most 
melancholy^' — and,  as  we  attempt  to 
shake  our  mane,  your  grandmother 
— fair  subscriber— cannot  choose  but 
weep! 

It  speaks  folios  in  favour  of  our 
philanthropy,  to  know  that,  in  our 
own  imprisonment,  we  love  to  see  all 
life  free  as  air.  Would  that  br  a 
word  of  ours  we  could  clothe  all  hu- 
man shoulders  with  wings !  Would 
that  by  a  word  of  ours  we  could 
plume  all  human  spirits  with  thoughts 
strong  as  tlie  eagle's  pinions,  that 
they  might  winnow  their  way  Into 
the  empyrean!  Tories!  Yes!  we 
are  Tories.  Our  faith  is  in  the  Di- 
vine right  of  kings, — but  easy,  my 
boys,  easy — all  free  men  are  kings^ 
and  they  hold  ^^!kfe^x  «ss^\!t^  Hx^^ 

\oam\k\c8\— moT^— ^«^*^^  ^ 
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to  all  eyes  that  have  ever  seen,  by 
moonlight  and  midnight,  the  face 
of  Christopher  North,  or  of  Winder- 
mere. 

•  Windermere  I  Why,  at  this  bless- 
ed moment,  we  behold  the  beauty 
of  aJl  its  intermingling  isles!  There 
they  are — all  gazing  down  on  their 
own  reflected  loveliness  in  the  magic 
mirror  of  the  air-like  water,  just  as 
many  a  holy  time  we  have  seen  them 
all  agaze,  when,  with  suspended  oar 
and  suspended  breath — no  sound  but 
a  ripple  on  the  Naiad's  bow,  and  a 
beating  at  our  own  heart— motion- 
less in  our  own  motionless  bark — we 
seemed  to  float  midway  down  that 
beautiful  abyss,  betw^centhe  heaven 
above  and  the  heaven  below,  on  some 
strange  terrestrial  scene  composed 
of  troes  and  the  shadows  of  trees  by 
the  imagination  made  indistinguish- 
able to  the  eye,  and  as  delight  deep- 
ened into  dreams,  all  lost  at  last, 
clouds,  groves,  water,  air,  sky,  in  their 
various  and  profound  confusion  of 
supernatural  peace !  But  a  seapborn 
breeze  is  on  Bowness  Bay ;  all  at 
once  the  lake  is  blue  as  the  sky ;  and 
that  e\*ane6cent  world  is  felt  to  have 
been  but  a  vision.  Like  «wans  that 
had  been  asleep  in  the  airless  sun- 
shine, lo!  where  from  every  shady 


clouds  and  mistSj 
niaCTiificent  prccii 
valleys  that  sleep  1 
to  yourselves  tlie 
and  lakes.  The  h 
ately  around  grad 
and  more  pictures 
and  you  feel  ^at  y 
borders  of  Fairy- 
smile  of  Windem 
impatient  eyes,  an* 
to  your  heart.  Y< 
beautiful  it  may  b< 
the  beauty  consist 
sensibilities  to  nati 
and  a  tinge  of  poeti 
bow,  overspreads 
islands  that  seems  t 
still  retreats.    And 

"  Wooded  Winanden: 

witli  all  its  bays  a 
lies  in  the  morning 
Sabbath,  and  cheei 
and  you  feel  that  1 
on  this  earth  more « 
feet  tlion  over  visit 
even  in  the  glimp 
The  first  sight  of  i 
be  unforgottcn  to  ^ 
for  such  passive 
deeper  than  we  < 
whole  spiritual'  bt 
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early MinoriLi '  Tlie,.9.ho\VB  .of  nature 
•  «ie  indeed  evanetcant,  but  their  epi-* 
oilual  idflueneea  (sce  tmmor4al ;  and 
fitHD  ibatgrove  now  fiflewing  in  ^e 
•fluiklifl^  anay-  your  ueart  derive  a 
•deligu  tilat  ehali'  utterly  perish  but 
iatWB  gravel. 

'•  fial  no<v  you  are  in  the  White 
Lkin^  and  our  advice  to  you — per- 
kei^  unneceBsary — is  immediately 
to/ordc^  breakfast.  There  are  many 
patldure*^Bome  with  a  charming 
prospect^  and  some  without  any 
prospect  at  all;  but  remember  that 
were  are  other  people  in  the  w<M*ld 
besides  yourselves, — and  therefore, 
into  whatever  parlour  you  may  be 
shewn  by  a  pretty  maid,  be  content- 
ed^andlose  no  time  in  addressing 
jNiurselves  to  your  repast.  Thatover, 
be  in  no  hurry  to  get  on  the  Lake. 
Perhaps  all  the  boats  are  engaged — 
and  Billy  Balmer  is  at  the  Watertiead. 
80  stroU  into  the  churchyard^  and 
take  'a  iglance  over  the  graves.  Close 
to  thft  orielowindow  ofthe  church  is 
one  liNob  over  which  one  might  me- 
ditate half  an  autumnal  day  I  Enter 
iw  diurohi  and  you  will  feel  the 
beauty  of  these  fine  lines  in  the  Ex- 
cursion^— 

''  Not  raised  In  Dice  proportions  was  the 
pile, 

But  UiX^t  and  miMiiy ;  Dor  duration  built ; 

With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  up- 
held 

By  naked  rafters  extricately  cross*d, 

Lf  kef  Ibifle^  underboitghs,  mid  some  thick 
gT<>*e, 

A»  WHhe^  hy  the  depth  of  nhade  Kborv  !** 

:  Go  down  to  the  low  terrace-walk 
alonff  the  Bay.  The  Bay  is  m  itself 
a  h&»,  at  all  times  cheerful  with  its 
scatlwredt^eet,  at  <anchor  or  under 
.AYeiflhtr«tSi.v&Uas  and  cottages,  each 
Jas-in  its  garden  or  orchard— 
its  jneadowa  raellowii^  to  the  reedy 
irianiii  jof;  tins  poUucid  water—its 
htau^aov^retl  boat>houses— its  own 
psrtion. of  tlie.Xste  called  Beautiful— 
land  ^beyotidiitfaat'  silvan-  haunt,  ^the 
Hwaet^ucneas^ells,  with  gentle  out- 
line unduUting-in  the  sky,  and  among 
its  spiral  larches  shewing,,  here  and 
there^  groves  and  copses  of  the.  old 
unviolfOtod  woods*  Yes,  Bowaess- 
Bay  is  4b  itself  jk  Xiake  i^  but  how  fine- 
ly does* it  blenfl  away,thriougfi  its 
sereena  9i4^f$9A  9ycaniore*lraes, 
iiii9  K'Jaiysr  JMce^HUiolberi  yal  4i« 


same-rou  Avhose  blue,bo8om  you 
bearing  down  to  windwardr-for.  the 
morning  breeze  is  born— manv  a  tiny 
sail!  It  oas  the  appearance  of  a  raee» 
Yes— it  is  a  race;  and  the  Liver- 
pooluin,  as  of  yore,  is  eating  them  i^ 
out  of  the  wind,  and  without  ati^^thfr 
tack  will  make  her  anchorage.  But 
hark— Music !  Tis  the  Bownesa 
Band  playing  <'  See  the  conqueriw 
Hero  comesi" — ^and  our  old  friena 
has  carried  away  the  gold  cup  from 
all  competitors. 

Now  turn  your  faces  up  the  hiU 
above  the  village  school.  Inat  gre^n 
mount  is  what  is  called  a— Station. 
The  villagers  are  admiring  a  grove  of 
parasols,  while  you — ^the  party-Hure 
admiring  the  vilhige — ^with  its  irregu* 
lar  roora — white,  blue,  grey,  greei^ 
brown,  and  black  walls— fruit-ladeii 
trees  so  yellow — its  central  diurcb* 
tower — and  environing;  groves  vari* 
ously  burnished  by  autumn.  Saw 
ye  ever  banks  and  braes  and  knoUs 
so  beautifully  bedropt  with  humaii 
dwellings  ?  There  is  no  solitude 
about  Windermere.  Shame  on  hu- 
man  nature,  were  Paradise  unin* 
habited!  Here,  in  amicable  nei^ 
bourhood,  are  halls  and  huts — ^here 
rises  through  groves  the  dome  of  the 
ricli  man's  palace, — and  there  the 
low  roof  of  the  poor  man's  cotti^ 
beneath  its  one  single  svcamorel 
Here  are  hundreds  of  small  proper-, 
ties  hereditanr  in  the  same  ran^uies. 
for  many  hundred  years — and  nev«v 
never,  O  Westmoreland!  may  thj 
race  of  statesmen  be  extinct-^nor 
the  virtues  that  ennoble  their  humble 
households !  See,  suddenly  brou^riit 
forth  Sy  sunshine  from  among  lbs 
old  woods— and  then  sinking  awaj 
into  bv  usual  unobtrusive  serenity—* 
Uie  lake-loving  Rayrig,  almost  leveli 
BO  it  seems,  with  the  water,  yet 
smiling  over  her  own  quiet  bay  mm, 
the  grove-shelter  of  her  pastoral 
mound  J  Within  her  walls  may  peace 
ever  dwell  with  piety — and  the  light 
of  science  long  blend  with,  the  lustre 
of  the  domestic  hearth.  Thence  to 
Calgartli  is  all  one  forest— yet  glade- 
broken,  and  enlivened  by  open  in»- 
lands,  so  that  the  reamer,  while  he 
expects  a  nj^ht  of  umbrage,  often 
finds  himself  in  the  open  dav^  bin 
ueath  the  br^ht  blue  bow  ^v  ^msw- 
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ditf  mil  if  e6-t(^pii^ften  dense  m  <me 
siftgle  tbee— till  it  redts,  hi  sublime 
sd;^action,  on  die  far-off  mottntalns, 
tliatldse  not  a  woody  character,  till 
the  tree-iprinkled  pastures  roughen 
into  rocks — androcics  tower  into  pre- 
cipices, where  the  falcons  breed.  But 
tM  Idee  will  not  suffer  the  eye  long  to 
wandier  among  the  distant  dooms. 
She  wins  us  wholly  to  herself— and 
r^tlessly  and  passionately  for  a  while 
-^bUt  calmly  and  affectionately  at  last 
—the  heart  embraces  all  her  beauty, 
and  wishes  that  the  vision  might  en- 
dure for  ever,  and  that  here  our 
tmna  were  pitched — ^to  be  staruck  no 
more  during  our  earthly  pilgrimage ! 
Imagination  lapses  iuto  a  thousand 
nlbiMs.    O  for  a  fairy  pinnace  to 
gHde  and  float  for  aye  over  those 
golden  waves  I    A   hermit-cell   on 
BWi^et  Liady-Holm !    A  silvan  shiel- 
ing on  Loughrig  side!     A  nest  in 
ttaU  nameless  dell,  which  sees  but 
erne  small  slip  of  heaven,  and  longs 
itC  nij^ht  for  the  reascending  visit  of 
its  few  loving  stars  I     A  dwelling 
open  to  all  the  skiey  influence  on 
tihe  mountain-brow,  the  darling  of  the 
rifting  or  the  setting  sun,  and  often 
seeti  t>y  eyes  in  the  lower  world  glit- 
teiiDg  through  the  rainbow  I 
'  All  this  seems  a  very  imperfect 
J^ctiire    indeed,   or   panorama    of 
Wiiidermefc,from  the  nill  behind  the 
echbolhouse  in  the  village  of  Bow- 
tfess.    So,  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
ii(onsense,let  us  descend  to  the  White 
Lion— and  enquire  about  Billy  Bal- 
iner.   Billy  has  arrived  from  Water- 
hetid — seems  tolerably  steady — Mr 
tniock's  boats  may  be  trusted—so 
lei  us  take  a  voyage  of  discovery  on 
the  Lake.    Let  thone  who  have  rea- 
son  to  think  that  they  have  been 
bom  to  die  a  different  death  ft'om 
drowning,  hoist  a  sail.    We  to-day 
Shall  feather  an  oar.     Billy  takes 
the  stroke^Mr  William  Garnet's  at 
the  helm — and  **  row,  vassals,  row  I 
for  the  pride  of  the  Lowlands,"  is 
the  choral  son^  that  accompanies  Uie 
Tfaiad  out  of  the  bay,  and  round  the 
nordi  end  of  the  Isle  called  Beauti- 
ful under  the  wave-darkening  um- 
brage of  that  ancient  oak.    And  now 
Ve  are   in   the  lovely  straits    be^ 
tween  that  Island  and  the  mainland 
9f  Fumess  Felle.    The  village  has 
dlaappeared,  but  not  melted  awfcy  j 

W-jf  hirk  !  the  Chwroh^tnwmr  t^la  (ah 
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-biad  aeethe  ran  to  Mgfa  iirfcmitlaii 
High;  hut  iMit  hlil-'-lbr  tiie  inlOipii 
tember  firMti  diilled  the  voaf  fiuf^t* 
of  the  mon  aa  she  h«thed  themhi*  At 
dewa^  md  Ae  air  is  eool m  acntitB^ 
ber.  Cool  but blattd-HmdiieieirnMl 
transparent  as  a  fine  eye  Ughtei  VBf* 
by  a  good  (conscience.  There  w«e 
breeset  tn  Bowaeaa  Baf-4Nift  hOTi' 
there  are  none-^-ory  if  there  lie^  tlMST' 
but  whisper  aloft  in  tiie  tree4dpe»aad 
ruflle  not  the  mrater,  widch  la  calai 
as  Louisa's  breast  The  vmall  Wsi 
here  are  but  few  in  namber^ftt 
the  beet  arithmetician  of  the  pv^T 
cannot  count  them — in  conf ufieoi  oo 
ridi  and  rare  do  they  blend  tlMlr  ihfe* 
dowa  with  those  of  tliegrorea  oo  ikm 
Isle  called  Beautiftil,  and  on  the 
Furneas  Fells  I  Atideimpereqitiblo 
to  Ae  eye,  drifto  ua  on  among  oad 
abore  those  beautiful  reflectfem  ■ 
that  downward  world  of  hanging 
dreamal  and  ever  and  anon  w% 
bedcon  unto  BiHy  gently  to  dip  hkr 
oar^Umt  we  maysee  a  wmd  desMjib 
ed  and  recreated  in  one  moment  of 
time.  Yea !  Billy  1  thon  an  a  poot 
-<-«ad  canst  woric  OKire  wonderawitii 
thine  oar  than  conid  ho  with  hla  pon 
who  painted  ^  heavenly  l^w  with 
her  milk-white  lamb,"  wnndoringbj' 
herself  in  Fairy-Land.  How  is  1^ 
prajr,  that  our  soula  are  satiated  with 
such  beauty  as  this?  Is  it  becanim 
*tis  unsubstantial  all— «onBeloaB» 
though  fair— and  in  ita  ofaneaeeneo 
unsiuted  to  the  sympaihiealhat  yearn 
for  the  permanencies  of  Imirthlng 
Hfe?  Dreams  are  delightftd  oriy  aa 
delusions  within  the  ddtnion  of  Aia 
our  mortal  waking  exiatenBO^-ono 
tondi  of  what  wo  call  rmtt^  dikk 
sol  vea  them  aU-^bUsaftil  tiiough  thoy 
may  have  been,  we  care  not  whan 
the  bubble  bursts — ^nay,  we  are  glad 
again  to  return  to  our  own  natural 
world,  care-haunted,  thonrii,  in  ita 
happiest  mooda,  it  be— glad  as  if  wo 
had  escaped  from  glamoury— andf 
ofat  beyond  ezpreanon  vweet  it  k 
onee  more  to  drrak  the  light  of  Hving 
eyea— the  music  of  Uting  Hpa--aller 
that  preternatural  hu^  tot  Meefia 
the  abadowy  realma  of  the  fmagten* 
tion,  whether  etretching  along  a  enn- 
set^ea?en,  or  the  m  T^ieal  nuigory 
of  eartiiandMdcylkNNfaiglBfiho  mm 
oflMceoraea.  <  ^ 

inorewra  ^  TOPw^^nHua^'  tow«  toi* 
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rowing  is  a  thinty  exercise,  let  U8 
land-at  the  Ferry,  and  each  man  re- 
fresh himself  with  a  horn  of  ale. 

There  is  not  a  prettier  place  on  all 
Windermere  than  the  Ferry-House, 
or  one  better  adapted  for  a  honey- 
moon. You  can  hand  your  bride  into 
a  boat  almost  out  of  the  parlour  win- 
dow, and  be  off  among  the  islands  in  a 
moment,  or  into  nook  or  bay  where  no 
prying  eye,  even  through  telescope, 
(a  most  unwarrantable  instrument,) 
can  overlook  your  happiness;  or  you 
can  secrete  yourselves,  like  buck  and 
doe,  among  the  lady-fern  on  Fumeas 
Fells,  where  not  a  sunbeam  can  in- 
trude on  your  sacred  privacy,  and 
where  you  may  melt  down  hours  to 
moments  in  chaste  connubial  bliss, 
brightening  futurity  with  plans  of 
domestic  enjoyment,  like  long  lines 
of  lustre  streaming  across  the  lake. 
But  at  present,  let  us  visit  the  Fort- 
looking^  Building  among  the  diffii, 
called  The  Station,  and  see  how  Win- 
dermere looks  as  we  front  the  east 
Why,  you  would  not  know  it  to  be 
Hie  same  lake.  The  Isle  (*a}led  Beau- 
tiful, which  heretofore  had  scarcely 
seemed  an  isle,  appearing  to  belong 
to  one  or  other  shore  of  the  main- 
land, from  this  point  of  view  is  an 
isle  indeed,  loadmg  the  lake  with  a 
weiffht  of  beauty,  and  giving  it  an  in- 
effable character  of  richneHS  which 
nowhere  else  does  it  possess,  while 
the  other  lesser  isles,  dropt  **  in  na- 
ture's careless  haste"  between  it  and 
the  Furness  Fells,  connect  it  still  with 
those  lovely  shores  from  which  it 
floats  a  short  way  apart,  without  be- 
ing disunited— one  spirit  blending 
the  whole  together  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  fle^ling's  flight    Beyond 

**  Sister  i«les  thst  «mne 
Together  like  s  happy  fumily 
Of  beauty  and  of  Lorey" 

tlie  eye  meets  the  Rayrig-woodH,  with 
but  a  gleam  of  water  between,  only 
visible  in  sunshine,  and  is  gently 
conducted  by  them  up  the  hills  of 
Applethwaite  diversifled  witli  culti- 
vated enclosures  "  all  green  as  eme- 
rald," to  their  very  Hummits,  with  all 
their  pastoral  and  arable  jB^ounds  be- 
sprinkled witli  stately  single  trees, 
copses,  or  ffroves.  On  the  nearer  side 
of  thete  hdlB  is  seen,  atretdiing  far 
or  (9  other  lofty  regiona— HUf-)>e\\ 


and  High-street  conspicuoui  over  the 
rest^uie  long  vale  ofTroutbeck,  with 
its  picturesque  cottages,  in  "  num* 
bers  without  number,  numberleai^** 
and  all  its  sable  pines  and  sycamordi 
-»on  the  farther  side,  that  most  ril^ 
van  of  all  silvan  mountains,  wheri 
Uitely  the  Hemans  warbled  her  n^ 
tive  wood-notes  wild  in  her  poetic 
bower,  fitly  called  Dovenest,  and  bf* 
yond,  Kirkstone  Fells  and  Rydld 
Head,  magnificent  giants  looking 
westward  to  the  Langdale  Piketi 
(here  unseen,) 

**  The  last  that  parlay  with  ths  Sitttiif 


■an, 


Immediately  in  front,  the  hills  are  low 
and  lovely,  sloping  With  gentle  imk 
dulations  down  to  the  uke»  hert 

?'ove-girdled  along  all  its  shorett 
he  elm-grove  that  overshadows  Ail 
Parsonage  is  especially  conspicuoui 
— stately  and  solemn  in  a  greea  oi4 
age— and  though  now  silent,  in  spriojr 
and  early  summer  clamorous  wnt 
rooks  in  love  or  alarm,  an  andfiol 
family,  and  not  to  be  expelled  fro« 
their  hereditary  seats.  Following  til* 
line  of  shore  to  the  right,  and  turn* 
ing  your  eyes  unwillhigly  awav  from 
the  bright  and  breezy  Belfield,  tbof 
fall  on  the  elegant  architecture  of 
Storrs-hall,  gleaming  from  a  glade  fal 
Uie  thick  woods,  and  still  lookiof 
southward,  they  see  a  serene  serial 
of  the  same  forest  scenery,  along  the 
heights  of  Gillhead  and  GummerV 
How,  till  Windermere  is  lost,  appa- 
rently narrowed  into  a  river,  beyond 
Townhead  and  Fellfoot,  where  thi 
prospect  is  closed  by  a  beaconed 
emiuence  clothed  with  shadowy  trMi 
to  the  verv  base  of  the  Tower.  The 
points  and  promontories  jutting  into 
the  lake  from  these  and  the  oppoaHs 
shores — which  are  of  a  humbler^ 
though  not  tame  character— are  all 
placed  most  felicitously — and  as  the 
lights  and  shadows  keep  shifting  on 
the  water,assume  endless  varietiea  of 
relative  position  to  the  eye,  so  that 
often  during  one  short  hour,  you 
might  think  you  had  been  gazing  mt 
Windermere  with  a  kaleidoscopical 
eye  that  had  seemed  to  create  Ums 
beauty  which  in  good  truth  is  floatiBg 
there  for  ever  on  the  bosA^s^.  ^  ^oa^ 
tute.  - 

«Q  ^trf  m>3«Ja  wdBwi^v^w^^"^*'*^ 


Storr'fi  Point  and  Rawlinson's  Nab— 
BO,  my  dear  Garnet,  down  witli  the 
helm  and  let  us  put  about  (who  is 
that  catcliingcrabs  ?)  for  a  fine  front 
Tiew  of  the  Greciau  edifice.  It  does 
honour  to  the  genius  of  Gandy— and 
say  what  people  choose  of  a  classic 
clime,  the  light  of  a  Westmoreland 
sky  falls  beautifully  on  that  marble- 
like stone,  which,  whether  the  hea- 
vens be  in  gloom  or  glory,  "  shines 
well  where  it  stands,"  and  flings 
across  the  lake  a  majestic  shadow. 
Methought  there  passed  along  the 
lawn  the  image  or  one  now  in  his 
tomb  I  The  memory  of  that  bright  day 
returns,  when  Windermere  guttered 
with  all  her  sails  in  honour  of  the 

Seat  Northern  Minstrel,  and  of  him 
e  Eloquent,  whose  lips  are  now 
mute  in  the  dust  Methinks  we  see 
his  smile  benign«-that  we  heai*  his 
voice  silver-sweet  I 


<( 


But  mwKy  with  mdancboly, 
Nor  ddeAil  cbanget  ring"—' 

as  such  thoughts  came  like  sha- 
4ow%  like  shadows  let  them  depart 
-i-^nd  spite  of  that  which  happenetli 
to  all  men — **  this  one  day  we  give 
to  merriment"  Pull,  Billy,  pi3l— 
or  we  will  turn  you  round— -and  in 
that  case  there  is  no  refreshment 


the  midnight 
was  worn  aloi 
wall,  still  call 
is  absolutely  < 
ing-room,  and 
a  j)olitical  cl 
witli  the  Lee 
Matilda  with 
and  Harriet  i 
worth  them  a 
tells  of  Priam,! 
Nicholas, — ^bu 
And  then  a  so 
accent  pleasan 
land-r-whispei 
is  on  the  table- 
like a  cold  rou 
pie!  Let  the  Pa 
stitution  as  the 
usstreni^heno 
glass  ot  Mad( 
home-brew^- 
horseback — in 
— to  Troutbecl 
It  is  about  a 
should  think,  fr 
House—along 
half  tlie  distal 
in  th^  Rayrig  v 
to  lake,  cloud, 
sant  to  lose  sigi 
lake  along  who 
veiling,  especii 
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6UMrBiS'*«pei'fect  pictures  of  oaks  in 
their  inime.  You  may  see  one*- 
witliout  looking  for  it— near  a  farm* 
house  called  Miller-ground — himself 
a  gPOTe.  His  trunk  is  clothed  in  a 
tunic  of  ino8»,  which  shews  the  an- 
cient Silvan  to  great  advantage — and 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  give 
him  a  fall.  Should  you  wish  to  see 
Windermere  in  all  her  glory,  you 
have  but  to  enter  a  gate  a  few  >'ard8 
on  this  side  of  his  shade,  and  ascend 
an  eminence  called  by  us  Green-bank 
— but  you  had  as  well  leave  your  red 
mantle  in  the  carriage,  for  an  enor- 
mous white,  long-horned  Lancashire 
bull  has  for  some  years  estublishcd  his 
head-cjuarters  there,  and  you  would 
not  wisli  your  wife  to  become  a  wi- 
dow, with  six  fatherless  children. 
But  the  royal  road  of  poetry  is  often 
the  most  splendid — and  by  keeping 
the  tumpike,you  soon  find  yourself  on 
a  terrace  to  which  there  was  nothing 
to  compare  in  the  banging  gardens  of 
Babylon.  There  is  the  widest  breadtli 
of  water — the  richest  foreground  of 
wood — and  the  most  magnificent 
back-gi'ound  of  mountains — not  only 
in  Westmoreland,  but — believe  us — 
in  all  the  world.  That  blue  roof  is  Cal- 
"  garth — and  no  traveller  ever  pauses 
on  this  brow  without  giving  it  a  bless- 
ing—for the  sake  of  the  lllusti'ious 
Dead — for  there  long  dwelt  in  the 
body  Bishop  Watson,  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  and  there  within  the  sha- 
dow of  his  memory  still  dwell  those 
dearest  on  earth  '  to  his  beatified 
siiirit.  So  pass  along  in  high  and  so- 
lemn thought,  till  you  lose  sight  of 
Calgarth  in  the  lone-road  that  leads 
by  St  Oatlierines,  and  then  relapse 
into  pleasant  fancies  and  picturesque 
dreams.  This  is  the  best  way  by  far 
of  approaching  Troutbeck.  No  ups 
and  downs  in  this  life  were  ever  more 
enlivening — not  even  the  ups  and 
downs  ot  a  bird  learning  to  fly. 
Sheep-fences,  seven  feet  high,  are  ad- 
mirable contrivances  for  shutting  out 
scenery  ;  and  by  shutting  out  much 
hcenery,  why,  you  confer  an  uiuip- 
preciable  value  on  the  little  that  re- 
mains visible,  and  feel  as  if  you  could 
hug  it  to  ^-our  heart.  But  sometimes 
one  does  feel  tempted  to  shove  down 
a  few  roods  of  Intercepting  stone- wall 
higiier  than  the  horse^iairon  a  cuiras- 
sier's casque — though  sheep  should 
eat  ihesuckers  atid  scions,  protected 
juf  rbey  tbepe  sLoot,  at  the  price  ot  the 


concealment  of  the  pictureaqoe  and 
the  poetical  from  oeauty-sefltchiiff 
eyes.  That  is  a  long  lane^  it  is  sm; 
which  has  never  a  turning;  s6,  this 
must  be  a  short  one,  which  ha»  8 
hundred.  You  have  turned  yolif 
back  on  Windermere — and  our  lid- 
vice  to  you  is,  to  keep  your  face  tb 
the  mountains.  Troutueckisajewel 
—a  diamond  of  a  stream — but  Bob- 
bin-mills have  exhausted  some  of  the 
most  lustrous  pools,  changing  them 
into  shallows,  where  the  mmnowv 
rove.  Deep  dells  ai'e  his  delight—^ 
and  he  loves  the  rugged  scaurs  that 
intrench  his  wooded  bank8-~andthD' 
fantastic  rocks  that  tower-like  hang 
at  intervals  over  his  winding  course, 
and  seem  sometimes  to  block  it  up 
— but  the  miner  works  his  way  out 
beneath  gaUeries  and  arches  in  the 
living  stone  —  sometimes  silent— » 
sometimes  singing — and  sometimes 
roaring  like  tiiiunder — till  subsiding 
into  a  placid  spirit,  ere  he  reaches 
the  wooden-bridge  in  the  bonny  holms 
of  Calgarth,  he  glides  graceful  as  thB 
swan  that  sometimes  sees  its  imajgs 
in  his  breast,  and  through  alder  and 
willow  banks  murmurs  away  his  life 
in  the  Lake. 

Yes—that  is  Troutbeck  Chapel—. 
one  of  the  smallest — and  to  our  eyes 
the  very  simplest — of  all  the  chapels 
among  the  hills.  Yet  will  it  be  re- 
membered when  more  pretending 
edifices  are  forgotten— just  like  some 
mild,  sensible, but  perhaps  somewhat 
too  silent  person,  whose  acquaint- 
anceship—nay, friendship — we  feel* 
wish  to  cultivate — we  scarce  know 
why— except  thathe  is  mild,sen6ible9 
and  silent — whereas  we  would  not 
be  civil  to  the  brusque^  upsetting,  and 
loquacious  puppy  at  his  elbow,  whose 
information  is  as  various  as  it  is  pro- 
found, "were  one  word  or  look  of 
courtesy  to  save  him  from  the  flames. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Louisa,  don't 
sketch  Troutbeck  Chapel !  There  Is 
nothing  but  a  square  tower — a  ho- 
rizontal roof — and  some  perpendicu- 
lar walls.  The  outlines  of  tlie  moun- 
tains here  have  no  specific  character. 
That  bridge  is  but  a  poor  feature— 
and  the  stream  here  very  common- 
place. Put  them  not  on  naper.  Yet 
alive — is  not  the  secluded  scene  felt 
to  be  most  beaatlCMV^  \v\>a&'^^e«s^» 
T\\e  puxe  «wc\\.  ^1  ^v^  \R»vst^'^ 
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tunnoil— 4Liidat  the  bleating  of  flocks 
comes  on  the  ear,  along  the  fine  air, 
from  the  green  pastures  of  the  Kent- 
mei*e  ranffe  of  soft  undulating  hills, 
the  stilled  heart  whispers  to  itself 
'^  this  is  peace  V* 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  of  all  the 
people  that  on  eartli  do  dwell,  your 
iVoutbeck  statesinen  are  the  most 
litigious  ~and  most  quarrelsome 
about  straws.  Not  a  footpatli  in 
all  tlie  parish  that  has  not  cost  a 
hundred  pounds  in  lawsuits.  The 
most  insignificant  stile  is  referred  to 
a  full  bench  of  magistrates.     That 

Ste  was  carried  to  tlie  Quarter 
asions.  No  branch  of  a  tree  can 
ahoot  six  inches  over  a  march-wall 
without  being  indicted  for  a  trespass. 
And  should  a  frost-loosened  stone 
tumble  from  some  skrees  down  upon 
a  neighbour's  field,  he  will  be  served 
with  a  notice  to  auit  before  next 
morning.  Many  or  the  small  pro- 
perties hereabouts  have  been  mort* 
gaged  over  head  and  ears  to  fee 
rascally  attorneys.  Yet  the  last  hoop 
of  apples  will  go  to  the  land*8harks 
''-ana  the  statesman,  driven  at  last 
from  his  paternal  fields,  will  sue  for 
something  or  another  in  forma  pau' 
l^m,  were  it  but  the  worthless  wood 
and  second-hand  nails  that  may  be 
destined  for  his  coffin.  This  is  a  pret* 
ty  picture  of  pastoral  life — but  we 
must  take  pastoral  life  as  we  find  it 
l^or  have  we  any  doubt  that  things 
were  every  whit  as  bad  in  the  time 
of  the  Patriarchs — else,  whence  the 
aatirical  sneer,  *'  sham  Abraham  V" 
Yonder  is  the  Villcure  straggliujg  away 
up  along  the  hill8iae,till  the  farthest 
house  seems  a  rock  fallen  with  trees 
from  the  mountain.  The  cottages 
stand  for  the  most  part  in  clusters  of 
twos  or  threes — with  here  and  there 
what  in  Scotland  we  should  call  a 
clachan — many  a  sma'  toun  within 
the  ae  laug  toun — but  where  in  all 
braid  Scotland  is  a  mile-long  scatter- 
ed congregation  of  rural  dwellings, 
all  dropt  down  where  the  Painter 
and  tJie  Poet  would  have  wished  to 
plant  them,  on  knolls,  and  in  dells, 
and  on  banks  and  braes,  and  below 
tree-crested  rocks,  and  all  bound 
togetlier  in  picturesque  confusion, 
hy  old  groves  of  ash,  oak,  and  syca- 
jaore,  aud  by  /fower^rdens  and 
^uit-orchfu-ds,  rich  as  those  of  the 
Mesperides  ? 

Jf  you  Lave  no  ol{jectioiia*-ouT 


pretty  dears— •we  shall  return  to 
Bowness  by  Lowood.  Let  us  form 
a  sUnggling  line  of  march — so  that  we 
may  one  and  all  indulge  in  our  own 
silent  fancies— and  let  not  a  word 
be  spoken — virgins — under  the  pe* 
nalty  of  two  kisses  for  one  syllable 
— ^till  we  crown  the  height  above 
Briary-Closo.  Why,  there  it  is  al- 
ready— and  we  hear  our  musical 
friend's  voice-accompanied  guitar. 
From  the  front  of  his  cottage,  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  Windermere 
are  seen  in  their  most  majestic  shape 
^-and  from  nowhere  else  is  the  lonff* 
withdrawing  Langdale  so  magnifi* 
cently  closed  by  mountains.  There  at 
sunset  hangs  *'  CloudUnd,  Gorgeous- 
land,"  to  gaze  on  which  for  an  hour 
might  almost  make  a  Sewell  Stokes 
a  Poetaster.  Who  said  that  Winder- 
mere was  too  narrow?  The  same 
critic  who  thinks  the  full  harvest 
moon  too  round — and  despises  the 
twinkling  of  the  evening  star.  It  is 
all  the  way  down — from  head  to 
foot — from  the  Brathay  to  the  Leven 
—of  the  proper  breadth  precisely-* 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Were  the 
reeds  in  Poolwyke  Bay — on  which 
the  birds  love  to  balance  themselves 
—at  low  or  high  water,  to  be  vi- 
sibly longer  or  shorter  than  what 
they  have  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  being  on  such  occasions,  since 
first weurushed  them  with  an  oar» 
when  landing  in  our  skiflT  from  the 
Endeavour,  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
of  Windermere  would  be  impaired 
— so  exquisitely  adapted  is  that 
pellucid  gleam  to  the  lips  of  its  silvan 
shores!  True,  there  are  flaws  in 
tlie  diamond — but  only  when  the 
squalls  came — aud  as  the  blackness 
sweeps  by,  that  diamond  of  the  first 
water  is  again  sky-bright  and  sky- 
blue,  as  an  angel's  eyes.  Lowood 
Bay — we  are  now  embarked  in  Mr 
Jackson's  prettiest  pinnace — when 
the  sun  is  westering — which  it  now 
is — sur[>asses  all  otlicr  bays  in  fresh* 
water  Mediterraneans.  Eve  loves 
to  see  her  pensive  face  reflected  in 
that  serencst  mirror.  To  flatter 
such  a  divinity  is  impossible — but 
sure  she  never  wears  a  smile  so 
divine  as  when  adjusting  her  dusky 
tresses  in  that  truest  of  all  glasses, 
set  in  the  chastest  of  all  rich  frames. 
Pleased  «i^e  xexVi^* — with  a  waver- 
ing vnotAOU — BsA  ca&\Xiv^  ^  T»a2K<q  v^ 
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fades  indistinctly  away  among  the 
Brathar  woods ;  while  Night,  her 
elder  sister,  or  rather  her  younger — 
we  really  know  not  which— takes 
her  place  at  the  darkening  mirror, 
till  it  glitters  with  her  crescent-moon* 
coronet,  wreathed  perhaps  with  a 
white  cloud,  and  just  ovor  the  silver 
bow  the  lustre  ot'  one  large  yellow 
star. 

As  none  of  the  party  complain  of 
hunger — let  us  crack  among  us  a 
single  bottle  of  our  worthy  ho8t*s 
choice  old  Madeira— and  then  haste 
in  the  barouche  (ha !  here  it  is)  to 
Bowness.  It  is  right  now  to  laugh 
— and  sing — and  recite  poetry— and 
talk  all  manner  of  nonsense.  Didn't 
ye  hear  something  crack  ?  Can  it  be 
a  spring — or  merely  the  axletree? 
Our  Clerical  friend  from  Chester 
assures  us  'twas  but  a  string  of  his 
guitar — so  no  more  shrieking — and 
after  coffee  we  shall  have 

"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifu,  lay  your  gulden 
cu^biou  down  !'* 

And  then  we  two,  my  dear  sir,  must 
have  a  contest  at  chess — at  which, 
if  you  beat  us,  we  shall  leave  our 
bed  at  midnight,  and  murder  you  in 
your  sleep.  "  But  where,"  murmurs 
Matilda,  "  are  we  going?"  To 
Oresthead,  love, — and  Elleray— for 
you  roust  see  a  sight  these  sweet  eyes 
of  thine  never  saw  before — a  sunset. 
We  have  often  wondered  if  there 
be  in  the  world  one  woman  indis- 
putably and  undeniably  the  most 
oeautiful  of  all  women— or  if,  in* 
deed,  our  first  Mother  were  "  the 
loveliest  of  her  daughters.  Eve." 
What  human  female  beauty  is  all 
men  feel — but  few  men  know — and 
none  can  tell — farther  than  that  it 
is  perfect  spiritual  health,  breathing- 
Iv  embodied  in  perfect  corporeal 
flesh  and  blood,  according  to  certain 
eod-fraraed  adaptations  of  form  and 
hue,  tliat,  by  a  familiar,  yet  inscru- 
table njystery,  to  our  senses  and  our 
souls  cxpresH  sanctity  and  purity  of 
the  immortal  essence  enshrined  with- 
in, by  aid  of  all  associated  percep- 
tions and  emotions  that  the  heart 
and  the  imagination  can  agglomerate 
round  thenr  as  instantly  and  as  un- 
hesitatingly as  the  fa(*ulties  of  thought 
and  feeling  can  agglomerate  round  a 
lily  or  a  rose,  for  example,  the  percep- 
iiotm  mid  emotions  that  make  them— 
At  dirln^  right  of  Joalieaabto  bM«« 


ty— the  Royal  Families  of  Flowers. 
This  definition— <Hr  description  ra-. 
t her— of  human  female  beauty,  maj- 
i^pear  to  some,  as  indeed  it  appeara: 
to  us — something  vague ;  but  all  pro- 
found truths — out  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences— are  something  vague;  and  it 
is  manifestly  the  design  of  a  benign 
and  gracious  Providence,  that  they 
should  be  so  till  the  end  of  time— !- 
till  mortality  has  put  on  immortal-' 
ity — and  earth  is  heaven.  Vague* 
ness,  therefore,  is  no  fault  in  philo* 
sophy — any  more  than  in  the  daim 
of  morning,  or  the  gloaming  of  eve. 
Enough,  ireach  clause  of  the  sentence 
that  seeks  to  elucidate  a  confessed 
mjBterjj  has  a  meaning  harmonious 
with  all  the  meanings  in  bW  Uie  other 
clauses — and  that  the  effect  of  dia 
whole  taken  together  is  musical-^ 
and  a  tune.  Then  it  is  Truth.  For 
all  Falsehood  is  dissonant— and  re^ 
rity  is  concent  It  is  our  faith,  that 
the  souls  of  some  women  are  anffelic 
—or  nearly  so— by  nature  ana  Uie 
Christian  religion — and  that  the  facea 
and  persons  of  some  women  are  an* 
gelic— or  nearly  so — whose  souls,  ne- 
vertheless, are  seen  to  be  far  other* 
wise — and,  on  that  discovery,  beauty 
fades  or  dies.  But  may  not  soul  and 
body — spirit  ^and  matter — meet  in 
perfect  union— at  birth;  and  grow 
together  into  a  creature,  thougn  of 
spiritual  mould,  "  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly," as  Eve  before  the  Fall  ?  Such 
a  creature — such  creatures — ^may 
have  been — but  the  Question  is— did 
you  ever  see  one  ?  We  almost  think 
that  we  have ;  but 

«  She  is  dcdde, 

Gone  to  her  death-bedde 

All  under  the  willow-tree," 

and  it  may  be  that  her  ima^e  in  the 
moonlight  of  memory  and  imagina- 
tion, may  be  more  perfectly  beautiful 
than  she  herself  ever  was,  when 

"  Upgrew  that  living  flower  heneath  oar 
eye." 

Yes — 'tis  tlius  that  we  form  to  our- 
selves— ^incommunicably  within  our 
souls — what  we  choose  to  call  Ideal 
Beaiitv — that  is,  a  life-in-death  ima^ 
or  Eidolon  of  a  Being  whose  voice 
wikH  once  heard,  and  whose  footsteps 
once  wandered  among  the  fiowers  oC 
this  earth .  B\jlX  \\.  V^  ^  't^\^e^JSiA.  \ft\« 
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'Bat  as  it  can  only  be  seen  l)y  pro^* 
foundest  passion — and  the  profound** 
est  are  the  passions  of  Love,  and  Pity, 
and  Grief — why  may  not  each  and  all 
of  tbese  passions — when  we  consider 
the  constitution  of  this  world  and  thb 
life — be  awakened  in  their  utmost 
heightand  depth  by  the  sight  of  living 
beauty,  as  well  as  by  the  memory  of 
the  dead?  To  do  so  is  surely  within 
*f  the  reachings  of  our  souls,'*-*and  if 
so,  then  may  the  virgin  beauty  of  his 
diuighter,  praying  with  folded  hands 
and  heavenward  face  when  leaning 
in  health  on  her  father's  knees,  tran- 
scend even  the  ideal  beauty  which 
shall  afterwards  visit  his  slumbers 
nightly,  long  years  after  he  has  laid 
her  head  in  the  grave.  If  by  ideal 
beauty,  you  mean  a  beauty  beyond 
what  ever  breathed  and  moved,  and 
had  its  being  on  earth — then  we  sus- 
pect that  not  even  "  that  inner  eye 
which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude**  ever 
beheld  it ;  but  if  you  merely  mean 
by  ideal  beauty,  that  which  is  com- 
posed of  ideas,  and  of  the  feelings 
attached  by  nature  to  ideas,  then, 
b^ging  your  pardon,  my  good  sir, 
all  beauty  whatever  is  ideal — ^and  you 
had  better  begin  to  study  metaphy- 
sics. 

But  what  we  were  wibhing  to  say 
is  this — that  whatever  may  be  the 
tmtli  with  regard  to  human  female 
beauty — Windermere,  seen  by  sunset 
from  the  spot  where  we  now  stand, 
EUeray,  is  at  this  moment  the  most 
beautiful  scene  on  this  earth.  The 
reasons  why  it  must  be  so  are  multitu- 
dinous. Not  only  can  the  eye  take  in, 
but  the  imagination,  in  its  awakened 
power,  can  master  all  the  component 
elements  of  the  spectacle — ana  while 
it  adeauately  discerns  and  sufficient- 
ly feels  the  influence  of  each,  is 
idive  throughout  all  its  essence  to 
the  divine  agency  of  the  whole.  The 
charm  lies  in  its  entirety — its  uni- 
ty, which  is  so  perfect^so  seem- 
eth  it  to  our  eyes — that  'tis  in  itself 
a  complete  world — of  which  not  a 
line  could  be  altered  without  dis- 
turbing the  spirit  of  beauty  that  lies 
recumbent  there,  wherever  the  earth 
meets  the  sky.  There  is  nothing 
here  fragmentary;  and  had  a  poet 
been  born,  and  bred  here  all  his 
dajrat,  nor  known  aught  of  fair  or 
fi^d  beyond  this  liquid  vale,  yet 


shamlew  masaes.  xit  mwoMtmi^ 
sudi  as  too  often  fatowowii  tt&tlf 
Seotiand  encumber  the  MMffwMr- 
dreary  desolatioii-^whh  ^kP0M>4vttli« 
out  grandeur— and  magmtod»>wMi^' 
out  magnificence.     But  «lnib«t"iil 
orderly  airay,  and  Irreguho*  jt»l«p 
to  the  pohit  of  the  pictumqoe,  wIMiS 
poetry  is  not  needed  for  the'  ftOK 
cy's  pleasure,  stand  the  Race,.qf 
Gian^— mist-veiled  tiranspareikjSy— 
or  crowned  with  clouds  slowlr  set*, 
tling  of  their  own  accord  faito  aH'tio 
forms  that  Beauty  loves,  when  iMi 
her  sister-epirit  Peace  she  desoeilds 
at  eve  from  highest  heaven  to  tieofi 
among  the  sh&es  of  earth.    Swoet 
would  be  the  hush  of  lake,  woodi» 
and  skies,  were  it  not  ao  aolednif 
The  silence  is  that  of  a  temple,  ttidi' 
as  we  face  the  west,  irmistibly^are 
we  led  to  adore.    The  migfatfiva 
occupies  with  his  flaming  Tetinm 
all  the  r^lon.    Mighty  yet  mild^- 
for  from  his  disk  awhile  insuffsTft* ' 
bly  bright,  is  effused  now  a  gentlo 
crimson  light,  that  dyes  all  the « weal ' 
in  one  uniform  glory,  save  IrHert' 
yet  round  the  ctoud-edges-  iingera 
the  purple,  the  green,  and  lihe  yc^ 
low  lustre,  unwiUtng  to  forsake 'ffco' 
violet  beds  of  the  sky,  changhig,^kile 
we  gaze,  into  heavenly  rosea;  OXi 
that  prevailing  crimson  colour  at  last 
gains  entirepossession  of  thekeaT«M|- 
and  all  the  previous  splendour- giviea. 
way  to  one  glory,  whose  paraibouiit 
purity,  lustrous   as   fire,  is'  ia:  it! 
steadfast  beauty  sublime.    And^  lo^P 
the  lake  has  received  tliat  sunaat^faitrf 
to  its  bosom!    It,  too,  softly  bmva  > 
with  a  crimson  glow — and  «i-8iiika 
the  sun  below  the  mountainSi'Wv-' 
dermere,  gorgeous  in  her  aiVB|i  aa 
tiie  western  sky,  keepa  fisif  ■  flwiln^t 
away  as  it  fades,  till  at  l«|t  aH  Ad ' 
iiMffiEible  splendour  expir«%'atidi  tim^ 
spirit  that  has  been  lost  to  this  worM  > 
in  the  transcendent  vision,*  or  ^lai 
been  seeing  all  things  appwrlaliiiig  ■ 
to  this  world  in  visionary  syMbai% 
retwrmf^f^om  that  celestial  toqjolihiy' 
and  knows  tliat  its  lot  is,  henoefailii- 
as  heretofore,  to  walk  weai^edly^plMi^ 
haps,  and  wobeffoae,'over  *aie<«a« 
longer  divine  butdisenchaatedieBittil'' 
It  is  very  kind  in  the  moon  and 
stars— just  like  tliem — to  rise  so  aoon 
after  sunset    The  heart  sinks  at  the 
s^t  of  ihe  ik^  )\v\i«ivsl  clisraeterleaa 
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vestig^B  of  the  brighief^t  of  dreams. 
When  the  moon  is  "  hid  in  her  va- 
cant interlunar  cave,*'  and  not  a  star 
can  ^  burf4  it«  cerenionts,"  in  the  dim 
blank  imagination  droops  her  wings 
—our  thoughts  become  of  the  earth 
earthy — and  poetry  seems  a  pastime 
fit  but  for  fools  and  cliildren.  But 
how  diiferent  our  mood,  when 

"  Glows  the  fiiinament  with  living  sap- 
phire !" 

and  Diana,  who  has  ascended  high 
in  heaven,  without  our  having  ever 
once  observed  the  divinity,  bends  her 
silver  bow  among  the  rejoicing  stars, 
while  Uie  lake,  like  another  sky, 
seems  to  contain  its  own  luminaries, 
a  different  division  of  the  constella- 
ted night!  *Ti8  merry  Windermere 
no  more !  Yet  we  must  not  call  her 
melancholy — though  somewhat  sad 
she  seems,  and  pensive,  as  if  the  still- 
ness of  universal  nature  did  touch  her 
heart.  How  serene  all  the  lights — 
how  peaceful  all  tlie  shadows!  i^tead- 
fast'  alike-«-as  if  tliere  they  would 
brood  for  ever — yet  transient  as  all 
loveliness — and  at  the  mercy  of  every 
cloud !  In  some  places,  the  lake  has 
disappeared — inotliersthe  moonlight 
is  almost  like  sunshine— only  silver 
instead  of  gold !  Here  spots  of  quiet 
light — there  lines  of  trembling  lusti'e 
— and  there  a  flood  of  radiance  che- 
quered by  the  images  of  trees !  Lo ! 
the  Isle  called  Beautiful  has  now 
gathered  upon  its  central  grove  all 
the  radiance  issuing  from  that  celes- 
tial Urn !  And  almost  in  another  mo- 
ment it  seems  blended  with  tlie  dim 
mass  of  mainland,  and  blackness  en- 
shrouds the  woods.  Still  as  seems 
the  night  to  unobservant  eyea,  it  is 
fluetuating  in  its  expression  as  the  face 
of  B  sleeper  overspread  with  plea- 
sant but  disturbing  dreams.  Never 
for  any  two  successive  momenta  is 
the  aspect  of  the  night  the  same— 
eac-h  smile  has  its  own  meaning,  its 
own  diaracter— and  Light  is  felt  to 
be  like  Music,  to  have  a  melody  and 
a  harmony  of  its  own — so  mysteri- 
ously allied  are  the  powers  and  pro- 
vinces of  eye  and  ear,  and  by  such  a 
kindred  and  congenial  agency  do 


they  administer  to  the  workmgs  of 
the  spirits 

Well,  that  is  very  extraordinary-* 
Rain — rain— rain  I  All  the  eyes  of 
heaven  were  bright  as  bright  mieht 
bo— the  sky  was  blue  as  violets — t£at 
braided  whiteness,  that  here  and  there 
floated  like  a  veil  on  the  brow  of  night, 
was  all  that  recalled  the  memory  of 
clouds — and  as  for  the  moon,  no  faint- 
est halo  yellowed  round  her  orb  that 
seemed  indeed  "  one  perfect  chryso- 
lite ;" — yet  while  all  the  winds  seein- 
ed  laid  asleep  till  mom,  and  beauty 
to  have  chained  all  the  elements  into 
peace — overcast  in  a  moment  is  the 
nrmament — an  evanishing  has  left  H 
blank  as  mist — there  is  a  fast,  thick, 
patt^rin^  on  the  woods— yes— rain- 
rain — ram— and  ere  we  reach  Bow- 
ness,  the  party  will  be  wet  through 
to  their  skins.  Nay — matters  are  get- 
ting still  more  serious — for  there  was 
lightning- lightning !  Ten  seconds! 
and  hark,  very  respectable  thunder ! 
With  all  our  wisdom,  we  have  not 
been  weather-wise— or  we  should 
have  known— when  we  saw  it— an 
electrical  sunset  Only  look  now  to- 
wards the  W^est  There  floats  Noah^ 
Ark — a  magnificent  spectacle— and 
now  for  the  Flood.  That  far-off  sullen 
sound  is  the  sound  of  cataracts. 
And  what  may  mean  that  sighing  and 
moaning,  and  muttering  up  among 
the  clifts?  See— see  how  the  sheet 
lightning  shews  the  long  lake-shore 
all  tumbling  with  foamy  breakers. 
A  strong  wind  is  there — but  here 
there  is  not  a  breath.  But  the  woods 
across  the  lake  are  bowing  their  headi 
to  the  blast.  Windermere  is  in  a 
tumult — ^the  storm  comes  flying  on 
wings  all  abroad — and  now  we  are 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  hurricane. 
See  in  Bowness  is  hurrying  many  a 
light — for  the  people  fear  we  maybe 
on  the  lake— and  Biliy,  depend  on't, 
is  launching  his  life-boat  to  go  to  our 
assbtance.  W^ell,  this  is  an  adven- 
ture.— But  soft— what  ails  our  Ar- 
gand  Lamp !  Our  Study  is  in  such 
darkness,  that  we  cannot  see  our 
paper — and  therefore  in  the  midst  of 
a  thunder-storm  we  conclude  our 
Article. 
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Kings  are  mighty  disagreeable 
people  to  write  on,  and  we  always 
wisn  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Our  readers  will  testify)  that 
It  has  been  our  practice  to  give  this 
wish  almost  boundless  inmilgence. 
There  are,  however,  moments  when 
we  are  compelled,  however  great  our 
reluctance  may  be,  to  disobey  it»  and 
thb  is  one  of  them,  from  the  foUow- 
inff  reasons : — 

In  the  first  place,  a  new  reign  is 
commencing:  at  such  a  time  the  com- 
pact is  renewed  between  the  sove- 
reign and  his  subjects ;  and  it  is  the 
jsolemn  duty  of  the  latter  to  tender 
to  tiie  new  Kin^,  along  with  their  alle- 
xiaace,  all  tlie  instruction  which  the 
History  of  his  predecessors,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  his  own  conduct,  can 
supply.  It  is  the  time  wlien  they  are 
called  on  to  '*  fly  from  petty  tyrants 
to  the  Throne," — to  look  above  the 
Cabinet  and  Legislature, — and,  in 
.once  more  surrendering  themselves 
-to  its  authority,  to  urge  on  the  Crown 
itself  the  removal  of  sorrows,  the 
redress  of  wrongs,  the  adoption  of 
example,  and  the  granting  ofstipul*- 
tion,  without  spanug  either  dead  or 
living  Majesty.  They  are  command- 
ed to  do  this  by  what  they  owe  to 
the  new  Monarch,  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves. Ho  is  inexperienced,  and 
therefore  needs  information  and  ad- 
vice ; — ^he  is  anxious  for  popularity, 
and  therefore  willing  to  listen  to 
them  ;^he  is  unpledged,  and  ther^ 
fore  free  to  choose  his  policy  i  and 
lie  is  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  in- 
triguers, and  tlierefore  in  danger  of 
falling  into  every  error.  It  b  the 
only  moment  of  his  reign,  in  which 
his  people  can  rcasoiuu)ly  hope  to 
make  an  impression  on  him :  when 
•he  is  once  fully  committed  in  advi- 
Jiers  and  measures,  they  are  excluded 
from  all  effectual  access  to  his  ear 
^d  heart. 

In  the  second  place,  his  Miyesty 
ascends  the  Throne  under  circum- 
stances in  the  highest  degree  pecu- 
liar. In  general,  a  king,  on  his  ac- 
cession, finds  his  people  either  pros- 
perous,  or,  at  the  worst,  only  endu- 
iia^  ordinary  and  transient  suffering ; 
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f^  to  promote  tJbtpublliagDodUaril 
the  oomnuiniqr  em  tnisl  to  tiMis  4m 
remedy  and  ben^tf  aii*  jprtiite 
men  .are  bound  by  the  toiM^  of  ^hf- 
nour,  and  are  compelled,  to  .aoejjc 
lame  and  profit  in  aerving  itm  in- 
terests of  tndr  country,  fiut  to  the 
nreaent  King  the  onle  ia  ttrtdmi* 
Ha  finds  bia  peq^  eadttriviiHli 
loss  end  mismy  aa  diey  aeTerJiafaea 
kDew  itt  tlie  hiileiy  of.Ua  fiMBQ|r» 
and  wUch  hafo  aaaumed  ft  pttite* 
nenl  ehaiacter.  Relief*  from  lhe-«i- 
istlnff  Mhiiafry,  oamidtbe  eiperteJ, 
andlhe  focmatioii  of  another  diffsr- 
iflff  from  it  in  otherthinga  tha&eane 
wSa  person  ia  a«roely  practkiUei 
partiea  virtually  compoae  a  cooapin- 
cy  against  the  admhuateriiig.Qf  afiie 
tive  remedy,  and  puUic  men  make* 
sflflrdid  trade  of  principle,  and  r^gmfd 
the  aacrifice  of  national  inlereat  aa« 
matter  of  duty  and  wisdom.  For  tlie 
first  time,  the  annak  of  England  .pn-* 
aent  the  portentous  fact  of  .ivMsi, 
merely  to  produce  some  distuH^  epii- 
culative,  undefined  good»  dahsg  tnet 
which  Uiey  know  and  eonfeaa  wfll 
bring  loss  and  wretchedaesaon  hun- 
dred of  thousanda  and  millkma.  It 
is  to  tlie  King  alone  tliat  Ida  peofde 
must  look  for  the  removal  oi  mlr 
distress^  and  the  reatomtion  of  Ihe 
sources  of  good  government  i  they 
cannot*  as  heretofore,  hope  in  Pkrlift- 
ment  and  the  Ministry.  '    *? 

In  the  third  phioe,  tiie  moat  nia- 
chievous  doctrmea  liave  been  far 
some  time  fjuhionable,  touching  iike 
powers  and  dutiea  of  the  King;  -^  At 
one  time  we  are  called  on  to  yUd 
servile  obedience  to  prerogative  p  we 
are  commanded  to  laud  and  mmiaft 
the  Ministry,  merely  because  itie  Ae 
King's ;  it  is  a  oime  to  oppoae  ^  Ike 
King's  government.'*  Here  lie  iaeoK- 
verted  mto  a  despot  Then  fiiAtfon 
liaa  some  meaaure  to  carry*  to  whioh 
he  is  hostilo ;  therefore  we  aure  naaii* 
red  that  he  ought  to  be  -thelool  of 
Ministeri^  and  that  they  liave  n  cl|^t 
to  coerce  him  into  such  tool  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  Here  he  la 
virtually  deposed.  In  truthj  tho-jreni 
object  \Tk\iot\\  caa^«  \i  tA  make  hin|  a 
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U  only  to  enable  him  to  make  them 
despots  over  both  him  and  the  com- 
munity. Farther,  the  responsibility 
of  Minbters  is  spoken  of  as  though  it 
ou^ht  to  shield  him  from  all  respon- 
sibility and  all  duty.  He  is  placed, 
not  only  above  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  govern  society,  but  also 
above  remark  and  animadversion  in 
such  exercise  of  his  kingly  trust  as 
his  advisers  have  not  to  account  for. 
However  gross  and  pernicious  his 
private  vices  may  be,  it  is  called  un- 
constitutional to  notice  them;  no  mat- 
ter what  evils  his  use  of  prerogative 
may  produce,  censure  of  it  is  denoun- 
ced as  little  better  than  treason.  Even 
where  party  and  faction  have  no  mo- 
tive for  spreading  delusion,  the  King 
is  looked  on,  during  his  life,  as  little 
better  than  a  nominal  public  func- 
tionary. He  is  regarded  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  political  edifice  ;  a  some- 
thing requisite  for  giving  it  the  pro- 
Eernnish,  pomp,  and  magnificence, 
ut  useful  chieny  in  appearance — as 
a  state  officer,  having  small  power, 
influence,  and  will,  and  existing  prin- 
cipally to  give  the  sanction  of  his 
name  to  ^e  opinions  and  acts  of 
others.  The  tendency  of  tlie  whole 
is  to  deprive  the  King  of  Uie  sceptre 
on  all  occasions  when  he  ought  to 
wield  it— to  incapacitate  him  for  dis- 
charging the  more  grave  of  his  duties 
—to  throw  him  practically  out  of  the 


prescribed  by  the  Constitution^— muBl 
exercise  his  functions  with  equal  aa- 
siduity  and  firmness,  or  the  most  ter- 
rible calamities  must  soon  fall  on  the 
British  empire. 

In  the  firth  place,  some  ground  for 
hope  is  found  in  his  Majesty's  cha* 
racter  and  conduct   Almost  a  stran« 

ger  to  party  and  political  life,  it  may 
e  presumed  that  he  is  the  more  free 
from  bonds  and  bias,  and  the  more 
attached  to  his  country.  The  sterling 
English  sentiments  which  he  has  dis- 
played on  certain  minor  matters,  a& 
ford  reason  for  hoping,  that  on  lead* 
ing  ones  he  may  feel  like  a  right* 
hearted  Englishman.  His  anxiety  to 
make  himself  popular,  may  justify 
the  opinion  that  he  wishes  to  ^serre 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  popularity — tha% 
he  desires  to  be  loved  as  a  friend,  at 
well  as  to  be  cheered  as  a  spectacle 
— that  he  intends  not  only  to  cond* 
liate  his  people,  but  to  give  them  the 
utmost  measure  of  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

liie  Kind's  office  transcends  all 
others  much  more  in  greatness  of 
power  and  importance  of  duty,  than 
in  dignity.  'So  other  part  of  the  fa^ 
brie  of  government  is  more  essential 
and  beneficial,  or  exercises  such 
overpowering  influence  over  the 
whole.  We  speak  of  it  in  its  sepi^ 
rate  character,  and  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  under 


Constitution — to  tempt  him  to  vio-     tlie  guidance  of  Ministers.     It  d^ 


late  his  obligations — and  to  extract 
from  him,  in  his  official  character,  tlie 
greatest  measure  of  abuse  and  evil. 
History,  indeed,  avoids  tlie  error;  in 
examining  a  reign,  she  calls  the  King 
himself  to  her  tribunal,  and  treats 
Ministers  and  Parliaments  as  his 
agents  and  subordinates ;    without 


pends  on  the  King,  whether  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Constitution  shall  have 
real  being,  and  shall  not  operate  as  a 
public  scourge ;  this  is  more  especial* 
iy  the  case  m  the  present  days  of 
Parliamentary  servility  and  profile 
gacy.  If  he  err,  all  is  error  and  evil 
below  him;  if  he  neglect  his  duty 


condescending  to  notice  the  respon-    and  abuse  his  trust,  other  public  fune- 


sibility  of  his  servants,  she  makes  him 
responsible  for  the  losses,  miseries, 
ana  disgraces  inflicted  on  the  empire. 
In  this  she  righteously  discharges  her 
duty ;  but,  alas  !  she  only  brings  for- 
ward truth  when  it  is  too  late,  for 
every  thing  save  despised  example. 
A  new  Kii)^  ascends  the  Throne,  and 
80  long  as  he  can,  and  does,  produce 
evil,  his  misconduct  is  charged  on 
others ;  history  only  appears  to  make 
him  accountable  when  the  hour  for 
reclaiming  and  reforming  him  has 
passed  for  ever. 

la  the  fourth  place,  either  hie  pie- 
§entMt^e$ty  must  act  in  the  manaet 


tionaries  do  the  same.  A  wise  and 
virtuous  Cabinet  and  Legislature, can 
only  exist  with  a  wise  and  virtuous 
King;  both  must  be  imbecile  and 
corrupt,  if  he  be  so.  Parliament  can?- 
not,  or  will  not,  exercise  the  power 
it  is  endowed  with  for  directing  and 
controllinghim;  but  from  him  it  takes 
its  character  in  despite  of  duty, 

The  King  is  emphaticidly  called 
the  Father  of  his  People,  and  the 
title  is  no  empty  one :  he  is  clothed 
with  the  power^  oad  howxA  Vs^  *^afe 
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Of  nio  itfbvt  iv^MiW  ff  Blr'InrtlBl^ 
Wb  Ttttftmt  «url-fB  liy  itWtfWe* 
tastlf  over  tha  wHole'fcAidtitSfAIH 
drcumstanceB  of  Mi'jfM|>lif  ;'ahd  it 
!■  not  ooljr  to  pnttldo  wdWlfoHn 
Ibwb,  but  to  ditplay  etllnildM,'be> 
stow  reward,  dispense' bount Vy— in  ■ 
word,  to  do  everf  thing'whiCh  can 
represH  evil,  and  prodncegood.  The 
Iwad  of  the  C%urch,  he  ia  boand  to 
liromate,  br  ^1  the  meian  In  his 
power,  religion  and  mortdi]  the  fbun- 
lain  of  honoura  and  dlnitiea,  he  is 
iMWnd  to  encoura^  and  reward  «lr- 
^e  and  ability;  the  master  of  tlie 
C^inct,  he  is  bound  to  do  his  utmost 
towards  aaeuafflng  sorrow,  banishlDg 
want,  emploj'iug  indnstry,  and  in- 
creasinK  prosperity  and  happlneBs. 
His  oblintlons  to  eiercjse  vm  pa- 
rmt'i  HctlTe  and  afFecitonate  discre- 
tion, comprehend  the  beggar  as  well 
M  the  peer— the  horel  as  well  as  the 
ftrinceljr  mansion. 

These  obllAtions  are  not  the  less 
■wred  and  fiiperativei  because  the 
Xing'  hat  to  discharge  tliem  by  mettns 
of  othern.  He  has  to  dlscbsrge  tliein 
through  hia  Ministers,  that  he  may  do 
it  the  more  effectually,  but  not  Qiat 
he  may  be  released  from  them. 
'  Much  Ih  said  of  the  responslbilttv 
tif  his  advisers,  but  what  is  it  tn'reaii- 
ty  ?  The  unofficial  part  of  thein  can- 
not be  reached,  and  as  to  the  re* 
mainder,  he  alone  can  give  it  effect,' 
-Mve  in  such  rtolcut  infractions  of 
law,  as  no  Minister  would  be  guilty 
of.  The  Kinc,  in  right  of  his  office, 
Mlects  the  Afinistry ;  lu  this  he  se- 
lects tho  principles  and  policy  pit 
'Which  tlip  empire  is  to  be  governed, 
and  the  men  who  are  to  ^ve  them 
<^>erati6n.  If  Mn  choice  be  the  very 
worst,  where  is  the  remedy?  It  can- 
not be  found  in  the  punishment  of 
adrisers,  or  the  responUbllity  of  MU 
nisterx.  Parliament  has  in  effect  a 
veto  on  his  selection,  but  he  bas 
means  for  rendering  it  useless,  if 
such  creed  and  Ministers  arc  forced 
on  him  as  lie  in  hostile  to,  he  soon 
cnntiives  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to 
replace  theni  with  his  own.  The 
blstory  of  every  reign  abundantly 
proven,  tlint  ids  choice,  however  l>ale- 
Ar^  Jt  maj  be,  must  }>e  acquit  , 
To  what  tHbunal  are  fail  MiL^.— 
re»ponaib}e?   Oaf,  lh«  decisiona  oE 

,IRUcA    thar    inA.... t    -.J^-^. 


tirtn  itiipsni«IHyftnd"ji 
be  arniiiitiril  wi  *.T,ffi,'leTttft)M-»*  wA 
|>ri)of",  Ihi-v  run  nun iiioltly"  lynrtWiMll 
n  iriiiiiii'liiiiii  :iri|(iilifil  ill  PtirHntwtil, 
Till'  K\\vz  ;ilwip  rsii  leTmiiiAtf 'Ihrtlr 
eiil  doing*,  and  diwm^**  tWf  riff'nWl- 
oftt  him,  their  refi)tt>a>^ibR)if"tn  Not 

Nothing,  of  coHMi>,  i^o(ildl)(>  miire 
erroneous  than  t!ie  idea;  that  lieriMsp 
hisMlnistersBrpreflportBibl<',lip  6(io-ht 
lobe  theh- passite  confrdeftfle  iiid 
inntrunient— that  hewiiiSe' fliey  mi 
to  appearand  act  for  hinf,  ht  oftntfl 
tn  f^ive  hia  emnction  to  ever^  flililg 
lliey  may  ndvi^P.  Ther(^0tis5bltltr 
would  be  by  this  virtually  destroy  ^- 
It  is  intended  to  restrict  ihera  tdth'P 
giving  of  proper  adi'fce,  hut  iTtft'^ft 
make"  them  more  tharf  *ft*(V<  ;*fl 
iiilcrferi'H  not  wilh  liia  diiif>f  >tf# 
cisins:  his  judgment  aiid'uQc^^on 

inffll 

so7fl. 

»ibflitj-,thfttthe  C'onstitutm... 

erB  his  people  to  addr^if^  cblH 
and  remonBirance  (o  Wrfiiff jT 
those  ftiil,  to  withhold  'fUnDlT 
nteniiBoffflrryihgotth^rflPtti^ 

Thna,  ollhough  the  KHii'Vl™^ 
riated  and  confounded  itnh'Uls  Mr- 
nlstors,  his  chnractei'aiid  dtlrtesdHftt 
esiientially  frtJni  ihelrt.'  'TheboiSsfl- 


inerely  restricting  him  from  

llieni  to  do  what  iliey  ouglit  iiAl';"ai 
with  HTjcli  rPBt'rictittn  he  is  to'  act  l, 
Uielr  mflfltPr,     He'  U  to  Judge  tm\ 
proCP,.diii.'R  ivhh   i,.ntou.  viKilniirt  ■ 
iii  fUily  W  i-  niuch  more  n^^oi-l(l(fa 
nith    Pnrliamnil,  thiin  wilh    tlirm'; 
tlif  iiead  of  Ihe  Executive,  blii  #: 
tions  are  Kiill  essentlaTIv  4«^Iil'^f'Aj| 
anc»_,  to  be  exercised  lilcn 'thAa<i' , 
Parliament,  in  sitting  In  judm^tll  1 
the  nets  of  the  Eiteculi've: '    "'    ,, 

To  qualify  tl.e  Kihg  for  bei^l»  ,(M1( 
real  Father  of  his  Pcoulij,  lliew^j^ 
tei's  seem  neceBsarj.  Ili;  o^^hjE^'ort 
scrupulously  to  avoid  being  Uijf 
member  of  atjy  parl^'  or  ,rucU(l|(. 
Having' to  decide  beliveen  p^^lf^ 
he  must  favour  Uie  ,Vv;l|i.-^f(p,  IJIHg 
prefer  and  eijpport  the  ^hest,^r^|^ 
plea  and  men  as  ibe  arbiter,  iJWMi 
^-ond  this  be  must  not  go.  if,  lit; 
into  the  partisan,  he  virtut" 
yoses^u\a^U!iW,^\i«ft  W 
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both  creed  and  chftncler,  cannot  rale 
^  King  wMmnU  loring  tlMt  whick 
HMikee  B  neiitoriooi  ami  luef ul,  and 
liacoBAiaff  UgUy  miachlevoua.  Acting 
from  aeiMli  interests  and  feelings^ 
InTolved  in  atrife, — blinded  by  en- 
thusiasm and  animosity,  notliing  but 
the  Kinjg^  can  place  ou  it  the  proper 
restrictions. 

This,  of  course,  includes  principles 
•ai^d  measures^  in  regard  to  both  of 
i^hich  it  is  of  the  very  highest  im^ 
portance  that  the  King  should  act  as 
the  impartial  jud^i^c.  The  choice  in 
these  rests  with  him  either  for  good 
or  evil ;  it  is  only  through  his  power 
over  the  Ministry,  the  just  can  be 
adopted,  and  the  pernicious  aban- 
doned. If  he  commit  himself  as  the 
partisan  or  parent,  his  people  lose 
all  security  against  destructive  mis- 
government. 

The  Ministry  is  necessarily  com- 
prehended, as  consisting  of  the  heads 
and  essence  of  the  favoured  party. 
It  cannot  possess  dominion  over  him 
without  being  led  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed  into  al- 
moat  everv  kind  of  murule.  It  not 
only  has  a  deep  private  interest  in  abu- 
sing its  power,  out  it  is  impelled  to  do 
so  unintentionally,  or  from  good  in- 
tentions. However  ruinously  its  prin- 
ciples and  measures  may  operate,  it 
la  sure  to  adhere  to  them  wiUi  the 
utmost  pertinacity,  because  their  evil 
fruits  cannot  be  so  injurious  to  it  as 
its  abandonment  of  them  would  be : 
if  it  persevere,  it  can  charge  these 
fruits  on  other  causes ;  but  the  aban- 
donment would  be  a  confession  of 
error  and  incapacity  destructive  to 
it.  In  addition,  the  infirmity  of  hu- 
man nature  makes  it  blind  and  deaf 
to  all  proof  that  it  is  in  the  wrong. 
The  history  of  late  years  affords  de- 
plorable testimony,  that  after  public 
men  pledge  themselves  to  principles 
and  measures,  no  evidence  can  make 
an  impression  on  them,  and  they  will 
persist  in  them  even  to  the  niin  of 
the  empire.  Parliament  and  public 
opinion  can  do  nothing  against  the 
Ministry  if  it  have  the  Kin^  as  its  in- 
strument ;  he  must  take  the  lead  in 
reatraining  it ;  and  it  is  by  him  alone 
that  good  principles  and  measures 
can  be  substituted  for  bad  ones. 

To  prevent  his  Ministers  from  ob- 
taining undue  influence  over  the 
KliK^  It  seems  essential  that  they 
ghoSfd  not  he  numbered  amidst  bu 
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grivate  friends;, he  should  have  no 
itercourse  witii  them  beyond  what 
ia  required  by  official  duty.  If  ke 
become  thehr  friend,  he  rinka  into 
their  partisan  and  dupe ;  he  decidea 
between  rival  candioateg  for  office 
and  systems  of  policy  on  the  reverae 
of  the  grounds  which  ought  to  go- 
vern his  decision.  A  Minister  can 
never,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
be  a  friend  to  the  King ;  he  must  use 
any  friendship  that  may  subsist  be- 
tween tliem  as  a  source  of  profit  to 
himself.  Independently  of  the  im- 
proper favour  which  Mmisters  muat 
draw  from  the  King's  friendship,  it 
must  enable  them  to  impose  on  him 
in  the  most  pemicioua  nunuier  touch- 
ing public  affairs. 

All  this  is  sanctioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution, which  assumes  the  King  to 
be  incapable  of  being  a  partisan ; 
to  be  free  from  bonds  andT  partiali- 
ties, and  to  be  always  ready,  when 
the  public  good  may  remiire  it,  to 
change  his  Mmisters  ana  their  po- 
licy. It  docs  not  allow  that  he  can 
pledge  himself,  or  act  from  the  in- 
fluence of  friendship. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
King  to  discharge  his  momentous  du- 
ties properly,  or  in  any  otlier  tlian 
the  most  injurious  manner,  if  he  be 
not  correctly  informed  in  respect  of 
the  condition  and  feelings  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  character  of  his  Ministers, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  policy  acted  on 
by  the  latter.  How  can  he  gain  the 
information  ?  His  private  friends  wiU 
conceal  from  him  the  truth;  they 
will  shape  their  words  to  suit  his 
prejudices  and  their  own  interests ; 
they  will  blind  and  deceive  him. 
His  MiniRters  will  necessarily  labour 
to  keep  him  in  ignorance  and  delu- 
sion ;  if  they  be  even  upright  men, 
they  will  still  plead  tlicir  owti  cause 
to  him,  and  therefore  do  their  utmost 
to  mislead  him.  If  he  look  at  the  de- 
bates in  Parlinmcnt,hc  will  find  one 
side  stoutly  denying  what  the  other 
asserts  in  respect  of  fact ;  parties 
will  be  vehemently  at  issue  touching 
tlie  causes  of  admitted  effects ;  and 
the  Opposition  will  labour  as  stre- 
nuouslv  to  suppress,  misrepresent, 
and  delude  on  one  side  the  question, 
as  the  Blinistry  will  on  the  other.  If 
he  turn  to  the  newspapers,  tliey  will 
act  like  Ptti\\»xR»\!L\.%  -^v^^^'e*""^'^^ 
WaraeivX  \ie  ^\^  vsoti^^^^^  ^^^ 

nbouX.  A\  on  cm^  «v^^  ^v:«T=«fc>  ^ 
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eilsUnce  of  distress,  wLen  it  ovtr- 
whelraa  tlie  wliole  coiuimmlty,  or 
tMrihing  it  to  errooeoUB  causes,  end 
fiercely  warring  against  remei^f. 

How  then  cau  the  King  gam  tlie 
necessary  iDformatiun?  He  ouglit  to 
converse  frequently  and  much  witli 
able,  iotelligcat,  inipurtia!  men,  wlio 
cm  spenk  from  their  owu  knowledge. 
They  will  supply  him  with  accunie 
fftcle,  and  coinmuDlcatfl  to  Mm  die 
feelings  of  society ;  they  will  make 
him  acquainted  with  that  legitimate 
public  opinionwhichls  not  toM  found 
In  the  press,  and  which  be  must 
Imow  and  follow,  to  do  right  They 
irili  teach  him  to  participate  in  the 
tsptiit  and  sentiraenia  of  nls  peopl^ 
and  to  treat  with  due  discrimmaboii 
the  aasertiona  of  party  and  faction. 

Another  essential  is,  the  King  ought 
to  employ  bis  influence  to  keep  toe 
treat  constitutional  parties  oi  the 
State  in  due  oppoution  to  each  other. 
If  they  combine.  Parliament  and  the 

E-ess  employ  themselves  in  conceal- 
gfacts,  BtiQino;  discussion,  sumireM- 
Ing  public  opinion,  and  incmcatinz 
error.  Their  contention  draws  foru        .  . 
tauch  truth  and  argument  and  en*     mlKOi 
ables  the  independent  to  speak  with     '■'' — 
effect,  although  it  is  so  prolific  of 
falsehood  and  misrepresentation ;  and 

S roper  intelligence,  on  the  part  of  the 
!ing,  can  separate  the  good  from  the 
evil.  But  tlieir  union  ranges  all  the 
falsehood  and  misrepreaentation  on 
one  side,  makes  them  infinitely  more 
unscrupulous,  and  puts  down  aH  op- 
positioD  tothem  ;  it  aiBlcts  the  coun- 
try with  moral  lunacy,  and  not  only 
deprives  the  King  or  the  sources  of 
knowledge,  but  combines  every  thing 
to  misinform  and  delude  him. 

The  proper  diviaion  of  the  great 
conelitutioDal  parties  is  not  more  ea- 
■enlial  for  enabling  the  King  to  juitee 

3';hteouely  between  men  and  pnor 
pies,  than  it  is  for  enabling  hmi  to 
give  the  needful  effect  to  his  judg- 
ment. It  was  a  capital  error  in  Ms 
late  Majesty  that  he  was  always  an- 
xious to  combine  these  parties ;  from 
the  moment  when  he  became  tiie 
Regent,  almost  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  be  was  continually  labourlns' 
toaccomplishitbymeansof  a*'bTOBi£' 
bottomed  Ministry."  Divideandrule 
— is  as  true  touching  the  King  and 
iea,  as  it  /s  in  an/  case  wha&ver ; 
i«  muat  divide  parties,  or  be  tbeii 


ranns  pf  tWir  ,uj*io(ii,  must  k9.,» 
grinaing  to  nlm  aa  U>,  %  ,eotaiajkr 
ulty.  The  union  cm  only  ))e  cftV- 
pused  by  the  desu-uction  pf  mi»- 

cipie  amIdM  public  men ;  both  4aaa 
must  sacrifice  ciilmr  creed  or  late- 
grity;  tmd  thus  thev  Require  despotic 
jtower  over  bolb  King  and  ,{>ei>ple. 
and  escape  from  moral  re&traint  on 
the  exerciiie  o(  ii,  ut  tlic  same  mo- 


<D  cAnnot,  in  the  nature  of 
'  m^  existence.    Tbow 


par^t 


3  parties  or 


Suth  ui 
things,  have 

who  fnter  iuto  it  are  actuated  by 
sordid  seliishuess,  which  it  rannot 
gratify !  Tliey  do  not  intend  it  to  con- 
tinue, but  they  resort  to  it  as  a  more 
effectual  means  of  subduing  eafb 
other  than  open  hoslilitjr;  each  party 
is  from  iJie  btsl  determined  io  separ 
rate  as  soon  as  it  can  eictract  the 
strength  from,  and  expel  the  other. 
But  in  ihf  short  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  is  sure  to  involve  tiie  King, 
as  well  as  the  country,  in  app^Ung 
difficulties.  Public  ^airs  are  nur 
naged  by  party  fanaticism,  in  utter 
contempt  of  fact  and  evidence :  aiw) 
llje  community  is  soon  plunged  iaUl 
misery  i  in  this  slate  of  thmga  tlte 
King  has  no  resource,  for  tlie  union 
has  pled°;ed  all  public  men  against 
cliauzei  if  parties  separate,  Uie  one 
which  goes  uito  opposition,  protests 
against  different  measures, Bud  mere- 
ly iuflBmcs  tlie  passions  of  the  igno- 
rant, to  make  the  evils  produced  by 
the  distress,  and  the  King's  emltar- 
rassnieuts,  as  great  as  possible. 

It  is  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance, that  tiie  Kin)^  should  always  be 
able  to  change  his  Ministers,  and 
ibeir  policy,  when  public  need  calls 
for  it~t1iat  he  should  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise his  jireroeative  effectually,  ae 
M-ell  lis  nominally,  and  Ut  appoint  ■ 
Miiiintry  fully  capable  of  nianngiag 
pu)<lic  aliairH  on  opposite  principtea. 
It  i»  his  solemn  duty,  when  the  ooia- 
muuity  endures  notiiing  but  suffer* 
ins;  under  raie  system  of  policy,  to 
call  an  miposite  one  iuto  actioD. 
Without  this,  he  is  no  King,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  cODstitmion;  and  lie  can- 
not dlsrharge  the  obligations  of  one. 
To  ensure  it,  parties  ought  to  be  di- 
vided, as  we  have  said,  and  the  divir 
sion  should  he  resolutelvmaintained 
by  himself.  Whenever  bis  Miiiislera 
are  unable  to  carry  ou  tlic  gov^rn- 
Bt^nt  tstt  \lbeu  QWa  ^Vuwi'^^ft,  aid. 
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ANew  Reiijftu 


OpjpORitioli,  lie  (mghX  ittODiee  to  dSft- 
nmif 'Yhcmi'  and  put  the  Oppd8iti<m 
Itltv  dffid^. '  This  is  called  for  bj 
ibaiiy  Veaflitos,  tts  well  as  the  neces- 
Bib^fbr  the  dMsion  of  parties. 

R  is  a  most  pernicious  tiling  for 
the'  0]|>position  to  consist  always  of 
the  same  party,  although  it  may  be 
matter  of  necessity.  It  keeps  the 
party  from  oflicial  experience  and 
habits  of  business,  and  thereby  makes 
it  the  most  useless  as  an  Opposition^ 
and  if  it  be  called  to  power,  the  most 
incompetent  as  a  Ministry,  llie 
partir  necessarily  addresses  itself  to 
the  lower  orders;  it  inflames  their 
passions,  adopts  their  wishes,  and 
constitutes  itself  their  leaders;  mis- 
representation and  arguing  on  the 
false  and  mischievous  side,enter  into 
Its  daily  occupation.  Inconsequence, 
the  longer  it  is  excluded  from  office, 
the  more  visionary  and  pernicious 
its  ereed  becomes ;  the  more  influ- 
ence it  ol)tainB  over  the  body  of  the 
people,  the  more  it  separates  this 
body  front  the  King,  the  Aristocracy, 
and  pnblic  institutions,  and  the  more 
atrociously  it  tramples  on  truth  and 
reason.  The  proof  of  this  afforded 
by  the  history  of  the  Whigs,  is  not 
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more  curioiis  than  melancholy.  In 
the  days  of  Fox  and  Burke,  thej 
were  statesmen ;  tliey  made  abstract 
principle  merely  a  thing  of  practical 
use,  studied  the  practical  portion  of 
finance,  trade,  &c.,  and  attended  with 
due  ability  to  every  department  of 
government  What  are  the^  now  ? 
Tliey  have  declined  into  visionariei 
and  fanatics.  They  can  speak  of  no- 
thing save  abstract  principle,  which 
they  strain  to  the  wildest  extreme  of 
falsehood  and  absurdity :  public  af- 
furs,  in  regard  to  detail,  and  ^« 
fects  to  the  community,  are  below 
their  notice;  they  leave  finance  to 
such  people  as  Hume  and  Maberly; 
trade  they  cannot  look  at;  taxes  they 
can  only  declaim  against  in  the  jn'oss; 
and  provided  the  Ministry  adfieres 
to  certain  general  doctrines,  it  may 
do  any  thing  it  pleases  through  the 
whole  ran^e  of  domestic  and  foreiffn 
policy,  ^ever  did  any  other  boay 
of  men  exhibit  such  complete  igno- 
rance of  real  business — such  incom- 
prehensible lack  of  acquaintance 
with  actual  men  and  things.  Mr 
Brougham,*  at  York,  denounced  war 
as  "  unchristian,"  and  professed  to 
doubt  whether  the  difference  be- 


*   The  magiiificeDt  declamation  which  Mr  Brougham  has  put  forth  in  Yorkshirt, 
touching  iibert}',  France,  and  himaelf,  makes  it  our  duty  to  remind  the  country,  that, 
in  the  Inst  sessioa  of  Parliament,  he  was  perfectly  speechless  on  the  "  persecutiona" 
nf  the  Press,  Instituted  by  his  worthy  friend  and  brother-lawyer,  Sir  J.  Scarlett. 
Other  Wbig<»  did  their  duty  like  honest  men ;  hut  he  did  notliiug.    If  we  be  told  that 
his  crown  fee  as  a  lawyer  sealed  his  lipt  as  a  legislator,  we  will  reply.  What  right, 
then,  has  such  a  man  to  enter  Parliament  ?  Let  the  country  remember,  too,  what  his 
conduct  was  In  the  contest  between  arbitrary  Mkuaters  and  iiopular  right  and  feeling, 
on  tho  Catholic  Question.     What  is  his  regular  conduct  in  Parliament,  in  regard  to 
such  iietlHons  ns  are  not  palatable  to  him  ?    Through  his  whole  life  he  has  constantly 
either  supported  power,  or  been  neutral,  in  its  inroads  on  national  freedom  and  privU 
leg 68,  unlens  the  interests  of  his  own  faction  have  led  him  to  do  the  contrary.     Per- 
haps we  might  to  aiiioiadvert  on  the  compound  of  bombast,  egotism  and  fanaticism, 
untruth  and  insult,  which  he  has  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  as  his  address  of  thanka 
to  tho  Yorkshire  freeholders  for  electing  him.     Under  the  pretext  of  thanking  them, 
he  ad%'ertisa<t  himself  and  his  nostrums,  after  the  fashion  of  the  regular  advertising 
quaHiii.     He  is  elected,  forsooth  !  because  all  Yorkshire  agrees  with  him  in  principle 
and  supports  him  ! ! !      Passing  by  the  despicable  invention,  touching  agreement  of 
principle  at  a  preliminory  Whig  meeting,  which  took  place  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
iuvUing  him  to  become  a  candidate,  his  principal  supporters  were  an  editor  of  a  pro- 
vincial news|Miper,  and  a  retired  country  barrister;  the  Whig  country  gentlemen  were 
opposod  to  him.     At  the  York  dinner,  he  could  not  refrain  fi-om  insulting  the  free- 
holders ;  lie  told  them  they  had  done  for  him  what  he  would  not  have  done  for  a 
York^lireinau  in  WestmoreUnd.     At  another  election  we  trust  Yorkshire  will  via- 
dicate  its  dignity  and  character.     If  the  Whigs,  in  their  present  hopeful  prospects,  do 
not  wisli  Mr  Brougham  to  ruin  them  as  a  party,  they  must  either  put  on  him  tho 
trjdle  of  discretion,  or  get  rid  of  him.     Age,  instead  of  sobering  him,  seems  oobi  ^^ 
reider  him  more  intemperate  and  fanatical.     S\i\^\i\m,  Xw^'wAl^  tokwX  ^^  ^i«aa%  ^ 
WWn  Vorlrs/i/re,  the  first  of  counties,  baa  wuX  ika*  A«s^  ^l  ^  V"^^  Na^vXswj^ex^ 
M  county  mvmlKt  I 
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higher  one/ tmki  «»  the)  ipipiDhiciBf ,  twfci^ «iny>h«<he  ifpn^yqwumyt^i 
Idttiough  he  WM  9ore  it[v^*ttlctan 
frond  the  consuiiiei-rfti  plaili>fiii9- 
liah— for  hiis  doubt  anfoimtB  toidiiflM- 
he  thooght  it  made  nodiffafenceto 
the  producers  vrhetber  they  ('sold 
their  coin,  or  gave  it  aifmjr,  >"iCow 
ttuch  a  man,-  after  tttteriny  vadi 
wretched  ravings,  in  contem^  of' all 
reason  and  fact,  can  hope  to  occupy 
a  high  place  in  the  Cabinet^  we  can- 
not conjecture.  Yet  the  Wltiga 
l^ond'  in  ability.  Of  Mr  Brooghmi 
we  need  not  speak.  E^l  Grey,  in 
tatural  talent,  has  no  superior  m 
Parliament;  if  he  had  studied  real 
M»  as  much  as  par^  doctrines^  and 
fiad  laboured  as  zeaUmaly  for  pubHc 
Interests  as  for  those  of  party,*  he 
wMdd  have  had  no  superior  in  itin 
any  respect  Sir- J;  Graham  has 
powers  equal  to  any  thing :  it  46  la- 


iftPD^ 


KllDft4iihuiipUifif'tAej  _ 

Alimaleta  b<htiMi|bw#nc^^jm»4  ^^ 

pitedfiffif  Imoth^  !M^  iorith 

llieyi«aatiotr«iM99Mq,  tbe| 

tafice.witiM^tiHP0stmi9i|igt^i 

booentSf' Oi^  Qughfc  |kQ;b^{diBi 

4f  ^  oiflyJ9iQp]^si|Jtoitb|U,Mie,A[)^ 

aod'theb'pi^Qieipitea'Oaaffej^ 

Nothhig  jCiA  be  .moi^  txmiimiB 
than  tlia^ai^  lbiit.if  jllm  IMnvtry 
iqp6Blalise>  io:thei.Qp|k|friitioAiJfnHP 
necessity^  this  witt  weflceii(/tbM«i#- 
-t^,  and  r«ader.ll».cr0e4^lna9CN|(Wf ; 
it-must '  naetsqarily^  havof-  ik  fwimty 
effects  ' I1raMittifltvir,4ii>9QlngiflW> 
destroyaitsiebaraeterftispjw^mmialla 
priBfiple%  aBdfofee«.ilt9^fpai|^<lw> 


mentable  to  see  these  fine  powers    -tharawa  ot:  ik9'J9pp04lifi^t  iffrk" 

humbling  themselves  to  party  errors,    new  |)tiQdplM(pre«iicA,«ijyiillia|l^ 

levklentlT  against  their  conviction,    'ofevilyllieokmeMieas|»if(<^p%|ii^ 

cram()ed  by  party  bonds  into  com-    4ait'an4t»«firnip«»Mriliriiili^  tfti^ 

parative  imbecility,  compelled  by    witkoafr-fetDUilMit  wlaB^    '  *^~*-^ 

party  folly  to  waste  themselv^  on    "^*~  "~  ""*'  "*"'*"  «^*--  — 

petty  trines,  and   warring   against 

things  English,  at  the  nod -of  party 

despotism,  in  despite  of  their  wishes 

and  their  sterling  English   nature. 

Why  does  not  tlieir  owner,  even  if    iifieraDO^  anddtrdrags  IhiilCoiflnry 


Me  to  tfarfliibftiriHiipliQitiaiUitl^Ia 
compelled' to,  |[ic^i  Ihemraf'irifkm  me 
lha»  thaiOpfiofHtiiaii  ItaeMwrovUklMfc- 
tampt  if  in  pinveni:  ^4iMr  «Qftn 
lowera  itai'cneed-lOr  fiitd^«f|Nw4ipf 


for  no  other  object  than*  to  retrieve 
the  fallen  character  and  fortunes  of 
his' party,  cast  from  him  his  chains, 
tafd  appear  before  his  conntty>in  the 
dignity  of  freedom!  He  onlf  injures 
and  disgraces  his  party  by  folloiHng 
it ;  to  serve  it,  he  must  rise  to  the 
Yank  of  leader. 


afiteff'lt  f FjpvA  buinliefiaf  yiM»#e 
TirM  hBlkreife0*hti4y-&iwiM  jiHiir 
oBoed'to  a|iproi|lmaia<ititorithifiijof 
theWh^r^dOiS  jlfiM|t)«B  bacp. 
iha  Whtea  taweaaieyilarlyrlowatira 
lbafa^<w  keepii^thoiiifflBtelM^nii- 
tilatfcnotli^waraMriniiigffiam  aank 
t*«  the^  ^cohifineB  < 'of  •  Rltpial^ieanMt ; 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  has    -eompared'  witb:!*,.  ^^mkimfMr 
heen  produced  in  tlie  Whigs  princi-     Fi»  waS'ldghlForyiAn.  ^auun 


jmUy  by  their  constant  exclusion  from 
office ;  if  they  had,  as  a  separate  par- 
^y,  enibyed  their  fair  turn  of  it,  ttiey 
'woula  have  been,  from  experience, 
lar  better  men  of  business — they 
would  have  been  pledged  to  infinite- 
ly more  rational,  practical  opinions 
— they  would  have  been  mucli  more 
ccmnected  with  the  King,  the  Aristo- 
cracy, the  Church,  and  the  independ- 
ent part  of  the  community — anatiiey 
would  have  had  far  less  influence 
over  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
aft^  multitude. 
So  loag  BB  the  Opposition  advo- 
ctiteg  prmcijplea  which  the  Ring,  the 
CMfaet,  add  the  Le^rialatur^.  decide 


"If 


!Ko>ifiattar  howrdiiHastkfnl  atiiiOp. 
poiitian  nii;^'  ha-to.tiy»KingkAndi«£e 
inieilkent  part  ^of  i  ihe  lOdatannNar, 
alii  iArlto  tae,prtr«rfidyfiiKihailli. 
nktry^^ve  kiofiicii^iaBilkftioid/iaf- 
fecturf  arieana  <if  wfeakaainy  l^oitad 
piirifying<it8»|^rinci^ieai  tfin^  be 
^lacM  uaderi)AetpoteniiconlDDiii>f 
tisa  King(|  jr^ciiinakiarahli^pstttfite 
press  awl  farsaiooiltpf  Aaaufipiirlaof 
tiia  multitude  wiMiiiitaigafin^4Mli- 
tiaHiyy  aad  thaniatolloiliMtf  ^ItmUXL 
M»«onipeliad  toscMnMi  If  l^iftliMPii, 
to  'plaoa'aMBiyflita.&olaiailnanAa 
ahaX'nabd'to  •preinMlgaiaitdiiainit 
QMav>te£Wi)^i%RViMyiowdtw:  flMfy 
4naaii*fl£^te  iiBwlasawHiaA\P|\ymaiafc\ 


-)lfi8()l.l 


d^^NlkDM^ 
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fftWc9''t»  teW'tftetiitesedl  MiniBtm. 
"WfM^  iii>lhtngi|«^4ellbk'tsaletil«tedito 
(en^Ktt'lS^i^poi^ftioii^  Bftdi  OQTMt 
.iJ^^^sgfdMftM'bpinidnt  of  Mniliii- 
radl^*  thMftjUIOdrUotilimit  b«l«r 

ltfi^Kryiktta<«1eaAB^f«9T«»at«tioB  ffiiDin 
'tittj^t-teproadii  Umh  im  se&diiw  it 
'>Itttb'<)^pi»MtA<Mll  A  t)litt^^  office 
'  idftqiB  losih^/and  in  ovpoBition  keeps 
gaining,  strength  ana  eharacter,  in 
r^gam  to  popularfeeHng. 

'If  fkro  WtgnuS&T  bis  Ministem  to 
«til!>ra!ee  tiiecreed  «f  the  Opposition, 
firbm'thli'^iope  tiiat  it  will  enable 
cbenii  Id  retain  oflflce,  be  irill  find 
'hMmiXf  grieTOosly  mistrieen.    Bjr  so 
ddihjif; 'be-not  only  ensures  their  ifex- 
'  balsiOtf;  tot  makes  their  return  to  of- 
m!ieiflti»#st'tnipos8il)le3  lie  deprives 
'tfi^in  of "all^  strength  as  a  Minisny, 
and'incapadtates  them  from  acting 
ftsriitiif'Oppositlonr-lie  makes  tibem 
th^  instruments  of  the  Oppositloii  lor 
gtidii%  Jiower,  and  afterwards  re- 
talbii^'itb    If  he  ditoifas  them  with 
'priiicfples'  unchanged,  tliey'atoaee 
sCaMibrthtts^  theioppmien^  of  Ae 
■new  Miaistrfi  and  divide  the  coun- 
try analnsf  It }  they  are  almost  inme- 
Mmf  hw'a  condition  to  re*ente#  tbe 
■€id)4net,  supported  by  popular  feel- 
'in|f.  ;Bnt  after  Utefoevitable  disniss- 
'al'i^prhich  'their  apostasy  produces^ 
they  «r^  "pledged  t6  support  the  Mi- 
nistry in=  essentials,  ana  they  mo  de- 
seriea  by'the>  country.    Tlie  latter 
'ean  create  iio  new  par^  in  tiisir 

Slace  }•  tM>iic'  men  we  all  bound. to 
le  saitfe  p<^y,  and  in  consequenoe, 

no  matter  who  the   electors  may 

l^emd  to'Parliament^  the  Menibers 
'  'irill  <  be  unanimous.  Thus  the  Kbig 
^an 'neither  tiOce  his  favourite  Miids- 
'  t6rs  again  into  office,  nor  obtain  Olilunrs 
'of^their  priaciplfs;he  is  boiu^  to 
>  those  WW  are  foTOed  on  bim.  . 
' ' '  We  are  guilty  -of .  so-  extravagance 
*'  iit'SflsuniafBTthat  a'Ministry  will  apos- 
'  latize  to=  tte-  Oppositioay  as  •  A  Annans 
<  of  I  MRMitaiallngritaelf -  w  power**  ^  In 
•iaite>yoar8^idiiti*ciift  Mimstera  bavo 

made  a  i^egolaP'systeat  of  doiiiff-  it, 
•andviM  system  hasbeen-iiisistedion 

SR<ialilBe-wiBcf  and  neceasai^iM    How 
'  oftdbhaaitBiot  l>eenrungin:our«nrs9 

ibai^  Ministers,  ought  to  make  tUaor 
-iluu-mnTender^  merely  to-kaeplibsnip 
BbMmin  office/  How  ofiten-hftve we 


nitfbemtaaeved^lh^th^y.ouj^  jto 
IwtsikppQrttid  ia  adwpling  .the  pracii 
;o6ldiel;Qpposition,in.4>rair..to  Imp 
4i£B«e'ifOm  tbe  latter-li  With  rcgam 
to<  other  4Soiii»tnes<as  nrett  aa  thi%.^ 
doctoBBi  is  inculcated,  that  Miniatf^n 
diwhtta  disregard  principle  and  ebn- 
aoinicei:  and  to  follow  the  dictatea^iif 
tlwir  oppooeBtSi  for  the  purpose  -of 
retidniog' power.  The,real.|n^aifaig 
of  it  isytliat  to  prevent  certain  .nien 
and  principles  from  holding  office 
constitutionally^  and  under  tlie.iip* 
tioa  of  profter  restrahits  and  htmi^ 
ces;  they  onghtyin  effect^  to  holdb 
unconstitutionally^  and .  widi ,  jy^ 
potic  power  ;~^that»  to  prev^t  pm 
fMrty  frooa.  doing  iBJury»..anodMr 
piarty  ought  to  do  the-  same  injory, 
and  infinitely  more.  It  is  not  mqte 
fdse,  than  it  is  injurious  to  e^^eory 
party  interested. .'  .       -'..'f   ' 

^W  has  it  DToduced  to  the  Tory 
Ministers?  It -has  ruined  tbem;..m 
electiona  just  ending  have  proved 
that,  in  resptct  of  the  communitiy  nt 
large,  it  has  stripped  them  of  .bodi' 
character  and  party. 

What  baa  it  produced  to  tbe  Tnry 
party  ?  It  has  ruined  it;  this,  party  Is 
now  lost  amidst  tbe  Wbiga. 

•What  has  it  produced  to  tbe  Kli^jf  ? 
It  has  left  bim  widiout  choice  in  nnn 
and  measures,  and  disabi^Mi  bimnir 
disdwrgtng  his  duties. 

And  what  has.  it  produced  to  the 
country  ?  A  far  frid«r  applicatiqajpf 
Mliig  doctrines  than  could  have  .l»> 
ken  place  if  the  Wbigs  bad  be«»:l^ 
office.  In  respect  of  general  poti^f 
it  has  virtually  destroyed  Parliain^ 
and  the  Press,  and  placed  the  cqm- 
try  under  a  pracUcal  despotism ;  iSm 
country  has  been  deprived  by  it  of 
all  means  of  judging  correctly  of  we 
measures  of  government^  ■nd^ajp- 
pealing  against  them.  Fortunatajn- 
deed»  would  it  have  been  for  tbe 
community  at  large,  if  tbe  Tories  Imd 
been,  Expelled  from.power,Jn  fisvoar 
of  the  Wl|igs,  seven  years  ago^  befiire 
tbehr  apostasy  commenced!] 

Whi&ever  party  tbe  King  may.be 
led  by  cboie^  or  necessity  toplacein 
<Mffie0»  be  ought  to  make  It  a  rqle  fiir 
bis  Mhaisters  to  be  men  of  the  ieat 
character,  private  as  vftfi  as  pubUe. 
Public  character  is  govi«M4.Dy  PF^ 
vate;  whatever  a  man  is  nanprivfta 
tndivVkai«>StttX\sA^«^\i^v^^^  ~ 

.t«T-    TVi^  lSiB2««'^^^-^ 
\\oeiiidoQ»»  «D& 


life,  will  dispose  6f  Church  pa-    AM^^lfMlAlfAr  M  MWlM 
iweto  the  irreligious  and  raM-    if|SW^^''.-n'"»'r'«)ni'''  "sJithriWrtJ 


tfonage  to  the  irreligli. 

daiu;  piety,  viriue.ani)  inability  (or 

becoming  political  instruments,  will 


HIMtlH^ 


te  with  him  diBciuHlififations.     He    Uirt  ttV'MMn^WWl 
willdisiinse  nf  civil  patronnire  in  the     (WtlVfa  WMsW  Wl^,'' 


_    _  of  tMtftt"lll'M'HUlM^  iHOtt  Wntbll 

^  honour  and  integrttr.aAdfill  tub-  HWbeHtttfMtf.-^MK'tfU'pnllwitfai 

ordinate    office*    with   profligates.  <fttt  teMt  l«taBf fctobh>ilnjnHMM>. 

Sucb  a  Mblater'8  personal  connex-  Ik  iMtdML  iTft  HllilfllT^mMite- 

tons  will  be  amidst  ^eviciotu;  and  S«Mfliei^u)U(eU«»>(ff'aIilll^^'4t 

fail  mode  of  conducting  public  Afihlre  nrnat  eWtA  tD  idOtOff,  i»Ait  bmh 


will  render  it  necessary  for  his  sub-  moB  %a.    IF,  tlitt<efdt«i<'tlH  Ktig 

ordinales  to  l>e  regardless  of  prb-  wtBliUalItelatr7to4a1l»4atT,lMi^ 

dple.    In  public,  as  In  private  life,  fer  on  hb  pevj^  Ika  UtaMn^'or 

vmue  and  its  rules  will  be  despfaed  good  gonhUnm^-  rind  'Miiveti-te 

far  him ;  In  the  management  of  the  must  usa  hfi  elbrts  tt'inU*  tt>eaa* 

thin  of  the  country,  as  In  that  of  prebend fteMtaeat«tetlinifMHUe 

fab  own,  he  will  sacrifice  to  hia  In-  of  talent    as  inut^M  tottaHhit 

terart  aU  the  obllgadoiu  which  bind  with  tw»or  tllt«ttgMedtad«|,<btt 

the  pura  and  honourable.  fall  c«re  mmteztRiA  tO  Ihu  liiiiMilll- 

ir  the  leading  Ministers  dlsplkv  a  natM;  Ihirre  mQH  iM'tte'vWljrte 

contemptfoT  relirionuid  morus,no-  well  tm  Ae  tniMtd'ttsv^iavAMn 

Bour,  public  spirit,  and  virtue,  Aetr  succeaaor,  as  wdt  WtWijraitt 

ople  must  be  about  as  prolific  of ■" —         "  "     '  "      " 


nil  u  their  deeds.    Parllamentwni         Comenpt  0^411 'MfeM«aaUb 

on 

_-, „  —  iii'pArariktoiM 

ters  must  flow  a  llcendous  and  coT-     vtifl  fttf  iloltaeUB  -MumlBii^  k 


Imitate  them,  for  the  sake  of  imlta-  thmhitWitigiluijfumilikhm. 
tion.  as  well  as  to  gain  the  bribes  Jojrf  'fall  JiteMat  l^lTf^^pwWr. 
dier  win  offer  iL   From  such  Minis-     eiiM.    It  uMtf  llli'P■tlaMMH|■i■ 


bnf  wnrlldeeaadiMinif  vW  It^atS/l 


Uinbt^  like  these^can^neverg^     mM  tioM  fttr  tbfliljl?  h 


Vf  ihe  MTtiqA  punUMofaikJhp 

ud  confidence ;  that  part  or  sodetj'  ndlrUSneDWtirueBtitevytMMHlii 

trhich  dispenses  the  latter  la  shock-  iiiiiftini  Trj  ilrtifiiiiW|lna<iMiHi<^i 

edand  dkgustedbr  their  proceed-  ward  oft  rMiv  tiUemi>'<4ltttaiit  ■fe- 

Ings;  it  is  always  In  dread  of  what  pel]ed«Mh'ta]«HU«"tb»  tMfeefaf 

they  may  do,  and  therefore  it  even  its  fttt^)  md,>wMlVirlmamiwiBk 

tolerates  them  with  reluctance.  The  Inbt'tltc  mra/lM  MMmIr  vab  U- 

frults  of  their  conduct,  sooner  or  r{«d  win  Ibeni  lllftuBflltadrfhp- 

later,  &I1  the  land  with  vice,  evils,  and  posed  b^MibljrtlHifriitdintd^rtMd 

discontent    A  virtuous  Minlsby  Is  e1o([(ienee  o^uscodbtive  lalngl- 

loved  for  Its  virtue;  and  by  promo-  lity  theo  M  Hlutv'llMlIgaitmMd 

Hag  general  morals,  raiging  the  cha-  profllgwy  iatiy  tjilUttfH  aad4t*Mii 

racier  of  the  clergy,  purifying  the  se-  wm  complcMd.' '  B««*ita  IWjHwrilit 

neral  body  of  public  functionarfes,  sfate,it«dheresiii-tiWBaiMsynriB| 

and  exalting  the  standard  of  honour,  not  a  slaCte  ysuog  -nU'  fawksu 

principle,  and  public  spirit  In  ParHa-  brought  wwaifl-lill  pcdMnk'Uhv^ 

nent,  it  contiDualty    enlarges    the  the  ejdsthigAlliUMryfts^tbBlsricdlbr 

sources  from  which  alone  govern-  bistalento  alOBp.  '  "  "' '"-'j'>Tnl 

ments  can  draw  confidence  and  &f-  lite  King  Ma^lHnB'IkomrtbbllfBt 

fection.  The  case  is  the  reverse  with  the  inatief^innpMlf'tie'WklvXls 

a  vicious  one.  HinlBtert)  tbej^arevAidilnn^llalr, 

The  character  of  the  Hlnistn  has    fnMSnVy,!^-' """"*     — '— - 

a  Kreat  effect  on  that  of  the  Uppo-    of  st ^- 

mum.    Virtue  la  a  Hinistry  coBtrl-    exdti , 

butes  half  to  the  defeat  of  an  Oppo-  llan«e;"'!Ens'lMsM«'fa  It  JsilAiM' 

«/j/Aa  trbieh  ie  vicious  j  and  lotlie  greMrr  ~ WaS'  'Oiali*^  >'thef  '«a6l  M^ 

A«ar  A  ensures  f(fl  triumph  ova- a    !i<»»thliaMl«a«*lfi 

n^am  MInlB$r/.    The  rirtuoua  Mi-  witteji  tawj*  Ni 
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heretaias  his  oflkfi  for  iife;  and  if 
his  Ministers  be  incapable,  or  if,  when 
he  loaes  them,  he  cannot  find  others 
duly  qualified,  it  involves  him  in  grie- 
vous peorsonal  embarrassments.  In 
what  18  of  such  vast  moment  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  the  country,  his 
vi^ant  care  must  extend  to  every 
department  of  office ;  he  roust  pro- 
vide future  as  well  as  present  Mi- 
nisters ;  he  must  be  the  Patron,  and 
turn  the  stream  of  talent  into  his  ser- 
vice, in  utter  disrej^d  of  fortune 
and  connexions.  In  past  history, 
most  of  the  errors  and  misdeeds  of 
fforernments,  the  troubles  and  suf- 
ferings of  kin|p,  may  be  ascribed  to 
neglect  in  this;  a  Ministry  cannot 
stand  long  in  this  country  which  does 
not  possess  commanding  ability  and 
eloquence ;  and  it  will,  in  the  period 
of  its  existence,  cover  the  King,  it- 
self, and  its  creed,  with  reproach  and 
unpopularitv. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  King  to  give 
his  decided  preference  ana  support 
to  right  principles  in  all  things.  Fa- 
shion has  alxHit  as  much  influence 
in  principlea  as  in  dress ;  and,  in  re- 
gard to  tuem,  it  is  continually  chan- 
ging. The  world  casts  off  one  creed 
because  it  is  old,  and  despised  by  the 
fashionables,  and  adopts  another  be- 
cause it  is  new.  and  in  vogue,  as  it 
does  its  garments.  At  one  time^  it 
is  the  fashion  to  1»e  religious,  and 
at  another,  to  be  the  contrary ;  now 
Toryism  is  all  the  ra^e,  and  then  it 
is  thrown  aside  in  favour  of  Whig- 
ffism.  Tlie  King  must  remember, 
uiat  principles  do  not  change,  in  their 
nature  ana  effects,  with  variations  of 
popular  feeling  respecting  them; 
they  are  equally  true  or  fabe,  whe- 
ther the  nation  be  for  or  against 
them :  no  popular  enthusiasm  can 
prevent  tlie  adoption  of  those  which 
are  erroneous  from  bringing  every 
ill  on  himHelf  and  his  ]>cople. 

In  regard  to  such  principles  as  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  true,  the 
King  must  adliere  to  them  with  un- 
conquerable firmness.  He  must  not 
follow,  but  endeavour  to  lead,  fa- 
shion :  if  it  set  against  himi  he  must 
labour  to  turn  it  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power.  He  must  call  eloquence 
to  his  side,  botli  in  the  MiniHtry  and 
Uie  Press ;  in  his  disposal  of  favours 
and  rewards,  lie  must  be  rigidly 
guided  br  principle.  If  he  bend, 
court,  and  conciliate— if  he  shun  and 


discountenance  those  who  maintain 
the  right,  because  they  are  unpopu- 
lar, and  bestow  his  favour  and  pub- 
lic honours,  without  reference  to 
desert,  on  those  who  support  the 
wrong,  because  tliev  have  fashion 
and  the  multitude  with  them— if  he 
do  this,  he  will  soon  find  himself  for- 
saken b^  the  good  and  the  wise,  the 
slave  of^faction,  and  possessed  of  no 
other  power  than  that  of  injuring 
himself  and  his  people. 

With  regard  to  such  principles  as 
are  matter  of  controversy,  the  King 
ought  to  oppose  their  adoption  to 
the  utmost;  laws  and  institutions, 

}>roperty  and  bread,  are  not  fit  ob- 
ects  of  experiment  If  he  have  the 
adoption  or  them  forced  on  him,  he 
must  use  every  means  for  causlnff 
the  trial  to  be  a  fair  one.  Party  ana 
faction  must  be  repressed — asser- 
tions must  be  disregarded  —  both 
ddes  must  be  heard  with  equal  im- 
partiality— and  the  decision  must  be 
according  to  the  results.  Every  fa- 
cility ought  to  be  given  to  Parlia- 
mentary enquiry  anddiscussion.  The 
King  ought  to  use  every  means  for 
making  tne  adoption  matter  of  con- 
tention between  the  great  parties  of 
Parliament,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  able  to  forsake  the  principles,  if 
they  are  proved  to  be  pernicious. 
Great  speculative  changes  of  law 
and  system  ouffht  never  to  be  made 
with  the  sanction  of  both  parties,  be- 
cause such  sanction,  however  de- 
structive they  may  prove,  disables 
the  country  for  opposing,  and  the 
King  for  abandoning  tfiem.  If  he 
cannot  prevent  them,  he  has  the 
power,  by  changing  his  Ministers,  to 
raise  a  strong  opposition  to  them, 
and  he  ought  to  exercise  it  He 
must  have  Uie  fact  ever  before  him, 
that  however  warmly  he  may  favour 
a  diange,  still,  if  it  be  an  erroneous 
one,  it  will  involve  both  his  people 
and  himself  in  troubles ;  and  there- 
fore he  ought  never  to  venture  on 
one  without  first  providing  the  means 
of  retracing  his  steps  if  necessary. 

We  have  spoken  of  some  of  the 
leading  obligations  of  the  King,  which 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  opinions  of  the  pre- 
sent time ;  our  words,  of  course,  re- 
late to  the  King  in  the  abstract  \V« 


in  tlie  extreme,  and  with.i««poi»iU-  ..Te'deetBeired  ilW-^tibefbiiiBnti^ii'tv' 
litieato  Cod  and  ki«  coimtnMirmdi  ^bas^retbet  froto  ilto*«mtffei|u4biiilM<' 
set  calculation  at  defiance. ..  Tbat :fae!  »o  mke  can  ibe liiflapd^iiv^lM'ntfHni"' 
feeU  this— tliat  he  ia  too  m«cb.ft|l'o.#aTtt'llM|ief«o«biao4piHiiAnd  iw^t •»<] 

Engliahman  to  aUeltcr  kiinaelf  upder^  tion  i  jaA  thm  aM  iupwlantolm  inuM*  •'* 
any  constitiitioa«l  oc  otlier/  Aetioobi.  ainte>in>favtiMriffcilKiacijlited|iw<*ii 
is  what  we  cannot  doubt  Neithes  ,  jyhJflfcittadflTftiMPmlUBalofritfipw  ^^ 
lawy  nor  any  thU\g  befiidesi  can  /|o  me4ti  liavliiiuiArmfawitefitriretfooM  vi( 
conscience  divide  the  posBeBsionof  ipstiliitiaa» dimipaatd^oriinildiiitea^ji ' 
power  firom  responsibility  for  iu  exr>    •veif  i  f ortuner  aad  fitttdl  eve^^  M^  i  / ' » 

taga-witliwaiitflidiBiiaiiET^  ttfMii  Hi    f»t 


erci^e.  He  is  surrounded  b^  .suob 
difficulties,  as  scarcely  any  king  be-r 
fore  bim  had  to  ^pple  witht  and 
the  Cea^ful  burden  is  cast  upon,  bin, 
of  not  only  selecting  but  creating  the 
means  of  subduing  them.    . 

As  Ae  head  of  the  Church,  hia 
Mijes^  If  ill  remark  the  lamentable 
decVne  of  religious  principle.  Pni&- 
tlcal  piety  is  not  to  be  tolerated^— the 
obseraince  of  U^e  commoudecendes 
of  re^gion  is  denounced  undisr  4he 
nickniunes  of  Evangelism  and  Puri* 
taniamr-^nd  the  profanation  of  .thai 
Sabbath  pa  all  its  forms  is  openly  dfr! 
fended*  He  will  see  that  the  Churdi 
is  rapidly  sinking  in  possessions  as 
well  as  power-«-tbat  the  clergy  Imve, 
to  a  large  .extent^  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  biity — and  that  the  power  of 
its  enemi^  is  increasing  in  all  direo* 
tlons.. 

We  feel  assured  that  the  Kiitf  will 
not  content  himself  wi^  exjbdbitbSf 
in  the ,  conduct  of  himself  and  bia 
Courty.that  reverence  for  religion 
displayed  py  bis  father ;  but  that»  in 
addi^on,  be  will  do  his  utmost  .to 

Srev^t.  improper  appointments  in 
le  Church,  promote  piety  and  dia-i 
charge  of  duty  amidst  Uie  clergy,  and 
extend  th^  means .  of  religious  iib> 
struction  amidst  bis  people* 

The  King  will  perceive  that,  aa  a 
natural  consequence,  moral  and  ho- 
nourable principle  has  declined  with 
that  of  .religion;  and  that  from  the 
whole  has  necessarily  flowed  a  fear- 
ful dec^e  of  political  principle.  He 
will  see  that  public  men  scoff  at  the 
sacred  obligations  of  fid^ty,  con^ 
sistency,  and  integrity — tliat  die  pre- 
judice, "  our  country,*'  has  nearlr 
Tanished — that  legitimate  public  spi- 
rit has  scarcely  any  existence — tnat 
parties  not  only  disregard  Ui'e  public 
weal,  but  make  the  sacrifice  of  it  me- 
ritorious—and that  political  creeds 
hmve  been  brought  to  bear  with  equal 
^erceneas  against  all  public  and  in- 
dividual  possesahna.     He  will  ob- 


•>tlUII  »'l«. 

l/Vle.canseC  donbft  thrit  |iiB>4bl^Bi[q^<*  \*\ 
willf rcaagt-  to  the|proMr!reiwttM<<*'' 
He  wOl  banish  ham'iimk$mn,nHA^  »i.t 
0nlj..the  private, .iHit>tfaeopoln|cik  •>' • 

froflia^jbiadiflpleastiravi^i^iVlw  *** 
eavilyoK  >the  putlic  orinswiif  itnuiK'"»i  • 
pleaonthaobligntionaflfbjMOo^n#  -*> 
Int^t3r»a««ithaprivaaei0iMlftwhtftii  I 
violates  the  lawa  ofivirtueL  •  Hb^frtU'l'" 
leave.  nothbigtUBddne' to*  (wdri>bi^*iii/l 
MinbtTf  of  mea,  whose  pri^Ha^vM  >"*' 

Eub]ieii«eMjareM|knHy9pollMar«irf  ''- 
is  care  vrill  extend  to  every  dMrtti**'*!* 
public  fimctioBarieSk  4lj(,abitk-<^*' 
ring  virtuiK  and  honesuf  ttMr<ilM«nkR<»'l 

dencgr  in  the  €olict{iMd>Oalta0lJf|M')  *' 
wil^ffiTethem^<it  in<ttie>ii^|pliiatMW *'.>'- 
and  the  couttlryjitdaigi^fha  Ml^n»Aiii  n 

store  totbe  C^mrtuidw  BHalitrs^wld  {il(- 
PBrUattem^  ^  p«blio>'«oaAd^Mte  t«ttAr.l  iT*k 

affeC^Mk        ■*.      )«■    "tir  •c>c7<'in'i    'till    hifi; 

His  Mueatj iHAtjneHMIaMlb I* ^'i M 
dissoktt  the  unnaitdral^  tonbtwuftaH"'^"' 
•f  parUt^  ki'Pailiaaseati  >  Ho'wIlMtonoi'' 
that  -  this « aomtdantioal 'de|MrM  ilfb^o  i'? 

indepeiideat>and.p8ti4qtieiiaM<<lftifi^iii"< 
I^slature  of  both/roiM  laifd^liiiNP'fi"" 
encei^aad  Ibat  it  has'liiB  laaNi  dlRttfe  " 
ontlle  eopnunit^llal  tkrawb'IVit  |" 
party aodfiictitfDtare rendered  domlAi  '•* 
pptcaiV'«od-ftrilament'tls'(ylacetl''i*'*' 
^vo:theinflueBC0iof<^«ia#diiuil0d  "'^'l 
probibitedirawattemi^titigkoi'eiMee''*"*  ^ 
evil  and  relieve  MmAogJ'nqki  ^v€^nvr. 

succeaa  to  bis  tfdrta^he srtlllliMmi'* '<:*' 
Miniaiets  to  a  di8tfaKt'«Mdrltdhflblen'»<) 
cree4-4Bdce  aatn  tveaponlMv'ifdr '<!'") 
prindple»-'>4md»Mfniw'«h6''^:aMdlfq  ''i'^* 
to  those  wboae-'dodtrinea  mw^WW  **"» 
acted  on*  By.lhhifaowiniMkV'ibf^Mianii 

rate  partiea«iii<#eodou-MMpMil*  "<*ii 
into  constitHitfoiial  an<¥onefil»il'ijiffi|J'^'''>^ 
flict— ond'^iw  tbo'  CriuU^<«]^>tti«A'1  V 
right.  •■  ''    ..»'     11-  rif»«f-'M*i''|  iBnoiiBn 

in  femd  toiMllBjQ  fh«ilBn»(Wii|l)  ^^ 
not  be  led  by  ue  interested  If  bli- 
ster, or  the  pu^  fanatic.  l/Hien  tiiey 
boostlobiai  of  their  liberal  nrinc^ea 
and  ealif^tened  views,  their  amello- 
rattona  and  Vmoto^tram^  iQkAa^si^ 


« • \. 


^■U%_^A.  %^..^  a.V.^  a\A^« 
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which ifoa told  flO'eatvarataiitly  and  iny  people  Btrugglioe  wiih  insolven- 
iiidM0roue)f<>qpr(Mlticed<y"The:  8o-''Mey  and' fiuffering,  whidi,  in  dieme 

IcmBiduties 'which  refit  on  me  coin*  -And' dtfreHon,  mve  no  parallel  In 

pel  4ne  to  cnlliioT  proof  «b  w^l  B»'te*  '  niodem  Mstorj y^i  find  them  endu- 

Bertaon^  "l-fim-botvid  by  my  oMiga--  ring*  almost  et^ry  thWg  wMch  the 

tiooetl9(  Gddittad  my^people'  to  1(K^  worst  piolicy  and  misrofe  could  pro- 

at  frutt8Ht4td  judee  of  truth  and  erroi*  duce.''      ^        ' 

by  cffeote-ttoinceny  definitions  of  '  ''•Were  I  a'  member  of  party  or 

right  and  wrtag*  from  <  the  result  M>f  faction,  I  might  disregard  thb,  of 

expcrisient  *  I; hold  the  sceptre,  not  deny  its  existence,  or  ascribe  it  to 

to  promote  politioal  fanaticism — ^to  any  thing  rathertiian  the  true  cause*, 

propagatd party  heresies*^ to  conceal  Were  I  a  private  individual,  I  mig4it 

niinisttiFial  incapacity*— to    sanctify  content  myself  with  lamenting  it; 

factious  turpitiide*-cr  to  sacrifice  but  I  am  neither.    The  bonds  are 

the  empae  to  abstract  opinions ;  but  upon  me — which  I  cannot,  and  dare 

to  give  prOBpcrity,  virtue,  and  happi-'  not,break — to  observe  it,  trace  it  to  ita 

ncBs  tomypeoplew    Restricted  thus  sources,  and  provide  the  remedies. 

as  t^whatm-y  policv  is  to  produce,  It  is  my  duty  to  protect  property 

I  nm  roestricted  to  that  only  which  wherever  it  may  be  assailea— to  b»* 

will;  .produce  it.  -■  I  have  sworn  as  a  nish  hunger  and  nakedness  wher^ 

kinf^^'andrBiy  oath  shall  be  sacred ;  I  ever  they  may  be  found— to  solace 

am  ^^edged  ae  a  man  and  nn  Eng^  suffering  wherever  it  may  exist— and 

g1i^hmaQ,'and-my  pledge  shall  here*  I  have  no  alternative  to  obedience, 

deemed.    >  ^  ■■.     ,  •  I  cannot  regard  your  distinctions,  and 

"Il9s,t}ien,tli^  policy  of  which  vou  sacrifice  one  part  of  my  people  to 

boasltr^moved  loss  and  want  ?    Has  another.    The  claims  on  me  of  the 

it  eiiiployedflle' Idle,  fed  the  hun-  landowner,  silk  weaver,  and  bus* 

gry,<MML  clothed*  tiie  naked  V    Has  bandry  labourer,  are  equal  to  those 

it  increased  religion- and  virtue,  loy-  of  the  manufacturer,  cotton  weaver. 

alty,ieoi;teni^aild  comfort?    Has  it  and  mechanic;  and  partiality  would 

eular^i^  Ihe  possessions  oC  the  rich;  he  guilt  which  I  cannot  commit 

and  the  euioyments  of  the  poor?  With  severe  impartiality,  I  must  re- 

Ilnsitaddeq.tothe'StabiUtyofpublk:  store  to  the  distressed  interest  and 

iiistiUuKi«4i$t'and  to  ihe  power,  cohe-  class,  no  matter  what  they  may  be, 

Hion, ,  and  rseatiritv'  of  tlie  'empire  ?  tiie  means  cf  prosperity — I  must  give 

Prove 'that  it  has- done  tins,  ana  it  Is  to  the  stanring  workman,  no  matter 

minei}r>^you  ipeapaoitate  me  from  what  may  be  hn  calling, employ ment, 

embracjiig  any  ether.  <  and  adequate  wages.    If,  in  doing 

**  $vcb.  pnm  ytou-  hare  not,  and  this,  I  have  to  oppose  your  dogmas, 

in  the  abfwsnce-  of  it  I  atm-  compelled  reverse  your  policy,  destroy  your 

to  rqsorii  lorthe  evidence  of  my  reputation,  ana  cover  myself  with 

sens^  ...Fpr  five-  years  your  pelief  ail  kinds  of  contumely,— 4f  I  have  te 

has  been  in.iXNnprehenBive' opera*  stand  alone  against  the  hostility  of 

tion,  .and  had  .it  been  founded-  on  every  party,  I  must  still  do  it 

trutli^Jts  fhiitS'  wotdd  long  sinee  ''From  yt>ur  par^  opinions  and 

have  j»ade  thia  matter  of  demonstra-  interests,  your  specious  names  and 

tion.  .t^^f^'hoiwevcr,  in  these  fmita  delusive  theories,  I  separate  myself 

only  demcnstratioB  of  error.  Under  —as  the  King,  I  can  have  no  cogn- 


th  is  polieyv  loss^  want,  wretchednesa,  nexion  with  them — I  appeal  from  you 

and  barbarism,  have  increased  in  an  to  my  People.'* 
unprecedented  manner  y  the'  <condi*        Such,  we  confidently  hope,  will  be 

tion  oJFiafbiiaikaandroallinffshas  sQf*<  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty.    If  he 

fered  grie\H)ua  injary.;  and  the  Inju*  act  differently,  awful  will  be  the  his- 

ryhafi|<eKtended  to: good  feelings' and  tory  of  the  reign  of  WiUfaim   the 

national  profcsBions  of  every  kind.  Fourth. 

At  thpi9  inipmiSntiil  find  the 'mass  ^f  ' 

iiii  I '  ■   ■  I  •    ■  I        #    ;     ■       ■    ■•  ' ' 

;    >.■  I     .'I   •  /.■  .  r »  I        I  ■  .   '  .     . 

.    I  .1         '•••  ■  •     .  t.i.  .tj  \,    ■ 
f  .            ,  .  1      ,  .     .1  ■     ■     ■  I 
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Rbtolution  !--Fr«ii^  Revolulkml 
—Dread  watchword  of  mf^terj  and 
ter  I — Augury  of  sorrow  to  eome  f 
—Record  of  an  Iliad  of  woes  l-^la  ii 
tKen  indeed  true  that  another  French 
Revolution  has  dawned  ?  That  Ha 
laurels  are  already  mingled  with 
eypress  ?  That  its  mar^^  are  al- 
ready man]r?  That  its  Victims  are 
wpun  seeking  their  old  asylum  in 
BiglaBd  ?  And  is  it  possible  that,  by 
this  generation,  with  the  sad  recollec- 
ilena  of  the  last  fortv  years,  an v  Revo* 
lu^on  whatever — ^the  purest,  holiest 
VMMt  righteous— can  oe  welcomed 
with  transports  of  sympathizing  joy 
and  unmitigated  triumpn  ?— Yes,  we 
are  UM  tlus  Revolution  was  sown  in 
peril  and  civil  conflict :  it  b  reaped 
sa  glor^  and  peace.  The  dangers, 
it  is  said,  are  over  and  gone:  the 
Revolution  is  at  an  encL-»Let  ue 
enquire. 

The  comparison  is  put  as  between 
1880  and  1792-8.  Yet  why?  Speak- 
ing without  partisanship,  the  just 
pdnt  of  comparison  is  with  1789  and 
July  18, 1790.  That  revolution,  even 
inore  than  this,  was  won  with  mod»> 
raUon  and  civic  hands.  That  also 
seemed  freighted  with  golden  hopes 
for  France,  and,  through  France,  for 
universal  Europe.  All  the  earth 
made  sien  of  gnttulation ;  one  voice 
of  glad  fraternal  acclamation  ascend- 
ed from  every  land;  and  if  some 


PlltNdH  AEVtlillTliM^'ib  -td  loaoKi  1M  \o  isJlro: 

\ii\t  )i(hniq  III  '41P.  4  oo.  bad  il 


»( 


potv*  ai8nt1iirtr'>J>tetleitf  liwMfetM 


viiaenc?begaiktoi'iMUa^w 
Ae  grand  fithyviabld  lMU|MtiPOi 
tha  firot  mxAMmsktJmk^pimiSf  ktim 
a  mgie  stfihik  w«i  ihs^i^oiir  MtoA 
nea  entirdy '  withdrtifrtt  ^J^'Aflowa 
•noes  were  made  for  thl^au^iMOf 
a  ieal»  Koble  In  ita  offisfai,  «ild'fliii.i|«t 
ylrtuooaly  pointed.  .  Sidoe^««(ie|feii| 

tnthsO  the  diaayiM^  IWi2rrid«t^ 
HI  tsthsgrmuid,  bf  TtoliMe  #iMU#lHf 
Of  iiidigB«ti«%  •dM  iMtil' ilM4li-  flyM 

ThasrariiltaMdefailfiUltflikftMi'O  .iri-kji 

the  very  niildptii.pf^**^^^^  *^ 

eopbers  rer 

exoltatibn. 

triumphed,  but  6rkif"itk 

aikl «  MrjFi^bwiiiMUiaHHderiMA 

be«i  wrecked!  but  in  thla-Mrtaace^ 

A  folden  pslsM  rme^  or  leftttWfe  rise, 

AM 


rn. 


How  tfaiMe-irialMB'piHdMidb^i 
wiMt  BMUMitr  thafr'dawn  >ofcr  i  rttlii 
pitenrise  was  of«tcait»/aMidBfiMi»i 
ed  by  stonna  suchi''#a(<ii0ire»>4«tf 
deacoaded  upon  dvttaediMMtiaiaiP 
tieai  and  how;  at  lasi^'ito-billtov^ 
agltatioBa  of •  pepalav  kmap^mm 
kings,  among  the  more  bigoted  of    sndttenbf  the'|totfiia.dMMMl<9fiMitti 
tiie&  order,  frowned,  even  from  the    tmy  deepiatlBBk  andrinnJilliMiiMrtiiaf 
first,  upon  the  new-bom  aspirations    swaUowod  iip  by  ayaiwii  ^owfcMf 


of  liberty,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
not  supported  by  the  wisest  or  most 
timid  or  their  subjects.  Many  hearts 
yet  linger  upon  the  shore,  as  it  were, 
of  those  great  remembrances,  when 
men  and  women,  of  every  climate, 
folt  their  common  nature  exalted; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  records 
of  this  planet,  a  jubilee  was  celebra- 
ted, in  which,  either  by  hope  or  by 
immediate  sympathy,  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  man,  including  the  most 
outcast  Pariah,  seemed  entitied  to 
participate. 
The  spectacle  of  a  mighty  king 
descending  halfway  down  the  atepa 
of  a  throne,  consecrated  by  the  au- 


Derstitinn    nf   a    «!.. 


■  «.M        ^«Kfla^MB         4^^ 


out  of  itealf/-^  Uilyia>»at<wofthi  li 
the  blood  and  teafs  of  every  nattMBj 
and  In  the^4eMwht^  iirMyleAe 
laader  of  the  AntMaliicavitAiaadltt^ 
Neitiie/let4t>be  aam»tba»lhii'sat 
revulafanaip  thkiiariginaiirevillvtloja 
of  Praaee  wew*  atawof^^r^Mhiy ^ 
thai  tbay  iN*^  iprovvksd  ihf  «o»aM 
i^greaatoii^riaiiMr'iwhbi  mgmk\md 
foiget^>«F  diNNMiriila'tiiii  tMbn  icki 
r«My,  an  tik08tii  Oteaher^HMOtHMil 
Qaaan^  FHMa'haA'lia«»^Iunlai| 
in  her  palaoei  fpMfrdnpbetfldolauB^ 
ber^  by>tiMi(*te!raiiats^bf'«saaMitt^ 
aad^  thoutfb  'tha'agDny^afiifaavitaaia 
trial  waa^  not  <0PiaaannfdpJ  uhu 
laatalibaa  tnrii'^ian^iid^i^petUnMn 
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reign  affgression,  that  it  did  call  forth 
the  mintarj  strength  of  France,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  cannot  be  denied  But 
it  had  "DO  share  in  producing  the  ci- 
tUidifliuitonSi  or  the  bkiodf  atcetset 
which  AtlQiided  them:  those  were 
tke  gprowth  of  domestic  factioii8,and 
were  the  true  original  jMrovocatioiifl 
to  the  ro^al  interference.  Nor,  sup- 
posing ^la  to  have  been  less  prompt 
m  coming  forward,  it  there  any  room 
to  think  mat  a  nation,  suddenly  made 
conscious  of  her  own  stupendous 
strong,  and  eager  as  France  was 
(and  is)  for  occasions  of  military  dis* 
play,  would  long  have  wanted  pre- 
texts for  war  upon  the  thrones  of 
Europe.  Who  uegan,  where  boUi 
sides  were  eager  to  Ix^^in,  is  a  ques- 
tion impertinent  to  the  purpose.  Suf- 
fice it,  that  a  revolution  of  repub- 
lican tendency  from  the  beginning, 
though  drest  at  first  in  smiles  and 
festivals,  speedily  developed  a  form 
which,  for  n  ve-and-twenty  years,  gave 
us  cause  to  mourn 

"  ¥m  WTMig  trimnphaot,  battle  of  battto 

bOTB, 

And   sorrow   that   to   fruitless   sorrow 
dung." 

Forty  years  are  gone,  and  another 
revolution  succecas,  somewhat  less 
pacific  in  its  outbreaic,  but  otherwise 
of  the  same  cliaracter,  and  tending 
by  possibility  to  the  same  results. 
In  that»  per]u4)s,  our  experience  is  a 
snare  to  us :  too  certainly  the  faith 
of  the  enthusiasts,  who  now  master 
the  press,  is  a  snare  to  them.  But 
let  us  contemplate  tlio  case — calndjf 
is  hardly  allowed  to  us  with  respect 
to  events  so  mighty  and  so  near^ 
steadily,  however,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
truth. 

In  1814,  tlie  Bourbons  were  recall- 
ed to  France  : — by  what  ?  Was  it 
the  voice  of  the  country  t  Not  exact- 
ly so,  for  the  country  was  then  too 
distracted  to  have  any  unity  of  feel- 
ing in  wliat  regarded  that  question. 
It  burned  with  shame  and  wrath  to 
see  its  soil,  its  very  ci^ital,  and  mi- 
litary eagles,  at  the  mercy  of  foreign- 
ers. That  consideration  eiu^ossed 
it;  and  it  is  probable,  that  had  the 
Allied  Soverejcifns,  instead  of  address- 
ing  tlieir  liberal  overtures  to  the  per- 
sons then  uppermost  in  Paris,  sent 
round  a  circular  invitation  througU 
France,  authorizing  the  votes  of  iiio 
/>ei?p7t',  no  (Jctcrmiiiate  answer  would 


then  have  resulted.  One  craving  was 
at  their  hearts,  which,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  immediate  circumstances, 
could  not  hope  to  be  gratified.  Some 
momentary  exasperation  there  was, 
in  parts  of  France  a  deep  one,  towards 
Napoleon,  as  tlie  man  whose  intem- 
perance had  provoked  a  ruin  from 
which  his  utmost  energy  was  found 
unable  to  deliver  them.  Yet  Itow 
transitory  that  feeling  was,  and  how 
soon  it  recoiled  into  the  master- yearn- 
ing of  the  French  mind,  appears  from 
the  immediate  organization  of  the 
Violet  conspiracy.  Hardly  in  history 
is  there  a  more  striking  fact,  nor  in 
a  purer  c^use  one  more  noble,  than 
the  mysterious  whisper,  which,  in 
the  winter  of  1814,  went  circling 
through  France,  of  a  restoration  which 
was  to  blossom  when  t/ie  Violets  re- 
tumed.  Then,  and  by  the  explosion 
of  national  enthusiasm  which  follow- 
ed the  return  of  Napoleon,  whose 
very  breatli  sufficed  to  dissipate  the 
Bourbons,  a  truth  was  put  on  record, 
in  respect  to  the  French  character^ 
which  fifteen  years  cannot  have 
made  obsolete ;  it  is  thb— that,  how 
much  soever  the  French  nation  may 
Talue  civil  liberty,  they  value  the  na- 
tional glory  still  more ;  that,  conse- 
quently, a  brilliant  and  fortunate 
leader  will  meet  with  unmeasured 
indulgence  even  in  his  utter  aboli- 
tion of  all  free  institutions ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  most  cond^' 
liatory  and  popular  deineanoui',  and 
the  most  pcriloiLs  concessions  to  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty,  will,  at  the  ut- 
most, obtain  a  toleration  (and  scarce- 
ly a  toleration)  for  a  king  who  is  not 
distinguished  by  shining  personal 
qualities. 

But  we  are  told  tliat  Frenchmen 
are  altered,  and  arc  no  longer  the 
frivolous  Frenchmen  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV.  Heartily  we  grant  it— hearti- 
Iv  we  avow  our  conviction,  and  our 
thankfulness,  that  tlic  noble  qualities 
which  belong  to  the  French  chai*ac- 
ter  have  been  unfolded  and  advanta- 
geously nursed  by  tlie  great  events 
of  the  last  half  century ;  and  it  will 
be  seen,  furUier  on,  that  we  are  ut- 
terly at  war  witli  the  great  stream  of 
German  writers  in  their  arrogant  es- 
timate of  the  French  as  a  people  es- 
sentially below  tHem»«\N«^«  MW^^ 
conUary,  we  \\o\^  ^iJftfc  ^<ixvowsw%  Na 
be  tbe  TOftone^Xwv^  m^^x>:\\s^^v^ 


v< 


riadiiAMik' 


mi 


ttila  stourM  by  riii>nifeil'WHd' flftfli 
IvllhloT-  iiior^  bfini'lii'fany  ikiilM 

-iviUiW  condmo(i''ttF»iiJ"kljl*"fft« 

rtritly,  Doubtless  «ict^  Is^MKefiiW^ 
In  tlie  Way  pT  p(flIIik(ttra1"tHe'B*HJ^ 
bon,  thougli  immSfy'-i^bfM'Vf 
fficcHoice  or  Prtrt^/fvW'i'tteayVft 
ii  bubslimliSTIy  tWe  cYfelitfii'tiiW'fiJl. 
roigii  l)rotrcfl(m;'  aftd'ln*  'W-iiii'^'cotfi 
tIniiiU  record  of  aii  '6ffloWs  dCC^Aal- 
.....  „  ,         ,  lionorilielaii»lbyPruSfcifilititta~,»!W- 

AhU^ODiBt  forces,  therefore,  there  triaii  bnyoneis.  HiefL'  ivtut'  Hvth'^ 
must  be;  but  in  France  they  lire  in  generosity  in  c^arinC;  dlpitUmlJtttti 
morbid  overbalance.  Nor  is  it  likely  lo  an  unlortunate ' leMi^,  6t  thtf  fetb- 
^t  Qsy  cfiectuol  remedy  can  be  ap-  iiientafbiBn{inrMHiM2^^iI^;l^iWUi 
plied  to  the  case,  until  a  generation  enemies  ulio  field  theUdEdBg^bf  l^- 
^ntirely  new  ehall  have  posaeBgton  of  termination. SomncbWtrS^iiiWf-irtW- 
France,  discliilined  by  an  education     passion,  and  a  sentiment  bf4»'tfiilidM 


__  It  M!lat1onB,approRiihi 
ttdor  B^iti^ll  cliarac'ter,  Still  it  is 
mideniable,  tlnit  the  mUitify  passion, 
Uie  tAstc  fur'atioivy and  iintivirBiory, 
is  tlie  perilous  iiifirinity  of  the  FreniOi 
mind.  Human  possessions  are  never 
hold  in  absoluio  security ;  nor  is  it 
fit  tbey  should :  a  sttite  inilitaul,  or 
nometbing  tendiup;  that  ivay,  is  iuilia- 
pensable  as  a  condition  for  ventiUr 
nog  our  minds,  irritating  our  eier- 
^oni^  oiid  preserving  us  Iroiii  torpor 


nioresubshuiliallypBtriatic,and  look- 
fji^  back  to  the  aul I  agitating  remcm- 
bf;pnceB  of  Marengo,  Austerlltz,  or 
Eylau,  as  mere  heraldic  honours,  not 
88  personal  concerns.  As  it  wa^.  In 
ISl^thoBcrcmembranC'esextiDfto'ah- 
ed  all  others  j  and,  but  for  one  ob- 
atade,  th?y  would  hare  re'-seated  Na- 
poleon firmly  on  bis  throne.  The 
explosion  was  premature ;  the  Allies 
baa  not  dissolved  ttiemselvea ;  and, 
what  was  still  less  to  have  been  an- 
ticipated, their  unity  of  purpose  was 
entire.  Twelve  months  more,  and 
Napoleon  would  have  found  Europe 
open  to  his  Intrigues;  and  in  Frantx, 
at  all  crcnta,  sooner  or  later,  he 
would  bare  .     .       ■  . 

■nco  to  his 

bid  military  domination. 

Yet,  at  that  very  point  of  time, 
when,  for  anr  French  opposition, 
Hapoleon  had  actually  tnumphed, 
FVanco  knew,  that  In  the  opposite 
scale,  and  as  the  alternative  lor  her 
dioice,  she  bad  civil  liberty  and  tm- 
munlty  from  the  conscrlptino.  But 
these  blessing,  because  they  were 
Ijraded  wltii  a  Bourbon,  and  included 
a  long  resignation  of  warlike  splen- 
dours and  revenge,  France  enthusl- 
Articnlly  renounced.  This  fact  1^  oite 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Not  only 
did  France  submit,  without  an  effort 
for  throwing  olT  his  yoke,  to  the  iron 
Bceptre  of  a  military  despot,  who 
would  brook  no  whisper  of  thb  'jfo- 
pular  will;  but,  when  liberated  frdm 


national  honour,  did  nfiitl  "Iffirtolt^vyS 

extent  inconcrftdble'  itf  i)(lrt4 

Hi!?8ltUrtlion*S*t'h.!Mi 

itegedonc;  aiidtHS'rtWfcHulH'*i 

--Tided, fot-  the  iinist  pait'a  filK 

bearance  which  (KiSsibly  T\ite  w§- 

tined  to  cease  lu  llie  eVeiit  of  hiBVif- 

lorions  return  to  Pdri!!.     BllfUie'tM- 

nltal  rig1it.-4  of  natioils  CftntlO^^ltfi-^f 

he  waived  or  transft-iTf d ' frcntf  Sci^ 

sons  of  critical  ndvitniagt^'tO  »uch  ba 

are  (in  the  etrii-t  sense  of'  <hAt  WttM) 

prccfirloas—Oiat  is;  *ri»titl»'by  ni- 

ireatv,  on  wlistsdevtfftttot?**'*  HflL 

licHle  reserve,  fleiJWtisHy.'ttfVPatlW- 

lion  upon  etiettite«l*  A'^dthoe^'mM, 

for  reasons  so  pa«»)onMe'  oVp^riS- 

no  organized  resist-     nBl,he(raJ-ntrrtstofrtiftttff«ure,'ittil*t 

»  resumption  of  the     go  thi-ongh  &  diNclnlitic  of'lHtll'Mll 

nfflictlng-cots'rqtieni't'S  VisfHy  tnttWI 

to  their  own  puOhnWiS'ftll«t*l'bfe- 

fore  ihpy  can  haVeri  title  to  tW  tdh- 

ddenccof  a  steadier  natioff:"''' I 

Bonaparte  mts  rtdoedl'  aild'"flte 
Bourbons  were  a  st+ond  tiMCW- 
stored.  The  chfllfer,  bowecer,-  Wi-i 
not  ivithdrnii-ii.  In  nil  reSpWIs 'lllftt 
boon  bad  been  ill  adviwrf.'  'II  Wrtfe 
too  mtiHi  and  lOo  littlfl  Co^iMg 
e>Lcl"tiirely  from  thv  cMivn, 'it'«%« 
coiilemplaii-d  |.y  the  kifliT,  tilHI'*y 
adininls-lrftlidn   wliOmir  Ittis 


mible 


prove,  as  a  cSpnble  ntnt  nfhflywnb- 
ject  ftir  revision;  dls^e«KtltWn,'>inid 
'modificatTOns  IWevcrj*  rfefWe:'  ■  Ab- 
solnte  boiinlv;  icwim  ilifrtirffli'iidtflit 
resume   inibmit  wrimi;  ■wlnli    Mid 

^ 'I"  '■!  ""■'' ^'1'  iiluiiupi'-iil  luil 

n«ke.  NmdWnmn^li£4;fWlSi5i)(^'fcE^^^a^}?^ 


s 
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)ff^reai;jvp^^^li(tittgr^ljtui]c,iuid  institutioiu  of  Uis   Prcncli   natioD, 

ijiffia  1)9(0  m(Ii  pgijtfejritf,  disposition  not  one  wan  fouad  to  hang  a  stiffio' 

t^,  l^ii^c  ^i^  I  Ji)  ai^y,  ca^  UiQ  royal  men  ur  retardldg  action  uiioQ  tlie  nft- 

l(jiini^ceji(iq|jvoiiIc(,rein,aiii  ffowl  fo^r  tural  operaliou  of  the  charter,  but 

njf^iffjiff^  i!fli^lj,sl(piild  luavc.    Wore  UDJiedlii  giving  to  this  democratic 

bfj^i^i,trj8p,('eseF;>''-'<l  of  llio  original  constitution  an  accelerated    move- 

^II0^9)pns,/iic/o,  DOModir,  that  was  meut 

^[^llitp^^e.tliatikrtilfor'-^uniuch        With  tliese  difficulties  tlip  varioui 

^ff)^i)nj,u3tfcc  exacud.    On  those  admiuifitrations  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 

ppiijif ipjea  flroae  tlie  rensocsliip.  Yet,  Charles  X.  routendcd  upon  various 

](s,iti  iL-s  origin  aiiil  teuuri;,  tlie  char-  lines  of  policy,  with  various  abiltty, 

t^.t  ivf|3  toQ  much  of  au  act  of  grace,  alid,  for  tlte  niompnt,  witli  sonic  va- 

qu4i>(i((!ia  it  should  liave  been}  a  rietyof  success;  iiitiinatelytlicre  tras 

•tf.(ition  of  right  moving  upivaids  none,  and  con1d  be  none.    All  thing! 

Irftpt  the  people— ou  tlio  other  hand,  were  raiiidly  hastening  to  a  crisis,  at 

Iff  jta,Bul)Btancc>.it  was  of  a  popular  wliidi  the  Icing's  government  could 

t;^h  ibcyund  aU  nccesuity  and  pru-  no  longer  be  couductcd  Iiy  any  m\- 

dcn^e.    There   ate  countvies  with  nistry  whom  the  king  would  hare 

i^ie  vpry  lowest  capacities  for  lilierty,  chosen.     A  represenuitivc  govem- 

4t;.whtchr.the  chai'ter  would  have  meat,  too  improvidently  created  b/ 

ltfeB,fli  l^ss  perilous  gift  than  it  was  the  charter,  had  thro«-n  into  the 

to  iFfaifce,  stmply  because  it  would  hands  of  the  people  a  power,  which, 

Jifje  ,It<^c;)  4»^rfl)cd  by  tlie  exist-  ot  length,  was  matured.    Thrywero 

Ji^[,  jnilUtutions,  by  aristocratic  usa-  det^^ruiiiied  to  use  it;  and  it  was  not 

5in,,,b|r,  If  Buirif  of  manners  TnTour-  within  tlie  possibilities  that  govem- 

Mt!  Jp.  their  .assertion,  by  tbo  a1>-  ment  slkoufd  prevent  them.    With- 

iflnoQ.jof.q^  overruling  capital  city,  out  the  sanction  of  majorities  In  the 

andi,tjiay«  all,  by  the  arrangements  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ]>ublic  busi- 

pf,ji^id(,'d  property,    lu  Prance,  had  neas  could  not  move ;  and  majorities, 

th^^  biQin  no  Dtlier  democratic  tea-  by  any  means  at  the  disposal  of  go- 

.denqy,  tliat  sio^lq  part  of  tlio  law  vcrnment,  were  absolutely  unattain- 

VK((i<ili  regulated  the.  liuccession  to  able.   In  this  wretched  dilemma, and 

fwtntaa  wo)i)d  liave  given  to  the  char-  before  attempting  a  r.oup-d'ciat,  tha 

tf)T  <WIVirA^n  of  irresiiitible  weight  Frcnchministry  turned  their  thoughts 

Pni>pf^V'C9ntiDually  Kubdivided,no-  ta&coup^e-tbentre.  Military  sit ccesa 

,n'lv;r%.M:cHjnulatcdin  ahidingniaas*  was  tiie  one  single  bait  which,  in 

.ef>i,fiude  ttte.e-iisUjnqe.  of  an  arisio-  France,  could  be  oDercd  to  the  pub- 

rfsiwjy  .iqtpoitaible.    Add  to  tiii«  tlie  lie  mind.    This  propitiation  was  re- 

ifWfbule^l^iilmoit    the    Incendiary  solved  on,   and   thence    caine   the 

tprosH — the  tone  of  sentiment  pre-  Algerine    expedition.      Memorable 

VBijIog  tfirough  the  chief  Bcniioaries  enough  it  is,  that  a  measure  which 

of  pduoation.  tiiu  impotence  of  the  the  wrongs  and  indignities  of  Chris- 

priesthopdi  tl)^  concentration  ta  one  tendom  had  iuvokcafor  centuries  In 

iVnst  .inetropt^iii,  and  the  free  com-  vain,  was  at  Icngtli  adopted  in  good 

wuuicatioii  of  general  disaffection  to  earnest  as    a    ministerial    intrigue. 

.Viegovcrumen^coiiibinedwitiigreat  Tlie  expeditiou  prospered;  the  re- 

!Jinle]|igcuc(i  andrepublican  courage;  sistance  had  been  well  calculated, 

mid  fjnally,^the  democratic  composi-  tiie  plans  well  laid ;  and  it  seemed 

-tiw.of  the. represoiitative  body,  and  tiiat  the  ministers  were  better  ablo 

n^.tvill  be  siti>n  that,  nmongitt  all  the  to  compute  the  terms  of  foreign  than 

^^ncies  available  for  a  iiulitical  to-  domestic  warfare.      As   a  military 

,Buenre,  hot  one,  exwpt  tlie  distribu-  success,  it  could  not  have  been  more 

,^)uii,(tf  the  rerenuo,  fall  intoUieser-  complete.    Uut  ii-bcther  it  were  in 

,TAce  (Tf.tbe  rrown,    Tjt)es  of  honour,  part  that  the  scale  of  the  nflair  u'ns 

l.itvd  olhflcdiiiitinctionn  of  that  nualt-  too  narrow^ — simply  the  abatement 

,ty,ccuad  IP  liavQ  their  ancient  force;  -'  "  —"—■—"  ".1....1.  :.  .."-  =  h;-i,„_ 
i,njtl|OM  !an   organ'r/cd  ariitocrncj, 

iitint  wahch.of  ,ih«  royal  functions  an;    «>"<]'    ^  ""^  uriMiu>i.-u, — uc 

wasdereatcil;tlieindividnaln-aBwon,  whether  it  were  entirelynnd  merely 

fam  he  hroTiji^t  over  no  body  of  de-  that  thu  motive  of  the  eK^dv^kvi&Vin.- 

Bende^itx.    Tlfusitbaj)pencd,thatof  came  \og  \ft\v^\"j  *^\i  \n  vt<t^ 

Sil  thc'prfjuiices,  customs,  uaagea,  eye,HD6,i«BiVii%wX».v*ifl»\«^^:*™* 


AM 


fiftgfk^imktm- 
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If«trayecl  too  much  oft^uft-    H^icli  »  montli  ,9r  tw«  vcffiiM-Jwiup 


pffiitir  v^icy  upon  which  tlie  i.  ~..„j, 
rwltpDei— cejtaiii  it  is  tljM  »»)»■ 
not  on  the  public  mud  w»»  jmcwtr 
i^ffentbleaiHlevaneaccDt.  At;eiPl^ 
mte  nuMle  to  fiustuiii  tlic  iotenut 
V  exag^nted  uxounts  ol  die  ihlr 
geriae  tr^uuras;  and  ti>e  »»<fenl 
Wfstiaia,  u  thef  arrjied,  wws  o«- 
ttnwiouBlr  BouJ)4ed  oq  thQ  pubUf 
ear.    But  the  dit^B  wme  gone  t^ 


oteved  to  Ouj  IfJing's  cWce  ?  Gjilwr 
totrenuuBce  tl  legovcrunent  ^Frsoctv 
sfileuuil/ to  wiiiidraw  iiinsfjf,  frgn 
ft  rrollidoii  wididtiniouralic  fiuct*,  is 
wb'wii  the  Kiog's  t-otititieuce  nlgltt 
make  it  imposaiUe  for  liiin  to  pattl- 
cipatc — or  in  accepts  ouaiHtFj'  tiam 
the  popular  parly  uhuJi  nior«'iieDuI>- 
lican  than  tliatotBuutonriurttna  liU 
<-ul]easues,  which  wba  forced  upmi 


Then auchpantomimic mrtifiMg coulg  l^uhXVi.7  TlietruUietleDgtl^had 
hlibe  the  Frencb  people.  Thagreit  become  evident.  Tiie  Cliarter  wm 
domealic  measure,  wnicb  the  fordffit     self-cleulrucUiry.     Pre-Huppoaiug 


one  bad  been  tneaitt  to  maak^  waaio    Kine;  ae  the  gy 

progreaa;  andnotoneere  of  anrinr     confounded  hi 

telllgeace  waa  drawn  off  from  it  for 

•  moDieliL  The  refractory  Cbaiober 

hid  beeu  dissolved,    the  electioM 

proceeded,  the  result  was  past  all 

Ooubling,  and  the  popular  part; — 

diat  is  the  nadoa — were  unable  to 

fliuemble  their  triumph. 


Nowo 


own  gifts  it 
tfuioing  tlie 
larchy  a^  the  centre  of  the  Prendi 
iiislitutiuns  it  tended,  by  the  new 
rights  which  it  conferred,  to  oreale 
a  republic.  It  waa  a  )ui)^owlh  of 
organs  upon  one  body  filled  to  the 
ueccBniticsof  another.  Sixteen  years' 
develiipeuient  had  brougjit  to  utau- 


e  the  final  crisis.    Upop     rity  tiiesa  fatal  errors  in  t)ie  Cliartvr, 


any  possible  iaiue  of  that  criaia  a  re- 
Twuiion  was  at  hand.  It  waa  inev!> 
table.  When  the  Chambers  opened, 
'  Ae  mere  necessities  of  public  bu^ 
oesB  would  have  compelled  tbe  i^ng 
to  diamisB  his  ministers;  But  ho 
diange  of  the  individuals  ,w(>uld^v« 


i^ofe  i[uei>tioD  wjiUh  renjaimidi  wae 

fruai  which  sido  tlie  Apart  would  fall, 

A  decided  »t«p  watt  neoessaiTt  for 

Dff  ministry  coifld  hav4  advia«d  tbe 

.-  „  _     ,,., King  to  yield  Imu^f  a  paeaive  tool 

brouffht  any  remedy  to  the  evil.  One  to  the  couvuUions  which  wan  M 
Bet<dm«i  would  have  been  put  ftiib  band.  As  a  King,  capaUe  of  (rivina 
ward  after  another,  all  aUkeincw^     charters,  he  wus  ao»- on  Uie  point  oT 


of  the 


hie  of  cemmaudiiu  the  votes 

Deputies.    Equally  useless  wi .. 

baTo  been  to  dissolve  the  Houae :  the 

same,  or  a  worse,  would  coq^iiualljr 

bare  been  leturned.    No  dilemma 

ever  was  more  perfect    Cotdd  tbe     retirement,  or  acquj 

improvidence  of  the  charter,  wbjch     for  himself,  and  for  tl 


,  -  ,  -  --  -_.  pointol 
falling :  tlu!  name  of  King  he  miabt 
retain,  but  not  tlie  cliariicl«r  With 
which  tJic  coustitutiou  had  clothed 
him.  In  nliat  attitude  eboutd  he 
his  fate?  Resisting,  evading  by 

^  -dug?    Fatal 

credit  of  his 


In  sixteen  years  bad  brought  about     ;;ood  iuteutioos  with  posterity,  was 
such  a  dead  stop  to  the  course  of     the  decision  of  his  luiuisters.    la  an 


a  strikingly  il. 
Y  change  what. 


{lublic  aSaic  . 
ustrated?  Witliout  any  change 
soever,  except  one,  viz.  in  thu  article 
of  tlie  Charter  which  determined  the 
composition  of  the  Electoral  CoUegefk 
Ae  oppression  which  now  weigbed 
upon  tlie  French  Cabinet  mighthave 
been  evaded.  Such  change  was  very 
possible  a  few  years  earlier:  now, 
when  tlie  whole  nation  had  become 
aware  in  what  particular  article  tt 

was  that  the  secret  of  their """ 

lay,  when  the  jewel  .  ,. . , 

coronet  was  detected,  and  every  eye 
directed  upon  it,  the  time  for  tlutt 
Attempt 
Lei 


tbej  resolved  upo^  b«ldl/ 
tuciog  the  storni,  and  exiioguisbiiig; 
by  unlawful  means  the  danger  wlui£ 
int'DFkced  thtiuiselves  in  a  form,  alas  [ 
not  L'ontradictury  to  the  cDustitution. 
Accordingly,  ou  tbe  S^th  of  July, 
ilLeyiHsuedihefalalordinancwwhiut 
"  St  one  fell  swoop"  aunlhihHUid  iba 
liberty  of  ihc  preqs,  the  existii^. 
House  of  ReuresiHitatiyes,  and  lira 
elective  franchise  of  jjioir  consUtu- 
PerhnpH  in  calmertlmeSfWbeii 


7t  do  ii^ustice  to  anypart] 
A  reyolutioa,  we  repeat,  waa  Ines 


Far  B 


iinuM  i      _        ,     ._ 

the  popular     history  shall  look  backupv>ntiiia.UH 

J  palling  monument  of  Ituuviji  raabr 

ness,  she  wiil  havj:  reason  to. pro- 
nounce it  the  very  .boldest  joeaeur* 
in  politics  which  *lie . has  to  sliew  MP- 


1890.] 


French  Bevoiuti<m* 
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pvop9^^he  army,  thd  fanded  merits 
Of'lliifefi-  Afg^rin^  i«]tblo!t8»  imd  tii« 
ptttlici  ^iipersChl6A  wliidh  Btall  haunt- 
ed' tbd '<drMd  name  tyf  the  French  i?e- 
#bAlfKbii.'  TheRe  were  th6  guarantees 
Which  they  CfB^rtd  to  the  King  for 
tli0  tiecurfty  of  their  arts.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  time  chosen,  that  they  must 
hbve  !>ailt  in  some  degree  upon  the 
Impression  from  the  affair  of  Algiers, 
(it  is  even  alluded  to  in  the  ministe- 
rial preface  to  the  ordinances,)  and 
were  therefore  unwilling  that  it 
should  evaporate ;  else  it  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  allow  the 
Chambers  to  meet,  and  to  have  avail- 
ed themselves  of  some  violence  on 
their  parts,  such  as  would  not  have 
failed  to  offer,  under  shelter  of  which 
they  might  have  here  produced  the 
ordinances  with  more  indulgence 
from  the  feeling  of  Europe.  They 
miscalculated  in  every  tlnne :  even 
the  troops  were  unprepared,  and  in 
som^  Instances  wanted  ammunition. 
As  to  the  prestige  of  the  word  **  re- 
volution," that  is  now  for  ever  dis- 
armed !  and  it  is  strange,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  should  not  have  considered 
how  inevitably  the  younff  and  the 
poor  (the  two  classes  which  were 
c4tief1y  concerned  in  the  three  days' 
work)  would  disown  that  restraint 
The  levity  and  the  unreflective  policy 
of  the' French  minist<?rs  are  not  the 
least  wonderful  features  in  this  stu- 
])€fndous  event. 

But  errors  of  policy  are  lost  in  the 
guilt  of  bad  faith.  At  this  point  we 
w^nld  wish  to  speak  frankly.  What* 
ever  were  the  difficulties  of  the 
King's  situation — whatever  were  the 
errors  of  tlie  popular  party  and  the 
PariRian  pr€*ss,  we  would  be  under- 
stood to  sympathize  heartily  with 
the  people  in  their  sublime  triumph 
oi-er  meditated  fraud  and  perfidy. 
All  is  lost,  if  the  rulers  of  kingdoms 
are  to  be  tolerated  in  examples  of 
tWfr  vilest  treachery.  There  is  an  end 
of  confidei^ceamongvt  men — honour, 
promises,  and  religious  sanctions  be- 
cothe  a  jest  and  a  mockery,  if  solemn 
oafhn  can  be  dispensed  Avith  for  a 
pretext  of  expedience.  Less  than  a 
7jyH^rr/  purpose  would  not  have  justi- 
fieti^thc  French  King  in  entering  up- 
on' any  has^nrdous  enterprise  :  and 
blow  c<mlil  that  be  servea  by  means 
so  immoral  as  perjury?  One  sole 
resource  reniai tied  to  the  unfortu- 
jmt^  Prince,  if  iie  declined  (perhaps 


ft  was  his  duty  to  decline)  making 
himself  a  party  to  the  r^volutjonary 
schemes  which  were  on  the  point  of 
shaking  his  throne,  and,  in  the  mild* 
est  event,  of  changing  the  relctions  in 
which  he  stood  to  his  people.  See- 
ing that  a  degradation  was  at  hand, 
he  mijght  with  dignity  have  anticipa- 
ted his  fate— descending  voluntanlr 
from  the  throne,  and  solemnly  loaa* 
ing  the  French  people  with  the  re- 
proach of  ingratituae  and  blind  ani- 
mosity to  the  elder  house  of  Bour- 
bon, from  which  house  they  had  re- 
ceived the  very  privileges  which  they 
now  applied  to  its  ruin, — Charles 
would  nave  won  the  respectful  sjm- 
pathy  of  all  moderate  men  through 
Europe.  As  it  is,  commiseration  tor 
fallen  greatness,  and  awe-struck  con- 
templation of  the  mighty  ruins  of 
time,  are  the  prevailing  sentiments 
of  the  thoughtful ;  but  personal  re- 
spect for  tlie  King  has  received  a 
melancholy  shock.  The  deceptions 
of  his  ministers  may  be  answerable 
for  his  delusion  as  regards  the  policr 
of  the  orders  in  council ;  but  no  mi- 
nisters could  dupe  his  conscience  on 
the  obligation  or  his  oaths.  Hence 
we  fear  that  his  latter  days  will  be 
doubly  clouded.  He  would  at  any 
rate  have  been  a  monument  of  the 
wrath  of  Providence,  which  is  now 
heavy  upon  his  house,  as  heretofore 
upon  the  house  of  Stuart.  But  he 
might  have  been  a  victim  altogether 
without  blot  or  reproach :  as  it  is,  he 
will  be  admonished  by  the  insults  of 
the  unfeeling,  that  he  has  co-operated'' 
to  his  own  calamities,  and  lUHt  fur- 
nished that  justification  to  his  ene- 
mies, which  perhaps  they  did  not 
venture  to  hope  for,  and  would  have  .- 
bought  at  any  price. 

Tne  die  was  now  cast :  the  recoil  of 
democracy  was  like  an  eiBTort  of  H- 
tans,  or  of  Eartli  in  her  heroic  afi;e& 
In  sixty  hours  tlie  city  of  Paris  had 
completed  her  work : 

"  All  power  was  given  her  in  the  dreadful 

trance; 
Those  new-born  laws  she  witLer*d  like  • 

flame." 

In  a  week  from  the  publication  of  the 
orders  in  council,  tlie  reigning  house 
had  abdicated.  Doubtless,  Charles  X. 
was  quickened  by  the  remembrance 
of  his  unhappy  brothet  1aw\%YJ^V 

from  cwiw^^Vs^  Vi  ^^u^^^^^^^''®^ 
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he.  had  DOtliing  more  to  concede  but  Dictions  in  the  sftnrtuary  ofllia  gram 

hU  otvu  head,  and  the  headu  of  liis  kle  sod  Is  too  deficWit  Id  pi-raona] 

dearest  frieadii.    The  old  proTerli,  tntrits  to  bkre  uiy  rhancu  of  prolit- 

"  Short  m  the  interval  between  llio  lof;  by  fiitura  Tevolutiuim  in  France ; 

prisons  of  priuces  and  tlieir  graves,"  tnd,  if  thejr  wore  the  only  pertaiM  * 

-  'probably  Btlmulated  his  deteriuiua-  conrerned,  vt*>  ntiglK  join  hi  tbe  ge- 

tion.    But  we  have  no  reason  to  ueral  cry  of  our  Eiig'lish  oewipappnt 

think  that  he  would  have  shruHk  — "thatthegreatdnunaiRtvouodup." 

from  the  trial,  had  lie  not  been  satis-  7'he  dramn  irou^'l  u// ,'     Id  it  llieu 

fied  that  it  was  hopelexs.  Thatrbnp-  Indeed  so?    Have  the  p;reat  ilfollau 

ter  in  t)ie  story  in  therefoi'o  closed :  cavea  boen  ngnin  opened  to  Ui(>  le- 

Charlett  X.  will  perhsps  soon  hide  vanters  of  revolution,  and  slinll  we— 

his  "  diecron-iied  head    aud  his  af-  the  men  of  1830,  who  ioiik  bwk  for 


■  We  have  continue]  naun  to  ob«rvp,  tlut  mattrn  of  fiuDilisr  nalnrletf  to  r«npl<! 
•f  education,  who  wen  conUmparary  with  At,  ewnti  whfch  (ave  in  inlrrcit  to  the 
Jbtt*,  are  impcrfi'clly  known  lu  viul  niimben,  olherwlae  well  Infarinrd,  who  hav* 
(ume  forward  in  life  at  a  ialer  iwriod.  Uii  Ihli  arcounl,  we  ihaX  (tnte  tho  dlTlalmu 
.  9f  the  Hduh  of  Bourbon,  with  ibi  orrtaliily  thHt  we  shall  be  givlilg  «MMniblB  lu- 
,fi>rmatian  to  maaf  of  our  youiiKer  rrnden.  Of  the  Bourbon  Iloute  tlien  are  flHir 
bmiitn.  I.  The  family  uf  Cliaria  X.  Few  peo|de  ran  be  ienonnt  tliBl  bin  aldnt 
Bon,  tho  Duo  d'Aiijroulfiae,  married  bit  cnulii,  the  Princi]«  Rnyal  of  Franer,  only 
dingbter  of  Loula  \VI.  and  thi  bmutlful  Marie  Anloinetla.  Un  lh>  aoOHiiao  of 
Charlca  to  thr  cmwn,  Ills  «nn  Hnd  daU);bt>^r-)D-law  beoinie  Dauphin  and  UanphliUM, 
They  are  childless.  Tbe  Duo  de  Itnrl,  ynanger  aan  of  CharlM  X.,  wai  aiawiiinaMd 
btfcre  hb  father  ani^eiidcd  tbe  llimUB :  he  left  Iwa  clilldren,  of  whon  lh«  aldMt  la  a 
■%of,  Dbout  ten  years  of  age,  uld  la  be  an  iotereailng,  iiraceful,  and  w«ILi*da«»t*d 
|Wiac«.  To  his  aiiigle  person,  oa  reapecta  Iha  MiecBuiiut  to  the  rrown,  tbe  eotln  ba|M 
at  thl*  elder  family  were  at  length  rcduFod.  Secondly  conies  the  Orloana  foiallr. 
^it  preMDl  bend  of  that  faniily,  now  King  of  the  Frcoeh,  wu  Dm  lU  ChaMm  al 
-the  FVench  IUvdIuEIod  of  ITS9.  Niiiumlly  fuUowliig  the  lai|>ulu  of  Ms  rsUiar,  wJ>o 
kbrn^iigned  by  the  name  at  Egatiti,  he  escaped  lb«  first  daufiuri  of  tUu  r«pulili«a 
fn,  hut  was  nflerwanla  nimpelled  to  emigr«I«.  He  lived  fur  a  llnie  with  Mulam* 
Oeiill%  In  SwllurUnd,  (.by  wboni  bis  eduration  luul  been  cooducled.)  at  a  prolcotor 
la  her  and  his  yonnjr  sister.  IMademoiiKlIc  d'Orleiins ;  iind  laosl  juiidably  ro««  *t  four 
•'elock  on  wialcr  niaroings,  fur  tlie  purpose  of  earnln«  lirmd  for  himself  an  J  the  two 
lailiei,  by  tsscbing  nutbimallcs.  In  tUn  Memoirs  of  MadaiDe  de  Geulls  will  be  fotind 
an  liilrreatlng  account  of  the  early  sufTerlngt  ancoualered,  with  u  atnc'W  furllludc  and 
(linnlly,  1>y  the  princely  brother  and  sister.  On  Uie  death  uf  liia  fnther  on  tttt  echf* 
AU,  In  1TD3,  he  beoinia  Duo  d'Orleans.  In  1900,  he  married  the  dnu|htFr  af  ttutt 
'King  of  Naples  who  has  recently  died.  Uy  this  lady,  an  Fiemplary  prlnMa,  whose 
ebnnwler  is  entirely  of  a  domcalic  cast,  lie  ha*  eight  children — live  anna,  nf  when  the 
aldeet  ia  nlraut  twenty,  luid  tbe  youngest  abont  six  ;  and  three  daughton,  nf  whom 
tbe  eldest  ia  eighteen — all  well  educBled  and  pmnlalng  young  people.  The  whaln 
Amily  are  agrepnble  In  Buumers  and  pemunsl  appeoranrp,  nme  of  them  itrlliincl)  ao. 
Thirdly  nmes  the  afllkted,  and  now  expiring  hnu»  of  Ctmili.  About  twenty  yWra 
Ugn,  this  Ihmily  oooaiatL-d  of  three  general ian%— the  Prion  de  CondC,  hkami  ttie  Ul>n 
4e  Bourbon,  and  hiatly  tbe  Due  d'Knghaien,  eon  and  grandson  to  (be  two  tamn, 
Tbe  murder  of  d'Enghuien,  one  of  llie  wnM  acts  of  Napoleon,  left  thai  Amily  in 
bopcleis  prostrallun,  the  Due  da  Uoarbon  being  at  that  time  nearly  aisly  yean  aM. 
^me  years  after,  llie  Prince  de  Condf  died:  but  the childlesa  Bourbon,  (Vuva noble 
■entiment  of  revercnoe  fur  the  conucniled  title  of  Comli,  refused  tu  bssuih  it.  Ilo 
■till  lirea  under  his  original  title.  Fourthly,  aad  lastly,  (putting  nut  of  itae  question 
thoH  Bourbons  who  bave  long  Iwrn  scHtnl  upau  throned.)  cmnei  tlie  family  of  Cooll. 
This  atutement  is  fnmilNirailhestanding  andclainuof  ourowo  royal  family,  tutboas 
.who  lake  an  habllual  Inlei-eat  in  polilka:  but  we  repeat,  that  it  will  bausw  tu  teers'S 
of  Ihousiinds,  whoM  attention  U>  such  miitteis  has  been  hrst  awaksocd  by  iko  late 
evcnia.  By  tbe  way,  every  body  who  can  fed  indulgently  for  auiiabl'  vanity  and 
cgollsm,  will  regret  that  the  garruioui  old  ComplfUa  ia  Geiilia  was  not  spand,  lui 
tmll  aa  La  Fayrtte;  bis  riultatlon  is  purely  in  tho  trlampbof  priiictplra.  hen  would 
bare  breii  penoiial.  Tilt  old  Indy  might  lutvt  *»«™  defwdral  upon  for  a  round  store 
^foiamat  upon  the  deration  of  Iter  ptigtt  to  %  ttoww. 


'ifuctT''  ifettn  ■•ffraauniB 
itiwir  9trMi)nK  tt'Ho  «tlau1u«  Ikcir 
1  MUf  ae  (' '•  Jtet  80  L  .i^peEience  iH  not 
'  riMrilnlcanidA.:!  Si^M.and' parteDts 
evanalrvMl)'  Adieupoa  tis,  beturc 
■itJiailBair  kiHgdoui  ia^.TurWiglit -old. 

EukiM'iiUknidate  Ika. course  of  de- 
Btfi;'au(l  Ia  Fayette,  tbAt  lathtr  of 
..  MwcdutiiNif  attd  patriBTch  of  eedilioD, 
.iviU  uol  dw»ya  liie  at  baud,  to  Btretcti 
Ilia.  Kupluniail,  rod  aver  the  rising 
billuwK.  £ven  La  Fayptle  could  not 
(nu]j|)oaiiig  tliHl  tie  would')  have  in- 
tercepted the  orgianization  of  n  strong 
CfiMtulii^n  t'actiou,  bad  the  electiuu 
,iqra)cinK. been  delayed, fur  ten  days 
Biorq.  r'ur  a  uotaeut  tlie  agiiations 
of  icreaoJuteiepublicaniHmliak'ebeea 
quelled  «ud  arrested,  by  Uie  certain- 
.\f,  tbat.a  fenolutkiu  once  talcea,  un- 
'  der  ATOjved  L-oimtenauce  from  the 
'.prevMlLD^  tuadera'  of  t|je  state,  will 
RDd-must  bfl  loaiataiued.  At  pre- 
'Mtnt^  ihentfore,  when  an  open  btowbI 
.'«f 'TefHiblicaiii«ni  i*  expoiied  to  the 
peuiltieH  uf  trraton,  tike  ardent  young 
"]iatrimd  in  that  school  cLamp  ttieir 
'  niKEp^ted  i-nrb,  nitb  an  much  pa- 
*tKnCt;  «B  bi'loo^  to  tlietr  iwct  and 
"natibn,  IVrhsjw  11180  the  pcrsrinri 
^+C8iW^tftbifrty' of  the  Orlean*  fnmily, 
''fi#WehU','a«:cbHhtllkiJnl^iit!i,nnd  ci- 
■'"rti%ali(IelK"  tsp^^-iiilh-  Biticu  tHs 
rtirtMMy.'bj-  rtnv  party 
mA  at  Uic  licarl  of  af- 
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till.'  . 
■e'orHnMli-ifi, 


tfifor 

■eiiuTilii-  bfi'ii  iinine- 
^il^ed,  Olid  liad  La  Fay- 

I  iflflffHH*  ff^XW  '^"-'^  '■eBigiii-ii  ft-sto- 
tlPii  that  n-ouldl"-'  uoNiiiffiiru;  and 
\y\iti  nUiuds  t'orwiii'it  itl  \)ii'~i  iiioiuent 
ipronuuently  eaoiinli  in  public  eHtlioa- 
.  tiiiu.tu  cuutt'ht  tlte  preteauous  of  the 
Uuiw  uf:  Ocleaiw/  Evcq  republi- 
'ranHitlieiefore,  Kati»fied  tliut,  under 
•■Motlwr  uatna,  they  must  liave  ac- 
copied  the  Duke,  will  acijuieHce  for 
■*  naamMi  whilst  all  ])aTtieH,  except 
'ihoiie  who-  are  earelt-ss  of  conse- 
q>it>iiRre,  will  Tpjoice  that,  by  Mich 
nit  arranirMlit-nt,  the  bi-st  ciHirfie  \na 
WlnTr  for  c«nrillfttin|?  foreism  powera. 
■  ■Th^'Dtikt!  of  Orleaiw.  bmldes  *11  hie 
■OtliWadrtntapTH,  bw  this,  that  his 
p<Mt)<cm  and  prerlous  relation  to  the 


craivu,  mabex  lilm  a  pledge  of  coni- 
promiaa  with  tlie  extreme  principles 
in  both  .directions.  To  the  foreign 
DO tentatUH,  jealous  on  tlie  article  uf 
legitimata  sucuesiuaii,  the  Duke  pre< 
«eaU  a  qualified  title  In  blood.  On 
the  utiicr  hand,  to  the  puristn  in  re< 
publicanieoi,  th«t  is  not  the  title  upon 
whidi  lie  itanda,  but  his  popular  elec- 
tion. 

To  meet  an  emergency,  such  expe- 
dients may  annwer.  But  it  ih  uie 
nature  of  equivoc«l  and  aniliidex- 
ter  expedifutB,  that  tlicy  apuly  both 
ways.  At  present,  n-heu  all  iinrtien 
seek  a  pretext  to  avoid  o^u  rup- 
turea,  the  wound  in  tented.  But 
wliat  will  happen,  ifiii^u  all  ]>arties 
are  prepared,  and  eager  for  the  as- 
sertiim  of  cuuHei|ueuceM  l'  Tlie  Or- 
leans title  will  then  be  canvassed 
anew,  Hypercritics  on  both  wides 
wiU  insist  ou  flaws  which  at  present 
tbey  dissemble.     For  tlie  college  of 

Sirinces,  his  title  in  blood  may  be 
ound  bad.  For  the  democratic  club- 
bintfl,  his  title  by  election  mar  be 
good,butothers  maybebotter.  What 
one  election  lias  established,  a  ae- 
cond  may  defpaL  Indeed,  tlie  firat 
election  will  be  found  self-defeated 
at  any  convenient  season;  for  upon 
what  right,  precedent,  or  construc- 
tion of  Jurists,  did  the  Representa- 
tive House  nndertake  to  bestow  a 
king  upon  France':'  The  House  of 
Peers  bas  sime,  it  is  true,  coiuiuuoi- 
cated  llielr  approbation.  But  tills 
act  of  countersigning  was  fur  tlie 
MLtisfaction  of  their  own  wounded 
pride,  perhaps  tbeic  security,  rather 
than  to  meet  any  public  acluiowled- 
ged  necessity  :  tlie  instrument  waa 
perfect  without  their  coiicurreuce — 
tlio  patent  of  creation  had  passed, 
and  the  king  was  proclaimed,  A^in, 
by  what  privilege,  which  their  con- 
stituents could  bestow,  did  that  same 
House  annul  *  the  powers  of  nearly 
one  hundred  peerai'  Tlie  late  klnr'a. 
autliority  had  been  vitiated  by  ttia 
overthrow  of  tlie  charter :  that  oc- 
curred on,  end  not  Iwfore,  tlie  26th 
of  July.  All  his  acts  were  valid  up 
to  tliat  day.  The  ninety-three  dis- 
franclilned  peers,  though  yieldinppar- 
tialiy  (for  some  have  protested)  to 
the  currentof  enthusia'tm.grewupon 
as  cunstitutioual  an  origin  as  those 


•  The  Cbamlier  "  propnKi,"  the  new  King  4ee\it4.     "Biv  *.\ie.-n«»>»«f  ** 
ie  Hrin-amitHtiyem,  and  virtually  wu  iarcfA  mian  Vhe  VAvHt. 
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who  BO  lightly  Bported  wiUi  their 
rightfi.  It  cannot  tail  to  Btrike  every 
body  in  France,  that  if  theBe  parti- 
cular creations  of  Charles  X.  were 
invalid,  all  were  so.  This  hint  will 
be  improved  hereafter.  Again,  if 
those  peers  are  found  null,  what  be- 
comes of  the  numerous  le^^lative 
acts  carried  by  their  maiorities  ?  In 
tliis  one  passionate  annulment  many 
retrospective  consequences  are  in- 
volveo,  which  a  Council  of  the  Sec- 
tions may  afterwards  more  hardily 
follow  out.  Here  we  have  again  tlte 
old  revolutionary  taint,  and  the  old 
inconsequence,  denounced  in  1790, 
by  the  greatest  man  of  that  ^e. 
««  They  have  little  regard,"  said  Ed- 
mund Burke,  speaking  of  those  who 
proclaimed  all  thrones  vacant  which 
were  not  elective, — *'  they  have  little 
rejgard  to  the  obvious  consequences 
of^their  doctrine,  though  they  may 
Bee  that  it  bears  positive  authority 
in  very  few  positive  institutions  of 
this  country.  When  such  an  unwar- 
rantable maxim  is  once  established, 
no  one  act  of  the  princes  who  pre- 
ceded this  era  of  hctitious  elections 
can  be  valid.  Do  these  theorists 
mean  to  invalidate,  annul,  or  to  call 
into  question,  together  with  the  titles 
of  the  whole  line  of  our  kings,  that 
great  body  of  our  statute  law  which 
passed  under  those  whom  they  treat 
as  usurpers  ? — to  annul  laws  of  ines- 
timable value  to  our  liberties— of  as 
great  value,  at  least,  as  any  which 
ave  passed  at  or  since  the  period 
of  the  revolution  ?  If  kings  who  did 
not  owe  their  crowns  to  the  choice 
of  their  people,  had  no  title  to  make 
laws,  what  will  become  of  the  sta- 
tute de  taUagio  non  concedendo?  of 
the  petition  of  right?  of  tlie  act  of 
habeas  corpus  ?"  *  These  questions 
itre  as  pertinent  now  as  tlien.  Tlie 
same  questions  will  be  applied  in 
France,  as  occasions  ripen,  m  a  far 
different  spirit — not  for  the  rescind- 
ing of  the  late  acts,  but  for  tlie  fear- 
ful enlargement  of  tlieir  operation. 

Other  changes  liave  been  made  with 
equal  precipitation,  but  all  tending  to 
impress  a  republican  character  upon 
the  constitution,  upon  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  and  the  functions  of  the 
people.  The  qualifications  both  of 
the  electors  and  the  candidates  are 
a)tered :  both  tlie  great  councilB  of 


the  nationy  tnd  the  preUmioarj 
mtYia  of  the  hiMtiBgi»  (wlikh.  by4«. 
way,  are  now  to  m  renevrei  cvcai 
five  years,)  are  to  be  tlirownopsft  to 
the  violence  of  youth.  Periupe  4i0 
new  law,  in  reipect  to  tiie  depmka, 
mighty  for  itself;  have  been  a  pwjdeat 
one;  but  the  vii^enee of  tlw  nkwige, 
^sinkiaff  from  forty  to  tbirtf  JWO 
the  8U(menne88»  and  the  aeaaoa,  all 
mark  the  force  of  the  revolutioiiBiy 
feeling.  A  change  atill  more  ezten- 
Bive  in  the  pecuniary  onalfflcatifle, 
which  is  only  not  carried  at  Hm  «iiie 
moment,  in  consequence  of  a  atfw- 
gle  ^JbouX  the  esuu^t  point  of  ikst  de- 
preBsion,  will,  at  the  next  electioii» 
probably  multipljr  the  electen  In  a 
fourfold  proportion.  Tbb  ooncar- 
rent  change  will  ffive  effect  to  the 
other  change  in  the  age  of  the  elee- 
torB.  For  the  exisHng  qualification 
in  property  would  not^  in  tmj  udp 
due  extent,  have  beat  found  fat 
young  men  of  twenU-five.  Conae- 
quent  upon  these  cnangea  will  be 
an  extension  of  the  Chaoiber  HmIL 
And  tiiuB  a  large  infum<m  into  tiie 
L^slative  Body  of  needy  and  repub- 
lican men  will  soon  open  Buch  omB- 
munication  with  the  clubbistB  and 
lower  democracy  of  France,  aa  for* 
merly  in  the  States  General  pared 
the  way  to  anarchy. 

Without  the  House  and  wlthiBy 
the  same  signs  are  abroad.  Banaera 
are  already  displayed,  and  these  not 
tibe  transitory  ensigns  of  popular  tr^ 
umph,  but  the  official  banners  of  the 
commune  of  Paris,  bearinff  the  dld^ 
watchword—-^  Liberty  and  Eqmt^ 
tyT    The  title  of  JS'jrce^idigf,  as  q^ 

glied  to  the  ministers  of  states  baa 
een  proscribed  by  a  puUic  order. 
Under  an  instinct  of  prudence^  tfae 
new  king  set  the  example  of  aban* 
doning  uie  external  honours  of  bia 
station ;  and  receives  tiie  applauaea 
of  his  country  for  abjuring  tlioae 
safeguards  of  rank,  which,  merelsr 
upon  a  principle  of  good  taste,  u. 
any  thing  so  important  could  be  pbi-> 
ced  on  so  inadequate  a  footing,  assu- 
redly upon  every  argument  itf  good 
sense,  ought  to  encompass  tfaoae». 
under  whatever  name^of  king»  or 
consul,  or  president— who  repreaent- 
the  maiesty  of  the  nation.  It  ia  ui- 
tural  that  a  rot  cUojfem  should  wear 
sucb  a  -spirit  of  mannera,  which  in 
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him,  perhaps,  is  not  more  a  conces- 
sion to  the  temper  of  modern  France 
than  to  the  plain  and  unpretending 
character*  of  his  own  mind.  But 
these  manners,  as  they  argue  and 
proclaim,  will  inevitably  help  for- 
ward, the  tendencies  of  tlie  times. 

Tliese  tendencies  run  headlong  in- 
to republicanism.  For  a  time,  tlie 
character  of  the  king  will  fall  in 
with  that  current.  But  a  period 
will  come,  when  he  will  and  must 
oppose  them.  For  if  he  is  a  plain 
man,  he  is  also  a  sincere  man,  and 
of  upright  intentions.  Had  there 
been  any  real  grievances  under  the 
two  last  Bourbons,  (setting  aside 
the  censorship  for  the  few  last  years, 
wliich,  if  we  will  deal  honestly,  was 
provoked  by  the  intemperance  and 
excesses  of  the  press,)  we  might 
seek  another  origin  for  the  disal&c- 
tion  of  the  nation.  As  it  is,  we  know 
and  lament  that  its  true  origin  was 
the  spirit  of  change  and  aspiring  de- 
mocracy in  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  a  determination  widely  spread 
to  obtain  a  stage  for  anti-social  and 
disorganizing  principles,  either  by 
war  or  by  civil  confusions,  which 
will  find  an  organ  and  an  opening  in 
the  late  revolution,  but  assuredly  no 
final  satisfaction.  To  this  spirit,  pro- 
moted by  the  infusion  of  young  blood 
into  the  national  deliberations,  every 
thing  will  be  thought  (as  it  truly  may 
be  thought)  to  have  been  done  upon 
too  narrow  a  basis.  Occasions  will 
be  sought  or  created  for  external 
ciuarrel ;  and  the  unquiet  spirit  of 
Qiscontent  Avith  existing  institutions 
will  be  called  up  in  every  land  where 
civilization  enough  exists  to  allow  a 
birth  and  an  evolution  to  such  sym- 
pathies. Let  118  not  deceive  our- 
selves ;  the  French  are,  in  many  of 
the  elements  of  that  character,  a  no- 
ble people, — brave,  martial,  high-spi- 
rited, generous,  and  daily  becoming 
more  intelligent;  but  tliey  are  not 
eminently  a  wise  people ;  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  obstinate  insults  lieaped 
upon  their  own  country  by  a  parti- 
cular set  of  journals  among  us,  they 
are  not  a  moral  people,  in  a  degree 
which  will  enable  them  to  witlistand 


tlie  temptations  likely  to  unfold  them- 
selves. Meantime  it  is  notorious,  that 
a  class  of  English  writers,  the  most 
unprincipled  as  individuals,  some 
of  them  emphatically  proscribed  as 
**  scamps"  among  respectable  people, 
and  judging,  perhaps,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  their  own  associates,  have  for 
several  years  been  attacking  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  with  all  the  virulence  and 
sarcasm  in  their  power,  on  its  preten- 
sions to  a  higher  tone  of  morality. 
Sheer  spite  and  low-bred  insolence 
are  the  moving  forces  in  these  attadca. 
On  the  other  hand,  sounder  theoristSy 
for  instance  the  late  Mr  CheneviXy 
conducted  the  attack  upon  the  French, 
perhaps,  with  too  much  asperity  and 
keenness.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
grant  that  the  French  are  improving, 
and  have  made  astonishing  steps  m 
advance  since  1789.  Growing  more 
comprehensive  and  liberal  in  their 
literary  sensibilities,  they  have  grown 
more  thoughtful;  an  age  of  great 
struggles  and  great  events  has  had 
the  same  exalting  tendency ;  and 
growing  more  thoughtful,  with  more 
extended  sensibilities,  it  was  a  ne- 
cessity that  they  should  become  more 
of  a  moral  people.  As  proofs  of  the 
great  enlargement  in  the  French  in- 
tellectual tastes,  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  striking  revolution  on  the  Pa- 
risian stage  in  all  that  relates  to  Eng- 
lish acting  and  the  English  drama ; 
the  prevalence  for  some  years  back, 
and  the  general  toleration,  of  foreign 
poetry  appealing  to  the  higher  pas- 
sions; the  encouragement  of  Eng- 
lish and  German  literature,  and  even 
of  Grecian  and  German  philosophy, 
in  its  most  mystical  parts.  For  illus- 
tration of  all  this,  the  reader  may 
consult  the  French  Globe,  a  journal 
conducted  by  the  friends  and  pupils 
of  Professor  Cousin.  Still,  with  all 
these  evidences  of  increasing  depth 
and  reflectiveness  of  character,  it 
will  be  long  before  a  solid  probity 
of  national  character,  such  as  uelongs 
to  the  Eluglish  middle  orders,  a  pro- 
bity triumphant  over  the  temptations 
of  public  glory,  will  be  secured.  And 
surely,  of  the.  writers  we  are  now  al- 
luding to,  who  insist  so  much  on  li- 


*  Mr  Brntighain,  at  the  late  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  Yorkshire  election,  Rpeakioc^ 

of  the  new  king,  deilarod  that  "  a  man  more  unlike  a  ^tluc*  Vv^\«ATi«H«\sA>.^N'^^ 

Tbiti  was  meant  aa  pure  praise.      But  eenR\ii\Y>  ^,1  \\»  \Jt«WftX  «^^\^t«^v^^'«^ 

iam  so  powerfully  setting  in  through  ©Yfry  OT^n  \tv  'Pt^i^c*,  %. 'W w*  ^^^^^•ox 

be  conceived  to  the  country  than  a  soTeTc\KU  'wYkow  \>Voa X^l  ^si  ^sx^'^^t  ^ 
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Tierty  as  aprcviouHCondition  for  the  on  wliich  the  capital  interest*  of  man, 

SrowlJi  of  all  public  i  irtue,  wc  msy  ta  a  social  being,  are  given  up  to  the 

emand— howaiidiaeharactercoaW  fury  of  digpulers  and  ttieorista — r«- 

nrise  in  a  ptruple  who  iiave  beC'n  so  vine  beyond  the  liu^nso  of  f«ver  and 

long  inured  to  the  (linclpline  of  dp»-  delirium ;    whilst   in    each    of   the 

polism  't  Vel,  iu  tlin  face  of  that  con-  "  haughty  Bchools,"  eome  great  Doe- 

BideralioQ,  these  writem  have  been  Utt  SeraphicusaiT  IiiexpUffnahllU^rv- 

lately  prcHsin^  upon  us  a  picture  of  Bides   as   umpire   for   t£e   momeiit, 

Frtuich    eleciloneeriDg   contests,  as  like  "  tlie  anarch  old,"  and  "  by  de- 

a  pure   scene   of  republican  virtue,  cision  more  embroils  the  fray."     A 

and  thereforo  ax  an  upprobrium  to  late  ivriter  of  that  country,  with  the 

England.     What  is  the  answer  ?    In  beet  means  for  computing  the  r 


France,  the  purpose  was  to 
a  dynasty,  and  tlie  eleclora  were 
tained  by  that  hope.  Iu  b^nj^land, 
tJinately,  the  contoBt  Ib  Bimuly   be- 


ber  of  works  which  n 
the  niess-tatalogucB  of  Leipsic,  has 
RHsured  us,  that,  two  years  ago.  there 
ipwards  of  bin  thousand  new 


tween  Mr  Thin  and  Lord   That,  the     books  annually  thrown 


3  the  a 


utnioiit  result  in  any  possible  is! 
of  the  struggle   making   no  concei- 
vable differenia?  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lic eJfairH.  Why  should  a  poor  man 
be  "  virtuous"  ou  such  an  iuspira- 

Id  this  condition  of  French  virtue, 
the  king  is  nut  strong  enough  to  con- 
trol the  appetites  of  tlie  mob  factious, 

if  they   should   succeed   in   forcing  they  are  not  so  much  fitted  for  t.*to- 

their  way  to  the  surface.    The  Per-  pin  as  for  Laputa.  Their  violence  i« 

riers,  the  Constants,  the  Uupins,  will  often  on  a  level  with  their  exirava< 

then  be  weak  as  Roland  and  bis  illus-  gance :  and  falling  upon  the  corobus- 

trious  wife:— the  king  will  refuse  to  tible  temperament  uf  GeiTunn  stu- 

obey  the  tide  of  popular  frenzy ;  poB-  dents,  they  tni);bt  be   expected   t 

elbly  one  of  his  own  sons,  under  the  produce  ir '"~ "  """ 


na,  a  lai^e  proportion  of  which  are 
theoriejt  of  society  and  political  in- 
stitutJons,  submitted  tu  every  mode 
of  experiment  and  torture,  analyNS 
and  combination.  All  touiles  and 
questions  uf  government  and  civil 
economy  are  tossed  into  the  crucibla 
of  German  metaphysics ;  and  of  most 
of  Uiese  reveries  it  is  fair  to  say,  that 


n  ultra-civil 
mar  be  found  lilted  to  take  his  place; 
and  ^rain  all  nations  will   be   sum- 
moned to  drink  from  the  vials  of  re- 
Yolutiunary  wrath. 

We  are  supposing  a  state  of  war. 
But  in  a  stale  of  peaceful  and  unob- 
structed intercourse,  the  danger  will 
be  still  gi'e.ater  fur  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  fur  some,  because  they  are  too 
near  ;  for  others,  because  they  are 
stored  with  inllammatury  principles. 
Let  us  pass  them  rapidly  in  review. 

Germany,  from  its 
and  high  condition  n. 
first  in  all  cunsidei 
pean  dan;;er  or  European  hopes.  No- 
thbig  can  be  conceived  so  anoma- 
lous a.s  tlie  aspect  which  it  presents. 
Like  the  realms  of  Chaos  and  ori- 
ginal Night,  in  which  all  tlie  princi- 
ples of  order  and  harmony  fur  future 
worlds  were  struggling  for  mastery, 
_.. ,  elements  of  uproar,  every 


spiracy.  These  dangers,  however, 
liave  hitherto  been  counteracted  by 
three  forces — first,  by  tlie  austerity 
of tbeGerman governments;  second- 
ly, by  the  vapoury  character  of  Ger- 
man enthusiasm,  which  exhausts  it- 
self in  showy  speculation ;  thirdly, 
by  tlie  peculiar  timidity  of  the  Ger- 
man populace  in  all  the  considerable 
towns.  Great  cities  there  are  only 
two  in  Germany;  but  even  tliere 
the  "  tame  villatic"  character  pre- 
vails, A  German  of  low  rank,  whe- 
jpower,     ther  young  or  old,  is  the  most  hoiue- 

<llect,  stands     hold,  quiet,  servile  animal  in  Europe. 

US  of  Euro.  Tliis  feature  in  German  society  waa 
well  known  to  the  principal  officers 
under  Napoleon,  who  kept  in  perfect 
Rubordination.hy  a  single  6le  of  mua- 
keteers,  an  extent  of  district  whicli 
in  Spun  would  have  required  Uie 
superintendence  of  several  batla- 
liuns.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  thftt 
of  the  great  Gemisn  authors," 


livcrsily  in  the  land  affords  a  stage     Goetlie   iu   particular,   ventured   I 


irudi,  the  niiiLui'  of  lh«  Gtil  drt  ZriUn,  E 


A  f>»*m&  \n  BwnU&tia 
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breathe  one  syllable  of  discontent 
against  Napoleon,  so  long  as  it  was 
an  act  of  courage  to  do  so.  Multi- 
tudes, indeed,  at  one  time,  stept 
out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  blus- 
tered both  in  prose  and  verse ;  but 
it  was  when  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
had  banished  the  enemy  beyond  the 
Rhine.  The  fact,  also,  that  in  so 
vast  a  country  as  Germany,  no  par- 
tisan warfare,  no  guerillas  arose,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  of  Schill 
in  1809,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  illus- 
tration of  the  emasculated  character 
of  Germany,  both  Upper  and  Lower. 

Hence  it  is  true,  that  whilst  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  all 
ranks,  from  the  gentleman  down 
to  the  lowest  of  the  mob,  in  a  suffi- 
cient cause,  would  fight  with  equal 
spirit,  throughout  Germany  the  ex- 
citable classes  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  middle  or  upper  classes.  Some 
of  these,  indeed,  as  the  burschen  of 
the  numerous  universities,  are  in  a 
permanent  state  of  inflammation ;  but 
whether  they  would  prove  as  pugna- 
cious in  a  real  civil  war,  like  that  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  as  in  their  fre- 
quent sham  duels  with  each  other,  is 
as  questioniable  as  whether  their  cou- 
rage and  patriotism  are  cx>mmensu- 
rate  with  the  grossness  of  their  man- 
ners. In  one  point,  however,  un- 
doubtedly, the  tumults  of  Germany 
will  wear  a  character  even  more 
sanguinarythan  those  in  Paris.  There 
the  soldiery,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Swiss,  were  not  always  in  earnest. 
Generally  they  faltered,  and  acted 
with  indecision ;  sometimes  repelling 
the  people  actively  when  they  were 
pressed  upon  with  ferocious  energy ; 
out  again  resuming  a  defensive  pos- 
ture, or  a  posture  but  partially  offen- 
sive, as  their  assailants  recoiled.  In 
Germany,  if  conflicts  on  the  same 
principles  should  arise,  there  will  be 
no  forbearance  of  that  nature;  so 
completely  is  the  patriotic  sympathy 
obliterated  in  the  lower  class,  by  the 
many  local  subdivisions  and  distinct 
governments  into  which  that  country 
IS  splintered,  and  so  absolute  is  the 
mechanical  subjugation  of  the  sol- 
dier. 

However,  under  every  difficulty 
and  discouragement,  it  is  too  proba- 
ble that  groat  troubles,  pregnant  with 
change  and  ruin  to  ttie  thrones  of 
central  Europe,  are  at  iiand  in  GcT- 
nmnjr.    Putting  Poland  out  of  the 


enquury,  (as  a  Ruaaian  appendage,) 
there  are  four  leading  kingdoms  in 
this  vast  division  of  Christendom^ 
Bavaria  and  Austria  in  Upper  (or 
south)  German V — Saxony  and  Prus- 
sia in  Lower  (or  north)  Germany. 
The  sovereigns  of  these,  as  of  most 
German  states,  are  not  pei'sonally 
oppressive,  or  odious  to  their  sub- 
jects :  many,  indeed,  of  the  German 
princes  are  enlightened  and  ami- 
able men ;  and  it  may  be  said,  ge- 
nerally, that  they  have  improved 
greatly  within  the  last  forty  years. 
Previously  to  that  era,  the  picture 
which  the  Margravine  of  Bareuth  has 
drawn  of  her  mther,  the  King,  horse- 
whipping the  princesses  of  his  fa- 
mily, or  shooting  his  gentlemen  on 
tlie  large  scale — and  her  husband,  the 
Margrave,  pursuing  the  same  amuse- 
ments on  the  small  one— might  be 
taken  as  fair  representative  portraits 
of  the  ruffians  who  swayed  the  Ger- 
man sceptres. 

But  personal  merits  make  slight 
amends  for  institutions  in  many  m- 
stances  cruelly  oppressive.  Nowhere 
is  there  a  more  mild  and  paternal 

Erince  than  the  Emperor  of  Austria ; 
ut  nowhere  is  the  popular  voice 
more  sternly  gagged,  or  the  oppres- 
sion more  absolute  in  every  branch  of 
the  fiscal  and  judicial  administration. 
Should  the  reservoir  once  burst,  in 
which  the  accumulated  grievances  of 
five  centuries  are  at  present  pain- 
fully confined,  Austria,  Bohemia^ 
Northern  Italy,  will  be  simultaneous- 
ly deluged ;  turbulent  Hungary  will 
fall  away  from  the  empire ;  and,  with 
respect  to  Austria  in  particular,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  a  timid  people, 
caged  and  cabined  hitherto,  like  the 
lunatics  of  former  times,  in  chains  and 
darkness,  will  be  peculiarly  fero« 
cious,  and  incapable  of  self-restraint, 
on  achieving  a  momentary  deliver- 
ance from  bonds.  The  Emperor  him- 
self might  perhaps  develope  new  fea- 
tures of  character,  of  perilous  provo- 
cation to  an  excited  populace,  on 
finding  himself,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  surrounded  no  longer  by  an 
awe-struck  population,  dutiful  as  the 
menial  servants  of  a  nobleman,  but  by 
insolent  and  raging  malecontents,  de- 
manding— not  the  donations  of  elee- 
mosynary bounty,  descendin^t^  C^^vc^ 

Tea\  o^eT^WoTL  wv<\  vt«»«ax^  ^\  ^^^a 


uMu  Ml  a  tiinjittr.,  n.  pupuiur  iiinu- 
eiice,  however,  more  fully  sustained 
by  the  reaction  upon  Bavaria  of  the 
tumults  Avhich  can  hardly  fail  to  arise 
in  neighbouring  countries,  will  as- 
suredly discover  wants  not  visible  to 
the  most  benignant  king.  Such  re- 
forms have,  in  that  favoured  land,  a 
chance  for  being  pacific. 

In  Saxony  and  Prussia  it  is  that 
we  may  look  for  a  fiery  struggle. 
The  government  in  both  is  stem  and 
military;  the  jealousy  mutual  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  people ;  and 
the  diffusion  of  political  knowledge 
prodigious,  in  spite  of  every  discoun- 
tenance from  tlie  public  authorities, 
(from  the  Court  of  Dresden,  in  par- 
ticular, a  discountenance  which  is 
continually  increasing  in  harshness.) 
The  intelligent  popiuation  of  these 
lands,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
sustained  by  vindictive  feelings, 
gloomily  cherished  for  sixteen  years, 
as  well  as  by  the  animating  hopes  of 
freedom.  They  conceive  tiiat  pro- 
mises were  made  to  them  at  the 
time  of  the  great  coalition  in  1814, 
as  bribes  to  their  cordial  co-operation 
in  the  service  of  those  days.  That  was 
a  service  upon  which  kings  and  their 
people  emoarked  with  an  equal  in- 
terest ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in 
the  enquiry  which  afterwards  set- 


ter oi  c^urope.  luene 
given  us  an  article,  un 
Maestricht,  which  pre 
cabinet  order  from  B 
all  interference  with 
France,  and  allowing 
to  the  expression  oi^i 
along  the  line  of  the  J 
tiers.  This  article,  the 
accredited  by  the  jov 
and  domestic,  wears 
ance  of  forgery.  Sup] 
authentic,  what  a  com 
spirit  of  the  age,  as  C4 
the  policy  pursued  by 
years  ago !  What  a  pi 
her  panic  I 

Still  more  perilous]; 
the  Netherlands.  So 
neighbourhood,  familii 
French  language,  and 
connexions,  unite  the  I 
with  France,  that  it  wUl 
thing  stronger  than  the 
tre  to  repress  the  progr 
opinions.  Wherever  Ui( 
we  venture  to  predict 
eighteen  months  this  gi 
water  a  country  chan| 
ging,  in  the  spirit  of  it 
The  cabinets  of  the  i 
all  in  one  and  the  san 
dilemma;  resisting  the 
course  with  France*,  a 
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tions:  England,  with  the  ease  and 
carelessness  which  belong  to  robust 
health,  can  stand  the  shock  of  wild 
republican  ebullitions  at  dinner  par- 
ties, or  other  scenes  of  public  displaf. 
But  the  raw  and  undisciplined  King- 
doms of  the  continent  will  make  a 
fearful  inau^ration  of  their  new- 
born hopes,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
build  upon  a  revolution  which  will 
teach  them  that  the  French  char- 
ter of  1814  was  not  sufficient  in  its 
concessions  for  the  demands  of  ra- 
tional freedom. 

Of  SouUiern  Europe  we  speak  with 
more  reserve.  Those  countries  are 
under  powerful  political  influences, 
but  mixed  and  self-counteracting. 
Misrule  assists  the  cause  of  revo- 
lution far  aud  wide  in  Italy,  and  ab- 
solute disorganization  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  On  the  other  hand.  Po- 
pish bigotry,  to  an  extent  unknown 
ui  Austria  or  Bavaria,  throughout 
Spain,  and  very  much  in  Portugal, 
tlirows  its  undivided  force  into  the 
opposite  scale.  Personal  questions, 
in  some  instances,  interfere  to  dis- 
turb the  calculation  still  further;  and 
few  prudent  men  would  attempt  to 
predict  the  course  of  events  for  six 
cont>ecutive  months.  The  Carlists 
in  Spain,  put  down  with  so  much 
difficulty  two  years  ago,  are  again 
moving.  The  mercantile  and  libe' 
ral  faction  in  Oporto,  and  elsewhere, 
are  again  putting  out  their  feelers. 
Emissaries  of  revolt  will  be  conti- 
nually teasing  the  coasts  of  the  whole 
Peninsula ;  and  the  grievous  defect 
of  personal  respectability  in  the  reign- 
ing sovereigns  offers  an  encourage- 
ment to  such  attempts.  In  North- 
ern Italy,  perhaps  the  constitutional 
languor  of  the  natives  will  yield  at 
length  to  the  double  excitement  from 
France  and  from  Gemany.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  final  tendency  of 
the  many  schisms  in  both  Peninsu- 
las, one  thing  is  perfectly  certain — 
that  a  long  series  of  new  and  fierce 
distractions  will  be  the  immediate 
portions  of  these  harassed  (and  of 
the  Western  Peninsula  we  may  say^ 
exhausted)  countries. 

These  prospects  are  important  to 
us  at  any  rate — they  become  a  thou- 
sand times  more  impoi-tant  in  their 
relation  to  our  domestic  evils.  On 
these,  and  the  menaces  they  present, 
we  would  say  a  few  words.  It  is 
the  hackneyed  artifice  of  political 


writers,  either  out  of  party  violence, 
as  a  trick  of  rhetoric,  or  by  way  of 
stimulating  attention,  to  speak  of  the 
country  as  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  as 
though  a  mighty  empire  could  so 
easily  receive  an  impulse  of  that  mag- 
nitude from  the  errors  of  some  one 
individual,  or  of  a  single  transitory 
cabinet  Extravagancies  of  that  kind 
are  disdained  by  men  of  sense.  And 
we  have  little  need  of  hyperbole, 
where  the  grave  realities  before  us 
are  more  than  sufficiently  alarming. 
The  waters  of  the  great  abyss  are 
again  abroad :  One  deep  is  calling 
to  another — trepidation  and  panic 
are  spreading  over  the  thrones  of 
Europe  :  the  friends  of  real  liberty 
are  perplexed,  and  uncertain  of  the 
course  before  them :  no  William  Pitt 
is  at  hand  to  guide  us ;  no  "  great 
leading  angel"  arises  to  dictate  the 
destinies  of  Europe;  nor  could  a 
second  Pitt  avail  us  in  an  ajge  which 
would  not  brook  tlie  harsh  temper 
of  his  imperatorial  policy.  W^e  de- 
pend, therefore,  upon  the  hope  of  mo- 
deration in  the  present  French  demo- 
cracy, not  upon  any  resources  of  our 
own,  in  the  event  of  that  hope  failing. 
We  rely,  it  seems,  upon  the  mutable 
populace  of  Paris ;  and,  i  f  they  should 
deceive  us,  we  are  without  compass 
or  anchor.  Yet  in  this  state  of  ac- 
knowledged uncertainty,  we  hear  one 
uniform  shout  of  exultation  ascend- 
ing from  men  of  every  party — Whigs^ 
Tories,  Bigots,  Liberals,  RadicaJsj 
and  Subscribers  to  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance ! 

Fatal,  if  it  should  prove  irretrieva^ 
ble,  and  most  memorable  in  any  case, 
is  the  dissolution  of  party  connexions, 
and  the  obligations  which  grew  upon 
them,  within  the  three  last  years.  No 
longer  period  than  that  has  been 
found  sufficient  to  unknit  whatso- 
ever it  was  the  subtle  policy  of  our 
ancestors,  sagacious  at  least  as  poli- 
ticians, to  bind  into  fixed  combina- 
tions. Mr  Canning's  apostasy,  fol- 
lowed afterwards  by  many  lesser 
apostasies,  was  tlie  nrst  great  shat- 
tering blow  to  the  separate  cohesion 
of  Vvliigs  and  Tories.  What  insula- 
ted fragments  might  remain  of  either 
party,  still  clinging  to  some  unity  of 
principle  and  action,  received  a  se- 
cond and  final  blow  from  the  general 
apostasy  of  the  late  wicked  House 
ot  Commoxk^  wi^<^^«JOMJC\R,V^<K%.- 
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B  few  lines  from  the  letter  of  a  friend^  resulted.    Wlieii  Mr  Fox>  ^^mfore, 

who  had  been  absent  for  about  two  took  as  the  tlieala  for  his  prqected 

years  from  England :—  Htotory  of  our  Revolutloii-HMw>iffl»- 

«  Nothing,"  says  he,  «  strikes  me  so  J^aiioH  of  the  Whigparig-^mBiBg 

much,  during  these  five  weeks  thst  I  that  they,  and  not  the  Torie^  were 

have  been  in  London,  as  the  prodigious  right  and  OODBlBtent  IB  tb^  grMt 


revolution  in  the  tone  of  political  leaders 
—those  even  that  preserve  their  honesty. 
In  the  Standardt  which  seems  to  be 
about  the  ablest  of  the  London  papers,  I 
see  things  daily  that  two  years  ago  would 
have  stamped  any  man  a  radical.  For- 
merly, you  and  I,  and  all  of  our  party, 


effort  of  wisdom,— he  toMlly  mis- 
concelmL  the  philoeophy-  of  the 
case;  since  neither  Wh%Jiriiidplea 
nor  Tory  principles  prewWdln  that 
measure,  as  in  opposition  tb  each 
other;  but  the  two  moHes  met  ta 
equilUnrio ;  and  the  Revolution  be- 


pursued  a  policy  with  regard  to  all  the  longed   equally   tO   both.      To   one 

proposals  of  the  radical  party,  such  as  the  pgrty  Is  confided  the  conservative 

honest  men  in  a  king's  ship  pursue  to-  charge  of  the   popular  pOWers — ^tO 

wards  mutineers.    They  resist  them :  and  ^^  ^^^^  ofitke  powers  ofthe  Crown. 

even  when  the  mutineers  talk  sense,  they  EUhgy  party,  insulated,  WOuM  repre- 

resist  them,  beoiuse  else  they  wouW  be  ^^^    ^  aK>rtlon  ;    both  together, 

strengthening  the  muUneers  against  the  ^^^^        ^^  ^^  COnstitUtloS.    But 

king's  officers,     ^t  length  howev^-  the  ^  ^gg  i;^^!^  arranged  In  the  prao- 

MLSl/nXrJLd^^^^  tice   of  our^  foreftSws,   thatT  by 

killed,  the  officers  are  drowned,  or  missing,  _,^  .,^.   ^  ^u-.  4^»»  ^^wZ*^^^  A.-/. 

except  a  midshipman  or  two  who  bear  no  ^^^^  ^^^ J!^^  ^K^A 

commission,  and^he  mutineers  are  indU  tlOJUIof  thecOMtitUtiontolrtf^^ 

vidually  the  most  respectable  of  the  sur-  ©^t  orffans— WhlgS   mul    isrie8,--a 

yivors.    In  this  situation  we  consult  for  Wfe  and  a  psssionsle  justlce  should 

the  common  safety ;  and,  of  course,  we  be  secured  tO  the  support  rf '  each, 

listen  to  any  man,  mutineer  or  not,  nay,  whlch    WOUld   droop   and   nil   intO 

to  the  ringleader  of  the  mutineers,  ac  languor  or  inequality,  SUpposiqg  that 

cording  as  what  he  says  Is  rational  and  one  and  the  same  mind  were  dmrged 

hopeful.  .  Such  I  Imagine  to  be  our  posl-  with  the  defence  of  two  Opposite 

tlon  with  respect  to  the  defunct  parties  of  principles.      One   man.  IfOm  -  GOm- 

Whig  and  Tory.    And  in  that  way  only  plexlonal  differences  Of  mind»  has  a 

am  I  able  to  explain  the  continued  radi-  Keener  sensibility  to  tiie  regal  rights 

calisms  of  our  friends.      They  are   set  .—another  to  the  rights  of  the  people. 

loose  from  all  restraints  of  duty  to  their  j^q^  upon  these  efomgntsry  m«n0- 

party,  whom  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  ^^^g  ^hich  constituted  the  edglnal 

serve,  because  they  have  split  into  a  thou-  meaning  of  Whw  and  Torg,  gWW,  OT 

sand  fractions,  and  recombined  with  all  gometlmes  accidentally  supervened, 

sorts  of  aliens,  runaways,  and  vagabonds  ^^^^  distinctions  whlch  Stood  in  no 

like  themselves.  necessary  relation  to  the .  character- 
Thus  far  our  friend,  whose  obser-  istic  principles  of  either,  but  which 
vation  of  the  phenomena  is  true  to  (eoually  with  such  as  did)  promo- 


the  case  which  public  life  now  exhi- 
bits, and  his  explanation  natural. 

Yet  we  he^r  continually  some 
foolish  voice  raised  in  triumph  on  the 
extinction  of  Whigs  and  Tories.    A 


ted  the  public  service.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Tories  opposed  Napo- 
leon; the  Whigs  patronued  him.  The 
Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  patroni- 
sed the  Spanish  cause;  the  Whigs 


single  reflection  upon  the  theory  of  opposed  it.  In  neither  case  did  the 
our  constitution  will  satisfy  us  that  political  feelings  grow  at  all  upon 
this  triumph  is  founded  in  folly,  the  stock  of  Whig  or  Tory  prind- 
Philosophically  speaking,  neither  pies — ^but  upon  the  accidental  posl- 
Whigs  nor  Tories,  taken  separately,    tion  of  the  Whigs,  as  a  party  out  of 

nei 


express  tlie  truth  of  our  constitution 
— but  both  in  combination.  They 
are  the  antagonist  forces  of  the 
English  constitution,  as  necessary  to 
eacli  other  as  the  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  in  another  system, 
which  by  mutual  hostility  produce 
Bn  equilibrium,  and  a  uniform  mo- 
t/on,  tliat  could  not  otherwise  have 


office,  to  the  Tories  as  a  party  then 
in  administnition.  In  other  instances. 
It  often  happened  that  the  differ- 
ences had  morea  refSerence  to  the  ori- 
fi4nal  distinctions  of  the  two  parties. 
But,  In  any  ease,  this  division  of 
parties  ca$t  ike  pari$  in  the  public 
orama,  dhiMVyatAd  tha  business,  and 
organized  Iflhia  inucAniBik  dl  \mX$&a 


»J 


m 


life.  Vo  oAftr  fmdhlB  wrnugfrnnit 
emdd  to  flfftetaaUj  prorida  rar  Ihe 
bfltr^  mod  Tiforoui  •dminittnttlon 
of  tlM  MtioiiariBterMti  u  this  iHiich 
U  aoir  BO  unwiiel/abondoiied.  And 
ifitoliouldbe  oigued  that  the  laine 
wbotantioldiirisioaof  portleostUlpn- 
nuUi^  though  ahoadoning  thenanioi 
of  miigaadToi7,thi8  were  toboatt 
m  mero  Torbal  chaoge,  which  would 
be  cfaildiah  indeed.  But  it  ia  moit 
erideBt  to  eveiy  oboenrer  that  it  ia 
iio#  iO|  aince  the  Tile  apoataajr 
oi  the  late  yile  Honae  of  Commons, 
there  wae  (aa  there  must  alwaja  be) 
a  diatinetion  of  members  as  fai  and 
out  of  office  I  but  there  the  distino* 
tlon  ceased.  You  could  not  eren 
distinguish  them  as  Ministerlsl  and 
Anti-ministerial;  for  he  whooppoaed 
Miniaters  to-dafyperiiaps  gave  them 
his  vote  toHBorrow.  Naf^aswenow 
learn  bv  the  manifesto  of  tiie  partiea 
themselves,  one  weighty  diviinon  of 
his  late  Bfijestv's  OpiMsition,  throng^ 
tiie  whole  of  ust  s^sion,  gave  theur 
Bttpport  to  the  Minister,  in  the  teeth 
of  their  own  convictions,  out  of  sheer 
pitj  for  his  imbecility,  (perhaps,  al- 
so^ out  of  some  linffern^  hopes  for 
Aemselves.)  In  reditu,  party  eom- 
bfamtions,  on  any  broad  public  prin- 
ciples, having  been  broken  by  pub- 
lic proifligacy,  are  in  acondition  which 
scarcely  allows  of  their  restoration. 
Casual  and  momentary  cohesions  for 
private  purposes,  and  on  no  one  {vin- 
ciple  whatever, — resembling  the 
shmng  pillars  of  sand  Id  the  Great 
Desert,  which  mould  and  unmould 
themselves  as  restlessly  as  northern 
lights,  unable  to  maintein  their  con* 
sutency  for  two  successive  minutea-* 
such  are  tiie  fractioiiary  and  crumb- 
ling elements  from  which  the  public 
semce  is  to  be  furnished.  And  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  of  the  late 
House  of  Commons,  the  majori^  was 
united  by  no  one  principle  of  con- 
nexion, except  the  perfidious  violation 
of  the  only  great  principle  they  had 
ever  professed.  Yes  I  too  lament- 
ably true  it  is,  that  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion was  carried,  not  by  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Whigs,  but  by  de- 
sertion of  those  who  used  to  call 
themselves  Tories,  Hence  the  union 
of  all  parties  in  expressing  their  scorn 
of  these  men.  Hence  Mr  Brougham 
has  latdy  assured  us,  that  they  would 
Jn§t  0$  Teadilv  have  voted  the  otiher 
way,  had  the  Minister  directed  them : 
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so  much  do  those  ever  hate  the  tali 
tors  who  priae  the  traaamu  Henei 
also  the  sugle  effort  of  piAlic  aaati- 
ment  through  the  late  elactiona  hai 
been  towaras  thoae  unworthy  tnl- 
tora.  For  areaaon  which  it  wouldaol 
be  decorous  to  allude  to  more  paiA 
cularly,as  also  on  account  of  tho  i» 
bedlity  of  theMfaiistry,it  haabeeft  gii 
neiallv  felt  by  the  nation,  that  nqr 
new  Au-liament  at  this  time  n^ 
have  aeveral  chancea  for  proving  a 
sliortone.  For  this  reason,  fewja^ 
s<ms  would  go  any  great  lenglnafa 
expensive  contests ;  imd  the  elactlflM 
generally  were  of  the  very  tnmaaf 
character.  Yet,  in  a  single  set  ol 
caaes,  there  has  been  an  excepttai: 
wheresoever  one  of  the  traitora  haa 
ttppeared,  he  has  been  a  maricedman. 
Witness  the  seven  members  of  dui 
Peel  fiunily  (five  Peels,  Derrv  Daw- 
son, and  the  I>ean  of  York)  who  havn 
all  been  trampled  under  foot  by  pub- 
lic scorn,  no  nunily  having  ever  wm^ 
tained  so  much  public  humiliatfoa 
at  one  thno— ***  Into  what  depth  liuMli 
seest,fromwhatheight&llen."  Eroiai 
the  same  cause  it  has  happened,  thit 
the  few  real  Whigs  and  Tories  milli^ 
fill  to  their  princq>leB,  have  corner  bj 
compariaon  with  so  manv  traitoriL 
to  look  upon  each  other  with  mutual 
esteem,  and  have  even  approximated 
to  a  Parliamentary  union.  ^ 

We  have  enlaiged  upon  this  ouBt- 
tion  of  constituttonal  parties,  %Mif 
justification,  and  their  present  con- 
dition, aa  topics  of  especial  intaraat 
and  applicaaon  to  the  great  sul;{ect 
before  us.  Hence,  reverting  to  tha 
difficult  we  stated,  we  can  undeKir 
atand  why  it  ia  that  all  partiea,  andL 
amongst  them,  even  Tories,  hi  tha 
present  relaxation  of  their  principles^ 
have  united  to  spplaud  the  great  Bo* 
volution  of  Psris,  of  which  some  fsa* 
tures  are  so  suspicious,  and  tiie  oob* 
sequences  as  vet  so  faidetCTminalo 
and  so  illimitable.  Hence  we  pei<- 
ceive  why  so  much  thouffhtieas  in- 
dignation has  been  pourea  out  imoit 
a  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Renew* 
wUiA  discusses  M.  Cottu's  pni|Jaet 
of  a  Dictatorship  in  France;  apapar 
in  wUch  we,  who  nrofess  ouraalvaa 
champions  of  civil  liberty  as  it  ex- 
ists in  Great  Britain,  can  perceive 
much  seasonable  wisdom,  and  no- 
tUn%  \3baJt  \%  VwcwmSoMbox  V^^a^  wi 


mot^  e\«ixV}  ««^ 


Sa^ 


I 


iiament  as  within  it,  each  man  stands 
upon  his  separate  and  momentary 
views  of  political  expediency,  which 
are  often  as  mutable  as  they  are  in- 
milaled  and  detached  from  all  deli- 
Derate  principles. 

But  anxiety  for  the   future,  at 
this  tremendous  epoch,  swallows  up 
lul  other  considerations;  and  our 
thoughts  continually  revert  to  the 
miserable  and  fragmentary  state  of 
parties  amone  us,  more  for  what  it 
bodes  than  what  it  explains ;  for  the 
warful  dangers  which  it  augurs,  than 
wr  tke  mysteries  which  it  interprets, 
i'eelings  of  nothing  less  than  awe 
aubdue  us,  when  we  consider  to  what 
hands  the  Parliamentary  management 
nS  ^/^^^elmlng  interest  will  be 
^^"^'  for  perhaps  the  decisive 
PfV,^^^  ito  progress.    Within  the 
waiJs  of  Parliament  there  is  even  less 
coh6aion,or  disciplhue  oTmutual  sup- 
port  and  concert,  than  without  For 
If  men  outside  the  House  have  lost 
their  old  Pariiamentary  leaders,  and 
their  most  authentic  monitors  on  the 
constitutional  boundaries  of  political 
oia^ions,  at  least  they  have  no 
■     J??^"*^  as  many  inside  have 
created  for  themselvee,to  forget  their 
principles.    Ministers,  who  We  hi. 
therto  existed  by  sufforance  and  the 
rorbearance  of  ttiAfr  AnteMimio*.  ».  ^ 


ly  be  expected  that  th 

nearly  so,  who  lately 

ancient  guarantees  of 

mestic   constitution, 

with  fidelity  and  earn 

revolutionary  guarant 

now  become  necessar 

Meantime,  whateve 

these  great  interests, 

shall  return  at  interv 

awful  times  which  arc 

us  all — as  citizens  of  a 

nation,  we  point  the  p 

tion  to  the  atrocious  s] 

two  or  three  of  the  Lo 

have  endeavoured  to 

rit  of  ruffian  inhospitai 

toward  the  aged  Chari* 

illustrious  ladies,  as  in 

are  unhappy,  who  bear 

in  his  exile.    One  join 

proposed  to  deny  <'a 

purchase  bread  for  the 

retreat  for  their  afflicUc 

has  pushed  its  brutalit; 

has  called  upon  the  pe 

to  consign  their  venera 

gte  «  pillory"  and  the 

Even  the  toasts  given  a 

public  dinners,  though 

mg,  have  been  violent 

nary.    We  are  certein  t 

rous  in  Fhmce,  as  well  a 


•^ u 


•    . 


Prpmotions,  AppointmetUt,  ^e. 


PROMOTIONS,  APPOINTMENTS,  &o.  .  ■ 

JCNE,  1880.  ,. 

BktM    .  C^AAttlwr,  aC15P.  Hij.lnihtAr-      Gr.Odi.    Km. ud  Lt  RkftiU, Lt. ud  Cigt.  b« 

m  U  Junv  lUO  purttkViovStCladr.TCL  >9  June.  IBM 

R.II.Oii.U.  O.  W.  W.  Uaedould,  Cw.  bj  af ll  Spottj— ™  '  —  "-—  "^^ 


IDr.G^  U-WimnEioB,  Opt.  br  pu 
Dt  Lt  Cii  ClRnnti,  tct. 
Cor,  CblHiifWDod,  Lt. 

1  LI.  Uijow,  Adj.  vlu  StoKT,  in.  Ad 

i  Lt.  Knox,  ftrnn  gg  F,  Lt  •)«  Mutli 

Ihp.  nc  diir.  ISA 

S  LI.  Porttr,  Capt.  by  puich.  •!«  Sa 

Mlipmn.  Udi 

LI.  JwMii  Capt.  b)  puccb.  Tic*  Birmti 

Coc.  TiiTHT,  Lt.  bf  pnnii.  rice  Porli 

-~—  flrown,  Lt.  ti;  puich.  vice  Jon 

W.  J.  CampbeU,  Cor.  b;  purch.  tIc 

J.  JobDitDB,  Cm.  \it  purch.  Tia  Biav 

7  tUI.  Clukc,  Lt.  CoL  br  punh.  ilc 


LtTB^InL  Cipt.  do.      1 F. 

cor.  La  Ai^nW  LI.  do, 

M  LbCuniivluiiw,  fomST  T-  Cor.  do. 
Cut.  Abulia  flma  b.  jn  C*p(.  tI(« 
"  HUtoit.t>A.n(.dUr.  ISdo.      t 

Cor.  I^tda,  Lt.  by  puich.  lin  Cuiw- 

O.  Ottfa,  bw.  <kiL 

CiK.  Snu,  Lint  lijr  pureh.  •!«  W<» 

B.  H/£S»irw.  do. 

a.  Mandfi  C«.  br  puRb.  i>M  CUia, 
Lt  Coi.  lAil  G.  LtBun.  from  h.  pj 


Cot.  Atk«i4ghl|  Lt  bf  pundk  tI 


n.  H.  Kltdmar,  Cw.  br  pordk  *l» 

CgrrCiinithi,  Lt  bjiiuich.rl«lUi- 


Cor.  ud  All].  LaiT.  Rk.  of  Lt  13  do. 
X'ar.  Silmond,  An}.  vt«  BlTlh,  ni. 

LI.  Cot.  &r  J.  O.  Vindtlmr.  K.CB. 
nun  It  Dr.  fDi  iK*  Fi>U  Minhi] 
lUnV  Hanout,  dnd  18  du. 

Vtiitont,  Lb  br  purch.  tic* 

Niile,  piom.  lSJaiHltl.W 


W.  Btouki,  Coh  Ttce  M'lla 
Ir.  Gdf.   9ua.  Uul.  Sng-  J.  UI)(t.  < 
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I.  CoupbclJ,  Ens.  ind  Lt  by  pur^ 
;n<.  Itcynnrdmi.  rmni  «8  F.  Eu.  nd. 

icy,  ?ct!"^      '    "      '^  lt4k 

.1.  and  Adj.  Torrmi,  Cipt  ItdB. 
:>i<.  tnd  LI.  Hpk.  t'.  J,  F.  IHulcT,  Lt 

aiul  Cipi.by  purcli.  (Ice  Huquliof 


Tju.'prl^'^e.'Ll.  i.Bd  Cip 


puich.  Tka  Kepptl,  ret 
. Fid  Roy,  Horn  U  F.  Ei 

.^-^  HUnphrcyi,  Em.  tUb 

F.  Nlehohon,  Em.  ike  Da 

F. 
Hop.  Anlit  Himter.  Anltt 


F,  Opt  bypunh.TiceBliir, 


Eni.  Bern,  ream  M  F.  Lt  by  piucb. 
Lt  MordeD,  C'apt  by  puich.  ilce  fUf 

Eu.  MlliliDiy,  rmoi  10  f.  Lt  by  psrdu 
Tlce  LonT  L  Thyn»,  ret  do. 

Cipt  FBrquhuBo.  Hu,  by  purch.  Ylfl* 
irO,  mnoi.  »  dl 

Lt  la  Touehe,  Cipt  by  puieh.      do. 

Ent.  CoLtinaD,  h.  pL  Lt  by  purefa.  do. 

II.  Lamii,  Em.  Ttce  Ctaik,  61  F. 


tuiit  Sum. 
u.  Mid  AdT 


in;.  Fruer,  (rem  h.  p.  1011 F. 


..,»■ 


I;.  R.  While,  Edi.^Futcb.tlnHiM< 
S.  B.  W.  WyoyMtd,  Em.  *lc*  Honiy. 


D  FS  F.  Lt  Ik* 


*,  ^w  .>«»  \™*>- .^- 


16  F. 

17 

18 

SO 


FnmoiUmif  AfpaitUmMs,  ^e. 
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40 

41 
48 
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CmC.  BiAfr 


Em.  Whittaker,  Lt.  vice  Aleunder,      46  F. 

dead  9  May  1830 

Atttot.  Surg.  Newton,  fkom  h.  p.  8  R.      47 

Vet.  Bn.  AicUt.  Sun.  15  June 

Eds.  Temple,  LL  viae  TiMiviao.  dead 

18  do. 
— -  Dunne,  fhnn  13  F.  Ens.  do. 

Ent.  Brockj  Lt.  by  puich.  vice  Rae, 

ret  18  Aug.  1839 

N.  L.  Prendergatt,  Ens.  da      48 

Ens.  Crawley,  Lt.  vice  Berguer,  dead 

11  June  1830       48 
■na.  Coombt,  from  S6F.Lt.  by  purdi. 

▼ic*  CHiMon,  ret.  12  June  1830      50 

C.  T.  King,  Ena.  vke  Gooke,  61  F. 

IS  do. 
W.  Ilaroa,  Ena.  by  piireh.  rice  Craw-      5S 

ley,  prom.  15  do. 

Aanst  Surg.  Lorlmar,  M*D,  from  h.  p. 

17  Dr.  Assist  Surg.  do.       55 

Ens.  Wilson,    from  5S  F.  Ens.  vice 

Coomba,  SO  F.  do. 

liant  Rttssdl,  from  Cape  Mount  Rif. 

Lt  viee  Playford,  h.  p.  R.  Afr.  Co. 

lido. 
from  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Bro- 

do.      54 
Ena.  and  Adj.  Monan,  Lt  do. 

J.  O.  Lucas,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Boyd, 

54  F.  15  do. 

C.  R.  Story,  Ens.  by  pmreh.  vice  Beers,      55 

3  F.  16  do. 

Lt  Bamm,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Car- 

den.  rat  1 1  do. 

Ens.  Pogson,  Lt  do. 

H.  Hansel,  Ens.  do. 

Capt  Andrews,  from  46  F.  Capt  vice 

Roberts,  ret  15  do. 

J.  Moore,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Lacy, 

ret  do. 

Bt  Lt-CoL  Sewell,  from  49  F.  Mi^, 

vice  Toney,  48  V.  11  Aug.  1829 

Ens.  Norman,  Lt  vice  Valencey,  dead 

SSept 
W.  Fortmie,  Ens.  vice  Whittan,  3  F. 

8Juncl830 
Gent  Cad.  R.  T.  Edgar,  from  R.  Mil. 

Col.  Ens.  %ice  Norman,  prom.  1 1  do. 
Lieut  Crawfbrd,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Drury,  ret  do. 

Ens.  Brooke,  Lt  do.  • 

S.  B.  Hayes,  Ens.  do. 

Ebs.  Campbell,  Lt  by  purch.  Treve- 

lyan,  ret  15  do. 

T.Forsyth,  Ens.  do. 

J.  F.  Kempt  Ens.  vice  Wilson,  S6  F. 

]6do.       57 
Staff  Ass.  Surg.  Poole,  Ass.  Surg.  18  do. 
Hospb  Ass.  Magiath,  JT.D.  Ass.  Surg. 

vk!e  Walker,  deed  S9  do. 

Ass.  Surg.  Brisbane,  M.D.  from  74  F. 

Am.  Surg.  8  do.       58 

-^— —  Ranken,  from  74  F.  Surg,  vice 

Faman,  dead  11  da 

Capt.  Amaa,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice  Pop. 

ham,  ret  18  do.      60 

J.  Pratt,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Hay,  60 

F.  do. 

Ens.  Knight  Lt  vice  Mosca,  dead    do. 
W.  Clay,  Ens.  dow 

Ens.  Stewart,  from  h.  p.  R.  Afr.  Corps, 

Ens.  vice  Corrigan,  cane.  1 1  do.       62 

O.  M.  White,  Ens.  vice  Barrel,  55  F. 

13  do. 
Hosp.  Asi.  West  J^-^  Ass.  Surg,  vice 

Coleman,  dead  15  do. 

T.  W.  Kirkbride,  Ens.  vice  Bayley, 

cane  8  do. 

Mi^j.  Booth,  Lt.-CoL  vice  Haverfield, 

dead  S9  do. 

Capt  Johnston,  Mi^  da 

Lt  Harris,  Capt  da 

H.  W.  Banbury,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Fits- Roy,  3  F.  Gdi^  da 

Mak  Mackell,  Lt^CoL  by  porch,  vice 

Hon*  H.  C  Lowther.  ret  S5  da 

Ens.  Bayly,  Lieut  vke  Wilson,  dead 

17  Apr. 

Wm,  Evum,  Em,  S9  June 

Lu  WmmU,  Capt  vlet  Aaditws,  33  r. 

15  do. 


15  Jane  1830 
da 


Ens.  Gosselin,  Lt 

J.  Hall,  Ena. 

Capt  Sadlier,  Mi^or,  lyy  purch.  vice 

Badihouse,  ret  11  da 

Lt  Ooidon,  Capt  da 

Ens.  Pyers,  Lt  da 

J.  Sutton,  Ens.  da 

J.  Brice,  Ens.  by  purdi.  vice  Mundy, 

16  F.  15  do. 

MaJ.  Tovey,  flrom  31  F.  Lt.-CoL  vice 

Taylor,  dead  11  Aug.  1839 

Lt-Col.  Sehoedde,  from  h.  p.  Lt-Col* 

▼lee  Tovey,  OS  P.  II  June  1830 
Capt  T.  Smith,  from  h.jB.  Capt  vice 

Bt.  Lt-Coi.  Sewell,  31  P.  11  da 
R.  Ross,  Ens.  Tloe  Lyslar,  6S  F.  13  do. 
Ens.  Hale,  Lt.  by  pureh.  vice  Berch, 

ret  S5da 

6.  Momy,  Ens.  da 

Ens.  O'Brien,  fron  85  F.  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Currie^  ret  8  da 

Capt  Hill,  M14.  by  poieh.  vice  Cup. 

paidge,  ret  11  da 

Lt  Camcgy,  Capt.  da 

Ens.  Warren,  Lt  da 

W.  Slewarti  Ena.  da 

Lt  Johnson,  C^pt  by  pureh.  vice  Fair- 
field, ret  15  da 
Ens.  Boyd,  from  S9  F.  Lt  da 
8.  Reed,  Ena.  da 
Ens.  Wake,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Peck, 

prom.  8  do. 

M.  G.  Matson,  Eos.  da 

M14.  Brook,  Lt-CoL  IS  da 

Capt  Nioolson,  M^  da 

Lt  SInelair,  Capt  da 

Ens.  Fay,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Rose,  ret 

15  da 
F.  J.  Dixon,  Eds.  da 

Lt  Rose,  from  h.  p.  0  F.  Lt       IS  da 

Ouin,  from  h.  p.  SI  F.  Lt        da 

Krefting,  from  18  F.  Lt  do. 

Ena.  Foe,  Lt  da 

—  Ou^ivaniere^  Lt  da 

Boyd,  flrom  Cape  Mount  Rif.  Lt 

13  da 

Denhame.  from  1  F.  Lt  da 

(k>lman,  from  80  F.  Lt  da 

^—  Barrel,  from  40  P.  Lt  da 

Nixon,  from  66  F.  Lt  da 

Fcnwick,  tram  77  P.  Lt  da 

W.  A.  Poppleton,  Ena.  viee  Poe  IS  da 
P.  L.  Campbell,  Ens.  vice  Chaprooiere 

13  da 
Lt  Wilson,  A4).  vke  Goo4all,  res.  a4). 

only  11  do. 

H.  Graham,  Ent.  vIee  Batler,  63  F. 

13  da 
Lt-Gen.  Sir  W.  lagBs.  iCC.fi.  CoU 

vice  Gen.  Sir  H.  Dalrymple^  dead 

16  Apr, 
A.  D.  Mackensie,  Ens.  by  purdu  vice 

ThooDoson,  ret  8  June 

W.  H.  CoUins,  Eim.  vke  Cruice.  6S  F. 

13  da 
Lt  Small,  from  R.  Newf.  Vet  Corps, 

1st  Lt  vIee  Pnrst  pram.  da 

Ena.  Hay,  from  86  I*,  lac  Lieut  vice 

Bmere,  ret  da 

Sd  Lt  Burman,  A<y .  vice  Brelsford,  res. 

MU-only  15  da 

Lt-Col.  Tovey,  from  48  P.  Lt-CoL 

11  da 
Lt  Maodooakl,  Capt  by  parch,  vice 

Bt  Me).  Travers,  ret  da 

Ens.  Coroeld,  Lt  by  pureh.  do, 

Lt  Priee,  flrom  h.  p.  19  P.  Lt    IS  da 

Abell,  from  Sd  W.  I.  R.  Lt      da 

Ens.  WilliamsoD,  Lt  da 

Butler,  from  57  P.  Lt         13  da 

Cooke,  from  SO  F.  Lt  da 

Fhmey,  from  96  P.  Lt  da 

Clark,  from  8  F.  Lt  da 

Lyster,  firom  50  F.  Lt  do. 

Honyman,  flrom  10  F.  Lt         da 

Cruice,  from  58  F.  Lt  da 

Lt  by  puxeh.  viee  Conry, 

if9(la 


prom. 
1>.S.CQfiyB«c«1tea.bv 
VI.  H.  ^-         - 


da 


«ffF. 
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80 
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82 
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V.  L.  Lewef,  Bin.  by  path,  vice  Cor- 

field*  prom.  15  Juno  1850 

Am.  Sorg.  CvUao,  ftom  89  F.  Am.  SoR. 

18  do. 
Gnt  S.  Pftikcr,  fton  h.  p.  CapC  viee 

TwigMtret  t5da 

T.  W.  D.  WUtaB,  Em.  by  pvch.  vice 

W«tern,  prom.  8  do. 

CapC  Wakh,  ftora  h.  p^  CapCTkaPfer- 

ker,  ret  16  do. 

Lt  Rudd)«,  fkooi  h.  p.  19  F.  LC.      do. 
Bm.  Htaly,  LC  by  pindu  viee  Beck- 

liam.  lit  W.  L  R.  8  dow 

T.  Burke,  Ens.  do. 

W.  HemphiU,  Ens.  vice  Nixon,  55  F. 

13  do. 
LL  Hney,  Cut  by  pvch.  TieeSBTth, 

ret  11  do. 

Eni.  North,  Lt  do. 

J.  B.  ParkiiMon,  Ekis.  dob 

W.  C.  Harrii,  Ens.  vice  ReyMsdnn. 

Or.  Ods.  If  da 

Ens.  Flint,  Lt  by  puidu  vice  MiCdidl, 

ret  15  do. 

W.  H.  Roe,  Ebs.  by  piudi.  vice  Mee- 

lean,  ret  do. 

G.  Hamilton,  Eos.  by  poidL  viee  flot 

I6dau 
Lt  Sutton,  Capt  by  porch,  vice  Bladi- 

ford,  ret  11  do. 

Ens.  HaUifkx,  Lt  do. 

St  J.  Munddl,  Ens.  do. 

R.  Bernal,  Ens.bypazch.  TtoeFoiniet, 

prom.  8  do. 

Lt  Forth,  Capt  by  porch,  vice  M*Cal- 

luro,  ret  11  do. 

Ens.  Ind,  Lt  do. 

W.  Brumell,  Ens.  do. 

Assbt  Surg.  Goodwin,  flrom  h.  p.  1  F. 

Assist  Surg.  15  do. 

Capt  Clarke,  Ma\,  rice  Lan^  prom. 

8da 
Lt  Hoare,  Capt  do. 

Eos.  Lloyd,  Lt  do. 

H.  D.  Griffith,  Ens.  vice  Femrfek,  55 

F.  13  do. 

Lt  BowneM,  Capt  by  pureh.  vice  Blay- 

ney,  ret  11  do. 

Ens.  Hopkins,  Lt  do. 

J.Scully,  Ens.  do. 

C.  R.  Raitt,  Ens.  vice  Cotanan,  55  F. 

13  do. 

Ens.  Taylor,  Lt  vice  De  Visroe,  ret 

15  da 
W.  H.  Cope,  Ens.  da 

Ens.  Cliflbrd,  Ltby  pureh.  vice  Blaydct, 
ret  Sda 

W.  H.  C.  Wellesley,  Ens.  by  pureh.  da 
Ens.  Ilyde,  Lt  by  purdt  vice  CMup- 
bell,  ret  11  ^ 

J.  G.  Holmes,  Eos.  da 

Lt  Caulfleld,  Capt  by  pureh.  viee  Bur- 
gess, ret.  8  do. 
Ens.  De  Virroe,  Lt  da 
H.  M.  Scott.  Ens.  by  purdi.  vlet  O'- 
Brien, 53  P.  da 
J.  Clerke,  Ens.  vice  De  Vinae      9  da 

E.  D'Alton,  Ens.  vice  Keatioc,  13  F. 

13  do. 

Capt.  Elmslie,  from  h.  p.  Capt  viee 

Campl>ell,  dead  15  da 

Ens.  and  Adj.  Stubbs,  Lt  tSda 

Lt  Taylor,  Capt  vice  Wightwick,  ret 

11  da 
Ens.  Browne.  Lt  da 

A.  Ramsay,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Sidley,  Capt  by  purdi.  vice  Craw- 
furd,  ret  da 

Ens.  Johnson.  Lt  da 

R.  N.  Carlisle,  Ens.  da 

id  Lt  and  Adj.  Greavei,  1st  Lt    8  da 

F.  C.  Jodrell,  Sd  Lt  by  porch,  vko 
Cunynghain,  7  Dr.  Gds.  11  da 

W.  H.  Ashhurst,  Ens.  by  pordt  vlee 
Cheaxnley,  ret  da 

Lt  Souter,  Capt  vice  Hoiton,  dead 

f  Feb 
Ens.  Martyn,  Lt  do. 

H.  L.  Herbert,  Ens.  11  June 

Lt  W^,  toih.  a  Lt  poyingdtft  vice 


89  F. 


Lt  DowdaD,  Cipt  vice  Sttwart,  dcMl 

f  May,  18S9 

Lt  Naykv,  Adj.  vice  Kenny,  rMb  AdL 

only  11  Juncb  IsS 

90  BM.JanM«,LtvieePlffDt,deMl8Sda 

J.H.  Cotton^  Ens.  by  puich.  viee  JnoM^ 

pioni.  lldob 

9t  Lt  Bayley,  CagL  by  puseh.  vkt  Bmiu 

ret  85da 

Ens.  Lpckhart,  Lt  11  da 

J.  A.  Camegy,  Ens.  da 

93  Lt  Fotok  aom  1  W.  L  R.  U.  flee 

Watt,  h.  p.  1  W.  I.  R.  15  da 

95  £M.RQgen»LtvkeClaytaa,daad 

IB  da 

Gentleman  Cadet  C  P.  Hamiltoa,fr(an 

R.  MIL  Cott.  Ena.  da 

98  H.B.Baicl»y,EiM.vke  Fluey,  88  F. 

I8da 

vf  Ens.  Mdigan,  Lt  by  porch.  vIee  8Mm« 

ret  lldob 

A.  H.  Patisoo,  Ins.  .da 

99  Lt  Momy,  Capt  by  pwch.  vkeDlak* 

ens,  ret  18da 

Ens.  Smyly,  Lt.  da 

G.  CL  Canny,  fiH.  da 

Rifle  Brig.  A.  Stewart,  td  Lt  by  pureh.  vice  Kn- 

too,  -iHUUft.  8  da 

G.  K.  Carr,  Id  Lt  by  porch,  vice  Spoft> 

tiswoode,  Grco.  Gds.  SBda 

RpStCor.  Capt  Wright,  M^  85  da 

King,       da  .da 

Brevet  Lt  Col.  Freeth,  do.  da 

jBrevet  Capt  White,  Qnpt  da 

Lt  Seott,  Capt  da 

1 W.  L  R.Lt  Beckham,  from  66  F.  Gnit  bj 

porch,  vice  Ashe,  let  88  da 

Lt  Wickham,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Me, 

98  F.  15  da 

8  Ens.  Macfiulane,  Lt  vloe  Abell.  88  F. 

13  da 
G.  H.  Mcssiter,  Ens.  vice  Clarke,  dead 

15  da 
W.  a  Whlteombek  Ens.  by  pureh. 

25  da 

Cey.R.R.  Lt  Coofady,  Capt  vice  Van  Kwo^^M^ 

dead  SGNovTim^ 

8d  Lt  Nash,  1st  Lt  da 

H.  Smith,  Sd  Lt  da 

Cep.  M.  R.  Lt  Isaac,  from  h.  p.  Royal  Afiieao 

Corps,  Lt  vice  Russell.  28  F.  1 1 JOM. 

J.  R.  0*aelllyb  Ens.  vtoeBoyd,  55  F. 

Garrisons, 

Lleut.-Gen.  WethenOt  Gov.'oT  BlarkneM  Cmtle* 
vice  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  dead    16  April,  1890 

Ordnance  Department. 

Roy.  Art.  2d  Lt  Franr,  1st  Lt  vice  T.  V.  Wal- 
ker, res.  1  Mar.  1888 
— —  Marlay,  1st  Lt  Dowaon,  dand 

11  April 
Roy.  Bng.  Capt  Smithy  Lt  CoL  vice  Smart  *et 

18MBCh 
2d  Capt  Pringle,  Capt  da 

1st  Lt  BiMMireth,  2d  Capt  da 

2d  Lt  Kaoeker,  Ist  Lt  da 

MiO*  Oen.  Pilkii^ton,  CoL  CoaMa.Tlee 
Mann,  dead  88  da 

Capt  Jones,  Lt  Cot  vice  FlraMf,  lot 

8/one 

2d  Capt  Savage,  Ckpt  da 

1st  Lt  Lewis,  8d  Ckpt  da 

2d  U.  Coddington,  1st  Lt  da 

Capt  Stanway,  Mi^  of  Brig,  to  Bqm. 

and  Miners,  viae  Joom  do. 

Med.Dep.  8d  As.  Surg.  Lucas,  M.a  1st  Asu Soig; 

vice  Chisholm.  ta.  p.  1  ilan. 

A.P.  Mahoo,  2d  As^Sorg.    11  MaRh 

J.  E.  T.  Parnt  2d  As.  Surg.  da 

1st  As.  Sofg;  WbMfltU,  »atf  vtoa  t«BL 

PUBrtdt.'wiu^^^^ ^^\!?^ 
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Medical  Department.  t-l™*;  C  CunibnU«(,  4  Dr.  -ith  Utul.  Poor., 

SdlTAi-SuTi.  Trlranct,  ApWh.  In  Fnrcei,  tiw      —  Siu11,«>  F.  ncdlAirilli  Unit.  Eilon, 

Uummn.  d«d,                             ISJun.  IMU  li.p. 

u^urg.      user.      p.  ■    "*■    '"isd,;        FiUCBMlil.61F.wilhUniLKowIi«.tp. 

Hoip.Ai.M«Blon(l1,fiomh.p.H»i>.Ai.Kiilo.       Toole,  BO  P.  irlth  Lieut.  Tbotnley,  h.  p.- 

■  ""°      ^  i>Rl,  SDr.Cdi.rK.dlKwiUiUnit.TMI- 

B^'li.  CoL'RaJH,  Dc|>'.  Adj.  Cim.  in  U^ 


.  Suri.  CiMai,  10  P.  >IIh  Ai.  Sutz.  Ttctin, 
l/.D.SUff 


To  it  Major  qf  hfatiiry  by  furehea.  Re§ignalion$  and  Relirementi. 

CipU  ScMtIrt,  (rom  6  Dr.  Oil.  II  ia.  ^j^^  cutentli 

To  IvCipliliiqf  Infantry  by  purehait.  CltiMBti,  3  Dr.  Qdt" 

Lt  P«k,  from  as  P.  8  do.  Huiein,  7  do. 

Ciinrcie,  ftdid  «  Dr.  do.  '1<M-  H.  C.  LovlheT,  tl  F. 

Il»*ill.  fidm  t  i  Dr.  do.  Fruer,  B.  EDg. 

Nejil,  (rain  16  Dr.  IS  dik  DmiUii,  h.  p.  IB  F. 


En.  Wstini,  fntm  e(  F.  ' ''  d^  Caplttni. 

FownM,  from  71  F.  do,  U^rs-orTilehtleld,  Or.Odt. 

TeeKUIe,  from  U  F.  lido.  Bitnn'i  6  Dr.  Gdi. 

•niiader-mnilionelLU<-lnatli.iieti.aagirTviig  h^  m.  H.  Oniln,  3F.  &H. 

In  a  RtxI'tKl  of  '"e  Lint,  icAiuc  CDnmiiiloo  Blilr,  3  P. 

ar(*l(«/U(A(v«n-18iW,A.iMDi™rf«(prwio-  COUItivM,  do. 

OnfcrV  (AtfiW  Kt.  IKS6,  St  J^,  9   F. 

To  ii  Ciiii(fll«  of  /B/a»rru.  CllBlon,  W  F. 

Lt.Funt.ftnm5u|J.  ''     ■*       5  June  IB.TO  Cud„,  30  F. 

Walih.  fiumt*  F.  11  do.  lobwtKdo. 

Am«,  from  3i  P.  IS  do.  ""■■»■  *»  f. 

Exchanges.  psKVf''' 

Lt.  Col.  Micdonold,  1*  F,  "llh  Lt.Col  ilon.  M.  SmTth.'GSF! 

C  Lowiher,  h.  ii.  II  F.  BUckranl,  «9  F. 
»  ynilhjm,  3(1  P.  nnhLt.  CoL  NicVlo,  M-CnUuni.Ti  F. 

h.  11.  iti««.n«  an  p 

AnwTl,9SF.m 

Kti.  U«loi>|  S 

Cipt..  Ilatlil,  IG  Dt.  r».  .IW.  with  ClipL  Lowe.  Rw,  W  F. 

b.  p.  Dickon,--- 

■"Kh..  G.  Upton.  CO  F.  with  (.'apt.  Bigot, 

— — ■'Duran,62F.-llhBl.M.j.Tr.Tn.,h  ^  simp™ 


.tCol.Dro-       BlInKU.MP. 


P-!TF. 


dilT.  nith  Cpt.  B.  A. 


ItH,  M  P. 

uVinll'r.  1i.  pNa  F, 
A,  Lotiiliirley,  St  F.  williCipt.  Fi^rfleld,  ^oIol'aiF.'^^' 

^H^wirm-:^^.'dS.^ffi'c!p!!Svfi;  ¥to!i™fh.''p.  79  F 

-:Sr5f'"'''"  '■  '"■  '"■  "*  '^-'-  """-  S?'n*!^  C^d. 

— .Collhunl,!)9F.  rM.  diK  vHh  Capt  Yro.  w"  inf.,  hl^j;  S  p. 

FlnltOY,  Gr.Gdi.  with  Cipt  J.  «aro.  of  £i'!?l\?;i!; V^  «  p 

-j-_ To-npWn., 3i F.  .«. diff.  -10. C.pl. Pop-  BSSlei;,^;.?!  «  F. 

~^'!:^Tl"  ^-  ™'  ""^  "'*  '^"*-  ""^  ^'^:^:t^v: 

-^pltejf,  M  F.  r«.  JiK  «llh  Cpt.  Dick-  j'^^j'^".  t,  ^  IS  £'. 

-^M«Joo.ld,  6i  F.irlth  Copu  T-lKf.  h.p.  n'o'i.U.^T. Yoi.?Hn. 

"i^iT*-  *"^  *'■  ""■  ""^  ""■  '^'p'-  ^"^^  ui^iiu;  t  I''w«ic« 

-aj^flgvert,  e  Dr.  rw.  i,a.  »llh  QptO-  S«ni™,^i.p.GniIU 


Promoliwu,  Appoinlmeiitt,  j 


Jmk.,I..^WDr. 
Liiii.,li.p.llF. 

£.?f';^w«T 

Canceflnf. 

MJikea.'llI'D.SuirCa. 

Cotrtg»n.39F.        ''*'''^' 
BiTky,  11  F. 

Memoranda. 

.        T^>»id(rw.i(fo«{qffccrl».KtMgU>Mll> 

P.gm«Ur. 

Hrtl«  /™-  l>u  Str,^  bythtBtk^  tAMfc 

CipL  DLun,  Ra  LlM,  t  n.  VH.  BM. 

AptlhKUS 

Cpl.  U-<}u«.  h.  p.  Cuud^  F«dUM. 

NortOT,  h.  p. 

The  a«Ui  of  Milor  D..M  OrH>n>.  « Iba  brif. 

U^(o^,h.^!flF. 

i?«£SSE»- 

JULY. 

MtfRorandum. 

WAR-Orrin,  lid  July,  KM. 

.  J^f*  King  (u.  b«»  plcual  I 

ratoce  Sir  Robeit  TboiOM  Wil™,  Kt.  U>  hit  nnk  »  ]S^fOnm\ 

Hi.M«JiHlV  Hm  bwn  fuiUiH 

E£sr 

Kt.  be  piomoicil  to  the  tank  of 

To  be  Field'JUarshala  in  the  Army, 

Sii  Aluitd  Cluke,  Q.C.B.  7  F. 

RL  Hod.  Sir  Sunod  HulM,  O.C.H.  6S  F.  Oor.  oT  CI 


To  be  General*  in  the  Army. 


Lini-Gntrali. 
It  J.  D.  DnxuhUn,  BL 
(m.  PrafeglF. 


ilr  Hmnr  Wude,  K.C.B.  G 

ton.  IKiTid  Lalie.  frnni  1§ 
lohD  Hinnm  Kerr,  rrom 


Tbomu  ScMt,  bom  91  F. 

To  be  Lieutenant- Generate  in  the  Army. 


Chriit-'chowM,  TS  F. 


In  John  FicciuD,  Cmm  l<  F. 
D.  Evl  of  Gimwd 

W.  Ken.  CUntoD,  Q.C.B.  Si 


Hf/iiOf-Geiurau. 
John  Hum(iW.  H.  Eng. 

Gibrid  Gwdon 


Tho!  NiMloB  WrndtiiD], 


Lcwii  Mnhciin 


Maior-Gnwoli. 
ilmihoun  Orul,  K.C. 

Sir  Jai.  LycD,  iLc.B.  ud 

I.  Orde,  rmin  Ule  99  F. 


[ainatua.litimSIF. 

.  Ei.il"c  Cvjttoid,  tiom  Oi 

InNTho.  Edw.  Capd,  from  Cii;i 
Od.. 
ir  IV.  Shdidu,  Br  from  f  i>l'li1 

Godfnir  B«U  Hundi,  bou  1 1. 


jir  R.  W.  U  Cal:«glMi,  K. 

.971'. 

Iu>  KBUe.  K.C,B.  91  F. 

:;.  T.  Bnofurd,  3  Ol. 

::wnpbeU 

lUirmr.  fiom  *  Dr. 

Eul  of  Canrnlh,  franao  F. 


i  BunhuTT.  1 
M  Ncrt.  f m 


\iitQ.  \>»ikiimito»ffii.^  **• 


Promolioiu,  AppovdmtnU,  |r& 
To  be  Majar-GmeraU  in  the  Army. 


[S-pt 


Hwh  Goufh,  Kl.  h.  r.  Unit 

I.  UudaadT,  Coldit.  tid.. 

moo  Moor.  K  F. 

d.  PllkincWB,  ta.  p.  t  CeyL  B 


Ju.  Lomftx,  h.  p*  60  Fp 
J.  W.SItigh.  II  Di. 

Ala.  NabiU.  h,  n.  Q.  M.  G.  1 
W.  a.  Div),  h.  p-TGd.  Bd. 
C.W.  Mmwell.Ti.  p.  91  V. 


Rob.  Owen,  h.  p.  Uml- 
*   1.  R.  NoROU,  Rifle  Brig. 

.  Bnue,  61  P. 

.FluGenM,  TOF. 

'^''"^  ta^H.!  AiLinil 
hrBm).  cafton.  b.  p.  UnU 

i.suircotju. 

oRDu.h,  p.Uii^     "^ 
JobnBiawD,  KL13DI. 


lliinU,  B.  lUU 


..un.  Hu|hArtntlmo(.b.|bSIF. 
Sir  RoMrt  AitmlBat,  K.C.B.  h. 
"-     «. 

ikton  L'EiCmft,  do. 

Sirb.  K.  B.  Wa; .  Kt.  h.  p.  I  R. 
Vet  Bd. 
Ic  Jo.  Ddu^Im.  K.CB.  b.  p. 

iDbD  Vlissa,  h.  p.  UnUt. 
—  ii.H>d)ca,h.p.  IIF. 
W.  P.  Cirnl,  Kt.  IIF. 
Hon.  Ell  KtD.  Hodtaiat,  K. 
:.B.  h.  p.  1  crack  LJ^  Inf. 
i<c.  >t  Wu. 
GfO.  Etd«.  Kl.  Lt  Got.  of  SI 

WUloivhbT  CMUn,  H  P. 

Jobs  HiDlMUTi'ai'  Gii*- 


Ta  be  Colonels  m  the  Army. 


Llnt^CalimiU. 


Molviieux  MuHlcHi,  h.  p.  37  F. 
Sll  Fn.  H.  DDVle,  Bt.  L  p.  54  F. 

Dep.U.oftowti 
Henry  Vonge,  h.  p-  63  Fh 
Wm.  oniT.li.p-IF. 
Edw.  Du)ey,  56  F. 
J.  Rich.  Wud.Pmn.AH 


John  Jnhuitan,  h.  p.  UllHlt* 


CbTlM.H«iiiltoD,  nF. 

Wo.  Wllllimi  Blike,  h,  p. 
SicE.  MIlH.  KUUSF. 
Ora,  TttHUJe,  I  Dr.  OdM. 
W.  H.  K.  Enklnr,  h.  p.  „.__ 

Levy 
an.  /u.  Rtertf,  h.  p.  IT  F.  LL 


Inr  D«a.  Gar.  of  Sc  Uawi 
Sll  Jh.  WilHD,  K.CB.  h..     _ _      _. 

F.  Rich.  (iDudi 

SiiJ.Hiy,K.C.B.*DdK.C.aR^H.  C  E.  v 


Inn  CuylcT,  h.  p.  bipc  R. 


Un,t,-C€t<imi±. 
n  FiHdj,  b.  p.  1  Gu.  ■& 
Ilia  A.  Vlgomi,  »  P. 
Ju.  A.  Hope,  K.C.B.  a  P.  O. 
Hob.  John  Hurey,  Kt.  k  fh 


H.  ffoona™'.  p.  Elmg.  F^ne. 
■■-DlyJohn.  h.p.  Uiua. 
^luid  Annioooe,  U  F. 

Ficderirk  statin,  K.Cl.  kp. 

jiujil  Goddifd  tlarr,  <kL 
Fdix  SiolUi,  KL  R.  Bh. 

Hwy  OddAiMh, 


PruKii  Skelly  Tidr.  I.  F 


.  1  Greek  LI.  IbL 

im.  odi. 

ylmer,  h.  p.  9  F. 

a,  Ute  at  It.  Mi 

lt»lddl,  Al.  9ll.  M.  Cci 


a.  b.jkM 


HniDt.  h.  p.  cuBd.  Volb  * 

o»|w5.''f.  PiLNapMr,  h.  p.  13  p. 

tobn  Dol^,  h.  p.  Uniil. 

MuUD  Moday.  Tit  F. 

" — f  DiubeHT,  b.  p.  ■}  F. 
llai  Meieer.  J  P.  bdk  i 
Mile.Mlliiun,rokUl.G- 
iReere,  h.  p.UiuUt. 


lib,  ta.  p.  itt 


p.  MP. 
-  MP. 


To  be  Aides-de'Cmtp  to  Ike  Eng, 

wan  Iht  rant  nf  Colnd  tn  Oa  Army. 

Uni.-Ciilmdi.  i-i™'  -»-~i~.  J. 

r  Roben  Gudioer,  K.CB.  &  TI 


^Hwtrd  Wfnymrd,  Ono.  Oit.' 

Jtaet  Fergaaoa,  JiF. 


Wm.  Bnnbenotii  3S  P.    ABdmrCna^.  HI  P. 


DalrirmpU^  BL 

RqrngU,    KtiOeoTFTti^taf^^ 
tup-SiP  T    "—  '-  "—  - 

truiuiaSndt,  S1 


inWeiiiyii.lkp.MF. 

,    „, ,    — Flt»<:bueiia,  H.  p.  UMt, 

K.CH.b.p.SiF.  \    D<(.  Ad].  Oes,  Is  ilu>atca 


Jobs  Uoett,  n  "  ' 
Juan  iaian.h.  p.  IS  Dr. 
ChulaMilan.^n.SP. 


Pnmotitmf,  Appoiatme»t$,  Ifo. 
To  be  LieutauuU-  Colimeh  in  tke  Army. 


MuWEtl  CTIoH,  h.  p.  I  Ou.  Bn. 

Mitlhtu  Rjan.  h.  p.  Uiuu. 


Wm.  Hut  Liptlle.  h.  |i. »  p. 
Tbomu  Hall.  h.  s.  U  Dt. 
J«niH  I^il,  h.  p.  21  F. 
Hvk  Anthonr  Boioai  93  F. 

Henry  While.  X  F. 
Edwurd  CirlfiHi,  h.  >  fifi  F. 

PVrtrt  CimpbeH.  h.  p.  SJ  r. 

J™^te,  H  F^ 
Ala.  ToiB,  b.  p.  1  Ok.  Bm. 


'm.  Vioctol,  Pcnn.  At  Q.  M. 

bo.  Sjim.  Nlcoilh  h!  p. »'  F. 
eniiu'Kelly,  II  F. 


nu*  Poato  OUn.  fa.  p.  B8  P. 
Edw.  T.  FiUGcnlil,  h.  p.  II F. 

~»TlaPiiitl,lLp.  <H^. 

I.  sir. 


M^jtn. 
loha  BradWi,  h.p.lC(TL  R. 
HkhHd  JoH,  h.  p.  Bl  F. 
■-*-  CKnpbeU,  h.  p.  Vpdt  U. 

Don.  M'Nlel,  li.  p.  Cap*  Rsit. 

a.  a.  Th-.it«,  S.  p.  i7  F, 
•r.  s*H,  R.  Nnf.  f K.  comp. 

,  Bircbim.CElLRIOelUl. 

ui  ColtMri,  h.  p.  10  F. 

nt  HUUud;^  p.  4  p. 

IILKm,  b.p.JGu.  Bd. 

UaduT.  h.  p.  I  Ir.  Bitg. 
SmH  Biiin,  h.  p.  Uuu. 
NMh.  Hm.  bflMi,  R.  Mb. 


B  HORtl.  h.  p.  Umii. 

BMi.  njxMoR,  h. j.  Dtp.  sur 

Du.  0*Doiufbut,  h.  p.  I  Qu. 


Rob.  TCRT,  h.  p.  «1  P.     TlHiB 
AM.  ■  lilttl 

,„ I.  T,  WMu,  h.p,  (r.irr.  pbo. 

if  ABgclo,  h.  p.  Hnf  Mkn  IknH  b.  p.  11  P. 


To  ht  Mufart  in  the  Armjf. 

DodiMb.  IS  p. 

Cnwfticd.  R.  An. 

'.Ooidin,    ilo. 

PlIchB,  B.  Uu. 

, Hm*.       do. 

T.  L.  Lawnaa,  H.  Mir.  tut. 


B.  Hiirhlde.  11 F. 

J.  BcM,  »'P. 
F.  Hialky,  «  P 
J.  H.  Pmlpfc  SI  F. 

C.  C.  Dauev.  it.  Art. 


K.  CoUfy.  R.  Har. 
'.  Nonh,  fiS  p. 


B.  King.  R.  Alt 
-r.DTlaiiM.do. 
.JiM,  10  P. 
.  D.  Olda,  R.  Em 
FitiO«»d,  §F. 
H.Banuti,40F. 
.L<nli,Ow*MD« 

.  Dlnm,  R.  Brw. 
.  UammtlL  MF. 
.DuwnuWP. 

.'r^oXlLAn.' 


W.  H.  Slide,  R.Ed(. 
W.Wyl.l(,l{.An,  ' 

V.  'liuttaim.  Ceylon  RtBa  H^. 
W.  Tiyli»,R.W. 
J.  Hirpet.  H.  En^ 

G.  MlfphcTfOD,  99  F. 


"udu,  H.  Wijg.Tr. 


»  Di.  Lt.  Col  K  the      1>  Dr.       H. 
16  JolJ.  1"- 
Md,   LL 


nufiih.  *ke  Du  Pra.  let. 
Hub.  H.  ChabnmdetoT,  Car.  a^  Sub- 
LL  da. 

1>.  Cot.  9uani«k,  LI.  by  punh.  *i«  Bto- 

L.  Place,  Cot.  do. 

Vet.  Suri.  Sdiiocdei,  riom  l3Dr.V^ 

Cor.  and  Mi.  !>Ukry.  'u.  m  do. 

LI.  Shaddoi.  Capt.  b;  piucb.  il«  Hm, 


IiIIgbi.  Sir  I 
lis  «i  J.  O 


Coc.  and  Adt-  Laary,  Lb  19  do. 

ttom  11  Df.  Col/ik*  Fd.  Hu.  EkI 
of  MaKouR,  dand  IH  Ji^ 

LL  Douglai,  Capt.  bypBieb.ila  Han- 

ror.CnoMi,  LL  d^ 

D.  L.  CamiHicU,  Got.  do. 

li.BH.indLl  RldiMa,  U-andO^tii 


50» 
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^ 


Gren.  GiU.  Hosp.  As.  CatoD,   As.  Suiff.  vice  Pik- 
ford,  ret.  6  July  1830 

Ens.  and  Lt  Fiti  Roy,  Adj.  Tice  Ver- 
non, res.  Adj.  only  16  do. 

3  F.  Ods.   • Burton,  Lt.  and  C«pt»  ^ 

purch.  vice  Keppel,  ret.  6  doi. 

Ens.  Flu  Roy,  from  43  F.  Ens.  and  Lt. 

do. 

Lt  and  Capt.  Colville,  Capt.  and  LN 

Col.  by  purch.  vice  Ebringtoo,  ret.  do. 

Ens.  and  Lt  Moncitefftf,  Lt.  and  Capt 

Hon.  C.  H.  Dillon,  Ens.  and  Lt      do. 

Lt  and  Capt  Digby,  Capt.  and  Lt.  Col. 

by  purch.  vice  Hall,  ret  sO  do. 

Ens.  and  Lt  Taubman,  Lt  and  Capt 

R.  F.  B.  Rushbrooke,  Ens.  and  Lt  do. 

7  F.  Capt  Faiquharson,  Mi^.  by  purch.  vice 

Bell,  prom.  S9  June 

Lt  La  Touche,  Capt  do. 

Ensign  Coltman,  from  h.  p.  Lt       da 

13  Em.  Edwards.    Lt   by   purch.   vice 

Blackwell,  prom.  do. 

R.  G.  Hughes,  Ens.  do. 

19  Lt  Bums,  Capt.  vice  Gurwood,  prom. 

fO  July 

SI  W.  H.  Dufl*.  2d  Lt  by  parch.  Tice  Hon. 

J.  Sinclair,  prom.  6  do. 

53  W.  L.  WiUoughby,  3d  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Lord  H.  Beauderk.  87  F.  ]6do. 

54  Lt  Harris,  Capt.  vice  Hon.  C.   T. 

Monckton,  dead  11  May 

Ens.  Brown,  Lt  do 

Gent  Cadet  H.  Farrant,  from  R.  Mill 

ColL  Ens.  9  July 

33  Cor.  Stanford  from  h.  p.  12  Dr.  Ens. 

vice  Tully,  res.  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Magrath,  M.D.  Aitist 

Surg,  vice  Walker,  dead      29  June. 
Ens.  Williamson,  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Miller,  ret.  16  July 

F.  Todd,  Ens.  do. 

M  As.  Surg.  Hendrick,  M.D.  Dram  h.  p. 

63  F.  As.  Surg.  20  do. 

36  Capt  Smith,  from  49  F.  Capt  vkeBdU 

ret  6  do. 

Lt  Wake,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Mit- 
chell, ret  16  do. 

Ens.  Nugent,  Lt.  do. 

J.  Fleurv,  Ens.  do. 

37  W.  Q.  Ward,    Ens.   by  porch,  vice 

O'Beime,  ret  6  do. 

38  Lt  Vernon,  Paym.  vice  Grant,  dead 

9dou 
41  H.  Greville,  Ens.  vice  Kirkbride,  oanc. 

do. 

43  Ma}.  Booth,  Lt  CoL  vice  Haverfiek!, 

dead  29  June 

Capt  Johnston,  MaJ.  do. 

Lt.  Harris,  Capt  do. 

H.  W.  Bunbury,  Ens.  vice  Fits  Roy, 

5  F.  Gds.  do. 

Enr.  Sanders,  Lt  vice  Thomas,  Adj. 

16  July 
Gent  Cadet,  J.  T.  W.  Jones,  IVom  R. 

Mil.  Coll.  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Thomas,  Adj.  vice  Harris,  prom. 

do. 
41  EnB.  Bayly,  ILt.   vice  Wilson,  dead 

17  Apr. 
Wm.  Evans,  Ens.                     29  June 

49  Capt.  Conry,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Smith,  36  F.  6  July 

61  Ens.  Gioster,  Lt  vice  fiurslem,  dead 

18  Feb. 
Gent  Cadet  R.  Aldridge,  ttam  R.  Mill. 

Col.  Ens.  9  July 

62  Ens.  Best,  Lt.  by  porch,  vice  Conry, 

prom.  29  June 

D.  S.  Cooper,  Ens.  do. 

64  Ens.  Douglas,  Lt.  by  porch,  vice  Da> 

vidson,  ret  20  July 

W.  J.  James,  Ens.  do. 

67  E.  H.  MoxUmer,  Ens.  ^  parch,  vice 

Hon.  G.  A.  Craven,  8  Dr.  6  do. 

SerJ,  Mnj-  W^  Fi»*ier  from  77  F.  Adi. 

Mnd  Ens,  vice  DevereU^  res.  Adt.  oidy 

16  do. 

1^.  need,  Lt.  Col  by  purch.  vice 

_  Hawkins,  ret,  SO  do. 


Bt  Lt  Co*  M'Doogal,  from  h.  p.  Mid. 

vice  Marshall,  Insp.  Fd.  OK  of  MiL 

In  Nova  Sootia  16  inly  18S0 

81  Eos.  CUflbrd,   Lt.   by  paicli.    vtoa 

Blaydes,  ret  S9  JuM 

W.  H.  Wellesley,  las.  dow 

8S  Bt  MsJ.  Finnaa,  Mi^.  vka  Oiasl. 

prom.  SO  Jaly 

Lt.  Latham,  Capt.  do. 

84  Capt  Clarka.ftoinii.p.GBpC.TleeOa- 

vica,  prom.  do. 

Hon.  N.  H.  C.  Massey,  Ua},  by 

purch.  vice  Rowan*  ret  16  do^ 

Lt  Hassard,  Capt  do. 

2d  Lt  Thomson,  IsC  Lt  do. 

—  Lord  H.  Beauderk,  tnm  S5  P. 
2dLt  do. 

90  J.  H.  CoUoo,  Ens.  by  paidu  vieo 

James,  prom.  S9  Jona 

91  Cant  Mahon,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vlee 

Heam,  ret  SO  July 

95  Ens.  Rocen,Lt.  vice  ClavtoB,  dead  do. 

Gent  Cadet,  C  P.  Handuoo,  flroa  R. 
MiL  OoU.  Ens.  do. 

98  H.  D.  Cowper,  las.  by  pni^  vica 

Blackiston,  ret  do. 

RiileBric.G.  K.Carr,  SdLtbypvidi.TieaSpot- 
tiswoode,  OieB.  Ods.  S9  do. 

Ckuriions. 

GcB.  R.  Loid  HUl,  O.C.B.  ^  QXIH.  Gov.  at 
Plymouth,  vieeFidd  Massliai  Sail  Hateout, 
dead  18JaDel8K> 

Oen.  W.  lail  Cathcait,  K.T.  Oov.  of  HalJ«  viee 
HiU  do. 

OvC.  Griffiths,  h.  p.  91  F.  Foit  Mi^  Newf.  vice 
Campbell,  ret  6  July 

Ordnance  D^Huimeni. 

R.  Art  isk  Lt  Morgan,  Sd  Gspt.  Tiea  Km» 
h.  p.  30  Jona  1830 

Sd  Lt  Wards,  1st  Lt  do. 

Sd  Capt.  Ghflsney,  Capt.  Tlee  Bt  Mai. 
Oresne,  superseded  3  July 

1st  Lt  Warda,  Sd  Cipt  do. 

Sd  Lt  Tytkr,  1st  Lt  do. 

Vet  Surf.  Perdval,  from  6  Dr.  Vet 
Suig.  vioe  Coward,  h.  pw  9  do. 

Sd  Lt  Theouui,  1st  Lt  vice  Faarccb 
dead  4do. 

R.  Eng.  Sd  Capt  Waters,  Capt  tiea  A.  Thom- 
son, dead  Sldob 

IstLt  Streatfldd,  Sd  Cut  do. 

Sd  Lt  Bailey,  let  Lt  do. 

Capt.  Hustler,  Lt  GoL  vlea  Vtognuz. 
6Md  9do. 

Sd  Capt  Prince,  Capt  SS  do. 

IstLt  Portiock, Sd  Capt  do. 

Sd  Lt  Dcnlson,  1st  Lt  dow 

Staff. 

M4  OCB.  John  MaodonaM,  Cohsnd  oT  the  67th 
RMtoT  FOot  to  be  Adi.Gsn.  to  the  FoiecsbTiee 
U.  Osn.  Sir  Herbert  Taykir,  O.C.H. 

27July,1830 

CoL  Geo.  ntadareoee,  (Aide-de^Camp  to  tbe 
Kli^f)  to  be  Dep.  A4|.  Gen.  vioe  wU^  Oea. 

Lt  CoL  Lovd  C.  Fiti  Roy,  Dep.  A4|.  Geo.  in  Ma^ 
dllerranean,  vioe  Raitt,  res.  S9  Jaaa 

Mil). MarshaU, from  79 F.  Insp.  FiddaoTMIL 
In  Nova  Scotia,  with  rank  of  Lt  Col.  in  the 
Army,  vice  M'Dougall,  79  F.  16  July 

Bt  Lt  Col.  Bcrcsford,  fkom  Staff  in  N.  America. 
Perm.  Assist  Qua.  M.  Gen.  vice  Broka,  Depw 
Qua.  M.  Gen.  in  Nova  Sootia  SOdo. 

M^  Broke,  Perm.  Assist  Qua.  M.  Gen.  Dep.  Qua. 
H.  Oen.  m  Nova  Scotia,  with  rank  of  Lt  Col. 
In  the  Aimy,  vice  Berasfovd  do» 

Hospital  Staff. 

Stair  Assist  Surf.  Rdd,  from  h.  p.  Assist  Surg; 

vice  Maarath,  33  F.  29  June,  1830 

Hoq».  Assut  GoidoBb  from  h.  p.  Ho^  Assist  vlea 

Hunter,  S  P.  SS  do. 

— »—  M'Gicfor, from  h.^  Hosp.  Assist 

iikcll«rt«%<IV. dok 


j\ 
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UMllaelttd,  Bl.  Lt.  CoL  SUnlcf.  h.  p.        ^       I  Jul}  lOO 

K«>.  B(D, ban 7  F.  UJuh.U..      iimli.fc. 

-^— DuValMt,(nimC(TURtaeRc|L       W- 
i<  Cqplaliu  of  Iii/iuir]i  ty  pircksM. 
-*,  ifomMF.  MJ 


-i,b.p.13F. 


Bta^'wdl,  n 


IDr.Cda. 
—  UKOnic.  Mom  10  Hi. 

Ihl.SoMi.liaaltF. 


T»  H  K^ari  <g  Ij^atr^  wUlw^  mrtluut. 

BE.  Lt.  Col.  CocEuiH,  Imn.  Fldd  O.  «  MIL  In 

NonScotli  UbH 


Cipt.8IQBlaUD,SSF.wllh  Oft.  MttiAril,  lb  ft 

c's-PhilUmsr.  wlthCifbPBdq,b.f> 

R.SurCnT*- 
AiytniaMr,CTF.wWllC>ffcW»p».h.f 


Bt.Lt.  CoL  Gi 

Tb  ■■dcnvi 

■^MaUmi  m „. 

<«A(dCgMaltitoai. 


Sttiiliin.MF.  »ltt5»».ll»wiimill.  >.J- 

Km  M  F.  VIA  CqiTottMB.  Kf-Mt. 

AMtaC.  Sar»  CaUi,  U  F.  >lik  UIM.  Smf.  (MA 


Bl.  Lt.  CoL  D'AguUit.  h.  p.  Bl  F.  '"32      '^^'^-  ''^"'~ 

SltaCuBpbaU,  BaR.li.it,SF.do. 

^^— ^^—  ChuntdU,  n.  a,  do. 

H.O.Smltli,  h.  p.  da  

Snodpoi,  h.  Th  t^xL  OC  do.      IWU,  b.  p.  UnUt.  Dap.  A4K  0»- >>  »«!»■ 


Lord  J.  T.  H.  SoDont,  h.  p>  Wjt 

— ^ ^  Dtak*.  Ptnn.  Aairt.  QwulLOo.  do. 

■  Tt  ht  trnjeri  tf  I<ifk1rv.  TnUr,  M  F. 

Bt.LI.CDlPoiUr,lL.^aW.t:B.  ejiir 


H»£fl.  «  F. 

W..  fa.Vai»T.B«rt.li.p.Uo^ 

[■yoll,  h.  p.  1!  Dr. 
Puluon,  h.  p,  «  F. 

Flu  OMM,^.  p.  Jl  P. 
Adami,  h.  p.  m  F. 
Ouadu,  b.  p.  »  F. 

CdDfaiu. 
UcDlcUh,  16  A. 

St  Clair.  Cno.  CiU 

Sffl-Sf.'- 

ifi,,,',' 

Cornili  ttd  EnMlpu. 

Dlioo,  UuVvm-Bb. 

um-i"e,''37F. 

Bt  lU).  W.  GtMM,  R.  Alt. 

lagB,  h.  ».  >T  F. 
r,h.p.lCt)LR«Gl' 

HamrUr-Umiler. 
rrmk  h.  p.  R.  York  Rai«a> 

G<to*T>  h'  P-  IS  Or. 


4nfnu,  iLp. 


L  ThonHqr,  11  F.  I  Eiu.  KliUddt.lir.i 
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Alpiiabetical  List  op  Scotch  Bakkruftcies,  anitounoed  between  the  Ist  May  and 
dOth  July,  1830,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Anderson*  George,  insurance  broker  and  solicitor, 
Inverness. 

Anderson,  John,  insurance  broker  and  writer  to 
the  sig^net,  Eklinburgh. 

Anderson,  Peter,  insurance  broker  and  account- 
ant, Inverness. 

BaiUie,  Alexander,  grocer  and  spirit  dealer,  Ca« 
nongate. 

Burns,  John,  and  Co.  distillers  at  Avongien,  and 
John  Burns,  residing  at  Avonglen,  and  Archi- 
bald Burns,  residing  at  Millbeugh,  the  indivi- 
dual partners  of  that  company. 

Camduff,  Robert,  manufacturer,  Glasgow,  sole 
partner  of  Robert  Camduff  and  Co.  manufac- 
turers. 

Davidson,  Jonathan,  ironmonger,  Edinburgh. 

Davidson,  Robert,  shoemaker,  Edinburgh. 

Dunlop,  Thomas,  farmer  and  cattle  dealer,  Homs- 
hill,  Cadder  parish. 

Fraser.  Hugh  Montgomerie,  formerly  a  partner 
of  the  late  firm  of  Hugh  Montgomerie  Fraser 
and  Co.,  merchants,  Greenock,  and  now  mer- 
cStmnt  and  clerk,  Glasgow. 

Gardner,  George,  of  his  Mi^tVs  Customhouse, 
Leith,  and  insurance-broker,  Edinburgh. 

Glover,  William,  merchant  and  cooper,  Leith. 

Gordon,  Alexander,  fish^nirer,  Cromarty,  now  in 
London. 

Grant,  George,  merchant,  Cullcn. 

Grieve,  Robert,  and  Co.  merchants,  Glasgow,  and 
of  Robert  Grieve,  merdiant  there,  sole  partner 
of  that  company. 

Falconer,  George,  and  Company,  curriers,  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  George  Falconer  and  William  Kil- 
patrick,  the  individual  partners  thereof. 

Hamilton,  Robert,  bookbinder  and ,  statkmerr 
Rose  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Hardie,  Alexander,  shipowrKT,  Greenock. 

Hill,  David,  merchant  and  trader,  Dundee. 

Hunter,  Robert,  and  Co.  distillers,  Lochgilphead,, 
and  Robert  Hunter  and  Gilbert  Beith,  partnera 
of  said  company,  as  individuals. 

Jollie,  James,  ()erfumer  and  merchant.  Stirhng. 

Kerr.  James,  merchant,  insurance  broker  and 
shipowner,  Glasgow,  carrying  on  business  there 
under  the  firm  of  James  Rerr  and  Company. 

King,  John,  senior,  bleacher  at  Arkliston. 

Laing.  Robert,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Lane,  Wiiliami  and  Company,  merchanta,  Leith,. 


and  of  Timothy  Lane,  an  iadiTidaal  pertacf  of 
said  Company. 

M 'Arthur,  John,  cattle-dealer,  grasier,  and 
fleaher,  residing  at  Balintyre,  near  InTerary. 

M'Dermid,  John,  hosier  and  merchant*  Eoin- 
bttigh. 

M*In^re,  John,  and  M'lntyre,  Donald,  cattle 
dealers  and  gruien,  Glenmachiie,  near  Oban. 

Miteliell  and  Robinson,  merdurats,  Leith,  at  a 
company,  and  of  Thomas  Mitchell  and  WUUani 
Edward  Robinson,  as  individuals. 

M'Kay,  James,  merchant  and  agent,  Aberdeen.  * 

Piddiu  and  Co.,  James  Pidding  and  Ca,  G. 
R.  Pidding  and  Co..  and  J.  and  O.  Piddlaf , 
merchants  in  Edinburgh,  Alloa,  and  Hadding- 
ton, and  James  Smedley  PiMing,  and  George 
Rayinond  Pidding,  merchants,  EdlnbuTgh,  tSe 
individual  partners  of  these  several  Compniiea. 

Ritchie,  John,  merchant,  Greenock,  after warda 
carryini;  on  bnaineu  in  Liverpool  nader  t!ie 
firm  of  Ritchie  and  Morrice,  and  at  Port-au- 
Prince  aqder  the  firm  of  Mtlniy  and  Ritchie 
now  residing  in  Greenock,  and  aole  furrivteg 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Milroy  aad  Rftdiie. 

Scott  and  Gienny,  cabinetmakers  and  uphokter- 
ers,  Aberdeen,  and  of  Alexander  Dick  Scott  and 
James  Glenay,  as  individuab  and  oiUy  paitaen 
of  said  firm. 

Shanks,  Walter,  linger,  merdhant,  and  portioDer, 
Glasgow. 

Smith,  George,  architect  aad  builder,  Edinbuigh. 

StFBchan,  Ralph,  distiller,  and  dealer  in  tpiriti  in 
Leith. 

Rankine,  Jdhn,  baker,  Tradcaton  of  Glasgow. 

Roxburgh  and  Company,  merchants,  Glasgow,  as 
a  company,  and  of  Adam  Roxburgh,  roerchaQt 
there,  the  sole  individual  partner  of  nid  Com- 
pany, as  an  individual. 

Telfer,  James,  and  Company,  late  tbnber-mer- 
ehants  in  Ayr,  and  James  Telfer  and  Alexander 
Bell,  the  individual  partners  of  that  Company. 

The  company  carrying  on  business  as  distillers 
and  maltsters,  hardheads,  Leith,  under  the 
tirm  of  Ralph  Strachan,  and  Ralph  Strachan 
and  Robert  Stradian,  both  distillers  and  malu 
stars,  there,  as  partners,  and  Robert  Stracfaaa, 
as  an  individual. 

Thomson,  Dr  John,  physician  and  druggist 
Edinburgh,  residing  in  George  Square. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  14.  At  Pavell,  near  Bombay,  the  lady  of 
Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  superintendent  of  the  Bom- 
bay Marine,  of  a  son. 

73.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  A.  F.  Bruce,  Esq. 
Civil  Service,  of  a  son. 

April  20.  At  Thurso,  Mrs  Laing,  of  a  daughter. 

'J3.  Mrs  Richardson,  21,  Fludycr  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  William  Montgomery,  Esq.  of 
Annick  Lodge,  Ayrshire,  of  a  son. 

SI 27.  At  Dunony,  the  lady  of  Captain  M'Dou- 
gall,  R.N.  of  M'Dougall,  of  a  daughter. 

Jl/ay  3.  At  Hemel  Hemstead,  Herts,  Mrs  Dr 
Burlin,  of  a  son. 

i.  At  Portobello,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  T.  G. 
Torry  Anderson,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Woodslee,  the  lady  of  G.  Scott  Elliott, 
Enq.  of  Lauriston,  of  a  son. 

7.  Mrs  Eddington,  2f7,  West  Nile  Street,  Glas- 
gow, of  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Moncrieff  of  BamhiH,  of 

a  son. 

—  At  Doonholm,  Mrs  Alexander  Hunter,  of  a 
daughter, 

J'  "ii?^ ^""^r^"^*  the  lady  of  Profeasor  Alex, 


Si  At  116,  George  Street,  the  lady  of  W.  Mure, 
E^sq.  Jun.  of  Caldwell,  Ajrrshire,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  S3,  Pilrig  SUeet,  Mrs  Balfour,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Heaton  Norris,  Stockport,  the  lady  of 
Lieut-Col.  MaeGregor,  93d  Highland's,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Apsley  House,  near  Nottingham,  Lady 
Loughborough,  of  a  son. 

11.  Mrs  Retd.  5,  Mansfield  Place,  of  a  daughter 

—  At  Shrub  Place,  Mrs  Snody,  of  a  daughter. 
13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Robert  Dunlop,  of  a 

daughter. 

1i.  At  Leith,  the  lady  of  Alexander  Callcndar, 
Esq.  91st  regiment,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  At  SO,  Bucdcuch  Place,  Mrs  W.  A.  Lawrie, 
of  a  son. 

17.  At  9,  Moray  Place,  Mrs  John  Stuart  Hay, 
of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Walthamstow,  Essex,  the  lady  of  Thos, 
Kinnear,  Esa.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Lonaon,  the  Countess  of  Kinnoul,  of  a 
daughter. 

->  At  189,  George  Street,  Mrs  Dr  Maclagan,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  London,  the  lady  of  William  Kayc,  Esq, 
of  a  son. 

dau^ter. 
91.  At  DalkeVOi.  'VLxa'^oXietX.  Mm^'C.C<i^>AasA> 


tSM^                                  Birtk^Maniagti.  Sit» 

n.  At  lUnbcta,  Mn  Vmtar  ChniA,  of  ■  10.  U  PMkMUHt,  U»  lulf  of  Bit  mobm 

<«u^.  BUm*.  Bnt-ofBdHi^lCT. 

tCAt  LoDitiin,  tb*  Ut  or  John  Fnrti^  ttt-  II.  At  Itonpatt,  CimbKlnd,  Hn  Rlatool,  <€ 

M.P.<rf■dK^SInr.  tvtHHDL 

IS.IInBnnni,  910«imStnM,oriMa.  13.  Atfg^tttl^iif  JimMglfhlr,  fa»iif 

—  AI  BtabtDiti,  tht  Mr  HuiM  SultUk  of  B  ■  ■». 

HO.  —  AtSl.  HdTUWStnM,  ilw^af  Qdooil 

n  AtlR,  HoinPlH!!,  aailM&i<d  WUUm  M itm, of ■  hd. 


<Ll  Glwin,  tl»  l*dT  ct  K^or-GiMnl  Wb- 


1  Mbb*,  tin  « 


It.  At  WaUOB  Mbb*,  iln  WUnb  Ufa  Mb 
U.  AtLoB>lDa,lh*VlHiiuM*aSMnaA«(A 


n  AIEdlnbdBli,tlKlBd*ofWnilBmP«Br.         —  At  LobAoo.  Q»  Mt  of  Jbm>  Wbia,  &« 

ln.**n>(M«.of  ate^hlK.  otUBOOfeniBiMiuiMv,  oftiK 

Wl  At  Eblodi,  rudbs,  tba  lull  of  Chuk*         tl.  AtK  il<V*Sln*^ai*Mro'W.J.nMv. 

Xlucar,  WofaioB.  Kto.orBUB.  

—  Alfaa)i,ilMhilTDrCB|ilaltiJmaLlluk  ^L  AtlT.DnmiBarfFlac^llnRobirtnh 

>1.  AlDoiUMT>nc^llnJiibdOaA]iBa,or         — Atli<rMiiin,Dn»Mwi>lrB.llwMi*^ 

JnwI.  AtBninMUIdn^,  MnJobaABdw         IS.  At7^anBtElwSmit,tlaMTcif  H.  A 

■on,  of  a  HO.  ftobictuu  Bi^BdvD^^araioB. 

t.  Ain,Md<lll*Sln<t,  Un  ThanH  Atar-  tt.  At  7,  Tnint  Row.^n  l.aaitni.  of  a  H» 
aoBbrDiiSaradaiicMs.  -  At  Ul^bnih,  lb*  kdr  tf  D*  J.  H.  Dwii- 

JT,.,,™..,»«.».»«t*.,u*.  -6.'i;is_,„,.,_^^^^»: 

£  AtDtemlUlbitadTorBaihlnMCBiM-         17.  At  Loudaa,    iha  OmMm  OoMi.  cf  a 

"t!  At^nvSniMtgllnVaUMoraMM.  ^'9fAID>HlMllmB,lbalBiT<tfM>IIA 

U^af  adaiuhtB.  ^^  At  Snaldftoa  Hom,  Gala  Waur,  Ma 

9.  AtUiikBEtnM^llBrdDHtv.DraaavlK  WUH^ B—Hi. «a Jaipur. 


L  At  3.  WtdrcM  PhB*.  ma  Clitlmi^  Bf     THkHlablBB 


B,  UwtidiotJan 


-AtI4.StJahBSmN,HnTlwB.a(B«oo.  Ea«.or*ilaBAaK. 
It.  AtKiwmq(li,tk«la<Ta(SteMBllaBr         —  At  II,  X&ieninibr  PUm,  Hn  Hoto,  af • 

NamiTth  at  Pond,  BaR.  of  «  daodiua.  daiialiMr. 

—  AlS.FBtU(R«>,  llnM>i^^o'Bao&  ^A  AIA,  Fam  SInM,  Hia  Boctkwlckt  «f  • 
13.  At  romlMOirliik  wlihi,  te  Mr  (^  ilaivhHr. 

Jamaa  KoaleT,  Ea«.  of  a  am.  —  At  N,  Canla  n»el,  Itti  W.  NIcHoIbb,  iTa 

—  AI  0^  QoHo  6ticc^  Md  WnOam  UaAM^  <lBi«hHr. 

oCbmb.  —  AttlMlUMtofNMtfcB««kfe,llnBaHMT 

—  At  Soolh  LdDi,  Iln  OtBBt,  of  IwIb  ■«&  Onbaa,  of  a  OB. 

—  AI  KVbei  Hinilaiu^  Ed£]giuth,  tht  M«         —  At  Fknn*.  tha  vUi  of  Mr  1mm  HiBcri 
ofSkWtUllni^ii,  Baft.ofMMulw,^B*i^  noodj— iihaM.  of  Itwa  ana  afaHdw.  tw«|tda 


>,  Dan  Tnaet,  Iba  ladj  of  CaftAi         I^4'<  ' —  - 

BaalamiT,  aradauhtai.  iBin.UppnCuuda,  tbavllaof  W: 

-■ Eiii.wi»Bi,o(adaiiflMi!r. 

^1  At^OoKfa  Plaea,HnDiIlDbaitllA. 

uma  HacHfiu,  a  a  BOIL  ofaiotl. 

—  AtCHMnDouBi,FltehifbllnDnl^ofc«f         —  At  ITi ■■iilili.    tha  lad*  of  WHUm 

BdaiuhtB.  AliuUa,Ca.oft:Blcutla,ofaaoB. 

—  At  Balchtlitla,  tha  Ml  of  Ckaita  CcBlila  -  At  TTRoTal  Onu,  Mn  CadrlaDtf.ofa 
Halhfl^ba.afHaBhlll,tfana.  bob. 

IS.  At  AtMit,  PUMdn,  Ha  Otri&  of  ■  _  -At(,  OaiAMt'iCreaiBit,  llnCl<i^ian,B(a 

dauftalBT.  •■■•fctK. 

■•"— r"-  "-" -•.    *    '    !"!■  ».^Ud  Lodta.  pBkBDath.  Uh  Mrof  ^ 

—  At3hM£!n,H»auuHllDt.gfa«M  Har.  T.  StuMhaiiki,  Ian  ofEdiBbuTgh,  gfit 
li.MI<^SauCota[|l>laE4lln8pMr,o(a  dai^Uar. 

f^U*.  -  AlLaadoe,  Hn  F«td«,  of  ■  vn. 

A  At  RedhaD,  Hn  Iiflk,  tf  a  aoa.  __ 

n.  AI  CBHlaniUfei  n»liiflt»  ihlia  IIm  klv  (^ 

Jano  HolS^Eii.^SdaiStSr  ""  ""  "  llAaWAOES. 

90.  AtBnuarfi,tlwltiafaIHoB.I.ad7filBBtrn.  >rw.  At  Calntia,  Aadn*  GnUbnr  Clapi«taB, 

ari*fDa,aioBaBddaa>(itar.  EMq.  roui^aW  ton  of  tha  lata  Oima  CUjioohoa. 

/■hil.  AtLoBdae.lhaUTaf  JakaBiitwU*.  B^.  W.S.  (aH»A«SI»ait.  vtfeigfXaiMtai 

tie,  bl.of  BartiBRow,«radanaiitar.  SUnit,  of  tha  Sridih  rvm  !□  Indta. 

fc  AtAriocfaHaaM.  MnMaciftaU»,ofaaoa.  11.  M  BontaT.  DiJ.  li«lta.  toMlB  JiBtK. 

—  AtArgTllPBilt.aanUliibuitb,  HaMae.  Anut. 


LkBt..CaL  HHiriF^Ml,  of  tba  IM  nfkiMM  ta  e(  Iba  lalo  (1.  A.  ilulclMd. 

BimSayUgMiBiilij.ofadaaiJilor.  Iprtlli.  AINaMattJanMiC ,  _„  — 

4.  AtihaMBBBBatBdlBkllUa,  MnPMli^of  TooSt,  UlDbgnti,li>JaBa  A4alaMa,d«^<**« 
am.    „,              ^    ..     .  a(Bm.M«Wtao«,iBtoH*rsr  ib*oii^«)w 

5.  At  Babumoan,  tha  Udf  ot  Jama  Cna«D  ihaPMXanBlChunhUNBBM. 
.-_.. — ■   Ktq.ofadll^hMa.                                           —     ■■""-' — '     "- • 


a,  Hn  Tall,  of  a  I 


.1  Bdlnburtb,  Ui  Omtf  Mlalo,  «sa  01 


—  At  Aucbtnalni,  Umirtuhln,  Mb  DarU  Jauthmaf  I»Uti  Uai«omii,  S.S.C. 
Seala,atai«i.  tf,  Gllbcil  EUolt,  En.  un  or  the  lalf  Sit  Wlk 

_  At  HnkoU,  Rn.  MnAknlla,  ofaanB.  Ham   Eliott  of  Siolitaa.  Han.  to  ijiAaUa  Lu**, 

7.  At  Wrib,  tba  lad^  of  Sir  WUlIam  F.  KOlob  vounnt  daiifhn  of  [ha  Uu  Iter,  tlottm  BIhrtI, 

ofStDtaiBBdvreUi.  Ban.iir*KiB.  noocorWlHliUakaaad  K<>tuL>.V<K<bl.^«. 

—  AtArr.LadjHuntarDlalr.oradniUK.   t       M.  M  6,  «««  V>A.  Vi?V«ji™»  c™-ta*, 
■^■D  ^— i,.-j=. — .  "-•    -illiii,  uti  imn^^iuaknCAfT.'wi^.UtsH.t'W^sn.^^'''^' 
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:.  Eiiuibutgh,  u 


a  ArtHiihDM.  lo  ibc 

ti  IhSiil  diughUiof      Mh 

JuhB  Aitchli 

liugtilcr  at     gtnoeri  Eittnlwrgh, 


T,  EuUr  KlDlalli. 


..iWuiMninigh. - 


AlnuDdn  Rb 
1. 


CtutiB  HiUia,  bn.  of  WDDdilde. , 

Mti,  9.  At  Btdilf ,  Vaikihlrc,  Uc  Rnbt.  Lliht-  —  M  WhllUiutiiin  U 

fuot.TuHiunufketunr,  NiKlinghiuii.tnHiBFo-  RiT.O.  R.  DiTbna,  m. 

t)K(bll.  lUuihtn'  of  (Ik  Ule  Thomiu  Folhcrgtll,  Hi  Win.  Luniida,  Clu 

Eh.  Aiilwir  Hodh,  neac  Hirijlf .  —  Al  Edinburgh,  Mr : 

S.  Al  Fimtblftn,   Snuex,  tho  Rer.  [Ioiit  <>»»■  U  Abhi,  gnljr  i 

Lhiii,  rtotor  i^EbI  UtuiI,  !b  lliil  couBlT,  to  Kdw«nl  Rolieriaii,  tea 

EllBbcUi  Louio,  cldMtdiughtR  or  llic  Mt  R«ur-  BnktBI  Compinjr. 


■rr  of  ihc  O 


LouUa,  cidat  dvuGhtcr  oF  A.  Pllmcr,  Eiq^  Chel- 

10.  Al  Stobn  Cutle,  AlounJn  RcnCon,  Biq. 
EiuiEOd,  P»'bt»,  to  Mirttui,  tUat  diiuhUr  at 
JObB  Briudoi,  Eh).  ot  EknU  CoHu,  wQu. 

—  AL  Lonclnt),  Lonl  ScTKUHlT.  tmut  MD  of  ibc 
DukeoT  liDnKnet,  lo  JuieawriAuaa jtoungat 
lUiutaiD  ol  tha  liM  Tbmm  abn&u,  Eiq. 

nalr  duuhtn  of  John  RuUwiTdrd,  BMq,  South 
Kuk  oTCiDongite.  Edlnbureb. 

It.  At  Ad^DCIon,  the  lion.  Thomu  Ameilciu 
BUh^  cMot  BD  of  !/:(!<  Er>kiiK.  to  Louln,  rc- 
Ug|  of  bta  Thomu  Ltgh,  Etq.  ol  AdllnelDn  Halt, 

Mlnatthcr^MKin^"  U^n'I'yairagniHallf 
Uk  lute  Right  Hon.  Spcaea  Poctral.  la  B«(rl«, 
iburlh  diHighlGr  of  ^ir  John  TretelyaD,  NRtlis 
eombc,  Ciomcnct,  Din.  ud  of  Wilungloa.  Nor- 

W.  Al  G1a>gcnrcB(t.  Fndnlck  Doublediir,  tCtq. 
of  UuKhalfr.  u  EUii,  ifldnt  iluightn  of  the 

Uto  Adun  Wilun,  tj^.  of  Ulmgowcgo,  Abmlccii- 

11.  Al  WhUcluvcn,  John  Wlilgbani,  Junior,  aC 
iiT  noml,  Edinburgh,  U  ^nb  NieholKn, 

«  o/  tbc  ]>»  TIkh-  Niebol»a,  nicnbiot, 

1,  W]1lii,  ThoDiu 


daiutUflcof  t 
SD^igBalil,  n 


■rWhidhm 

..Je  Albtan  Ch 

XllWlan,  Em.  oT  ChuMt 
Mu  intt,  McoBd  djuuhttr 
OMat  at  Quk,  PcrtbMi 

jSaif     -      -  - 


or  Ui 


r).  Ai  Pndiibni,  the  Ro.  Jidin  Gurdon,  S' 


It,  AlEdir 
□aiohcul,  E 


Hictcn,  Ek|.  u[  KIoeuhIc. 

cu,  uurnEm,  nlbiniei 
youngeu  ^^htfraflhgliilci 


■-'—'■^-itGiom  Heron; 
tha  RcV.  John  Hill,  mloli- 


lUrnnt,Eb 
nwroianl.  Pi 


DbUob  Gmllli  Tanin.  tjq.  uT  C 

Edbibuixh.  Mr  Daiid  lU 

■"  *-"-   Tidnt  diiighln 

<.  PorUnan  Sqi 


nS?tai^ 


BiowD,  Dtnin  SI 

—  At  Sprlngfld 

MCDUDlHll,     tM 
IS.  At 


n,'E>q.orn^bHl)u 

no*,'  io'juM,  only  'lUughln  of  the  Ula'Diitld 
Biumuii  Em.  Ccnenl  I^iUOOtn.  Edlnbnixh. 
■  At  Ediaburgb,  Juaa  &Le*art,  E>q.  hiie  t>t 


aoruo,  J 


Irml  King  Slnct,  It 


"!fir.SFK.,.o, 


D,  diu^tec  of  LkuULol. 


Wight,  E..I.  V?S. 
H,  Argyu.nicc,  Kdth  Maohilcr, 
inipb.ll  of  SUpoMs 


".w^xMsacawssBK" 


-JUbiUEfa. 

n.  AtXondon,  Ednrd  Wilun  D^JIUi,  H.n. 
laAni«,elllntdiuglib:iDr  JuhnlVhllt.  Eiu.  of 
WCHbaume  Gieai,  onduT  Nc»  IliMl.  Mui-lo. 
BoH,  Hhldicn. 

—  Al  AtUngtOD,  H.  A.  S.  Willeu,  Evf.  of 
Tapday  Hduu,  ffiuolj  of  Deion.  to  MariuicI 
CanUne,  daughin  of  Ihe  laic  Uolonri  Chichatci. 
nd  fiand-daugblR  of  the  late  Jmdib  Ituillion, 
Elq.  of  Bvisanri  WsbUilhlan. 

—  At  Corl,  Mr  AkUDdci  lUldaoi,  manhatU, 
Dundee  10  Pramwi,  aeeond  daugbtR  of  J.  Pn). 

"wL  Al  wl. . 


ivm,  naa , 

diugiitei  of  Lteul.-Oen.  Stt  Thomai  Sldncj'Bok'. 
_i.k  V  n  n  ComtnanJcr-ln-Chiaf  al  BodnlMy. 

..  ^aaiBC9quan,  Mudko  PoatuD,  but. 
W.S.  lo  Htleii  ScDII  I'lnpbcll,  younoal  diiuhui 
of  the  late  AKblbahl  CuEtriiiA,  Eta.  ^ 

_..«.„„  .i.u^  tapl».n VflUiam Koilh, 

diugblDiarilielaiir wnUMaCruK,  ^.oTUu.* 

IS.  At  Pluidy  Place,  the  Right  lloa.  ihe  Eul 

'"-  ■        -    ^ilHbcnh  Rae.  ygunsMl  <l»ughlet 

ID  lluiey,  E  q.  of  Uallnemi'lr, 

Ham.  Ehci.  CupUin  Altxandcr 
Ha  of  John  U 'N.iU.  eiq,  of  Col- 


toMnDiBaRUi.dauihiiTaf  ibilatc  liti  Jamn 


1830.]                                    Marriagei^-Denths.  fi7l 

dUCOmpmilStnlK,  talulielli.  >»)nddmeh-  iriek  Hill.  Bitli.UHinr.daiuhterDtllKliUllr 

urontidnleAIeiiiiniliirMilialm.  £iq.  I>erlh.  John  nnen.ofBilli. 

EliBbcai  Hntcil,  iccaiiil  diufhur  D(  Ibe  ble  conniuKlrT,  R.  N.  (o  tlu  Ii'od.  MiuJnii  dpili* 

Earl  of  P<™broke.  Atbiithnoti,  rhlsi  dauehitiof  the  Vucaunt  Ai- 

G.  Hr  Thomu  Pkn.  chenM,  Piinca  Stttd,  buthnoU. 

Sdlnbuigh.  in  Jioil,  EldsUdnugblciofMc  Juhn  30.  At  MilcEtnf,  GIukdw.  JibCph  MacxrefOr, 

Msckmy,  (.'Irdc  Slnrt.  Eut.acFounUiil.  EiUntninih,  u  Uu-gunt,  dauih- 

—  At  Cnillne,  Ihc  Rgt.  John  Puloa,  junior,  Ur  of  the  dnnucil  Mi  Wlltium  Vouog,  uT  EtOn- 
Dlniiter  or  Lunadc,  to  Mstt,  cMeil  ifnugbtH  buigh. 

oftlw  lite  Junta  PAtah,  Zsm.  ofCmlllng-  Lntdy.  At  London.  Mr  Tbomai  Taylor,  amt^ 

7.  AtPcebIa,  Mr  Jamn  Twmlie,  id  DrCTi,  mgutal  laiiitcr.  to  Ellubdh  Fonnan,  youuiaat 

loJiDM,youiHndauBlUnor  thvdccBairdJiniH  davabtn  of  thaUteUr  WLlUamFoiDun.  fomwr* 

Kn,  Eiq.liti  Promtaf  t^bln.  iyiillh  Mom  Cookjon  uid  Co.  oTNciicuUe- 

—  At  DrqmmoBd  Plaiv.    Edinburoh,   John  upon-Tyna. 

JuH  Eiaklnc,  Eaq.  Clithick,  to  Tubclli,  ddctl  —  At  the  Haipii!,  t'antnin  dmrse  Jimn  Hay. 

lUn^laof  miUamBOyd,  Eiq.  W.S.  H.  ti.    (cmnd   kon  of   GcnrraL  HO).    MfUL-Cki-  . 

—  Al  EdiDbursli.  Samuel  CaUDD,  U.D.  St  Tcmor  o(  Eainburgh  Cattle,  to  CcaTilanii  Mld- 
Jobn'i.  Newrounilani!,  to    MiieiicI,  youngnt  dletaii  nhltcruoiU,  rouitli  daughcr  or  Sir  John 


S<  At  London,  Lord  Edward  Thynne.  ion  of 
Iha  Hirquii  of  Dath,  to  EUaabrth,  eldat  dauilh 

10.  AtParli.  thcDukcaeMontcliello.'PHrof 


bc  kloSirMeiindo 


DEATHS. 

W  Bombay,  Robert  Hobn-tion,  young- 


......  ....  _..  dauolilercir  airiaaiei  MoBlmintrle  Cuolog- 

JtnklnwB,  ^.  hamc,  B«n.of  Conehill  and  KlrklooboJoi,  4b.     ' 

II.  At  1,  Slumlwlck  pl.ice,  Gmrga  Hair.  Eiq.  _  At  1  andon,  Iho  Harquli  al  Cholmaadeln, 

AdTocate.  b>  Flan,  diughld  of  Iha  Lalv  aeocg*  to  Lidy  Suian  Somenet,  rourlh  daiigbtcr  of  lbs 

—  At  Pliiig  SIre«.  Mr  Jamaa  Yonnji,  mit.  —  At  Cliltlon.  Kml,  Ihe  Rev.  Waller  Sloen- 
chani.  High  Street,  tn  Janet  HatotlloB  Brown,  hid  HilUdiy,  ol  Whlnnyriiie.  Annanilile,  to  Ka- 
aldnl  diUKhtei  of  the  Rev.  John  Drown.  iheitat.  youugcil  ilnugbWi  al  the  Ulc  John  Galdt- 

—  AE  Glnthtyium.  Morion  CaiT.  Eh.  Banll-  nei.  En. 

lf^-■^Law.  and  SoUcitor  oT  Eulia  In  Scotland,  

tiiraioline,  younutt  daughler  of  Ihe  late  RotKtt 

»  At  London.  Adgntlur  Prcderiek  LIndley, 
Etq-  irrandfon  of  the  Hon.  John  Murray  and 

Lady  Eiiabelh  Murray,  lo  the  Hon.  Mary  Mur-  „^    .      .   , 

ray,  KtonU  daughter  of  AleUDder,  Lord  EU.  f?'"'^ '"u*' 5l!;«°i"vV'».'".!'-*^,'?"«^'''^' 

l^li,  of  the  M  Rifle  Brigade,  hlilllghncia  theNiiam  a 

13.  Peler  Spent*,  Eiq.  writer  In  Edlnbomh,  to  Seralee,  Hydiabad.  brother  of  ihe  celetnUfd  AfH. 

^'"ilJlSMr'"  '""^'  ''"'•"^'      "'Csf^-C^SHSarm'SS  Pi^-Sii.  -ha- 

—  William  Stuart.  E«i.  SI  Andrew  Squm.  U      'S™'  m  ™liarli  for  SmtUnd.  aHer  a  rerUleoe. 

N  At  OuAw!iijnHirii.krtii;  Mr  Thnmu  Eiq.  ofthB  Bait  India  Conip«if>rivil  ttrvlPB,  oo 
_i.i.  Al  vuiawxiH.  i»twiea.nirr,  Mr  inomaj  ^^^g^^  eitablWiraenl,  and  brother  oC  Sit 
Jamei  PernuNn  of  KUkarran.  Birt. 

Jan.  t.  %t  UlleutU,  WHUam  Lumidalne.  Eiq. 
Depnty  CnniinlMarT-Oaunl  oTIiinenelUe,  FIIS- 
■hin,  indilKioIBlaDCni*,  BnwIekaSli*. 

Afareft.  Al  Oarth,  Tiliddad,  about  lb*  niddle 
of  ihaiaaiUi,  Mr  Robert  tnlne,  aennd  ion  of 
the  lata  Re*.  Dr  Irilna.  of  Little  Dunktidi  and.- 
DU  thelSlhotthitDii 


17.  At  Caniertairy,  Capiahi  Goo.  Giiipi,  of  tha 
Hayal  EnglBeen,  tu  Klliabeth,  lecond  dauchwi 
bf  ili>Di-Geoera1  tlaniHy,  of  Iha  RayalArtillary. 

Clliibeth  Dryidale,  relict  of  Mr  W.  S.  Uryidale, 

—  AllSa,  George  Slteet,  Mr  Aleiander  Brown 

Ule  R™.  JaioH  Brown,  miniiur  a("&ewlialtle. 

—  Al  Diimfriei,  John  Johnatooe  Thnmaon 
Eu|.  Kilkenny,  to  Eliia,  insnd  daughter  of  tb 
late  John  Heron,  Eiq.  of  Ingkslan. 

—  AtGlauow,  Ur  JameaUaebrlaiM,  lata  Col 
lector  of  EulK,  to  Mn  Anea  Robb. 

il.  At  Bloomville.MrJohDM-CuUocb.Dfllw 
Drlluh  Linen  Coinpany'i  Rank,  Edinburgh,  lo 
Elinbelh,  fbuTlh  daughter  of  John  U'Cailand. 
Eui.  of  Bloomcale. 

SI.  At  WellBold  Home,  Blrwickihlre,  Aleun-      ^  ^ ,„ 

dcr.  How.  Eh|    HardcnGieen,  Htd-Lothlabto      '^""PKU.'El  u.u    v^k.w™    .«,  f 

r'SS" "' "'  '**'  ™"^  """•  .t.;;i;wT^f^i-'w\sssrE.Xfw^ 

*^ife.  Af  l^hoho.  Mr^Alewnda  Sie.enw.,      l^.'^^.'SSSSiSSS""'^'^'  " 
William  M""e{ 

to  liabella.  cklot  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  R 
fioTthwkk,  farmer,  Orchardmalu.  Peabln- 
IT'  At  IT,  Shandairk  Place,  Chuln  W 
H-D.  Kelio,  lo  Eliiabeih,  aecond  daughui  i 


•so,  mlDiilR  or  tiamiie,  in  ine  mo  year  oi  nu 
age.  and  A9th  of  hia  ndnutry. 

IS.  AtGIaigow,  Suian,  diughterof  Ihe  Rcr, 
Archibald  Lawun,  late  loinlitn  of  Klrkmahoe. 

10.  At  StUIIng,  George  DalgMah,  Eui-  nwr- 

—  At  London,  Hr  J.  B.  Fltipatrfck,  late  tm- 
luiei  of  the  Hoyal  Amphllheatn. 
13.  At  FalUik,  Hia^ltcbell,  of  Ihe  Red  Uon 


Edl^buTih,  to  EliH.cMeil  daughter  of      "Sf^^^^STtaMlMth  veai  Ml 

i""oI;RS;.Tl£'"^.n,     — —         d.rTba.n«-.tobi««I.L 
,  cklot  daughter  of  the  late  : 

T,  Shandairk  Place,  Chart 

a,  to  Eliiabeih,  aecaod  daug 

"H'Al'Eillnlniioh.JiineiTod,  Eaq.V 


liolKiish,  George  Clirkf,  B 


1.  AtRothiay,Mr  AkxviderMalcoIia.arOUa- 

—  lLlWH*,n»->\4.%WlK,^aitMf*T^,    -.  ,. 
5,  (nLm4wi,ta»»liTtiae«a,\a^tA»»a*'* 

*eS:  SSSi. »  ^  •>«.  I".  >-»*• 


AdI,  niM  ofth*  lau  If r  DUrtd  KbkkM  rate 
ot  iha  Omnmar  School  ot  AitBoUh. 

1.  AlSoBttamptaa,  liiB  BtaHt.  dAUkMr  of 
jMlitt  Sii  JUBN  nunt,  Bui.  of  Allnliiri^ 

—  At  BblHin,  CbMiUt,  tUid  ud  of  dnM 
tMut,  iMa  of  UKlbnMf. 

—  AIUiBbu|k,laliitITtli  iw.  Mr  DnM 
BrowD,  ■■iiUDl-turffHn,  lUN. 

&  AKHoBoik.  CbHoikB  Ildo4  iMpWM 
<■»,  j^  !«■  of  Iho  Aialnali  Cuuifi^  mrti^ 


w  Rlibt  Hon.  Sii 
'AlfflMiatob,pi— 
IMn  M'CiUodi,  Eiq. 

—  At  ITT  Cmimiii,  CoodBtt  Vili,  nodiknth, 
to  Ml  tUth  Tiu,  Lwhlu  H'Lcu,  ■•» 

—  At  AKhluum  HouM,  LuhUiW  la  bk 
TTMtw,  JoIu  SnlM,  Kk|.  famitr  «ilf  Id 

T.  At  Eahitai;A,  Mr  Mta  Ktii,  id  Iha  CSb- 
mcirial  Buk  orsHlIiaiL 

—  At  nnvhuloB  UiU  BMM.  to  Ibi.UMd 
of  OwKI*.  Mr  WUlim  CoAAum. 

—  At  M.  CkmsStiHt,  Mtaa  Kii^nt  HOM 
dnwhtcTirf  tbe  lUaARMtoiM  Hofc,  bq.  dii*. 

—  At  4,  Gcorga^  PIk*, 

TbodUi  Sttwut,  morditnL 

S.  AtBaUut.Uiireunaafitoar,' 
thtamit,  Biq.  LL.n.  PnfiMotof : 

—  Th*  Rf.  WillUm  Onat,  putoc 
dcpMdant  Church  it  Canbnwtll,  wd  l — . — 
CTMu*  of  Iha  Lwidaa  MlntoBUT  BoclHt. 

~~  At  SO,  Omat  StiaK,  Un  Jaset  I^lmmw, 
wU*  of  Di  John  wurach  Punell,  {Arrirtn  Id 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  AlMrdatn.  la  Ui  TMh jnar.  Dr  WnBm 
Lamanaa  B«n.ProrHaiirarDlitolIT(B>'  Prln- 
ehal  of  KarlMhil  Q^lHa,  Abardan.  Daaaof  On 
Chapal  RoM  ud  of  w  inort  udaU  OrdK  of 
lltoTUidb 

—  At  Abodicn.lIiRabmtllolr.lilatcllaln 
tba  Matdnn  Bank. 

It.  At  DuddintUDD,  Jtmai  DnK  bq.  p 


a  of  LTOaaadw,  >^  af  HaakbBk. 


]M«M  wtf  I^M  SmI  Irat  llWi^i 

-'mP  III  iM|,JfcMiTilG^n»bO^ 
IB.  At  all  n,  a.lirlMrtdFiir^OMtMlhiW, 


m'a'tSv 


offci^Uaa 


toflaklriSU 


—  At  Starhank  CatUgB,' Tiimtj,  m 
ot  AleuBdR  Wrtgbt,  Eaq.  khI 


of  the  lale  Captain  Iluk»>  oltitfl 

VI.  At  Lonrlun.  igei  fO.  Oh  Rifhl  Hon.  Iddv 
AflihorU.  rtUcI  of  ncU-MuiIull  Jeffie),  Lod 

—  At  RMhHT.  WLUtaia  Usk,  Ku.  lata  af 
XaiK,  LaMriuhln. 

tS.  At  anohUl  Hduh,  ncal  Edlobnnh.  S^ 
John  May  of  SmtlWMil  ani  HafarnM,  Bwil  al^t 
41  tow  diyt'  illWh  Ttala  raucMifeto  WJamaa 
wa<  not  moro  duiinguiihad  tor  hia  pAlIt  ipini 
IhuirariitauiQiablgjiialiaMto^vMaBrBi    He 

lililoHWiU  banntriyftll.  «  aall  aab)>  nDT 
KhBi  *ba  tipnlaiOHl  hli  aciiu  bnan>taiK« 


Marr,  dauaktin  of  Ui  Wimam  Itooflai. 
li  AtOgucuicwaT,  Mn  Alton  CiliBti»>, 

falict  of  Ihadcecucd  Altundar  UflivtoD,  mar- 

aliBB,  CnwaiucvaT,  a(ad  m  TCan. 
li.  AFeMbald.)0UBfCitBB(tf  PnftoHR  Wal- 
ls. At  EWdor,  GnmcKiuH,  Eai|.<iCthaBm 
■dofRntMCt- 


noH  of  John  DrunimOBd»  Ek^  nufacia,  LI^ 
d,  at  tha  tam«  placa,  oq  Ihi  nth,  Mn  Jean 
Doki.  Rliet  of  kr  Adam  Bcooka,  matehaal, 

—  AiTt,  mwn  Plan,  LcUh,  AnddhaU  WDtr, 


PlMhlcr,  Id,  SMUh  Bridi 
Alrianlrm  Oglll7,  VIF 

ItaHL 

«fcAII«,Mtola>lw» 

DlahMa.niWof  Mr  I 


daughln  or  the  late  W.  r.  H 


KX- 


*lea  In  tha  church  of  hla  own  parlih  on  tha 

haah  aneodloc,  and.  apBaiail;,  wUh  us  ita 

of  aonxTinHlI  but  ha  na  taken  m  on  iha 

■T^mofthalday.aadeantlaiiad^  " 

fallT  "liUog  for  " '   ""  ■■' 


wUofWU 

—  fit  iMiiinriil.  Ml  Hiidiim  iMMlii 
w,Un*ia,ifMffTan.       ^'^ 

n.  At  ■alfcm.  NM**,  li 

K"  ■  


br  hit  rob  tfll  hb  de^iti 
Iha  mak  roUowiof ,  noab 
■OB  m  wa  CTWlDf  vba  ha  wai  But  taki 
UL 
—  At  Sdritot.  Mn  GUUea,  wilt  of  Fiamt 

—  At  fTBralUaDd,  Ifaiivft  Barton,  idkt  of 
lltrlMt*  Hkr.  inUlaiD  Camptell,  Dp—* ' "" 

■£  Af  Lttitddta,  WiittT  ScoO  of 


18M.} 


of  WUtoH  Bnili.  near  Obwir,  in  hti  G<th  ni'-      lurbcr  In  the  Men 
—  Al  Tiln.  GBJine  Mumir,  Eti).  orwcMMd.         —  Al  IS,  Bnt 


^^Al  SkoKh  KUL^vnuMkbani,  Mn  M-CuU 

");  AlClMCUa,  JnePcilhick.  wiAgoTCirpAIn 
llN«ilWB,ndildMitiacbi«iirihcl«*  Ha|fc 
nnAniil,  En.  Bl  OfMHKk.  _ 

—  MWlB6iIi?i,Rto«idM'K«i<le,lKI.   B* 


ftnliy,  uhI  TTtirtng  (Bin  aiBillin  rial 

tMUnlly  uplTHL     Hr  hud,  w.- un((iT»l_..  .  __    .       --i— , „ 

(nmiMBiiig  far  ionc  timF.  Ii^i  •.>'  ninidliK  U  Wlndut  Parli,^i>il  ■  K.C.B,     He  wu  ttilnl  Eul, 

hlindliuii  builDMa  UlL  olllun  in  hogi  of  Ma  Mat,  vc  btt««k  (Ik  tM*  !•  nllKl  In  hiDh 

daUi.    Mr  H'KniilE  hrlij  Ihr  nm.-F  of  Lard  Pn>-  18.  At  Tl.  cbili  SlnM,  In  Iha  7lh  jau  of  hk 

mcdarlBC  Ihriun  ISITind  inJH,  nd  wh,  it  ■«,  Thomii,  cMiM  ho  o(  Mi  Biniutl  L*lnr  of 

UielLmBShitijilh,  TcHJui»>o(  H«lof»H(»      tfie  Cc '-  ■— ■- 


hidJki.  oeuCDllmbiiifh,  file. 
Tailzie,  lulwlla.  jcrtiii^st  Aaa 


—  Al  BUhfiM,  JmM  CObat,  Ki^  lorpaa. 

IT  o/    U 


ibunb.Mr  Kobnt  HD<nt.onrortb*  —  At  Sal*  AiWiw,  ndr  Hmc-dO'Oiic*, 
lofS™iira,««in»enr.,  WmiMB  loeH.,  Ek).  W.8. 

,Mn  Muy  t&pliriy,  vifief  —  Al   10,    Qukd    Sattt,   llajoi   Alfiudei 

Eh.  Bantf.  ThnnHid,  rojti  eatlmtm. 

I  orGiennds.  Tnic  HonMd,  II.  M<h  IkcUs,  duuhln  of  Uui  late  WIIHwb 

■i  uc  o(  «7.  li^Ui,  ni^  FMlow  of  tk>  Rojal  CoUafE  of  Sor. 


FifMiIre,  WiniuB  GuILiid, 
It  LMmij.  PBllHliln,  WIIHim  Sponit. 

-  ■■'l  8«ll  TT— 


hh  8«b  Tear. 
HBatjargh,  Mc  F 


Laurie,  Eh)  demiiT-lMpac 

!>.  AIGanh,  Thuno,  Lkut  A.  wuen,  half-  —John  PoU,  £14.  of  Cai1cDii(g,  R(Rlnr|h- 

pAr  7i*h  HUhrandm.  abJrt, 

—  Al   LonOai,    LlnL'Col.  Gtorga  UumT,  M.  A[  MonlKM,  HnMarj  Rupnta  Skinnn. 

KC.B.  iFUetorUwlaMJohBUchUrlani,  Eh). 

9.  Al  GnMHCk,  Audita,  sira  of  Ha^or  M.  X.  —  Al  His  Mane  of  Lnchaa.  )n  thr  laland  of 

Aim,  and  daughtiT  d(  Uie  liu  UtuL-COL  It.  Lcwih  Iba  Hn.  Alnaodn  Slmaon,  In  the  C8lh 

Hope,  Ronl  ArtUleTT.  Taai  Df  Mi  afe,  and  1:(l  of  W»  mlniilty. 

n  Scofi,  itttor  of      Hr  AInaniln  Lang,  Leilh. 

B  of  Iloih         —  At  HoDlme.  Hn  Anetilerlon;,  widow  of 
ihr  ilnoieil  John  AiiehtRkiiiT>  Bxi- 

r  npwaidi  air      Th'saa.  mtniitn  of  SI  Kichaeb,  Ihimfilta 

-  At  Ediabiinh,  agad  M,  Mn  MaTgaiet  TrI- 
r,  widow  of  tha  R(T.  Joarpti  Ilendenor,  ni<- 

~  At  EdlBbsrgh,  Mr  Nlcol  WilHam  Robtrt- 

._.  .  -  At  hii  home,  In  York  Plata,  Sir  Thomu 
■npMI,  Eiq.  B*1lnailaiL  fUmaar,  Hart,  of  Babnain,  Colonel  In  ihr  Smlec 
wEa,  Hr  Robert  M'OtllawlcCwlDr      elOit^ut  -"-  "■ 


BoU^ka,  Mr  Robert  M'atllawlCfCwIaT  of  the  I^  India  Conrtonr. 

I?.  At  II.  PtiBcoa  Street,  Hr  Jrfin  Spain.  tlu,  third  daufliteT  of  Ihe  late  Lawrence  Oll- 

—  At  UnhibiiDw,  Mr  Jaba  Hmtoaon,  Diaeon  pbant,  Eaq.  of  Ouk.  Prrfhilrire. 

oftbeCorporatronof  Cnnan.  IT.  At  i,  GayBeld  Sqiure,  John  HatRltchh, 

-~  Al  Bouliigae->iiT.Mer,  Jota  ThonMB,  Kf,  Eu;.  of  Cnl(t(ni,  wrHai  la  Idinbiilih,  agrt  » 

Ihe'late  Ridiard^ll^i,  En.  of  BnuadiHi.  ChrlilinaRobeTUiin.'iiged  le,  mUt  of  Mr  Alei- 


«Sl  I™ 


e,  third  diughtei 

".^'a*  Edinliiiii^,  inueli  and  JuUtr  rHTCtd 
Hn  Uugaret  lleocb,   widow  of  ifio  ^u  . 


At  Oimiiide  or  AlTa.  Mn  Charlotte  Mitchell, 


of  Gcorfe  Joici^  Dell,  Era.  advocate.  Etq.  iMdHl. 

—  At  Edinbunih,  much  and  JuUt;  rented,         £1.  At  It,  B 

At  KdlnburjC  ■'"u','**[^°'2jl'[ili;j'ljjjj 


llct  of  Mr  ( 


<on,  agrd  BT  yean.  JiJu —   -    ,-. 

rh.1  weir. -idowof  _  it  IS.  MonlaguaSteeet. . 
if  BitlHabaad,  Lak.  atl*  ol  Ui  lanai  %kcmhi, 
BiiAtaatnrt- 


574  Jieadu.  [Sqtt,  IflU. 

*.  Al  BtackiIdH,  Ur  I>UBMB  tbckir.  iciil »         II.  At  Portobrik  WIBn  niilai  i.  Ib|. - 
•lan.  —  At  Foiftr,  Jobo  State,  iMlot,  bq.  bb< 

■    3.  At  Farfv,  Juno  Htm,  KMnr,  ifad  M.  Ant. 

H*  wu  luihor  of  ■  minmn  or  poMlctl  pndiw         —  IInRtbnMP».wU*aribO«|«Ia«lto, 

tiODi  ofionic  nmlt.  BMltMt.aiaK  tf  ftHkStaaCUWianiL 

—  A(  uitmd.  Loulu  lubelli.  du«hKi  of  Sic  U.  At  EH,  rtfaiUra,  Mbs  WiliHa,  fi^  tf 
Xiu  Uuiny  UmireniiDf  MufRCor,  But,  lilhiiirfii 

~Ai»,i>uW?S^.Hl^uiUci.  -AtUiadoa,rilRallHrt«Utaa^  L.V. 

—  At  GvBubg.  Jotm  Cuapbdl.  roiuan  of  WBad,Eu.htaafllwBtMf  bdWH*. 
■SucHNti.  EH.H.P.fOcthaeouBCTaCDiinlaitai.  l^AttiHil.aftnadunbBt  piEtbllBKn, 

<.  At  IbraDiuth,  Dw  DamMa,  Ik  OUbM  tb*  ItaaA  CMaol  VMAnsB. 
OfUi>it,lmnttcluMui  UUta.  -  AtRoUwr.  Hn  UbMIi BtnnR. wUov 

—  AtUthoiw,  Camlr  Cmito.  Uaaj  Daa-  flfth»mo  ArtajJBfwt.iMrlnirMir  tbti. 
Oa.  En.  hue  BHiduBt.  SdiBburch.  —  At  bnrBM.  Mn  Uq  OUioIb.  >Uh  of 

—  Hn,  OU  rank  Oardtiu,  fltn  Abb  Oto4-  Mr  0«ni  WMm,  ■anmtul  of  Ibi  NattoHl 
■toDc,  duriila  of  Hr  Roteii  n.  (vUm,  w.dc  BuAttSaaataa. 

mci^Bl.  1<L  AtPdil*;,  Dijofan  fitn-«rt  ItmiMT.  wi 

—  At  LendoD,  icnl  Bt,  Hn  Ana  Pom,  ndlct  ■»>,  loial  naTi. 

of  lb*  Ut*  John  Pmr,  Eki.  fOnncilT  *»RBor,  II.  AiBath.ladTCathcdatO'Diad,  nUetof 

aadoMOf  IbdHndltuypniprtMoni^tbtita-  ib«  Uk  SH  W»lll  O'Dcnri,  Bart.,  ad  fcagNu  K 

TiMtst  tfWBylnnU.  Uh  EhI  of  AdbmIct. 
'    M  Vaubunh  PliM,  Ulili,  UiifuM  Jaoc,  —At  HMdowt^Haow,  Chnbn,  ifdudi^ 


1b>*  Onmrj,  oICi  of  Ihe  Rin-  Archlbi 

7- Al  Cadhurgb,  WtiHuliDldu™, ,  __. , 

STDanlBlck  LTnch,  of  Bulailon.  fctmolTOf  tbtTlitnftmHt 

—  Hh(,  MrbiTtiDiin.ienlT:.  focnoilito  •!■  At  SsaJthftrM  Hooh,  parU  of  HHn^  Kr 
Mani  diitluuiUicd  onrimnrc  ai  Die  Thntru-  RobRt  Caldd^Mlu  nani  airiitttaM^ 
Baynl  Dnurlnic  ud  Cnrtui  (.aiiivn.  pin,  go  th*  IN  if  Mai  hit.  Ma  AaHi  MaAH 

—  At  HoalHUn,  in  Piuce,  Edwud  BuUoek  UtwUk. 

DoaalH.Ev].  13.  AiMonvBtni^LrftbWalk, ADdmrCn. 

_S.^t  llona  MItn,  bht  Peth,  Hn  WUUun  ■laflioi,  En.  lau  df  tb*  Strj  Par  OAa^  Idi- 

SMekle.daa(huciiflltJu>BDiikl«B,Ow«  doK 
Im,  P«nh.  —  Al  Abmu,  CMbailna  Caiialtofc  ikaililw 

—  At  CiuUe  PnHT,  AbRdaeadiln,  Hr  Robnt  of  A.  R.  CuiBB,  LU  D.  RMlwlrfHlS 
CmW,  In  hli  SOih  rnr.  Wwol  of  EUobaiab. 

ft  Al  Btlbana,  Itw  Rn.  Jama  SUrliiu,  of         tt.  Al  rilliiliaiili   Ml  Iliibiil  H^^  ailHi. 

COTkbiUHpUh.  ^n. 

—  At  bb  mURHK,  Hu  DuddlapCow.  th*         M.  At  «0,  Omt  SlH  Str— '  «*-—™" 
Rtfit  Htti.  WUUam  Lord  NaliH.  —  At  Loadca,  Mfa^-aU 

—  At  Gknt  Howe,  Capula  WltUam  Hod-  ftsplMMIm "' 

HP.  balTparUilnfiiDaitatFoot.  wBkradnrfu. 

'-«  Whll*.  aod  (MM  daaibiec  of  lb*  li  M>  MMb  n^  ^^ 

LlA6eUlbaRI|AtBOT.  AiiaMK,  ^^  *  ^^ 

, ,_di>,  D.D.,LMd  Hibop  of  HI  Riiiiilili   ■■lam.  Mi  nuliia  Tim 

BiiifDr.  Coiain)Limati,tH^lma,n'"  "-'- 
10.  At  Totqiur,  De*oa,  la  bi>  Itth  nar,  Tbo-         —  ^t  niiniMwi.  AnjIUUrc,  O 

Df  OwlUall] 


—  AtBiBfi  of  Allu,  WIUUoi  Hon,  Em,  in         !■•  AtDoIlBbH.C .^ 

M  7Ut  yaw  of  Lli  f-  tF^  BnMl,  tUa*  JaMbf  «(  lb*  MM  Rar. 

_  At  Edfubunh,    Uln  Hidclina   WiddtU  WUBOB  BnuM.  of  Diiffll^Ci.  u<  aift  Of 

•Bfbtn  of  HiJoina  WiidUcl.U.  DuutuSutM.  WtHtom  cHit,  WA 

—  AtLoadoB.  S*mutl,Ma<iflhaIt«.  E.lr-  IB.  At  InlM,  Mb  Haniat  Hanllto^  nMet 
tB|,  rtibaRn.TbouarUoK^BtBMKaCXlteb. 

—  hi  rhiblbcil,  il  1 ,  Fing^l  Plm.  Mmipict  S.  abaf. 

.  lonoD.  vHc  of  H[  [(olwTi  Runcll,  Imibn.rai^  n  .T. y^jyij^tVi  7"'"''*  ■*  if  Mr  htac 

.•'^"^l™!^l..?li.i.i^i.Bi.""'.™'  JO.  AtPoHabtUo.  Mn  MaBpntMoBML  ». 
M  of  tba  Mia  Ht  TbawnirUUMMia,  Daa- 


of  UitRcr.  Charln 


U  BIjUi  BrlJf*.  Li«H.Tboav<Ali*, 


'  '^  ..—  At  OnjiMiiB  of  xE^an£k  nnbw.  fa 

ymet.  Mi  STIb  ynr,  Mr  DavM  Irrlaf.  ttmcrij.  awl 

.  &!_S^  '*>  T**^  a  MUlMcalR  betHfiLt  tbt 

R>)*l  bftUioiSMMbtetdnmariMlt. 
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THB  MOORS. 


On  OS  WIS  loMivr  iIm  Hlgfalands  ab- 
Mthttilf  100  wflU— a0t  a  MMk  aluuMit 
that  WM  ••(  ■•  teaillar  to  us  as  our 
Imwiaalidy.  WoluidBollocompUa 
W  Iks  IttBhs^  dflM,  woods*  aad  moun- 
ateo,  Mr  kaving  so  fMtoned 
>•§  MOB  «•  OB  a  treat  soale, 
feoad  It  twpsMiMa  to  shake 
~  E  hat  the  harasUD  in 


scenerjTy 

^^      . /eBoygh, 

Off  ttOM  fasNmortabl  J  atu- 
pld»  had  taken  It  inon  thenselvos  so 
to  Ihnist  Atlr  iataaaciji  upon  us,  in 
an  wfaida  and  waathors,  that  without 
givlag  ttaai  the  cat  dHrect^  there  was 
ao  waj  ef  assajiiag  from  the  burden 
of  thefar  fMeadahip.  To  courteous 
aad  hanwae  Chriitiaasy  such  as  we 
hate  alwa^  been^both  by  name  and 
nature,  aa  fiw  bad£  as  we  can  recol- 
laet*  It  is  palnlul  to  cut  even  an 
Ifindmit  stoaoi  or  an  upsetting  tree, 
tiMt  MOf  erase  our  path  uncalled  for, 
or  ebtrude  ItMlf  on  our  privacy,  when 
wa  wish  to  be  alone  in  our  meditsp 
tioae.  Yet»  we  confess,  they  used 
soaMtlflsas  soraljr  to  try  our  temper. 
bis  all  very  well  for  you,  our  good 
sb.  to  say  that  such  oibjectB  are  in- 
aaiaaUe*  So  aaidi  the  worse.  Were 
they  aalnale*  the  chance  is,  though 
like  yeafseif  perhaps  at  times  some- 
what  Bitty ,  that  they  might  be  reason- 
ed wUh  en  the  impreprlety  of  iatar- 
raptiag  the  etreaw  or  any  amn's  so- 
lyaauMe.  Bat  heiatt  aet  auM^y  li^ 
hai  Inaaienal,  el^eeta  of  that 
Mr  net  to  heap  Aehr  wwu 
VOL.  jnrrm.  wo.  cLxxit. 


Elace,  which  indeed,  it  may  be  sidd 
1  reply,  is  Icept  for  them  by  nature. 
But  tnat  Mistress  of  the  Ceremonies, 
though  a  personage  enjoying  a  fine 
green  oldage,againBt  whom  we  would 
not  utter  one  s&gle  syllable  of  dispa- 
rageipent  Qr  reproach  for  ten  thousand 
worlds,  and  uiouffh  present  at  all 
times,  it  k  true,  ana  at  all  places,  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  equal]  V  attentive 
to  the  proceedings  of  all  the  objects 
under  her  control.  Accordingly,  often 
when  she  is  not  looking,  what  more 
common  than  for  a  huge  hulking  fel* 
low  of  a  rock,  with  an  absurd  tuft  of 
trees  on  his  head,  who  has  observed 
you  lying  half-asleep  on  the  green 
sward,  to  hang  eaves-drepping,  as  it 
were,  over  your  most  secret  thou^ts, 
which  he  whispers  to  the  winds,  and 
they  to  all  the  clouds  !~or  for  some 
grotesque  and  fantastic  ash,  with  a 
crooked  back,  and  arms  diflpropor- 
tionately  long,  like  a  giant  in  extreme 
old  age  dwindling  into  a  dwarf,  to 
jut  out  from  the  hole  in  the  wall,  and 
should  your  leaden  eyes  chance  at 
the  time  to  love  the  ground,  to  put 
his  mossy  fist  right  in  your  unsuspect- 
ing and  philosophical  coimteiiance ! 
In  short,  it  is  very  possible  to  know 
a-country  so  thoroughly  well,  outside 
and  in,  from  mountain  to  molehill, 
that  you  get  mutually  so  tired  of  one 
another's  company,  that  you  are 
ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats, 
aad  in  l^tred  and  dis»Mt,  load  your- 
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TheMomt. 


tOot 


«  Hie  httrt  ofta  mm  (•• 
witk  care"  no  Imiger.i  tbe  Seyea 
ranti  have  lost  their  aceptiiM,  4Wd 
are  dethroned ;  andthegirey^iMri^ 
gendemuifeelt  that  his  soul  has  "  est 
up  its  rest"  His  eyes  are  daadi^ 
a*  Bko#D  ^rtHh  InsufferaUe  lightjriao 
-0Of«  Ms-vnvtiBgle  with.  mHsifDyl^ 
exquisite  to  be  home;— bis., tm^ 
tremhles  not|  as  of  fore^ .    ....  ,.^|^ 

<*  Aiiiif  «hs  tdge  «f  Biady  s;  dkrt^^ 

And  the  scents  of  naturesteaiingfiifn 

the  balmy  moutlts  of  lilies  aa^raUffH 
nedourtenderassiduUiestotheLovi^    are^ieadened.in  sau&    BaJaalnnre 


(iadtf  breeds  contempt^''  is  a  wise 
apothegm  we  learned  many  a  long 
^rear  ago,  when  learning  to  write  large 
text ;  and  our  whole  life  has  been  a 
running  commentary  upon  the  theme 
then  set  us  by  that  incomparable 
caligraphist,  Butterworih.  Ali**ibe 
pld  familiar  faces**  *  oecarionhll^r 
come  in  for  a  portion  of  that  feeling; 
and,  on  that  account,  we  are  dad  that 
are  never  saw  Charles  Lamb't*  So, 
sene  dozen  years  since,  we  gave  up 
the  Highlands,  not  wishing  to  quarrel 
with  them  or  any  country,  and  confi- 


lands,  while,  like  two  great  Flats  as 
*  we  were,  we  kept  staring  away  at 
each  other,  with  our  lives  on  the 
same  level.  All  the  consequences 
that  mifi^ht  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected nave  ensued ;  and  we  are  now 
as  heartily  sick  of  the  Lowlands,  and 
they,  we  suspect,  of  us,  as  any  honest 
nan  and  his  wife  in  all  his  Majesty's 
dominions.  What  else  can  we  do  but 
revive  the  "  veteris  vestigia  flam- 
msB,"  and  *'  totis  viribus,*'  make  an 
attack  and  inroad  upon  our  First 
love  ? 

Allow  us  to  offer  another  view  of 
the  subject  There  is  not  about  all 
Old  Age  one  blessing  more  deser- 
ving of  its  gratitude  to  heaven,  than 
the  gradual  beditnming  of  memory 
brought  on  by  years.  In  youth,  all 
things,  internal  and  extenial,  are  un- 
forgetable,  and,  by  the  perpetual 
presence  of  pansion,  oppress  the 
soul.  The  eye  of  a  woman  haunts 
the  victim  on  whom  it  may  have  gi- 
ven a  glance,  till  he  leaps,  perhaps, 
out  of  a  four-story  window.  A  beau- 
tiful lake,  or  a  sublime  mountain, 
drives  a  young  poet  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare.  He  loses  himself  in  an 
interminable  forest  louring  all  round 
the  horizon  of  a  garret  six  feet  square. 
Memory  and  Imagination,  in  the  poor 
fellow's  case,  are  absolutely  but  one 
faculty,  or  two  twisted  together  into 
a  rope,  with  which  he  is  ready  to 
hang  himself  on  the  slightest  or  no 
occasion.  It  matters  not  to  him 
whether  his  eyes  be  open  or  shut. 
He  is  at  the  mercy  of  all  Life  and 
all  Nature,  and  not  for  one  hour  can 
he  escape  from  their  persecutions. 
His  soul  is  the  slave  of  the  Seven 
Senseg,  and  each  is  a  tyrant,  with  in- 
BtnuaentB  of  torture^  to  whom  and  to 
wbieb  Pha1ari%  with  his  braaen  boll, 


^      ^A.l^        •-!.- 


and  beyond  the  reaci  of  al|1i9  Ae^f 
arms  or  many-handed  misaiy^  aa.he 
Is  out  of  the  convulsive  dut^of 
bliss.  AndisnotthisthestateoCbMt 
happiness  for  mortal  man  ?  Tran^vtt- 
litjf  The  peaceful  air  that  we  bi^ealiie 
as  we  are  westering  towards  the  swn- 
set^egiDttf  of  our  Befogs  aMl.;ieel 
thai  we  are  about  to  drop  dova;  Air 
ever  out  of  sight,  behind  the,  Samid 
Meuntaiaal 

All  this  majr  be  verj  fias^  tat  Ma- 
net l>e  said  to  help  us  far  .<»  tatbe 
IntroductioQ  to  our  intended  Ai^Ma 
on  the  Moors.  Let  na  try  It  i^a. 
Old  men,  we  remarked^  oaaht  ta.]^ 
thankful  to  Heavea  for  tfialr  .dip 
memories.  Never  da  we  fed  Jftpt 
more  profoundly  than  when  dreaqdng 
about  the  Higliiands.  All  is  emifo- 
sioD.  Nothing  distinctly. do  wsr  re- 
member—not even  the  namesefjo^s 
aad  mountains.  Wliere  the  devBis 
Ben  Cruachan?  At  this  blessed  mo- 
ment we  see  his  cloud^apped  l^sad 
—but  we  have  dean  forgottatt -tte 
silver  sound  of  the  name  el  the  owi- 
ty  he  encumbers.  Ross<ebire  ?  Ni^r, 
that  won*t  do*-'he  never  was  al  Vsin. 
We  are  assured  by  DrReid*SyDr  Beat- 
tie's,  and  Ihigald  Stewart^  graatln- 
stincUve  First  Prindple  BcUaf,  liMit 
oftener  than  once,  or  ten  times  eiUiar, 
liave  we  been  in  a  day-loar  hoUosv 
among  predpioes  dear  to  eane^icafl- 
ed  Glen-Etive.  But  where  bej;iiia tor 
where  ends .  that .  **  severe  aqjoara^*' 
b  now  to  us  a  mystery— though  we 
heir 'the  souil^  of  the  seaan^'tte 
dashing  of  cataifteiW.  YetihoMiW 
U  thus  dffai  ih  mr  memory,  imVId 
yon  belfete  it»  dfifet nothing  is  titliriy 
lost  ? '  No.  not  6veta  the  tlifouglMl^lhat 
idared— IBte  e^jBAte  ^attiAing  iH'the 
\lj^t-«v  tbs!t«h«d^1ike  tafifSlmttio 

M     _  .^  •      *% Till  .       "^  ■  I — *-  "- 9^'«bi&. 


1§90.] 


TJUJUoon, 


m 


H«fc»  Temfidtiig  ui  of  tfie  good 
0^  thd  evfl  iMinie  In-other  days,  wrain 
fb»  splrittud  reg1oi»-of  our  f«r*«ft- 
tMded/  HBy,  railMr  oar  botrndleM 
Mi»l  TIM  world  of  ofe  and  ear  Ib 
'ttot  n  reality  narrowed  because  it 
filmmen;  ever  and  anon,  as  yean 
mranfe,  a  light,  direct  from  heaTOO, 
di^ipates  the  eloom,  and  bright  uid 
ffloriouB,  as  of  }rore,  the  landscape 
Uiuelia  to  the  sea,  the  sea  to  heaven, 
ana  heaven  back  again  to  the  gazing 
spirit  that  leaps  forward  to  the  haif 
fng  liffht  with  the  same  divine  paa- 
sion  tnat  gave  wings  to  our  ytnitnl 

All  this  may  be  still  finer,  yet  can- 
not be  said,  any  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  much  to  help  us 
on  with  the  Introduction  to  our  Ar- 
ticle. To  come,  then,  if  possible,  to 
the  point  at  once — we  are  happy  that 
our  dim  memory  and  our  dim  ima- 
gination restore  and  revive  in  our 
mind  none  but  the  characteristic 
features  of  tlie  scenery  of  the  High- 
lands, unmixed  with  baser  matter, 
and  ail  floating  magnificently  through 
a  spiritual  haae,  so  that  She  whole 
regi<^n  is  now  more  than  ever  ideal- 
i$!ed, — and  in  spite  of  all  his  present, 
past,  and  future  prosiness — Christo- 
pher North — the  moment  he  images 
Loch  Etive  or  Loch  Awe — is  a  poet 
•^if  ever  there  was  one  in  this  bless- 
ed and  accursed  world. 

Why,  we  are  noi\'  in  Glen-Etive— 
and  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  our  Tent. 
Out  oft-repeated  passionate  prayer, 

"  0  for  a  lotlge  in  some  vast  wilderness  !** 

has  once  more,  after  twenty  years' 
absence,  in  this  magnificent  haunt  of 
our  fandful  youth  and  imaginative 
manhood,  been  gloriously  granted, 
snd  Christopher,  lie  thinks,  could 
again  bound  along  these  cloud-gird- 
led cHflfft  like  a  deer.  Nay,  'tis  not 
twenty  years  since  we  pitched  this 
self>same  snow-white  Tent  amid  the 
purple  heather,  by  the  Linn  of  Dee ! 
But, 

"  We  take  no  he«d  of  time  but  by  its  Tosb,*' 

so  winnowing^  on  the  air  Is  even  the 
weajriest  waving  of  bis  care-laden 
M'ingH  I  A  few  yellow  weather-stains 
are  on  tlio  canvassr-**'  but  that  not 
much  f'  tlus  pole  is  yet  souud^or 
call  it  rather  mast — for  we  have 
lioi<>ted  our  top«gallant, 

^•And  lot  the  silver  <rs«ii,  to  Scoi\«ad 


lanffuidly  lifts  itself  up^  an  inefleoii 
tual  streamer,  ht  the  ntful  nsorniiig 
fareeml  The  dawn  is  Boflly«~-dowF 
ly-— stealing  upon  day;  for  the  uj^ 
risen  sun,  though  here  the  edge  cf 
his  disk  as  yet  be  invisible,  is  diffi^ 
sing  abroad  the  dewy  joy  of  ^  tho 
sweet  hour  of  prime,"  and  all  the 
beauteous  eastern  region  is  tinged 
with  a  crimson,  faint  and  fine  aa 
that  which  sleeps  within  the  wreathe 
of  the  sea-sounding  shells.  Hark. I 
the  ease's  earliest  cry,  yet  in  Ua 
eyryl  Another  hour,  and  he  and 
his  giant  mate  will  be  seen  spirally 
ascending  the  skies,  in  many  a  glori- 
ous gyration,  tutoring  then:  offspring 
to  dally  now  with  the  sunshine,  a% 
when  tlieir  plumes  are  stronger,  they 
will  dally  nith  the  storm. 

<'  O,  Forest  of  Dalness  !  how  sweet  li  ths 
sound !" 

Hundreds  of  red-deer  are  now  lying 
half-asleep,  half-awake,  among  thy 
fern  and  (leather,  with  their  antloi^ 
could  our  eyes  now  behold  them, 
motionless  as  tlie  birch-tree  branchee 
with  which  they  are  blended  in  the 
desert.  Or  roused,  from  their  laii^ 
at  the  signal-belling  of  their  king, 
a  hero  unconauered  in  a  hundred 
fights,  the  whole  herd  rises  at  once 
like  a  grove,  and  with  their  stately 
heads  lifted  aloft  on  the  weather- 
gleam,  snuff  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
morning-air  far  and  wide  surcharged 
with  tlie  honey-dew  yet  unmelting 
ou  tlie  heather,  and  eye  with  the 
looks  of  liberty  the  glad  daylight 
that  manties  the  Black  Mount  with 
a  many-coloured  garment  Ha  I  the 
first  plunge  of  the  salmon  in  the 
-pool  I  There  affain  he  shoots  into  the 
air,  white  as  silver,  and  new  run  from 
the  sea! — for  Loch-Etive  is  one  of 
the  many  million  anus  of  ocean,  and 
bright  now  are  rolling  in  the  billowa 
of  Uie  far-heaving  tide  I  Music  meet 
for  such  a  mom  and  such  moun- 
tains !  Straight  stretches  tibc  glen  for 
leagues,  and  then  bending  through 
the  blue  gloom,  seems  to  wind  away 
with  one  magnificent  sweep  into  in- 
finitude. The  Great  Glen  of  Scot- 
land—Glen-More itself— is  not  more 
magnificent.  But  the  great  glen  of 
Scotland  is  yet  a  living  forest  Glen- 
Etive  lias  no  woods — and  the  want 
of  ^em  is  f^u.bV\v&«.   V^\^  ^«c^Mi^N»i^ 
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now  .If ul. in  tradiiioii,  still  ivavtv-  uav, 
ing  on  fiui  toupuea  oF  old  taidri, 
or  ievo  down'  iii  tliu  rao.ssi;*.  sli^"' 
iifglr  black  truukq  to.tlic.Iiglil,,  )vlii;u 
the  torreuia  juin  tlic  r>v('r"ui.Al>^U'j 
osd  the  mour  (Uvulgea  jU«,iietTct^ 
as  io  ail  eanhquoke.    Swcell); 


uay,  not  noi9ele98— for  tLa  deafest 

hii  mouth  rti((t  pi^pit.  WrfuU  W\g 
nafel);',  ?*orn  "t|(«t  lie  Ifp^^  "flM^fWa 
of  tpfl^iFiousand,  )i8inmf«„  iM|,^j{ 

""""  """*  m%,. 


inyati'tiL't 


thou  smaJl,  Itrmvii,  muarlmid  LirJ,    forfli  tlianclici  fiQuj  Tu! 

^ougli  tliy  song  bo  but  a  IwiLter!     liauBted  stcNi,  llipv,wt'vc,lpfri{;' 

And  true  to  tliy  time — even  to  a     bj-  ilie  iveijjlit  of  ilicir  o^—  ■■"" 

b&lmy  iniuute — art  tbou,  ^vltli  tliv 

velvet  tuuio  of  black,  Btriped  ivith 

yelloiv,  as  tlou  windest  thy  email     thereby 

but  not  sulleu  horn — by  ux  called  in     ' ' 

our  pride  MuiiuLB    Bi^e — but  not, 

methinkB,    so  vcr}^  humble,   while     every  liinbtucHt  ^pi^y  ,M',^' 

booming  hish  in  air  iii  oft-repe&ted     taking    root,  reasccttdei^''^'' 

drcle8,wouiluringat  our  Tent,  and  nt     scion,  and  so  011  ceaiicltjaHly 'l. 

the  fla^  tbat  now  uiifoldn  iu  gaudy     all  the  iwurs,  each  in  itst^irs' 

lengtlilike  a  burni«linil  eenicat,  e>     reason,  till  llic  fiinirativf  iri 

i£  the  cmfll  of  some  fiir-oft' darling »,  .   -  jt  ,  r 

beather-bcd  had  touuhed  thy  finest 
inatiart—a way  Hicsc  tliou  Btralght 
■oiitliward  to  tliat  rich  flower-store, 

ngly  fta  the  eurrier-piseon  waft- 

diHtant  lands  aouie  love-mea- 

n  itH  wiuga.    Vet  humble  af- 
ter all  tl>ou  art  j  for  'tis  thy  chief— 
thy  solo  pastime 
"  To  murmur  f«r  tU«  hnur  in  liealhuv 
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U.e  weight  of  thdrofynibe^^ifriW 

wJiu'h  MH'  "rew,  ofji'iuallj  bowh 

"-"  ■■— '  '-<!"  f  ParoaJ-e,i)ial^kc^ 

im  her  bcafc  asiihs'stil 

.he  auu»liiiiy  elljqi'-r^n 

■ery  limbwest   sptty  Uic^^'agf^^ 

aci;i*de<f, '^'j^ 

:eaaclss8Vt^ 

;uih  initst^irs^ 

;  figiiraiiW' iJKjiM 

■en  lungniBqifplJj 


eraund  >l'i<l  ^'Mii)[ 

Tba  bmde4t«l|st»li4rwAT«a4:4M{^ 

ttngnvr  ..■,,   ,,.,  „i  „.,, 

About  ibe  motliF  ^«6.»lBj^»»■^^(ly|B„ 
UiKk  ovumicl^'d,  uf4  arl^iijfi  rv^l 


There 


•wn;,, ,,    ^.,,    ,  , 

t  oA  the  £ttTl^  iSbtpliv^,*.  Ttltuh 

iiiMghtot, ■  ■■"■"I'lii" 

SbAhn  In  bool,  kl^itDdi'Jrtspll^tiWifV 
liorJ.    ■■■ ■  "  ■'!'i^-"flt 

Biil..alB»i  f•T'ltiH>^bdm^^.'.Hfl. 

Yestreen  ne  had  ratber  a  bard     d«ul.  The  l)e«t«f  aH  tMi  BifluipViAf 
■""■"*'-"■""' '■■■'';'-."■-     Bri.l<ri  U  uo  wr*.    i(|»m«L  hafUwl 


and  making  tliy  iudiistry  thy  delight, 
to  return  at  shut  of  day,  elieerful 
even  in  thy  wparini'-'s,  to  thy  ground' 
celljWitljin  the  knoll,  u'h('re,Bii  Fatiey 
dreains,  the  FairieH  dwell— a  Silent 
Peoplu  in  Ihit  Laiul  of  Pearc. 


boot  of  it  in  the  'lent— ibo  Glenlirnt 
waa  pithy — and  Tickler  and  tlie 
Shepherd  suxtained  a  total  over' 
throw.  They  aro  enorlnp  as  if  it 
■till  were  midnight.  And  is  it  thus 
that  we  nportsnieji  spend  our  time 
on  the  Moore  V  Yet  while  "  so  mauy 
of  our  poorest  subjects  are  asleep," 
let  us  repoint  the  nib  of  our  pen, 
and  in  the  eye  of  the  swect-breatli'd 
momiDg— moralize. 

Thirteen  yeara  are  over  and  gone 
■inee  by  the  Linn  of  Dee  we  pitch- 
ed— on  that  famous 


ijihc  of  kU  ii^i^— u.ttrihaaKa3l«t-it 
tithe  of  hi*  wiattem.  AndlMnlt  Iff 
tliat  ire  have  not  yiu  stUwd  H)Mf 
Reniaiusr'  "Alaal  pQorYiwiqtli'-tf 
Hamlet  could  aniile  ev:en  W|^  the 
skullofthaJeHteriiihui,|ian4«>wl»qQh 
when  a  princely  boy,  be,b^.)aFfd, 
hanging  on  bia  aaifk  maqy  n^tfjouMpId 
tinuK),  why  may  not  ftWo  ir«>.W-iMV 
wind'aeye  aefing.tbati  mii*Wul:fawi 
"  ouits  clm^^len,;'  .M)d,heaEipg|i^ 
IfdisraBlly,jieafJenfl4)v<M'«il^%'i¥ 
1  sketch  the  fate  of  »j(,wJ;'.J)n4>-i;>  WJtomis,J|lUut 
empires— the  state  of  the  world  at  of  friizle ;  a  heavier  shot  has  #|!)>- 
large— from  tiio  Uattlo  of  Waterloo  veiled  its  horse-hait.fliaiii.fflW'fwaa 
to  the  New  French  llevolution.  And  aent  from  the  Shepherd's  gun:  no 
lot  ua  begin  with  Maga.  mttrt-'rtitinit  Be"Jii!*i*litBfoVia*l"s- 
-'•  LIkD  Bsinr  tall  Pnlm  tbst nolKlcM  f«-  bli«ki«n  the  n«4r<)af>Wyl>'bHifF.{KH- 
hricgnw."  m^pX^\\fllKu^%^\^Ak'»,v¥»^  Ui|l<>iU|t 
>.i»lld-i 


*'/«  taott  rJ!t! 


...ai^  T^t:-^.  i,M'AAi  tiHUaat^mL^^ixti^V: 


-edit. 


'■  .fHni«l9li-1icaiipduplIkpt«;f>ei«i 
'ouiiSikp'polE-.  Hoiv  i^obly  Bianll 
refreil  t1ijll>pr  by  tn  tlie  reium  that  icn-nllon  CoA^ 
_  --Jtilqgri'omthelirst  OU'nIivoi!  Proud  is  that  Round'tt 
6T "OioAai  Eicdl  Toiuea'  tbnt  iiucht  court  his  sliadc— that  tweoty-poiAij 
majf^^lY^utlrcmlik-.lutelyldiiTmi  Salnmn  lies  beneath  it,  cvun  as  y(». 
in^^'Btipifld'ert  of  Atlas  ivhiitlireait'ns  terday  he  lay  bpneath  the  cliff—* 
■'-■'■  diJffTi  the  Qlgbi',  I'y  tlio  least  column  of  ligbtfallsfromhlm  on  thw 
\ni  atid  tJic  iiio<'t  unmerciful  Grouu^Pic — ia  not  that  Ilani  beautt 
ediTaiN  itint  ever  iiiipOKcd  upon  ful  in  the  calm  consciousneBti  of  hii 
Ije'll^lit  liviiij;  iJie  licavy  dimd—  protection— and  that  Tongue  rautelj 
Inte  iiC  BiriiLlngham,  elofiiient  in  his  praise '/  Taphimwlw 
Royat  Sofifij-,  and  of  your  knuckles,  James,  leuderlr  ai K 
the  Royal  College  of  FliyRiclanit,  you  loved  liim — and  tlint  with  all 
iVlioM;  practice  is  duller  than  that  your  heart  and  soul  you  do — and  ft 
ijf  ,bTL  lieatli'u  doctors,  and  his  pre-  not  the  ri-sponse  Unn  aa  from  th( 
nrii|>tl6ns  in  that  preface  unchriat-  trunk  of  the  gnarled  oak  ?  l!e  iB  yei 
iuidy  wevere  I  ODoherty,  likewise,  "  Virgin  of  P'roseniina" — "  by  Jovb" 
_..  ..  /..  .«-,  he  is !  no  wanton  lip  has  ever  tooch 
ed  Ids  mouth  i<o  ctiaxte,'  so  knod 
out  the  biin^,  and  let  us  hear  hln 
gurgle.  With  diHner  music  dooatn 
fill  the  pitcher,  and  n-iih  a  diviner  It 
quidity  of  li^ht,  than  ever  Naiad,  ti 
tlie  fount  of  Helicon  or  Castaly,  poUT' 
ed  into  clnBsic  urn,  gracefully  upTfft 
ed  by  Grecian  datnc  to  her  gracefii 


hati  been  cntJiered  to  his  lathers  I  Tho 
Nthndflrd-bmrer  han  loivered  hid  co~ 
lours  before  that  foe  wlio  alune  Is  in- 
vincible; The  Kmton,  let  us  not  fear, 
has  beeu  advtuiceu  to  n  company 
n-fthout  mirrliaHe ;'  the  Adiunnt  has 
died  in  thi'  acrvice,  and  bis  widow, 
the  latQ  Mrs  Macwltiil«r  of  Phila- 
delphia, hiM  applied  for  a  pension, 

wliK')i,  if  tlie  prcHent  shabby  set  of  head,  and  borne  away,  with  a'tiiiuiln 

aposlat^swhomi^govem  this  country  giving  hymn,  to  her  hut  in  the  oHvft 

have  nut  ttiugracc  to  grant  it,  will  be  grove. 

!;iven  wtibauopenhandby  the  Coa-  All  «pi  ore  good  eating;  and  i 

lilon  minMt*>y,  wlib  OreyMid  Rkh-  tulgnr  hereKj-  it  is— vile  and  vQlgn 

moudatlln^trlifadj  andforih#irright  as  ihnt  of  the  How,  though  not  b< 

Nitl'ltift  M-nw,  Vlvimi  tmrl  Sadler,  the  impious — whieh  holds  that  tlio«cIai< 

))rtm  ivjoiHiif  in  tii«  benign  taws  by  sea-fowl  have  a  fishy  taste.    Itli 

tifPrnVhlpiiLv.in  unite  of  that  Poppy  a  lie.    The  egg  of  the  Spa-mcw  t 

lit  flie  h^lluburgh  I1^vie\ir.  Tlmswan  exceeding  sweet;  so  is  that  of  m] 

Mtely  TuiniMireri  to  l>e  in  a  galloping  Gull  in  the  gullet.    Pleasant  is  ein 

^oiimnrptfonibutllie  very  terms  of  the  roik  of  the  Cormorant— in  tlii 

the  W^Mirt;  abont  one  so  sedentary,  north  of  England  ycleped  the  Scarth 

Wnt>  miffh>l(Mit  to  ffire  it  the  lie.  ami  In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  thi 

iTitHii'lipNiny,  hp  is'faf  from  being  Black  Byuter.   Try  a  Black  Byutei' 

'iMKVHIt'ntiditt)11en^;pdin)m(iBhlng  egg,  my  dear  James;  for  though  no 

IM-sltomM  and  othi'T  TiTated  nrticim,  newly  laid,  it  hen  since  spring  beci 

an  ■«■  I'Mi!  rheaper  tnan  ■t^a^■«lli^g  presi'ried  in  butter,  and  isas^sba 

"giihdM  rto'horn.'    But  M  tts  com-  a  daisy  after  a  shower.    Vn>  not  b 

pl5-tt!'0Ulr' "plftitc' (iftfo  Bfthlra  of  afraidof  stumbling  on  nbrar^  of  em 

Kiliy^  M'atfOthiei'Wtttng,  and  putnn  brj^o  Black  Byuters  in  the  interiofa 

'(•li<f  hrtlw  TWrt  to"(l'i&rfortMt«M  the  globe,  for  by  its  weight,  that  is  . 

siioW'."  ■'  '"''■■  "■  ■■■■'  ■■    ■    '••■  tiiaidm  ewr-    You  may  now  smad 

■  ITrttlfrt^titrfyr- " '     ■' '  jT>or  lips,  shepherd,  loud  as  if  yo( 

■  1  i;  .  .  ;,- „Pp.  i^  ...  I  ■■.■•■■'■.-  were  Hmlicklng  your  pnlms,  for  Iha 
,";Anf..p)v«|ifr«.l>«,ft"''W';*Uw!:  yellow  morwrM-as  unknown  to  VI 
II*!  tuvj-i^yiiilfinjiw  I  w I ywi-'huve  telKuK.  l>on't  mish  tba  Bhcl)^  bii 
'had  thr  pW«ii1ltl»lt<l«'«)e«fi  ini:your  tlirowitiiitothe  Ktive, that  the  FairU 
rJoliuM!    Tba   miu,  like   Magai,   is  ma'j 6'nA.SXM.'>aij!a!'^«a&-'K^ iim-ftt-wg 
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small  filu'ill  laughter,  alon^  irhh  the 
t'oam-bells  orer  the  ebb-tide  Rapids 
above  *  Connars  raging  ferry." 

**  Sic  transit  gloria  miindi !"  The 
Relmon  is  in  shivorB,  and  the  grouse- 
pie  has  vanished  like  a  dream ! 

"  So  lade^  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  aud 

dies, 
All  that  this  world  Is  proud  of!** 

Only  a  goose  remains  I  and  would 
that  he  too  were  gone  to  return  no 
more ;  for  he  makes  me  an  old  man. 
I^JTo  tradition  survives  in  tlie  glen  of  the 
era  at  which  he  flourished.  "He  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  some  tribe  of  tlie 
Ansores  now  extinct;  and  as  for  his 
own  single  individual  self,  our  senses 
toll  us,  in  a  language  not  to  be  misiu< 
t^rpreted,  that  he  must  have  iirst  be- 
come defunct  in  tlie  darkness  of  an- 
tiquity. But  nothing  can  be  too  old 
for  a  devil — so  at  supper  let  us  rec- 
tify him  in  Cayenne. 

Oh  I  for  David  Wilkie,  or  William 
Simpson,  (while  we  had  sent  Gibb  to 
brinff  away  yonder  Shiolinff  aud  its 
cliff,^  to  paint  a  picture— coloured,  if 
possible,  from  the  life— of  the  interior 
of  our  aip'  Pyramid— door  open,  and 
perpendicular  canvass  walls  folded 
up— that   settled,    but   cloudy   sky 
above,  with  here  its  broad  blue  fields, 
and  tliere  it,s  blue  glimpsing  glades— 
this  greensward  mound  in  the  midst 
of    a   wilderness    of    rock -strewn 
heatlier — as  much  of  that  one  moun- 
toin,  aud  as  many  of  these  others, 
as  it  can  b(;  made  to  hold— that  bright 
bend  of  tlie  river,  where  the  silver 
bow  is  bent — and  that  white-sanded 
and  shelly  and  shingly  shore  at  Loch- 
Etive  Head,  on  which  that  troop  of 
Tritons  are  "  charging  with  all  their 
chivalry,'*  still  driven  back  and  still 
returning,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
of  "  flutes  and  soft  recorders,"  trom 
the  sea.     On  the  table,  al  1  strewn  and 
scattered  "  in  confusion  worse  con- 
founded," round  the  Cask,  which 
— "  dilated  stands 
Like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas  vnrcmovcdy* 

what  "  buttery  touches*'  might  be 
given  to  the 

— "  reliquias  Danaum  utquc  Inmitis 
AchiUi." 

Then  the  camp-beds  tidily  covered 

and  arranged  along  their  own  de- 

partmentoTthe  circle — (/  uai  n  t  d  resses 

banging  from  loops,  aJ]  the  various 

ppareWnir  for  h  un  tor.  sii  oof  er.  fi  sher . 


netfl,«cciip7iiigllieir*pict«k««yte  d*M 
viaton^-fowlinjg'^lpiecei, .  tdwaMar  «a#it 
single,   rejoiang,' '  Uirough  >tbo"dA^(  \ 
smooth  browum^sd  of  their*  barrels,' » 
in  the  exqidsite  trorkmataMp-bf  •a*' 
Manton  and  a  Lancaster^Amerftcan^ 
riflee,  with  their  etodcs  more  rleMy^t 
silver-chased  than  you  could  hany 
tliought  within  reach  of  the  arts  in 
that  young  and  prosperoufe  landi-^ 
duck-guns,  whose  formidable  and  fa- 
tal length  had,  in  Lincolnshire,  often 
swept  the  fens— and  on  each  side  of 
the  gate,  a  brass  carronade,  on  idle 
hours  to  ai^nken  the  echoes-^Hrittinr 
erect  on  their  hurdles,  deet -hound) 
greyhound,  lurcher,  pointer,  setter^ 
spaniel,  varmint,  and  though  hisl,  not 
least,  O'Bronte  watching  Chrieto^ 
pher  with  his  steadfast  eyes,  slig^iy* 
raised  his  large  hanging  triangular 
earsyhis  Thessalian-buU  dew-laps  be- 
tokening keen  anxiety  to  be  off  and 
away  to  the  mountain,  and  with  « 
full  view  of  the  white  atar  en-  hAa 
coal-black  breast,-— 

"Pkidcd  and  plmncd  In  their  ttrtaaamiyy" 

our  lihree  chosen  Highlanders,  thtf- 
sen  for  their  strength  and  thcfr  fle^t- 
ness  from  among  the  prime  Children 
of  tlie  mist, — and  to  say  nothltaff  of 
the  Shepherd  in  his  full  suit  of  Gala^ 
shiels  pi  aiding,  sewed  so  as  best  io 
shew  his  shape,  witli  more  than  hia 
usual  felicity,  by  the  far-famed  flylnff 
Tailor  of  Ettrick,— or  of  Ticker  thte 
Tall,  who  k(>eps  growing  after  three- 
score and  ten  like  a  stripling,  and 
leaves  his  mark  within  a  rew  mche^ 
of  the  top  of  the  pole,  arrayed  'in 
tights  of  Kendal  green,  briglit  frdm 
the  skylight  of  the  inimitable 'Val- 
lance,  or  the  matchless  Chambers^ 
green  too  his  vest,  and  green  ald<> 
his  tunic— while  a  green  feather  in 
a  green  bonnet  dances  In  its  itlrf 
splendour,  and  gold  button-holes^ve 
at  once  lustre  and  relief  to  the  gldw- 
ing  verdure,  Tsuch  was  Little  John^ 
when  arrayed  in  all  his  glory,'  Mb 
walk  behind  Robin  Hood  and  Maid 
Marian,  as  they  glided  from  tree  id 
tree,  in  wait  for  the  fallow-deer  in 
merry  Sherwood,)— or  of  Korth  in  his 
Quaker  ffarb — Quaker-like  idl  but  in 
cuffs  ana  flaps.  Which,  when  lie  goes 
to  the  Forest,  are  not — North,-  with 
a  figure  combining  in  ititelf'aH  tlie 
strentffti  of  «L\s'\\\\&Ta'?\i\«i,^'V3t^ 
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than  a  Jem  Belcher's  bottott— wUh  a 
faee  exhibitiu^  in  rarest  union  all  th« 
philosoj^hy  of  a  Bacon,  (he  benevo- 
lence ot  a  Howard,  the  wisdom  of  a 
Wordsworth,  the  genius  of  a  Byron, 
the  gnoaticity  of  a  John  Bee,  and  the 
up-to  trappishnessycombined  not  only 
with  pertect  honesty,  but  with  ho- 
nour bright  of  tlie  Sporting  Editor 
of  Bell's  Life  in  London, — uid  then, 
why  if  Wilkie  or  Simpson  fail  in 
making  a  gem  of  all  that,  they  are 
not  the  men  of  genius  we  took  them 
for,  that  is  all,  and  the  art  must  be  at 
a  low  ebb  indeed  in  these  kingdoms. 

Well,  Tickler  and  Uie  Shepherd  are 
gone— with  Dugald  Dhu,  and  Do- 
nald Roy,  and  all  their  auxiliaries 
—and  we  and  Hamish,  Ponto,  Piro« 
Basta,  and  O'Bronte,  are  left  fay  our- 
selves in  the  Tent  Before  we  pro- 
ceed farther,  it  may  not  be  much 
amiss,  Hamish,  to  turn  up  our  little 
fingers — ^yestreen  we  were  all  a  leetle 
obstropelous — and  spermaceti  is  not 
a  more  "  sovereign  remedy  for  an  in- 
ward bniise,"  than  is  a  hair  from  the 
dog's  tail  that  bit  you  an  antidote 
to  any  pus  ^at  produces  rabies  in 
the  shape  of  hydrophobia.  Fill  up 
the  quech,  Hamisli !  a  caulker  of 
Milbaiik  qan  harm  no  man  at  any 
hour  of  the  day — at  least  in  the 
Higlilands.  Sma'  Stell,  Hamish — as- 
suredly Sma'  Stell  I 

Ere  we  start,  Hamish,  play  us  a  Ga- 
thering— and  then  a  Pibroch.  •  The 
Campbells  are  coming"  is  like  a 
storm  from  the  mountain,  sweeping 
Glen-BIore  that  roars  beneatli  the  nas- 
tcning  hurricane  witli  all  its  woods. 
No  earth(]UAke  like  that  which  ac- 
companies the  trampling  often  thou- 
sand men.  So,  round  that  shoulder, 
Hamish — and  away  for  a  mile  up  the 
Glen — then,  turning  on  your  neel, 
blow  till  proud  might  be  tlie  mother 
that  bore  you;  and,  while  we  hear 
•*  The  Cam|>be]ls  arc  coming,"  from 
the  Tent-mouth  Christopher  will 
keep  up  a  smart  fire  from  his  Patte- 
rerof^,  answered  by  all  tlie  echoes. 
Hamish— indeed 

"  The  dun^en-*!  hide 
On  swifter  foot  was  nerrr  tied — ** 

for  even  now  as  that  cloud — rather 
thunderous  in  his  aspect— settles 
himself  over  the  Tent— ere  five  mi- 
nutes have  elapsed — a  mile  off  is  the 
$uUen  sound  of  tho  bagpipe  \ — ^luu- 
0/c  ^±idl,  if  it  rouse  you  not  wbtn 


heard  among  the  mountains^  may  vou 
henceforth  confine  yourseli—O  tnou 
Cockney  of  all  Cockneys— to  the 
Jew's  harp.  Aye,  here's  a  claymore 
—let  us  ning  away  the  scabbard— 
and  in  upon  the  front  rank  of  the 
bayoneted  muskets,  till  the  Sezon 
array  reels,  or  falls,  just  where  it  hta 
been  standing,  like  a  swathe  of  jgraae; 
So  swept  of  old  the  Highlanc^ra-^ 
shepherds  and  herdsmen — down  Ae 
wooded  cliffs  of  the  Pass  of  KUlie- 
krankie,  and  while 

"  Glad  Dundee  in  faint  hiu»as  exphr«d»** 

Mackay's  red-coats  lay  redder  Is 
blood  among  the  heather,  or  paased 
a«vay  like  the  lurid  fragments  of.  i 
cloud.  *  The  Campbells  are  co- 
ming"— and  we  will  charge  with  tiie 
heroes  in  the  van.  The  whole  clan 
is  maddening  along  the  Moor— and 
Maccallum  More  himself  is  at  theli 
liead.  But  we  beseedi  you,0'Bronte1 
not  to  look  so  like  a  lion — and  to 
hush  in  your  throat  and  breast  tiurf 
leonine  growl — ^for  after  all,  'tis  bul 
a  bagpipe  with  ribands 

«(  Streaming  like  meteorfl  to  the  troul^ed 


air," 

and  all  our  martial  enthusiasm  hii 
evaporated  in — wind. 

But  let  us  inspect  Brown  Beta. 
Till  sixty,  we  used  a  single  barrel. 
At  seventy,  we  took  to  a  double] 
— ^but  dang  detonators — we  stick  H 
the  flint.  **  Flint,"  says  Colonel  Hnw- 
ker,  **  shoots  strongest  into  the  bird*** 
A  percussion-guu  is  quicker,  but 
flint  is  fast  enough ;  and  it  does,  bk 
deed,  argue  rather  a  confusion  thn 
a  rapidity  of  ideas,  to  find  fault  witli 
lightning  for  being  too  slow.  Wid 
respect  to  the  flash  in  the  pan,  it  k 
but  a  fair  warning  to  ducks,  for  ex* 
ample,  to  dive  it  they  can,  and  gel 
out  of  the  way  of  mischief.  It  ii 
giving  birdn  a  chance  for  their  Kvea 
and  is  it  not  ungenerous  to  gnidg< 
it  ?  When  our  gun  goes  to  oui 
shoulder,  that  chance  is  but  small 
for  with  double-barrel  Brown  Bess,  i 
is  but  a  word  atid  a  blow, — the  bloii 
first,  and,  long  before  you  could  stj 
Jack  Robinson,  the  gorcock  plajn 
thud  on  the  heather.  But  we  be| 
leave  to  set  the  question  at  rest  foi 
ever  by  one  ninjrle  cleucher.    W< 


JifelV'Wo/ftoi.,,-,..,- 

boH'oW-'i'iiSrase'ffOTfiUc  BtJmc'wllal  ,  p%fl  in.lJiu  ehoQlum  woiWiI'rrOfl,itt..i: 

silt^'thoiiai^flfiiipastiinebfi'ieeon-  »»  cvenu,  auione:,*e-  cuthmiAerei  .1 

BhootlngJ  PKrepi  onetlint  sudiieuly  Joe.ManUm,  UioMfo  wia  soul'irf'  Ui»ii] 

Hoared  Ralf  way  up  to  iln'uioon.miJ  tratlc,  obligedl  to  di»pg8e..of  nil  UbiH 

then  valuat>lt:nui('iiuiei'>'><uiil»cll»ffaMr|[|]K 

■     ,  ,  .     „,,  thiiM  in  UaiitivM  Sijuarun--ll)aii  oA-ni 

and  tunililtid  down  stone-d^'ad  fnton  fuaion,  and  the  IjeBt  (vorkracit  Ju,t)Mt»I 

locti.Wow.wha'morecoiildliavedonc  woiM  left  wfuidpring  about.  like.Bii^ 

A  detoaiitur  in  the  Iiaiidn  of  the  d^vil  dialtonded  army  I  Pour  oU  AsoUitiMja 

hlinaelf  ?  Katan  nilglit  have  ehot  aa  father  of  tlie  tvorkinf-trMJk..  diadADaii 

well,  perliaps,  as  ChriBtoplierNorlb;  Marflelioue  llospiuU  ti'm  tu>^.lda^Mu(^ 

audwe  CauDOt  doubt  that  his  detona-  rd  od'  as  a  reelnient>d  vmouiw^tfoJ 

tor;'— fiveti  to  him  in  a  present,  we  John  HufseVi  t1ie  ]laBb-biat«(,«f|.die>ili 

bollBVe,  by  Mr  D.  Ess, — uo  by  Joe  age,  obliged  to  flj.  "iti  bi&Mtbctin 

H^Aon— must  be,  like  this,  a  prime  from  tbr'Ptiiliatioes,  and  get,B  arun^iii 

Artle^ — one  of  the  beat  ever  inanu-  for  his  family  wbare  he  G»uUlif— riHbt'i 

factured  oii  the  percussion  syMcm.  princeof  li>i:k-fiaialiers,Piiiw«drlV(Mt  " 

But  what  more  could  he  have  done  ?  to  do  bye-jobs  fur  tiia  teinporaryiOib-  •■! 

Wbra  we  liad  killed  our  liftiethbird  sisteucu,  and  otliera  coudtMWDdingnc 

ID  ffiyle,  we  put  it  to  the  Christian  to  go  and  workfqr  masteTOtfitofciyn^ 

reader,  would  not  the  odds  have  been  not  lialf  so  mudi  Bt  theniMlvMliwi  n 

G  to  4  on  the  flint  V    And  would  not  luucli  for   tlie  (sstablUliniao^  o(i>tlM  lu 

Satan,  at  the  close  of  tite  niatcTi  only  .man  whoo)  any  firnt-ratojudgeMi 

ten  birds  behind,  periiaps,  and  with  ft  of  work  could  cuuai4ur  «»'  <]UlJifiMs  » 

bag  flhanipfully  rich  in  poor  poiita  for  a  leader,  or  king  amaag  the, guUu  1 

that  would  liare  fallen  to  the  ground  makim-  i>      i"  >'<   ?ii<t 

had  ht  bnt  thrown  salt  on  their  tail h,        Xtdaiaa.iuelu)cliaW  pictUTa-i  .iBM^u 

have  looked  excessively  aheepishi'  all  is  not  lo^t.:    Mr  \('">«>"X>^^>'X4-'il 

True,  that  in  rnln  or  snow  tie  per-  (is  this  last  JoeKedivivuai)  ittpaitnii^ 

cuHsion-lock  will  act,  from  its  deto-  ner^hlp  with  Mr  Iludson,  dan;^  OA 

imting  power,  niort^  correctly  than  the  old-e»t«bliabed  .Utiuse  jn  llo,,tt'iH 

tilt)  tataraoa  flint  lock,  ivhich,  beg-  Uovei  Street,  iti  tUe  bt»t  pOtiiMblMt;il 

ginrita  pardon,  will  then  often  not  act  niiann^r  j  wliilu  Mf  Punly.liari  at  iibil>nR 

aiall;  but  that  is  its  only  advantage,  niomeut,  perhaps  tbn  Jir»t.bu>iB(nfci)l 

and^eonfcssa^cntone,eRneciany  in  London,  and  no  man  desciVMiiit  ni 

in  Scotland,  where  it  is  a  liliet  on  tho  better.    Colonel  llawki^rouoeaakcidiivi 

country  tu  sny  that  it  nlways  rains,  Joe  Manton  wjiora  he  t«naidiwi*d  eJt^U 

for  it  almost  aa  often  snows.    How-  the  best  maker  Jn  town,  (of  coiii»*qi.l 

ever,  spile  of  wind  and  weatlier,  we  excepting  himself,)  and  ills  BUHitati 

are  faithful  to  flint ;   nor  shall  any  was,  "  Puxdy  g»'(#  up  tJie  bf*  v-<nk^  in 

uewfangled  invention,  howsoever  in-  next.to  mine-"    TIhs  fvas.wlteuPuiK^  " 

geniouo.weanusfromourFiratLove.  dy  gccupieda  sni«I|  >lii>p-ia,l'rincffa>i<>l 

It  is  melancholy  to  tliink,  and  dlf-  Street.     Thiin,,  ijintaftK^I,.  wlto  h«*.)' 


Hcult  to  account  for  it,  bow  unfor-  raioed  inanygun-makaraitalhoheadio 

tunMe  in  their  respective    profes-  of  ^|f^trade,  bya)lowijj);(|iftn  to-puk'j^ 

sions,  are,  generally,  men  of  genius,  their, nf^me^  to  what  w»b  Wb  wwliim.!) 

Here  is  Colonel  Hawker's  liixtli  edi-  nil  Q»e  fibsejatinl  pajita.of  ijie  bUtwI,)i['> 

tion  of  bis  admirable  Instruction!"  to  lias  Rome  liioe  Biurftataried,for  Utaritu 

Young  yiwrtiiuen— (we  tiaok  ibe  HelF;.Ba  tlJS  (;i»l"nol  li»<i  often  adriilti.i 

Colonel  fW  his  presentation   copy,  sed  Iiim  ti^4a.if«?erJ««[«tireillB»4u(.l 

andbec  to  assure  the  public,  llinl  tbe  the,C,ol*)fl(iiSftljcu)alB»,ilh»l  UbwBI.I 

»r<j/*  AflU  rccrii-cd   many   i-urwing  sooufiriVclatM,,  Im  enUUed  ,t«,.tli» 

emendathna  and  additions} — and  in  name  (^\eiaAM,w\v!  i«*ft\i^lW^'^^tm.  i    ■ 


I88IK$>I  Tke-amt."''''  SM  - 

fo«lBfty'«"ttM«P4('Mi»i*f;  «ia"'i.f(l?fe'/rrria  ai'  t*lligtu;te\x'4'ie', 

wlib'liftShJ.e»*lMWiife?oflCtTi-,.lof  inlKililil.Tiiti,  ll,.-  waj-.8i.l?ati-Si;' 

JoMllhiMitfiarj'BiinffiWHIWrt.iiHiJov,  ttms  ^i.  lonir  preferring  ftie  Bteijt-pen 

an-SWIie^Wi^yrtfJiitmiiUffTit  liili-iil,  ti.  ihc  vfc(-rhan-cl,(i]iu  glyleof  both  , 

}in»*i4AW#«Wtllfe*W'*e'tif11l<'n*T,  i"  e(|Uttilvpolihhpd}-imr  Bramali  l«    . 

an«HiMne(l>'k>rtn  fiU%lM>f,'^n  ^i!itt  'ourMaQlon.  Those  two  H'lld  }-ouDg 

fo^-cftB*)ittW'We«'fii»(i;*fttrelieap--  ^no'rt's,  TicWer  and  the  &lippher(£ 

prtw^  ilyllHvt>  ^'Wrj-'lhHw  W'tHe  fifst  whose  united  apes  BCiiixely  oiuoupt    . 

Htylisl  'ItIrliK#rt(;fflV  ehifflee  Moore,  to  a  century  aud  a  (|uirter,  are  al-,  , 

aiidiHr'Anilth;  ill'fr(iiWr'ffJiitC'n"J^'t  ready  Blaughteriag  their  way  along 

in -Aw  ideU>nat)n«i»yat«in.    ,\'"o  Hr  tho  iiioiintainBide,theotieonltauch- 

WiWffn^l-MimA'e,  Who  vtvt  ait   old  aille  Etive,  and  th«  other  on  the 

hanrt'oiiloe's,  Bhd  knew  to  n  hair  Blaek  Mount.    But  we  love  not  ts 

howli)  frt  B  ntnii'H  shnuUh'r  with  a  commit  murder  iiefore  meridian— - 

gun.     OlIW  hriH  llic  Colmiel  plood  "  yentln  lover  of  Nature"  as  we  are 

ordi^l^t'wlmi  Bjoumrtmao;  anci  — bo.  In  ipite  of  the  Bcom  of  ^la - 

iio"nikiiV'barieir''pl(fAwd  him  with  s  more paieionate  sportsmBii,  we  BbsU. 

jobJ  ii'lletMnS 'tin '  tt— •ContinneB  tlie  continue  for  an  hour  oi  two  longer  i 

Co)oa0luiih«  Will  do  tt'ell,  and  get  to  at  this  our  Leading  Article  for  OcM- . 

thentbjf'vf  4W-tr«^^  though,  like  a  her,  and  ever  and  anon  lifting  our 

wiw'Mlow,  M'Btatis  carefully  at  eyes  from  whitey-browu  paper  to 

linit^'by'f«'flt)nf;"Iiie  ytij  «t  ft  Mmall  whltey-blueaky,frommemoranduM-' 

ni»«ii  •riAMMij  'nt  tiiiMi*.Tn^'  intm  b  hook  to  uiount^u,  ftud  frOTO  ihIc" , 


^'^lol,  HH  inenr  |)?o]>1i^,  hoih  in     BelreB,  and  pcrchanoe  «  few  thott^ 

and  out  of  (tWIc,  arp  iwiv-a-iiayM  so     saUd  others  oy  a  waking'' """ 

fre^iMiMlyidtnAg'.    "'  Billy  Moore"  Is     scriptlon  of  GlAn-Edfe. 


a  ri^UhiiHH>itiHn'Mtii  t7i^"Knoh8,"        "Tis  avast  Glen.    Not  one  Bind* 

or  etai^f  pi^vnil'slibotarp,  tind  their  huigan  dwelling  aa^bere  iped^ 

patnbaiiK'IsB'huit^ittt^  toifiifdB  lik6  on  the  riTei^windlng  platav— 

agimdRftiiirliilHWMii:    folt  though  or  nest-like  amonK  the  brwhwMd 

Cotonil  "MawhOt''  Us'  tH-ohDUnCed  knolls,— orrock-likeamongtlia  fnM> 

tiiia  It-arm  panegyric  on  Moore— he  turedclUb  far  up  on  the  mountain 

nefle^lhaicneDftlwIth'  bl^^ibtfniitie,  region  do  our  eyes  behold,  eager  u. 

likBTOrttolteSihef^ertyrsLsBif aster's  they  Me  to  discover  some  Bymptoai. 
giintita  any  others  ^'UitjV.                 '  of  life.    Two  houses  we  know  to  W 

.\iii'  fw-'Vooi"^»WuMW^'W<?slley  In  the  solitude — aye,  two— one  of^, 

RI<AarH'Hfsk)iiiWl9ic'M&fl[lfBtruilng'  thetn  near  the  head  of  tbe  I^ocbt . 

hanil,>>frtthrmMii'bnAint^s  tliBn  <>vcr;  and  the  other  near  the  head  of  th*. 

andi'Hi*!  Boiiit^lWibl '  WfD^  I'nRle  Glen— but  both  far  distant  from  thlt 

I)i^(af;is)|^oWipertiyp«'a]&  first  man  our  Tent,  which  is  pitched  betweeB^ 

in  LondKft'tll  wwvt-'im^  tfcntli-msn  in  the  t-ery  heart  ot  the  deicrt.  W» 
tviibWiuiiA  a^itn  itfA^eirTrours'  ^o-  '  were  mistaken  in  saying  that  Dat 

ticej  iI'nirMMnHef  l^liHbury  stands  as  ness  iBinvitible— for  yonder  it  looma 

lii^an  cifT  ill  the  w^t  of  England,  in  a  sullen  light,  and  before  we  have 

But'herc-fB'a'Hfteba'oFlbrorniad^  linished  the  sentence,  may  have  a^^ 

at  pi^'Ctlf  riiavdottst^.eTMgood.  sunk  into  the  moor.    Aye,  it  is  gone 

"lSmcywritl*ij!'lH«siftf,"»a^tlife'C<J-'  —for  li^ts  and  shadows  coming  and 

loii9)^*^in')is<'8<iititM'I')tiif^^'1^'J<M  goin^,  we  know  not  whence  or  wU-. 

Manliiiri'   ami  what  siumlil   he   an-  tlii'r,  licri'  Iravpl  nil  day  long— tbe 

noilnpe'lO'inCjbUl'that  lie  liad  urtUp  miIi'   ttnant»— irry   cliuatlike  —  and 

acakH-«t"Buft*Wit4"'na(^,    <n   the  ccemingly  in  their  sliirtiiigK  embued 

L<lnwfl*»«'-lUB*ii-dfid"j*ii«'PomlnK  with  a  sort  of  dim  uucemin  life. 

out.'«tihla.'Jfcil»'j«ii?*nr,ti(rtti\-()«ia  Hon-  far  off  from  our  Tent  may  he 

tukfli«Mei'riilrW«flt'  ttP-'e'WWy  mtis'  Hm  Locli  ?   Some  milca— aud  silent- 

hitlrfrltt' iirVt!nt*<l'IJlia"Wii*''Wl&i  ly  "^  f"i('»'  "™  »teii  l.>  hrenk  tlw 

fooI»rtli!ruiM*i**rS'1(^.b^!''''.''  wiiTi'soIoJiE  (be  sLwT,  while  boyond 

LH'nM''^<*il(hril1','«"'Arid«im^  "  tiiiin  haiiL;^  in  an  auiial  hu/u,  high 

siK»tlliif*.iMllWliOrt!Ve»Mt)i.'WdSd'  up  on  ilu'-  Ikmuou.  ihi'  ukiuu  iiC  it*. 

eteulIopt^olilitn'ii.or'tt-rtS^bMiJt;  penlVivieNSa.lsT.   W^iw 'v.o,  vS.'wti"- 
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Dos-ltiiMF  "    •.'■■•••'  If  tre  Mler  DonaGme,  there- 1«  !no 

Bir  'JbmM,  >(«flvliem'<r  oCIn^  harm  doap,  for  tr?  ore  botlipring  tio- 

liFiichei'Oii'the  csnuedoil'lntwaen  bodj  ia  ttii-  Rhe^pfold— wid  fHionld 

Oenins  and  Vhvim'^waiarwti  hne  Gurucy  extrwl  thesa  our  sliorUmnd 

vfteo  TM^ulted  <rf  o«mIvm  i'com-  notps,  and  Ebuity ,  in  oiir  alntnep, 

tiritmi  between  Awe' dlilnfUMi  we  admit  this  part  of  our  ui^te  fnto 

'itswered  on  bl»  paga  -wtAnll  our  Maga,  let  ail  ivndora  «ktp  the  mgn 

ucnMea«f  MnilaiMlMD>e,tMil'<M«Id  tf  ifiey  plcuae  till  ive  get  into  GI^do. 
■eenothli^.    Sir  JanMefanaMdwir         Ftm;ihen,  Virtue  nrodiices  plea- 

'npon  U«  own  aloree  for  any  thing  he  nire.    Now,  we  c«nitder  hsppineas 

might  laf  cm  tbit  (ut>)ect,fdr'BOBe  aa  a  sum  of  durable  p1pD8ura&  Plea- 

of  the  wlte-men  or  wiMaetee  irtio  eures  are  the  ilems  and  momenta  of 

ire  nmoif  the  number  vt  bb  fiuni*  hap|iineiH  to  the  indivldtiid  mind,  by 

tan,  bsre,  we  believe,  more  than  wliicli  it  is  exerted,  congoDant  with, 

Mudied  It— bat  the  mesoneM  and  and  causing,  the  pleaaiiK  of  oAer 

ntlBrt  of  hi*  lean  hicabrattoo^  be-  mindR.  In  like  manner  does  not  Ge~ 

traT'  Hie  acantioeM  and  bareneaa  of  nius  produce  pleagure  to  tiie  tndl- 

Ihe  paaturea  on   which  ther  have  vidua!  mind  in  which  it  aett^  con- 

-  been  fed.     It  Is  atwaja  ao  wldi  Sir  eonaMwith  andcmalVllitlrtMMre 

James.   He  has  built  some  large  ha;-  of  oAer  ndndal  :  It>«aau"'SB'Ar 

atacks,  aad  tilled  some  Urge  barns  tte  compwixiB  hold*' 
with  wheat-sheaves,  but  all  die  pro-         How  far  do  ibtf-V 

vender  andvictual  has  been  bought  otfaerfaidNdroifgln?'^%na<tttnrB 

or  borrowed;  and  on  walking  through  of  pleaaora  aB&yala.  -  EotuMwU^ 

hU  farm,  we  are  pained  to  see  the  am  iiiillii[)  to  mil  iiiiiuil  lialli^iWtl 

atate  both  of  meadow  and  arable-^  outof  ceaacloaattann.aAlNDlrfBfiV''' 

die  one  browu  in  spite  of  much  Irrl-  pt^ea  oFpI(!Wl>raP«MMHMnNln 

Kion,  end  the  other  In  v^n  all  I7-  mil  nf  iJthiiliiaiiiaTtof  lllfclMtill 

iu  summer-fallow;  nor  can  we  yaeltfea of plwiu'M^hkfc wttwrnf^' 

horn,  that  in  an;  future  antumn  It  kened  bf,  0r-e0ariated<itU'«*<nVBr 

will  ever  produce  a  crop.  experiencM  of  pluaauiB.  SMMniMbs 

Now  let  us  do  for  Sir  Jamea  what  ensues  a  comparlaOD-df  aofcildiUdf 

Sr  James  would  not,  because  he  could  pleaiore  widi  anbtheri'aaCof^ttlriA 

no^  do  for  UH,  aud  other  Scotch  growa  preftiwace  of 'dM'iawWidbi 

Ignoramuses,  who  know  nothiw  of  roMt,    Aleo  tiiefe  euatH  yth^ia 

-   human  mind.    Let  us  at  least  not  wholly  upon  tUc.  MhtpvUfB) 


give  him  a  few  hints;   norlethim     but  In _, 

refuse  to  hear  them,  though,  unlike     know  not,  1  pfOfiBrriDg' „„ 

that  fortunate   youlh,  Mr   Thomas  of  aenribilUv  and  dedrotf  «wi|l|t 

Babington  M'Auley,  so  far  frtna  ha-  modea  of  pleMura^  iriHeb  iMhlir, 

ving— even  in  our  old  age — "mas-  tn  the  resull,'  to  bne 'beaf'fton 

tered  every  specieB  of  composition,"  most  agreefaig  with  fha  hitpftmlmivt 

we  have  not  the  Bkilt  even  of  a  jour-  otbera;  t.  g,  to  the  jtigniirw  qfit^ 

nepnon  in  any,  and  but  in  one  the  mg  othtn.    Now— lmowril<BM»— 

power  of  an  apprentice.  or  no  men— that  to  ua  hWe,  riHiu 

Now,  without  attempting  in  tliis  In  thia  sheepColdi  in<  »l<covrfbArilg- 
•heepfold  to  dcfiue  either  Genius  or  Ing  to  Qeti-Etfves<Bd'«eiBaMi)dtaw 
Virtue,allow  us  here  to  justjot  down  more  thaa  a  gUdtpae  of'llM-lmftt  ft 
'  a  few  memoranda.  Genius  and  V}r-  leagme-le»B'Sleaii^'tUa>ptlil(i|^>«f 
tue  are  felt — by  uh  at  least  at  this  bi»-  Ibli  pinriiiiliTii  [ilniwinw  aailliia  liliii 
ment— to  be  founded  m  the  capacity,  o-^nrcBi '  Svmubb-forlla'ooaaiX- 
experience,  aud  desireof  Hammees.  'tOD'WlA'^eUnrBji'HM,egrfli4on- 

Geuiua  is  of  as  many  kinds  aa  the  itera    Ma  -Vlltka 'iher*"  "iWliaMj. 

buman     intellectual    powers    have  nwrt  ere  ^dMiwUdf jr4a"Mrtalfin 


inodes  of  exertion  and  application—    ity  aToid|''ei'9l!tiie''pilb'< 
"Iffering  either  by  the  mtemal  and     ■rohdL;;"lMnibiMlKitetarqf«cn 
leuphysical  canstimtion  of  Its  ac-  '  nla'rtrtuouiLbTiaiidiMaafvtMikw 


tfM,  or  &//ts matter  eztemal  to  the  -^Ieamu«{-n»iilt'1aivlMwMiitiiu<te- 
mrit.  Let  UB  Cben  compare  Oeniua,  '  rtw  uluwi  1  tf tijwa*»««  i<il  uMiu- 
'^A.A^nomenta.lamDeet.fait.  .ntf]a«0«TV*iii^>^w% 
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It  wf1]»  we  tkhiky  be  fbund  timt  the 
dkeet  and  proper  effect  of  parn,  act- 
ling  in  either  way  upon  Virtue,  that 
iiV'Bhimiied  bj  it^  or  taken  in  and 
made  part  of  it»  especially  in  the 
Itttter  way,  is  to  invigorate  Virtue. 
Pleaiure  produces-— Pain  confirms 
and  strenf^hem. 

Now  turn  to  Genius.  It  too,  we 
say,  ia  bom  of  pleasure  and  pain*- 
of  pleasures  let  into  the  mind  in  ways 
innumerable  and  unspeakable.  Are 
they  all  intellectual  ?  It  shall  hardly 
be  aaid  so ;  but  still  pleasures  which 
Intellect  seizes,  acknowledges,  and 
appropriates.  Some  pleasures  there 
are,  originally  intellectual.  Thus  the 
pleasure  of  the  synthesis  and  ana- 
lysis of  numbers  is  such ;  sometimes 
to  early  evinced,  as  to  point  to  an 
original  constitutional  determination, 
and  resulting  in  genius,  which,  facile 
and  narrow  as  its  materials,  element- 
arily received,  appear,  yet  in  power- 
ful niiuds,  is  acknowledged  as  of  a 
high  ordor.  The  elementary  plea- 
sures, again,  of  colour  and  sound,  ap- 
pear to  us  rather  to  be  bodily  than  in- 
t4'llectual ;  though  it  is  striking  and 
puzzling  that  tlie  pleasure  of  harmo- 
ny in  Houiid,  is  the  pleasure  of  a  re- 
lation of  agreement, — who  will  tell 
how  felt  or  discerned  ?  You  see  then, 
gentle  reader,  that  the  boundaries 
between  tlie  properly  intellectual 
and  [)roperly  sensible  elements  em- 
ployed by  penius,  are  hard  to  draw. 
The  qiieHtion  at  present  with  us — 
here  in  this  sheepfold — is,  how  do 
these  pleasures  act  in  evolving  ge- 
nius ?  What  are  they  to  it  ? 

Now  it  is  easily  credible,  as  a  gene- 
ral position,  that  pleasure  may  serve 
to  excite  the  intellectual  faculties 
into  activity — but  we  want  something 
more  defmite.  Lot  us  say^,  then, 
that  when  pleasure  has  been  telt  from 
a  particular  exertion  of  tlie  purely 
intellectual  faculties,  as  from  tlie 
composition  and  resolution  of  num- 
bers, the  experience  of  that  pleasure 
becomes  a  suiHcient  motive  to  the 
mind  to  ro-acquire  it,  by  repeating 
tlie  action.  But  further,  let  us  say 
tliat  the  repetition  of  the  action,  for 
tlie  pake  of  the  pleasure,  may  be 
either  reflective  and  designed,  and 
distinctly  voluntary;  or  it  may  be  in 
so  small  a  de^ee  reflective  and  de- 
signed, as  scarcely  to  seem  volun- 
tary.  The  last  is— and  if  ever  \t 
could  bo  wholly  inT<riuntary»  thai 
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most  of  all  would  be«-4tt  our  be 
lief— the  repetition  proper  to  genhfs. 
The  mind  is  sttracted-— beguiled— 
won — falls  into  the  action  iuToInn* 
tarily  and  in  pure  delight. 

But  farther — whence  is  this  pnre 
delight  ?  Seems  it  should  be,  either 
adventitious  or  essential.  Thus,  the 
pleasure  of  praise,  of  self-esteem,  and 
so  on,  obtained  by  an  intellectual  exer- 
tion, is  adventitious,  and  belongs  par- 
ticularly, as  an  incentive^  to  t£at  in- 
tellectual activity  and  force,  iiiiich 
is  not  genius.  But  the  direct,  in- 
stantaneous, and  unreflective  plea/- 
sure,  which  spring  in  the  sudden 
intuition  of  a  relation,— for  instance, 
according  to  the  different  strength  of 
the  mind,  of  parallel  lines  being  pro- 
longed for  ever  without  approaching 
or  diverging, — of  the  containing  by 
a  definition,  of  the  subject  of  a  aen- 
nition,— of  the  congruity  of  a  meta^ 
phor  with  the  thought  to  be  sienified, 
— is  essential.  Pleasure  of  pride 
may  be  an  adjunct  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  intuition, but  is  notessential.  Now 
the  essential  pleasure,  we  hold;  per- 
tains to  genius — and  is  of  its  essence. 
Wlience,  then,  does  it  come  ? 

Why  have  some  minds  one  es- 
sential intellectual  pleasure,  and 
some  anotlier  ?  This  distinction  of 
pleasures  must  be  connected  witli 
another  distinction — viz.  of  aptitude 
(see  Phrenology)  in  one  mind  to 
discern  one  class  of  relations, — in 
another,  another.  But  does  the 
aptitude  induce  the  pleasure,  or 
the  pleasure  the  aptitude  ?  Doubt- 
less, each  induces  each  in  some 
measure;, but  sitting  here  in  this 
sheepfold,  we  feel  assured  that  there 
must  be  a  native  aptitude  to  begin 
with.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  any  &- 
cernment  of  relation  is  a  natural 
source  of  pleasure,  provided  it  be  a 
quick,  active,  facile,  clear,  sure  dis- 
cernment. Then,  according  to  some 
determination  in  tlie  intellectual 
powers  given,  one  mind  has  this 
pleasure  of  discernment  as  to  one 
class  of  relations,  and  another,  as  to 
another.  And  this,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  say,  is  die  first  constituent 
of  difference  of  genius  from  genius, 
— this  difference,  as  it  would  appear, 
in  the  simply  intellectual  power, 
and    in    its    very   essence,    fk.  %fti- 


—«» lint  till  till!  <i»  ••^ 

tiM«  hiB*«d  fiw  <i»  liili  hM 

dnd  wUek  mn  VMk  *•  i>wg 
M  !•  lb  «*».  Ittay  *— .  ' 
Mted  wltt  ll>  dflnelMlwe'  MroM* 
Mtioneci.  ItalMbMoertdBtt- 
.dntt  IMdhetMl  cvdMnMoti,  «r 
.  AkctbIhis  of  in  0W&  Thaw  «d»w^ 
nniM  an  anMiBR  thoM  ibvamt 
'  MweM:bHtv«»I«wof  them.  Now, 
;  MS  how  Nme  «f  dM  <i&er  MNircM  cf 

I  |iliM AiU  work  Into  th«  actioK 

'  aftbaMliiteUeetuBljMnran,aBdboff 
d^klMihallbe— Geniiul  Forex- 
anple,  jrou  bBTe  the  ^ft  of  ttme,  and 
■  Z?*"  ^  *''  feelii^  b  flMlant^kolf . 
'  u  that  be  not  vour  caae — it  ia  ours. 
Your  mnhu  <m  marie— oura  M  leaat 
— 4liafl  theiefore  ba  tender.  Tbua 
'  have  wc  obtained  aomeUiing  of  a 
eooatinition  of  genius.  Doubt  there 
.  can  be  none  that  eduea^on  helps  to 
make  genius,  just  as  it  has  a  power 
of  deatrojin^  It. 

Kow,  hafiDg  got  thus  hr,  let  ua 
not  apeak  of  that  characteiiatlc  of  the 
action  of  genius,  i(a  tendency  to  con- 
form  Its  materials  to  Ita  own  thonght 
'  and  will— but  let  us  aa^  a  few  wtmjs 
of  the  AofipnwM  of  ^iua.  Aa  It 
•rises  out  o^  so  It  produce^  plea- 
sure— the  same  pleasure  "  douDled 
and  redoubled."  It  Is  an  endleaa 
mnmplicatioB,  bj  self-ercdution,  of 
pleaiurB.  Compare  this,  wiA  the 
Moral  WUl-aad  then  we  come  to 
know  aometblng  of  the  comparison 
of  Virtue  and  Genius— the  anbject 
which  we  have  all  alow  been  iriitkt- 
,  aofdilalng  upon  here  in  the  siieep- 
ftrid.  Are  not  both  powers  of  ba^ 
piness  drawn  from  the  aenriblll^  to 


'  glected  to  apeak  of  the  influence  of 
pain  on  mniua,  but  It  speaks  for  It- 
aelf.  It  deepens,  sharpens,  abrangft- 
«»,  llgfatena  through  genlu^  and 
Instructa  It  In  existenoe.  Ataal  it 
cannot  be  aaid  that  there  iaaotwUl 
bgeniua.  It  la  moat  witM^-iMth 
had  we  time— which  We  b»B>  —a 
for  we  must  in  a  few  nalni 


t.nM..^E»l  sMkM-«C  WBI,wa 
mim  tanjaaftap—  iftaaJsfcrfjW 
iMb<  t»  MNMhMM  lappkMw.  .na 
ttatm  af  Ueawa  an  aMtse  laa^hm 
iiptmaparttftk*mmd,l»mm^m 

\L    ri 1  iiiiiii     ill  iin-.  Tijrlfcaiw 

Btitution  of  tke  wMtdt  Basaanrilf 
protluo#  bBpiMneoa— ttat  K-aa-W 
world  gOM— having  been  «eaMi^ 
bHl  capable  of  diMtrder,  and  haJng 
disordiTcd.  But  Morel  sMM^Wlha 
coDhiitutionof  tbomindoailfiUttaM 
were  uo  extemiJ  roHBteravtloi^  da 
uPceMaril  J  produce  happl— as.  Or 
the  contrary.  Genius,  1^  tha  comHI^ 
lion  of  the  rudiI  onlT.dJwawnlaaasa 
Horilf  produce  bap^Ancsa  I  bM  irilhiH 
the  mind  may  be  opjKMod  la  haBot 
ncsn,  triay  be  opposed  ta  aaaMlVi 
may  be  opposed  ui  ll>e  kaahk  a^lba 
farultiL-s,  aud  thorvfare,  laafcHay 
posed  to  itself.  Thera  bi  thoB  !■ 
(jenius  that  for  which  we  love  lit— 
there  is  a  clsim  In  U  on  our  )o?e, 
Hiinilar  to  the  claim  of  morsiilyi  end 
we  can  perceive  that  am  fsoKnfs 
towards  tbem  arv  aiiaio^us. 

But  there  U  la  Cimiiiiii  cauaa  alaa. 
whj,  FoiapariuR  it  ttiib, we  sbaMlii 

RUce  it  under,  niorHlity.a*  noiiwthkig 
utsdivine.  ITIiit,  lliiii.ii  iltai  dbpa 
sitinn  whicli  we  nomi'tlroca  Sn^  awl 
to  wliich  nasy  yi«lil,  U>  hold  oauai 
GeniDHwithMonditr^  Wlc 


understandingu .  ._   . 

Moral  itf—«i>tOMiiiuglra_ . 

in  tlie  Bscred  uonnMlM— aat  itepi 
lo\-<p,iia  sole  divUe  eoute^— bntovM 
some  lower  aprifig.  Thu«  wa  caMffB- 
ccive  fear  iu  rerWin  obvious,  ana  In 
Mome  deepnr  nuiaoiirifa,  sa  a  n«nl 
principle  of  eoudiM't,  and  ynt  invnii; 
fear  of  iiurDan,  either  uvU  or  aiaspljr 
NOcial,  law,  or  nf  RCarnai  MMMe^Dra- 
cee.  Tlii«  in  pt^li'y.  umd  not,  in  A' 
liighcst  senw,  Moralit;.  ll  la  ^am- 
duct  ile(&ernt«ly  littM  M  aaaoad 
ends  1(1  be  svoidM  ar  altataie4t  VM 
M  cotiduU.  by  In  face  M  Aa.  mmti. 
ii  k  murali^.  There .  mvH  ll*  at 
anatogonainui  ishi  l»i.alt»  rfwlij. 


'saawUek  wa  |     ' 
aat'Oalwilartag 


•*a°»at>tlwaa  wUek''wo  fM$»a,k^ 


nmiiiWiiiMMi  ■■iinrili.iifiliiii 
■^piloMitvitbHfc  vMr^pnn-Hi 

IfeiWMliwMi  th«9  BO»«*i'  wItMi'AttfiWBpniHd'iu  (ha  anvkM 

iMmfiBiWthtotwifT  Ptof  tta  TIT  vio)«Mt,  uMod-tL*  spirit  of,  lUa 

1MMItrluMr,tlli»wUI;  the  tbooghi  mtwA  W  Ihaw  intoUeeUal  powen 

tt^MMd,  •a-lodurlnfr  Ihrt  abbrnt  iuidd%KMitI»niwhieliwear«alwi|fB 

>MW#.''«Tlieriilar<«tniiitlnwaTil,-af  aceuftometl  to  coBtemplaie  wkb  a 

trie  BritadflMtF,  engndered  of  fear,  faeltag  reMmbllng  that  of  moral  ap- 

wMMitwhldidw  atata  of  die  will  probation  i'    Therbekii^tothabifi^ 

it'  Bat-ngardad   br  ih  with  lora.  est  state  of  tbe  aoul ;  to  the  eiuutB- 

4(Air,diMnw)iallliiU  prove,  and  alao  tion  of  tliat  spirit,  of  which  tbe  1  Jgh- 

^Htfmfium-  tbtre  may  arise  a  Motal  eit  exsltalitw  is  Virtue.    HowmuA 

WHlUpMa  wBiwable  M  na— and  juatlf  of  Dun  nature,  which  is  Indeed  moial, 

9^!m*tm'&Mag  feelf  and  tbfnkii^  man  be  wafolded  in  him,  in  whom 

ft^&htMf-  ■■llMn;Oenlua,ltttWbcWer  either  the  creative  or   meditatifk 

«BMrlgh».-ivarMBge,  In  wbidi  leve,  powers  of  die  mind  have  attained  Id 

lilMtl^ttfiicrabiitaleTSofsiaiaaiid  great    perfectiiw  I    They  are   not, 

ifMQB^^lMid  stm  sad  waiera,  pmdiK  attlctljr  speaking,  lootal  hideed ;  for 

WiiBMee  ^  Ubaane,  too^  that  m  the  tbof  nsy  exist  apart  from  all  mor^ 

M«e^«f'Naiar»— bear  wftaawr  Oye  llty.      But  they  hare  prepared  a* 

BMvnt^s,  and  thoa,  O  Loch-Etive,  nvar  faculties  of  the  whole  being  te 

wnwvlMheld  bvcw  froBi  thla  wild  be  in  harmony  with  Virtue,  that  we 

«Bi''  Mna-aliBBpfokll  ifave  always  can  icaroely  regarU  them  without 

breaHiea-aoaaa  ian* attoa  ef  other  Munetlungoif  the  rererence  whidiia 

■wtglllhTloTB-lPwafda'theBeingWho  justifiable  onlj  towards  Virtue  itadf. 

'mated-  4M''b0aBty  ar  llie  magi^fi-  In  rewect,  then,   to   these  and 

MM(M'oirwbh!li'wrf''gaM^  and  gsra  other; similar  qualities,  there  Is  al* 

'■fabdk'tOBBff'atiifttD'enjajr  ft  -  Fl-  ways  one  feelmg  prevalent  in  dm 

>«ll%tt'wl1l;''m  Ahlt,  Blwar*  be  mind.    We  r^ard  the  soul  in  Ote 

'fnad'ttidt  that  Herat  Will  which  we  excellenre  of  nil  its  highest  powera, 

t^fcttrd'wMt'leN'HltoliotloB,  niatae  aa  that  abject  to  whirh  onr  moral 

•tin-deAiritaili^oti^aatothartarBiiir.  rerecence  and  love  are  dne.    But 

■def.'M'aBeh'orsadrBfkai'   Buttfae  noneafita  nobler  powera  can  appear 

■Monl-WIH'Whlek  wftiianiaredlr  •OBsinmatatoetiath.wlthoutgivkag 

'Hyr»re,Tda>ea«>BolhlBgdefiBilB;  iMimation  to  our  thoughta  of  eeaa- 

Ifft'aii'niidaflBedpowePiWilrenaUy  thing  beroml  what  afwears  to  lu. 

■WfJUuMt,  wpjijiat  Haelf  Instauta-  That  mmoUad  state  of  one  pamr 

"BMmlf -Mid-iataMrety  to  tiie  A-  appears  connected  with  the  ennobled 

jMi  areaeaW^'aad  adawwledginff  aiateof  the  whole  behig  to  which  It 

'orrqettbi^HbrltadiBeemtngBana  betongs;  and  our  forward  admira- 

'ItlKKilluBB  Of  ihtTMymotenL     -  ticm  ewakes  to  excellence  which  Is 

■■'-aif^Ht\f-iim*t  wem  wa  to  aay  a  dimly  apprehended,  but  not  mani- 

■AtM  flf'WBH  wa-hBBB  got  t«  say  on  feated  to  our  eree. 

M«'«rfjecL''WBAoau  ait  bet*  In  Is  it  not  in  this  way,  we  ask  you, 

'lMrihaMpMd'«ll:idar.aBd)o8eaBe  thatwe  look  upon  diehigbesteeniua, 

'■df  tWf  *i*l  dajie'fpr  sport  on  the  knaeinativearmeditative.askmdrad 

^ ^^    -irWewfromdieskies.  to  £e  highest  virtue  ?    When  we 

'  thmk  of  MewtoB  in  the  rilence  of 


'MnM^tBthnaerireKSoeBcelietiC^  .. 

JWMlk  WadjP'Cai'  the  recoptioti  of  wUh  sonethtngof  a  seraph's  aonl, 

^iWiWi  ^miht  he-i«BMBiirie,  as  adf.  .ontoyiBB  adcUgfat'known  butto  in- 

^WMMiHf^MlWKe,  ami  ntmdfatt-  taAeetalonef-waonmeitbvt  transfer 

l^^jiJlyiiyuili  iflwt  iw  llie  Imsgi-  the  adnririi^ -ttionghts  with  which 

^aMJNlwINMMMtnvna'  trat  mtrHt  we  hare  wgacAat  thftWQ.'aKt.'iAM^v. 
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Ths  mbofik 


(Oet- 


the  virtue  uid  piety  of  the  men.  It 
is  the  will  of  Ged  for  which  he  is 
searching  amonff  the  stare  of  lieaven. 
In  the  laws  which  guide  those  orbs 
along  in  their  silent  t>eaut]r,  he  feels 
still  the  presence  of  the  one  Great 
Shp4rit;  so  that  with  the  name  of 
Newton  are  not  only  associated  ideas 
of  vastness  and  sublimity  in  our  inuiF 
gtnation,  but  thoughts  of  divine  love 
and  mercy  hi  our  hearts.  Thus 
every  thing  low  and  earthly  is  dis- 
severed from  that  majestic  name.  It 
rbee  before  us  pure  and  beautiful  as 
a  |toiet ;  and  we  may  be  almost  said 
to  feel  our  own  immortalitv  in  the 
magnificent  power  bestowed  by  the 
Deny  upon  a  child  of  dust 

$•,  too,  when  we  think  on  the 
hl|^hest  triumphs  of  imaginative  Ge- 
niya,  and  see  it  soaring  on  its  un* 
wearied  wings  through  tne  stainless 
ether.  The  innocence  of  a  yet  un- 
fallen  spirit,  and  the  bliss  of  its  yet 
unfaded  bowers,  as  breathed  upon  us 
in  the  song  of  Milton,  seems  to  conse- 
crate to  us  that  great  Poet's  heart ; 
and  we  feel  the  kindred  nature  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  spirit  of 
Genius  and  Virtue,  when  shewn  by 
his  sacred  power  the  image  of  a  sin- 
leas  world,  or,  mixed  wUh  human, 
celestial  shapes, 

**  Crowning  the  glorious  hosts  of  PM«- 
diae.** 

Well,  there  is  indeed  an  exquisite 
bit  of  StUl  Life!  Had  we  been  bar- 
ranguing  viva  voce,  instead  of  cirr- 
remU  caTamo,  we  should  have  attri- 
buted to  our  oral  eloquence  that 
trance  of  profound  repose.  Often 
has  it  been  our  lot,  by  our  conversa- 
tional powers,  to  set  the  table  on  a 
snore !  The  more  stirring  the  theme, 
the  more  soporific  the  sound  of  our 
silver  voice.  \Vby,  the  very  day  after 
the  Great  Public  Meetine  of  the  ci- 
tisens  of  Edinburgh-— called  by  our 
most  ^[nicious  Lord  Provost,  at  the 
requisition  of  a  hundred  men,  as  he 
wittily  said,  of  all  pardes—that  is  to 
say,  ninety-seven  Whigs,  two  Tories 
tottering  on  the  threshold  of  Liberal- 
ism, and  one  nondescript,  who,  by 
the  coarse  insults  he  brutall v  heaped 
on  *'  that  grey  discrowned  head/' 
proved  that  he  was  of  tiie  class  of 
the  Jr7Z7^-kiJJere— the  very  nighty  we 
0^,  Mftet  that  spjrit-etirring,.  aoul* 
'^ogr»  ««i-eiinoWing  aaeembkigeL 


live  in,  did  we^  isMrmviii 
deaeant  with  such  overwlidariBt  «!•" 
avcBce  w  the  New  F^rcMsh.&mhiP 
tm^  aa  to  aet  the  wbol»  iadlaaeB, 
men,  woaen,  and  dilldfen,  mIm^'' 
over  tiieir  tumblera— all  eaeefl  mm 
of  tiie  aforeaald  WMn,  a*d  oneof  Av 
afbreaaid tottering Torlea I  mi^ikef 
had  the  very  narroweal  eacne  .w? 

everwitaeaaed^fromwhatmlgBlKlviPir; 
been  a  most  melancholy  acctAnKt. 
For,  at  tiie  close  of  a  moat  oMrallr 
cated  paragraph  about  Prince.  rw|s 
nac,  the  one  fell  bnckwarda,  dbnr. 
and  all,  witii  a  tremendona  GnA  on 
the  floor,  and  the  otlier  fell  awaty  fqi^ 
wwrds,  chdr  and  all,  on  the  tme^  to' 
the  destruction  of  mndi  Gry«|a]»  iM 
tlM  imndnent  danger  of  ihe  neat  Jpg; 
Never  was  there  ludi  a  revMiilioiijt-^ 
But  look  there  1  In  a  smdl  wpoi  ^  . 
Btationarv  sunshine— -while  we  liiffii 
been  scribbling  In  tiie  shade  of  tfea.: 
sheepfold— lie  Hamish,  and  Sareif^ 
the  Mieltir,  O'Bront^  asid  Fosto^  mA . 
Plro^  and  Baata,  all  aoond  «Mep,| , 
Such  has  been  the  power  ef  tw». 
breath  even  of  our  wrttlen  awtqAy^, 
sica!  If  ever  they  be  printed^  wnt> 
pity  the  poor  Publle.    OoreelfM. 
even  are  beginnhig  to  be  oonaloa^i. 
Doga  are  troubled  drsamera    Imt 
these  four  are  like  the  dreandlM* 
dead.  Horae% loo» seem ofteale In- 
witch-ridden  In  their  sleep.    Bnttft 
this  moment  Surefoot  la  ilrelQhedK 
more  like  a  stone  thanasbiltyfaite, 
land  of  Nod.  Aaforllamisli»wcrehe 
to  lie  so  braxy-likebThlniaelff  qntte. 
bin,  he  wouM  be  awaken^by  tiie  MH 
of  the  raven  digging  into  Ma  aoekeCl, 
We  are  Morpheus  and  Orpheua  liii 
one  incarnation— the  very  Pink  ef. 
Poopy— the  .true.  apirtt.,er.)Q|»laaa.. 
and  of  Laudanum  .the  cofKenMUeA- 
Essence.  .  j.   t,  ,.|^  . 

Indeed,  gentiemen,  jou  ha^e.(ni^, 
son  to  be  ashamed  of  youraalvearm 
but  let  us  scale  tiiose  Mrriflri-«iaiMl 
away  over  the  table-land.  betweeR- 
thai  summit  and  the  head  of.Gl«MM 
No  sooner  saidtfa«i  done   iaad/heBe>. 
we  are  on  tiie  level— 4nich  a  levdM 
tiie  ship  finds  on  the  main  ae^iWdMri 
in  tiie  sUmnrlull  she  ridesi.tip<4diidi: 
down  the  green  awiell,  bifoe/.tiNi 
trade-winds  that,  ceel  lOe.  tntpieai' 
The  surikce  of  this ' mala .land-aea  k.t 
bindc  in  tiie.fflamiand  BrosfalBitiNi' 
{^iwiBftf  »<aiCfatt^  j&  toe  mt.  uA 
cftanom-  Vs  waMnMsoft.*  >  Ai^tet 
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**  At  in  this  VAryln^f  and  tineinrtain  irea- 

tber. 
When  gloom  and  glory  force  themtdYM 

toifether. 
When  oalm  seeint  stormy,  and  tempests* 

oiM  light 
At  day*s  meridian  lowers  like  noon  oT 

night !" 

Dogs  f  Down — down — down — be 
stonelike  O  Shelty— and  Hamish 
sink  thou  into  the  heather  like  a  li- 
zard— for  if  these  old  dim  eyes  of 
ours  may  be  in  aiig^ht  believed,  yon- 
der by  the  edge  ofthe  birches  stands 
a  Red-Deer  snuffing  the  east  wind ! 
Hush  !  hush !  hush  i  He  suspects  an 
enemy  in  that  airt— but  death  comes 
upon  him  with  stealthy  foot,  from 
the  west — and  if  Apollo  and  Diana-^ 
the  divinities  we  so  long  have  wor- 
shinped  —  be  now  propitious— his 
antlers  shall  be  entangled  in  the  hea- 
ther, and  his  hoofs  beat  the  air  in 
the  last  agonies.  Hamish,  the  rifle  ! 
A  tinkle  as  of  iron,  and  a  hiss  accom- 
panving  the  explosion — and  the  King 
of  the  VVildemess,  bounding  up  into 
the  air  with  all  his  antlers  higher 
than  ever  waved  chieftain's  plume, 
falls  downi  stone-dead  where  he  stood, 
for  the  blue-pill  has  ffone  through  his 
vitals,  and  lightning  itself  could  nard- 
ly  have  withered  him  into  more  in- 
stantaneous cessation  of  all  life ! 

He  is  an  enormous  animal.  \^liat 
antlers  !  Roll  him  over,  Hamish,  on 
his  side !  See,  up  to  our  breast,  near- 
ly, reaches  the  topmost  branch.  He 
is,  wliat  the  hunter  of  old  called  a 
"  Stag  of  Ten."  His  eye  has  lost 
the  flash  of  freedom — the  tongue, 
that  brousod  the  brushwood,  is  l)lt- 
ten  through  by  the  clenched  teeth 
— the  fleetness  of  his  feet  has  felt 
that  fatal  frost — the  wild  heart  is 
hushed,  Hamish — tame,  tame,  tame ; 
and  there  the  Monarch  ofthe  Moun- 
tains—the Kinj?  of  the  Cliffs— the 
Grand  Lama  of  the  Glens— the  Sul- 
tan of  the  Solitudes— the  Dey  of 
tli(»  Deserts — the  Royal  Ranger  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests — yea,  the 
very  Prince  of  the  Air  and  Thane  of 
Thunder — "  shorn  of  all  his  beams," 
lies  motionless  as  a  dead  Jackass  by 
the  waynide,  whose  hide  was  not 
thought  worth  the  trouble  of  flaying 
by  his  owners  the  gipsies  !  •*  To 
this  complexion  has  he  come  at  last*' 
— he  who  at  dawn  Iiad  borrowed 
the  winfTs  of  the  wind  to  carry  him 
across  the  catarficts  I 


A  sudden  pang  shoots  across  our 
heart.  What  right  had  we  to  com* 
mit  this  murder  ?  How,  bencefortfa»< 
shall  we  dare  to  hold  up  our  bead; 
amoD^  the  lovers  of  liberty,  after  ha» 
ving  tnus  stolen  basely  from  behind- 
on  him,  the  boldest,  brightest,  and 
most  beautiful  of  all  her  sons !  We, 
who  for  so  many  years  have  been 
just  able  to  hobble,  and  no  more,  by- 
aid  of  the  crutch — and  who  feared  tcy 
let  the  heather-bent  touch  our  toey 
so  sensitive  in  its  gout — We,  the  old 
and  impotent,  all  last  winter  h9dr 
ridden,  and  even  now  seated  like  4 
lameter  on  a  shelty,  strapped  bv  a 
patent  buckle  to  a  saddle  provided 
with  a  pummel  behind  as  well  ai 
before — such  an  unwieldy  and  wea» 
ry  wretch  as  We — "  fat,  and  scant  of 
breath" — and  with  our  hand  almofil 
perpetually  pressed  against  our  left 
side,  when  a  coughing-flt  of  asthma 
brings  back  the  stitch  seldom  an 
absentee— to  assassinate  that  red* 
DEER,  whose  flight  on  earth  could 
accompany  the  eagle's  in  heaven; 
and  not  only  to  assassinate  him,  but; 
in  a  moral  vein,  to  liken  his  car* 
cass  to  that  of  a  Jackass!  It  will 
not  bear  farther  reflection ;  so,  Ha» 
mish,  out  with  your  whinger,  and 
carve  him  a  dish  flt  for  the  £pda 
— and  in  a  style  worthy  of  Sir  Trls*. 
trem,  Gil  Morice,  Robin  Hood,  oT 
Lord  Ronald.  No ;  let  him  lie  till 
nightfall,  when  we  shall  be  returning 
from  luveraw,  with  strength  sufficient 
to  bear  him,  in  quarters,  to  the  Tent. 
But  hark,  Hamish,  to  that  sullen 
croak  from  the  cliff!  The  old  raveh 
ofthe  cove  already  scents  death—' 

**  Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar  !** 

But  where  art  thou,  Hamish  ?  Aye, 
yonder  is  he,  wriggling  on  his  very 
nelly,  like  an  adder,  through  the  hea- 
ther to  windward  of  the  croaker, 
whose  nostrils,  and  eyes,  and  biU, 
are  now  all  hungrily  fascinated,  and 
as  it  were  alreadv  fastened  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  beast  His  days 
are  numbered.  That  sly  serpent,  by 
circuitous  windings  insinuating  his 
limber  length  through  among  all  ob- 
Htructions,  has  ascended  unseen  the 
drooping  shoulder  of  the  cliff,  and 
now  cautiously  erects  his  crest  with- 
in a  hundred  yards  or  more  of  the 

mleTV^H  V\%  «\iJ\wi   ^^^-^^  ^^ss^ 
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old  Sooty,  unfolding^  hiflbnge  iv4iigfiy  'Mervfjoioe  tiK|MiBt<th^  pktiure»  hgr 
lifts  himself  up  like  Satan,  about  to^  ^ivMeli^iniitioml  imaffe  oftiM  wil- 
8tdl  away  for  a  while  iiiManoi^er:  '>deriiM»«i-4heDi*ke  of  Bedford 
glen— but  the  rifle  rinff«  among*  dio"  -<not  ^tcmplls  14  rive  a  draft  on  hia 
rocks — the  lead  has  broken  his  spine  banker  for  one  thousand  pounda  I 
-—and  look!  how  the  demon;  bead  i'Shootinirgnmao after  red-deer  is, 
over  heeK  goes  tumbling  down^  for  a  while  atfirs^  felt  to  be  like 
down,  down,  man  j  hundred  lathoro%  ■  writing  an  aMgraifr  in  a  lady's  album, 
dashed  to  pieces  and  impaled  on  the  ^U^r  tovkig  givto  the  finishing  touch 
sharp-pointed  granite  I  Ere  nightfall  to  m  tFagiedy.<Mr,  an'epic  poem— or,  lo 
the  bloody  fragments  will  be  devour*  fHustrato  the  ocAitrast  by  a  still  more 
ed  by  his  mate.  Nothing  now  will  -atriklag  aimile,  Hke  inditing  some 
disturb  the  carcass  of  the  deer.    No    stanaas  for  one  of  the  Annuau,  after 


corbies  dare  enter  the  cove  where 
the  raven  reigned ;  the  hawk  prefers 
grouse  to  venison,  and  so  does  the 
eagle,  who,  however,  like  a  good 
Catholic  as  he  is— this  is  Friday — 
has  gone  out  to  sea  for  a  fish  dinner, 


haviutf  given  birtii  to  a  portaitoua 
Leadmg  Article  ibr  the  October  num* 
ber  of  Mega*  ^Tis  like  taking  to 
catching  shrimps  in  the  sand  with 
one's  tMs,  on  one's  return  from  Da- 
vis's Straits  In  a  whaler  that  arrived 


which  he  devours  to  the  music  of  at  Peterhead  with  sixteen  fish,  each 

the  waves  on  some  isle-rock.  There*  calculated  at  ten  HUn  of  oU.  Yet,  'tis 

fore  lie  there,  dethroned  king!  till  itranffo  how  the  human  soul  can  de- 

^ott  art  decapitated;  and  ere  tlie  acead,  pleaaantigr  at  every  note,  from 

moon  wanes,  tnat  haunch  will  tower  the  uip  to  the  bottom  of  the  samut  of 

floriously  on  our  Tent-taMe  at  the  passion  and  imagination.  \l%  should 

^east  of  Shells.  have  naol^oetiou,  now  that  Ae  storm 

What  is   your   private   opinion,  has  subsided  within  uM^jppyo  ahoot 


P*Bronte,  of  tlie  taste  of  Red-deer    a  snipe,  atont-tit,  and,  Mlflbft  kit- 
ty-wren. Najr  at  no  time,^^vduring 


blood?  Has  it  not  a  wild  twang  on 
the  tongue  and  palate,  far  preferable 
to  sheep's-head  ?  You  are  absolutely 
undergoing  transfiguration  into  a 
deer-hound!  With  your  fore-paws 
OA  the  dank,  your  tail  brandishea  like 
«  standard,  and  your  crimson  flews 


the  heightof  Ihefe  ver  of  nobleatspor^ 
should  we  hesitate  to  riddle  a  rat- 
that  is,i  to  peel  all.  apoatatftu;!  /. 
Lei  us  take  ;a.oaa^.theni(Oii^ithis 

wide  moor.iUfrlhalailisrelimAMigl 
How '  like/foi»  ^mkm^dtua  while 


<lhaHk  you.  Shepherd,  for  that  word)    Jiips  ?  Nol*  iimkrMtm  W04lA<of 


ucked  by  a  long  lambent  tongue  as 
crifenson,  while  your  eyes  express  a 
Heirce  delight  never  felt  before,  and 
.a  stifled  growl  disturbs  the  atar 
,00:  your  breast^just  as  you  stand 
Mw,  O'Bronte,  might  Edwin  Land- 


her  honiffliko|i|tf^ 
drawn  htnaltiqxtriilkt 
close  to  bar  perEocatai| 
palsy  of  8udaen;4eatlii 
shall  give  you  a-aoMg. 
chorus. 


ni 
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When  I  was  boon  apprentice 

In  varaous  Zoomerset  Shore, 
Lauks  I  I  served  my  meester  Vnly 

Vor  neerly  seven  year, 
27ntil  I  took  to  PotrcUog,  .,  ^ 

Aa  vouahall  quickly  heer»  la  =  »i     ,  h  ,,..  -.*,if  rnii 

Ou!  twasmadeln^tinasbloy^night  ^nuit  «it 


iMihis 

Umba 

ilAithe 

W^lre 

okaifafriHie 

<'4i.Mil. 
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i'    tliitf  fJi^lllf 

il  Uti      'till      l»l 

.in;,  ti^.ti'vn.. 

H'U.    itiiK      '  i'l'tJ 
■r.'    hii.il  lit    tt*»tif  i  t 
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In  theaeaaonofliieMriiii  ;:.:i.  :«.  p^fvi  hOia  riwl- 
Oul  'twas  madelraditka  shingr  n{{^.M  mw  .^i*li|.i',t 
lQtheaeaaohotJh»i|iear..)f'.>i=:N.;u(  ^'wi't^m'iid  hurt' 

.  -  .»  /i.i:t:/  'iiiii  ,' i  tr.i\  li'ii!)  no  (iiiiioi:) 

As  me  and  nw  coomeraditei  ir-.»;  tiHh  uilt  .»f  :iiiiii.<»ift«iji 
Were  setting  on  a4part«( I.  -i.ii  lituMfMi  ii;«M)(jivi|i  ikH! 

Lauks!  thoOeaaBkeefiOQl«eaeifko«fjti^'iis^iiiil».  M-ji>fii»' 
Vor  them  we  did iia1iauK'\'»w^  M%n  «*t  ti*.  mi//  lun,) 

Ctese^  irecould«flg\itcirvrtf«At|Whi4    v^aii^.w.  .^vA^^n 


latnria%  ^mmam 


AM..  M.1.1AA&A.  «'.i<.  ■Ifik.t.....\\ 


\b     ■  ftBBA^Aft^ABAk  4  aBAi  .  «&    . 
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•  •>    .III!  ».'r  ClfoinOxil^Livajti  ma  delygbt  iu  a  ttliiny  uigUfe:. 

:    Intke  season  of  the  year,      ■  .-  .^         . 

Oti'!  'Cwa&  ma  delyglit  iu  a  shiuy  uigkt« 
In  Uio  seazoD  of  Uie  year. 

A»  wo  went  oot  wan  morning 
Atwixt  your  vive  and  zeex, 
We  cautclit  a  lieere  alive^  ma  lads« 

We  found  un  in  a  deetch; 
We  popt  un  in  a  bag,  ma  lads. 

Wo  y oiten  off  vor  town, 
We  took  un  to  a  neeghboor'a  boosei 

And  we  zold  un  vor  a  crown. 
We  zold  un  vor  a  crown,  ma  lads. 
But  a  wont  tell  ye  wheere. 
Clio.    Ou  I  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  nighti 
In  the  zeazon  of  the  year, 
Ou !  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  nighty 
In  the  zeazou  of  the  year. 

Then  here's  success  to  Powching, 

Vor  A  doos  think  it  feere. 
And  hero's  look  to  ere  a  gentleman 

Az  wants  to  buy  a  heere. 
And  here's  to  ere  a  geamkeepoor, 
Az  woona  zell  it  decre. 
CiiOb    Ou !  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  sliiny  night. 
In  the  zeazon  of  the  year,     . 
Ou  I  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  night, 
-In  the  zeazon  of  the  year. 

A  Tarn*-a  Tarn !  with  but  a  small  wigeons,  be  true  to  the  trust  now  te^ 

circle  of  unbroken  water  in  the  cen-  posed  in  thee  by  Kit  North,  and 

tre;'and  all  the  rest  of  its  shallow-  Uiough  these  be  neither  geese, jaor 

nebS  briHtling,  in'  ercry  bay,  with  swans,  nor  hoopjers,  yet  send  thy 

re(^]M  an<l  ruHiies,  and  surrounded,  all  leaden  shower  of  shot  among  them 

round  tho  knossr  flat,  with  marshes  feeding  in  tlieir  play,  till  all  tto  air  Is 

and  rfftagmires-I  'WhlAt  a  breeding-  afloat  with  specks,  as  if  at  the  abaking 

placo-^^-^jl^rocreant  cradle"  for  wifd  of  a  feather-bed  that  had  burst  the 

lV)wl  f    l]Cow   comes  thy  turn,  O*-  ticking,  and  the  tarn  covered  with 

Bronte— ^for   famous    is  thy  name,  sprawling  mawsies  and  mallards^  in 

aInioNt  as  thy  sire'H,  among  the  fla|>-  death-throes  among,  the  ducklings ! 

])or8.     Oawi  down  to  leeward,  Ha-  There  it  lies  on  its  rest — ^like  a  tele* 

mish,  that  you  may  pepper  them— •  scope.    No  eye  has  discovered  the 

Hhould  tliey  take  to  night  overhead  invention — ^keen  as  those  wild  eyes 

to  tlic  loch.     Surefoot,  taste  that  are  of  the  plowterers  on  the  shallows. 

greonHward,   and  you   will  And  it  Lightningand  tliunderl  to  which  all 

Hwcet  and  succulent    Dogn,  heel —  the  echoes    roar;     But  we  mean- 

lioel  I — an<l  now  let  uh  steal,  on  our  while  are  on  our  back — for  of  all  the 

ri'utch,  behind  that  knoll,  and  open  recoilsthat  ever  shattered  a  shoulder, 

a  Hudden  fire  on  the  swimmers,  who  that  one  was  the  severest — but  'twill 

Hcrni  to  think  themselves    out  of  probably  cure  our  rheumatism  and 

Hhot  at  the  edge  of  that  line  of  wa-  — e-Well  done — nobly,    gloriously 

ti^r-lilics,  but  some  of  tliem  wi^l  soon  done— O'Bronte !  Heaven  and  eartli, 

find  thomHclves  mistaken,  whirling  how  otter-like  he  swims  I    Ha,  Ha- 

roun<l  on  their  back;*,  and  vainly  on-  mish !  you  have  cut  off  the  retreat 

deavouring  to  dive  after  their  friends  of  that  airy  viqrager — you  have  given 


thnt  disappear  beneath  the  agitated-    it  him  in  his  stem,  Hamish— andare 
~  cc  shot-swept  mto  sprav.  Lone    reloadinsp  for  ihe  flappers.    One  at 
!  who  oft  to  the  forefinger  of    a  time  in  your  mouux^  Q'^\^(«M^^I 


surface 
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Colonel   Hawker    hasC'  Bwe\yt  the    ThxV«^jo\v\iV^^Oc®X\«^Vsi     ,^^ 
Digbt-harbour  of  Poole  iU  alive  w\\lh    — «aEL<^  TOikia  W  ^^  ^^t^*  ^*^\jaX'^ 


sUtely  ci'eaUiru  1  aulie  cuiueu  iimuiuj,' 
from  the  uliallows,  Hiid,  bearing  llio 
old  mallard  breaai  htgb,  walks  all 
dripping  along  the  greepuw&rd, 
«i»l  then  ehnkes  from  bis  curtcU 
eboii}'  tlie  flaahing  Bpray-mist !  He 
gives  U9  one  look  as  we  crown  the 
inoll.andtheniu  again  wlUi  b  spnng 
*  and  a  plunge  far  into  the  lam,  cario^ 
no  more  for  the  liviog  reeds  tiian  fur 
to  many  dead,  and  fast  as  a  sea-ser- 
pent, is  amonGr  the  heart  of  tlie  killed 
and  woundea!  Id  unerring  instinct 
he  slways  seizes  the  dead— and  now 
a  devil's  dozen  lie  along  the  ebore. 
Come  hitber,  O'Brontc,  and  caress 
thy  old  maaler.  Aye — that  shewed  a 
fine  feeling— did  that  long  shake  that 
bedrizzled  the  sunshine.  Put  thy 
jwws  over  our  shoulders,  and  round 
4iir  neck,  true  son  of  thy  sire — oli  I 
Am  he  were  but  alire,  ta  seo  and 
rtiare  thy  achievements— but  indeed, 
two  such  dogs,  living  tosether  in  ibeir 
prime  at  one  era,  would  have  been 
too  great  gloir  for  this  sublimary  ca- 
irineworlal  Therefore  Wrius  looked 
OD  thy  sire  wilb  an  evil  eye,  and  in 
jealousy, — 

"  TantiFDe  animls  ciFlestibua  Inc!" — 

Sowled  upon  some  sinner  to  poison 
•  Dog  of  all  Dogs,  who  leapt  up 
«diR08t  to  tlie  ceiling  of  the  room 
-frtiere  be  slept — our  own  bedroom 
p— utider  tbe  agony  of  that  accursed 
KTsenic,  gave  one  horrid  liowl,  and 
upired.  Methinka  we  know  bis 
'Murderer — liis  eye  falls  when  it 
Itteeta  ours  on  tbe  street  of  Princes — 
and  let  him  scowl  there  but  seldom 
—for  thougli  'tis  but  suspicion,  tliis 
£»l,  O'Bronte,  doubles  at  the  sight 
of,  the  miscreant — aud  some  day. 
Impelled  b}r  wrath  and  disgust,  it 
.trill  amaah  his  nose  tlat  witli  the  other 
featurea,  till  his  face  is  one  mass  of 
Jilood.  Yen  !  as  sure  as  Tliemis 
holds  her  balance  in  the  skies,  shall 
the  poisoner  be  punished  out  of  all 
reec^ition  by  bis  parenle,  and  be 
disowned  by  the  Cockney  father  thai 
begot  him,  and  the  Cockney  mother 
that  bore  him,  as  he  carries  home  a 
countenance,  half  tripe  and  half  pan- 
cake, enough  to  mnke  his  paramour, 
the  sciillioD,  miscarry,  ns  she  opens 
0fi  4oor  to  him,  on  the  Ijfth  flat  of  a 
Msmon  stair.  But  we  arc  getting 
«M*oaal,  O'Bronte,  a  vice  wbich  is 
rreai  from  the  nature  of  Uaga, 


and  of  hi  I 
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liigbest  ha|)pinees 
It  is  to  lie  in  her  gracious  arms. 

There  goes  our  crutch,  HaOtiab, 
whirling  aloft  in  the  sky  a  rainbvw 
flight,  even  like  the  ten-poimd  ham- 
mer from  the  fling  of  George  Scou- 
gal,attiie&tRoaan''sgame8.  Weaball 
never  use  it  more,  Junes, but  to  crack 
the  skull  of  a  Cockney.  Oeit  gout  is 
gone — so  is  our  asthma — eke  our 
rheumatism— aud,  like  an  e^le,  w« 
have  renewed  our  youth.  Tbera  Is 
hop,  step,  and  jump,  for  you,Hani  iah — 
we  should  not  fear,  young  and  agile 
uyou  are,  buck,  to  give  you  a  yard. 
But  now  for  the  flappers.  Pointers 
all,  stir  your  stumps  and  into  ihe 
water.  This  is  rich.  AVhy,  the  reeds 
are  as  full  of  flappers  as  of  frog*.  If 
they  can  fly,  tlie  fools  don't  know  it 
Why,  iliere  is  a  whole  musquitto- 
fleet  of  fellow  boys,  not  a  weeK  M. 
What  a  prolific  old  lady  must  she 
iiave  been,  to  have  kept  on  breeding 
till  September.  Tlicreslie  sits,  cower- 
ing, just  on  the  edge  of  the  reeds, 
uncertain  whether  to  di»e  or  fly. 
By  tlie  creak  and  cry  of  Ihe  cradle 
Dt  thy  first-boni,  Hamish,  spare  the 
plumage  on  her  yearning  and  qua- 
iling breantl  The  little  yellowinu^^ 
have  all  melted  away,  and  are  now, 
inholycunningofinstincl,doep  dovm 
beneatli  the  waters,  shifting  for  them- 
selves among  tbe  very  mud  at  Ihe 
bottom  of  the  reeds.  By  and  bye, 
they  will  be  floating  with  but  Uie 
point«  of  their  bills  above  the  sur^e, 
invisible  among  tiie  air-bells.  Tbe 
parent  duck  has  also  disappeared  j 
tlie  drake  you  disposed  of.  Hamish, 
as  the  cotvard  was  lifting  up  his 
lumbering  body,  with  fat  doup  and 
long  neck  En  the  air,  to  seek  safer 
■kies.  We  male  creatures— drakes, 
ganders,  and  men  alike — wtutt  are 
we,  when  affection  pleads,  In  com- 
parison with  fearless  females!  In 
our  passiona  we  are  brave,  but  these 
satiated,  we  turn  upon  our  heel  and 
disappe&r  from  danger,  like  dastordB. 
But  doves,  and  ducks,  and  women, 
are  fearless  in  aRection,  to  the  very 
death.  For  that  have  we  all  our 
days,  sleeping  or  waking,  loved  the 
sex,  virgin  aud  matron,  nor  would 
we  hint  a  hair  of  their  heads,  grey 
or  golden,  for  all  else  tliat  nhines  be- 
neath the  sun. 

Sol  Uvp  •- — wiice  this  tn  tbe 
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it  may  tcftcL  them  Uad  habits  ou  the 
hill;  uut,  iu  aome  satuatiooa,  all  dogs 
and  men  are  alike,  and  cross  tliem 
as  you  will,  not  a  breed  but  shews  a 
taint  of  original  sin,  when  under  a 
temptation  sufficiently  strong  to  bring 
it  out  Ponto,  Piro,  and  Basta,  are 
now,  according  to  their  abilities,  all 
as  bad  as  O'Bronte — and  never,  to 
be  sure,  was  there  such  a  worry- 
ing in  this  wicked  world. — But  now 
we  shall  cease  our  fire,  and  leave 
the  few  flappers  that  are  left  alive 
to  their  own  meditations.  Our  con- 
duct, for  the  last  hour,  must  liave 
seemed  to  them  no  less  unaccount- 
able than  alarming;  and  something 
to  quack  over  dunng  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Well,  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  liave  seen  a  prettier  pile  of 
ducks  and  ducklings.  Hamisu,  take 
census.  What  do  you  say — ^two  score? 
That  beats  cock-fighting.  Here's  a 
liank  of  twine,  llamish,  tie  them  all 
together  by  the  legs,  and  hang  them, 
in  two  divisions  of  equal  weights, 
over  the  hurdies  of  Surefoot  And 
now,  we  must  be  jogging. 

''  But  what  are  these. 

So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 

That  ioolc  not  lilce  th*  inhabitanU  o*  the 
earth, 

And  yet  are  on*t  ?  Live  yon  ?  or  are  you 
aught 

That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to 
understand  me. 

By  each  at  once  her  oboppy  finger  laying 

Upon  her  skinny  lips: — you  should  be 
women, 

And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  In- 
terpret 

That  you  arc  so  !" 

Shakspeare  is  not  familiar,  we  find, 
among  the  natives  of  Loch-Btive 
side — else  these  figures  would  reply, 

*'  All  hnil,  Macbeth  !  hail  to  thee,  Thane 
of  Glamis !" 

But  not  satisfied  with  laying  their 
choppy  fingers  ou  tlicir  skinny  lips, 
tlicy  now  put  Uiem  to  their  plooky 
noses,  havmg  first  each  dipped  fore 
and  thumb  m  his  mull,  ana  gibber 
Gaelic,  to  us  unintelligible  as  tlie 
quacking  of  ducks,  when  a  Christian 
auditor  has  been  prevented  from 
catcliing  its  meaning  hj  tlip  gobbling 
of  turkeys.  But  Hamish  tips  us  tlie 
wink — and  charms  our  auricles  by 
the  two  magic  words  of  pure  Sasse- 
iiai;h,  <<  Sma' stell  r' 


A  green  knoll 


the  beaAx 


and  birch-eovered  cliffs  at  '^  open 
Hesame"  unfolds  its  low  door  or  li- 
ving turf,  and  we  enter  in^dogs  and 
all — the  reek-dim  domicile,  where 
the  indigenous  genii  are  brewing  the 
Spirit  of  Life.  Genuine  peat-reek, 
indeed,  as  you  may  tell — without 
tasting  it— by  the  very  steam.  The 
worm  that  never  dies  is  at  work — 
yet  no  evil  conscience  is  here — for 
who  but  some  knave  or  fool  belong- 
ing to  a  Temperance  Society — some 
humbug  or  some  hypocrite — but 
feels  a  heartfelt  satisfaction— a  deep 
and  di\ine  calm — at  the  secret  spec- 
tacle of  the  violation  of  die  excise 
laws,  by  which  man  iniquitously 
strives  against  malt,  and  vainly  hopea 
by  the  mortal  matter  of  stupid  enact- 
ments, passed  iu  noisy  cities,  to  put 
down  the  immortal  spirit  working  in 
the  still,  and  on  the  sly,  among  the 
solitudes  of  nature ! 

People  are  proud  of  talking  of  so- 
litude. It  reaounds,  they  opine,  to 
the  honour  of  their  great-minded- 
ness,  to  be  thought  capable  of  living, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  by  themselves,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  knots 
or  skeins  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Byron,  a^n,  thought  he  shewed  bis 
superiority,  by  swearing  as  solemnly 
as  a  man  can  do  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  that 

"  To  sit  alone,  and  muse  o*er  flood  and 
feD," 

has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  so- 
litude— and  that  if  you  wish  to  know 
and  feel  what  solitude  really  is,  you 
must  go  to  Almack's. 

**  This— this  is  solitude— this  Is  to  be 
alone!" 

His  Lordship's  opinions  were  often 
peculiar — but  the  passage  has  been 
much  admired,  therefore  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  that  what  is 
called  the  Great  Desert— not  Sewell 
Stokes's  Desert — for  that  is  called  the 
Small  Desert,  alias  Dirty  Dartmoor 
— is,  in  point  of  loneliness,  unable  to 
stand  a  philosophical,  much  less  a 
])oetical  comparison,  with  a  well-fre- 
quented Fancy-ball.  But  we  shrewd- 
ly suspect  that  the  statements  neitbet 
of  B YRON  nor  siok«  are  borue  out 
by  facts.  Zoology  is  against  them 
—more  especially  tliose  two  of  its 
most  interesting  branches^  EntamA- 
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tural  history  of  their  own  reBpective  inKlies,  aud  (ha  moss,  «B,,t|iP  Riep^l- 

qiMle^  nfm  ud  WtOdke]'.  sward!    As  for  tlie  latlfr,  tlwuijli 

Go  tit  i'd^sert'Knd  cUjffAUt'bablc  you  ttiuik  yoti  kaow  a  ,aiuunl«iip 

^idnMBcliir.    Do  ytro  tbhdc  Vout-  from  a  moldiill,  you  arc  much.nM- 

MlfAlAlie?    What  tt  nltmy  I    VoUr  taken;  for  what  is  a  mouitUvin,  .j|i 

greatchiRiBripIay  feet' ore  bruising  many  cAaes,  but  a  collection  of  nol^ 

to  death  s  batch  of  beetles.  See  that  hilla— and  of  fiiiry  knolls  'i    wliicli 

•{rider  whom  jou  liave  widowed,  apx'm  intioiluce  a  non-  e!i>iiieiit  into 

ruBnlDgup  aitddotra  your  elegant  the  rompoiiiiioiij  hlkI  kIii'iv,  in  still 

1^,  la  distructioD  and  deapalr,  be-  more  giving  colonra,>ourabBUTditv 

wailing  the  loss  of  a  husband,  who,  in  auppoohig  yooTMlf  to'be  fa)  mU 

however  ssraxe  to  the  cphemeraJe,  tude.    The    "  Slleat  Peoide^    are 

hadalwayBSDiiledsweettfuponber!  araumd   you    U  every  atop.  >  You 

Heamvhfle,    your    ahouldera    have  may  not  see  themr-for  uey  an 

GTuehed  a  colony  of  small  red  ante  dneaed  in  inviaible  green;  butlfaejr 

lettled  In  a  moss  city  beautifully  see    you,    and   that  uaaccouDtaUe 

roofed  wiA  lichens — and   that  ac-  whhpering  and  buning  Mpnd  oM 

counts  for  the  sharp  tickling  behind  oftea  hean  tn  what  w«  call  |Im  wit 

your  ear,  which  you  keep  ecratching,  demesa,  whM  Is  it,  or  what  can  It^ 

no  Solomon,  in  shameful  ignorance  but  the  fairiea  inakii^ineiTTtt}tsm 

of  the  cause  of  that  effect    Should  expenae,  pointing  out  to  e«dt  ottw 

you  rtt  down — we  must  beg  to  draws  the  extreme  ^&eea  of  vourncdt 

TeU  over  your  hurdles,  which  at  the  ta&n   countenance,    and    bu^ilns 

moment  extinguish  a  fearful  amount  ][k«  tovpllt  at  yotir  fond  con^llifK. 

of  animal  life — creaUon  may  be  seld  being  alone  anumg  a  multitMa.aJF 

to  groan  under  tliem ;  and  insect  aa  creature*  hi  wiacr  than  joniMfT?  ..' 
you  are  yourself,  you  are  defrauding        But  ahould  all  fUm  Ml  to  caurbMB 

millionsof  insects  of  their  little  day.  7on,tliatyouareaeT«rleeaalini0H|t 

All  thewhile  you  are  supposing  your-  when  yon  tUnk  yourself  ^oncMd 

self  alone!    Now,  are  you  not,  aa  thaiaman  nevarksowawbatltiiato 

we  hinted,  a  prodigious  ninny  P  But  be  in  the  very  heart  of  llCBt.tUl.lw 

you  are  a  still  bl^er  blockhead.  For  learea  London,  and  takea  a.walk  fK 

the  whole  wilderness — as  vou  choose  Qlen-Elive— i  "    ' 

to  call  It— is  crawling  wtlh  various  have  been  lei  .  . 

life:   London,  with  Its  million  and  a  against  that  knol 

half   of    inhabitants — including    of  hr-off  race  of  me 

course  the  suburbs— is,  compared  the  suiqMrt  giVM  war  hun 

with  ft,  an  empty  joke.    Die— and  youtumbleheadovoru^i _„ 

you  will  soon  be  picked  to  the  bones,  a  enug  coteide  t^kUted  CdUt  i^  tk» 

The  air  swarms  with  shaipers— and  very  act  of  GrnUii^  Ol^ro^  la  ,ft 

an  insurrection  of  radicals  wilt  at-  great  wailock'a  cauldron,  irnfirtitag- 

tack  your  corpse  from  the  worm-  to  the  top  with  the  Sirirlt  of  UlJiX". 
holee  of  the  earth.    Corbies,  ravens,        SuchfBncIeaastheae,amongBianT. 

hawks,  eagles,  all  the  feathered  fu-  othera,  were  with  tis  ta  the  jUUL 

rles  of  beak  and  bill,  will  come  fly-  But  a  ^[limmeriiu'  and  a  frimiirtng 

ing  ere  sunset  to  anticipate  themag<  andadixEybewU&rmenthuunATBT 

gets,  and  carry  your  remains — if  you  that  time  and  place,  fioallf  dxJng 

will  allow  us  to  call  them  so — over  away  in  aickneaa  into  total  oUtnub  ) 

the  whole  of  Argyieshire  In  many  Here  are  we  ^tting  In  •  fMe  (p  %.■ 

living  sepulchres.    We  confess  our-  Urcb-wood  In  what  amtTM  CIJhbk). 

nelvea  unable  to  see  the  solitude  of  -^^ome  mllea  from  ^  $lUt    'HJh 

this— and  begin  to  agree  with  Byron,  mlah  aileqi,  aa  nauaL  whOfVo^Iia .  i 

that  a  man  is  less  crowded  at  a  mas-  Ilea  flown,  ^ad  all  QieatigfjaiRTOKi^ 

qnerade.  .  In  ilrpains,  |UBd,,Sii^fifo()t,,|&nate' 

But  the  same  aul^ect  may  be  ))-'  with  hU  long  l^Mudl,aboTf  toim  aCi.T 

luatrated  less  tragically,  and  even  most  '^e^  "ame  Ii    '      ' 

witit  some  ellght'comlc  effect    A  have  hcip  m^ 

man  among  mountains  Is  often  nit-  half«e«a  ciyer.a^^  ^,  _,^,. 

rounded  on  all  sides  witii  mlc^  and'  th^^[^^fK*M)i^a^i4ilqifl(ta'jmid([,,, 

mo/eft      What  cozy  netU  do  (he  Th«  truth  k,%£  tfa«  b«w  min||,'f  | 


ag  Vaio,abovf  NnuR  ah.T 
ame  In,  l9i«|i|tiidp„;  W«i^ 
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ftfsch'tf^  !iiid'labti;f;  darken  the  bouI 
aW' ?td"  seven  6cri^^8  Into  temporary 
(Tcatb:  "There  is,  we  fear,  but  one 
wotd  of  one  ftylkbic  In  the  English 
lanffnagc  that  could  fully  express  our 
late  condition.  Let  our  Buuscribers 
HOl ve  the  enigma.  Oh !  those  quechs! 
By 

"  What  drugs,  what  spells, 
Whnt   coujuratioiis,   and   what   mighty 
inogu'^" 

was  Christopher  overtlu"own!  A 
strange  confusion  of  sexes,  as  of  men 
in  petticoats  and  women  in  breeches 
— ^owns  transmogrified  into  jackets 
— caps  into  bonnets — and  thick  na^ 
ked  nairy  legs  into  slim  ankles  de- 
cent in  hose — all  whirline  and  dancing 
somewhere  by  dim  ana  obscure,  to 
the  sound  of  something  groaning  and 
yelling,  sometimes  inarticulately,  as 
if  it  came  from  something  instru- 
mental, and  then  mixed  up  witli  a 
wild  gibberish,  as  if  shrieking,  some- 
how or  other,  from  living  Tips,  hu- 
man and  brute — for  a  dream  of  yowl- 
ing dogs  is  over  all — utterly  con- 
foimds  us  as  we  strive  to  muster  in 
r(*ro]lection  the  few  last  hours  that 
have  passed  tumultuously  through 
our  brain — and  then  a  wide  black 
moor,  sometimes  covered  with  day, 
sometimes  with  night,  stretches 
around  us,  hemmed  m  on  all  sides 
by  the  tops  of  mountains,  seeming 
to  reel  in  the  sky.  Frequent  flashes 
of  fire,  and  a  whirring  as  of  the  wings 
of  birds — but  sound  and  sight  alike 
uncertain — break  again  upon  our 
dream.  Let  us  not  "mince  the  mat- 
t(»r — we  can  afford  the  confession — 
we  have  been  overtaken  by  liquor 
— sadly  intoxicated — out  with  ft  at 
oiire— dnmk !  Frown  not,  fairest  of 
all  sweet  subscribers— for  we  lay  our 
ralamity,  not  to  the  charge  or  tho 
Glenlivetcirclingin  countless  quechs, 
but  at  the  door  of  that  inveterate 
enemy  to  sobriety — the  Fresh  Air. 

But  now  we  are  as  sober  as  a 
j  1  idge.  Pity  our  misf ortimc — rather 
than  forgive  our"  sin.  We  entered 
tliat  Stillin  a  State  of  innocence  be- 
fore tlie  Fall.  \TIiere  we  fell,  we 
know  not — often,  perhaps — in  divers 
ways  and  simdry  plAces— between 
the  mngic  cell  tfn  tnb  breast  of  Bc- 
naebtichie,  and  this  glade  In  GTeno. 
But, 

"  Tb'ere  are  worne  thlnga^  jtt  itfe  than  a 
Ml'Hmfng  beathfiiA|* 


Surefoot,  we  suppose,  kept  himself 
tolerably  sober — and  O'Bronte,  at 
each  successive  cloit,  must  have  as- 
sisted us  to  remount-^  for  Hainish, 
from  his  stylo  of  Fleeping,  must  have 
been  as  bad  aa  his  master — and  after 
all,  it  is  wonderful  to  tiiink  how  we 
got  here — over  hags,  and  mosses,  and 
marshes,  and  quagmires,  like  tiioae 
in  which 

**  Armies  whole  have  sunk." 

But  the  truth  is,  that,  never  in  the 
whole  course  of  our  lives — and  thai 
course  has  been  a  strange  one — did 
w^e  once  lose  our  way.  Set  us  down 
blindfolded  on  Zahara,  and  we  will 
beat  the  caravan  to  Timbuctoo.  Some- 
thing or  other  mysteriously  indicative 
of  tlie  right  direction  touches  the 
soles  of  our  feet  in  the  shape  of  the 
ground  they  tread ;  and  even  when 
our  souls  have  gone  soaring  far  away, 
or  have  sunk  within  us,  stnl  have  our 
feet  pursued  the  shortest  and  the 
safest  path  that  leads  to  the  bourne 
of  our  pilgrimage.  Is  not  that  strange  ? 
But  not  stranger  surely  than  the 
flight  of  the  bee,  on  his  flrst  voyage 
over  the  caves  of  the  wilderness  to 
the  fo-off  heather-bells — or  of  the 
dove  that  is  sent  hj  some  Jew  stock- 
jobber, to  communicate  to  Dutchmen 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  funds,  from 
London  to  Hamburg,  from  the  clear 
shores  of  silver  Thames  to  the  mud- 
dy shallows  of  the  Zuyder-Zee. 

Let  us  inspect  tiie  state  of  Brown 
Bess.  Right  barrel  empty — left  bar- 
rel— what  IS  the  meaning  of  this  ?— 
crammed  to  the  muzzle !  aye,  tluit 
comes  of  visiting  Stills !  We  have 
been  snapping  Bwny  at  the  coveys 
and  single  birds  all  over  the  moor, 
without  so  much  as  a  pluff,  with  the 
right-hand  cock^and  then,imagiDing 
that  we  had  flred,  have  kept  lottding 
away  at  the  bore  to  tiie  left,  till,  see  I 
the  ramrod  absolutely  stands  up- 
right in  the  air,  with  only  about  three 
inches  hidden  in  the  hollow  I  What 
a  narrow — a  miraculous  escape  has 
the  world  had  of  losing  Christopher 
North  for  ever  I  Had  he  drawn  that 
trigger  instead  of  this.  Brown  Bess 
would  have  burstto  a  moral  certainty, 
and  blown  the  old  gentleman  piece- 
meal and  in  fragments  over  the  asto- 
nished heather.    **  In  the  midsl  q£ 
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riiould  lead  a  life  of  perpetual  ahud- 
4er.  Often  and  often  do  hia  hoiaj 
fingers  almost  clutch  our  throat»  or 
his  foot  is  put  out  to  give  ua  a  crosa- 
buttock.  But  a  saving  arm  pulls  him 
back»  ere  we  have  seen  bo  much  as 
his  Shadow.  We  believe  all  this— 
but  the  belief  that  comes  not  from 
sooiediing  steadfastly  present  before 
our  eyes,  is  barren ;  and  thus  it  ia, 
since  believing  is  not  seeing,  that  we 
walk  hoodwinked  nearly  all  our 
days»  and  worst  of  all  blindness  is 
that  of  ingratitude  and  forgetfulnesa 
oi  Him  whose  shield  is  forever  over 
us»  and  whose  mercy  shall  be  with  ua 
in  the  grave,  and  in  the  world  beyond 
Uie  grave. 

By  all  that  is  most  beautifully  wild 
in  animated  nature,  a  roe!  a  roe  I 
•Shall  we  slay  her  where  she  stands, 
or  let  her  vanish  in  silent  glidings  in 
amonff  her  native  woods?  Whatafool 
for  aiX:ing  ourselves  such  a  question  I 
Sla^  her  where  she  stands,  to  be  sure 
— 4or  many  pleasant  seasons  hath  she 
led  in  her  leafy  lairs,  a  life  of  leisure, 
delight,  and  love,  and  the  hour  is 
come  when  she  must  sink  down  on 
her  knees  in  a  sudden  and  unpainful 
death — fair  silvan  dreamer  I  We  have 
drawn  that  multitudinous  shot — and 
both  barrels  of  Brown  Bess  now  are 
loaded  with  ball — for  Hamish  is  ly- 
ing with  his  head  on  the  rifle.  Whiz! 
whiz  I  one  is  through  her  lungs,  and 
another  tlux)ugh  her  neck— ana  seem- 
ingly rather  to  sleep  than  die,  (so  va- 
.  rious  are  the  many  modes  of  expira- 
tion I) 

"  In  quietness  she  lays  her  down 
Gently,  as  a  weary  wave 
Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  has  died. 
Against  an  anchor'd  vessel's  side." 

Aye— >Hamish— you  may  start  to 
your  feet— and  see  realized  the  vi- 
sion of  your  sleep.  What  a  set  of 
distracted  dogs !  But  0*Bronte  first 
catches  sight  of  the  quarry— and 
clearing,  with  grasshopper  spangs, 
the  patches  of  stunted  coppice^  stops 
BtocK-still  beside  the  roe  m  the  glaae» 
.  as  if  admiring  and  Wimdering  at  the 
beauty  of  the  fair  spotted  creature  I 
Yes,  dogs  have  a  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Else  how  can  vou  account  for 
their  loving  so  to  lie  down  at  the  feet, 
and  lick  the  hands  of  the  vhrgin, 
wliase  eyea  are  mild,  and  f orelMAd 
'm00k,  and  bair  of  placid  aunalJnc. 


<igly  w4ni<n,who^caaqwf  aiid  ooaiiir 
in  each  auccMsive  wtdowboo^rwiini 
at  their  fourth .  husband,  an  bevond 
ezpreaaion  hideouB»  aDafislitajMiao 
by  the  whole  canine  trib#?  iSfMnaer 
must  have  aeen  aonie  dog  lilte 
0*Bronte,  Iviaff  at  the  laet  and  Urk- 
ing  the  hand  oi  some  virgin— «inMBt 
reader,  like  thyself— else  never  had 
he  painted  the  posture  of  that  1km 
who  guarded  through  Fdry-land 

''  Heavenly   Una  and  her   mnk-whiie 
lamb.** 

A  divine  line  of  Wordawortb'a. wUdi 
we  ahall  never  ceaae  quoting  on  to 
the  laat  article  we  may  wrl^  aTen 
on  our  dving  dajrl 

But  where,  Buimlsh,  ar«  all  Ike 
flappers,  the  mawsies,  and  tlia  nal* 
lu&?  What!  You  have  left  them*- 
hare»  grouse,  bag^  and  all»  at  the  Sittl  I 
We  remember  it  now—- and  all  the 
distillers  are  to-night  to  be  at  our 
Tent,  bringing  wim  them  feathar^ 
fur,  and  mde— ducks^  puM^F*  '"^ 
de^.  But  take  the  roe  on  your  ilid- 
wart  abcmldera,  Hamiah,  and  bear  it 
down  to  the  ailvan  dwellii^  at  the 
mouth  of  Gleno.  Surafoot  has  a 
sufl^dent  burden  in  ua— for  wa  are 
waxing  more  corpulent  evec7  daj— i 
and  erelong  shall  be  a  Silenva. 

Aye,  travel  all  the  world  over,  and 
a  human  dwelling  lovelier  in  its 
wildness  shall  you  nowhere  find, 
than  the  one  that  hidea  itaelf  in  tlie 
depth  of  ita  own  beau^,  beneath 
the  laat  of  the  gveen  knoUa  be- 
sprinkling Gleno,  dropt  down  lliere 
in  presence  of  Uie  peacefulleat  bajr 
of  aU  Loch-Etive,  m  whose  doud- 
aoftened  boaom  itseea  itaelf  reflMted 
among  the  congenial  imagery  of  the 
akies.  And,  hark  I  a  munniir  aa  of 
awarmingbees!  'Us  a  Gaelic  school 
^-eet  down  in  thia  loneliest  of  all 
places,  by  that  religious  wiadomtkat 
rests  not  till  the  aeedn  of  aarinff 
knowledge  ahall  be  sown  over  aa 
the  wilda.  That  grey*hairad  minis- 
ter of  God,  whom  all  Scotland 
venerates,  hath  been  here  finMUiihe 
great  city  on  one  of  hia  hdv  ipil- 
grimagea.  And,loI  at  Ua-biodiiig, 
and  that  of  his  co-a4iuton  fai.Uie 
heavanlv  work,  a  achooicoomMl^is 
risen  with  ka  blue  roofr*-tha jimre 
diamond-q[iarkling  slatea  ofiJUUa- 
bulbb^-toMath  a  tufl.  of ,liraae- 
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idl  murmuring  there  ?  We  said  tliat  lead-latticed  window,  and  the  school- 
the  shores  of  Lioch-Etive  were  deso-  room  has  emptied  itself  on  the  green, 
late.  So  seem  they  to  the  eye  of  which  is  now  briffhtening  wiUi  the 
Imagination,  that  loves  to  gather  up  young  blossoms  of  life.  **  A  roe— a 
a  hundred  scenes  into  one,  and  to  roe — a  roe !"— is  still  the  chorus  of 
breathe  over  the  whole  the  lonesome  their  song ;  and  the  schoolmaster 
spirit  of  one  vast  wilderness.  But  himself,  though  educated  at  college 
Imagination  was  a  liar  ever — a  ro«  for  the  kirk,  has  not  lost  the  least 
mancer  and  a  dealer  in  dreams.  Hers  particle  of  his  passion  for  the  chasey 
are  the  realms  of  fiction,  and  with  kindling  eves  assists  Ra- 
ti a  u    ^At          A-    '*     r  u  J   i»  mish  in  layinir  down  his  burden,  and 

"  A  DoundleM  continuity  of  shade  ii~^       .        ..,    „  v    A^^f « 

^     ^  ffazes  on  the  spots  with  a  hunters 

But  the  land  of  truth  is  ever  the  joy.  We  leave  you  to  imagine  his 
haunt  of  the  heart — there  her  eye  delight  and  his  surprise  when,  at  first 
reposes  or  expatiates,  and  what  hardly  trusting  his  optics,  he  beholds 
jsweet,  humble,  and  lowly  visions  Christopher  on  Surefoot,  and  then, 
arise  before  it,  in  a  light  that  fadeth  patting  the  shelty  on  the  shoulder, 
not  away,  but  abideth  for  ever  I  Sows  affectionately  and  respectfully 
-Cottages,  huts,  shielings,  she  sees  to  the  old  man,  and  while  our  hands 
hidden — few  and  far  between,  in-  grasp,  takes  a  pleasure  in  repeating 
deed — but  all  filled  wiUi  Christian  over  and  over  again  that  celebrated 
life— among  the  hollows  of  the  hills  aumame — North — North— North, 
—and  up,  all  the  way  up  the  great  After  a  brief  and  bright  hour  of 
glens — and  by  the  shores  of  the  glee  and  merriment,  mmgled  with 
loneliest  lochs — and  sprinkled,  not  grave  talk,  nor  marred  by  the  sweet 
so  rarely,  among  the  woods  tliat  en-  undisturbance  of  all  those  elves  mad- 
close  little  fields  and  meadows  of  dening  on  the  green  around  the  roe, 
their  own — all  the  way  down — more  we  express  a  wish  that  the  scholars 
and  more  animated — till  children  shall  all  affain  be  gathered  together  in 
are  seen  gathering  before  their  doors  the  schoolroom,  to  undergo  an  exami- 
tlie  shells  of  the  se^  nation  by  the  Christian  philosopher 
Look  and  listen  far  and  wide  of  tiie  Lodge.  'Tis  in  all  things  gentle, 
through  a  sunshiny  day,  over  a  rich  and  in  nothing  severe.  All  slates  are 
wooded  region,  with  hedgerows,  sin-  instantly  covered  with  numerals,  and 

gle  trees,  groves,  and  forests,  and  yet  'tis  pleasant  to  see  their  skill  in  finest 
aply  not  one  bird  is  to  be  seen  or  fractions,  and  in  the  wonder-working 
heard — neither  plumage  nor  son^.  golden  rule  of  three.  And  now  the 
Yet  many  a  bright  lyrist  is  there,  ul  rustling  of  their  manuals  is  like  that 
mute  till  the  harbinger-hour  of  sun-  of  rainy  breezes  among  the  sum- 
set,  when  all  earth,  air,  and  heaven,  mer  leaves.  No  fears  are  here  that 
shall  be  ringing  with  one  song.  Al-  the  Book  of  God  will  lose  its  sanctity 
most  even  so  is  it  with  this  moun-  by  becoming  too  familiar  to  eye,  lip, 
tain-wilderness.  Small  bright-hair-  and  hand.  Like  the  sunlight  in  the 
ed,  bright-eyed,  bright-faced  child-  sky,  the  light  that  shines  there  is  for 
dren,  come  stealing  out  in  the  mom-  ever  dear — and  unlike  any  sunlight  in 
ing  from  many  hidden  huts,  each  so-  any  skies,  never  never,  is  it  clouded, 
litary  in  its  own  site,  the  sole  dwel-  permanently  bright,  and  undioamed 
ling  on  its  own  brae  or  its  own  dell,  before  pious  eyes  by  one  single 
Sinking  go  they  one  and  all,  alone,  shadow.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  t>e 
or  in  small  bands,  trippingly  along  ashamed,  but  we  are  i^ot  so— we  are 
the  wide  moors ;  meeting  into  plea-  happy  that  not  an  urchin  is  there  who 
sant  parties  at  cross  paths,  or  at  is  not  fully  better  acquainted  witli 
fords,  till  one  stated  hour  sees  them  the  events  and  incidents  recorded  in 
all  gathered  together,  as  now  in  the  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  than 
small  schoolroom  of  Gleno,  and  the  ourselves — and  think  not  that  all 
echo  of  the  happy  hum  of  the  sim-  these  could  have  been  so  faithfully 
pie  Hcholars  is  heard  soft  among  the  committed  to  memory  wiUiout  the 
cliffs.  But  all  at  once  the  hum  now  perpetual  operation  of  the  heart 
ceases,  and  tliere  is  a  hurry  out  of  Words  are  forgotten  unlewtb^^  «t% 
doors,  and  an  exulting  cry ;  for  the  emibalm^A.  Vdl  %^mX— ^w^  ^^  ^ox  ^ 
shadow  of  Haraish,  with  the  roe  on  the  \»ot\^»\>\o^  ^\«r««x^TNv^^^ 
iti0  abouldww,  has  ptimd  the  aiqaU    i^iiiiL7^!i^u«i«t^iDS«^'«%^^^^ 
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lablc  tliat  lia&  been  steeped  iuto  their 
Houls  by  lhf3  spirit  of  the  Go«pel — 
felt  by  those  alinoHt  infant  diHcipleHof 
Christ  t<^  bo  the  very  breatli  oi  God ! 
\Ve  lr«ivp  a  loose  sovereign  or  two 
to  the  Bible  Fund ;  and  remounting; 
Surefoot,  while  our  friend  the  Hchool- 
mastcr  holdn  the  stirrup  tenderly  to 
our  toe,  jog  down  the  road  whieli  is 
rather  alarmingly  like  the  channel  of 
a  drought^dried  torrent,  and  turning 
round  on  the  saddle,  send  our  fare- 
well salutes  to  the  gnzing  scholai's, 
first,  bonnet  waved  round  our  head, 
and  then,  that  re])laced,  a  kiss  flung 
from  our  hand,  llamish,  relieved  of 
the  roe,  which  will  be  taken  up  (how 
you  shall  by-and-bye  hear)  on  our 
way  back  to  the  Tent,  is  close  at  our 
side,  to  be  ready  should  Shelty  stum- 
ble ;  O* Bronte  as  usual  bounds  iu  the 
van,  and  Ponto,  Piro,  and  Basta,  im- 
patient for  the  next  heather  hill,  keep 
close  at  our  heels  through  the  wooct. 
We  do  not  admire  that  shooting- 
ground  which  resembles  a  poultry- 
yard.  Grouse  and  barn-door  fowls 
proceed  upon  op])osite  principles, 
the  former  being  wild,  and  the  latter 
tame  creatures,  Avhen  in  their  respec- 
tive perfection.  Of  all  dull  pastimes, 
the  duUeNt  seems  to  us  sporting  in  a 
preserve;  and  we  believe  that  we 
share  that  feeling  with  tlie  Grand  8ig«> 
nior.  The  sign  of  a  lonely  wayside 
inn  in  the  Highlands  ought  not  to  be 
the  Hen  and  ( -hickens.  Some  shoot- 
ers, we  know,  sick  of  common  s])ort, 
love  slauirhter.  From  sunrise  to  sun- 
set of  the  First  Day  of  th(i  Moors 
they  must  bag  their  hundred  brace. 
That  can  only  be  done  wliere  i)out^ 
prevail,  and  cheepers  keep  chiding; 
and  where  you  have  half-a-dozen  at- 
tendants to  hand  you  double-barrels 
sans  intormisHion,  for  a  round  dozen 
of  hours  spent  in  a  perpetual  fire. 
('Omniend  us  to  a  plentiful  sprink- 
ling of  game ;  to  ground  which  seems 
occasionally  barren,  and  which  it 
needs  a  line  instructed  eye  to  tra- 
verse scientifically,  and  thereof  to 
detect  the  latent  riches.  Fear  and 
Hope  are  the  Deities  whom  Chris- 
topher in  his  Sporting  Jacket  wor- 
shij>s ;  and  were  they  unpropitious, 
the  Moors  would  lose  all  their  witch- 
craft. Wo  are  a  dead-shot,  but  not 
nhravfi^  for  the  forcfineer  of  our 
r/^/a  hand  in  the  most  fitful  forefin- 
^er  in  all  this  c»j)ricioii8  world.  Like 


execution  is  \ery  uucerlahi;  and 
though  '<  lonjovnprei'*  is  the  inipi^QM 
on  one  side  of  our  shiekl,  "  kit^md 
nriss"  is  that  on  Uio  other,  and  often 
the  more  characteristic.  A  geuUc^ 
man  ought  not  to  shoot  like  a  ganifi- 
keeper,  any  more  than  at  billiards 
to  play  like  a  sharper,  nor  with  four* 
in-hand  ought  he  to  tool  hia  prads 
like  the  Portsmouth  Dragsman.  We 
choose  to  shoot  like  a  pliilosopber, 
as  we  are,  and  to  preserve  the  golden 
mean  in  murder.  We  hold|  with 
Aristotle,  that  all  virtue  consists  in  Uie 
middle  between  the  two  extremes ; 
and  thus  we  shoot  in  a  style  equi- 
distant from  that  of  the  gamekeeper 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  bag^ 
man  on  the  other,  and  ncitlicr  killiag 
nor  missing  every  bird ;  but,  true  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine^ 
leaning  with  a  decided  inclination 
towards  tlie  first  rather  tliaii  the  se- 
cond predicament.  If  we  shoot  too 
well  one  dav,  we  are  pretty  sure  to 
make  amencis  for  it  by  shooting  judt 
as  much  too  ill  another;  and  tliut^  at 
the  close  of  the  week,  we  can  g«^  to 
bed  with  a  clear  conscience.  In 
short,  we  shoot  like  gentlemeni  fuchO' 
lars,  poets,  philosophens  and  contri- 
butors, as  we  are ;  and  looking  at  us, 
you  liave  a  sight 

*'  Of  him  who  walks  (rides)  hi  glory  oJiii 

in  j"y» 
Fultowing  his   dog  upon  the  mouiiCahi 

aide,**—  ■  ' 

a  man  evidently  not  shooting  (&r  a 
wager,  and  performing  a  matcii  from 
the  mean  motive  of  a\'arice  or  ambi- 
tion, but  blazing  away  at  his  own 
delight,  and,  without  seeming  to 
know  it,  making  a  great  noise  in  the 
world.  Such,  believe  us,  is  ever  die 
mode  in  which  true  genius  displays 
at  once  the  earnestness  and  the  mo- 
desty of  iti*  character. — But,  Hamish 
— Hamish — Hamish — look  with  both 
thine  eyes  on  yonder  bank — yonder 
sunny  bank  beneath  the  shade  of 
that  fantastic  clifTs  superincnrabdnt 
shadow — and  seest  thou  not  baskkig 
there  a  miraculous  amount  of  tkn 
right  sort  of  feathers  ?  They  hare 
packed,  Hamish-^tlie}'  ha\'«  |m!*ked, 
early  as  it  yet  is  in  the  si«son-;  and 
the  question  is, —  WA^it  eltail  fcC'ihi' 
We  have  it.  Take  \iTf  apwitton  ■ 
l[laixv\«kVi«-««L\M^%  WwQxi^^V:  -^fmrdfl  in 
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l««t— mindyfNnn  the  rdBt»  Htmblwu. 
]MH)'4fttoitk6  oeiitre-of  tluU  bed  of 
pnmna^,  iMti  we-slMdl  be  rMtdf» 
with*  Brown  Beat  And  her-  Bitter^to 
pour*  in  ourqaartette  upon  there- 
Duiiai  as  -  Ibey  riBe-*BO  that  noteo* 
eape'BUall  one  siogle  feather;    Let 
o«r 'comini^  *<  to  the  present"  be 
3iie«rBigna].«-BanffI  Wkewl— what 
aHutterl  ^  Now  tdre  that-^and  that 
.^-md  that— and  ibat !  Ha!  Hamiah 
*— ae  at  the  sprrogin^  of  a  mine,  the 
whole  company  has  perkhed.  Count 
the  dead*  Twenty-one  I  Life  is  short 
—and  by  tliis  compendious  style  we 
talce  Time  by  the  forelock.    But 
where  the  devil  are  the  ducks  ?  Oh^ 
yes  I  with  the  deer  at  the  Still.  Ba; , 
and  be  stirring.    For  the  Salmon* 
pond  is  murmuring  in  our  ear ;  and 
in-  anoiker  hour  we  mnst  be  at  In* 
Tevaw.  Who  said  that  Cruachan  was 
ft«teep  mountain  ?  Why  with  a  ge»> 
tie,  smooth,  and  easy  slope,  lie  dipa 
his  footsteps  in  the  searsalt  watera  af 
Loch^Btive's  tide,  as  if  to  accommo* 
date  the  old  gentleman,  who,  half^i- 
cenCury  ago,  used  to  beard  him  •  la 
lifis  pride  en  his  throne  of  douda. 
Heaven  bless  him  I — he  is  a  kind* 
hearted'  mountain,  though  his  for^ 
head  i>e  furrowed,  and  his  aspect 
grim  in  stormy  weather.    A  million 
memories  **  o*  auld  lang  syne "  re- 
vive, as  almost ''  smooth-slidinff  with- 
out, step**  Surefoot  travels  through 
the  silvan  haunts,  by  us  beloved  of 
yore,  when  every  day  was  a  dream, 
aiid>every  dream  ^filled  full  to  oTer> 
flowing  with  poetic   visions,  .that 
Bwarraed  on  every  boucli,  on  every 
l)ent,on  every  heather-bell,  in  every 
dewdrop^  in  every  mote  o*  tlie  aun, 
in  every  line  of  gossamer,  all  ofier 
greenwood  and  greensward,  gray 
cliff,  purple  heath,  Dlue  loch,  ^  wiae- 
faoen  se%" 

^  w1|b  loclcs  divinely  *preadliif, 
tifte  sulTeii  hyaelotliB  in  Temiil  has,* 

and.all  over  the  sky,  aeening  then  a 
^loriotts.  infinitude,:  wlieve  lint,  and 
joy,^and  beaiity  liad- their  dweltti^ 
m  ealm>and  storm  I  alike  for  eitcr- 
morei  <  ■  i        r ..    .  ■    ,  -.^  . 

*  >]iea]^eQ.  blessi  the»^wilh:liU  htfr 
iann,jnoon^«nd  stars  I  there  thou  ait, 
tlearest  to  ua  o(  all  the:  locln  of.Soot- 
landn  an^ithey  aael all .dear^^tmoiAl- 
iaio^orownedy  ■  •.  cliff^uandedv'  <  \  '.hM- 
0i9Btii^fgra¥€h^irdMl^j  wadoHwIndiBg 


bnyed'binkaind*braefof!mriktrodd» 
fem;ibr(MyHf;alid  heather,  nsjoicfaijjg 
hi  UMir  hikts«idBhteliBnthou  flfiory 

ofAi)rjfleriiire^riB-and*Mver''feo,>toi^ 
arm-uke,:  fioatinff  in  thy  mi^^ty^ 
nMrnifteent  Loch  Awe ! 
>^  But  now  fmr  the  black  mass  of  m^ 
pidwaters  tbnt^nmrmmiag  fromlodi 
to  river,  rash  roarii^  through  thiit 
rainboiMHrdt,  and  bathe  the  green 
wooda  In  Ireahening  apray^miat 
through  n  loveliest  landscape,  thai 
steals  along  with  its  meadow-eprhikf 
ling  treea  dose  to  the  very  shore  of 
Loch-Etive,  bindibg  the  two  lochs  to- 
gether with  a  allvaiiDand— her  whoae 
calmer  ajMl  never  knows  the  ebb  or 
flow  of  tide,  and  her  who  fluctuatea 
even  when  the  skies  are  still  with  the 
awelling  and  subsiding  tumult,  duly 
sent  up  into  and  recalled  down  Irom 
die  sivmce  of  her  inland  solitude. 
And  now  for  one  pool  in  that  rivei^ 
called  1>y  eminence  the  Salmon-poo( 
whose  gravelly  depths  are  some- 
times paved  with  the  blue  backs  of 
the*  siiver-eealed  diiners,  all  strong 
na  aunbeama,  for  a  while  reposing 
there,  till  the  river  shall  reooen  In 
its  glee  to  the  flooda  felling  hi  Glen- 
Scrae  and  Glenorchy,  and  then 
win  thex  shoot  through  the  cata- 
ract*^or  'tis  all  one  fall  betweep 
the  loeha^L-passionate  of  the  sweet 
fresh  waters  in  which  the  Abbeys 
Isle  reflects  her  one  ruined  tower^  ar 
Kilchum,  at  all  times  dim  or  dark  in 
the  shadow  of  Cnuu^an,  sees  hla 
grim  tuireli,  momentarily  less  grirn^ 
imaged  hi  the  tremblings  of  metfh 
Bualsunshine.  Sometimes  they  He 
like  atones,  nor,  unless  you  atir  thete 
up  with  a  long  pole,  wul  they  stir  in 
the  gleam,  more  than  if  they  were 
aha&WB  breathed  from  treea  when 
all  winda  are  dead.  But  at  other 
timea^  thcgr  are  on  feed  or  frolio ; 
and  then  no  sooner  doea  the  fly 
drop  on  the  water  in  its  blue  ana 
veliow  gaudinessy  ^and  oh  t  but  the 
brown  mallard  wing  la  bloody^— 
bloody!)  than  some  snout  sucks  it 
ia<— soaae  snontof  some  swine4ieek- 
ed  shoolder-beBder— and  instapi|r 
^«-aa  by-  dexteronahr  dropping  ye«r 
elbow,  von  ghn  htm  tbe  buit^  and 
etiike  the  barb  through  his  tangu*— 
-down-  the 'lei^  teao-of  Ihe  rivor 
viaU^  aleoff  that  ateai^ 

W9iir4  ^ViiMitiHiL  ^»«^^^;^__  v«.- 
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r«ttr,  boundinit  liliip-wliile  into  tli^  Ipss  BtPfl-yardfl.  L«tusf^liert<>«t)i 

air,   and  ibeu  down  into  the  liquid  with  our  forefinger,  and  lht>ii  huld 

element  witii  a  piun<(e  a«  of  a  man,  out  at  ana's  len^ui—«o — wcikuowby 

or  rather  a  horae,  till  your  lieart  ieapi)  feeling,  that  »he  \»,  ax  we  aald,  baob 

to  j-our  mouth,  or,  as  the  Greeks  we  as  we  «ftw  her  side,  a  twenty ■jiound* 

believe  used  to  say,  to  your  none,  Bnd  i-rtoadrac)ini,andwe))BTe  beentrup 

you  are  seen   gnllopinj;;  eloDg   tli«  lo  time,  within  two  seconds.    She 

banks,  by  spectators  in  spArrli  of  tlie  has  literally  no  head ;  but  tier  nnoui 

picturesnue,  and  ij^orant  of  Hn^iiug,  is  in  her  shoulders.  That  is  the  beaii- 

Biipposeil  in  the  >ict  of  making  your  ty  of  a  lisli — high  and  round  shout- 

MC«pe,  with  ail   iiicomprebensible  dere,  short  waisted,  no  loins,  but  all 

weaiMn  In  botli  hsnils,  from  some  body,  and  not  lon^  of  terminating— 

rural  madhouse.  theshorKr  still  tho  belter — In  a  tail 

Phin  I  this  rod  is  thy  master-piece,  siiarn  and  pointed,  as  Diana's,  when 

And  wliat  gnt!     Thrre  the  has  it  1  she  is  crescent  in  the  sky. 


Reel-music  for  ever  !  Ten  fathom 
we  nin  out  already — and  lee  how 
ahe  shoots,  Hamish ; — such  a  somer- 
set aa  tiiBt  was  never  thrown  from  a 
■pring-board.  Just  the  eiite  for 
Btr«ngtii  and  aftllity — twenty  pound 
. — -""—jimp  iveieht,  Haniisli 


crescent  ii 
And,  lo,  and  behold !  there  ia  K- 
ana — but  not  crescent — for  round 
and  broad  is  sbe  as  tbe  sun  himself 
— shining  in  the  south,  with  m  yet  a 
needless  light — for  daylight  has  not 

Sone  down  in  the  n-eit — and  we  caa 
ordly  call  it  gloaming.    Chaste  and 


— ha  I  Harlequin  art  tnou — or  Co-  cold    though  «he   seem,  a  nunlike 

lumbine  I   Assuredly  neither  Clown  luminary  who  has  just  t^cu  the  veil 

nor  Pantaloon.  Now  we  ha»e  turned  — a  transparent  veil   of  fine  Heeey 

her  ladyship's  nose  up  the  stream,  clouds — yet,   alas!  is  she  frail     " 
lungs,  if  she  have  any, 


of  old,  when  she  descended  ( 
top  of  Latmod,  to  hold   dalliance 
with    Eiidymion.      Sbe    has    abat^ 
lutely  the  appearance  of  being  it 
family-way— and  r"  '—  ' — 

time.    Lnflwonffi 


begfnnlDg  to  labour,  and  we  al- 
most heai'  her  snore.  \Miat  I  in  tlie 
aulkl     already— sullen    among    tlie  ,  ,, 

Monea  !    But    we    will    make  you  family-way— and  not  far  from  bet 

•'  wudge,  madam,  were  we  to  tear  the  time.  Lo  I  two  of  her  children  sieai- 

Tery tongueoutof yourmouth.  Aye,  \af^  from   ether  towards  her  feet! 

once  more  down  tlie  middle  to  the  One  on  tier  right  hand,  and  another 

tUDe  of  tliat  spirited  country-dsnre  on  her  left— the   faireat  daughten 

— -"  Off  she  goes  !"  Set  comers,  and  that  ever  charmed  mother's  heart— 

»el  I    The  gaff,  Hamtsh- tiie  gaff !  and  in  lieaven  called  stars.    Wliat  a 

~d  the  landing  net !    For  here  is  a  celestial  trio  the  three  form  ii    '' 


■hallow  of  the  silver  sand,  spreading 

feoto  the  bay  of  a  ford — and  ere  she 

recovers  from  her  astonishment,  here 

irill  we  land  her — with  a  strong  pull, 

•  long  pull,  uid  a  pull  altogether — 

Jnst  on  the  edge  of  the  greensward 

•^Hmd  then  smtte  heron  the  shoulder, 

Hamish — and,  to    make    assurance 

doubly  sure,  the  net  under  her  tail, 

BSd  hoist  her  aloft  in  the  sunshine,  a 

parlous  prize,  daitzling  the  daylight,     dream  dc seen ds  upon 

«nd  giving  a  greener  verdure  to  tiie     of  the  beauty  of  heav 

wooua. 

;   He  who  takes  two  lioura  to  kill  a 

Bah — be  its  bulk  what  it  may — is  no 

tnan,  and  is  not  worth  his  meat,  or 

£e  vital  air.    Tlie  proportion  is  a 
Inute  to  the  pound.  T Ids  rule  were 
ire  tauriit  by  tbe  "  Best  at  Most" 
Btnong  British  sportsmen — Scrope 
/As  MatclilesH  on   moor,  mountain, 
y^rcr,  /och,  or  sea;  nnd,  with  exoui- 
me  fi/ccCf,  have  we  now  carrted  It 


skv !  The  face  of  the  moon  keens 
brfghlening  aa  tlie  lesser  two  twinkle 
into  larger  lustre ;  and  now,  thoagh 
Day  is  still  lingering,  we  feel  that  It 
is  Night.  M'iien  the  one  oenea  nnd 
when  the  oAer  goes,  what  eye  en 
note,  what  tongue  can  tell— but  vtist 
heart  feels  not  in  the  dewy  htish  di- 
vine, as  the  power  of  Uie  beauty  of 
earth  decays  over  us,  and  a  etill 

But  liarfc !  the  regular  twang  and 
dip  of  oars  coming  sea-ward  up  the 
river — and  lo !  indistinrt  in  the  di». 
tanee,  so methtnr  moving  through  tbe 
moonshine — and  now  tiuiing  the  like- 
ness of  a  boot— a  barge — with  bon- 
neted heads  leaning  Wk  at  eve*y 
flashing  stroke — and,  Hamish,  list  I 
s  choral  song  In  thine  own  dear  na- 

tke    \onpl«\    ^^eii\  v,-,.\.~- 
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Tent!  No.  'Tis  the  big  eoble  belong- 
iDg  to  the  tacksman  of  the  Awe— 
and  tlie  crew  are  going  to  pull  her 
through  the  few  first  hours  of  the 
ni^it — along  witli  the  (lowing  tide- 
up  to  Kioloch-Etivc,  to  try  a  cast 
with  their  long  net  at  tlie  mouth  of 
the  river,  now  winding  dim  like  a 
snake  from  King*s  House  beneath 
the  Black  Mount,  and  along  the  bays 
at  tlie  liead  of  tlie  loch.  A  rumour 
that  we  are  on  the  river  has  reached 
them — and  see  an  awning  of  tartan 
over  the  stern,  beneath  which,  as  we 
8it,  the  Run  may  not  smite  our  head 
by  dny,  nor  the  moon  by  night.  We 
embark — and  descending  tiie  river 
like  a  dream,  rapidly  but  stilly,  and 
ke])t  in  the  middle  of  the  current 
by  cunning  helmsman,  without  aid  of 
idle  oar,  all  six  suspended,  we  drop 
along  through  the  silvan  scenery 
gliding  serenely  awav  back  into  the 
moimtain-gloom,  and  enter  into  the 
wider  moonshino,  trembling  on  the 
wavy  verdure  of  the  foam-crested 
sea.  May  this  be  Loch-Etive  ?  Yea 
— verily  J  but  so  broad  here  is  its 
bosom,  and  so  far  spreads  the  bil- 
lowy briffhtness,  that  we  might  al- 
most believe  that  our  bark  was 
Imunding  over  the  ocean, and  march- 
ing merrily  on  the  main.  Are  we 
— iuto  such  a  dream  might  fancy 
for  a  moment  half  beguile  herself— 
rowing  bark,  after  a  day  among  the 
savnge  islanders,  to  our  ship  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  ofling,  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  round  tlie  world  ? 

WJiere  arc  all  the  dogs?  Ponto, 
Piro,  Basta,  trembling  partly  with 
cold,  partly  with  hunger,  partly 
with  fatigue,  and  partly  with  fear, 
among  and  below  the  seats  of  the 
rowers— <with  their  noses  somewhat 
uncomfortably  laid  between  their 
fore-paws  on  the  tarry  timbers — but 
()' Bronte  boldly  sitting  at  oiir  side, 
and  wistfully  eyeing  the  green  swell 
as  it  heaves  beaut ihilly  by,  ready  at 
the  slightest  sipial  to  leap  overboard, 
and  wallow  Jike  a  walrus  in  the 
brine,  of  which  you  Alight  almost 
think  he  was  born  and  bred,  so  na^ 
ti  ve  seems  the  element  to  the  "  Dowg 
of  Dowgs."  Aye,  these  are  sea-mews, 
0*Bronte, wheeling  wlrite  as  silver  in 
the  moonshine;  but  we  s/uiU  not 
shoot  them — no— -no— no— we  wiil 
not  shoot  you,  ye  images  of  playfuV 
peace,  ao  /'ear/emly,  nay,  so  loving\y 
attending  our  bark  $b  itboundo  ov«T 


the  breasts  of  the  billows,  hi  motion 
quick  almost  as  your  slowest  fliglit, 
while  ye  linger  around,  and  behmd, 
and  before  our  path,  like  fair  spirits 
wiling  us  along  up  this  great  Loch,  far- 
ther and  farther  through  gloom  and 
glimmer, into  the  heart  of  profounder 
solitude.  On  what  errands  of  your 
own  are  ye  winnowing  your  way, 
stooping  ever  and  anon  just  to  dip 
your  wing-tips  in  the  waves,  and  then 
up  into  the  open  air — the  blue  light 
filling  this  magnificent  hollow — or 
seen  glancing  sdong  the  shadows  of 
the  mountuns,  as  they  divide  the 
Loch  into  a  succession  of  separate 
bays,  and  often  seem  to  block  it  up, 
till  another  moonlight  reach  is  seen 
extending  far  beyond,  and  carries  the 
imagination  on — on — on — into  inland 
recesses  that  seem  to  lose  at  last  all 
connexion  with  the  forgotten  sea. 
All  at  once  the  moon  is  like  a  ghost; 
— and  we  believe  devoutly — heaven 
knows  why — in  the  authenticity  of 
Ossian's  Poems. 

The  boat  in  a  moment  is  a  bag- 
pipe; and  not  only  so,  but  all  the 
mountains  are  bagpipes,  and  so  are 
the  clouds.  All  the  oagpipcs  in  the 
world  are  here,  and  they  fill  heaven 
and  earth.  'Tis  no  exaggeration — 
much  less  a  fiction — but  tne  soul  and 
body  of  truth.  There  Hamish  stands 
stately  at  the  prow;  and  as  the  boat 
hangs  by  midships  on  the  very  point 
that  commands  all  the  echoes,  he  fills 
the  whole  night  ivith  the  **  Camp-- 
bells  are  coming,"  till  the  sky  yeUs 
with  the  gatliering  as  of  all  the  Clans. 
His  eyes  are  triumphantly  fixed  on 
ours  to  catch  their  emotions;  his 
fingers  cease  their  tinkling;  and 
stili  that  ^vild  gathering  keeps  play- 
ing of  itself  among  the  mountains 
— minter  and  fainter,  as  it  is  flung 
from  clifT  to  cliff,  till  it  dies  away 
far — far  off — till,  as  if  in  infinitude, 
sweet  even  and  soft  in  its  evanes- 
cence as  some  lover's  lute  I  We 
are  now  in  the  bay  of  Gleno.  For 
though  moonlight  strangely  alters 
the  wliole  face  of  nature,  confusing 
its  most  settled  features,  and  with  a 
gentle  glamoury  blending  with  the 
greensward  what  once  was  the  grey 
granite,  and  investing  wMth  apparent 
woodiness  what  an  hour  ago  was  the 
desolation  of  herbless  cU6fc— '^^x.^^:^. 
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morphose  but  of  oiir  r^Offottion  that 
fflen,  in  wliich  one  uiglit— long- 
long  ago— 

«  In  life's  morning  march,  when  our  spi- 
rit WM  young  !*' 

we  were  visited  by  a  dream— a  dream 
that  shadowed  forth  in  its  inexplica^ 
ble  sjmibols  tlie  whole  course  of  our 
future  life — the  graves— the  tombs 
where  many  we  loved  are  now  buried 
— that  churchyard,  where  we  hope 
and  believe  that  one  day  our  own 
bones  will  rest ! 

But  who  shouts  from  the  shore, 
Haraish— and  now,  as  if  through  his 
fingers,  sends  forth  a  sharp  shrill 
whistle  that  pierces  the  sky  ?  Ah,  ha! 
we  ken  his  shadow  in  the  light,  with 
tlie  roe  on  his  shoulder.  ^Tis  the 
schoolmaster  of  Gleno,  bringing  down 
our  quarry  to  tlie  boat — kilted,  we 
declare,  like  a  true  Son  of  tlie  Mist ! 
The  shore  here  is  shelving  but  sto- 
ny, and  our  prow  is  aground.  But 
strong-spinedand  loined^and  strong 
in  their  withers,  are  the  M'Dougals 
of  Lorn;  and,  wading  up  to  the 
red  hairy  knees,  he  has  flung  the  roe 
into  the  boat,  and  followed  it  him* 
self  like  a  dccr-hound«  So  bend  to 
your  oars,  my  hearties— my  heroes 
— the  wind  freshens,  and  the  tide 
strengthens  from  the  sea;  and  at 
eight  Knots  an-hour  we  shidi  sweep 
along  the  shadows,  and  soon  see  the 
lantern,  twinkling  as  from  a  light* 
liouse,  on  the  pole  of  our  Tent 

In  a  boat,  upon  a  great  sea-arm,  at 
night,  among  mountains,  who  would 
be  so  senseless,  so  soulless  as  to 
speak  ?    The  hour  has  its  might, 

"  Because  not  of  this  noisy  world,  but 
silent  and  divine  !** 

A  sound  there  is  in  the  sea-green 
swell,  and  the  hollows  of  the  rocks, 
tliat  keep  muttering  and  muttering, 
as  their  entrances  feel  the  touch  of 
the  tide.  But  nothing  beneath  the 
moon  can  be  more  solemn,  now  that 
her  aspect  is  so  wan,  and  that  some 
melancholy  spirit  has  obscured  the 
lustre  of  the  stars.  We  feel  as  if  the 
breath  of  old  elegiac  poetry  were 
visiting  the  slumber  of  our  soul.  All 
is  sad  within  us,  yet  why  we  know 
not ;  and  tlie  sadness  is  stranger  as 
It  is  deeper  after  a  day  of  almost 
fbolish  pastime,  spent  by  a  being  w\\o 
beJievee  that  he  is  immortal,  and  tliat 
!///»  JJfe  in  but  the  Oiret^hold  of  a  life 


to  come!  Poor,  puny,  and  paltry 
pastimes  indeed  are  tbey  all  I  Bui 
are  they  more  so  than  those  purauita 
of  which  tlie  great  moral  poet  has 
sung, 

"  The  ])aths  of  glory  load   but    to   tht 
grave !" 

Methinks,  now,  as  we  are  entering 
into  a  sabler  mass  of  shadow,  that 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish meot 
of  shis,  committed  in  time— but — 

"  IIere*s  a  health  to  all  good  lasses, 
Here's  a  health  to  all  good  la-sses, 
Pledge  it  merrily,  fill  your  glasses ; 
Let  the  buinpei*  toast  go  round, 
L(>t  the  bumper  toast  go  round  */* 

Rest  on  your  oars,  lads.  Hamish! 
the  quech !  give  each  man  a  caulker, 
that  his  oar  may  send  a  bolder  twang 
from  its  rollock,  and  our  fish-coble 
walk  the  waves  like  a  iiiaa-of-war*B 
gie,  with  the  captain  on  board,  going 
ashore,  after  a  long  cruize,  to  meet 
his  wife.  Now  she  spins !  and  lo ! 
lights  at  Kinloch-Etive,  and  beyond 
on  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  bright 
as  Hesperus — the  Pole-star  of  our 
Tent! 

WcH,  this  is  indeed  Uie  Loiide 
of  Faery  I  A  car  with  a  nag  capari- 
soned at  the  water-edge !  On  witli 
the  roe,  and  in  with  Christopher  and 
the  Fish.  Now,  Hamish,  hand  ua  the 
cnitc*h.  After  a  cast  or  two,  which, 
may  they  be  successful  as  the  night 
is  auspicious,  your  presence,  gentle- 
men, will  be  expected  in  the  Tent. 
Now,  Hamish,  handle  thou  the  rib- 
bons— alias  the  hair-tether— and  we 
will  touch  him  behind,  should  he  lin- 
ger, with  a  weapon  that  might 

"  Create  a  noxil  under  the  ribs  of  death'.'* 

Linger  I  why  the  lightning  flies  from 
his  lieels,  as  he  carries  us  along  a 
fine  natural  causeway,  like  Ossian*s 
car-borne  heroes.  From  the  size  and 
state  of  the  stones  over  which  we 
make  such  a  clatter,  we  shrewdly 
suspect  tliat  the  parliamentary  erant 
for  destroying  the  old  Hi^hlaiia  tor* 
rent-roads,  has  not  extended  its  ra- 
vages to  Glen-Etive.    O* Bronte, 

"  hike  panting  Time,  toils  after  uf  in 
vain ;"    * 

and  the  pointers  are  following  us  by 
OUT  owtv  \^ceiv\»,  «Lwd  xWt  oC  the  roe, 
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shall  overshoot  our  maak,  and  meet 
with  BOtte  accideat  oar  other,  perhem 
a  eapswe  on  Bacfaaille-Etive,  or  the 
Black  Mount.  We  had  no  idea  the 
circle  of  greensward  in  front  of  the 
Tent  was  so  spacious.  Why,  there 
is  room  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don's state-coach  to  turn  with  its 
eight  horses^  and  that  enormous  as(^ 
Parson  Dillon,  on  the  dicky.  What 
could  have  made  us  think  at  this  mo* 
ment  of  London  ?  Certes,  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  a  droll  thing,  and 
also  sometimes  most  magnificent 
Dancing  in  the  Tent,  among  strange 
figures!  Celebration  of  the  nuptiius 
of  some  Arab  chief,  in  an  oasis  m  the 
Great  Desert  of  Stony  Arabia  I  Hea- 
vens, look  at  Hogg  I  How  he  haula 
the  Hizxies !  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost — the  Shepherd  must  not  have  all 
the  sport  to  himself;  and,  by  and  by, 
spite  of  age  and  infirmity,  we  shall 
anew  the  Tent  a  touch  of  the  High- 
land Fling.  Hollo!  you  landloupers  I 
Christopher  is  upon  you^-behold  the 
TenUi  Avatar  incarnated  in  North. 

But  what  apparitions  at  the  Tent* 
door  salute  our  approach  ? 

'*  Back  step  these  two  fafar  angels,  half 

afraid 
So  luddeoly  to  see  the  Griesly  King  !** 

Croat-herdesses  from  the  cliis  of  Glen- 
creran  or  Glenco,  kilted  to  the  knee^ 
and  not  unconscious  of  their  ankles, 
one  twinkle  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
bid  <<  Begone  dull  care"  for  ever! 


Om  hand  on  a  skouldecof  eacih  of 
the  iDOunteijMiyniphs»'«-<eweet  libera 
ties, — and  then  embraced  by,  bpth, 
half  in  their  arms,  and  half  on  their 
bosoms,  was  ever  Old  Man  so  plea- 
santly let  down  from  triumphal  car, 
on  the  soft  surface  of  his  mother- 
earth  ?  AyOi  there  lies  the  red^deer  t 
and  what  heaps  of  smaller  slain  I 
James  and  Timothy  have  not  been 
idle— but  was  there  «rer  such  a  mah 
of  dogs  I  We  diall  be  extiiwuished. 
Down,  dogs,  down— -nay,  la£ea  and 
gentlemen,  be  seated*— on  one  an* 
other's  knees  as  before — we  beseech 
you — ^we  are  but  men  like  yourselves 

— 4Uld 

'*  Without  the  smile  from  partial  heaqty 

wou, 
Oh  !  what  were  man?^^a  world  without 

a  sun!** 

What,  you  had  begun  to  fear  that  the 
Cock  of  the  North  had  been  oveiv 
crowed — ^fugee  from  the  Tent!  Nay, 
here  he  is — Cock-a-deodle-doo— 
Cook-a-doodle-doo— Cock-a-doodle* 
doo !  That  soundcreatos  a  stur  among 
the  pullets.  What  it  is  to  be  the 
darling  of  gods  and  men,  and  wo« 
men  aad  c&ldreni  Why,  the  ven 
stars  bum  brighter — and  thou,  O 
Moon,  art  like  Uie  Sun!  We  foresee 
a  night  of  dancing  and  drinklnff— till 
the  mountain-dew  melt  in  the  lustrtt 
of  mom.  Such  a  day  should  have  a 
glorious  death— and  m  glorioiw  re* 
surreetion.    Hurra  I  Hurra  I 
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Chaf.  UL 
NoU  to  the  JBditar^LUrifjiuin^  andMubea-^Tke  Brokm  HemrU 


IVOTB  TO  THV  EDITOR  OP  BLACKWOOD, 

Sir  Christopher, — A  letter  under 
te  title  of  **  Blackwooita  Magazine 
y.  the  Secrete  of  the  Medical  PrqfeS' 
eUm,**  appeared  in  the  Lancet  of  the 
88tfk  August  last—*'  the  most  influ- 
eotial  and  popular  organ,"  it  says, 
*  the  profession  possesses"— a  para- 
graph from  which  I  he|^  to  extract, 
ana  oill  the  attention  ofyour  nume- 
rous readers  to  it  I  do  this  in  jus- 
tice to  myself;  because,  in  the  event 
of  my  name,  insignificant  perhaps  as 
it  is,  happening  to  be  disclosed,  the 
nSd  letter  is  calculated  to  work  me 
much  prejudice  with  my  professional 
brethren,  and  also  with  toe  public  in 
ffeneral ;  for  I  need  not  tell  you,  Sir 
iJhristopher,  of  the  extensive  and 
asiscellaneous  circulation  of  the  pub- 
lieadon  alluded  to.  After  some  com- 
plimentary remarlcs,  the  writer  pro- 
oeeds — 

**  Bat  I  enter  my  protest,  at  m  phyrf. 
dsn  in  tome  little  practice,  against  the 
euHom  ofdUtdosing  to  the  pvbHc  the  sacred 
Hcrets  which  are  communicated  to  us  in 
pirfect  confidence  hy  our  patienUy  and  ought 
to  M  preterved  inviolable.  The  Editor  of 
Blackwood  happily  enoni^h  says,.  '  what 
periodical  has  surJt  a  shaft  into  this  rich 
mine  of  incident  and  sentiment  ?*  TVoe : 
the  valae  has  been,  and  is  yet,  I  hope,  to 
he  proved,  in  the  honour  of  our  profession, 
and  the  determination  of  its  members  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  their  patients,  by 
continuing,  in  the  language  of  Junius, 
'  the  sole  depository  of  their  aecrets,  which 
shall  perish  with  them.'  If  the  writer 
of  the  paper  in  question,  or  the  Editor  of 
Blackwood,  should  see  this  letter,  they 
are  implored  to  consider  its  purport ;  and 
thus  prevent  the  public  from  viewing  their 
medical  attendants  with  distrust,  and 
withholding  those  confidential  disclosures 
which  are  essential  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  our  professional  duties.  The  very 
persons  who  would  read  such  a  series  of 
articles  as  the  '  Fassages  from  the  Diary 
of  a  late  Ph3rsician*  promise  to  he,  with 
intense  Interest,  would  be  the  first  to  act 
on  the  principle  I  have  mentioned.** 

///  were  not  credibly  assured.  Sir 


production  of  a  distingiiished  mens* 
W  of  tlie  profesaion,!  should  haye 
felt  inclined  to  oompreas  my  eom- 
mentary  on  it  into  one  empliattc  Httle 
'vnxdr-^humbmgl  As  it  is,  lioweTer,  I 

beg  to  ask  the  writer  who  is  ao  ready 
atstarting  tiie  grayechttgeofabrea^ 
of  profesaiomu  confidence,  what  Ido* 
more,  in  publishlngr  in  your  Mqpa- 
afne  these  pq)ers  m  mf  late  friend, 
with  the  moat  acrupiiloiia  omeeal- 
ment  of  eyery  thing  whidi  ooinld 
possibly  lead  to  un£ie  diadoamrea, 
than  is  constantly  done  in  the  pagea 
of  tiie  Lancet  itself,  as  well  aa  dlue 
other  professionid  journals^  taz^ 
booln,  and  treatises,  which  almost 
invariably  qypend  real  wUiah.  [I  qh 
peal  to^evenr  medical  man  whether 
such  is  not  me  fact,]  and  other  wcM- 
eia,  to  the  most  painfol,  and  in  many 
instances,  reyoltnig  and  oiKensiye  de- 
tails? It  may  possibly  be  answered 
—as  it  really  has  been— 4iiat^  hi  tiie 
latter  case,  the  narratiyea  meet  only 
professiotMl  eye$.  What  I  in  the  Lan- 
cet? fai  flie  Medical  Gaiette?  in 
DrReece's  Journal  ?  Are  these  worica 
to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  profea- 
slonal  men  only?-— I  have  but  one 
other  observation  to  make.  Would 
th^  delicacy  of  patients  be  less  shock- 
ed at  finding  the  peculiar  features  of 
their  physical  maladies — a  subject 
on  which  their  feelings  are  morbidly 
irritable— exposed  to  every  member, 
high  and  low,  voung  and  old,  of  our 
extensive  profession — the  theme  of 
lectures — tne  subject  of  constant  al- 
lusion and  comment,  from  beneath 

the  thin  veil  of  **  Mrs  J M 1," 

&c;  is  this,  I  say,  less  likely  to  hurt 
their  feelings,  than  seeing  [as  is  im- 
probable, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of 
those  who  read  these  Passages]  the 
mttrale,  the  sentiment  of  their  case  ex- 
tracted, dressed  in  the  shi^  of  sim- 
ple narrative,  and  •  challenging  the 
sympathy  and   admiration   of  the 

Sublic?  Tkke,  aa  en  instance,  tfie 
rst  narrative,  entitled  ^  Cancer*^ 
which  appeared  in  your  last  Maga- 
idne.    CouVli  Ilia  ^  — ^"^cc^  jhe 
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Burriving  friend  or  relative,  for  lier  ? 
And  if  any  gubsequcnt  sketcli  should 
disclose  matter  of  reprobation,  in  the 
shape  of  weak,  criminal,  or  infamous 
conduct,  surelv  the  exposure  is  me- 
rited $  such  subjects  should  suflfier  in 
silence,  and  none  will  be  the  wiser 
for  it  I  conceive,  that  several  scenes 
of  this  character,  which  I  have  trem- 
bled and  blushed  over  in  my  late 
friend's  journal,  are  properly  dealt 
with,  if  they  are  maae  public  pro- 
perty— a  source  of  instniction  and 
warning  to  all.  In  a  word,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  in  question  has  wasted  much 
fervent  sseal  to  little  purpose,  and  con- 
jured up  a  ghost  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  exorcisation.  This  I  have 
done  for  him ;  and  I  hope  his  fears 
will  henceforth  abate. 

A  moment  further,  good  Sir  Chris- 
topher. As  to  one  or  two  individuals 
who  have  been  singled  out,  by  the 
various  knowing  papers  of  the  day, 
as  the  writer  or  subject  of  these  chap- 
ters, you  and  I  know  well  that  the 
proper  party  has  never  yet  l)een  dan- 
ced at,  nor  Is  likely  to  be; — and  for 
the  future,  no  notice]  whatever  will 
be  taken  of  their  curious  specula- 
tions. Believe  me  ever,  revered  Sir 
Christopher,  &c.  &c. 

LondoDj  9th  September,  1830. 


IN'TRIGUING  AND  MADNRSS. 

When  1  have  seen  a  beautiful 
and  ])opular  actress,  1  have  often 
thought  how  many  young  play-go- 
ers tliese  women  must  intoxicate— 
how  many  even  sensible,  and  other- 
wise sober  heads,  they  must  turn  up- 
side down !  Some  years  ago,  a  case 
came  under  my  care,  which  shewed 
fully  the  justness  of  this  reflection ; 
and  I  now  relate  it,  ns  I  consider  it 
pregnant  both  with  interest  and  in- 
struction. It  will  shew  how  the  en- 
ergies of  even  a  powerful  and  well- 
informed  mind,  may  be  prostrated 
by  the  indulgence  of  unbridled  pas- 
sions. Late  one  evening  in  Novem- 
ber, I  was  summoned  in  haste  to 
visit  a  gentleman  who  was  staying 
at  one  of  the  liotels  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  informed  in  a  note  that  he 
hnd  manifested  symptoms  of  insa- 
nity. As  there  is  no  time  to  be  lo?^t 
//J  Huch  rnnen,  I  hurried  to  the  — — 
hotel,  which  I  reached  about  n\Tie 


o'clock.  Tlie  proprietor  gave  me 
some  preliminary  information  about 
the  patient  to  whom  I  was  summon- 
ed, which,  with  what  I  subsequently 
gleaned  from  the  party  himself,  and 
other  quarters,  I  shall  present  con* 
nectedly  to  the  reader,  nefore  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  sick  man's  chamber. 
Mr  Wamin^ham — for  that  name 
may  serve  to  indicate  him  throiigli 
this  narrative-^was  a  young  man  of 
considerable  fortune,  some  family, 
and  a  member  of  -^— •  College,  CaQi- 
bridge.  His  person  and  maonera 
were  gentlemanly;  and  his  counte* 
nance,  without  possessing  any  claims 
to  the  character  of  handsome,  faith- 
fully indicated  a  powerful  and  culti- 
vated mind.  He  had  mingled  lamly 
in  College  gaieties  and  dissipationB, 
but  knew  little  or  nothing  of  wliat  Is 
called  "town-life;"  whicn  may.  In  a 
great  measure,  account  for  much  of 
the  simplicity  and  extravagance  of 
the  conduct  I  am  about  to  relate. 
Having  from  his  youth  upwards  been 
accustomed  to  the  instant  mtifica- 
tion  of  almost  every  wish  he  could 
form,  the  slightest  obstacle  in  his  way 
was  sufficient  to  irritate  him  almost 
to  frenzy.  His  temperament  was 
very  ardent,  his  imagination  lively 
and  active.  In  short,  he  passed  every- 
where for  what  he  really  was — a 
very  clever  man— extensively  read  In 
elegant  literature,  and  particularly 
intimate  with  the  dramatic  writers. 
About  a  fortnight  before  the  day  on 
which  I  was  summoned  to  him,  he 
had  come  up  from  C/ollege  to  visit 
a  young  lady  whom  he  was  address- 
ing; but  finding  her  unexpectedly 
gone  to  Paris,  he  resolved  to  con- 
tinue in  London  the  whole  time  he 
had  proposed  to  himself,  and  enjoy 
all  mi\  amusements  about  town — 
particularly  the  theatres.  Tlie  even- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  he  arrived 

at  the  hotel,  beheld  him  at 

Urur}''  Lane,  witnessing  a  new,  and 
— as  the  event  proved — a  very  power- 
ful tragedy.  In  the  afteri)iece.  Miss 
— —  was  a  prominent  performer; 
and  her  beauty  of  person — her  '*  mad- 
dening eyes,"  as  Mr  Wamingham 
often  called  them — added  to  her  fas- 
cinating naivete  of  manner,  and  the 
interesting  character  she  sustained 
that  evening — at  once  laid  Yt««^2w^?; 

\»00T    ^\t    '^WCTVVSV^VNWi   VCWiVSkW^  ^ 


eiO  Patta0t*from  the  Dtofy  tf*  htt-ttk/nam. 

.  As  he  f(>uiid  ahe  pUred  vgun  the  ttMtDigbtMnd^Snt.tt 

next  -evening,  he  to<ric  care  to  en-  in  the  mornfng  vat  tv,  V 

guethe  Kiage-box;  and  fancied  he  poom,  wiAnrwa tO  W 

bad  lucceedcd  in  attracting  her  at-  mt)X  In.  aonw  pultUoJiviiM  ptU 

tention.    He  thought  her  lustrous  could  comiiiana  a  vten:  Jif.  Jt 

erei  fell  on  him  several  times  du-  -r— '•  ■'Mideiic^wulreti^.H-AJ 

Aig  the  evening,  and  that  they  were  vtot-Gardeo  h  mmoi  m  heU4  ••<■ 

Inrtantlr  withdrawn,  with  an  air  of  ha  or  her  maid  Mttn..  Uwwpt 

consdoua  confusion  and  embarrasa<  till  leven  o'clock  that  Iw  hftnijUi 

ment,  firom  the  intense  and  pasaion-  word  to  Ua  naater,  that  n*  OM  Md 

ate  gaze  which  thef  encountered,  entered  but  Hia*  ^^'f-mtUU  .  Tlv 

lUawaa  auffideut  to  fire  the  train  papen  htformed  him  that  JOpa>i.i 

of   Hr   Vt'amlngham'B  euacepdble  plaredanin  th»t  evening;  and  thandi 

.  feelings ;  and  his  whole  lieart  was  in  he  could  not  but  be  awaie  of  us 

a  blaxe  instontlj.    Hiss  sung  mM  ot  intimaer  wUeh  aubriitpd  iMf 


Oat  evening  one  of  her  favourite  tweenHiie and  the  Captug^Ul 

Bongs — an  exquisitely  pensive  and  arthuaiBatic  pMrion  011I7  i»Bnjpied 

beautiful  ^r;  and  Mr  Wamingham,  with  incTeumg  obttatiea.    TminA 

-, ^_.:.  _....  — ... —  ._!„.._  -m^  ,rtlh  a  d-*— -i=^ 


almaat  frantic  with  excitement,  ap-  aeriouslj  1 

nfauided  with  such  obstreperous  ve-  tl<m  of  blood  to  the  liead,  inidbtced  br 

bonenc^   and  continued  shouting  the  perpetual  excitement  of  Ua  fw^ 

"  «Kor0— «ncore" — so  long  after  the  ii^and  a  severe  cold  caught  thTM)(b 

general  calls  of  the  bouse  hadcea-  ^JtpaauretotheralncmtbepnNitdtag 

aed,  as  to  attract  all  eyes  for  an  in-  erenine— he  waa  dreadng  Gvr  .nS 

Btant  to  his  box.    Hiss  —  could  pUy,  men,  to  bia  infiaiie  pioctifii% 

.  wn,  of  course,  fail  to  observe  his  tion,  Ua  frtendlT'  medical  BttlilJIiat 

;  conduct;  and presentlf  herself  loolt-  '  '         •  -  --  •  -         .j....-  •__ 


happening  M  atep  in,  po^wIr^Mr 
up  with  what  he  considered  a  bade  his  leavina  his  Foaaa,aMcilir 
tified  air.    Quiverii^  with  ex<    signed  1dm  to  Ded  and  iH^^b  at* 

stead  of  the  maddening  acffwa  of  fta 


natined  air,    Quiverii^  with  ex-  __^ ._  .  ,_.        _ 

dtement   and  nervous   irritabUi^,  stead  of  the  maddening  ac^awa  of  fta 

Mr  Wamingham  could  scarcely  Mt  theatre.    The  next  momug  k^  nit 

out  the  rest  of  the  plar;  and  the  reUeved  from  the  more  tm — '~^ 

.  moment  the  curtun  fell,  he  hurried  tomsiandbissemothavu^ 

round  to  tiie  stage-door,  determined  him  word  dtat  he  ha4  ■*  Mt  ^ 

'  to  wdt  and  see  tier  leave,  for  the  ed  Hias  —~  enter  her  hAqaa,; 

I,  if  possible,  of  epealcing  to  companied,  except  bv  her  niiUL  Mr 


.  purpose,  if  possible,  of  epeakmg  to  companied,  except  of  her  mtHL  Mr 

ber.    He  presently  saw  her  approach  Wamlngliam  disfMlched  blm  vMi  a 

.  the  door,  doaely  muffled,  veiled,  and  copy  oTpaarionate  Teraei^  nnrlowid 

'.bonneted,  leBnbg  on  the  arm  of  a  In  a  blank  envelmM^  He  truat«d  ^t 

man  of  military  appearance,  who  some  adnrit  alluiaons  In  themw  BivH 


banded  her  into  a  very  ga^  chariot  poBi^iblv  give  her  a  clew  to  the  disco- 
He  perceived  at  once  that  it  was  the  very  of  tlie  »*riter — eBpecially  if  he 

vell-knowu  Captain  .    Will  it  could  contrive  to  bo  seen  by  her 

be  believed  that  this    enthusiastic  that  pveiiiog  iu  the  saiue  box  he  had 

.TOimg  msn  actually  jumped  up  be-  occupied  formerly;  fur  10  the  play 

hind  the  carriage  which  contained  he  was  resolved  to  go,  iu  defiance  of 

the  object  of  his  Idotetrous  homage,  the  tbrealti  of  his  medical  attendant. 

and  did  not  alight  till  it  drew  up  op-  To  hia  veiiation,  he  found  the  box  in 

podte  a  lai^  house  in  the  western  tiuention  pre.«ngnged  for  a  family 

auburbs;  and  that  this  absurd  feat,  party;  and— wiliit  be  credited?— he 

moreover,  was  performed  amid  an  actually  cntertiuacd  llic  idea  of  dis- 

incessant  shower  of  small  searching  covering  who  they  were,  for  the  pur- 

..  i^n  ?  He  was  informed  by  the  foot>  ,  pose  of  prevailing  on  lliem  to  vacate 

man,  whom  he  had  bribed  with  £ve  .in  his  favour!  Finding  tlist,  however, 

"*■'"' —     fliat    Hiss    — ^  *s    own  of  course  out  of  the  queHtion,  he  was 


bouse  waa  hi  mother  part  of  the  compdled  to  content  himself  with 

town, and  tiMt.oer  stay  at  Captain  .ibe    eoirespondiug    box    opposite, 

— -'s  wH  diffir  for  a  day  or  two.  whore  he  was  duly  cnacoiiced  the 

JSwrMiin«dlol>iBbolelhiaBtateof  momcntthe  doors  were  opened. 


V--- —J  excitement,  which  can         VUva  •^—  «,\.fi:uied  tiiat   even- 
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her  most  admired  songs.  The  cha- 
racter she  plaved,  also,  was  a  favour- 
ite both  with  herself  and  the  public. 
Her  dress  was  exquisitely  tasteful  and 
picturesque,  and  calculated  to  set  off 
her  figure  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
When,  at  aparticular  crisis  of  the  play, 
Mr  Wamm^ham,  by  the  softened 
lustre  of  tne  lowered  foot-lights, 
beheld  Miss  —  emerging  from  a 
romantic  glen,  with  a  cloak  thrown 
over  her  shoulders,  her  head  covered 
with  a  velvet  cap,  over  which  droop- 
ed, in  snowy  pendency,  an  ostricn- 
feather,  while  tier  hair  strayed  from 
beneath  the  cincture  of  her  cap  in 
loose  negligent  curls,  down  her  face 
and  beautinil  cheeks ;  when  he  saw 
the  timid  and  alarmed  air  which  her 
part  required  her  to  assume,  and  the 
sweet  and  sad  expression  of  her  eyes, 
while  she  stole  about  as  if  avoiding  a 
pursuer ;— when, at  length,  as  the  rai- 
sed foot-lights  were  restored  to  their 
former  glare,  she  let  fall  the  cloak 
which  had  enveloped  her,  and,  like  a 
fhetamorphosed  chrysalis,  burst  in 
beauty  on  the  applauding  house,  ha- 
bited in  a  costume,  which,  without 
being  positively  indelicate,  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  most  voluptu- 
ous thoughts ; — when,  I  say,  poor  Mr 
Wamingham  saw  all  this,  tie  was 
almost  overpowered,  and  leaned  back 
in  his  box,  breathless  with  agitation. 

A  little  before  Miss quitted  the 

stage  for  the  last  time  that  evening, 
the  order  of  the  play  required  that 
she  should  stand  for  some  minutes 
on  that  part  of  the  stage  next  to  Mr 
Warningham*s  box.  While  she  was 
standing  in  a  pensive  attitude,  with 
her  face  turned  full  to  wards  Mr  War- 
ningham,  he  whispered,  in  a  quiver- 
ing and  under  tone, — "  Oh,  beautiful, 

beautiful  creature !"   Miss heard 

him,  looked  at  him  with  a  little  sur- 
prise; her  features  relaxed  into  a 
smile,  and,  with  a  gentle  shake  of  the 
head,  as  if  hinting  that  he  should  not 
endeavour  to  distract  her  attention, 
she  moved  away  to  proceed  with  her 
part.  Mr  Wamingham  trembled 
violently ;  he  fanciea  she  encouraged 
his  attentions — and,  God  knows  how 
— had  recognised  in  him  the  writer 
of  the  verses  she  had  received.  When 
the  play  was  over,  he  hurried,  as  on 
a  former  occasion,  to  the  stage-door, 
where  he  mingled  with  the  inquUUive 
Uttle  tbroDg  usually  to  be  found  there, 
and  wai^atUl  ahe  made  her  appeac- 


etl 

ance,  enveloped,  as  before,  in  a  lam 
shawl,  but  followed  only  by  a  umBl* 
servant,  carrying  a  bandbox.  Thejr 
stepped  into  a  hackney-coach,  andi 
though  Mr  Wamingham  had  gone 
there  for  the  express  purpose  •  Hd 
speaking  to  her,  tils  knees  Knocked 
together,  and  he  felt  so  sick  witii  agi- 
tation, that  he  did  not  even  attempt 
to  hand  her  into  the  coach.  He  jump* 
ed  into  the  one  which  drew  up  nezt» 
and  ordered  the  coachman  to  follow 
the  preceding  one,  wherever  it  wenk 
When  it  approached  the  street  wliere 
he  knew  she  resided,  he  ordered  it 
to  stop,  got  out,  and  hurried  on  foot 
towards  the  house,  which  he  readied 
just  as  she  was  alighting;.  He  offered 
her  his  arm.  She  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment,  and  something  like  ap« 
prehension.  At  length,  she  appeai> 
ed  to  recognise  in  him  the  person 
who  had  attracted  her  attention  by 
whispering  when  at  the  Theatre,  ana 
seemed,  he  tlioueht,  a  little  discom^ 
posed.  She  declined  his  proffered 
assistance,  said  her  maid  was  with 
her,  and  was  goinff  to  knock  at  the 
door,  when  Mr  Wamingham  statti* 
mered,  faintly,'*  Dear  madam, do al» 
low  me  the  honour  of  calling  in  tlie 
morning,  and  enquiring  how  you  are» 
after  the  great  exertions  at  the  Theat^ 
tre  this  evening  !*'  She  replied.  Hi 
a  cold  and  discouraging  manner; 
could  not  conceive  to  what  she  waa 
indebted  for  the  honour  of  his  par> 
ticular  attentions,  and  interest  In  her 
welfare,  so  suddenly  felt  by  an  utter 
stranger  —  unusual — singular—  ihi- 
proper— unpleasant — &c.  She  nld, 
Tliat,  as  for  his  calling  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  he  felt  so  inclined,  she,  of 
course,  could  not  prevent  him ;  biit 
if  he  expected  to  see  her  when  he 
called,  he  would  find  himself  **  peiw 
fectly  mistaken.*'  The  door  that 
moment  was  opened,  and  closed  upon 
her,  as  she  made  him  a  cold  bow,  leap 
ving  Mr  Wamingham,  what  with 
chagrin  and  excessive  passion  for 
her,  almost  distracted.  He  serioua- 
ly  asured  me,  that  lie  walked  to 
and  fro  before  her  door  till  nearly 
six  o'clock  in  thcmoming;  that  he 
repeatedly  ascended  the  steps,  and 
endeavoured,  as  nearly  as  ho  could 
recollect,  to  stand  on  the  very  apot 
f»lie  had  occupied  "w\\\V^^s^RsSi»»%N* 
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ther;  aud  all  this  extravaffaBce,  to 
boo^  was  perpetrated  amioBt  an  in- 
ceaMint  fall  of  snow,  and  at  a  time— 
Heaven  save  the  mark-^when  he 
waa  an  accepted  euitor  of  Miss  ^ 
the  younff  ladjr  whom  he  had  come 
to  town  tor  the  express  purpose  of 
Tisiting  I  I  several  times  asked  hha 
how  it  was  that  he  could  bring  hlm- 
aelf  to  consider  such  conduct  con- 
aktent  with  honour  or  delicacy,  or 
feel  a  spark  of  real  attachment  for  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaffed^  if  it 
,waa  not  sufficient  to  sted  nis  heart 
and  close  his  eyes  against  the  charms 
of  any  other  woman  in  the  world  ? 
His  <Hily  reply  was,  that  he  **  really 
could  not  help  it ;"— he  felt  **  rather 
the  patient,  tnan  agent"  Miss  — — 
took  his  heart,  he  satd,  by  storm,  and 
forcibly  ctiected,  for  awhile,  his  loFe 
for  any  other  woman  breathing  I 

To  return,  however:  About  half 
past  six,  he  jumped  into  a  hackney- 
coach  which  happened  to  be  passing 
through  the  street,  drove  home  to  the 
hotel  in  Covent  Garden,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  bed,  in  a  stato  of  utter 
exhaustion,  both  of  mind  and  body. 
He  slept  on  heavily  till  twelve  o'clodc 
at  noon,  when  he  awoke  seriously  in- 
disposed. In  the  first  few  moments, 
he  could  not  dispossess  himself  of  the 

Idea  that  Miss was  standing  by 

his  bedside,  in  the  dress  she  wore 
the  preceding  evening,  and  smiled 
encouragingly  on  him.  So  strong  was 
the  delusion,  that  he  actually  ad- 
dressed several  sentences  to  her  I 
About  three  o'clock,  he  drove  out, 
and  called  on  one  of  his  gay  friends, 
who  was  perfectly  aufatt  at  matters 
of  this  sort,  and  resolved  to  make  him 
his  confidant  in  the  afiair.  Under  Uie 
advice  of  this  mentor,  Mr  Waming- 
ham  purchased  a  very  beautiful  em^ 
raid  ring,  which  he  sent  off  instanUy 
to  Miss  — -,  with  a  polite  note,  say- 
ing it  was  some  slight  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  delight  with  which  he 
witnessed  her  exquisite  acting,  &c 
&c  he*  This,  his  friend  assuM  him, 
muit  call  forth  an  answer  of  some 
sort  or  oiher,  which  would  lead  to 
another— and  another— «nd  another 
—and  BO  on.  He  was  right  A  two- 
penny post  letter  was  put  into  Mr 
Wamingham's  hands  the  next  moqpr 
iw-  before  be  rose,  which  waa  from 

*T^  TT?  «^^gantl7  written^  and 
'asnked  bim  far  thi^  <«teflteAil  ««m. 
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•iMMildt  with  great  pleiateeb  talM  ftp 

eariy  oimortunily  of  ffMjiag  Wm 

by  wearug  fai  pobUc    Thare  Mv«r 

yel  U?ed  an  actre«h  I  TerUy  bellefi^ 

who  had  forlltode  enouidi  tox«tei$  » 

nreaentofJeweUeryl  Mrkatwaat^te 

danenestf  HedkLaot^iaeaykMir. 

But  ha  vhig  succeeded  at  laal  b  opa»- 

lag  an  avenue  of  GommunioatioB  witk 

her.  and  isdveed  her  so  eaaOy  talla 

unte  an  oblicalkNi  to  Ubi»  ka  isk 

convinced  thathla  way  waa  aoweiaai; 

Ha  dMeradned,  thermrab  to  call  Hid 

aee  her  that  very  afternoon^ b«t  kia 

medical  Iriand,  ieeteg  tha  aMa  af 

feverish  ezdteaMBt  la  which  ka  aa»> 

tinned,  abadutdy  hiterdlctod  Vm 

from  leaving  the  houae.    Tha  Mit 

di^r  ha  felt  couiderahlj  better,  h«t 

was  not  allowed  to  leave  te  Immhi, 

Ha  could,  therefore^  find  mm  ^Sbm 

means  of  conaoliiMf  Unaelf,  Hm  f 

tinffanoto  to  Mfia*-— >  aayhig 

haa  "  sometiiiHg  Importanf* 

municato  to  b6r,anabMpgfaig 

when  she  would  pemn  Ua  ta 

upon  her  for  that  pnrpaae^    Whait 

doea  the  reader  imagfaie  tUa  pntaoil 

of^aomethfaigiBipcNhaBtf'waaf  To 

Mk  her  to  stt  for  her  farlrail  la  m 

young  artiatt    Hia  atoatMjeui  iw- 

ceeded;  for  lie  reoelvad,  hi  wa  OMne 

of  the  next  day,apolite  luittaUaai  to 

breakftat  with  Mlas  *— en  te  Mttft 

Sunday  morning ;  with  a  hint  Itaft  ka 

mi(^t  expect  no  other  conpany^  and 

that  Miss  —  waa  *  cnriani^  la 

laiow  what  his  particalar  koslnaM 

with  her  waa.  Poor  Mr  Wii  almhamf 

How  waa  he  to  exftst  in  tiM  Imiml 

between  this  day  and  Snadaar  ?    He 

would  fiidn  have  annihilatod  it  t 

Sunday  momiiig  at  leak  anivnd; 
andabout  nhie  o'dSdthe  anlliad  frani 
hia  hotel,  the  first  time  he  kad  leAlt 
for  aeveral  days,  and  drota  to  An 
konse.  WHk  a  flutlariag  kearl  ke 
knocked  at  tiie  door,anda 
vant  ushered  liim  into  n 
iqpartment,  in  wldch  hreairlanf 
laid.  An  dderiy  lady,  aoaa  fia 
relative  of  Ae  actrcaa,  was  loading  n 
new^iq>er  at  Ike  bcealEfiuttablei  nad 
Mias  <*-^  heraetf  WM  aaatad  aift  te 
pkOMS  practlsiag  one  of  tkoae  asfBl- 
Bitoaongs  which  had  been  listenad  to 
widi  breathleaa  nature  liylkonasBiB. 
Sim  wore  an  elegant  mernimr  dreaa  i 
andOMiug^  her  infiMated  TiAorkad 
pivgaae^tK^  ian_%i!x  ^  ^S^a^ 
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the  stage-^lier  pale,  and  Romcurhat 
sallow,  featurcH,  which  wore  a  pen- 
81  ve  and  fatigued  exprcsHion,  served 
to  rivet  the  chains  ol  his  admiraUon 
still  stronger,  with  the  feelings  of 
sympathy.  Her  beautiful  eyes  beam- 
ed on  him  with  sweetness  and  affabi- 
lity ;  and  there  ^vas  an  ease,  a  gentle- 
ness, in  her  manners,  and  a  soft  ani- 
mating tone  in  her  voice,  which  filled 
Mr  Warningiiam  with  emotions  of  in- 
describable tenderness.  A  few  mo- 
ments beheld  tiiem  seated  at  the 
breakfaHt  table ;  and  when  Mr  War- 
ningiiam gazed  at  liis  faix  hostess,  and 
reflected  on  his  envied  contiguity  to 
one  whose  beauty  and  talents  were 
tlie  theme  of  universal  admiration-g- 
listened to  her  lively  and  varied  con- 
versation, and  perceived  a  faint  crim- 
son steal  for  an  instant  over  her  coun- 
tenance, when  he  reminded  her  of  his 
exclamation  at  the  theatre — he  felt 
a  swelling  excitement  which  would 
l)arely  simer  him  to  preserve  an  ex- 
terior calmness  of  demeanour.  He 
felt,  as  he  expressed  it — (for  he  has 
often  recounted  these  scenes  to  me) 
—that  she  was  jnaddening  him !  Of 
course,  he  exerted  himself  in  conver- 
sation to  the  utmost ;  and  his  obser- 
vations on  almost  every  topic  of  po- 
lite literature  were  met  with  equal 
spirit  and  sprightliness  by  Miss  — . 
lie  found  her  fully  capable  of  ap- 
])rcciating  the  noblest  passages  from 
Shakspeare,  and  some  of  the  older 
English  dramatists,  and  that  was  suf- 
ficient to  lay  enthusiastic  Mr  War- 
ningham  at  the  feet  of  any  woman. 
He  was  reciting  a  passionate  passage 
from  Romeo  ana  Juliet,  to  wldch 
Miss  ^-—  vmB  listening  with  an  ap- 
parent air  of  kindling  enthusiasm, 
when  a  phaeton  dashed  up  to  Uie 
door,  ana  an  impetuous  thundering 
of  the  knocker  announced  the  arri- 
val of  some  aristocratical  visitor. 
The  elderly  lady,  who  was  sitting 
with  them,  started,  coloured,  and  ex- 
claimed—** Good  God,  will  you  re- 
ceive the  man  this  morning  ?" 

**  Oh,  it's  only  Lord  ,"  ox- 

claimed  Miss ^  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference, after  having  examined  Uie 
equipage  through  the  window-blinds, 
'*ana  I  won't  see  the  man — that's 
flat.  He  pesters  me  to  death,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  Mr  Warninff- 
ham,  with  n  pretty,  peevish  air.  U 
Jmd  its  effect  on  him. — •*  What  aa 
enviable  fellow  I  am,  to  be  received 
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when  Lords  are  refused !"  tliought 
Mr  Warningham. 

^  Not  at  homo  I"  drawled  Miss 
— ',  coldly,  as  the  servant  brought 
in  Lord  — 's  card.  **  You  know 
one  can't  see  every  body,  Mr  War- 
ningham," she  said,  with  a  smile. 
•*  Oil,  Mr  Warningham, — lud,  lud  !— 
don't  go  to  the  window  till  the  man's 
gone !"  she  exclaimed ;  and  her  small 
white  hand,  with  his  emerald  rin^ 
glistening  on  her  second  finger,  was 
hurriedly  laid  on  his  shoulder,  to  pre- 
vent his  going  to  the  window.  Mr 
Warningham  declared  to  me,  he  could 
that  moment  have  settled  his  whole 
fortune  on  her  I 

After  the  breakfast  things  were  re- 
moved, she  sat  down,  at  his  request 
to  the  piano— a  very  magnificent  pre- 
sent from  the  Duke  of  — ,  Bfrs 

assured  him-^and  sung   and 

played  whatever  he  asked.  She  plac- 
ed a  certain  well-known  arch  au^ 
with  the  most  bewitching  simplicity; 
Mr  Warningham  could  only  iooh  his 
feelings.  As  she  concluded  it,  and 
was  dashing  off  the  symphony  in  a 
careless,  but  rapid  and  brilliant  8tyle> 

Mrs ,  the  ladjr  once  or  twice  oe- 

fore  mentioned,  left  the  room ;  and 
Mr  Warningham,  scarce  knowing 
what  lie  di(£  suddenly  sunk  on  one 
knee,  from  the  chair  on  which  be 
was  sitting  by  Miss  ,  grasped  Iter 
hand,  and  uttered  some  exclamation 
of  passionate  fondness.  Miss  — *— 
turned  to  him  a  moment,  with  a  sur- 
prised air,  her  large,  liquid,  blue 
eyes  almost  entirely  hid  beneath  her 
half-closed  lids,  her  features  relaxed 
into  a  coquettish  smile,  she  disenga- 
ged her  hand,  and  went  on  playmg 
and  singing,— 

**  He  8ighs-.<  Beauty !  I  adore  theib 
See  me  fainting  thus  before  thee;* 
But  I  say-* 

FrI,  lal,  lia,  U !  Fa],ha,ha,ut 

Fal,  lal,  &c** 

"  Fascinating,  angelic  Woman  t— 
glorious  creature  of  intellect  and 
beauty,  I  cannot  live  but  in  your  pre^ 
sence !"  {rasped  Mr  Wamingham. 

**  Oh,  Xord,  wliat  an  actor  yoli 
would  have  niade,  Mr  Warningham 
— indeed  you  would  I  Only  think 
how  it  would  sound — *  Borneo^  Mc 
Warniagham  ?  — \jiAA^^— "'^^i*''^**^ 


w\X\\  0;k^  i«k^s«X  ^Aiw 
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OMfled  plaving.  l|rWaiBia|^MDftcaii-. 
llnued  addressing  ber  ipi  tbe  moil  es« 
tniTagiiiit  manner;  inqydpiie  «ftei^ 
wards  told  me,  he  f«lt.^  ••  thoui^ 
his  wits  were  slipping  frbinUm  evergr 
inftanU'* 

^  Why  don't  you  ^o  on  the  Btnre, 
Bir  Wamingham?"  enquired  Auss 
— r-y  with  a  more  earnest  and  se- 
rious air  than  she  had  hitherto  nut- 
nUested,  and  gazing  at  him  with  aa 
eye. which  expressed  real  admiratko, 
--lor  she  was  touched  by  the  win- 
ning, persuasive,  and  passionate  elo- 
quence with  which  Mr  Wamingham 
expressed  himself.  She  had  hardly 
uttered  the  words,  when  a  loud  and 
long  knock  was  heard  at  the  street 
door.  Miss  —  suddenly  started 
from  the  piano;  turned  pale,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  hurried  and  agitated 
tone,^^*^  Lord,  Lord,  what* s  to  be 
done!— Captain  —»-!  — whatever 
can  have  brought  him  up  to  town*- 
oh,  nay  — " 

^  Good  God,  madam,  what  can 
poasibly  alarm  you  in  this  manner  ?" 
exclaimed  Mr  Wamingham,  with  a 
surprised  air.  *'  What  in  die  earth 
can  there  be  in  this  Captain  —  to 
Btartle  you  in  this  manner?  What 
can  the  man  want  here  if  hispreseuce 
is  disagreeable  to  you  ?  Iray,  nuk 
dam,  give  him  the  same  answer  you 
ga?eLord !"  «  Oh,  Mr  Warn- 
dear,  dear  I  the  door  b  opened — 
what  tcill  become  of  me  if  Captain 
— —  sees  you  here  ?  Ah !  I  have  it 
—you  must— country  manager — ^pro- 
vincial enga — "  hurriedly  muttered 

Miss i  as  the  room  door  opened, 

and  a  gentleman  of  a  lofty  and  mili- 
tary bearing,  dressed  in  a  blue  sur- 
tout  and  white  trowsers,  with  a  slight 
walking  cane  in  his  hand,  entered, 
and  without  observing  Mr  Warnings 
ham,  who  at  tlie  moment  happened 
to  be  standing  rather  behind  the  door, 
hurried  towards  Miss  — -,  exclaim- 
ing with  a  gAy  and  fond  air, ''  Ha,  my 
c&rming  De  Medici,  how  d*ye  ? — 
Why,  who  the  —  luive  we  here  P" 
he  enquired,  suddenly  breaking  off, 
and  turning  with  an  astonished  air 
towards  Mr  Wamingham. 

**  What  possible  business  can  this 
person  have  here.  Miss  — —  f*  en- 
quired the  Captain,  with  a  cold  Bod 
aagtjair^  Jettlag^  Ml  her  hand,  which 
hebadmsped  on  enteriiig,and  eye- 
n^  MrlVaninghun  with  afurioua 


Fkgsieism,' 
ind&BtlBcay  about 


aaifbeaeecMBghimtotriielfcai—i 
and  assume  the  chnader  of  «  eo«Bl' 


try  manager;  Mr  WawdhMfii^i  htm 
ever,  was  not  experieacea  aamjblK 
mstters  of  this  kiad  to  tahs  Aia  Uab 

*<  My  good  sir— I  lieg  pardoBa  Gq»- 
laM*'— said  he,i  bottoofaff  Ua  caa^ 
and  speakhig  ia  a  votca  aluMat 
choked  with  funr-^*  wbut  la.  *a 
meaning <^  all  thto ?  WhatSajm 
mean,  mr,  by  this  insoleat  ' 
towards  me  r' 

''GoodGodI  DoToa  kamr^i 
whom  you  are  spesldac  le^-  a»- 
quired  the  Captauiy  wiSi  an  air  (rf 
wmder. 

^  I  care  as  little  as  I  kaow,  ab| 
but  this  I  know— I  ahall  give  yea  ta^ 
understand  that»  whoever  yen  are^  I 
won't  be  MKmT  by  TOO.** 

<<  The  devil!**  exdaimed  te  Gsp- 
tafai,  slowly,  as  if  he  liardlroomiaa^ 
liendedwliat  was  passing.  Miss-- J^ 
psk  as  a  statue,  imd  treoiUiDg  m/m 
headtofoot^leanedspeechless  ^galast 
tiie  corner  of  the  piaao^  ayparantfy 
stiqpified  by  the  scene  tiist  waspasa* 

^'Oh,by -!  tkiswiUaevar^^ 

at  length  exclaimed  the  Osplain^  as 
he  nuhed  up  to  Mr  WatalagliaB^ 
sod  struck  him  furiously  over  te 
shoulders  vrith  his  cane.  Ha  vsat 
ffoing  to  seize  Mr  Wamingham's  esl- 
te  with  his  left  hand,  ai  if  lor  tiMr 
purpose  of  inflietinff  ftrther  chaslfa»iC 
menty  wlien  Mr  Wamlwghsm,  who 
was  a  verjr  mascular  maa,sfaook  him 
oi^  end  aai^d  his  i^t  hand  fUl 
into  the  face  of  the  CSfftafai.  Msi 
— —  idirieked  for  aseistsnce— while 
the  Captain  put  himself  instanlljr 
into  attttude^  and  being  a  firstwie 
^miller,"  as  the  phrase  is^  before  Mir 
Wamingiiam  could  prepare  himself 
for  the  encounter,  ptantod  a  suddsn 
shower  of  blows  about  Mr  Warning 
ham's  head  and  Inreast,  that  fell  ea  > 
him  like  the  strokes  of  asiedge-kMa- 
mer.  He  was  of  course  faistandj 
laid  prostrate  on  the  floor  ia  a  slats 
of  insendbili^,  and  recolleeted  na^ 
thing  further  till  he  found  Uassetf 

lying  hi  his  bed  at  tiie hotsi, 

tfiout  the  middle  of  te  nWi^  falBa 
and  weak  with  the  loss  of  Mood^  kis 
head  VaaAafjeOL^w&L  «bMl  ilQL  ite  yir 

is«li«BMg^aag^i«>W'*^''^^^ 
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had  been  cotiToyed  to  the  hotel  be 
kuew  not,  till  he  was  iuformed  some 
weeks  afterwards  that  Captain  *— » 
having  learned  his  residence  from 

Miss  ,  had  brought  him  in  his 

carriage,  in  a  state  of  stupor.  All  the 
circufcuistances  above  related  com- 
bined to  tlirow  Mr  Wavningham  into 
a  fever,  which  increased  u])on  him ; 
tlie  state  of  nervous  excitement  in 
which  he  had  lived  for  the  last  few 
days  aggravated  the  other  symptoms 
— and  delirium  at  last  deepened  in- 
to downright  madness.  The  medi- 
cal man,  who  has  been  several  times 
before  mentioned  as  a  friendly  at- 
tendant of  Mr  Warningham,  findine 
that  matters  grew  so  serious,  and 
being  unwilling  any  longer  to  bear 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  case, 
advised  Mr  Wamingham's  friends, 
who  had  been  summoned  from  a 
distant  county  to  his  bedside,  to  call 
me  in;  and  this  was  the  statu  quo  of 
affairs  when  I  paid  him  my  first  yisit. 
On  entering  the  room,  I  found  a 
keeper  sitting  on  each  side  of  the  bed 
on  which  lay  Mr  Warningham,  wlio 
was  raving  frightfully,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  and  imprecating  the  mosttear- 

ful  curses  upon  Captain  .      It 

was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  keepers  could  hold  him  down, 
even  though  my  unfortunate  patient 
was  suffering  under  the  restraint 
of  a  strait  waistcoat  His  counte- 
nance, which  1  think  I  mentioned 
was  naturally  very  expressive,  if  not 
handsome,  exhibited  tiie  most  ghast- 
ly contortions.  His  eyes  glared  into 
every  comer  of  the  room,and  seemed 
about  to  start  from  their  sockets. — 
After  (Standing  for  some  moments  a 
(silent  spectator  of  this  painful  scene, 
endeavouring  to  watch  the  current 
of  his  mala(nr,  and  at  the  same  time 
soothe  the  aiuiction  of  his  uncle,  who 
^vas  standing  by  my  side  dreadfully 
agitat(*d,  1  ventured  to  approach 
nearer,  observing  him  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  relapsing  into  silence-^ 
imdisturbed  but  by  heavy  and  ster- 
torous breathing.  He  lay  with  his 
face  buried  in  the  pillow ;  and  on  my 
putting  uiy  fingers  to  his  temples,  he 
suddenly  turned  his  face  towa^s 
me.  "  Go<l  bless  me — Mr  Keau  !" 
said  he,  in  nn  altered  tone — ^  this  is 
really  a  very  unexpected  honour !" 
Ho  seemed  embarrassed  at  seeing 
me.  /  determined  to  humour  \& 
fancy^the  only  rational  method  of 


dealinff  ivith  such  patients.'  I  may 
as  well  say,  in  pasting,  that  some 
persons  have  notunfrequentlv  found 
a  resemblance — faint  and  slight^  If 
any  at  all — between  my  features  and 
those  of  the  celebrated  tragedian  for 
whom  1  was  on  the  present  occasion 
mistaken. 

*'  Oh,  yours  are  terrible  eyes,  Mr 
Kean — ^\'ery,very  terrible !  Where  did 
you  get  them  ?  What  fiend  touched 
them  with  such  unnatural  lustre? 
These  are  not  human — no,  no  I  What 
do  you  think  I  have  often  fancied 
they  resembled  ?" 

''Really,  I  can't  pretend  to  say,  sir^*** 
I  replied,  with  some  curiosity. 

*^  Why,  one  of  the  damned  inmataa 
of  hell — glarine  through  the  fiery  ban 
of  their  prison,  replied  Mr  Warnings 
ham,  with  a  shudder. 

*^  Isn't  that  a  ghastly  fancy  ?"  he  en- 
quired. 

<"Ti8  horrible  enough,  indeed," 
said  I,  determined  to  humour  him. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — Ha,  ha,  ha !"  roared 
the  wretched  maniac,  with  a  lauffh 
which  made  us  all  quake  round  nu 
bedside.  "  I  can  say  better  things  than 
that, — though  it  is  d — d  good ;  If  s  no- 
thing like  Uie  way  in  which  I  shall 
talk  to-morrow  morning — ha,  ha,  hal 
— ^for  lam  going  down  to  hell,  to  learn 
some  of  the  fiends'  talk ;  and  when  I 
come  back,  I'll  give  you  a  lesson,  Mr 
Kean,  shall  be  worth  two  thousand 
a-year  to  you — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — What 
d'ye  say  to  that,  Othello  ?"— He  pau- 
sed, and  continued  mumbling  some- 
thing to  himself,  in  a  strangely  differ- 
ent tone  of  voice  from  that  in  which 
he  had  just  addressed  me. 

''  Mr  Kean,  Mr  Kean,"  said  he  sud- 
denly, "  you're  the  very  man  I  want; 
I  suppose  they  had  told  you  I  had 
been  asking  for  you,  eh  ?" 

**  Yes,  certainly,  I  heard" 

"Very  good — 'twas  civil  of  them; 
but,  now  you  are  here,  j  ust  shade  thoae 
basilisk  eyes  of  yours,  for  they  blight 
my  soul  within  me."  I  did  as  he  di- 
rected— "Now,  ni  tell  you  what  I've 
been  thinking— I've  got  a  tragedy 
ready , very  nearly  at  least,  and  there's 
a  magnificent  character  for  you  in  1^ 
— iexpresslv  written  for  you— a  com- 
pound of  Richard,  Shylock,  and  Sir 
Giles — your  masterpieces— a  sort  of 
quartum  quiddom — ^V— -^^WLV^MtTsaft^ 

**  K:^^,  wA  TttwV  ^^>  ^^0 
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ite  Shakspeare  would  soothe  and 
flatter  his  inflamed  fancy. 
**  Ah— aotly  quoted-^hi^my,  hap- 
y  I — By  the  way,  talking  <tf  thal>  I 
jon't  at  all  admire  your  penonatioa 
•f  Macbeth— hy  G — ,  Mr  Kean,  I 
don't  'Tis  utterly  misconceiTe^^ 
wrong  from  beginning  to  end ;  it  h^ 
r^ly.  You  see  whatan  independent, 
straight-forward  critic  I  am — ^ha,  ha» 
ha  I*'— accompanying  the  words  with 
a  laugh,  if  not  as  loud,  as  fearful  as 
his  former  ones.  I  told  him,  I  bow- 
ed to  his  iudgment. 

**  Good,"  he  answered,  "  genhis 
should  always  be  candid.  Macready 
has  a  single  whisper,  when  he  en- 
quires **l8  it  the  King?  which  is 
worth  all  y(mr  fiendish  mutterhics 
aadgaspings,ha,hal  '  Does  the  gall- 
ed jade  wince  ?  Her  withers  are  un- 
wrung.'— Mr  Kean,  how  absurd  you 
are,  iU-mannered,  pardon  me  for  say- 
ing it,  for  interrupting  rae,"  he  sidd, 
afSnr  a  pause ;  adding,  with  a  pus- 
■led  air, «  What  was  it  I  was  tatting 
about  when  you  interrupted  me  ?*'->• 

•  Do  you  mean  the  tnigedT  — — ?" 
(I  had  not  opened  my  lips  to  intemipt 
him.)    *^  Ha— the  tragedy, 

*  The  play,  the  play*i  the  thing, 
Wherein  1*11  catch  the  conaclenee  of  the 

khjg.* 

Ah — the  tragedy  was  it  I  was  men- 
tioning? Rem  acu^-acu  tetigisti — 
that's  Latin,  Mr  Kean !  Didjou  ever 
learn  Latin,  and  Greek,  eh  ?^ — I  told 
hhn  I  had  studied  it  a  little. 

"  What  can  you  mean  by  interrupt- 
ing me  thus  unmannerly  ? — Mr  Kean, 
I  won't  stand  it — Once  more — what 
was  it  1  was  talking  about  a  few  mi- 
nutes ago  ?**  He  EeuI  aeain  let  slip 
the  thread  of  his  thoughts. — **  A  d{- 
gression  ibis,  Mr  Kean;  I  must  be 
mtid-^indeed  I  must  V*  he  continued, 
with  a  shudder,  and  a  look  of  sudden 
sanity, "  I  must  be  mad,  and  I  can't 
help  thinking  what  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  Shakspeare 
shews  when  he  makes  memory  Hie 
test  of  sanity — a  d — — d  depth  of 
philosophy  in  it,-— eh,  d'ye  recollect 
the  passage,— eh,  Keanr"  I  sdd  I 
certainly  could  not  call  it  to  mind. 

'*  Then  it's  infamous  I — ashame  and 

a  disgrace  for  you.    It's  quite  true 

wJuu  people  aay  of  you — ^you  are  a 

mere  tragedy  hack  I  Why  won't  yoa 

t^  to  get  out  of  that  mill-horse  round 


Cune  BMy**  ■ftcraauddeapauwf 
ing,  wHh  a  bewilderad  aad  mgij  atr, 
^i^lalwasillwas  gwlng  !•  iw  I— ' 
Fto  lost  it  again  !-Mrii,  apaange  mMft 
Shakiyeaf  e  iHewmfy  test  fl^"^»* 
Ah,  mow,  we  hare  mm t  Tia  May 
and  remember  it  i-^1ia  Ih  Klm[ 


'Brfaf  mete  the  tH^ 

AnilthtmeUarwrnn-wtr^mtUk 


Profoundly  tnie--isa*t  It,  bni  r*— 
Of  course  I  acquleeoed. 

"Ah,"  he  reeumed,  wkhinleMed 
•mfle,  "  nobody  now  am  wilto  Ska 
that  except  m]  ~^ 
ha,  ha,  ha  !—^ 

the  itrangeai  Idnd  of  revoUiiifg  crw  I 
eyerheara.  *  Oh,  dear,  dear  nie^MMl 
was  it  I  waa  saying  ?  The  AraAt 
keeps  slipping  mmi  me  like  a  ifim 
eelilcanHhoIdlt  Ee^bjOeww, 
fere  nothing  but  a  sort  of  inrter  jMpe 
•^*tis  brutal  to  eat  tfrnn  I  Wk«t 
made  me  name  eels,  Mr  Ketaf*  I 
iwmindedUm.  "'Ah,  there mviirlM 
a  screw  looto— eomethlig  miM 
lere,"  shal^  his  head  r^^a  aD  «S 
aide  down— haf  vilalthed— Iwaalt 
now  f^  I  once  more  recaOel  it  ta 
hla  mind,  for  I  saw  he  waa  ftetdng 
himself  with  Tezation  at  bdng  mnUB 
to  take  up  the  di^  of  hla  tto«i^te 

**  Ah  t— well  now,  once  moiS—1 
said  rd  a  character  for  too— good; 
do  it  Justice— w,  d— 4Be,  rll  Vm  fmk 
Bke  a  huge  boa,  colled  In  the  mi^ 
die  of  the  pitl  There's  a  tiioag^i-^ 
staj--he'a  iMng  the  thomdit  aofal-- 
hdd  it— holdi? 

«  The  tragedy, sir''—- , 

"*  All,  tobe  sure— Fto  aaodier  c1mi> 
racter  for  Miaa  —  [naming  the  aefr- 
ireas  belbreBitttloned>-HnMpiiifieent 
^ueen  of  beauty— 4ilghtlngMie  of  aoM 
•^radiant— pearleaa—Ahyladv;  laqK 
on  me!*-4ook  on  meP  aad  he  aoil- 
denly  bunt  into  one  or  €he  moat^tt- 
fter-fike  howls  I  could  coocatre  ensp 
bla  of  being  uttered  by  a  hnmaa  W 
ing.  ItuAiathaTel^eenheacdiAfta 
street  and  maikct  without  Wotwko 
wttattwrtid  hhn  stood  BatenfafcrMH' 
ed  wilfti  horror.  i;nien>e  had  I 
IwM,  ina  soothbiff  whisper,;,^ 
pose  youraelL  Mr  Wi 
yitu^  see  Vsiiiy  aBA.Vr%r 
e&metufiL^miai 
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— iieiule!'*  he  hhouted,  struggling 
with  tlio  meu  wlio  wercrndeavburiiig 
to  hold  him  down — '*  Are  you  come 
to  murder  me? — lla — a — a!" — and 
lie  fell  back  as  though  he  was  in  the 
act  of  being  choked  or  throttled. 

"  Where — where  is  the  fiend  who 
struck  me  ?" — he  eroaned  in  a  fierce 
under-tonc ;  "  and  in  HER  presence 
too ;  and  slie  stood  by  looking  on ! — 
cruel,  beautiful,  deceitful  woman ! — 
Did  she  turn  pale  and  tremble? — Oh, 
will  not  I  have  liis  blood — blood — 
blood?"  and  he  clutched  his  fists 
with  a  savage  and  murderous  force. 
"  Ah !  you  around  me,  say,  does  not 
blood  cleanse  the  deepest,  foulest 
stain,  or  hide  it  ? — Pour  it  on  warm 
and  reeking — a  crimson  flood — and 
never  trust  mo  if  it  does  not  wash 
out  insult  for  ever  I  Ha — ha — ha  ! 
Oh,  lot  me  loose  I  Let  me  loose  !  Let 
mo  but  cast  my  eyes  on  the  insolent 
ruffian — the  bnital  bully — let  me  but 
lay  hands  on  liim  I"  And  he  drew  in 
his  breath  witfi  a  long,  fierce,  and 
deep  respiration.  "  Will  I  not  shake 
him  out  of  his  military  trappings, 
and  fooleries  ?  Ha,  devils  I  unliand 
me — I  say,  unliand  me,  and  let  me 
loose  on  this  Captain ." 

In  this  strain  the  unha])py  young 
man  continued  racing  for  about  ten 
minutes  longer,  till  he  utterly  ex- 
hausted himself.  The  paroxysm  was 
over  for  the  present.  The  keepers, 
aware  of  this — for,  of  course,  they 
were  accustomed  to  such  fearful 
scenes  as  tliese,  and  preserved  the 
uioHt  cool  and  matter-of-fact  demean- 
our conceivable — relaxed  tlieir  hold. 
Mr  Warningham  lay  perfectly  mo- 
tionleHs,with  his  eyes  closed,  breath- 
ing hIow  and  heavily,  while  the  per- 
spiration burst  from  every  pore.  His 
pulse  and  other  symptoms  shewed 
me  that  a  few  more  similar  paroxysms 
would  destroy  him ;  and  tliat  conse* 
queiitly  the  most  active  remedies 
must  be  had  recourse  to  immediate- 
ly. 1,  therefore,  directed  what  was 
to  be  done — his  head  to  be  shaved-* 
that  he  should  be  bled  copiously- 
kept  i>erfcctly  cool  and  tranquil^- 
and  prescribed  such  medicines  as  I 
conceived  most  calcidated  to  effect 
this  object.  On  my  way  down  stairs, 
I  encountered  Mr  — ,  the  proprie- 
tor, or  landlord,  of  the  hotel,  who, 
with  a  very  agitated  air,  told  me»  be 
must  insist  on  having  Mr  Wamins- 
ham  removed  jnunecuately  from  tSe 


liotel ;  for  that  his  ravines  disturbed 
and  agitated  every  body  in  the  place, 
and  mid  been  loudly  complained  of. 
Seeing  the  reasonableness  of  this,  my 
patient  was,  with  my  sanction,  con- 
veyed, that  evening,  to  airy  and  gen- 
teel lodgings  in  one  of  the  adjoining 
streets.  Tlie  three  or  four  following 
visits  I  paid  him,  presented  scenes 
little  varying  from  the  one  I  have 
above  been  attempting  to  describe. 
They  gradually,  however,  abated  fai 
violence.  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  ex- 
travagance or  exaggeration,  if  I  pro- 
test, tliat  there  was  sometimes  a  vein 
of  sublimity  in  his  ravinjB;8.  He  really 
said  some  of  the  very  fmest  thin£B  I 
ever  heard.  This  need  not  occauon 
wonder,  if  it  be  recollected,  that  *^  out 
of  the  fulness  of  the  hearty  the  mouth 
speaketh;"  and  Mr  W^amingham's 
naturally  powerful  mind  was  filled 
with  accumulated  stores,  acquired 
from  almost  every  region  of  litei»- 
ture.  His  fancy  was  deeply  tinged 
with  Oermanism— with  diablerie — 
and  some  of  his  ghostly  images  used 
to  haunt  and  creep  aifter  me,  like 
spirits,  gibberinff  and  chattering  the 
expressions  with  which  the  maniac 
had  conjured  them  into  bein^. 

To  me,  nothing  is  so  affecting— to 
terrible — so  humiliating,  as  to  see  a 
powerful  intellect,  like  that  of  Mr 
VVamingham,  the  prey  of  insanity, 
exliibiting  glimpses  of  greatness  and 
beauty,  amid  all  the  chaotic  ^loom 
and  havoc  of  madness;  reminding 
one  of  the  miglity  fragments  of  some 
dilapidated  structure  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  mouldering  apart  from  one 
another,  still  displaying  the  exqui- 
site moulding  and  chiselling  of  the 
artist,  and  enhancing  the  beliolder's 
regret  that  so  glorious  a  fabric  should 
have  been  destroyed  by  tlie  ruthless 
hand  of  time.  Insanity,  indeed,  makes 
the  most  fearful  inroads  on  an  In- 
tellect distinguished  by  its  activity  ; 
and  tlie  flame  is  fed  rapidly  by  the 
fuel  afforded  from  an  excitable  and 
vigorous  fanc^.  A  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility is  incurred,  in  such  cases, 
by  the  medical  attendants.  Long  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me,  that  the 
only  sensible  way  of  dealing  with 
such  patients  as  Mr  Warningham, 
is  chiming  in  readily  with  their  vari- 
ous fancies,  without  SAenuso^vBL^Su^ 


•IB  Pauagtsfrim  ^Dittrg^a  hie  P^jMieMt.  -  f08t 

bj  uij  MjpMnnce  of  atirprin  orcp-  with  tbe  cauM  tf  bef  bnttiHt'k'Mt- 

prehenafon  fram  thom  annud  him  deaiUlMMt  and  It'WWka^priiM 

—never  Irritated  bjr  contndlcAm.or  dotr  to  dt«Bd  IWefl  t*  nmfwgt^ 

IndicationH  of  impatience.    Should  ■douadlwlwmw  of  Ihe  Mflit  *Mh» 

(Us  be  donebjr  some  inexperienced  h^ntuih  TlihlilKi  1 1»  tmnlllW 

Utendant,  the  mischief  maj  prove  Ir-  fomidied  the  firet  ilmMfe  «( 'MeMt> 

remediable  bf  anf  subsequent  treat-  sen  te  Mr  Wanrt^Mi^  «tt  HibBW- 

Bient ;  the  flame  will  blaze  out  with  ing  the  exerciM  ollih  nHUMl  ftoil- 

afurf  which  will  consume  instantlr  tiea;  be  waeeieeMlT^  ■gllMidlt 

ererr  vestigeof  the  intellectual  atruc-  the  ideaof  Ua  havliwaliwMta^lBS 

ture,  leaving  the  body— the  ihelt—  described,  Ae  dlnipattd  JdM  pml> 

Itare,  blackened  walla  aleue,—  gateaeenea  of  Ida  orilege  Rfei'ad 
iriien  he  bad  once  compellqd'iaa  to 
acknowledge,  that  bfa  aiater  and  after 
relatioiif  wore  mriied  of  Oemeali 

Let  the  patienthavesea-rootn;  allow  wUeh  led  to  hlslUnaaa,he  ataik  1Mb 

him  to  dash  about  for  a  while  in  the  moodr  alleiMe  flv  aome  tim^  evl- 

■est  and  whirlwind  of  his  dlsor-  denflv  acomchig  Umadf  WlA  the 

i  faculties ;  while  all  that  is  ne-  heaTteat  sriHeproadiea,  tItA  ^iM- 

ceaaaiTfln}mthoBeargundis,tow&tch  aentlf  excfadmed — "Wdl,  Doeibr 

tlib  ctltlcal  moment,  and  pour  the  oil  thus  70a  see,  haa 
of  aoothh^acqttieeceuceonthe  foam-  ■  ^^^  hurftd  ImUm 

SS  "tSS"-  v"fr"'l''P°.S  '^J?"^  "P;  C«pdl'd  d»  pd«»'d'ehdta  M^!l^- 
har  will  oubaide  when  the  winds  of  ^  ■  ^'~*^ 

opposition  cease.  and  I  hare  drunk  the  foul  itnufiA'Vt 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr  Warn-  the  dregs!  Yet  thon^  t  inSU  itt 

(Dghami    The  incubus  which  had  this  moment  laj  down  fadF'inyfdf^ 

brooded  over  his  Intellects  for  more  tune  to  blot  frotn  their  BltaidM^ 

than  a  week,  at  length  dis^ipearei^  what  they  miut  have  heard  me  utter, 

leaving  its  victim  trembling  on  the  I  shall  submit  in  rilence — I  hare 

very  verge  of  the  grate.    In  truth,  ritlily  I'n.rncilit — Iiiow,IioH'eTi?r,bid 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  apa-  farewoll  fur  otev   to  iltbaucherf — 

tient  whose  energies,  both  pnystcal  profligacy — diss! nation,  for  ever." — I 

and  mental,  were  so  dreadfullf  shat-  interrupted  him  by  sajing,  I  was  not 

tered.    He  had  lost  almost  all  mua-  aware,  nor  were  bis  reliitivee,  that 

cular  power.    He  could  not   raise  he  had  been  piibliciv  distinguiahed 

his  hand  to  his  head,  aher  bts  po-  as  a  debauchee.    "  wh}-,  D6clor," 

aition  in  the  bed,  or  even  maatlate  he  replied, "  posHibly  not— there  mij 

hts  food.     For  several  daft,  itconid  be  ouierfi  who  lisve  exi)o»>ed  tliem- 

barelr  be  s^d  that  he  existed.    He  selves  more  absurdlv  than  I  have — 

COula  utter  nothing  more  than  an  n-ho  have  drunk  ana  raked  more — 

almost  inaudible  whisper,  and  seem-  but  mine  has  been  the  vile  profligac}' 

cd  utterly  unconscious  of  what  was  of  the  Aear(— the  di^aipation  of  the 

passing  around  him.    His  sister,  a  feelings.    But  it  shnll  rcaael     God 

TOung  and  verj  interesting  woman,  knows  1  never  thoroughtf  enjoyed  it, 

bad  flown  to  his  bedside  immediately  though  it  has  occanioned  me  a  deticl- 

die  family  were  acquainted  with  his  ouh  sort  of  excitement,  wh'tcb  has  at 

Ulness,  and  had  continued  ever  since  length  nearly  destroyed  me>    1  ban 

hi  daily  and  nightly  attendance  oh  dambered  ont  of  the  scorching  a>- 

hlm,  till  she  herself  seemed  almost  ter  of  Etna,  scathed,  but  not  cmutf 

worn  out    How  I  loved  her  for  her  med.    I  will  now  deaCend  iMo  4fe 

pallid,  exhausted,  anxious,  ^ et  affec-  tranquil  valea  of  vlrtae,  aftd  never, 

tlonate  looks !     Had  not  tins  illness  never  leave  then  I"    He  wept '  fl>r 

Intervened,  she  would  have  been  be-  he  had  not  yetreicoveied  thatondr 
fbre  Ihte  t'                ■   ■  -i  -    -        _      .    .  . 

^Mingman  ._  ^        .     ^_._ _.    .    . 

ted  sisterly  symnathies  attached  her  Bt]oB,*hiallhMaaliad  produceditr^ 


,  she  would  have  been  be-  hehad  not  vetreeoveiedtaaioapdr 

ime  married  to  a  rising  maaterTOfhUfeelhiga.  TbeaenlUMty 

at  t)ie  Bar ;  yet  her  devo-  thmightt  led  to  a  penuuient  reliiral- 

,'  symnathies  attached  her  Bt]oti,*hiallhieaaMd  produceditrtf' 

her  brother's  bedside  without  re-  feet  Oneotherihti^tnereWHfrikllA 

■'-^anif  sAe  irould  never  think  of  y»t  occarionei"-'-  ■" — '-'-" * 

\g  bim.     Her  feelinga  maybe  uneect^mSjO 

rec^nrheait  isknomttlMtBhe  aedt  ftw  «n 


plaia^  and  she  would  never  thiidc  of    yet  occadoned  htm  dtamilMade 
having  bim.     Her  feelinga  may  be    uneect^tttj-.WwA&'tet^lLVaHlto 


1880.] 
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to  wliom  be  liinted  it,  Bcouted  die 
idea ;  and  ho  liiuusGlf  relinquished  it 
on  heai'ing  that  Captain  — — *  had 
called  often  during  his  illness,  and 
left  many  cards,  witli  the  most  anxi- 
ous enquiries  after  his  health;  and 
in  a  day  or  two  had  a  private  inter- 
Tie  w  with  Mr  Warningham,  when  he 
apologized  in  the  most  prompt  and 
handsome  manner  for  his  violent  con- 
duct, and  expressed  the  liveliest  re- 
grets at  the  serious  consequences 
with  which  it  had  been  attended. 

Mr  Warningham,  to  conclude,  re- 
covered but  slowly ;  and  as  soon  as 
his  weakness  would  admit  of  the 
journey,  removed  to  the  family  house 
in  shire ;  from  thence  he  went 
to  tlie  seaside,  and  staid  there  till  the 
close  of  the  autumn,  reading  philo- 
sophy, and  some  of  the  leading  wri- 
ters on  morals.  He  was  married  in 
October,  and  set  off  for  the  Ck>ntinent 
in  the  spring.  His  constitution,  how- 
ever, had  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  recovered;  and  two 
years  after,  Mr  Warningham  died  of 
n  decline  at  Genoa. 


THE  BROKEN  HEART. 

There  was  a  large  and  gay  party 
assembled  one  evening,  in  the  me- 
morable month  of  June,  1815,  at  a 
house  in  the  remote  western  suburbs 
of  London.  Throngs  of  handsome 
and  well-dressed  women — a  large  re- 
tinue of  the  leading  men  about  town 
— the  dazzling  light  of  chandeliers 
blazing  like  three  suns  overhead — 
the  charms  of  music  and  dancin^^* 
together  witli  that  tone  of  excite- 
ment then  pervading  society  at  large, 
owing  to  our  successful  continental 
campaigns,  which  maddened  Eng- 
land into  almost  daily  annunciations 
of  victory ; — all  these  circumstances, 
I  say,  combined  to  supply  spirit  to 
every  party.  In  fact^  England  was 
almost  turned    upside    down  with 

universal  feting ! — Mrs ,  the  lady 

whose  party  I  have  just  been  men- 
tioning, was  in  ecstacy  at  the- eclat 
with  which  the  whole  was  going  off, 
and  charmed  with  the  buoyant  ani- 
mation with  which  all  seemed  incli- 
ned to  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
evening*s  amusement  A  young  lady 
of  some  personal  attractions,  most 
amiable  manners,  and  great  accom- 
pi/«/iiDeiit«  ^particularly  mu«\caV- 


had  been  repeatedly  solicited  to  sit 
down  to  the  piano,  for  the  purpose  of 
favouring  the  company  ^vith  the  fa- 
vourite Scottish  ur,  '*  Tlie  Bamks  of 
Allan  Wattr,'*  For  a  long  time,  how* 
ever,  she  steadfastiv  resisted  their 
importunities,  on  the  plea  of  low 
spirits.  There  was  evioentiy  an  air 
of  deep  pensiveness,  if  not  melan* 
choly,  about  her,  which  ought  to 
have  corroborated  the  truth  of  the 
plea  she  urged.  She  did  not  seem 
to  ffather  excitement  with  the  rest ; 
ana  rather  endured,  than  shared,  the 
gaieties  of  the  evening.  Of  course, 
Uie  young  folks  around  her  of  her 
own  sex  whispered  their  suspicions 
that  she  was  in  love ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  was  well  known  by  several 

present,  that  Miss was  engaged 

to  a  young  oflUcer  who  had  earned 
conaiderabie  distinction  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign,  and  to  whom  she 
was  to  be  united  on  his  return  from 
the  continent  It  need  not  therefore 
be  wondered  at,  that  a  thouj^ht  of 
the  various  casualties  to  which  a 
soldier's  life  is  exposed — especially 
a  bold  and  brave  young  soldier,  such 
as  her  intended  had  proved  himself 
—and  the  poaaibility,  if  not  probabi- 
lity,  that  be  might,  alas !  never 

''  Retucn  to  claim  his  bliuhlog  bride** 

— but  be  left  behind  among  the  glo- 
rious throng  of  the  fallen — sufficed 
to  overcast  her  mind  with  ^oomy 
anxieties  and  apprehensions.  It  was, 
indeed,  owing  solely  to  the  affec- 
tionate importunities  of  her  relatives, 
that  she  was  prevailed  on  to  be  seen 
in  society  at  all.  Had  her  own  incli- 
nations been  consulted,  she  would 
have  sought  solitude,  where  she 
might,  wiui  weeping  and  trembling, 
commend  her  hopes  to  the  hands  of 
Him  "  who  seeth  in  secret,"  and 
"  whose  are  the  issues"  of  battie. 
As,  however.  Miss ^'s  rich  con- 
tralto voice,  and  skilful  powers  of 
accompaniment,  were  much  talked 
of,  the  company  would  listen  to  no 
excuses  or  apologies;  so  the  poor 
girl  was  absolutely  baited  into  sitting 
down  to  the  piano,  when  she  rvi 
over  a  few  melancholy  chords  with 
an  air  of  reluctance  and  displacency. 
Her  syinpathies  were  soon  excited 
by  the  nne  tone»-»the  tumultuoua 
melody*— QiC  \.Vkfe  Vlv|%  ^'t.  \wmSb«^-^, 
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of  All^  Water.*'  The  brothkfw 
tilenee  of  the  bystauderfr— for  neaiH 
\j  all  the  company  waa  thronged 
around — waa  at  length  broken  by 
her  voice,  stealing,  ^  like  fidnt  blue 
gtttUinff  streams,''^  on  tiie  delighted 
ears  of  her  auditors,  aa  she  eom« 
menced  singing  that  exquisite  little 
ballad,  with  the  most  touching  pathos 
and  simplicity.  She  had  just  com* 
menced  the  verse, 

**  For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her, 
And  a  wiriDiDg  tongue  had  he  !** 

when,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body 
arounid  her,  she  suddenly  ceased 
playing  and  Binding,  without  remo* 
▼iiuf  her  hands  from  the  instrument, 
and  gazed  steadfastly  forward  with 
a  vacant  air,  while  the  colour  faded 
from  her  cheeks,  and  left  them  pale 
as  the  lily.  She  continued  thus  for 
some  moments,  to  the  alarm  and 
astonishment  of  the  company — mo- 
tionless, and  apparently  unconscious 
of  any  one's  presence.  Her  elder 
sister,  mucii  agitated,  stepped  to- 
wards her,  placed  her  luma  on  her 
shoulder,  endeavoured  gently  to 
rouse  her,  and  said  hurriedly, 
^  Anne,  Anne !  What  vtftr  ia  the  mat- 
ter ?'* — Miss  — «  made  nJfcnwiier ; 
but  a  few  moments  after,  without 
moving  her  eyes,  suddenly  burst 
into  a  piercing  shriek!  Constemft- 
tion  seized  all  present 

"  Sister — sister  !-^Dear  Anne,  are 
.▼ou  ill  ?"  again  enquired  her  trem- 
bling sister,  endeavouring  to  rouse 
her,  but  in  vain.  Miss  — —  did  not 
seem  ei^r  to  see  or  hear  her.  Her 
eyes  still  gazed  fixedlv  forwn^  till 
they  seemed  gradually  to  expand, 
as  it  were,  with  an  expression  of 
glassy  horror.  All  present  seemed 
utterly  confounded,  and  afraid  to 
interfere  witli  her.  Whispers  were 
heard,  ''  She's  ill — in  a  fit— run  for 
some  water.  Good  God,  how  strange 
—what  a  piercing  shriek,"  &c  &c. 
At  length  Miss  **— 's  lips  moved. 
She  begnn  to  mutter  inaudibly ;  but 
by  and  l)ye  those  immediately  near 
her  could  distinguish  the  words, 
"There I — there  they  are — with  their 
lanterns. — Oh  I  they  are  looking  out 
for  the  de — a — d  I — They  turn  over 
the  heaps. — Ah  I— now — no ! — that 
JJitie  bill  of  8Mb — see,  see  I— they 
mrm  turning  them  over,  one  by  one— 
There  I^thbrb  he  is  I — Ob,  horror  1 


r  nidwMiftliHglhiii* 
derfaig  gcoaa^  aha  fan  aoMdoi 
Ihaarmaof  herhmiuratiBdi 
Of  counMaHwen  ineaaAHk 
diamay  "Pot  a  Ami  p— aaat^  tafe 
btettched  with  agilatioB  ~  ~ 
ea  hearing  the  extmofdii 
the  utteied.  Whli  true 
and  propriety  of  ieeliag^  all 
whose  carriages  had  happeMritijto 
have  already  arrived^  iaattprttt  took 
their  departure^  to  pcevenl  tbnr  pva^ 
aenoe  embaiiaasina  or  fartarleriag 
with  tiie  family,  who  were  alMdjr 
•uffidently  bewildered.  The  voooi 
was  soon  tiiinned  of  all,  except  theae 
who  were  immediately  earned  in 
rendering  their  servieeatottemng 
lady ;  ana  a  servant  waa  Juaiaiiliy  (di»» 
jpatehed,  with  a  horae,  forme,  (mwKf 
errival,  I  found  her  in  bed»  (atfll  at 
^e  house  wliere  the  party  waa  ffivea^ 
which  was  that  of  ttie  ymmg  wdy'a 
eiater-in-law.}  She  had  fiiDenlnto  a 
succession  ot  swoons  ever  aiaoe  Ae 
had  been  carried  up  fWrni  the  dnnr- 
ing*room,  and  was  perfectly  acaae 
less  when  I  entered  tne  bedahawibar 
where  she  lay.  She  had  not  qraken 
a  syllable  since  uttering  the  aingida&r 
words  just  related;  and  her  whole 
frame  was  cold  and  rigid— in  foet^ 
ehe  seemed  to  have  reeeiyed  asMne 
strange  shock,  which  had  altogether 
paralysed  her.  By  the  use^  iMm^ 
ever,  of  strong  atunulants^  wa  math 
ceeded  in  at  lengtii  restoring  her  ee 
eomething  like  consdousnesa,  bm  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  Ibr 
her— judging  from  the  event  aetet 
to  have  woke  again  from  foigetfut» 
aeas.  She  opened  her  eyea  naider 
-the  influence  of  the  searchinr  atldm- 
lants  we  implied, and stareavacaa^ 
ly  for  an  instant  on  thoae  steading 
round  her  bedside.  Her  couat»> 
nance,  oi  an  aahy  huci,  waa  daM^ 
with  clammy  persphratkni,  and  she 
lay  perfectly  motionless,  except  Whea 
her  frame  undulated  with  leng  deefh 
drawn  sighs.' 

<  **  Oh,  wretched,  wretched,  wreldi- 
ed  girl  I'*  she  murmured  at  lengttH^ 
«  why  have  I  lived  tUl  now  ?  W^ 
did  you  not  suffisr  me  to  expire?  Ha 
called  mt  to  join  him — I  waa  gelat 
—end  you  will  not  let  me—but  1 
MUST  go— yes,  yes.** 

**  ^ne— dearest!*— Why  do  yali 
talk  so^  QiaiV«s  \a  iftn^  ma— hie 
w\\\  Teunn  tQ«»-^'^l^vS^«a^^-i^ 
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"  Oh,  never,  never !  You  could 
not  Bee  what  I  saw,  Jane" — she  shud- 
dered—"* Oh,  it  was  frightful  I  How 
they  tumbled  about  the  heaps  of  the 
dead ! — how  they  stripped— oh,  hor- 
ror, horror  I" 

*'  My  dear  Miss  — — ,  you  are 
dreaming— raving— indeed  you  are," 
said  I,  holding  her  hand  in  mine— 
**  Come,  come— you  must  not  give 
way  to  such  gloomy,  such  nervous 
fancies — you  must  not  indeed.  You 
are  frightening  your  friends  to  no 
purpow?." 

"  \Vhat  do  you  mean  ?"  she  replied, 
looking  me  suddenly  full  in  the  face. 
'*  I  tell  you  it  is  true !  Ah  me,  Charles 
is  dead — I  know  it — I  saw  him  !  Shot 
ritjht  through  the  heart.  They  were 
stripping  him,  when  ■  **  And  hea- 
ving three  or  four  short  convulsive 
aol^,  she  lu^in  swooned.  Mrs  , 
tlio  lady  otthe  house,  (the  sister-in- 

Inw  of  Miss ,  as  I  think  I  have 

mentioned,)  could  endure  the  dis- 
tressing scene  no  longer,  and  was 
carried  out  of  the  room,  fainting.  In 
tiie  arms  of  her  husband.  With  great 
difficulty,  we  succeeded  in  restoring 
Miss  — —  once  more  to  conscious- 
ness ;  but  the  frequency  and  duration 
of  her  relapses  began  seriously  to 
alarm  me.  The  spirit,  being  brought 
so  often  to  the  brink,  might  at  last 
suddenly  flit  off  into  eternity,  with- 
out any  one's  being  aware  of  it.  I,  of 
course,  did  all  that  my  professional 
knowledge  and  experience  suggest- 
ed ;  and,  after  expressing  my  readi- 
ness to  remain  all  night  in  the  house, 
in  the  event  of  any  sudden  alteration 
in  Miss  —  for  the  worse,  I  took 
my  departure,  promising  to  call  very 
early  m  the  momiug.  Before  lea- 
ving, Mr  —  had  acquainted  me 
with  all  the  particulars  above  rela^ 
t4Ml ;  and,  as  I  rode  home,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  the  liveliest  curiosity, 
mingled  with  the  most  intense  sjrm- 
l>atliy  for  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  to 
see  whether  the  corroborating  event 
would  stamp  the  present  as  one  of 
those  extraordinary  occurrences, 
which  occasionally  "  come  o'er  us 
like  a  summer-cloud,"  astonishing 
and  perplexing  every  one. 

The  next  moniing,  about  nine 

o'clock,  I  was  again  at  Miss ^"s 

bedside.   She  was  nearly  in  the  same 
state  as  that  in  which  I  had  left  her 
the  preceding  evening — only  feebler, 
nnd  almost   continually   aiuplfted. 
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She  seemed,  as  It  were,  stunned  witli 
some  severe  but  invisible  stroke, 
^e  said  scarcely  any  thing,  but  often 
uttered  a  low,  moaning.  Indistinct 
sound,  and  whispered  at  Intervali^ 
**  Ye8«-short1y,  Charles,  shortly — to^ 
morrow."  There  was  no  rousing  her 
by  conversation ;  she  noticed  no  oneu 
and  would  answer  no  questions.  I 
suggested  the  propriety  of  calling  In 
additional  meaical  assistance;  and, 
in  Uie  evening,  met  two  eminent  bro- 
tlier  physicians  in  consultation  at  her 
bedside.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  sinking  rapidly,  and 
that,  unless  some  miracle  intervened 
to  restore  her  energies,  ^e  would 
continue  with  us  but  a  very  little 
longer.  After  my  brother-phvsicUma 
had  left,  I  returned  to  the  sick-cham* 
her,  and  sat  by  Miss  -^'s  bedside 
for  more  than  an  hour.  My  feelings 
were  much  agitated  at  witnessing 
her  singular  and  affecting  situation. 
There  was  such  a  sweet  and  sorrow* 
ful  expression  about  her  pallid  fea- 
tures, deepening,  oc4»sionally,  into 
such  hopelessness  of  heart-broken 
anguish,  as  no  one  could  contemplate 
without  deep  emotion.  There  waik 
besides,  southing  mysterious  and 
awingrHiomlthing  of  what  in  Scot- 
land is  called  second-sight — in  the 
circumstances  which  had  occasioned 
her  illness. 

"^  Gone-^one!"  she  murmured, 
with  closed  eyes,  while  I  was  sitting 
and  gazing  in  silence  on  her,  ^  gone 
— ^and  in  glory  I  Ah  !  I  shall  see  the 
young  conqueror — I  shall  I  How  he 
will  love  me! — Ah  I  I  recollect," 
she  continued,  after  a  long  interval, 
**  it  was  the  '  Banks  of  Allan  Water* 
these  cruel  people  made  me  sinir-* 
and  my  heart  breaking  the  while  I 
—What  was  the  verse  I  was  singing 
when  I  saw"—- she  shuddered — *^  oh ! 
—til  is— 

*  For  his  bride  n  soldier  sought  hrr. 
And  a  winning  tongae  had  he — 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  water 
None  so  gay  as  she  ! 

But  the  summer  grief  had  brought  her. 
And  the  soldier— false  was  he*— 

Oh,  no,  no,  never— Charles — mvpoor 
murdered  Charles  —  never  !'*  she 
groaned,  and  spoke  no  more  tliat 
night  She  continued  utterly  deaf 
to  all  that  was  said  in  the  \i:qc^  ^ 

\\eT  \\^  ifio'q^^.  %x  ^^Vv.  ^»  ^ 
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commMid, — "  My  A>Br  gift — iton>; 
(lun'i  b<(  alaritiKl,  or  I  shotl  norwfl 
yon  wliDt  t  nin  ^in?  to  tetl  ymi."-^ 
She  tr«nil)led,  and  tit^-  «pn!riMHt^ 


""Dh,  let  me— let  me  Imtb  in  peace !"  f^hc 

DoHn  ihe  tita-UU  dlr4Sth»«»n<     inn 

tinued  droopliiR  rapidlf .    IhfriVMiljr  ImwI  n 

rirrtihntnmtf  uout  kar  AeBMAour,  ilat>' ' 

particitlwlr  Botieed.  wm^  '«b»  ttli*! 

oaee  nov«d  tor  hnir^br  r  noMi-nt  steBdf(i«'iIf  h 

«TertiiBOOWiMnNUi«,wtfitnigh'tthi>  in^   loaen   a«   my   n^xuVut 

were  idtyiog  Oe  ptaU~ft  MMfD     "  "-   "'- 

flinh  «tenpra«d  ker  fMtutv^er 
ajres  tatvd,  M  thongh  •hewtre  alkri' 

Iwl bythe ippeanmce  af xwne  phan-     _.._  _ 

tomor  otter,  and  ahenn>ed,"Tbf re,  Heeined  suddenly-  re«ioT^  ;  fi^-hf¥> 

tfaere  T'-'^rter  which  ue' relapsed  eye  axHuined  mi  i>x|>rM>siun  of  nlartii- 

,loto  her  former  etete  of  stupor.  ed  iiiwlli^pnce,  niid  hf^r  lip'«  mtmnt' 

Howwillitbecredlted,tfaatonihe  about  like  those  of  a  p«n<oH' wtiA* 

fourthmoniiDgof Hiu—^'stUnt-t!!,  fceU  them  ptuvhed  iviOi  n^uiilon, 

a  letter  was  repaired  from  Paris  bv  and  endmroiira   M  inontMi  th^m. 

ker'ftmllj,  with  a  black  seal,  knil  "  This  l^uer  liax  bcpii  rereirpd  M- 

franked  br  tbe  noble  colonel  of  the  Aay  froo]  Pflrix,"'  i-oiitlnt)t.-di'*'1tfir 

n^Bietit  in  which  Charles ^^— had     from  Colonel  Lord' ,  «i()  Tiring 

awTed,comistuiicatii^lhemeIanc)io-  word  that— that— thnt — "  I  litli  sud. 

)fiatBnigence,tli>tthejotingCutniii  denly  t-hukp(l,  mid  rould  not  brhiv 

had  fallen  towards  the  doae  or  the  out  Mw  tvordn.                                '^ 

battle  of  Waterloo ;  for  iririle  fn  thi?  '*ThntniyCliBrl«GiBB«.«»-^lnani 

act  of  chargioK  at  the  head  of  his  it.    Did  1  not  tell  ^w_ey)J"  sajd 

eorpt,  a  French  cavalrv  officer  sliot     Miits ,  inlerrupting  idp,  wiQi  a<< 

him  with  his  pistol  right  tkrot^k  the  clear  and  dirttiui-t  a  tone  of  voice  as 
heart!  Tlie  whole  family,  with  hII  ahi-  ev>>r  had  in  her  life.  1  felt  con- 
tbeir  acquaintance,  wet«  untrttcnlily  founded.  Hnd  tiie  BBaatpMncd  opera- 
shocked  at  the  news— almost petri-  lioiiot'ilieiiewslbrMiglftWenaoleto 
fied  with  amazement  al^e  atranee  diwolrc  the  spell  whMitd  wither- 
corrobomtion  of  Mlsa^^^^^'aprodic-  «d  her  meptnt  enarglcapwid  nlTDrd 
tion.  How  to  communlcata  h  to  the  promise  of  her  tmtoratiayid  health? 
poor  eulTererwssiioWa  serious  ques-  Hmthe  reader  evfir  WMcfced  a  can- 
tion,  or  whether  to  commuAieate  it  die  whieJ)  ts  fllekerli^t  as^xpiriug 
at  all  at  present 't  The  ftunlly  at  last,  in  its  sorkel,  RiRMtnly  rtiMt  up  into 
considermg  that  it  wmiM  be  w^^-  tin  iuKtantaneouB  brilltMMAiiil  tlien 
d68ble  in  them  any  ImMr  to  with-  he  utierlv  extbiguMiedlLMoaQ  enw 

hold  the  iutelligence,-iiitnMed  the     it  n-a*  thus  wMt-poor  Hlks^ .  All 

painful  duty  to  me.    I  thepefewtc-  the  eTpiring' enetviee'efOter  soul 

paired  to  her  bedside  jdione;  in  the  were  sud<kulyrollevifi|i4%  receive 

eveniu  of  the  day  on  wUdi  Ike  ki-  ibln  rorrobomVioBOf  ht«j  vision— if 

ter  haa  been  received;  that  evening;  »ui-h  it  mny  be  called — and  then  she 

was  the  last  of  her  life  I  I  sat  down  woald, 

In  my  ueual  place  beside  her,  and  „  rj^'Vfi^dloSfi. 

her  puisB,  countenance,  breadilng,  p-J^-^-tffiffjBHc  ■ 

cold  etftremicies— together  with  the  "  ^fl*WV"' 

iiici,  that  she  had  taken  no  nourtsb-  To  retan  t  AM'  luArtlrite,  In  %  &1- 

ment  whatever  since  she  had  been  WridfrdilNi;'*!  MMWHIl  the  iM- 

laid  on  her  bed— cooTlnced  me  tlud  ler.    iEBm  lUMj^MttMBkaed  crat 

tte  poor-girl's  sufferings  were  aooo  tod  nuM  ^jtMUtnAen  I  kw 

to  terminate.     1  ww  at  a  loss  for  a  'lanoIaaH."^  AfW  ift*M|  paaaek  1 

length  of  time  how  to  break  the  op-  Otclaimed— "  God  be  pniMCl,  Bif 

presoive  silence.    Observh^,  hon^  dWP  TtM'-i'M^  ml^i  mbaw  bwa 

aver,  her  fadine  eyes  fixed  on  k  I  'gUrWVaiXtTVlHrMBd  Mwa  ao 

determined,  aslt  were  acddemalfy,  AMM^lMtmiMtuf  • 

to  attract  them  to  the  fotal  letter  'JU^MMnMUMM 

which  I  then  held  in  my  habd.     1  f  ill  III  mW  llWli1lil>ll|        ^  I 

lara  while  she  obaerred  It j  h«f  «y«  ■0^^»i^<iJt*Wfl^ggwoiiH  n 


middeoly  settled  on  ths  Mopla  no-  Mtawt  iaipiii*' Ml 
reaeted  seal,  and  the  sUl  OMMlid  "■i'%W*W*lg% 


fli  Img  iMiti'frii   Pwiiiig  bflr  hand    kkting  the  gratia  ■uffBrer's  che^ 
itt  aiiib  I  bMgiil  h«r  to  be  cal«,    nd  nKwth. 


Ite  apprpiiiiiiB  wo«i]d  m»om  dis*       "^  Anne !— lore !— darliog !— Don't 


apMtr.  Tou  know  me  ?"  She  groaned,  kiao- 
*  Oh  'oh  oh,  that  I  could  we^  W  her  forehead  repeaSedly.  Could 
Doctor  I**  Sho  whiapered  aomething  I  help  weeing  ?  All  who  had  enter- 
elBe»  bol  fauuidibljr.  I  put  my  ear  ed  were  Btandiog  around  the  bed, 
cloaa  to  her  mouth,  and  diatinguitb*  sobbing,  and  in  tears.  I  kept  mv 
ed  BOflMthing  like  Uie  words — **  I  am  fingers  at  the  wrist  of  the  dying  sut- 
-— 1  am — call  her — hush — *'  accom-  ferer;  but  could  not  feel  whether 
panied  irith  a  faint,  fluttering,  gur-  or  not  the  pulse  beat,  which,  hew- 
ing sound.  Alaa,  I  too  well  under-  c?er,  I  attriouted  to  my  own  agita- 
stood  it  I    With  much  trepidation  I  tion. 

ordered  the  nurse  to  summon  tlie  "Speak — speak — my  darling  Anne! 

funily  into  the  room  instantly.    Her  speak  to  me ;  I  am  your  poor  sister 

sister  Jane  was  the  first  that  entered,  Jane!"  sobbed  the  agonized  girl,  con- 

her  area  swollen  with  weeping  and  tinning  fondlv  kissmg  her  sister's 

aeemmgly  half  suffocated  with  th^  cold  lips  ana  forehead.    She  sud- 

effbrt  to  conceal  her  emotions.  denly  started— exclaimed,  **  Oh,  God, 

**  Oh,  my  darling,  precious,  pre-  she's   dead  r  and  sunk    instantlir 

doua  skter  Anne  V^  she  sobbed,  and  senseless  on  the  floor.    Alas,  alas,  it 

Imelt  down  at  the  bedside,  flinging  was  too  true;  my  sweet  and  broken- 

her  anna  round  her  Meter's  necic-*-  hearted  patient  was  no  more ! 


THE  NOTBL«>A  SATIRE* 

One  night  tlie  Poet— (for  in  these  dull  times. 

Each  fool  beeomea  a  poet  when  he  rhymesV- 

Faaatad  hia  friend,  yet  gave  no  feast  more  one 

Than  plafai  bott'd  beef,  a  padding,  and  oldidne. 

hk  gentle  ceBverae  pass'd  the  hours  awajr, 

Kinaa  mix'd  wklh  mrouse,  and  politics  widi  hay; 

Eaim  in  soft  dydr  luzurioualy  reclined, 

Euh  ]deaaod  with  each,  and  every  care  resign'd ; 

Sln»g  and  more  atrong  the  stream  of  friendship  flovi^d ; 

Bright  ud  Esore  bric^t  their  wit  and  glances  glow'd, 

nil  the  pleaaed  Squire  on  many  a  mingled  pile 

Of  tidea  and  atatntea  cast  a|Mproving  smile— 

On  Bowlaa  and  Blaekstone  nx'd  his  softest  looks, 

Aad,  though  the  scene  waa  Suffolk,  talk'd  of  books. 

THE  SQUIRE. 

Thank  Heaven,  which  many  comforts  round  me  placed. 

Gave  healUi,  eaae,  freedom,  and  denied  me  taste — 

No  critic  I,  discerning  or  severe. 

To  find  a  beauty  there,  a  blemish  here ; 

One  equal  rapture  fills  me  as  I  stray 

Through  Scotfs  bright  song,  or  Shiel's  uproarious  play— 

I  own  each  fancy  fine,  each  image  just, 

And  read  Lei^  Hunt  himself— without  disgust  I 

POET. 

Ah!  Meat  your  fate,  who  thus  a  charm  can  find 
When  soom  and  anger  vex  another's  mind ; 
Whoae  apeU4>ound  evea,  with  Oberon's  plant  o'erspread, 
See  aasae  or  beauty  m  an  asa's  head; 
Whoae  cheasic  mfaid,  bv  reason  unoontroll'd, 
£tm  turn  the  droea  of  ouhieaa  into  gold. 
Aka  I  soaae  deason,  when /read,  preakiee,  ■ 
Reveala  each  fimlt,  and  «v«ry  btan^tj  \&Ak%\ 
INda  hHoi  pathoa  In  ettck  wnlmw 'wVVaft^ 
And  vulgnr  folly  flaunt  Vu  %^arjf  ^^»% 
rot,  xxvm.  wo.  clzxu.  ^  ^ 
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Bards  bold  and  true  no  more' Micarti  «•  fcad 
To  stir  our  hettptf  **  «i  *i>lfli  »'lrtateii<V  agiwij^tTtM^^ 
But  lond-tdngued  nonsemo  iNdtM'M  tmgMilNik^^ 
And  impious  w«daiOM  gMyrels  fn  her  tnitS^       ^ "  •  ^ 
Creation's  glories  fill  the  too)  of  Ball,  -     :*<> 

And  Milton^s  muse  awakes  ad Cox'ft  can,  <'  •<'' 

Bceotian  owls  round  hell's  vast  confines  cfo«k>     " ' ' 
And  Satan  dies— oi'ercone  hy  Oumniery^  ibiqI^  " 

SQUIRB.  '  ' 

These  I  disclaim ;  with  scorn  I  tam  awaif  l 

From  each  dull  driTcller^s  saacthnonioiM  tajr,         > 
Whose  pompous  rhymes  Religion's  self  degracls^  - 
Make  Prayer  a  farce,  and  Ple^  *  tmde^ 
Yet  surely  genius  in  our  land  is  strong, 
Though  now  no  longer  it  breaks  forth  in  song— 
To  other  themes  our  bards  have  tDm*d  their  might; 
And,  lo !  the  Norel  rises  on  tiie  sight. 

POET. 

Granted,  that  some  remafai,  whose  muse  of  firs^ 
Though  wing'd  no  longer,  stQl  escapes  the  ndrei 
Whose  Peeasus  no  more  in  Cloudlmid  riows. 
But  drags  Life's  chariot  through  the  reums  of  proae; 
Yet  fiery  still,  scarce  half  subdued  to  earfli, 
Th*  ethereal  courser  shews  a  heav'nly  birth. 
But,  lo !  what  creatures  follow  in  Iheir  track ! 
What  tottering  limbs  beln^  each  long-ear'd  hack! 
What  hideous  discord  marks  each  jocund  bray. 
As  with  vein  toil  they  labour  to  be  gay  I 

sauiRB. 
Oh,  hard  to  please !  to  wif  s  best  fladiea  blind  f 
Do  force  ana  humour  fail  to  soothe  yoar  mind  ? 
Does  Fashion's  self  describe  her  glittering  train. 
And  ope  the  secrets  of  her  halls  In  vain  f 
(yRD  higli-bom  damsels  write,  yet  fail  to  please. 
Nor  letter'd  lords  your  critic  rage  appease  f 
Can  titled  Morgan  unrequited  teU, 
How  princes  tiuk,  how  wisely,  and  how  well  ? 

POBT. 

Titled  indeed !  Miladi  shews  her  skill 
In  wondrous  wit,  and  sense  more  wondrous  stllK^ 
Travels  or  Tales,  whiche'erengitte  her  miad, 
Shew  the  same  spirit  and  deep  wought  combined, 
The  virtuous  wish,  the  pure  and  patriot  hearty 
And  the  meek  woman's  uAaBsnmm|[^pait.  '•  ^^ 

All  these  she  shews;  and  flaunts  bCTOf^  oor  efSI^^'' 
A  thing  to  elevate,  instruct  surprise,  • ' " 

The  soul  of  whim,  too  meteor-luce  to  fix,  *  ' 

The  chief  in  fashion,  and  In  politics.  ^' 

Yet  strong  suspicions  oft  unoidden  rise. 
That  the  fair  lady  is  more  fair  than  wise. 
That  fancy  still  in  all  her  statements  blends. 
But  revels  chiefly  in  her  list  of  Mends,— 
That  the  dear  dukes  of  whom  she  fondly  slngi   '  ' 
Owe  rank  and  title  to  Utopian  kings,—- 
That  her  Romances  scarce  her  hm  outdo,         '"  ' 
And  that  lier  facts  are  all  Romances  too.-^  ' 

And  fashion  ? — Are  there  two  of  all  the  tribe         ' ' 
Of  would-be  wits,  who  know  what  thcj  describe  f-^ 
Lo !  the  fair  laundress,  petcVd  Vn^A^  ^  GUes^ 
Paints  to  one  dimple  how  t^e  CcraEftMa  fcmV^\     ^ 


«u  - 
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FootmoEi  discharffed  dnw  sttttoismen  out  of  pUM  i 
And  cooks  first  inllag6,and  Aen  paint  his  Grioe. 
And  Love,  yousg  LoTe»  thou  univorsal  thetne 
0*er  fashion's  smbblen  first,  last,  best,  sopreme ! 
Whether  in  Grosvenor  Square  tliou  talml  thy  rise. 
Where  Weipperf  s  maddening  bow  resisiteM  flies, 
Or  in  the  country's  sentimental  shades 
Attack*Bt  patrician  youths  and  noble  maids, 
Th^  fate's  the  same,  unceasing  doom'd  to  slny 
'Mid  ball  and  rout^  drunfi,  opera,  park,  and  play : 
The  scoundrel  friend  decdres,  the  uncle  dies. 
Pure,  happy  scenes  to  bless  each  charmer  rise; 
And  thou,  immortal  Love  I  so  strong  tiiy  root, 
Surviv'st  a  duel  and  a  Chancery  suit  I 
Then  flows  such  wealth  as  Lowther  never  knew. 
Then  ope  the  stores  of  Stafford  and  Buccleuch ; 
Then  shirtless  scribes  bestow  whole  counties*  rents, . 
Exhaust  the  mint,  and  rob  the  four  per  cents,— 
And  senseless  heroes  thus  our  praise  secure-^ 
Their  lordships  may  be  fools,  but  shan't  be  poor. 
And  oh !  what  language  marks  each  titled  dame. 
How  high  each  lord  ranks  Lindley  Murra/s  fame! 
Indicant  wit  on  prudish  grammar  frowns. 
While  singular  verbs  coquette  with  plural  nouns, 
And  Ton  exults  in  similes  like  these, 
"  As  fine  as  tenpence,"  and  **  as  thick  as  pease/* 
Proverbs  from  loveliest  lips  unnumbered  fly. 
And  Lieven's  self  "  has  other  fish  to  fiy.*' 
Austria's  gay  princess  who  so  blind  as  miss 
In  '<  dat,  mi  lor*,  mit,  vat,  madear,  and  dis  ?*** 
Such  foreign  graces  every  heart  must  melt— - 
Alas !  they^re  only  foreign  while  tiiey're  spelt 

SQUIRE. 

What  only  while  they're  spelt  ?-^h  wise  and  sage  I* 
Why,  real  French  fills  halt  of  every  page— 

POBT. 

And  why  ? — You  can't  suppose  that  English  wives 
Talk  such  a  piebald  babel  all  their  lives ; 
That  EnjB^lish  daughters  spoil  their  native  grace 
With  gnn,  and  exclamation,  and  grimace ; 
End  with  bad  English  what  worse  French  began. 
And  speak  upon  the  Hamiltonian  plan- 
That  English  sons  in  every  sentence  shew 
Italian,  French,  and  EngUsh  in  a  row ; 
Swear  with  Dutch  boors,  or  drink  with  Spanish  friars^ 
Poor  polyglott  editions  of  their  sires. 
Believe  it  not;  pure  English  undefiled, 
Such  as  of  old  was  spoke  when  Wortley  smiled. 
Such  still  is  spoke — and  surely  far  more  dear 
Is  good  plain  English  to  an  English  ear, 
Tliau  lisp'd*out  pnrases  stol'n  from  everv  clime, 
And  strangely  alter'd — to  conceal  the  crime* 

SOUIRB* 

Yet,  without  French,  how  dull  the  page  would  lookj 
Must  no  Italics  mark  when  speaks  a  Duke  ?^ 
Must  peers  and  beauties  flirt  in  common  print ; 
And  no  small  letters  aid  a  statesman's  hint  ? 

POST. 

Yes !  let  them  write ;  let  cooV  wid  fWMJKwfBi  wxwi\% 
Let  Coibum  or  MinetTa  {fi\ni  i)^«in  a^\ 
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Iflively  Betty  iali«l)ot>kt«itff«r,>  j',ia  ■' .•nwiil 
To  Lady  Jane,  whai  TliomHisI^ba  to  htr  i  .  •  e^viO 
If  the  old  Earl'»  Uie  coacliman  m  disguise,  -  <ii<m; 
And  if  the  Ducbuss  Dolly'a  place  supplies  j .  , ,,  ^^ 
If  John,  eoDDblcU,  liolds  a  lu){^b  debaucli.  ..  .„  ,^ 
And  brsaks  tlie  buid  of  Pri^iau  sad  Ibe  Kalcf)*  ^^ 
What  is't  lo  me  ?  Tlie  tale's  a  pleasing  lnle,_ 
And  murderine  oaiure  utarcti  deserves  tlie  jidl.  „fg 
FIouriHh  je  vuleor  diiveliingB  of  tlie  rain,  ,  ,,|// 
The  fiU'd  with  folly,  and  the  void  of  hriuu !  ,  ^uj 
Ye  Tales  of  Ton  shine  on  for  countless  yearBt  .,  ,tj 
Proud  of  your  idiot  squirea  and  witless  peer*  F  ,  ,,'f. 
Tales  of  High  Life,  iu  endlesB  beauty  bloom  ,.  „/ 
Mirrors  of  grandeur  in  the  butler's  room !  ,  1,1 
And  ye,  in  senantii'  liall  for  aye  be  seen,  .   ,.n 

Obscure  Blue  Stockings,  Darcnels,  and  D'ErblaffJ/ 
Yet  Sympalliy  her  gentle  woes  may  add,  ,  n 

AVliere  sorry  auiliors  made  their  readers  sad ; .  ,,,)|  | 
The  thoughtful  student  well  may  sigh  to  koDT  rxtl 
Tliat  mortal  dulness  ever  sank  »a  lo»';  i-  .titi 

The  pensive  l«ar  may  innocently  fall  .,,^ 

On  scenes  where  simple  Folly  rules  o'er  all.-r?..  ,(l 
Not  so,  when  Ribaldry,  'neath  Fiction's  niune,  „  ,<  it 
Shews  equal  dulness  with  a  deadlier  aim ;  ,,.  ni 
Paints  not  Almack's  to  bid  the  kitilien  stare, ,  ,  11 
Nor  fills  the  pantry  with  St  Jiunes's  air ;  .  1,,,, 
But  soars  to  crime,  and  titrives  to  gain  the  art|,  ^,jj 
To  «ap  the  morals  and  corrupt  the  heart.—  ,  ,  ji^^H 
See  where  Ecartfi'a  prurient  scenes  betray  ,,  ,,(j^ 
The  madd'ning  reign  of  beauty  and  of  play;  .  ■„„  } 
Seeming  to  guard  agaioKt  the  bait  they  tbxoWk.,  1  .,1 
Seemiiig  to  hide  what  most  tbey  mean  to  shoWr,..,i  II 
Tempting,  like  Spartan  maids,  by  half  reveaJin^,  '  ; 
And  tempting  more,  perhaps,  by  half  concealing^,,); 
Where'er  we  more,  some  yieldmg  beauty  woo(^,,  ij 
Rich  in  the  sensual  graces  of  the  stews;  'i1i„t 

While  warm  descriptions  every  charm  defioeH.i  |,,j. 
And  all  the  brotliel  breathes  from  every  lino.  ,iun<^ 
Nor  pass  the  Rou^  in  this  list  of  ^bame,  , .,  ),„/ 

Whose  equal  faults  an  equal  scorn  may  claitft-piij-j 
Where  Drury  Laue  her  morals  deigns  to  tea,cli,.,j,  | 
And  Covent  Garden  yields  her  How'rs  of  fipeeqbj^,, 
Wliere  heroes,  witty,  graceful,  gay,  polite,  ,  !>„/ 
Act  like  Count  Fathom,  and  like  Egnn  nrilcj*  ,,(j 
Describe  such  scenes  as  Harriet  might  disgnu»i^,  // 
Or  call  a  blush  on  pimpled  Hazlitt's  face ,'  f^^,\ 

Ingenious  authors  i  who  so  closely  shape 


e  betwixt  seduction  and  a  i 


'P^u 


That  wondering  readers  catch  the  pleasmg  hf>g^,j'^ 
To  see  your  heroes  danglinc  from  a  rope,  ,,  1  ,„j-^ 
Think  ye  the  "  morals"  ye  drawl  forth  at  last,  ' 
Shall  shield,  like  penitence,  your  actions  poyt;  ,j„,^ 
Even  Ihftugh  your  rake,  by  one  unchanging  fl^lfjt^i  | 
Is  tamed  and  married  to  a  flirl  or  fool  f  ,.^  ,.,y 

Or,  harder  fate,  if  harder  fate  you  know,        i  Ji,i»  I 
Dies  e'er  his  pen  has  traced  the  Inst  huge  P'3  fp, .  i 
Think  ye  two  ribald  volume*  are  forgiven, 
Provided  in  the  third  he  talks  of  heaven  ? 


•  TJu  ettmparlum  btrt  it  qpIt  tq  th*  '*  rifiiBr  W»_'W'<W-*^''^1* 
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'  M  As  if,  dull  roffues  I  our  acoru  ]fe  covld  assuage,  x- 

For  Berkelejrs  youth  hj  Zachjiry's  old  age.I 
Nature,  which  dl  thloM'riffht^ousI/'ordutJB,'. 
Gives  rascals  malice,  but  oenies  them  brafauir  ' 
So  to  some  puppy  fiird^irith  fear  and  spjlc^  '      ' 
She  gives  the  wish— without  the  ppwer-^to  bHe^ 
So  to  Sir  Roger,  scarce  released  trom  school,* 
She  gives  obsceneness^btit  prodalms  him  fbol. 

But  turn  we  now  where  other  scenes  invite. 

Where  sense  and  pathos,  wit  and  mirth,  ui^te. 

Lo,  in  some  dell,  tar  hid  amidst  tiie  wUd, 

In  virtae*B  sunshine,  blooms  the  cottage  child ; 

No  charm  she  borrows  from  appalling  deeds. 

No  spectres  rise,  no  dark-eyed  rival  bleeds;' '    '  : ' 

Yet  in  bleak  vale,  lone  moor,  or  heath-clad  hlD,  - 

The  awaken'd  heart  attends  and  loves  her  stUI* 

And  near  the  poor  man's  couch  what  thoughts  arbe 

'Mid  teai'ful  prayers,  as  yon  erey  Elder  dies! 

How  rock  and  cliff  resound  me  shepherd's  lays ! 

How  earth  seems  vocal  with  her  Maker's  praise  t 

Whether  with  Hannah  Lee  we  wander  slow, 

Tlirough  the  thick  midnight  and  the  drifting  snow ; 

Or  with  lone  Margaret  every  pang  endure. 

Which  makes  her  ovra  pure  heart  more  heavenly  pure ; 

In  smiles  or  tears,  in  storm  or  calm,  we  find. 

How  thrills  the  touch  of  Genius  through  the  mind  I 

And  Nature  holds  her  swav  as  Lockhart  tells. 

How  dark  the  grief  that  with  the  guilty  dwells ; 

How  various  passions  through  the  bosom  move, 

Daltou's  high  hope,  and  Ellen's  sinless  love* 

Creative  fancy  gives  a  lovelier  green 

To  Godstbwe's  glade ;  and  hallows  all  the  scene 

Where  Love's  low  whisper  sooth'd  their  wildest  feiurs^ 

Till  Joy  grew  voiceless  and  ilow'd  forth  in  tears. 

But  wherefore  Idly  thus  proceed  to  shew 

Where  wit,  truth,  nature,  mix  in  genial  glow  ? 

Gait's  humorous  pow'r,  Hogg's  tiue  to  nature  true» 

And  her  rich  pencil  who  Clan  Albin  drew  ? 

Smith — though  a  model  aeems  before  him  still. 

And  all  his  art  seems  imitative  skill, — 

Tliough  still  the  mimic  in  each  stmj  he  shews, 

Likci  Daty  **  majorln"  in  Bradwarmne's  clothes,-— 

Smith  yet  has  wit,  haar  humour,  fancy,  fire. 

And  what  the  devil  more  can  one  desire  ? 

De  Vere  and  t'other  Dromio— nice  Tremaine, 

Well-bred,  good  dressers,  sensible  and  vain ; 

Judges  of  wit,  teas,  books,  and  pantaloons. 

Are  "  spoons"  indeed,  but  then— they're  poUsh'd  ^  tpoona*** 

Yet  in  this  catalogue  of  glorious  names. 

From  Anastasius  Hope,  to  Damley  James, 

First,  best  of  all,  oh,  never  be  forgot— 

SQUIRE. 

Stop.    Nbt  a  single  word  of  Walter  Scott. 

I  listfen'd  long  impatient  for  a  close, 

But  still  one  name  and  then  another  rose ; 

I  Bigh'4,  cough'd,  yawn'd,  and  snored  in  very  spite-^ 

I've  had  a  peasant  sleep,  and  now-*good-night. 


»-Tbi«  Uodcheid  has  pubUsheA  a  ndvA  caWt^L  ^  T>wrtbi»  ^iS*KWBm'^!:^>8««"f\^ 
IRbM^aieibif  tiial  la  said  ths  better,  >.     • 
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Uakgabbt  Buknuim  «m  an  cc- 
phan.  Her  ppranu,  who  had  been 
the  pooreBt  people  m  the  paHah,  had 
died  when  stie  waa  a  mtre  child ;  and 
■atbey  bad  left  no  near  relaUvei,  there 
were  few  or  none  to  care  much  about 
the  deiolate  creature,  who  might  be 
well  said  to  have  been  left  friettdleai 
In  the  world.  True,  that  the  feeling 
of  charity  ia  Heldom  wboUf  wanting 
In  anj  heart ;  but  it  b  mnerallj  but 
•  cold  feeling  among  hard-workii^ 
folk,  towards  objecle  out  of  the  nai^ 
row  circle  of  their  own  family  affec- 
tions, and  Belfiahneaabaiareadr  and 
ttrong  excuse  in  necewitf.  There 
Menu,  indeed,  to  be  a  sort  of  chance 
in  the  lot  of  the  orphan  o&princ  of 
paupers.  On  tome  the  eje  of  Chria- 
tian  benevolence  falls  at  the  verj  first 
tnameot  ot  their  uttwmoat  deathu- 
tion— and  their  wo 


._       luAm,  ike  bKLbMB 

tnarfatred  fron  hwimtohoiwp  ^i 
WHB  the  poofct  tin  ike  camsMbe 
hMked  M  as  •«  eBeumhaac*  radiar 
than  a  help  in  anf  ftmily,  and  thoncht 
kvdlf  worth  her  bnad.  Sad  ,aad 
aiddj  aha  nt  «■  tha  bntea  herdii^ 
Oa  kln&  It  waa  mppaaed  that  ite 
waa  In  a  eoaamiptMn— and  im  the 
■hadov  rf  death  Manad  to  lla  « 
the  neglected  ctaatma^a  bee,  a  faa^ 
ins  aonathing  Uke  kvewaa  awali  — 
ed  towarda  her  in  tte  keait  ptj 
tar  wtaik  A»  ibawed  her 

hj  atiU  aUoMiiim  to  aU  b 

tadn  with  an  abaltir  beyand  lur 
Mrength.  Few  daabted  that  iha  ma 
'-■-,  Mid  U  waa  pUn  that  abe 
;ht  ao  heraalf j  fbr  the  Bifc^ 


tears  shed  over  their  parenta'  graves. 
They  are  taken  by  the  hands,  as  soon 
■s  their  hands  have  been  stretchedaut 
for  protection,  and  admitted  as  tin 
nmtea  into  households,  whoae  doots, 
had  their  fathers  and  mothers  been 
alive,  they  would  never  have  darken- 
ed. The  light  of  comfwt  foils  upon 
them  during  the  gloom  of  grief,  and 
attends  them  all  their  daya.  Olhnv, 
anin.are  overlotdied  atthe  first  fall  of 
anilction,  as  if  in  some  unaccountable 
fttalityitliewretcbednees  with  which 
all  have  become  familiar,  no  one  verj 
tenderly  pities ;  and  thus  the  ofphaa, 
reconciled  hereelf  to  the  exbeme 
hardships  of  her  condition,  Uvas  on 
uncheered  by  those  sympathies  out 
of  which  grow  both  fuippiness  and 
virtue,  and  yielding  by  degrees  to 
the  constant  pressure  of  her  let,  be- 
come* pow  In  spirit  as  in  estate,  and 
either  vegetates  like  .  an  almost 
worthless  weed  that  Ii  careleaaly 
trodden  on  by  every  foot,  or  If  b^ 
nature  bom  a  flower,  in  time  loaes 
her  lustre,  and  all  her  daya— not 
long— leads  the  life  not  so  much  of  a 
servant,  as  of  a  slave. 

Such,  till  she  was  twelre  jtan  old, 

had  been  the  fate  of  Margaret  BunK 

,  ude.     Of  a  slender  form  and  weak 

cmutitatioo,  she  had  never  been  tia\% 

^JM»«*  worJc;  and  thua  fren  om 


,inharir 
alw^a  read  mm*  tkan  other  e^M- 
ren,  who  wore  to*  haipj  to  remact 
often  on  the  Wort  of  itoHdigfain- 
whom  their  liapplnew  floweo^  ma 
BOW,  when  luuie  nvmittedt  .pel- 
dam  or  never  aut  of  kK  lMmd^,Bad 
In  lonely  plaoea,  whan  fiier«  ,waa 
n«  human  ear  to  haaikeTi,  did  tke 


mien  qwaklag  in  ■Btonl  f«an  aii  ^ 
gran,  DT  ai^^  to  betaelf  li^na 
and  paaluh      nit    Iter   hour, waa 

table  de<»eea  ef  PrMMBBcedoMwd 
tobeUdeo«»-and  Md  irith  alnfaat 
ineipiBhlegdll.  Aafiwhenelf— «1m 
waa  Innocent  as  die  Unnet  diet  wfBg 
baaide  bar  fat  the  hreon>,aitd  iano> 
centwBB  «ke  te  be  up  to  th^Jait  tbflhi 
biaga  of  her  tcIIrImm  heart,  'man 
the  snnaUne  EeU  ou  tlieU-avesof  her 
Wble,  the  orphan  seemed  to  see  in 
the  holy  woi'ilx,  brighteniue  through 
the  rawanee,  aiiaurances  of  forg' 


■  of  alUkprsius— smBllsina  indeed 
— jet  to  her  bumble  and  contrite  heart 
eil'eaitiiM  great — and  to  bo  pardon- 
ed anlytty  the  Interceseiou  of  Him 
who  died  for  un  on  Uic  tree.  Often, 
wben  douds  were  in  the  sky,  and 
Maflinean  covered  the  Booh,  Hope 
dtadawayf^oni  tbediscolouredpage  . 
■  and  the  lonely  creature  wept  and 
Botd>adow  the  duom  denounced  on 
all  who  ain,  and  repent  not — whether 


'fc 
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feared  to  die.  But  look  on  that  flower 
by  the  kill-side  patli,  withered,  as  it 
seems,  beyond  the  power  of  sun  and 
air,  and  dew  and  rain,  to  restore  it 
to  the  beauty  of  life.  Next  day,  you 
happen  to  return  to  the  place,  its 
leaves  are  of  a  dazzling  green,  its 
blossoms  of  a  dazzling  crimson,  and 
its  joyful  beauty  is  felt  over  all  the 
wilderness.  So  was  it  with  this  Or- 
phan. Nature,  as  if  kindling  towards 
her  in  sudden  love,  not  only  resto- 
red her  in  a  few  weeks  to  life — ^but 
to  perfect  health ;  and  erelong  she, 
whom  few  had  looked  at,  and  for 
whom  still  fewer  cared,  Avas  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  fairest  girl  in  all  the 
parish — and  the  most  beautiful  of 
any  while  she  continued  to  sit,  as  she 
had  always  done  from  very  child- 
hood, on  the  poor*  $  form  in  the  lobby 
of  the  kirk.  Such  a  face,  such  a 
figure,  and  such  a  manner,  in  one  so 
poorly  attired,  and  so  meanly  placed, 
attracted  the  eyes  of  the  young  La- 
dies in  the  Patron's  Gallery.  Mar- 
garet Bumside  was  taken  under  their 
especial  protection — sent  for  two 
years  to  a  superior  school,  where  she 
was  taught  all  thinj^  useful  for  per- 
sons In  tiumble  lif&— and  while  yet 
scarcely  fifteen,  returning  to  her  na^ 
tlvc  parish,  was  appointed  teacher  of 
a  small  school  of^her  own,  to  which 
were  sent  all  the  female  children 
that  could  be  spared  from  home, 
from  those  of  parents  poor  as  her 
own  had  been,  up  to  tnose  of  the 
farmers  and  small  proprietors,  who 
knew  the  blessings  of  a  good  educa- 
tion— and  that  without  it,  the  minis- 
ter may  preach  in  vain.  And  thus 
Margaret  Bumside  erew  and  blos- 
somed like  the  lily  of  the  field — and 
every  eye  blessed  her — and  she  drew 
her  1>reath  in  gratitude,  piety,  and 
peace. 

Thus  a  few  hapjiy  and  useful  years 
passed  by — and  it  was  forgotten  by 
all — but  herself^that  Margaret  Bum- 
side  was  an  orphan.  But  to  be  with- 
out one  near  and  dear  blood-relative 
in  all  the  world,  must  often,  even  to 
the  happy  heart  of  youthful  inno- 
cence, oe  more  than  a  pensive — 
a  painful  thought ;  and  therefore, 
though  Margaret  Burnside  was  al- 
ways cheerful  among  her  little  scho- 
lars, and  wore  a  sweet  smile  on  her 
face,  yet  in  the  retirement  of  her  own 
room  (a  prettr  parlour,  with  a  w\ii- 
^QW  Jo^ang  Into  a  fiower*g«rd«n,) 


and  on  her  walks  among  tlie  braes, 
her  mien  was  somewhat  melancholy, 
and  her  eyes  wore  that  touching  ex- 

Sression,  which  seems  doubtfully  to 
enote — ^neither  joy  nor  sadness^ 
but  a  habit  of  soul  which,  in  its  tran- 
quillity, still  partakes  of  tlie  moum- 
fxil,  as  if  memory  dwelt  often  on 
past  sorrows,  and  hope  scarcelv  ven^ 
tured  to  indulge  in  oreams  of  future 
repose.  That  profound  orphan-feel- 
ing embued  her  whole  character; 
and  sometimes  when  the  young  La- 
dies from  the  Castle  smiled  praises 
upon  her,  she  retired  in  unendura- 
ble gratitude  to  her  chamber — and 
wept. 

Among  the  friends  at  whose  houses 
she  visited  were  the  family  at  Mobr- 
side,  the  highest  hill-farm  in  the  pi^ 
rish,  and  on  which  her  father  had 
been  a  hind.  It  consisted  of  the  mas- 
ter, a  man  whose  head  was  grey,  bis 
son  and  daughter,  and  a  gruidchild, 
her  scholar,  whose  parents  were  dead. 
Gilbert  Adamson  had  long  beena  wi* 
dower — indeed  bis  wife  had  never 
been  in  the  parish,  but  had  died 
abroad.    He  had  been  a  soldier  in 
his  youth  and  prime  of  manhood; 
and  when  he  came  to  settle  at  Mooir- 
side,  he  had  been  looked  at  with  no 
very  friendly  eyes ;  for  evil  rumours 
of  his  character  had  preceded  his 
arrival  there— and  in  that  peaceful 
pastoral  parish,  far  removed  from  the 
world's  strife,  suspicions,  without  any 
good  reason  perhaps,  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  morality  and  reli- 
gion of  a  man,  who  had  seen  much 
foreign  service,  and  had  passed  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  wars.   It 
was  long  before  these   suspicions 
faded  aivay,  and  with  some  they  still 
existed  in  an  invincible  feeling  of  dis- 
like, or  even  aversion.  But  the  natural 
fierceness  and  ferocity  which,  as  these 
peaceful  dwellers  among  the  hills 
imagined,  had  at  first,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  control  them,  often  dan- 
gerously exhibited  themselves  in  fiery 
outbreaks,  advancing  age  had  gradu- 
ally subdued ;  Gilbert  Adamson  had 
grown  ahard-workingand  industrious 
man ;  affected,  if  he  followed  it  not  in 
sincerity,  even  an  austerely  religious 
life ;  and  as  he  possessed  more  than 
common  sagacity  and  intelligence,  he 
had  acquired  at  last,  if  not  won,  a 
certain  aacendeTk!C^\ft>>3Rfc'\wi>s9B>': 


he  wdB  now  on  ddttr  of  Ui«  kirk— 
and,  a>  Ar  most  unwilling  were  ob- 
liged to  acknowledge,  >jnit  stew&rii 
t<t  Ibe  poor.  His  grey  ibalrs  were  not 
hoDoured.  but  It  would  not  be  tou 
much  to  »ay  that  tber  were-  respect- 
ed  Kaof  who  had  d«ulited  bim  be- 
fore cune  to  think  l]ieyb»ddonehlin 
Iqjiutice,  and  sought  to  wipe  away 
tBMT  fault  br  regarding  him  with  n- 
tMm,  and  shewing  tbeusehea  will- 
ing to  interchange  nil  neisbbouj]]' 
kindnesses  and  senices  with  all  the 
fiunllf  at  Hoorside.  His  son,  though 
iwBiewhat  wild  and  unsteadv,  and 
h  addicted  to  the  fitscinatitig 


(0(4 
illharMracUlttMdJltldlMMIIniiL 

IK  MA  M«f  »tM  vijK^uana^' 

of  teiin-  ~Aiid  vnortflB  sfiirHninSiWtt 
U9;»iillghllM«iH'alg«^«<W 
tnonm^  loTfli  9n  Moenul)''nMtlv 
hA  fmSatiirii^  AgMcMMmiMtt 
Ati,  ind  oftod  df^^  tiwyihU-aMrf 
wlni  tttwiAnA  mherbiMrofill^  MtHiinl 
ti^ea  Lndoric  WM^ererlhte'laMllll 
and  uaar  a  Sabhcdi  he  waStsd' WMF 
her  to  die  Uik— d  «ie  ftrtUjr  ttaij<i> 
ther— and  ohm  bf  themMma  m' 
miles  along  the  moor--*  faretfotM 
of  perfect  luttehine,  whidi  nttmett 
upon  him  in  taia'  agoar  on  Ul'  &ftM^ 


putimes  of  flood  and  fleld,  often  so 
rolnous  to  tlie  sons  of  labour,  and 


"Ji.. 


nor  were  they,  A«»fa  vdl  W^rAy 
iikleMof  each  odiere  lore;  for  IM 
OTphaa'B  wh<de  heart  wta  fiU«<  ai 
idfafied  «  " 


without  Tltiating  the  whole  charac- 
ter, was  a  favourite  with  all  the 
parish.     Singularly  handsome,  and 

irith  manners  above  his  birth,  Ludo-  .  .. 

tIc  was  welcome  wherever  he  went,  biqjpji  school,  where  all  flyMblaHat 
both  with  yoimirand  old.  Nomerry>  her,  and  whwa  she  bad  been  ifeaaC 
_-... ■.,^?- ,. ^^     f„  ^^  g^  ^  ^  u,^^  ImbCMft 


Hofdah^.aoA  M 


making  could  deserve  the 


by  them  who  IM'VMeM 
her  from  the  penurythtt'  IcBhrwl 
soul,  and  of  wnoae  giildai^'botttq^ 


out  him,  and  at  all  meetings  for  the     creaturee,  by  them  who  \uA' 

display  of  feats  of  strength  and  Bgili-     '    "  ' —  '  " —-■—<■ 

tTiiar  and  wide,  through  more  cotm- 
nea  than  one,  he  was  the  champion, 
ffor  had  he  received  a  mean  educa- 
tion. All  that  the  parish  schoolmas- 
ter coi^teacli  he  knew;  andhavti^ 
iiaen  the  darling  companion  of  afi 
*^"  ~uitleinen's  sons  in  ''  "  "" 


the  genu     _  , 

the  nculties  of  his  mind  had  kept 
pace  with  theirs,  and  from  them 
bade 


d  caught,  too,  uncoDscIoualy,  that 
demeanour  so  far  superior  to  what 
could  have  Iteeu  expected  from  one 
in  bis  bumble  condition,  but  which, 
ft  the  same  time,  seemed  so  conge- 
idal  with  his  happy  nature,  aa  tolie 
readily  acknowledged  to  b«  one  of 
tta  original  gifts.  Of  his  sister,  Alice, 
It  Is  sufficient  to  say,  that  she  was 
the  bosom-friend  of  Margaret  Burn- 
side,  and  that  all  who  saw  their 
friendship  felt  that  it  was  just  The 
small  parentl  ess  grand-daughter  was 
also  dear  to  Margaret — more  than 
perhaps  her  heart  knew,  because 
that,  like  herself,  she  was  an  orphan. 
But  the  creature  was  also  a  merry 
and  a  madcap  child,  and  her  Freak- 
ish pranks,  and  playful  perverse* 
nesses,  as  she  tossed  her  «o1den  head 

f  in  imtameable  glee,  ana  went  dan- 
cingMad  sl^gii^,  like  a  bird  on  the 
bi^jha  of  a  tree,  all  day  longi  by 

aooia  amBogie   armpatfaiea  ennieW 


a«ea.t^lr^luM^ 

ber  e^M  «|««tt 

her  ear;  and  next  (o  that  puieiHtl 
mind  wUch  pasMlk  tU  upfeiWOJi 
ing;  and  conea  from  th»  M/omtM'M 
^  into  die  huinUe,lo«)y.ttd^M£ 
trha  heart,  was  to 'that  nphMb  d^r 
and  night, -wakhw-or  adeeH,'1ludH» 
btfiB^hergtadtude.  AM'^wabE 
doTlc  to  ber  wan  a  brotbat^  MtfiM 
more;  anamencredHthattfiliaMth 
by  wtiich  she  always  called  ber JiHMi 
and  was  so  called  la  retdM.'  ''W'M 
Ludovic,  who  had  a  sold  of  Srti  ma^ 
garet  was  dearer  fu- than' enr  lalMilit 
was  to  Ole  brMher  wbom^ilt'liM'Mtc 
oUce  of  ber  own  lif)^'  A«  ihMirbfeW 
•     *      OaiT 


BdiAt,  a  phurtem'  wW'it-MtpJiif". 
apSle  Mr'fkce  ^ever  fii»d4tl  !«»>. 
btndmlr  eye*i)nWi.«>1ffafrTHifal 
soi^ediW  dfattta  oiw  1^  'VM^ 
faintly  amlled'i  aatf  o^  bWMiialM* 
raldhlght; Men  lA'Ae  hMtaitf^M 
iriteep,-et7U£-MW  libiMbt;>«*0O«l 
oTtattef  llbMMt  Ik  Ml^aMi«1!' 
U;t«ertMih'padSB'  orLowt'ttH 
datkeiM  Hi  dttta  drtaaM  WJ^nritt 
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Bupi^raUtioii  of  troubled  fantasy,  or 
th^:  iuHpiratipu  of  the  prophetic  soul  I 
.  B'roin  what'sei^muigly  lutugnificant 
80ur<*es-r^au(I  by  nieaus  of  wliat  huui- 
LdQ  ijmtrumeut8<--uiay  this  lifers  best 
Iiappiness  be  diflfusedover  the  house- 
hoUU  of  indu.strious  meu !  Here  was 
the  or])Lan  daughter  of  forgotten  pau- 
pers, both  deacf  ere  she  could  speak ; 
herself,  during  all  her  mehmcholy 
childhood,  a  pauper  even  more  ensla- 
ved tlian  evor  they  had  been — one 
of  the  most  ueglectod  and  unvalued 
of  all  God*s  creatures — who,  had  she 
theu  died,  would  liave  been  buried  in 
some  nettled  nook  of  the  kirkyard, 
nor  her  grave  been  watered  almost  by 
one  biugle  tear — suddenly  brought 
out  from  the  cold  and  cruel  shade  in 
which  she  had  been  withering  away, 
by  the  interposition  of  jiuman  but 
anpclic  liands,  into  tlie  heaven's  most 

Kracious  sunshine,  where  all  at  once 
cr  beauty  blossomed  like  the  rose. 
She,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been 
even  begrudgingly  fed  on  the  poorest 
and  scantiest  fare,  by  Penury  ungrate- 
ful fur  all  her  weak  but  zealous  efforts 
to  please  by  doing  her  best,  in  sick- 
ness and  sorrow,  at  all  her  tasks,  in 
oi*  out  of  doors,  and  in  all  weathers, 
however  rough  and  severe— was  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  bein^,  and  pre- 
sided over,  tended,  and  mstructed 
many  little  ones,  far  far  happier  in 
tlieii*  chddhood  than  it  had  been  her 
lot  to  be,  and  all  groiving  up  beneath 
her  now  untroubled  eyes,  in  inno- 
cence, love,  and  joy  inspired  into 
their  hearts  by  her  their  youn^  and 
ha)ipy  benefactress.  Not  a  human 
dwelling  in  all  the  parisli,  that  had 
not  reason  to  be  tliankf ul  to  Marga- 
ret Buruside.  She  taught  them  to 
be  pleasant  in  their  manners,  neat  in 
their  ]MirsonK,  rational  in  their  minds, 
pure  in  tlieir  liearts.  and  industrious 
m  all  their  habits.  Rudeness^  coarse- 
U4*ss,  sulleuness,  all  angry  fU^andall 
idledispotjitious — tlu^.b<esettiug  vices 
and  bins  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
whose  lioine-educatiou  is  often  ,  ao 
luiseraUly,  and  almcfst .  ncceeearily 
ue-glected-^did  this  sweet  Teacher, 
by  the  divhie  uiilueuce  oi  meekiieas 
nei\M^  rudled,  and  tendei*ness  never 
rroubhMl,  iu  a  few  months  subdue 
aud  overcome— till  her  schooWoo^i, 
tuvery  day  in  the  week,  was,  in  ita 
cheerfulness,  sacred  as  a  &ibbath, 
Bod.muim^ired  from  mQXU  till  9\% 


with  the  hum  of  perpetual  happi- 
ness. .  The  effects  were  soon  felt  hi 
every  house.  All  floors  "were  ti^ien 
and  order  and  regularity  enlivened, 
every  hearth.  It  was  the  pride  of  her . 
scholars  to  get  their  own  little  gttr- 
deus  behina  their  parents'  huts  to 
bloom  like  that  of  uie  Brae — and  in 
imitation  of  that  flowery  porch,  to 
train  up  the  pretty  creepers  on  the 
wall.  In  the  kirkyard,  a  smiling 
group  every  Sabbath  forenoon  wait- 
ed for  her  at  the  gate — and  walked, 
with  her  at  their  head,  into  the  Hoiise 
of  God — a  beautiful  procession  to  all 
their  parents'  eyes — one  by  one  dropi^ 
pin^  away  into  their  own  seats,  as 
the  oand  moved  along  the  little  lobby, 
and  die  minister  sittmg  in  the  pulpit 
all  the  while,  looked  solemnly  down 
upon  the  fair  flock — the  shepnerd  of 
their  souls  I 

It  was  Sabbath,  but  Margaret  Bun^ 
side  was  not  in  the  kirk.  Tlie  con- 
gregation had  risen  to  join  in  prayef, 
wlien  the  great  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  woman,  apparelled  i&s 
for  the  house  of  worship,  but  ^vlld 
and  ghastly  in  her  face  and  eyes  as 
a  maniac  hunted  by  evil  spirits,  buret 
in  upon  the  service,  and,  with  up- 
lifted hands,  beseeclied  the  man  of 
God  to  forgive  her  irreverent  eiT- 
trance,  for  that  foulest  and  most  un- 
natural murder  had  been  done,  and 
tliat  her  own  eyes  had  seen  the  corpse 
of  Margaret  Bumside  lying  on  the 
moor  in  a  pool  of  blood  I  The  congre« 
gation  gave  one  groan,  and  then  an 
outcry  as  if  the  roof  of  the  kirk  had 
been  toppling  over  their  heads.  All 
cheeks  waxed  white,  women  faintedt 
and  the  firmest  heart  quaked  with 
terror  and  pity,  as  once  and  agdn  the 
affrighted  witness,  in  the  same  words, 
described  the  horrid  spectacle,  and 
then  rushed  out  into  tlie  open  air, 
followed  by  hundreds,  wno,  for 
some  minutes,  had  been  palsy-strick- 
en; and  now  the  kirkyard  was  all 
in  a  tumult  round  the  body  of  her 
who  lay  in  a  swoon.  In  the  midst 
of  that  dreadful  ferment,  there  were 
voices  crying  aloud  that  tlie  poor 
woman  was  mad,  and  that  such  nor* 
ror  could  not  be  beneath  the  sun; 
for  such  a  perpetration  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, and  first  heard  of  just  as 
tlie  prayers  of  his  people  were  about 
to  ascend  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies^ 
shocks  b^Vi^fei^  «&si  ^^>i^x.  >>3>aa^^ 
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iLerin^ofsornddretunofblood.  Ilie    iinB|n  niTin  timrllmrwiMiii  Ihriirt 


crowS  were  at  last  prevailed  on  by  tibe  H«>r-Hiquaiid 

tlieir  paetor  to  disperae^aud  ait  down  ber4ik»  Irotti  the  fiw^^iffcltr    oasT^y 

on  the  tomb-stonea,  and  water  being  aMe»  ftt  MemiHlf'bdOBgng  W'lte 

sprinkled  over  the  face  of  her  who  same  gang— with  UikUfcoM  is  iUk 

Mill  lay  in  that  mortal  twoon,  and  the  handa--4iiuf4iaked,  ana  oAan  T 

air  suffered  to  circulate  freely  round  en  in  their  hunger*  aa  m  te 

her,  she  again  opened  her  glassy  eyes,  of  loneaome  iMNiiea  they  4em 

and  raising  herself  on  her  elbow,  alni^  or  more  like  ibeif«da 

atared  on  tiie  multitude,  all  gathered  bemra»  with  atern  geatmi^  ^^'^ 

there  so  wan  and  silent  and  shriek-  up  froni  the  ditehea  on  the 

ed  out,  **  The  Day  of  Judgment  I  Tlie  aloroed  the  frightened  wobmb 

Day  of  Judgment  I"  chuoren  going  upon  ernuid^ 

The  aged  minister  raised  her  on  thankleaaly  jrecdved  pence  fima  Hw 

her  feet,  and  led  her  to  a  grave,  on  pomr  ?  One  of  them  muat  hav#  tooa 

.which  she  sat  down,  and  hid  her  the  murderer  1   ButtheB,  atai%1ka 

&ce  on  his  knees.  ^  O  tliat  I  should  whole  tide  of  aunpidkm  woQld  ael  !■ 

have  lived  to  see  the  day — but  dread-  upon  Ludovic^-ner  lover— lar 


ful  are  the  decrees  of  the  Most  High  darker  and  more  dreadfol  the  ftiH^ 

— and  she  whom  we  all  loved  luus  the  more  welcome  ia  it  to  the  Mn 

been  cruelly  murdered !    Carry  me  of  the  imagfaiation  when  ita  waiUffg 

with  you,  people,  and  I  will  shew  dreams  are  floating  in  blood  I 

.you  where  lies  her  corpse."  A  tall  figure  came  femaiA  ham 

**  Where—where  isLudovic  Adam-  the  perch,  and  all  waa  allettse^ 

son?"  cried  a  hoarse  voice  which  the  congregation  beheld  the  FM' 

none  there  had  ever  heard  before;  the  auipected  criminal  1    He 

and  all  eyes  were  turned  in  one  di-  atill  aa  a  tree  in  a  calm  diy/-» 

rection;   but  none  knew  who  had  limbs,  moved  not/iMndhIa  grey  I 

spoken,  and  all  again  was  husk  Then  waa  uncovered.    He  then  aMIi 

all  at  once  a  hundred  voices  repeat-  ant  hia  arm,  noC  in  aa  iintiinihg,  IMH 

ed  the  same  words,  '*  Where — vvhere  In  a  conunaBdinff  attitude,  aid  mm^ 

isLudovic  Adamson  ?"  and  there  was  edtoipeak;  but  hia  white llpa ^ul^pai^ 

.llo  reply.    Then,  indeed,  was  the  ed,  ana  hia  tongue  rafoaeaan  oAtflL 

kirkyard  in  an  angry  and  a  wrathful  At  last,  almoat  fieroely,  ha            * 

ferment,  and  men  looked  far  into  ^  Who  darea  denounce  my  i 

each  other's  eyes  for  confirmation  of  like  the  growling  thnnder, 

their   suspicions.     And  there   was  eried,  ^  Alt-4iUv— he  ia 

whisperiog  about  things,  that,  though  erl"    Some  said  thai  the  old  nMn 

in  themselves  light  as  air,  seemed  amiled;  butil  eouM  havelbneft  IMH 

now  charged  witn  hideous  import ;  a  convnlaion  of  the  f< 


and  then  arose  sacred  a]q[)ea]B  to  raged  nature's  wrunj^^mtaaid  wvMl- 

Heaven's   eternal  justice,  horridly  iag  ezpreaaion  of  mdafalj  tv  aMr 

mingled  witli  oaths  and  curses ;  and  how  a  father'a  lov*  brooka'thn  iiai^ 

all  tlie  crowd,  springing  to  their  feet,  ty  of  foolish  ftdeehood  and  ittfttftien, 

pronounced,  *^  that  no  other  but  he  Men,  women,  and  chihlrali'-^aM 

could  be  the  murderer."  whom  grM  and  horror  had  voc  mttda 

It  was  remembered  now,  that  for  heli^eafr— moved  sway  towatda  Ae 

montlis  past,  Margaret  Bumside  had  Moor— the  woman  wfeio  had  aaeto  An 

often  looked  melancholy— that  her  alahtleadii^  the  way— foraoiWlMr 

visits  had  been  less  frequent  to  Moor-  whole  strength  had  returned  in'  tar, 

sideband  one  person  in  the  crowd  mid  she  waa  drawn  nd  drivea  bylM 

said,  that  a  few  weeks  ago  she  had  hrreaittible  pasaiou  to  look  agafii  «C 

come  upon  them  suddenly  in  a  re-  what  had  almoat  deatroyed  her  JifedKu 

tired  place,  when  Margaret  was  weep-  ment    Mow  they  were  nftMea  IM& 

ing  bitterly,  and  Ludovic  tossing  his  the  klfk,  and  over  iorae  bratfMNW^ 

arms,  seemingly  in  wrath  and  dis-  attheedgeofaHEMnnaBomddialfeUte 

traction.    All  agreed  that  of  late  he  from  the  eommoii  foo^tiA;  JMwa 

had  led  a  disturbed  and  reckless  life  were  seen  diving  mid 

—and  tliat  something  dark  and  aus-  die  air,  and  a  raven  ' 

judous  bad  hung  about  him,  where-  ly  otftof  theeover% 

arer  ibe  iFen^  as  if  he  were  hasnnted  ftaiEf«ttetxaALWmB>ikt«DHA„ 
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BiillatthatCArrioii-ioiind.  The  guide 
«aid  sbudderiiiglyy  in  a  low  hurried 
voice,  **  See,  see — that  is  her  mantley" 
—and  there  indeed  Margaret  lay,  idl 
jn  a  heap,  maimed,  mangled,  mur- 
dered, wiUi  a  hundred  gasnes.    The 
corpse  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  baked 
in  frost,  and  was  embedded  in  coa- 
gulated blood.    Shreds  and  patches 
of  her  dress,  torn  away  from  ner  bo- 
.  Bom,be8trewed  the  busnes — for  many 
yards  round  about,  there  had  been 
the  trampliuff  of  feet,  and  a  long  lock 
ol  hair  that  had  been  torn  from  her 
temples,  with  the  dews  yet  unmelt- 
ed  on  it,  was  lying  upon  a  plant  of 
broom  a  little  way  from  the  corpse. 
The  first  to  lift  tiie  body  from  the 
horrid  bed  was  Gilbert  Adamson. 
lie  had  been  long  familiar  with  death 
in  all  its  ghastliness,  and  all  had  now 
looked  to  him — forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
murderer — to  perform  the  task  from 
which  they  recoiled  in  horror.  Rest- 
ing on  one  knee,  he  placed  the  corpse 
on  the  other-*and  who  could  have 
believed,  that  even  the  most  violent 
and  ci'uel  death  could  have  wrought 
such  a  cliange  on  a  face  once  so 
beautiful  I    All  was  distortion— and 
terrible  it  was  to  see  the  dim  glared 
eyes,  fixedly  open,  and  the  orbs  In- 
sensible to  the  strong  sun  that  smote 
her  face  white  as  snow  among  the 
streaks  as  if  left  by  bloody  fingers  I 
Her  throat  was  all  discoloured— and 
a  silk  handkerchief  twisted  into  a 
cord,  that  had  manifestly  been  used 
in  the  murder,  was  of  a  redder  hue 
tJian  when  it  had  veiled  her  breast 
No  one  knows  what  horror  his  eyes 
are  able  to  look  on,  till  they  are  tried. 
A  circle  of   stupified   gaaers   was 
drawn  by  a  horrid  fascination  closer 
and  closer  round  the  corpse— and 
women  stood  there  holding  children 
by  the  hands,  and  fainted  not,  but 
observed  the  sight,  and  shuddered 
without  shrieking,  and  stood  there 
all  dumb  as  ghosts.    But  tiie  body 
was  now  borne  along  by  many  hands 
-*«t  first  none  knew  in  what  direc- 
tion, till  many  voices  muttered,  **  To 
Moorside — to  Moorside" — and  in  an 
hour  it  was  laid  on  the  bed  in  which 
Margaret  Bumside  had  so  often  slept 
with  her  beloved  little  Ann  in  her 
bosom. 

The  hand  of  some  one  bad  thrown 
n  cloth  over  the  corpse.  The  room 
irat  ifiUed  with  peopWbul  iU  ttaibc 


powerandctpftcity  of  horror  hAd  been 
exhausted— and  the  silence  was  now 
almost  like  that  which  attends  a  na- 
tural death,  when  all  the  neighbours 
are  assembled  for  the  funeraL  Alice, 
vrith  little  Ann  beside  her,  kneeled 
at  the  bed,  nor  feared  to  lean  her 
head  close  to  the  covered  corpse- 
sobbing  out  syllables  that  shewed 
how  passionately  she  prayed — and 
that  she  and  her  little  niece— and, 
oh!  for  that  unhappy  father — ^were 
delivering  themselves  up  into  the 
hands  of  God.  That  father  knelt  not 
—neither  did  he  sit  down— nor  move 
*— nor  groan — ^but  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  oed,  with  arms  folded  almost 
sternly — and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  slieet,  in  which  there  seemed  to 
be  neither  ruth  nor  dread — ^but  only 
an  austere  composure,  which,  were 
it  indeed  but  resignation  to  that  dis- 
mal decree  of  Providence,  had  been 
most  sublime — but  who  can  see  into 
the  heart  of  a  man  either  righteous 
or  wicked,  and  know  what  may  be 
passing  tliere,  breathed   from   the 
gates  of  heaven  or  of  hell  I 

Soon  as  the  body  had  been  found, 
shepherds  and  herdsmen,  fleet  of  foot 
as  the  deer,  had  set  off  to  scour  the 
country  far  and  wide,  hill  and  glen, 
mountainandmoras8,moor  and  wood, 
for  the  murderer.  If  he  be  on  the  face 
df  the  earth,  and  not  self-plunged  In 
despairing  suicide  into  some  quag^ 
mire,  he  will  be  found, — ^for  all  the  po- 
pulation of  many  districts  are  now 
afoot,  and  precipices  are  clomb  till 
now  brushed  but  by  the  falcons.  A 
figure,  like  that  of  a  man,  is  seen  by 
some  of  the  hunters  from  a  hill  top, 
lying  among  the  stones  by  the  sloe 
of  a  solitary  loch.  They  separate, 
and  descend  upon  him,  and  then  ga^ 
thering  in,  they  oehold  the  man  whom 
they  seek,  Ludovic  Adamson,  the 
murderer. 

His  face  is  pale  and  haggard — yet 
flushed  as  if  by  a  fever  centred  in  his 
heart  That  is  no  dress  fit  for  the  Sab- 
bath-day—soiled  and  savaffe-lookiitf 
—and  giving  to  the  eyes  that  search 
an  assurance  of  ffuilt  He  starts  to 
his  feet,  as  they  think,  like  some  wild 
beast  surprised  In  his  lair,  and  ga- 
thering itself  up  to  fight  or  fly.  But- 
strange  enormity — a  Bible  is  in  his 
hand!  And  the  shepherd  who  first  . 
seized  him,  taking  the  book  out  oC  h&& 
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mau  shall  bis  blood  be  surely  shed." 
On  a  leaf  is  written,  in  her  owif  well- 
kn«wo  hand,  '*  The  gift  ^  Mamrot 
Bumside !"  Not  a  word  is  aafi  by 
his  captors— they  offer  no  needless 
violence — ^no  indiffBities--*-but  an- 
swer all  enquiries  or  surprise  and  as- 
tonishment (0 1  can  one  so  young  be 
so  hardened  in  wickedness  I)  by  a 
stern  silence,  and  upbraiding  eyes, 
that  like  daggers  must  stab  his  haut. 
At  last  he  walks  doggedly  and  sul* 
lenly  along,  and  refuses  to  speak-— 
yet  his  tread  is  firm — there  is  no 
want  of  composure  in  his  face^^now 
Uiat  the  first  passion  of  fear  or  anger 
.  has  left  it;  and  now  that  they  have 
the  murderer  in  their  clutch,  some 
beffui  almost  to  pity  him,  and  others 
to  believe,  or  at  least  to  hope,  that 
he  may  be  innocent  As  yet  they 
have  said  not  a  word  of  the  crime  of 
which  they  accuse  him*-but  let  him 
try  to  master  the  expression  of  his 
voice  and  his  eyes  as  he  may,  guilt  is 
in  those  stealthy  glances — guut  is  in 
those  reckless  tones — And  why  does 
he  seek  to  hide  his  right  hand  in  his 
bosom  ? — And  whatever  he  may  af- 
fect to  say — tliey  ask  him  not — most 
certainly  that  stain  on  his  shirt-col- 
lar is  blood.  But  now  .they  are  at 
Moorside. 

There  is  still  a  great  crowd  all 
round  about  tlie  house^n  the  gar- 
den— and  at  the  door — and  a  trouh 
bled  cry  announces  that  the  crimi- 
nal has  been  taken,  and  is  close  at 
hand.    His  father  meets  him  at  the 

Sate— and,  kneeling  down,  holds  .op 
is  clasped  hands,  and  says,  "  My 
son,  if  thou  art  guilty,  confess^  and 
die.'*  The  criminal  anflrily  waves 
his  father  aside,  and  walks  towards 
the  door.  *'  Fools  I  fools  I  what  mean 
ye  by  this?  What  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted ?  And  how  dare  ye  to  think 
me  the  criminal  ?  Am  I  like  a  mur- 
derer?"— *'  We  never  spoke  to  him  of 
the  murder — we  never  spoke  to  him 
of  the  murder !"  cried  one  of  the 
men  who  now  held  him  by  the  arm ; 
and  all  assembled  then  exclaimed, 
^'  Guilty,  guilty — that  one  word  will 
hang  him  T  O,  pity,  pity,  for  his  fa^ 
ther  and  poor  sister — this  will  breidc 
their  hearts !"  Appalled,  yet  firm  9i 
foot,  tlie  prisoner  forced  his  way  in- 
to the  house;  and  turnings  in  his 
oop/uaioD,  into  the  chamhcr  Wk  the 
leii^  there  he  beheld  the  .corMe  ^ 
tJte  aurdered  on  Uk9  bedMor  th% 


•heet  had  been  removed-*«i  TetMl 
laid  out,  and  dia^ired  and  daioW 
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ed  juat  aa  Bbfkhmihmaathimd 
inoor,in  the  aain^  mkdniwn  hteml 
death  I :()» long  !faiaapat.gianiirffliiir 
ahriek,  aa  if  «U-  hit:faaartitriiig»aif 
mice  had  bwal-HBid  tbob  dowikMI 
the  strong  ttan  on  the  AawUmtarfj 
.  One  trial  waa  past  whidi  nbi  hMoHfe 
-hardihood  could  rndiirri  hnglhwj 
and  yet  another,  aweiti  him  ibi 
these  he  will  bear  es'  lkeiMJpiilif» 
brave  have  often  bomcftheoHJ 
moat  searching  eye  shaU  nati 
quail  at  the  bar  or.on  the? 

They  lifted  the  atriokea 

. from  the  floor,  pkeed  him  inadniiii 
and  held  him  upri^V  «U1  to  Aeild 
.  revive  from  the  fit.  -"AAdheiaooBidid' 
revive;  for  heahh  flowed  dM  elLUP 
veins,  and  he  liad  lAie  atrengtli  lotf  Hi 
giant.  But  whm  hla  seoaea  iBU^m^ 
ed,  there  was  none  to  ipity  UnaiuMr 
the  shock  had  given  aaemiliriipf 
of  guilty  horror  to  all  his'looHif  aH||> 
like  a  man  walking  i* klBeloin«ada» 
the  temptatioft  of  !«onei'iMarilBb 
dream,  he  nsoved  with  fiini^efsii  tela 
wards  tiie  bed,  and  loolBiM|{iatitM 
corpse,  gobbled  in  hideoua  fiiiriitii^ 
and  then  wept  and  leredilr  MyBiHii 
a  distracted  woman  on  a  cklld.  ifllHKi 
he  stooped  down  aa  te'srUold^iiBf 
the  fsoe^  but  staggered  beckj  aAdjijiyii 
vering  his  eyes  with  fe^liWdBjiiUllflPo 
ed  suohe  oroan  aais  seniedMeiitlMM^ 
rending  vm  sinaer^s  brenltiw^hpif 
the  avenging .  Furies  ^mtB  upmuMmh 
in  his  dreams.  AU  who' heart  MplBil* 
that  he  waa  guiky-MiAd  tlieee  iNMli 
.  fieree  cry  thraugh  tlpemoiMMf/liiiAw* 
him  towch  thebqat^^andttf  Kr>giiwr 
murderer^  it  wiU'  ibkeedJi^iUtirter 
not,  LudoviCylo  touon  i^-  mtftim^  la^ 
said  his  fadier;  «<  UeedafreiU^filll* 
not,  for  thou  art  innbceitti'  ttii|i-eipr 
vage  though  now  tbeyiie,*wlRriMe^ 
were  proud  io  lie  thy  itiendh^iiftieir> 
they  will  believe  thee  gulhlesaiwfeii^ 
the  corpse  refuses  to  •bete^stflMMii 
against  thee--«nd  not  a^dMi^  IftiiiBl 
its  quiet  lieart  T'  But*  his  Mom^kpikkf* 
not «  woBd,  nor  did  he*a^em10lan«|Hi 
that  his  fadierhad  speken^ibntf  h«4itoff 
fered  himself  to  he>  led  ipMiirei^  t4v> 
wards  the'bed;*Oiie^m  bj^Mifc 
era.tofiJeUs-ihand  iMKi^jpABoei  li^lir- 
the  kMked<breaat^  wheivout^MillbANil 
nei>8  of  'the  «eeth*<AeBdieiA:>lMii(Aq5' 
andottt  of  the  swollen  nostrttfCilM' 
or  .<teeA  ^iWoMonm  vklily<ftirgrfj 
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dired  the  ■  sacred  M^  of  all  the 
ororrd  ia  tho  dreadful  ordeal; 
''.Wbat  body  is  this?  'tis  all  over 
blood  I**  said  the  prisoner,  looking 
with  an  idiot  vacancy  on  tlie  faces 
that  surrounded  him.  But  nov^  tlie 
sheitf  of  the  county  entered  the 
room,  alonfc  with  some  officers  of    throne..'  And  why  sliouM  any  rueful 
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was  leaa  weeping,  iees  sobbing,  than 
at  many  other  fimerals ;  for  as  sure 
as  Mercy  ruled  the  skies,  all  belie- 
ved that  she  was  tiiere — all  knew  it, 
just.as^if  die  gates  of  heaven  had 
opened  and  shewed  her  a  white- 
robed  spirit  at  the  right  hand  of  the 


justice— «nd  he  was  spared  any  far- 
ther shocks  from  that  old  saving  su- 
perstition. His  wrists  soon  after 
were  manacled.  These  were  all  the 
words  he  had  uttered  since  he  re- 
covered from  the  fit— and  he  seemed 
now  in  a  state  of  stupor. 

Ludovic  Adamson,  after  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  who  crowded 
against  him  from  many  unexpected 
quarters,  was  committed  that  very 
Sabbath  night  to  prison  on  a  charge 
of  murder.  On  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing, the  remains  of  Margaret  Bum- 
sloe  were  inten'ed.  All  the  parish 
were  at  tlie  funeral.  In  Scotland  it  is 
not  customary  for  females  to  join  in 
tlie  last  simple  ceremonies  of  death. 
But  in  tins  case  they  did ;  and  all  her 
scholars,  in  tiie  same  white  dresses 
in  which  they  used  to  walk  witli  her 
at  their  head  into  the  kirk  on  Sab- 
baths, followed  the  bier.  Alice  and 
little  Ann  were  there,  nearest  the 
coffin,  and  the  father  of  him  who  had 
wrought  all  this  woe  was  one  of  its 
supporters.  The  head  of  the  mur- 
dered girl  rested,  it  might  be  said, 
on  his  shoulder— but  none  can  know 
the  strength  which  God  gives  to  his 
servants — and  all  ]>resent  felt  for  him 
as  he  walked  steadily  under  that  dis- 
mal burden,  a  pity,  and  even  an  af« 
fection,  which  they  had  been  unable 
to  yield  to  him  ere  he  had  been  so 
sorely  tried.  The  Ladies  from  the 
Castle  were  among  the  other  mourn- 
ers, and  stood  by  the  open  grave. 
A  sunnier  day  had  never  shone  from 
heaven,  and  that  very  grave  itself  par- 
took of  the  brightness,  as  the  coffin, 
with  the  gilt  letters — **  Margaret 
Bumside — iVged  18" — ii-aa  let  down, 
and  in  the  darkness  below  disappear- 


lamentation  have  been  wailed  over 
the  senseless  dust !  But  on  the  way 
home  over  the  hills,  and  in  the  hush 
of  eveningbeside  their  hearths,  and  ia 
tlie  stillness  of  nieht  on  tlieir  beds- 
all — young  and  old — all  did  nothing 
but  weep  I 

For  weeks — such  was  the  pity,  grief» 
and  awe  inspired  by  this  portentous 
crime  and  lamentable  calamity,  that 
all  the  domestic  ongoings  in  all  the 
houses  far  and  wide,  were  melancho- 
ly and  mournful,  as  if  the  country  had 
been  fearing  a  visitation  of  the  plague. 
Sin,  it  was  felt,  had  brought  not  only 
sorrow  on  the  parish,  but  shame 
that  ages  would  not  wipe  away ;  and 
strangers,  as  they  travelled  through 
the  moor,  would  point  the  place 
where  the  foulest  murder  had  oeen 
committed  in  all  the  annals  of  crime. 
As  for  the  family  at  Moorside — the 
daughter  had  their  boundless  com- 
passion— though  no  eye  had  seen 
her  since  the  mneral ;  but  people,  in 
speaking  of  the  father,  would  still 
shake  their  heads,  and  put  their  fin- 
gers to  their  lips,  and  say  to  one 
another  in  whispers,  that  Gilbert 
Adamson  had  onc-e  been  a  bold,  bad 
man — that  his  religion,  in  spite  of  all 
his  repulsive  austerity,  wore  not  the 
aspect  of  truth — and  that  had  he 
held  a  stricter  and  a  stronger  hand 
on  the  errors  of  his  mif^uided  son, 
this  foul  deed  had  not  been  perpe- 
trated, nor  that  wretched  sinner's 
soul  given  to  perdition.  Yet  others 
had  gentler  and  humaner  thoughts. 
They  remembered  him  walking  along 
God-supported  beneath  the  oier — 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave— and 
feared  to  look  on  that  head — former- 
ly grizzled,  but  now  quite  grey — 
when  on  the  very  first  Sabbath  aher 


od.  No  flowers  were  sprmkled  there 

— nor  afterwards  phmted  on  the  turf  the  murder  he  took  his  place  in  the 

— vain  oAierings  of  unavailing  soYtow!  elder's  seat — and  was  able  to  stand 

But  in  tliat  nook— beside  the  bodies  up  along  with  the  rest  of  the  cougre- 

oC  her  poor  parents — hIic  w9»  left  for  gation,  when  the  minister  prayeufor 

tlve,  grass  to  grow  over  her,  as  over  peace  to  his  soul,  and  hoped  for  th(& 

the.  oUier  humble  dead — and  nothing  delivexwckc^  tsviX.  ^sli  *-^^(^\f»^'^  ^  \^^ssw 

bm^the  i-ery  simplest  headstone  wa»-  now  \'Stw|^  \Ti  \i«tA».    KVsw  K^m;^ 
placed  there,  with  n  sentence  from    went  «l\\  towA  ^^  ^^v^'^SS 
»criptur9  b«?oir  thf  nam#.    Thsre    xv<iid%^(ot  \>«^  is«^ V»V^«^  '^^^ 


aequtUedl 

Then  ^ 
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to  mind  tliAt  mkxla  of  Inr,  equity,  —for  no  pit}^  bn<I  an;'  one  Tor  mo  thu 
■nd  justice— that  eveir  man  luMler  to.  tliougli  Margaret  DurnBid«  Ibt 
BCCuntioD  of  crime  should  bo  held  boorc  me  a  uuirdered  corpse — ana 
innocenttillhelsprovedtobeguUtj.  r  bciiiTsc  whisper  came  to  my  rsr 
Nbj,  b  humsn  tribunal  mMtt  cos-  iii|tbg  me  lo  cunfcse — I  wcti  believe 
demn  him,  and  yet  might  he  itud  fmn  iio  Lumun  lips,  but  from  the 
ittted  before  the  trUrDual  of  God.  VtAvr  of  Lies,  who,  at  thai  hour,  ira« 
_Jier«  were  varioui  aecoiliita  of  anbred  to  leare  the  pit  tt>  eaanare 
thebdwrlounrftbeprlaeoer.  Soma  saj  eoul."  Such  wm  said  to  liare 
fdd  tliat  he  was  deeperBtelybardea-  bees  the  main  sense  of  what  he  ut- 
ed— others,  sunk  in  sullen  Bpatty  tared  in  the  presence  of  two  orthree 
and  indifference — and  one  or  two  who  iiad  formeriy  been  among  bis 
peraons  belonging  to  the  parish  who  moot  intimate  friendH,  nnd  ivhoknew 
bad  seen  him,declaredthathe  seem-  not,  on  leaving  lite  cell  and  comltiff 
ed  to  care  not  for  himself,  but  to  be  Into  the  open  air,  ^^-hetlleT  to  tb^S 
plumed  In  profound  melancholy  for  bim  innocent  or  guiltf.  Ah  long  aa 
thenteof  Margaret  BumBide,wuoBe  dier  lliouglit  thev  saw  hts  eye*  re- 
name he  voluntarilf  mentioned,  sad  garding  tliem,  and  Uiatthej  heard  his 
Uien  bowed  his  head  on  hit  knees  voice  speaking,  they  beliered  turn  in- 
and  wept  His  guilt  be  neither  ad-  nocent — but  when  the  expretaion  of 
rolttedat^tlnterview,nordenied—  the  tone  of  bi^  voice,  and  of  tbelot^ 
but  he  confessed  that  some  clrcum-  of  his  eye^ — which  tbej  had  fell  bA< 
stances  bore  hard  against  him — and  loi^d  to  innocence  —  died  away 
that  he  was  prepared  for  the  event  from  their  memory  —  tlien  arose 
ofhlsMal — condemnation  and  death.  agalnsC  him  the  atrung,  Etrange  cir- 
*But  if  you  are  not  guilty,  Ludovic,  CuiBBlanlinl  evidence,  which — wiae- 
wAo  can  be  the  murdererV  Not  the  ly  Ot  univiHelj— lawyerR  and  judges 
have  said  caanot  lie — and  thou,  In 
their  lienrta,  one  and  all  of  them  pro- 
nounced him  guilty. 

But  had  not  his  father  o^o  vlalt- 
ed  the  prisoner's  cell  1  Once — and 
ouce  only — for  in  obedience  to  hi* 
son's  passionate  prayer,  beseechlw 
him— if  there  were  any  mercy  left 
either  on  earth  or  heaven— naver 
more  to  enter  tliat  dungeon,  the  ml- 
sei-aMe  jiarent  Itod  not  again  entered 
tho  prison— but  lie  had  been  seen  one 
morning  at  danii,  by  one  who  knew 
]m  person,  walking  round  and  round 
tU<^  walls,  etariug  up  at  the  blocJi 
building  iu  dUtractiuu,  eepeclajly  at 
one  email  grated  window  in  Uic  nurth 
tower— and  it  is  most  probable  tlfut 
he  had  been  pacing  his  rounds  therti 
during  all  the  night.  Nobody  could 
conjecture,  however  dinJy,  wliat 
wan  lliQ  meaning  of  bis  bauisbment 
from  his  Hon'a  cell.  Gilbert  Adam- 
eou,  so  stem  to  others,  even  to  hia 
own  only  daughter,  had  been  always 
but  too  indulgent  to  lis  Ludovjc — 
and  had  ibat  lost  wretch's  ^uilt,  ao 
■exceeding  greal,  changed  hia  heart 
into  stone,  and  made  the  eisht  of  hi^ 
old  fatljer's  ffrey  hairs  hateful  to  hia 
eye*  ?  But  then  the  jailor,  who  bad 
\ieaiiVvm  VBrnXoTHvu— '\ieftewAi.\a^— 


slightest  shade  of  suspicion  has  fall- 
en on  any  otlier  person — and  did  not^ 
alas  !  the  body  bleed  when"^—  The 
unhappy  wretch  sprang  up  from  the 
bed.  It  was  said,  at  these  words,  and 
hurried  like  a  madman  back  and 
forward  along  the  stone-floor  of  his 
cell.  "  Yea — yea,"  at  last  he  cried, 
"  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  my  Mar- 
garet did  indeed  bleed,  when  they 
pressed  down  my  hand  on  her  cold 
bosom.  It  is  God's  Uuth  I"—"  God'a 
truth  ?"— "  Yea — God's  truth.  I  saw 
one  drop,  aud  then  another,  trickle 
towards  me — and  I  prared  t«  our  Sa* 
Tlour  to  wipe  them  off  before  other 
eyes  might  oehold  the  dreadful  wit- 
nesses against  me— but  at  thai  hour 
Heaven  was  most  unmerciful — for 
those  two  small  drops— as  all  of  you 
saw — soon  became  a  very  stream— 
and  all  her  face,  neck,  and  breast 
— you  taw  it  as  well  as  I  miserable 
^were  at  last  drenched  in  blood. 
Then  I  may  have  confessed  that  I 
was  guilty— did  I,  or  did  I  not,  con- 
fess It  ?  Tell  me— for  I  remember 
nothing  distinctly  ; — ^but  if  I  did— • 
tlie  judgment  of  offended  Heaven, 
tbea  punishing  me  for  my  sins,  liad 
made  me  woisa  than  mad— and  ao 
had  all  your  abhorrout  eyes— and, 
atei^_    if  I  jJid   coufesa,  it  was  the 
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and  wept  like  a  child^and  that  when 
he  unlocked  the  door  of  the  cell,  to 
let  the  old  man  out,  It  was  a  hard 
thing  to  tear  away  the  arms  and 
hanas  of  Ludovic  from  his  knees, 
while  the  father  sat  like  a  stone- 
image  on  the  bed,  and  kept  his  tear- 
less eyes  fixed  sternly  upon  the  wall, 
as  if  not  a  soul  had  been  present,  and 
he  himself  had  been  a  criminal  con- 
demned next  dav  to  die. 

TTie  father  had  obeyed,  religiously^ 
that  miserable  injunction,  and  from 
religion  it  seemed  that  he  had  found 
comfort  For  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
he  was  at  the  kirk — he  stood,  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  do  for  years,  at  the 
poor's-plate,and  returned  grave  salu- 
tations to  those  who  dropt  their  mite 
into  the  small  sacred  treasury — bis 
eves  calmly,  and  even  critically,  re- 
garded the  pastor  during  prayer  and 
sermon — and  his  deep  oass  voice 
was  hoard,  as  usual,  throueh  all  the 
house  of  God,  in  the  Psalms.  On 
week-days,  he  was  seen  by  passers- 
by  to  drive  his  flocks  a-field,  and  to 
overlook  his  sheep  on  the  hill  pas- 
tures, or  in  the  pinfold;  and  as  ft 
was  still  spring,  and  seed-time  had 
been  late  tliis  season,  he  was  obser- 
ved holding  the  plough,  as  of  yore— 
nor  had  his  skill  deserted  him — for 
the  furrows  were  as  straight  as  if 
drawn  by  a  rule  on  paper — and  soon 
bright  and  beautiful  was  the  braird 
on  all  the  low  lands  of  his  farm.  The 
Comforter  was  with  him,  and,  sorely 
as  he  had  been  tried,  his  heart  was 
not  yet  wholly  broken,  and  it  was 
believed  that,  for  years,  he  might  out- 
live the  blow  that  at  first  had  seemed 
more  than  a  mortal  man  might  bear 
and  be !  Yet  that  his  woe,  though 
hidden,  wscs  dismal,  all  erelong  knew, 
from  certain  tokens  that  intrenched 
his  face-^cheeks  shrunk  and  fallen, 
brow  not  so  much  furrowed  as  scar- 
red, eyes  quenched,  hair  thinner  and 
thinner  far,  as  if  he  himself  had  torn 
it  away  in  handfuls  during  the  soli- 
tude of  midnight — and  now  absolute- 
ly as  white  as  snow;  and  over  the 
whole  man  an  indescribable  ancienlr 
ness  far  beyond  his  years — though 
they  were  many,  and  most  of  them 
haabecn  passed  in  torrid  climes- 
all  shewed  how  grief  has  its  ago- 
nies as  destructive  as  those  of  guilt, 
and  those  the  most  wasting  when 
thev  work  in  the  heart,  and  in  the 
brain,  unrelmed  by  the  Bhedding  of 
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one  single  tear-^i'Wben  the  verv  soul 
turns  dry  as  dust,  and  life  is  impri- 
soned, rather  than  mingled,  in  the 
decaying — the  mouldering  frame  I 

Tlie  Day  of  Trial  came,  and  all  la- 
bour was  suspended  in  the  parish,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  mourning  fast.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  from  this  remote  dis- 
trict pourodT  into  the  circuit  town, 
and  besieged  the  court-house.  Horse- 
men were  in  readiness,  soon  as  the 
verdict  should  be  returned,  to  carry 
the  intelligence-— of  life  or  death — to 
dl  those  glens.  A  few  words  will  suf- 
fice to  tell  the  trial,  the  nature  of  the 
evidence,  and  its  issue.  The  prison- 
er, who  stood  at  the  bar,  in  black,  ap- 
peared— though  miserably  changed 
from  a  man  ofgreat  muscular  power 
and  activity,  a  magnificent  man,  into 
a  tall  thin  shadow — perfectly  unap- 
pfdled ;  but  in  a  face  so  white,  and 
wasted,  and  woe-begone,  the  most 
profound  physiognomist  could  read 
not  one  faintest  symptom  either  of 
hope  or  fear,  trembling  or  trust, 
guilt  or  innocence.  He  hardly  seem- 
ed to  belong  to  this  world,  and  stood 
fear^lly  and  ^astlily  conspicuous 
between  the  ofhcers  of  justice,  above 
all  the  crowd  that  devoured  him  with 
their  eyes,  all  leaning  towards  the  bar 
to  catch  the  first  sound  of  his  voice, 
when  to  the  indictment  he  should 
plead  "  Not  Guilty."  These  words  he 
did  utter,  in  a  hollow  voice  altoge- 
ther passionless,  and  then  was  sufi&r- 
ed  to  sit  down,  which  he  did  in  a  man- 
ner destitute  of  all  emotion.  Durinff 
all  the  many  long  hours  of  his  trial, 
he  never  moved  head,  limbs,  or  body, 
except  once,  when  he  drank  some  wap> 
ter,  which  he  had  not  asked  for,  but 
which  waa  given  to  him  by  a  friend. 
The  evidence  was  entirely  circum- 
stantial, and  consisted  of  a  few  damn- 
ing facts,  and  of  many  of  the  very 
slightest  sort,  which,  taken  siuffly, 
seemed  to  mean  nothing,  but  which, 
when  considered  all  together,  seem- 
ed to  mean  something  against  him — 
how  much  or  how  little,  there  were 
among  the  agitated  audience  many 
diffenng  opinions.  But  slight  as  they 
were,  either  singly  or  together,  they 
told  fearfully  against  the  prisoner, 
when  connectea  with  the  fatal  few 
which  no  ingenuity  could  ever  ex- 
plain avroY  \  wA  >\vw\^gx  Njfttt^vNs^ 
d\d  k\\  \X  i!W\\^  ^^,^V«^^\^^^^';sV 

aft  tbft  ipAftWJrfi^  wwsw^  ^«^ 


n 


Ipdn  Hid  wkiayv^  Atkmammd  w 
denote  that  Ibera  ven  htpMhoC  lib 
Mquittal— jM,  if  wcfc-Mgoi  «h<?ri' 
vert^  they  w«^  deadme*  bj  (I>e 
calm,  clev,  Ugicd  wldMN,  t»  the 
jiirr  by  Ifae  counael  fiir  tbft  on)wii, 
ma  dMtn^ed  hm  tbe  judge^s  timrgi; 
vbicb  amounlea  >bnMl  M  k  <t«ei»u- 
atratioB  of  guilt,  Md  ooncliidad  with 
K  cMifMaionduetohb  oMb  utd  eon- 
■deoce,  that  he  m,w  not  how  Uic- 
jarj  could  do  tbdr  dutj  to  Uieir 
Crutor,  and  their  feUow-cnstur 


th«a WM«aJiMtl«Mi*hMi)Mbu!^     k  naj-  MMi; laAlkfVH  tMM  «n4toM 
th«  aonrt.  Hid  a  tmrnmrnaimlimi  at     tjll  he  wu  on  tha  ff»y»n-pii>nMiBt 

Iriof,'  ml  ihi-fwvd^nnw  <b*«liMiK- 
of  ilie  lo(4i,  maniluul)-  at»«r  4M««i)[ 
Wn  wMlt(!il  Mid  IhMuwI  M  wjr.hi 
the  HHii.  A*  mOMliutt  of  tU».«lr«iik- 
fttance  a  cold  aLitiddM-nMl  Hmntf/b 
tliu  counr  but  nMitw  .  tM»,  ««' 
inilei-d  any  othei'  tioMnrnmn^JM 
all  tbo  e\id«nc«— ant  )tt>vA>w 
account  »f  Die  utpt^naK*'.  .■4M 
tlie  murdtretl  body  t!\)itbted  ^>*fcpi 
found  on  the  tnaos,  Or  vhtMrif- 
terwHicU  \hh\  on  U>e  l>«d-<-cK*«nM 
t'rom  the  priionM'  oae  gmau— flDc 
ft^h — or  tourh«!d  tlii'  iuipevtUllikW*' 

was  prmeil,  that  wbeu  wan'had-riii 
prison-— and  not  bofi>r« — Jnrtbttvg^ 
tatiou  tliDl  reigiu-d  o\er  uU  aakeoi- 
l)led  ill  the  iM>ro  ot  Maiu«idf-lh« 
dreadful  day,  had  twufouiMteill  ffuu 
those  arcuaittitied  lo  di^ul  miik  WK- 

eecl«d  crimiiiaic — thjei'»  waaaiGDtiAd 
I  hii  pot'ki't  a  ainall  FrntiA  ciibl 
watrJi,  and  nlso  a  )$old  lirourh,  vn  ich 
the  Ladi^a  of  the  Cqatle  had  >fi«tMi 
to  Margaipt  Buriutiikk. ,  ()n .^iww  Iw- 
injc  Udien  from  hini,  ha  hxd  fviilm)- 
thui^,  but  loultvd  a^linsi.  A  fue^^it 
torti  and  bloody  pnper,  tvdiclt  l|a4 
been  picked  iu>  iwar  the  hod]))  WW 
-  beiuhuth^BJwrliingf  tw 
.uwflRiii^.  al  tilt*  Wffiv 
yet  Ifgible  wan  uhaciuc,,  they  wmi- 
cd  ti>  expri?Kti  B  rt>jU''^i  lUal  itaf- 
l^etivould  iDKUi  hijii  tm  ihuAWu 
un  thai  SaUii'day  aft<!i'iu>uu  tliafiftn 
murdered.  The  wordt.  "  ^iawtr- 
dny" — "  meet  nm". — "  K>--i  tiiiw.''— 
vrcrc  not  indiitliiicl,  nud  l)rr  )Mfwi 
of  the  waoie  i^ualid 


a  deathlike  «UMice,  tdl  ^ea  were 
bent  on  a  deathlike  Image. 
,  It  had  appeared  in  evidence,  thiil 
tbe  murder  had  been  committed — 
itleaat  all  tbe  nahM.bigicted— for 
there  were  also  uwer-Brarks  of  atmn- 
flulation — with  a  bill-book,  aueb  lis 
loreaters  uae  in  lopping  tree»-'nud 
aeveral  witoesaea  Bwore  that  the 
blU-hook  which  was  ahewn  tliem, 
■tallied  with  blood,  and  with  hair 
■tickiog  on  the  baft — belonged  io 
tiUdovfc Adamson.  Itwaa^aogivpu 
la  evidence — thou^  aoma  doubts 
noted  on  the  nature  ot  the  protiHe 
wordi — that  on  that  day,  in  the  loom 
whb  the  corpee,  he  had  given-a  wild 
■nd  ioGoherent  denial  M  the  quei-  thau^^h  iIj 
tfon  then  put  to  bim  in  tbe  din. 
«  What  be  W  dona  with  the  bill- 
book  '("  Nobody  bad  aeen  it  in  his 
Ceadon  since  tbe  ^rtng  before— 
It  had  been  fotud,  afur  leveral 
week*'  •earch,  in  a  hag  In  the  nioss. 
In  tbe  direction  that  he  would  have 
mo«t  probably  taken~~bad  he  bneii 
the  murderer — when  flying  from  iliu 
fpot  to  the  loch  where  he  was  xi-i- 
Md>  The  ihoes  which  he  hs^l  nu 
when  taken,  fitted  the  foot-marks  on 
the  ground,  not  far  A\>m  the  place  of 
the  murder,  but  not  so  perfectlv  an 
pother  pair  which  were  foun'i  in 

the  bouse.    But  that  other  pair,  it     

WBi  proved,  belonged  to  the  old  inaii;  and 
and  therefore  the  correapondenci'  be-  hilkitle 
tween  tbe  fool-marks  and  the  pri- 
ioner'a  ahoee,  though  not  perfecl, 
waa  a  ciixumstance  of  much  auapi- 
don.  But  a  far  stronger  EkW  tn  liiiB 
/ttrt  of  the  evidence,  wia  awuu  tu 
^fnfsM  tfw  priaoner.  .Ilun^  llier)' 
i^u  DO  blood  on  .bia  tlmr-  "■'— ■ 
~        ■        '    l.bh   Wan 


with  K< 


fnuud  HI  II  ilf-utviT  in  hi> 
bfiiriiuia  at  Mouvfidi-.  Ii  wm  f^ 
ved  iliai  he  liad  lieeu.dcuikuiK  WMi 
some  dissoUu«  |trrfious->-]iuflciier" 
auil  the  like—ill  a  piildic-hoiur  i\t  a 
neiirhUouriLiir  [liivi-li  nil  Niniulay.  till 


left  them  ii 


Tlir 


.ifilit. 


Wlievc 

tlie  Saloriliiy  :i 
cotJdgit''  w>  ■'■ 
w]ien,  uouuL.  i!, 
l.im*^f,J,.. ,-:.-. 

ovtomutU'i,   ■ 
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1ft0  Un  r  and  immediatelr  relapsed 
kjg^  m  mm  0i  BMrtid  abetnictiaiL 

jpiMt  Jlini^  wiilch  his  ^miniiel  lud 
flirtvea  to  oxplaia  «wfty.  That  most 
Jloqweiil  poraoa  dvrelt  vr\ih  aflectii^ 
itonoBinitoii  the  wiekedoewof  put- 
ting inyevil  eoBBtmetion  on  die  dis- 
Iraleiedr  beliaTioiir  of  tiie  wretched 
mail  when  brought  without  warning 
opoB  Ihe  sudden  sight  of  the  man- 
gled eorpse  of  the  beautiful  girl,  whom 
all  allowed  he  had  most  passionately 
and  teaderlr  loved ;  and  he  strove  to 
proYO — as  he  did  prove  to  the  con- 
viction of  many—tnat  such  bebavi- 
our  waa  incoinpatible  with  such  ffuilt, 
and  almost  of  itself  establishea  his 
Innocence.  All  that  was  sworn  to 
against  him,  as  having  passed  in  that 
dreadful  room,  was  in  truth ybr  lihn 
— ^unless  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
best  and  of  the  worst  of  human  na- 
ture were  not,  as  folly,  to  be  given  to 
the  winds.  He  beseeched  the  jury, 
therefore,  to  look  at  all  the  otiier 
circumstanees  that  did  indeed  seem 
to  bear  hard  upon  the  prisoner,  in 
tlie  light  of  his  innocence,  and  not 
of  his  guilt,  and  that  they  would  all 
fade  Into  nothing.  What  mattered 
his  possession  of  uie  watch  and  other 
trlnlcets  ?  Loven  as  they  were,  might 
not  the  unhappy  g^rl  have  given  them 
tohlm  for  temporary  keepsakes?  Or 
might  he  not  nave  taken  them  from 
her  in  some  playful  mood,  or  recei- 
ved tfiem — (and  the  broocli  was 
cracked,  and  the  mi^nspring  of  the 
wa^  broken,  though  the  glass  was 
whole)*to  get  them  repaired  in  the 
towBy  which  ne  often  visited,  and  she 
never  ?  Gould  human  credulity  for 
one  moment  believe,  tliat  such  a  man 
as  the  prisoner  at  tiie  bar  had  been 
sworn  to  be  by  a  host  of  witnesses — 
and  especially  by  that  witness,  who, 
with  such  overwhelming  solemnitv, 
had  declared  he  loved  liim  as  his 
own  son,  and  would  have  been  proud 
if  heaven  had  given  him  such  a  son — 
he  who  had  baptized  him,  and  knon'n 
him  well  ever  since  a  child, — tbat 
such  a  man  could  rob  the  body  of 
her  whom  he  had  violated  and  mur- 
dered? If,  under  the  Instigation  of 
the  devil,  he  had  violated  and  mur- 
dered her,  and  for  a  moment  were 
made  the  hideous  supposition,  did 
mat  hell  hold  that  demon  whose  voice 
would  liave  tempted  the  violator  and 
mmlRrar— aiippose  him  boitii— yea 
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that  man  at  the  bar— >8Wom  to  by  all 
the  parish,  if  need  were,  aa  a  man  of 
teiMeresI  charities,  and  generosity 
unbounded^ — In  the  lust  of  lucre, 
consequent  on  tiie  satiating  of  an- 
otlier  lust — to  rob  his  victim  of  a  few 
trinkets  I  Let  loose  the  wildest  ima- 
gination into  the  realms  of  wildest 
wickedness,  andvet  tlicy  dared  not» 
as  they  feared  God,  to  credit  for  a 
moment  the  union  of  such  sppalliaig 
and  such  paltry  guilt,  in  mat  man 
who  now  trembled  not  before  them, 
but  who  seemed  cut  off  from  all  the 
sensibilities  of  this  life  by  the  scythe 
of  Misery  that  had  shorn  liim  down! 
But  why  try  to  recount,  however 
feebly,  the  line  of  defence  taken  by 
tlie  speaker,-  who  on  that  day  seem* 
ed  all  but  inspired.  The  sea  may 
overturn  rocks,  or  fire  consume  them 
till  they  split  in  pieces ;  but  a  crisis 
there  sometimes  is  in  man's  destiny, 
which  all  tlie  powers  ever  lodged 
in  the  lips  of  man,  were  they  touch- 
ed with  a  coal  from  heaven,  cannot 
avert,  and  when  even  he  who  strives 
to  save,  feels  and  knows  that  he  is 
striving  all  in  vain — aye,  vain  as  a 
worm — to  arrest  tlie  tread  of  Fate 
about  to  trample  down  its  victim 
into  tlie  dust  All  hoped^many 
almost  believed— that  the  prisoner 
would  be  acquitted — that  a  verdict 
of  *^  Not  Proven,"  at  least,  if  not  of 
"  Not  Guilty,"  would  be  returned— 
but  they  had  not  been  sworn  to  do 
justice  before  man  and  before  God— • 
and,  if  need  were,  to  seal  up  even 
the  fountains  of  mercy  in  the^r 
liearts— flowing,  and  easily  set  a-flow« 
Ing,  by  such  a  spectacle  as  that  bar 
presented — a  man  already  seeming 
to  belong  unto  tlie  dead ! 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
Jury  returned  to  the  box — and  the 
verdict,  haviog  been  sealed  with  black 
wax,  was  handed  up  to  the  Jiid^, 
who  read,  '*  We  unanimously  find 
the  prisoner  Guilty."  He  then  stood 
up  to  receive  sentence  of  death. 
Not  a  dry  eye  was  in  the  court  du- 
ring the  Judge's  solemn  and  affect- 
ing address  to  the  criminal— except 
tiiose  of  the  Shadow  on  whom  liad 
been  pronounced  the  doom.  ^  Your 
body  will  be  hung  in  chains  on  the 
moor — on  a  gibbet  erected  on  the 
spot  where  you  murdered  tlie  victim 
or  vour  unUaU^vc^d  Vasx^tnA  -^^st.^ 
tvttX  tout  \«m^V\*%RVwi^>ft  «^x^>^«v^ 
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ffid  the  birds  of  the  air  have  devomv 
ed  jour  flesh ;  and  in  all  futare  timei^ 
the  spot  on  which,  God-forsakinff 
and  God-forsaken,  jou  perpetrated 
that  double  crime,  at  wmch  all  hu^ 
manitf  shudders,  will  be  looked  on 
fVom  afar  hj  the  traveller  "passing 
throueh  that  lonesome  wild,  with  a 
sacrea  horror !" — Here  the  voice  of 
the  Judge  faltered,  and  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands;  but  the  pri- 
soner stood  unmoved  in  figure,  and 
in  face  untroubled — and  when  all 
was  closed,  was  removed  from  the 
bar,  the  same  ghostlike  and  unearth- 
ly phantom,  seemingly  unconscious 
of  what  had  passed  or  even  of  hia 
own  existence. 

Surely  now  he  will  suffer  his  old  fa- 
ther to  visit  him  in  his  cell !  ^  Once 
taore  only— only  once  more  let  me 
iMe  him  before  I  die!*'  were  his  words 
to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  whose 
Manse  he  nad  so  often  visited,  when 
a  young  and  happy  boy !  That  ser- 
vant of  Christ  had  not  forsaken  him, 
whom  now  all  the  world  had  forsa- 
ken. As  free  from  sin  himself  as 
Inight  be  mortal  and  fallen  man— • 
mortal  because  fallen — he  knew  from 
Scripture  and  from  nature,  that  in 
*  the  lowest  deep  there  is  still  a  low- 
er deep*'  in  wickedness,  into  which 
all  of  woman  bom  may  fall,  unless 
held  back  by  the  arm  of  the  Almightv 
"Being,  whom  tliey  must  serve  stead- 
fastly in  holiness  and  in  truth.  He 
knew,  too,  from  the  same  source, 
that  man  cannot  sin  beyond  the  reach 
of  God's  mercy — if  the  worst  of  all 
Imaginable  sinners  seek,  in  a  Bible- 
breathed  spirit  at  last,  that  mercy 
through  the  Atonement  of  the  Re- 
^  deemer.  Daily— and  nightlv — he 
visited  that  cell ;  nor  did  lie  fear  to 
touch  the  hand — ^now  wasted  to  the 
bone — which,  at  the  temptation  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Air,  who  is  mys- 
teriously suffered  to  enter  in  at  Uie 
gates  of  every  human  heart  tliat  is 
guarded  not  by  the  flaming  sword  of 
God's  own  Seraphim— lately  drench- 
ed in  the  blood  of  the  most  innocent 
creature  that  ever  looked  on  the  day. 
Yet  a  sore  trial  it  was  to  his  Chris- 
tianity to  find  the  criminal  so  obdu- 
rate. He  would  make  no  confes- 
sion !  Yet  said  that  it  was  fit — tiiat 
it  waafar  beatr-he  should  die !— that 
Ae  deserved  death!  But  ever  when 
the  deed  without  a  name  waa  allu- 


once  in  tke  mMtt  of  an 
prajrer,  beaeoddng  Mm  toTlMoB  i# 
ooBBcieBeo  tad  ttuJtm  to,  Aat 
myed  ahuddarcd  to  beiMM  Mik 
frown»  and  to  hmt  taortlBg  oi^  li 
terrible  energy,  **  CeiM^-^MOO  to 
torment  me,  or/ou  wfKdrifOBmto 
deny  my  God  r* 

No  fother  came  to  vialt  Ma  in  Ua 
cell.  On  the  day  of  trial  be  had. Wb 
miaaing  from  BfooraidOyand  WM  ooon 
next  morning— ^whero  ho  hod  booA 
all  night  never  waa  known— Hmm^ 
it  was  after  wards  mmoorodL  ttoft 
one  like  him  had  been  aoeo  ailtfai^ 


the  gloaming  daricened,  od  tto 
very  spot  of  the  murder)    waBdwr 
faig  about  the  hilla,  Mtlier  and  1U- 
ther,  and  round  ud  romid  dioo^ 
like  a  man  stricken  whfa 
and  vainly  seeking  to  find  Uo 


When  lirought  faito  the  hoM^  Ui 
senses  were  gone,  and  ho  Md  kMl 


the  power  of  speech.  All  ho 
do  waa  to  mutter  aouo  dlriehtod 
syllables,  which  he  did  coraitaall7, 
without  one  moment's  ceasation^  oao 
unintelligible  and  moatnMrful  mom! 
The  figure  of  hia  dsoghter  ooameA 
to  cast  no  image  on  hia  fijua  Whrt 
and  dumb  he  sat  where  he  had  bcNsn 

E laced,  perpetuallv  wriqgte.  Hi 
ands,  with  his  siiagffy  ojoMOUPt 
drawn  high  up  his  foEweid.  and,ifci 
fixed  orba^tDOUgfa  atone^HfariLM^ 

least  to  all  real  niUinii    T lalhllpr 

flashingfire.  Hohaahonovpb 


ly— almost  to  the  laaWhut ! 
tongue  syllabled  hto  8on*a  doon.to 
Mm  in  the  wilderness  andat  Aotis-    . 
stant  had  inaanity  arnmen  Ua  oori  P  jlj 

Such  otter  proalraifcmitf  IttMoct 
had  been  expected  by  mm»;  ftr- fto 
old  man,  up  to  the  very  nlg^:heAane 
the  Trial,  liad  emeaaed  the  moot  • 
confident  trust  of  hia  son'a  aequlML 
Nothing  had  ever  aerrod  to  ahdko 
his  conviction  of  hia  lnnocooco> 
thouehhehod  alwayaforfoono-mak* 
ing  Munit  the  drcumstaneea  otiAe 
murder— ond  had  comiqunicaled^to 
nobody  any  of  the  grounda  on  wUdi 
he  more  than  hoped  in  .a  caao.oo 
hopeless ;  and  though  a  trouhte  in  Ua 
eyes  often  gave  the  lie  to.Ua  HpOf 
when  he  used  to  tav  to  the  aOttt    • 
neighbours,  **  We  shall  soon  aee  Uaa 
back  at  Mooraide."    Iladhb,lid|r 
in  hia  Litdovlc'a  innocyrace,ia«Hpi 
Uua\  \n  Qq&  that  that  ianoor 
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U  did  come»  IimI  mnttten  liiin  like 
a  hammer,  and  felled  him  to  the 
ground,  from  which  he  had  riseti  with 
a  brain  rent  and  riven  ?  In  whatever 
way  the  Bhock  had  been  given,  it  had 
been  terrible ;  for  old  Gilbert  Adam- 
flon  wns  now  a  confirmed  lunatic, 
and  keepers  were  in  Moorside — ^not 
keepers  from  a  mad-houne^-for  his 
daughter  could  not  afford  such  tend- 
ance— but  two  of  her  brother's  friends 
who  sat  up  with  him  alternately,  night 
and  day,  while  the  arms  of  the  old 
man,  in  his  distraction,  had  to  be 
bound  with  cords.  That  dreadful 
moaning  was  at  an  end  now ;  but  the 
echoes  of  the  hills  responded  to  his 
yells  and  shrieks ;  ana  people  were 
afraid  to  go  near  the  house.  It  was 
proposed  among  the  neighbours  to 
take  Alice  and  little  Ann  out  of  it;  and 
an  asylum  for  them  was  in  the  Manse ; 
but  Alice  would  not  stir  at  all  their 
entreaties ;  and  as,  in  such  a  case,  it 
would  have  been  too  shocking  to  tear 
her  away  by  violence,  she  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  with  liim  who  knew 
her  not,  but  who  often — it  was  said 
— stared  distractedly  upon  her,  as  if 
she  had  been  some  fienu  sent  in  upon 
his  insanity  from  the  place  of  pu- 
nishment. Weeks  passed  on,  and 
still  she  was  there — hiding  herself  at 
times  from  those  terrified  eyes;  and 
from  her  watching  corner,  waiting 
from  mom  till  night,  and  from  night 
till  mom — for  she  never  lay  down  to 
sleep,  and  had  never  undressed  her- 
self since  that  fatal  sentence — for 
some  moment  of  exhaust4*d  horror, 
when  she  mieht  steal  out,  and  carry 
some  slight  gieam  of  comfort,  how- 
ever evanescent,  to  the  glimmer  or 
the  gloom  in  which  the  brain  of  her 
Fathifv  swam  through  a  dream  of 
blood.  But  there  were  no  lucid  in- 
tervals ;  and  ever  as  she  moved  to- 
wnrdfl  him,  like  a  pitying  angel,  did 
he  furiously  rage  against  her,  as  if 
she  had  been  ti  fiexid.  At  last,  she 
who,  though  yet  so  young,  had  lived 
to  see  the  murdered  corpse  of  her 
dearest  friend — murdered  by  her 
o^vn  only  brother,  whom,  in  secret, 
that  murdered  maiden  had  most  ten- 
derly loved — that  murderous  bro- 
ther loaded  with  prison-chains,  and 
condenmed  to  the  gihl>et  for  inexpi- 
able and  unpardonable  crimes — her 
father  raving  like  a  demon,  self-mur- 
Aeraufi  were  his  bands  but  free,  not 
vMtvd  by  one  gJfoipse  of  mercy  from 


Him  who  rules  the  skies'^aftcr  lia» 
\-ing  borne  more  than,  as  she  meek- 
ly said,  hail  ever  poor  girl  borne,  she 
took  to  her  bed  quite  heart-broken» 
and,  tlie  night  before  the  day  of  eze^ 
cution,  died.  As  for  poor  little  Ani^ 
she  had  been  wiled  away  some  weeks 
before ;  and  in  the  blessed  tlioughV> 
lessness  of  childhood,  was  not  witb> 
out  lioiirs  of  happiness  among  her 
playmates  on  the  braes  I 

Tlie  Morning  of  that  Day  arofle,and 
tlie  Moor  was  all  blackened  witli  peo- 
ple round  the  tall  gibbet,  that  seem- 
ed to  have  grown,  with  its  horrid 
arms,  out  of  the  ground,  during  the 
night.  No  sound  of  axes  or  of  nam- 
mers  had  been  heard  clinking  during 
tlie  dark  hours— notliing  had  been 
seen  passing  along  the  road— for  te 
windows  ofall  theiiouses  from  which 
any  thing  could  liave  been  seen,  bid 
been  shut  fastagainst  all  horrid  sights 
—and  the  horses'  hoofs  and  the 
wheels  must  have  been  muffled  that 
liad  brought  that  hideous  Frame- 
work to  tJio  Moor !  But  there  it  now 
stood— a  dreadful  Tree!  Tlie  sun 
moved  higher  and  higher  up  the  sky, 
and  all  the  eyes  of  that  congreffation 
were  at  once  turned  towaros  the 
east,  for  a  dull  sound,  as  of  rumbling 
wheels  and  trampling  feet,  seem- 
ed shaking  the  Moor  in  that  direc* 
tion ;  and  lo !  surrounded  with  armed 
men  on  horseback,  and  environed 
with  lialbi^rds,  came  on  a  cart,  in 
w]ii(*li  three  persons  seemed  to  be 
sitting,  he  in  the  middle  all  dressed 
in  white — the  deaili-clothes  of  the 
murderer,  the  unpitying  shedder  of 
most  innocent  blood. 

There  was  no  bell  to  toll  there^ 
but  at  the  very  moment  he  was  as- 
cending the  scafTold,  a  black  cloud 
knellecl  thunder,  and  many  hundreds 
of  people  all  at  once  fell  down  upon 
their  knees.  The  man  in  white  lift- 
ed up  his  eyes  and  said,  ^  O  Lord 
God  of  Heaven  I  and  Thou  his  bless- 
ed Son,  who  died  to  save  sinners  \ 
accept  tills  sacrifice  I'* 

Not  one  in  all  that  immense  crowd 
could  have  known  that  tliat  white 
apparition  was  Ludovic  Adamson. 
His  hair  tliat  had  been  almost  jet- 
black,  was  now  white  as  his  face- 
as  his  figure,  dressed,  as  it  seemed, 
for  the  grave.    Are  they  ^Qiti%  V\ 
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walked  up  the  ateps  of  tbe  scaffold,  yoty  executioner — 6tood  aghast ;  and 
A  hyma  of  several  voicea  arose — the  lo  1  ilie  prisoner's  uei^k  Is  frae  fi'om 
nuu  of  God  cloae  beside  the  crimi-  that  atour^ed  cord— his  face  la  oi^tee 
nal,  with  the  Bible  in  Lis  uplifted  mouc  viiiibli?  without  ihac  hideoUA 
hands— but  those  bloodless  lips  had  shroud — aiid  bpsinhs  don-n  seuseless 
no  motion — with  him  this  world  waa  on  Hm  scsflold.  "  Seize  Lim^-eelze 
not,  though  fet  he  was  in  life — in  )dm!"aiulhe\rass('i/ed— butuotns- 
lUe  and  no  more  1  And  was  this  the  niac— no  lunatic  waa  the  fadier  noir 
Man,  who,  a  few  months  ago,  fling-  — for  (]uriri,sthcniglit,&Dd  during  the 
tag  tbe  fear  of  death  IVom  him,  as  a  dawn,  and  during  ilie  mom,  nud  o'u 
flash  of  sunshine  flings  aside  the  to  ntidllay— on  to  the  Hour  of  Onb 
riMdes,  had  descended  into  that  pit  —when  all  rueful  preparations  were 
which  an  hour  l^efore  had  been  bel-  to  he  completed — had  Providence 
lowing,  as  the  foul  vapours  exploded  been  cteariu?  and  calming  tlieliunult 
lOce  cannons,  and  brought  up  the  la  Uiat  troubled  brain,  and  as  the 
bodies  of  them  that  had  perished  in  cottage  chich  struck  one,  memory 
the  womb  of  the  earth  ?  Was  this  he  brightened  at  the  cliim<>  Into  a  pti- 
who  once  leapt  into  the  devouring  feet  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  pro- 
fire,  and  re-appeared,  after  all  had  phetic  imagluntion  saw  the  future 
^ven  over  for  lost  the  glorious  boy,  lowerini;  upon  the  di«mal  present 
with  an  infant  in  his  arms,  while  the  All  night  lon^,  witli  the  cunuiug  of  a 
flames  seemed  to  eddy  hack,  that  maditinn— for  all  night  long  he  had 
ther  mightscathe  not  tlieheadof  the  Uiil  been  niail — tiie  miserable  old 
deliverer,  while  a  shower  of  hiesa-  maa  had  been  disengag-ing  Its  bauds 
inga  fell  upon  him  as  he  laid  it  in  Its  Irani  the  maiLHclf  h,  and  that  done, 
mother's  bosom,  and  made  the  lieart  springinj^  tike  a  »ild  beast  from  its 
of  the  widow  to  sing  for  joy  ?  It  is  «ge,lie  flew  out  of  Ihe'bpeti'  dUof, 
he.  And  now  the  executioner  pulls  nor  could  a  horse's  speea  on  UiM 
down  the  eord  from  the  beam,  and  fearful  road  have  aTertBkUildi:li.b^ 
fosteus  it  round  the  criminal's  neck-  fore  he  reached  the  ac^ffiiM."  ' 
His  face  is  already  covered,  and  that  No  need  waa  thert  to  koM  'ttt 
Cttalhandkerchiefisinhishand.  The  miserable  man.  He Whtt  HaH'IiIMb 
whole  crowd  are  now  kneeling,  and  so  furione  in  his  DianOdea  tK'HotOii- 
(me  multitudinous  sob  convulses  the  side,  seemed  now  to  tUe  ^itoMiat'k 
«ir;-~wiien  wild  outcries, and  shrieks,  distance,  calm  aa  when  leiuMl'ib'ttt 


d  yells,  are  at  that  moment  lieard  In  the  elder's  seat  beneatUtlie  totdnt 
trom  tlie  distant  gloom  of  the  glen  in  that  small  kirk. ' '  But  tiil^  Mft 
that  opened  up  to  Hoorside,  and    were  on  or  near  th^  riciJMq;  ki 


three  tigures,  one  far  in  advance  of  aomething  horrid  In  the  SxbSaM  tf 

tbe  other  two,  come  flying  as  on  tbe  his  countenance.     "  Let' gh    yoUr 

wings  of  the  wind,  towards  the  gib-  hold  of  me,  ye  foolt,"  be  uUtOSthA    ■ 

bet.    Hundreds  started  to  tlieir  Feet,  to  some  oF  the  mean  wretcHtJk  oftlAi 

and  "'Tis  the  maniac— 'tis  the  luna-  law,  who  still    had  '  hitt  hi  tUfr 

ticl"  wasthecry.  Precipitating  him-  clutch— and  tossing  his   hUidl"'dn 

aelfdownarockyliillslde.thatseem-  high,    cried    with  a  loufl  VjJltSB>- 

ed  hardly  accessible  but  to  the  goats,  "Give  ear,  ye  Heaveni!  ma  hciltr, 

tbemaniac,  the  lunatic,  at  a  few  dea-  0  Earth  !  I  am  tihe  VldlhtoNkrUii 

perate  leaps  and  bounds,  just  as  it  the  Murderer!"  '<    "' 

expected  he  ivould  have  been        The  moM  groaned  aa'ln  'MttlU 

ed  in  pieces,  alighted  unstunned  ouake — and  th6n  lill  thatl^MlgtWft- 

upon  tbe  level  greensward ;  and  now,  Uon  bowed  thelrheadswi^  aruaUu^ 


dashed  in  pieces,  alighted  unstunned  ouake — and  th6n  ■ 

upon  the  level  greensward ;  and  now,  don  bowed  thelrhcL „ 

ni  ahead  of  his  keepers,  widi  incre*  noise,  like  a  wood  amitten  by  tbe 

dible  swiftness  neared  the  scaffold —  wind.    Had  they  hrard  aricht  As 

and,  the  dense  crowd  making  a  lane  unimaginable  confession  ?  KQa  head 

for  him  in  tlieir  fesr  and  astonish-  had  long  been  grey — he  had  reached 

ment,  he  flew  up  the  ladder  to  the  the  term  allotted  to  man's  moTtal  life 

horridplatform,and,graspinghisaon  here    below— threescore  and   ten. 

in  his  arms,  howled  dreadfully  over  Rofniog  and  evening,  never  had  the 

Aim,- jtadtJien  with  a  loud  voice  cried,  Bible  been  out  of  Us  handaat  tbe 

"Saved— saved— saved  1"  hout  aeV  K^axi  (at  family  woraUp. 

^  auddeu  had  been  that  wild  nuh,  Audw\to  m  «\(M]fiHDh  ik^va^va^ 


18^6.]  Expiation. 

teries  !  The  uiiregeuerate  heai-t  of 
mau^  he  had  ever  said— in  scriptural 
phrase — was  '*  desperately  wicked." 
Desperately  wicked  indeed!  And 
now  again  |ie  tossed  his  arms  wrath- 
fully— so  the  wild  motion  looked*- 
in  the  wrathful  skies.  *'  I  ravish- 
ed— I  murdered  her — ye  know  it,  ye 
evil  spirits  in  the  depths  of  hell!" 
Consternation  now  fell  on  the  minds 
of  all — and  the  truth  was  clear  aa 
light — and  all  eyes  knew  at  once  that 
now  indeed  they  looked  on  the  mur- 
derer. The  dreadful  delusion  under 
which  all  their  understandings  had 
been  brought  by  the  power  of  circum- 
stances,  was  by  that  voice  destroyed 
— the  obduracy  of  hun  who  had  been 
about  to  die^  was  now  seen  to  have 
been  the  most  heroic  virtue — the 
self-sacrifice  of  a  son  to  save  a  father 
from  ignominy  and  death! 
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day  of  trial  and  this  of  execution. 
Was  I  mad  ?  No  matter.  But  you 
shall  not  hang  Ludovic — he,  poor 
boy,  is  innocent; — here,  look  at  him 
— here — I  tell  you  again— is  the 
Violator  and  the  Murderer  !" 

But  shall  the  men  in  authori^ 
dare  to  stay  the  execution  at  a  ma*- 
niac*8  words  ?  If  they  dare  not-*that 
multitude  will,  now  all  rising  together 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  ''  (vut  the 
cords  asunder  that  bind  our  Ludo- 
vic's  arms" — a  thousand  voices  cried 
— and  the  murderer,  unclasping  a 
knife,  that,  all  unknown  to  his  keep- 
ers, he  had  worn  in  his  breast  when 
a  maniac,  sheared  them  asunder  •• 
the  sickle  shears  the  com.  But  Ml 
son  stirred  not^and  on  being  lifted 
up  by  his  father,  gave  not  so  muei 
as  a  groan.  His  heart  had  bursty 
and  he  was  dead  I  No  one  toudm 


O  monster,  beyond  the  reach  of    the  grey-headed  murderer,  who  knelt 
redemption !  and  Uie  very  day  after     down — not  to  pray — ^but  to  look  int^ 


the  murder,  while  the  corpse  was 
lying  in  blood  on  the  Moor,  he  was 
witJi  us  in  the  House  of  God !  Tear 
him  in  pieces — rend  him  limb  from 
limb — tear  him  into  a  thousand 
pieces!" — "  The  Evil  One  had  power 
given  him  to  prevail  against  me,  and 
I  fell  under  tne  temptation.  It  was 
so  written  in  the  Book  of  Predes- 
tination, and  the  deed  lies  at  the 
door  of  God  I"— «  Tear  the  blasphe- 
mer into  pieces  !  Let  the  scaffold 
drink  his  blood !"— "  So  let  it  be,  if 
it  be  so  written,  good  people !  Satan 
never  left  me  since  the  murder  till 
this  day — he  sat  by  my  side  in  the 
kirk — when  I  was  ploughing  in  the 
field — there — ever  as  I  came  back 
from  the  other  end  of  the  furrows — 
he  stood  on  the  head-riff — in  the  shape 
of  a  black  shadow.  But  now  I  see 
him  not — he  has  returned  to  his  den 
in  the  pit.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
I  have  been  doing,  or  what  has  been 
done  to  me,  all  the  time  between  the 


his  son's  eyes — and  to  examine  Ul 
lips — and  to  feel  his  left  breast — un 
to  search  out  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
fainting-fit,  or  to  assure  himself,^— 
and  many  a  corpse  had  the  plunder- 
er handled  on  the  field  after  hush 
of  the  noise  of  battle, — ^that  this  was 
deatfi.  He  rose;  and  standing  for- 
ward on  the  edge  of  the  scSfFold, 
said,  with  a  voice  tiiat  shook  not,deep^ 
strong,  hollow,  and  hoarse-—"  Go<iil 
people  I  I  am  likewise  now  the  mur- 
derer of  my  daughter  and  of  my  son ! 
and  of  myself  I**^  Next  moment,  the 
knife  was  in  his  heart — and  he  fell 
doivn  a  corpse  on  the  corpse  of  his 
Ludovic.  All  round  the  sultry  horizon 
the  black  clouds  had  for  hours  been 

Fathering — and  now  came  the  tibim- 
cr  and  the  lightning — and  the  storm. 
Again  the  whole  multitude  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  moor — and  tiie 
Pastor,  bending  over  the  bodies,  sai^ 

••  This  is  Expiation  1" 
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The  age  is  pnai  in  whicli  men  ron- 
Sered  n  chocrful  justice  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  rlaseicHl  schoinr.  Jo- 
seph Scaltger,  Isaac  Ctwaubon,  and 
the  monater  of  erudition,  Claudiua 
Sftlmasiua,  are  diipiiosed  liy  multi- 
tudea  of  scioiiata  to  Lave  misdirected 
their  powers.  In  that  case,  Richard 
Bentlej'  must  sulimit  to  the  sa:ne 
■ward.  Yet  it  would  perhaps  be  iio 
difficult  acliievemeot  to  estabtisli  a 
better  apnlogj  for  the  clHssiral  stu- 
dent than  is  contcmplnied  by  iliose 
'who  give  tlic  tone  to  the  modcru 
tsaliion  in  education. 

What  it  ia  proposed  to  mbslitule  for 
classical  erudition,  wo  need  not  too 
rigorously  examine.  Some  acquaint- 
«iice  with  the  showy  parts  of  lixpe- 
HtoenCal  Philosophy  and  Chemistry 
— a  little  practical  Hatheinatics — a 
sliglit  popular  survey  of  the  facts  of 
"History  and  Geography — a  sketch  of 
empirical  Political  Economy— a  Utile 
Law — a  liitU  Di  v-lnitv — |)erlmps  e  vcu 
k  little  Medicine  ana  Farriery ;  such 
.  jae  the  elements  of  a  fashionable 
education.  All  that  Is  really  respect- 
able in  a  scheme  of  this  complexion, 
the  mathematics  and  tlie  mechanica] 
philosophy,  judging  by  the  evidence 
of  the  books  which  ocuasiouaily  ap- 
pear, should  seem  to  be  attained 
with  any  brilliant  success  only  in  that 
tmlversity  (Cambridf^e)  where  these 
■tudiea  are  pursued  jomtly  with  the 
Btudy  of  classical  literature.  Theno- 
tion  of  any  hostility,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  philolt^ual  researches  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  litcrator  on  the 
ODe  hand,  and  the  severe  meditations 
lon  the  other,  of  the  geometrician  and 
the  inventive  analyst — such  a  hosti- 
V\\,y  as  could  make  it  necessary  to 
weigh  the  one  against  the  other — is, 
in  practice,  found  to  he  imaginary. 
No  eompamlire  estimate,  then,  being 
called  lor,  we  may  confine  ourselves 
to  a  simpler  and  leas  invidious  ap- 
preciation of  classical  erudition  upon 
the   footing  of  its  absolute   preten- 

Perhaps  a  judicious  pleading  on 
this  subject    ivould   pursuit  some- 
tbing  of  the  foJloiving  outline; 
_F}nt,  It  ia  tindenlaSlB  iliktihajuiVi 
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ent  upon  that  of  nrofane.  TTi^  fV^ 
advancesmadeioBiblicAlknowl^lte 
and  in  oiher  parts  of  divinity,  luwe 
iheernof  IheReformation,ar«  duc,{B 
Bgreat  proportion,  to  the  grmeralmo- 
secutian  of  classical  leaniiiig.  It  Ik 
in  vun  to  attempt  a  dtstinctjuti  be- 
tween the  useful  parts  of  this  learn- 
ing and  the  ornamental :  All  are 
useful,  all  are  necessary.  Tlie  moMt 
showy  and  exquisite  refinements  in 
the  doctrine  of  Greek  uielic  tnetre, 
even  where  they  do  not  directly  avail 
us  in  expt^'lling  anomalies  of  ^i&x 
or  of  idiom  from  cinharrawcd  pM- 
enges,  and  thus  harmoniaring-  oar 
knowli?dge  of  this  wonderful  Un- 
guage,  yet  offer  a  great  indirect  bene- 
fit :  tiiey  eiali  the  stan^rd  of  attain- 
ment, by  increasing  its  difficulty  and 
its  compass;  and  a  prine  placed  even 
at  an  elevation  useless  for  Itself,  be- 
comes serviceable  as  a  guarantee 
tliat  all  lower  heights  muKt  nave  been 
previoiuly  traversed. 

Secondly,  The  general  I'flect  upon 
llie  character  of  young  men  from  a 
claasical  education,  is  pretty  much 
like  that  which  is  sought  fur  in  tra- 
velling i  mure  uneijulvocally  even 
than  ih'it,  coming  at  tlie  agv  tvlilrh 
is  he^t  litted  for  receiving  deep  fu- 
nressions,  it  liberalises  the  mind. 
This  effect  is  derived  in  pan  from 
the  ennobling  tone  of  seHlimi-ntwhich 
presides  throughout  the  great  orators, 
nlstorians,  and  Httirattw*  of  luiti- 
(luity !  and  in  part  It  is  derived  from 
the  vast  diffurmce  in  temper  and  npi- 
rit  between  the  modem  ( or  Christian) 
style  of  thinking,  and  tliat  which 
prevailed  under  a  Pagan  religion, 
connected,  in  its  brightest  periods, 
with  republican  iostitutiona.  The 
mean  impression  from  hontf-kerpinff, 
and  the  contracted  views  of  a  mere 
peraotiale]iperii;nCP,iU'<'lhus,a(in]tlch 
as  by  any  other  conceivable  means, 
broken  and  defeated.  Edmund 
Burke  has  noticed  the  illiberal  war 
which  is  communicated  to  the  mind 
by  an  education  exclusively  scieAti- 
tic,  evtti  where  ft  is  more  radical 
and  profotind  than  it  is  likely  to  be 
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no  aid  from  any  attainments  in  aci- 
ence ;  but  it  is  certain,  tliat  familiari- 
ty with  tlie  classics,  and  the  noble 
direction  which  tiiey  are  fitted  to 
impress  upon  the  thoughts  and  as- 
pirations, do  eminently  fall  in  with 
the  few  otlier  chivalrous  sources  of 
feeling  that  survive  at  this  day.  It 
is  not  improbable,  also,  that  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  "  uselessness"  of  such 
studies,  according  to  tlie  estimate  of 
coarse  Utilitarians — that  is,  their  in- 
applicability to  any  object  of  merce- 
nary or  meclianic  science,  co-ope- 
rates witli  their  more  direct  infiuences 
in  elevating  the  taste.  Thence,  we 
may  explain  the  reason  of  tlie  uni- 
versal hatred  amongst  plebeian  and 
coarse-minded  Jacobins  to  studies 
and  institutions  which  point  in  this 
direction.  They  hate  the  classics 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  hate 
the  manners  of  cliivalry,  or  the  cha- 
racteristic distinctions  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

Thirdly,  A  sentiment  of  just  re- 
spect belongs  to  the  classical  scholar, 
it  it  were  only  for  the  numerical  ex- 
tent of  the  items  which  compose  the 
great  total  of  his  knowledge.  In  se- 
parate importance,  the  acquisitions 
of  the  matliematician  transcend  his : 
each  several  proposition  in  that  re- 
gion of  knowleuge  has  its  distinct 
value  and  dignity.  But  in  the  re- 
searches of  the  scholar,  more  truly 
than  in  any  oUier  whatsoever,  the 
details  are  infinite.  And  for  this  in- 
finity of  acts,  on  the  parts  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  memory,  if  otlier- 
wise  even  less  important,  he  has  a 
special  claim  upon  our  considera- 
tion. 

Fourthly,  The  difficulty^  as  derived 
from  peculiar  idiom  and  construc- 
tion, of  mastering  the  two  classical 
languages  of  antiquity,  more  espe- 
cially Uie  Greek,  is  in  itself  a  test  of 
very  unusual  talent.  Modern  lan- 
guages are  learned  inevitably  by 
simple  efforts  of  memory.  And,  if 
the  learner  has  the  benefit  of  a  rap 
tional  plan  of  tuition,  viz.  the  tuition 
of  circumstances,  which  oblige  him 
to  speak  the  language,  and  to  near  it 
spoken,  for  all  purposes  of  dailv  life, 
mere  is  perhaps  no  living  idiom 
in  Europe  which  would  not  oe  mas- 
tered in  three  months.  Certain- 
ly, there  is  none  which  pre- sup- 
poses an/ |)eculiar  talent^  as  a  coti« 
aiiio  sine  rjua  fwn  for  it|9  attcuumeutn 


Greek  does  ;  and  we  affirm  peremp- 
torily, tliat  none  but  a  man  of  singu- 
lar talent  can  attain  (what,  after  all, 
goes  but  a  small  way  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  scholar)  the  power  of 
readinff  Greek  fluently  at  sight.  The 
diflficulty  lies  in  two  points:  First, 
in  the  peculiar  perplexities  of  the 
Greek  construction ;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  continual  inadequation  (to 
use  a  logical  term)  of  Greek  and  mo- 
dem terms;  a  circumstance  which 
makes  literal  translation  impossible, 
and  reduces  the  translator  to  a  con- 
tinued effort  of  compensation.  Upon 
a  proper  occasion,  it  would  be  easy 
to  illustrate  this  point.  Meantime 
the  fact  must  strike  every  body,  be 
the  explanation  what  it  may,  that 
very  few  persons  ever  do  arrive  at 
any  tolerable  skill  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. After  seven  years'  appli- 
cation to  it,  most  people  are  still 
alarmed  at  a  sudden  summons  to 
translate  a  Greek  quotation;  it  is 
even  ill-bred  to  ask  tor  such  a  thing; 
and  we  may  appeal  to  the  candour 
of  those  even  who,  upon  a  case  of 
necessity,  are  able  to  *'  do  the  trick,** 
whether,  in  reading  a  Greek  book  of 
history  for  their  own  private  amuse- 
ment, (Herodian  for  example,^  they 
do  not  court  the  assistance  of  tne  Li^ 
tin  version  at  the  side.  Greek  rare- 
ly becomes  as  familiar  as  Latin.  And, 
as  the  modes  of  teaching  them  are 
pretty  much  the  same,  therjB  is  no 
way  of  explaining  this  but  by  sup- 
posing a  difficulty  sut  generis  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  a  talent  sui  ge* 
neris  for  contending  with  it. 

Upon  some  such  line  of  argument 
as  we  have  here  sketched — illu strap* 
ting  the  claims  of  the  classical  stu- 
dent according  to  the  several  grounds 
now  alleged,  vi^.  the  difficulty  of  his 
attainments  in  any  exquisite  form, 
their  vast  extent,  their  advantageous 
tendency  for  impressing  an  elevated 
tone  upon  the  youthful  mind ;  and, 
above  all,  their  connexion  with  the 
maintenance  of  that  •*  strong  book" 
mindedness,'*  and  massy  erudition, 
which  are  tlie  buttresses  of  a  reform- 
ed church,  and  which  failing  (if  they 
ever  should  fail)  will  leave  it  open 
to  tliousands  of  factious  schisms,  and 
finally  even  to  destructive  heresiesh^ 
possibly  a  fair  pleader  might  make 
out  a  caae^  «i\x<yck^\  >ScA3Ck.^  T&saj^asco^ 


Toeauins  tlie  man  mIh>  Ijimfiiineu-     deb^d  Tor,  niiichoCitheM^<'efff'hioh 
i^efi  Ills  Hay*  i(n(t  n^liu  tn  Grccb,     Htill  aeli1«^  uppa  bi»  inenuo^];,,  . ,.,' 
IjBtlri,  fliid  till;  BitHcJ  Itmffuggea, 
*■  SucIifi9c!iolar,aiitImiKle^lleury>on 

Sc  most  brilliaiil  conteptjon  ofliie 
der.  was  Bpntlej-.  \Vii*ely  concen- 
'ttatiiiffliis  exerriom*.  under  a  convic- 
tion, tiiat  no  length  of  lift;  or  reach 
of  faculties  was  siiffiticnt  lo  cxiiaust 
ttiat  single  departiueiil  M'liicli  lie  ciil- 
tlvaled,  lie  doe^  uirt  iij>]iear  to  Lave 
cnrricii  liis  pIikIIcs.  in  any  instance, 
beyond  it.  Whatsoever  more  lie 
'Icnew,  he  Icnew  In  a  popular  wkj; 
tod  doubtlesB  for  much  of  that  know- 
'ledge  he  was  indebted  to  coiiTeru* 
tipn.  Carried  bj  hla  rank  and  ap- 
jMintmenta  (and,  from  a  very  earlf 
age,  hj  the  favour  of  his  jwtron, 
Bishop  Stillingfleet)  Into  the  beet 
iM>cTety,  with  so  much  shrewd  aenae, 
and  ia  powerful  a  meniorj,  he  could 
not  but  bear  away  with  him  a  lar^ 
t»ody  of  that  miscetlaneoua  kaow- 


,IIiscoi^rrc9«OMn1iterD|tur«,M.W« 
have  already  mcniioned,  was  iis  sp- 
peiidix  lo  tiie  Chronicle  »{  Ma]«lB«. 
It  was  written  in  Ibe  wiuu-c  fi(  1680; 
but  not  publiahed  until.  JuB«<tQ91. 
Benlley  v.w  at  this  time  tirciUyHUne 
reaiH  old,  aitd  could  not  tlierefure 
benefit  by  any  couuderation.  of  his 
age-  But  be  needed  uo  iadulsenow. 
Ww  epiatle  travels  over  a  prodigioua 
extent  of  ^ound.  and  auBouBcea 
everywhere  a  di^nitied  self-respect, 
combined  willi  respccJ  for  otherv. 
In  all  that  relates  to  the  Gi-vek  dra- 
instic  poets,  Euripides  in  parlirular, 
and  in  the  Anal  ilisiiuicilioa  (wiiich 
wehnvealrcadyauBly8ed}ontACi]AWs 
which  g;overn  tlieLatinizatMn(>f  ClV- 
finu  proper  names,  tla  appeijiduc  to 
Malclas  is  slUl  worthy  of  mustnttifo- 
tire  Btndy. 

after  began  1 


ledge  which  6oats  upon  the  eurrace     editionaofPhiloBtratuK^ofileAy 


reu»re 


\i\  the  I^^atin  poet  Maoilius.    From 

these  labours  tio  ivas  drawn  off,,  in 

loyj,  hy  his  first  appoIntnicHt  to 

preach  the  Boyle  Leaiue,    Tbose 

sermons  arc  published.    Tbey  WBre 

?rvice8l)!e  lo  U'ui  reputation  at  tbat 

me,  and  are  still  woi'lby  of  Ilicir  iilace 

t  the  inaugural  difserlatioiw  in  that 

distinguished  series  of  KnglJalU  din- 

nity.    It  would  be  idle  to  describe 

"  '  ■       t  8eJ»e  {^iie- 

so;  l»ut,tliBy 

t  as  able  a  refutation  oflbe  jn- 

iidel  notions  then  prevalent,*  sod.  (in 

o  latter  lectures)  as  popular  an 

application  to  the  Bame;purpOBfa.of 

the  recent  Newtonian  discoyenes-as 

the  times  demanded,  or  a  misc^la- 

udiehce  perniitt«dt, 


Irbich  naturally  belongs  to  an  £iw< 
llsh  gentleman.  But  tbe  whole  of  It, 
If  we  except,  perhaps,  that  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  law,  and  the 
'fonos  of  its  courts,  which  eircum- 
riancea  obliged  him  to  cultivate,  was 
obtained  in  his  hours  of  convivUI 

relaxation;  and  rarely  indeedat  the     ...  ,.     _,  , 

sacrifice  of  a  single  hour,  which,  in     them  as  in  any  e 
the  distribution  of  his  time,  be  bad     sophical ;  ifiey  are  n 
allotted  to  the  one  sole  vtrcation  of  .     •  ^         f 

fiia  life — the'  literature  of  classical 
antiquity.    How  much  he  accom* 

fillshed  In  that  field,  will  be  best 
earned  from  a  catalogue  raUonnioI 
hie  works,  (including  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  works  of  others,)  and 

fVom  a  compressed  abstract  of  that        In  1694,  Bcntlcy  waft  .Rfaiu  .MH 
jpi^ncipal  work  to  which  be  is  In-     poinl«dtoprcachthci3oyle  Mctun: 


■   Mliltd  by  Dr  Monk,  (who,  though  dtlnx^tlM  | 

U1»    til..    TT^Iklilirta    vat      in    lUm   A-*..*JI..-   ..^      »-b. 


■~Tr:,Tr"\.~Tj  %Tn 


■boat  the  Holiblnto,  jet,  in  the  preceding  pafe,  ipeaki  o/  "  ll»  doctrines  rf  Anoa^* 
m havJBg  cou(ribut«l  to  t^ut  tha  pri>ci|4M  af  toa*^ laiawh^hqa. dth»>b,y** hat 
ebargcd  Bentloy  with  theoomioaB  omc^f  Us.Drtat,  la  rt)ppMMB<a>bMl«Mm>ii/aa 


the  Ji.  D.  S.  Optra  PotlhwKa 
Englmd.     Silt  we  now  flitd, 


ifit 


for 


Ifflplft-Iie'adsved  nfenarlng  ther. 

*e-m'pj*Sbl(flt2;tlial'bt'fOre  he  found 
WmtitW  ilt  tcllArtfor  tlmf  task,  the 
■  t'bll^imiWS  <)f  Ws^  fL-jends  J.ad  )an- 

g«ii*li»*,  knd  his  6WT1  irttwest  in  the 
"»**ftHihaifiii'OT*ablydipdaway.  Plftj- 


on  Ifle  Relation  belKten  ifit  Cfirittian 
and  Platonic  I'riniliei.  TheeethiMnee 
(at  Any  rale  the  laki)  appear  to  us 
somewhat  fthofe  the  reach  of  Benl- 
ley's  philosophy,  or  Indecrl  of  any 
Entflkh  philosophy,  siiicP  the  days 
of  Henry  Morp,  Cudworlh,  and  StU- 
lingfleel.  The  last  of  these  persons, 
Wrbyettra'flgo.M'hmth^life  ofBen't-  however,  his  own  friend  and  patran, 
'ley  *nrt  puhlijfliediii  the  Blographia  tmd  probably  furnished  Bentleywilli 
BiilMnuiefl;  thi'y  were  still  in  exiBl-  direcliona  and  materialn  for  treac- 
ett*«!  hut  his  present  biographer  has  ing  the  (lueation.  This  dissertation 
-no*  Weiiahle  to  ascertain  their  Bub-  we  bliouid  have  delighled  to  read; 
bmiimt'fAt^.  but  it  seems  to  hare  vanished  as  com- 

B}>  this  tirae  the  Pliilof  tratUK  was  pletely  as  the  public  breakfast  which 
teady  for  ihe  press,  but  an  accident  accompanied  it  On  the  Sunday  fol- 
tiXtt  ah  end  to  that  undertakino;.  The  lowing,  he  preached  before  the  Uni- 
Wni  dfMth'titttHi  pM«r,  ano^otber  -veraitTwhatiacaDedtheComineiv^* 
''M«eMjMOf  ^tHfrfn  Bnzland,  bid  ment  Sennon  (ofBevelatifm  and  «• 
^HwHAliiMff'BefamrtO  bmr  outlila  MettiaA.)  Hany  yean  aftennxiht 
<tMSiHfmijaiMti  'Ajvd  locotdtniriT  this  via  addedu  an  Mproprlate  w- 
<MU''eh«M  WA'VHAtM  Id  dmt  t£{-  quel  to  aa  edlUon  of  Ida  Boyle  Lse- 
ventty.  But  Bentley,  wlio  iMd'tbe  turea,  in  1692.  It  la  ■  powerful  and 
'^'tiflafliaiiiMEMrftT'iliaMeriy^t-  learned  defmce  of  the  CbrUdanM^, 
IHgl-ifttfltSMrWIik^  "tewi^  of  As  and  of  the  dalma  of  ita  founder  to 
'B33li8K"IM''mteh  «^"waa  m  thechaTacteroftheJewiahHeaaiak. 
'^tMi  dl»(jlted%ltli  a^'NWraMMs  Heantitee,  Ua  prrfearional  na- 
M>mB"mitmaiipBii^cify  that  ha  tfona  had  notAatedhh  seal  for  IH** 
tMremptUrllyimt  ipiVai  tti  the  MiA,  rature.  In  the  coutm  of  thia  year, 
"MS  IffimfernSlila  ')iii^  eDUgtbrne  be  Sniahed  his  notea  and  emend*- 
'Wr'tWD"OJefbM''HS9.'tb<!^Uriila  of  -dona  to  the  text  of  CalUmadnia. 
>lM!lbM&"ltltlifc'«diUHft)MiMlU«d'br  Tbew.  tacether  with  a  complete  dl* 
W'MMW'nrin#;tEtli«  «^  seat  of  that  poe^s  fn«menta,  adid- 

'ftWuA'^'hAiiSt  ATBnffltiV'B  "wrtek  aa  rabty  cxnrected,  he  tranamteed  to  ik 
"Wi^eMiltilifMiinheWitMmenaheni  leaned  Mend  Chnvlua  W  VtrecbW 
ttU^i'-VmriMW/'ittMA  nO  ficrOer  for  th«  ImproVemeDt  rf  a  aort  of  Tfr 
'tWU'p^Tl  i'Uid>#IttTtbb^iniw  bf  rlonmi  CalUoUKhua,  wUch  he  irm 
1he'httK,)l'ti;lliit^6f^elnterMto  then  Carrying  throoih  the  prwi. 
'otitWlreiJl  Wtf  AM  ViA^l«  to  Ifeartt^'  Tbla  had  1ie«i  origMJly  pndectnl, 
«'ftt'r«M,'Bb(i'th7BKalat«a  Uk  M>-  aUd  Btme  part  already  prfirtedj» a 
'totM-rtlWld  EVapt'h  tbeyeviBloobf  km  6l  Omrhu,  who  died,  dMb^ 
iuUffMiUmU/."'  tartly.    In  the  twj  finrt  MHr  « 

'  U-3uly'1M«il«<t8kItiftIifsdoct<tt's  Onevlui,  September  17,  ie9M«hi 
degree,  nmUi^Uatii4meathre«w  mudi  bad  been  ex^abud  fl( BiH* 
«A!Mtiie«^toWii>)i'»eAiriotoh'Qr  lOT^-and  that  •mouit  .4<l  '«itm- 
■6flKe»»iiti^i»m^hi^laiidBldi^l  menUoftheedhlonwotiirVeiftco- 
a  second  on  d«  DtBiat^Origim,  if  pious  conmentarT  of  Eiediiel  Spa»- 
0!ilJSiriiiHanT^deJet  iiaAzilaMa    lielm,BdlstbigniahedFniBaian,enni]r 


■■«r.idl.iU<igM|hrii»Dp  )bak  li  tiM  nnM  pamndy  otaenra  ta  MBf  datat. 
■■n«Ji]Mia«,3H^lUf  ««'M!ruVctt*>t«-«r^alathirdhmo«cafth«  iiatfc... 


■  diairf»ipMr"eil^a»,l  ■1■'*a^  WnH^  ife 
■auLf>blldlt[tw«f-«lMtk««as>ri«|>tat'liltM'HhUtoartMtertpanlNlii*a«ltMi 


<'Malim.«o*k^attinllift'AafiH»it«<l«M'«rif  1607.  BntfyalcMcror  Grvil«^U«L 
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at  one  time  to  EngUnd  from  the 
court  of  BQrliii,and  next  after  Benlley; 
perhaps,  the  beet  Grecian  of  the  agew 
Drest  hi  this  pomp  of  learned  iqppar 
rel,  Uie  muse  of  Callimachus  came 
forth  with  unexpected  effect:  pan 
minima  est  ipsapuella  sui;  and  Bent^ 
ey  was  perhaps  sincere  in  assuring 
tirsevius  (15th  February,  1698)  tha^ 
according  to  the  judgment  of  one 
learned  friend,  no  writer  of  antiquity 
liad  been  so  richly  endowed  with 
editorid  services. 

In  May  1697  was  publbhed  the 
original  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  as 
a  supplement  to  the  second  edition 
of  Wotton's  Essay  on  Ancient  and 
Modem  Learning.  By  way  of  suit- 
able accompaniments,  were  added 
shorter  dissertations  on  the  spurious 
Letters  of  Themistocles,  Socrates, 
and  Euripides;  and  finally,  on  the 
Fables,  and  the  personal  deiformity, 
imputed  to  ^sop.  At  the  beginning 
of  1699  appeared  the  second  (or  com- 
plete) dissertation  on  Phalaris,  from 
which  (on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
pansion given  to  the  principal  theme) 
all  supplementary  parts  were  now 
unavoidably  retrencned. 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  mani- 
fold business  which  occupied  Bent- 
ley,  upon  his  promotion  to  the  head- 
ship of  Trinity  College,  upon  his 
marriage,  and  various  University  ap- 
pointments, appears  to  have  inter- 
rupted his  literary  pursuits ;  and  per- 
haps lie  surrendered  himself  the  more 
tractably  to  tliese  avocations  from 
the  ordinary  tenor  of  his  life,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  excessive  price  of 
Ei^lish  paper,  which,  in  1698,  he 
had  assigned  to  Groivius*  as  a  satis- 
factory motive  for  renouncing  the 
press.  However,  when  he  did  not 
work  himself,  he  was  alwajrs  ready 
to  assist  those  who  did;  and  in  1701, 
we  find  him  applying  his  whole  aca- 
demic influence  to  the  promotion  of 
the  PruHsian,  Kuster's,  edition  of 
Suidas,  which  he  enriched  partly 
from  the  MSS.  of  the  deceased  Bi- 
shop Pearson,  partly  from  his  own 
stores. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1702, 
Bentley  first  formed  the  design  of 
editing  a  body  of  classics  for  the  use 
of  the  students  in  his  own  college; 


and  a  Honoe,  whiek^^omflMMm 
aft  intanrab  for  tl**MSft4eB 
was  selacted  a*  Ihe  leadiE  oC« 

TiA0»  ■'  'I   tih  ii  «^.iir 

In  1708^  by  way  of  ■MlitlM».M> 
old  friend,  Ludolf  Kmlari  bi  •Mir 
editkm  of  AriftophaiiBi^  lMi>addMM^ 
ed  to  bim  three  Crittnl  JUMmm 
the  Phius  and  the  Ciomdi,  TtaM 
were  dislocated  and  wmaffM  hf 
Kuater,  under  the  preMure  ef  hMMa, 
and  the  unfortunate  anrangeMeBtiet 
the  printer.  Two,  hewerev^  ef  ^ 
three  have  been  nreserred  Md  Mb* 
liflhed,exactlya8  Bentley  wraleMini 
and  in  thb  instance,  we  are  Itifm^te 

iMaM^ 


agree  with  Dr  Monk  thai 
tert  (and,  we  maj  add,  thejmanl 
tone,  and  much  or  the  peeuiltf  mt^ 
rit  which  belongs  to  the  PlMdatiaDlfr 
Bortalion)  p<^t  out  AristfUiham^ 
beyond  all  other  writers  of  antlqiiite 
as  that  one  who  would  hare  rnwrnk 
ed  the  fullest  arena  for  Bcitflm''«  fu- 
rious and  characteristie  attafanMOlii 
About  the  same  thne,  Benda^  haA 
the  honour  of  dvinff  a  riglit  AMh 
tion  to  the  studm  of  Itberiiw  tbam^ 
8terhuis,tiie  founder  of  a  diatingyfah 
ed  school  of  continental  aeColai^ 
whose  metrical  defidendes  haAbeaB 
made  loiown  by  his  recent  edltfoB  of 
Julius  Pdlux.  The  two  latteufcirf 
Bentley  have  tbusB-  been  pufaUdNaA 
by  Ruhnken* 

In  the  Tear  1709,  he  aasisted  Daviaa 
hi  his  edition  of  the  Tusculan  Qaaa 
tions  of  Cicero,  by  a  large  body  of 
admirable  emendationa;  and  ln.1]w 
same  year,  he  coBsmonkaladi  to 
Needham,  who  was  than  adkii^ 
Hierocles,a  collection  of  oo^jectona 
on  the  text  of  that  author,  whiclH 
though  not  equally  sound,  havo^lba 
customary  Bentleiaa  merit  all  < 
ordinary  uigenuity. 

It  is  one  illustraliea  of  tiie 
sal  favour  which  Bentley  .oateadad 
to  the  interests  of  knowledge, -oven 
in  thosedepartments  which  proniaad 
no  glory  to  himself,  that  1^  hpd  long 
laboured  to  obtain  a  second  ondlAk 
proved  edition  of  Sir  Inac  Newtaai'a 
Frindida.  Sir  Isaacs  howovHv  'Wa^ 
at  this  tbne»  ennosaed  bf  Mb  mn^ 

Cc^rments  at  iheMhiti  butot  lemtii^ 
this  year,  1709,  Bentla^ilu^'  ^ 
mtJtfiTtiim  of  engicinff 


■  .n      .  '    t 


''  de  libria  edendis  oonsilluin  e«|«s  vtahwa 
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Cotes  in  that  task,  and  of  opening  a  dity,  (although  in  a  learned  Ian- 
long  correHpondence*  between  the  guage,)  that  in  three  weeks  the  en- 
Pr^essor  and  Sir  Isaac,  which  ar-  tire  impression  was  exhausted.  It 
ranged  the  whole  alterations  and  ad«  was  attacked  by  the  old  hornet  James 
dltiont.  Gronovius,  who  hated  Le  Clerc  and 
In  the  spring  of  1710  was  publish-  Bentley  with  an  equal  hatred,  and 
ed  one  of  Bentiey's  occasional  works,  also  by  the  scoundrel  De  Pauw ;  but, 
which  caused  at  that  time,  and  yet  said  Bentley,  with  die  most  happy 
continues  to  cause,  some  specula^  application  of  a  line  from  Phsedrus^ 
tion.  An  unexplained  mystery  hung  *<  nondum  eorum  ictus  tanti  facio,  ut 
even  then  over  the  mode  of  publica*  iterum  a  me  vapulent : 
tion ;  and  a  mystery  still  hanra  over  ^r  .,  •  •  >  > . 
ito  motive.  In  the  latter  enddf  1 709,  ^"^^^  "^^^  ^^P^'  "^'^  *'«**"^- 
the  well-known  Clericus,  or  Le  Clerc,  On  the  6th  December,  1711,  Bent- 
whose  general  attainments  Dr  Monk  ley  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  edi- 
rates  far  too  highly,  published  an  tion  of  Horace — the  most  instructive, 
edition  of  the  Fragments  of  Menan*  perhaps,  in  its  notes,  of  all  contribu<- 
dcr  and  Philemon,  with  abrutish  igno-  tions  whatsoever  to  lAtin  literature, 
ranee  of  Greek.  Simple  ignorance,  The  attacks  which  it  provoked  were 
however,andpresumption,  cannot  be  past  counting;  the  applauses  were 
supposed  sumcient  to  have  provoked  no  less  vehement  from  every  part  of 
Bentley,  who  uniformly  left  such  ex-  Europe ;  and,  amongst  others,  from 
posures  to  the  inevitable  hand  of  time,  an  old  enemy — Atterbury,  die  ring- 
Vet  so  it  was,  that,  in  December  of  leader  in  the  Phalaris  controversy, 
the  same  year,  Bentley  sate  down  A  second  and  improved  impression 
and  wrote  extemporal  emendations  of  the  work  was  immediately  called 
on  323  passages  in  theFragments, with  for,  and  issued  from  the  press  of 
a  running  commentary  of  unsparing  Amsterdam. 

severity  upon  the  enormous  blunders  In^l71d,  Bentley  replied,  under 

of  Le  Clerc.    This  little  work,  by  a  his  former  signature  oi  Phileleuthe" 

circuitous  channel,  in  the  spring  of  rus  Lipsieiuis,  to  Anthony  Collinses 

1710,  he  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  *'  Discourse  of  FreeUiinkmg.**    His 

Peter  Burman,  the  bitterest  enemy  triumph,  in  this  instance,  was  owing 

of  Le  Clerc    It  may  readily  be  con-  less  to  his  own  strength  than  to  the 

reived  that  Burman,  thirsty  as  he  weakness  of  his  antagonist    Collins 

was  at  that  particular  moment  for  had  some  philosophical  acuteness, 

veugcanco,  received  with  a  frenzy  of  as  he  shewed  elsewhere;    but  of 

joy  these  thunderbolts  from  the  ar-  learnii^,  properly  so  called,  he  had 

moury  of  Jove.    He  published  the  none.  The  most  useful  service  which 

work  immediately,  under  the  tide  of  Bentley  rendered  to  the  public  on 

Emendationes  in  Menandri  ei  Philc'  this  occasion,  was  the  just  colouring 

nwnis  Meliguicts,    auctore  PhileieU'  which  he  gave  to  an  argument  for 

thero  Lipiiensij  and  with  an  insult-  impeaching  the  credit  of  the  New 

ing  preface  of  his  own.    Before  the  Testament,  recently  impressed  upon 

press  had  completed  its  work,  Le  the  timid  and  the  scrupulous  by  the 

Clerc  heard  of  the  impending  casti-  notoriety  of  Dr  Mill's  labours  upon 

gation.    The  author's  name  also  was  its  text    Many  Christians  had  been 

cattily  suspected  in  the  small  list  of  scandalized  and  alarmed  by  a  body 

Greek  scholars.  Le  Clerc,  who  con-  of  thirty  thousand  various  readings 

ducted  a  severe  review,  wrote  in  his  in  a  text  issuing  from  inspiration, 

usual  spirit  of  dictatorial  insolence  But  Bentley  re-assured  their  trem- 

to  Bentley,  calling  upon  him  to  dis-  bling  faith,  b^  shewing  that  an  im- 

avow  so  shockinff  an  attack.    Bent-  mense  majonty  of  these  variations 

ley  replied  by  calmly  pointing  out  to  scai'cely  smected  the  sense  at  aU ; 

him  ms  presumption  as  a  Grecian  aQd,of  those  which  did,  few,  indeed, 

editor,  and  his  arrogant  folly  as  a  would  be  found  to  disturb  any  car* 

1>ully.  Meantime  the  book  was  pub-  dinal  doctrine,  which,  after  all,  was 

lished,  and  read  with  so  much  avi-  otherwise  secured  by  unsuspected 

•  Tbh  cArrmpondeuce  U  stlU  preaerv«a  Vn  ItmVvj  C^^!t\  «w1ni^«^««^'^^ 
every  reader  wlU  join  uo  heartily  In  ynvVBt  to  VU  ^o^itoSCMia. 


6jO  Life  of  Richard  »<»(%  JD.ZJ. 
pBMagea.  ll  ia  an  intenentinrrefi*^ 
tion  to  ua  at  tUs  d>y,'thBVthe  Got- 
lins  here  refuUd  nu  tbit. friend, «f 
Locke,  aa  apneara  from  his. lettenk 
originally  puliliahed  }xj  Dea  Hal- 
T,  upon  whomhe)asiihede*ei7 


(lad 
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tlie  twder  gf  itie  ovigi>)^al 


9  introducad 
him  evea  with  the  moat  fUttvring 
re  eomai  endatiouatohia  hoateaa,  Ladr 


Greek.  Tliia  pointed  lo  BQinepijng 
more  tliHQ  accident.  A  ecntenc^,# 
ScJerotnp  ripened  tliia  bu9pi<;iaq  inff) 
a.  certainty.  Jlcuce  it  occurred,  In 
him,  iliat,  if  bj  any  meana  he  cQiud 
retrieve  the  true  text  of  tlia  Mitin 
Vulgate,aa  it  was  originally  rafot;iiied 
and  settled  by  -St  Jerome,,  he  w^nl4 
— obtain  a  guide  fui  selccun^, 


Maaham,  the  daughter  of  that  Cu<t  amongat  tJie  croud  of  vatiatimu  ya 

worth,  who  had  apent  bla  life  In  the  tlie  present  Greek  text,    that  oii« 

refutation    of    pniloaopbic    acepU-  wbicli  ,St  Jerome  liad  authenticated 

ciam  !*  aa  the  reading  autboiized loug brfar« 

In  1715,  on  occawnn  of  the  firat  h\H  day.    Sueh  a  reetorattan  of  the 

Pretender'a      expedition,     Bentley  Vulgate,  Bentley  believed  to  be  pes' 

preached  before  the  Uoiieraity  a  sible  by  means  of  MSS.,  of  w-Rich 

Mrmon  on  Popery,  which,  though  ilie  youngest  sliould  reach  au  age  of 

merely  oc«aalonal,    Twks  amongat  900  years.    How  far  iliis  principle 

the   most  powerful  expotitions  of  of  restoratioa  could  have  boeu  prac- 

the  corruptions  Introduced  into  pure  ticaJly  carried  throusb,  ia  a  sept^ale 

Chrlatiuiity  by  that  etupendoui  au-  question ;  but,  for  tJie  principle  it- 

peratition.    The  f<»rce  of  ita  natural  self,  we  take  upoii  ourselves  («  ^Jb 

and  manly  rhetoric  may  I)e  conceived  that  a  finer  thoiwbt  doean^t  oaci)r 

fromthisfact,that  Sterne,  the  whole-  in  tlie  record"  of  mTeniikrecritinani. 

Bale  plagiarist,  baa  borrowed  from  it  It  is  not  a  ^iugle  act  of  conjectural 

""               -      -     ..                    .-.  ...     yon^jjueiitigfii^inuf 


a  long  paaaage  for  the  aennon  which     sRgacily,  but 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Corporal     such  acts. 
Trim,  who  la  made  to  espreM  ita 
terrible  energy  by  sayinx,  that  "  he 
would  not  read  anotlier  tine  of  it  for 
all  the  world." 
On  the  15th  of  April,  1716,  Bent- 


In  ibe  same  year,  Beniley  wrMc  a 
letter  to  Biel  upon  the  .Scppttuai 
trloHses  in  our  preaeut  coi>iea  of 
Hesychiua,  wbiuh  he  considered ,  i|»- 
tcrpoIatiouB  from  a. later  liand'  .Tlhia 


of  Canterbury,  brouebt 

scheme,  M'liicli  of  itafSf  ahould  har« 
immortalized  him,  for  retrieving  (ha 
original  text  of  tbe  New  Teatamea^ 
exatlij/  at  it  teat  at  the  lime  of  the 
Council  tif  Nice,  without  the  diffe- 
rence of  "  tiventy  words,"  or  "  even 
twenty  particlea."  Compreaaed 
within  a  few  words,  his  plan 


]bj,  in  a  letter  to  Wake,  Archbiahop  letter,  which  evidencea  Uip  fanw^H- 
-     r-         1.  I         I.,  e  J  .     ^^  aoquainI*nce  with  Mesy.dlftifL 

which,  in  the  aide  ei  ven  to  hid  friuud 
KusEer,  lie  had  nfrcady  auu>if<#ted 
with  Suida?,  has  been  puhliKhe^l  by 
Alberii,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  bj« 
edition  of  that  lexicogrnpbcrt         i 

In  tliie  year  also,  a  plai>  w(t8  agi- 
tated (according  to  outi    tradition, 

-- by  tlio  two  ChieX  JiisticeR,  Parker 

WIS  i~Mit],  and  other  collectora  of  and  King)  for  an  edition  of  Uw 
various  readings,  had  taken  notice  C\assiva,inusuinPT'»cipm  Frederiqi. 
only  of  absolute  difTerencea  in  the  Such  a  prq)ecl  could  uot  fail,  to  sug- 
tcords — never  of  mere  variationa  in  geat  a  competitiou  with  tlio  fiuifauB 
ibeir  order  and  arrangtment ;  theae  French  aeriea,  ia  luum  Jtetp^ini^ 
they  conceived  to  be  purely  aoci-  DiiBculty  there  was  nono  in  imakJAg 
dental.  Bentley  thought  otherwlae ;  the  English  one  far  wore  l«iu:aed; 
for  he  liad  noticed,  that, wherever  be  and,  with  ihat  view,  it  vfut  deaigsed 
coidd  obtain  the  genuine  readinr  i^  that  Bentley  ahould  preside  over  itlie 
tbe  old  authorized  Latin  veriiati,  execution,  For  thia  »crviea,.Jier>,iB 
technically  called  tbe  Vulmte,  the  Baidtoli,nvedema)ldedL.|UOO,/wr,(it»- 
order  of  the  worda  exactly  correa-  jhim  for  life;  «a  the  other  band,  Lord 
, ■•■■•■  ■■■■■ ■:.-.i.i-.-t...rt 

I    ■  -li    ■■     ■:■.>■    '■  ■     '    ■■!'    -I'l    '■•    MkM 

■  Cofr/na  wanted  somaAifif  WW*  than  ^«tf|ih*wai,nala«t»inbMUafHai|<<» 
■htrtrrimui  hi,  work  In  Htilwait  V«rt&cai  haaatlM^VUM  wm-hM^Mawt  mjmA 
^Bmtieji  and  tbm  clnulaHng  tfitebvintaAlaUaBkvaeHncA^ktMik^^at^ 
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"  I  myself  know  not  vet ;  having  not 
used  all  the  old  copies  I  hare  Infor* 
nutlon  of."  W  ilhin  the  four  months* 
interval  between  thiseonrespondence 
and  his  probationary  lecture,  it  it 


Townsliend,  by  the  same  account, 
li'dtild"  give  no  more  than  L.500« 
Sbkiic  nHsunderstanding  arose,  and, 
finally,  the  whole  plan  was  disniissed 

by  tlie  court,  hi  comuany  with  the  ^  , 

llbenil  minister  who  liad  entertain-  improbable  that  Bentley  should  have 

ed  it.    Perhaps  tliis  is  not  to  be  re«  made  any  such  progress  in  his  Greeic 

gretted;  for  a  corpus  of  editions,  Testament,  as  eould  materially  tfect 

as  much  more  learned  than  the  Del-  his  view  of  this  question ;  and  we  in- 

phin,  as  Bentley  was  more  learn«  fer  froift  that  consideration,  that,  in 


ed  than  Huet,  would  stand  a  good 
chance  of  being  almost  useless  to 

bOTS. 

In  1717,  Bentley  preached  before 
tlie  King.  This  sermon  was  publish- 
ed ;  and  is  described  by  Dr  Monk  aa 
being,  perhaps,  not  worse  calculated 
to  win  the  favourable  opinion  of  ge- 
neral readers,  than  any  thing  else 
which  its  author  has  left.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  it. 


his  lecture,  he  must  have  treated  it 
purely  as  a  question  for  sagacity  and 
tentative  conjecture,  not  for  positive 
evidence.  This  latter  mode  of  de- 
ciding the  case,  by  which  he  pro- 
mised his  correspondent  that  he 
would  finally  abioe,  remains  there- 
fore unaffected  by  the  award  of  hia 
lecture.  We  agree  with  Dr  Middle- 
ton,  the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  that 
the  controversy  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
In  the  following  month,  (June  17 17,) 


Not  long  after,  in  the  same  year,  he  delivered  his  inaugural  oration, 
Bentley  was  elected  the  Regius  Pro-  which  lasted  for  two  hours  and  a 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge.  On    half,  on  entering  upon  the  duties  of 


the  I  St  of  May,  the  day  preceding  his 
election,  he  delivered  his  probation- 
ary lecture.  The  subject,  even  more 
than  the  occaHion,  made  this  so  inte- 
resting, that  we  do  not  hear,  without 
indignation,  of  the  uncertainty  which 
all  parties  profess  with  regard  to  the 
fate  of  a  copy  of  it,  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  40  years  ago.  Tlie 
lecture  treated  the  famous  question 
of  the  disputed  passage— ^On  the 
Three  Fleavonly  Witnesses,  (I  Epist. 
of  St  John,  V.  7.)  Person,  to  whom 
such  a  lecture  must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  had  read  it ;  so  had 
Dr  \'iucent,  the  late  Dean  of  West- 
minster. Could  neither  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  copied  it  ?  Or,  if  that 
were  forbidden,  could  they  not  have 
mastered  the  outline  of  the  argu- 
ments ? — Meantime,  as  to  the  result, 
every  bodjr  is  agreed  that  Bentley 
peremptorily  rejected  the  verse.  Yet, 
in  a  correspondence,  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  this  very  year,  witli  some 
stranger,  which  has  been  since  pub- 
liMied,  Bentley  is  less  positive  on 
that  matter,  and  avows  his  determi- 
nation to  treat  the  case,  not  as  a  ques- 
tion for  critical  choice  and  sagacity, 
but  simply  as  a  question  of  fact— to 
be  decided,  whenever  he  came  to  that 


his  chair.  This,  wiiich  unfortunate- 
ly has  not  been  preserved,  except  in 
the  slight  and  sneering  sketch  of  an 
enemy,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
an  apologetic  account  of  his  whole 
literary  career;  doubUesa  for  the 
purpose  of  disarming  the  general 
presumption,  Uiat'a  course  of  study, 
whicli  had  been  so  peculiarly  direct- 
ed to  what,  in  the  old  university 
phrase,  are  called  the  humaniiies  of 
literature,  could  not  but  have  im- 
pressed a  bias  upon  his  enquiriea 
unfavourable  to  the  austerer  re- 
searches of  divinity.  He  reminded 
his  audience,  liowever,  Uiat  he  had 
been  appointed  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions a  public  champion  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  and  that,  in  another  instance, 
when  he  had  stepped  forward  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  same  august  service, 
he  had  earned  the  solemn  thanks  of 
the  university. 

In  1716,  Bentley  resumed,  but  sud- 
denly and  finally  discontinued,  the 
third  part  of  his  answer  to  Collins. 
He  had  agreed  to  pursue  it,  at  tlie 
particular  request  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales;  and  two  half-sheets  were 
actually  printed;  but,  conceiving 
himself  ill-treated  by  the  court,  he 
protested  that  he  would  do  nothing 
to  gratify  those  who  behaved  no  bet- 
ter than  his  declared  enemies. 

Meantime  Ue  h»Kk  Vik«^  '^^dw^^>^- 


jiart  of  his  new  edition  of  the  Greek 
IVstament,  by  the  balance  of  read- 
ings, as  he  should  happen  to  find  them  ■ 

on  this  side  or  that  m  the  best  MSS,    1am  Vi\%  ttt«b3LiKV\«Mk%  V««  ^  "^^^^^^ 
*"  What  H-m  be  tlie  event,''  he  taya,    Vioi^  ol  ^\«  ^SftW»  Vtv\  ^V  ^^^^^ 


5»*  L^e  ofRiehardBeiUU^  AJ^wlyX  ».MiMiDJK 

Testament,  according  to  the  op- 
portunities of  leisure  whidi  his  pub* 
lie  duties  allowed  him»  with-liis  usual 
demoniac  energy,  and  with  a  gene- 
rous disregard  of  expense*  Through 
different  affents,he  hadprocured  eol* 
lationsof  MSS.  sdl  over  Europe;  and  in 
particular,  had  maintained  a  corres* 

Kmdence  with  the  Benedictines  of  St 
aur,  one  extract  from  which  has 
been  published  by  Sabatier,  in  his 
BiblioTum  Sacrarwn  Ver*iane$  An^- 
tiqum.  By  the  autumn  of  1720,  his 
work  was  so  far  advanced,  that,  in 
October,  he  issued  a  formal  prospec- 
tus, stating  its  plan,  (as  originally 
sketched,  m  the  spring  of  1716,  to 
the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,)  its 
form  and  price,  and  the  literary 
aids  which  he  counted  upon.  The 
22d  chapter  of  the  Revelations 
accompanied  these  proposals,  as  a 
specimen — not  of  the  paper  or  print- 
ing, (which  were  to  be  the  best  that 
Europe  afforded,) — but  of  the  edito- 
rial management.  And  with  that  just 
appreciation  of  his  own  merits  which 
the  honest  frankness  of  Bentley  would 
seldom  allow  him  to  suppress,  he  so- 
lemnly consecrated  the  work  **  as  a 

MnffM,  €!h^fa,  4othe  whole  CkrUHan 
Church  ;  to  last  when  all  the  aneieni 
MSS,  may  he  lost  and  ertinptriihed** 
Conyers  Middleton,  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding this  grand  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm, immediately  wrote  a  pamph- 
let to  disparage  the  project,  wtiich  he 
stigmatized  (in  allusion  to  the  South- 
Sea  schemes,  recently  exposed)  as 
Bentleff*8  Bubble,  One  instance  will 
explain  the  character  of  his  malice : 
He  made  it  a  theme  for  scurrilous 
insinuations  against  Bentley,  that  he 
published  by  subscription.  Now,  in 
any  age,  an  expensive  undertaking, 
which  presupposes  a  vast  outlay  for 
the  collation*  (or  occasionally  the 
purchase^  of  MSS.,  and  rare  editions, 
IS  a  privileged  case,  as  respects  sub- 
scriptions; but  in  that  age  every 
body  publislied  by  subscription. 
Pope  did  so,  and  in  that  way  made 
his  fortune  by  the  Iliad.  And,  what 
marks  the  climax  in  MiddIeton*s  base- 
ness, he  himself  published  his  knavish 


(ObL 


liJbofCHeerotinike 
manner,  .191011  ike  erdima^tmm^  ef^ 
mkwctiptUm.  Buij'fai  Jinnii^iltil, 
■ppoued  %  camtic  Topljr  to*lnUB^ 
ton'a  pamphlet,  whiefa,  npta  iatHftri 
efMoneOy  !■»  mud  wn%  aaarlbad  tD 
Bentley.  In  about  three  mimAi^ 
Middleton  retorted  In  a  nmqiUel 
four  timea  aa  low  m  kle  me^  mid 
openly  avowinr  hunaelf  by  muae  m 
ine  author.  Theae  pampUeti  we 
have  read ;  for  they  «re  primed  In  a 
quarto  republication  of  Middleloa'e 
Miaeellaniea.  And  we  are  Md  to 
aay.  In  oppoeition  to  Dr  Bfoak, 
they  offer  no  shadow  of  aead 
■cholarlike  objection  to  Bentley'i 
gramme.  That  wae  written  in 
evening  by  candlelight  Why  aotf 
It  fell  into  no  real  enror  by  ita  nreei- 
pltancv.  Cavils  are  the  beat  of  Mld- 
dleton^s  argument;  malice  Ua  bcei 
insplratlott;  and^  aa  to  the  beentffol 
style,  which  (accordliijg  to  die  eldeak 
techiam  of  Blair,  te.)  Dr  Mmdt  el. 
tributes  to  M Iddleton,  we  pteanme 
that  many,  of  equal  merit,  an  aeM 
daily  at  6d.  a^lb.  to  trankHnalcwv  and 
paBtry«co(to. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Dr  Beafley,  Ait 
every  work,  executed  ornrejectedfcy 
1dm,  abeidd  be  aaaailed.  Aceeidi^gjf , 
on  tliia  occaaion,  concummllf^  wift 
the  pamphlets  of  Middleton,  ■ppamf 
ed  many  others,  widi  or  inmtftX 
names,  English  and  Lalin,  ilinhmt 
or  gentle.  To  Middleton,  however, 
has  always  been  Imputed  tlie  hmamt 
of  having  crushed  ttie  pra|ecl$  Immt 
erroneously,  we  now  first  leam<linam 
Dr  Monk.  Bentlev  conld  mH  be  die* 
torbed  by  wimt  he  hadjnoitoeii^aew 
he  declared  to  Blahop  Atterbofyjtet 
he  "  scorned  to  reiad  the  raecaPa 
book;'*  and  there  Is  full  preo^  thftl^ 
for  eight  years  and  upwards  efter 
these  attaches,  he  procured  ct^atlena 
aa  zealously  aa  ever.  The  wabma^ 
tlons  again,  which  are  stated  to  have 
been  not  leas  than  two  thm 
gulneaa,  shew  that  puvohaaera 
undeterred  by  the  dameumof' 
lice.  However, the  tells, that Hbm 
work  </uf  at  length  lang^sh,  fiv  «tei 
reason  Is  still  doubtful  Wet8tefai,in 
his  Prol^jomena,  says,  that  the 


it    ! 


*  Bentley  had  paid  Wetstein  L.50  tfft  Che  eoUatlon  sf  a  tfaigle  Fklhnpiisif  whM 

mm,  in  rehthn  to  the  vast  extent  oC  the  Mft.,  scimm  ts  v^  with  Di*  MmhV  lesffSL 

M  triHe;  though,  in  relation  to  B«ntl«y«  Vons*  «^  ^^  whb^  Iseaao&AAWtmi^^ 
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donment  of  ibe  work  rose  out  of  Bent- 
ley's  dis^st  at  the  meanness  of  the 
Treasury  in  refusing  to  remit  the  duty 
upon  the  paper  for  this  national  under^ 
taking.  The  facts  are  truly  stated ; 
but  we  have  proof  that  the  effect  was 
insufficient  to  retard  his  labour  "  eyen 
for  a  day."  The  best  guess  we  can 
eflfer  to  account  for  the  final  wreck 
of  so  much  labour  and  expense,  is, 
that  being  continually  withdrawn 
from  Bentley^s  attention,  by  the  pei> 
plexities  of  his  multiplied  lawsuits, 
until  the  shades  of  old  age  had  over- 
taken him,  the  work  gradually  ceased 
to  occupy  his  thoughts,  or  to  interest 
his  ambition. 

During  the  long  vacation  of  1722, 
Bpntley  read  a  copy  of  Nlcander's 
Theriacoy  put  into  his  hands  by  Dr 
Mead,  and  wrote  his  corrections  on 
the  margin.  These  have  since  been 
publisheii  by  Dr  Monk,  in  the  Cam* 
bridge  Museum  Criticum, 

In  1723,  the  edition  of  the  Tusci^ 
Ian  Questions,  by  Davies,  to  which 
Bentloy  had  communicated  its  ori- 
ginal value,  was  reprinted.  On  this 
occasion,  he  again  enriched  it  with 
an  ample  dowery  of  his  own  conjec- 
tural emendations.  These  it  was  his 
intention  to  support  by  notes.  Un- 
fortunately, a  pressure  of  business 
had  pre-occupied  his  attention  at  the 
critical  moment;  the  press  could  not 
wait;  and  the  book  was  launched, 
leaving  the  best  part  of  its  freight 
behind ;  and  that  part,  unfortunately, 
witliout  which  the  rest  was  of  litUe 
value. 

In  1724,  Dr  Hare,  Dean  of  Wor- 
cester, originally  a  confidential  friend 
of  Bentley's,  who  had  on  three  seve- 
ral occasions  injured  hira  by  his  lu*^ 
discretion  or  his  meanness,  consum- 
mated his  offences  by  an  act  of  per- 
fidious dishonesty :  he  published  an 
edition  of  Terence,  in  which  every 
thing  meritorious  was  borrowed, 
without  acknowledgment,  from  the 
colloquial  instructions  of  Bentley, 
imperfectly  appreliended,  and  clum- 
sily explained.  In  revenge  for  this 
treachery,  Bentley  carried  rapidly 


through  the  preaa  a  Terence  of  his 
own;  and  by  way  of  anticlpatmg 
Hare,  who  haa  announced  a  Phtedrus^ 
he  united  an  edition  of  that  author 
(connected,  as  usual,  with  P.  Synis) 
m  the  same  volume.  This  was  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  1726.  The 
PhaedruB  was  a  precipitate,  in  fact 
an  extempore,  performance ;  but  the 
Terence  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  all 
BenUey's  editions,  the  most  brilliant* 
ly  finished.  With  relation  to  the 
critic,  undoubtedly  his  Horace  is  by 
much  the  most  elaborately  learned  i 
but  with  relation  to  the  interests  of 
the  author,  his  Terence  is  the  most 
complete. 

In  1731  occurred  an  incident  in 
the  literary  life  of  Bentley,  upon 
which  no  rational  judgment  has  ever 
yet  been  pronounced.  At  the  latter 
end  of  that  year,  he  undertook  his 
edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost;  it  was 
carried  on  with  his  usual  haste,  and 
was  published  in  January  1732.  He 
was  now  seventy  years  old,  and  his 
age,  combined  with  the  apparent  ex- 
travagance of  some  of  bis  corrections, 
might  seem,  at  first,  to  countenance 
Dr  Monk's  insinuation  of  dotage.^  But 
the  case  is  totally  misconceived.  His 
edition  of  Milton  had  the  same  merits 
as  his  other  editions;  peculiar  de- 
fects it  had,  indeed,  from  which  his 
editions  of  Latin  classics  were  gene*' 
rally  free ;  these,  however,  we^e  diM  « 
to  no  decays  in  himself,  but  to  tm- 
ginal  differencea  In  the  'fihgl^sh  clas- 
sic from  any  whMfl'  be  could  have 
met  witli  in  Pkjj^  literature.  The 
romantic,  or' Christian,  poetry,  was 
alien- to  Huntley's  taste;  he  had  no 
niore  sense  or  organs  of  perception 
for  this  grander  and  more  imagina- 
tive  order  of  poetry,  than  a  hedge- 
hog for  the  music  of  Mozart.  Con- 
sequently, whatsoever  was  peculiar- 
ly characteristic  in  it,  seemed  to  him 
a  monstrous  abortion;  and  had  it 
been  possible  that  passages  in  the 
same  impassioned  key  should  occur 
in  the  austere  and  naked  works  of 
the  Roman  or  Grecian  muse,  he 
would   doubtless    have   proscribed 


*  Dr  A'onk  says,  truly  enough,  that  Bentley*s  corrections  would  often  "  lop  off 
the  mo.<«t  beautiful  parts  of  the  poem."  But  we  are  petrified  on  finding  the  first  in- 
stance whkh  he  give»— Bentley *s  very  reasonable  censure  of  a  wdl-known  bull  which 
all  the  worM  hM  laughed  at : 


«'  Adam,  the  goodUesi mssi ot m«ci AxMaVfftk 
Hit  MOf ;  Oks  {tOifH  «C  hd  A«»|>Mei%  lb<i«r 


them    8-^    iDierpoUiionii  of  roouks,  tlioae  lines  ^hkli  ww^i-f^lW^^ 

copyiBta, or  scll(^liftB^s,  iritli  llie same  bis  lijimiliesk  , Tt«.-, flpauw tW^M* 

4ftperaie  hoiih  n-liicli  operated  ro  ver  |)uMmlied;,  ImL.^e.^-j^lHt;^ 

■upiniBrily  on  the  toxl  of  Paradise  Itecu  bi.-qu^BU)e^i|i.,|,fBi^  f^^i!^|U| 

L08L     WitU  these  infirmitieB,  and  College,  VDri.jft.^BeMicy^l|i«,M, 

4iia  const! tinioufll  defot^t  of  poetic  pliew.wM  ■ft(;r^'«wJi'Wwlf>Vw% 

•enBibililj-,  tlie  single  bluuder  which  initti^u  lo  Giittlngen,  fof,  {lj)i^,J4^  «f 

ie  comoiitted,  was  iu  underteltiiig  Heyne,  nhp,  ii)  )ii«  own  mUifinJ  •{ 

■uch  a  province.    The  numageinent  Elomerja('kiioivie<}^e<lltL«liMfmK«4' 

gf  it  did  him  honour;  for  he  coni>  ^st  obligatiuua  to  it,  And  wm^  4bRi 

plied  honenlly  witli  tlie  cuaslitmiun  world    drciiu)et|iutJ»lly.,iac4U«iAWfl 

of  his  mind,  and  was  right  iu  the  witii  its  merits,    . ,         ,.  ,    .  [j,i,\.>..  1 

MDae  of  taking  a  true  view,  hut  froni  Th^  Homer  must  hfi  .Cons'^w4^at 

a  false  etation.     ^\'benever  a  wise  virtnally  the  final  labour  of  Senijpiii 

man  plays  the  fool,  we  may  suspect  For  bis  Maailius,  wliic]i,.ha,nHywb- 

*'--'  " —  '■■  It  the  bottom  i  and  ed  iu  1739,  when  he  was  itifci?  9StJl 


for  this  blunder  of  Bentley's,  tve  are  year,  had  been  prepaied£orUte,pdce4fi 
10  tUank  Queen  Caroline,  who  liad  forty-live  years  before.  Thft  n^ta* 
a  curiosity  to  see  tlie  Ei^lisU  Her-  on  this  singulai'  porm,  is'hicbt  Ua&«)- 
cules  at  work  upou  some  task  witli~  ways  been  as  iiiteresciug  la  us  as  it 
in  her  own  range  of  syiupatliy;  and  waa  to  Beatley  aufl  to  Jpstrpk  Sotli- 
accordiuglyiWitlitlieBamewomanish  ger,  have  the  usual. meriUwditfa* 
folly  which  in  Queen  Elizabeth  im-  usual  faulta  of  Be nde)' B . niat^a -tW 


2' 


..       exhibiting  Falstaflf  In  love,  leafned,  defences  , of  i]in<ivM4«BSiM. 

•he  laid  her  commands  upon  Beat-  the  received  te^^  b«ld>  origjw),^^ 

ley  for  a  kind  of  service  wbich  ob-  absolutely  li<:£uiiuus,  ,aa  ai«j„|i|^ 

''~^d  him  too  frequently  to  abjure  pen.    Iu,lIonice  ortiucau  w.si  IWitk 

Ills  characteristic  powers  and  ac-  for  no  more— but  we.ooufrsv^NtjJa 

complishments.    That  a  suspicion  at  anoem  like  the  AiUronouii^tHtisraiMi 

time«  crossed  his  own  mind,  (his  ne-  ed  with  triple  diDipumas-TofunBim 

^ew's  it  certainly  did,)  that  for  her  in  the  first  place;  secDnUJyii>f  SAMvn 

Majesty's  amusement  bo  was  making  diali^ured  by  tlia  perploxed  iu^>o? 

Limselt'astupendousjackass.is  very  thesis  of  the  old  aMfUUMnyiiiMid 

probable  from  his  significant  exctise  Uiirdly,  of  ail  this  wiup«d:  frow.  >i<i 

at  the  end — "  non  injuua  cecini,"  natural  «xju-eas)Dn  by  Mm  ne«swtt 

Meantime  we  agree  altogetlier  with  ties  of  the  metro  and  lli)'  ornwu«nM 

Dr  Mouk,  that  to  any  niuja/ blame  in  of  a  potiic  treatment,  ni:  read<J3fWv 

thu  affair,  on  account  of  his  fiction  of  ley's  pUilulugical  uM#s  wit)*  ^injiHltB 

an  editorial  man  of  straw,  Beiitleyis  disadvaulago  after   tlie  ^Rhlliiao^iio 

notliable.let U.rJolinsonsay wltft be  commentaries    of.Joseplii^Scahgcn 

will.    It  was  a  fiction  of  modesty  At  The  asb-ouomy  ba&n»v(«,be^BiOlM«r 

once  and  of  prudence,  which  savod  ed  up  entirely,  3calij}«riihB)*Ug.JH 

Um  from  tlie  necessity  of  applying  this  partctitomitledi.Hn|iiltn'twnK*t 

his  unmeasured  abuse  immedintely  But  much  of  tlie  ^cm,wli)rl|W«l|m 

to  Milton.  Tliis  middleman  was  lite-  the  leropei'aii|fliit.(Ue,.biu  ofmhaiMt 

rally  a  mediator  between  Milton  and  ter,  and  haliiistrfmeti  Vo^'aJtudcr-gli 

the  Bentleian  wrath  of  damnation,  lhelendmgiupecls«f thesttn^i»l«M 

which  is  already  too  offensive  even  iDneedofelucidiUion,  uuleMtwhanJt 

as  applied  to  a  sliadow.  is  particularly  corrupi;  antl  la  itKb 

This  foolery  over,  Benlley  recoil-  plam>.»  Beiitlcy  is-of  ^c^tiBeruiOcu.M 

ed  with  tlie  spring  of  a  Roman  cnta-  Puiirti'cn  ycHis  aft'T  tlie  death  of 

pulta  to  bis  natural  pursuits.  In  1792,  Bentiejr,  HonuwWalpOli  fflUmnad 

he  undertook  an  edi^on  of  Homer,  at'  hU'  arinto mim^^'i'WmKfWai^ 

chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  reetoratioii  M(a«  b)>'4W*>M>k<«>r  ~'  '~     ' 

of-thedigammatolts^BceandfiiDfv  UMd-iMfeiitfMWwf 

tioRs  in  the  metre.    Thb  deri<^  ha  ■fMi'-wmimWkV- 

had  first  seriously  adopted  in  ire6>  <ipB^wtfcr!'t^ir*' 

JUHJAOK-,  upon  the  inatlgatton  of  Lord'  'tmM  Fof  AtfMr*"' 

^Wtere^  he  noted  anacort«cted  Aft  '•ntloni'n-'tf'MI.. ^„,^--,- 

entin  n/ad  and  Ody..p);,  ^^^S^t^lfi^S^^T:^^^:;^^ 


■''!*M«|1  »>HifeJMgilst'tfr  Bmltyi  ,ni«rarylal)!>iivS,"wllKoiii  Incluaing  fila 
t^tfmtim'ahmfout'mti^  dfeek  iriwrlntioiii<.  »ba  nertiaps  other  be 
m»mSMim^'J^mW'k(ii^y  ^kccmn^iAo  us  friends,  nhiciihU 
Mt^MsNf  Wade1Jial'Upn'tlfiie^:'fiq  ieAs'ri^^dy  tu  grant,' thaii' tl<e  cat'elM* 
lM*fl*il|tW5tljKM3iu*Mbfe  H-ealtli'iBadtliitn'hi'ftllgopttoresunie.WB  have 
ri*>  ^di4w*eiy  Mt1i^de3  tfdiA  oUt  Ii4t  iKe  fiigillvt.-  paoiplilets  of  tiuBlaeM,  «r 
ef  nWtttJiH  df  ftntt.lr  Which  Urntley  lo'et  m  ungft'iieroiw  aBsidlanw ;  a  part 
Wlilft'A'BHiS-tt'hirti'.aBn  good  mBn,"Uiough  Willi  human  infirmiliee,  he  would 
AKrtHlWs'wWli  to  hiR  now  ranci'lled  or  fiVTcntlPti,  uiiilcr  thai  corapreheri- 
■t*B  AM  W'T  t^hrirtlui  rorglvenesa  which  tLere  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  Itlx 
Ittter4ftf «)  bo  psteitdfd  even  to  those  unjust  enmities  which  proToked  diexa. 
Confining  ouraelvea  to  bis  purely  literary  worlcii,  and  couBlaering  the  grrat 
f»n  HtA  aWntlon  (vhicli  beioug  aimoBt  to  each  aeparate  sentence  in  works 
oftllM  rlaMi,  Wc  majperhnpt  day  that,  vJTtUBllv,noinnnliaB  written  ku  much. 
'  By  irfty  of  bringing  his  chEtiBcteriRlic  merlta  within  the  horizon  of  the 
Imst  tearaed  readtn,  vk  shntl  now  lay  before  them  a  ciose  analyais  of  hh 
ablest  «Bd  moatfaniouRperformance,  UieFAa/arif/and  it  happens, favour- 
ably for  owr  purpose,  though  singularly,  that  the  most  learned  of  Benfl*y*B 
worin  is  also  (bat  which  lBl)e8t  fitted  for  popular  admiration. 

PtiakilM  had  happened  to  say,  that  summary  conviction  of  the  forgery, 

some  wortiiy  people  in  Sicily-  bad  This  city  of  Phintia,  in  fact,  had  tta 

been  kbn)  enfiugti  to  promise  nim  a  name  from  the  author  of  its  exist- 

loan ;  not,  however,  on  anr  pastoral  ence,  ono  Fhintias ;  he  was  a  petty 

eflrnsfdAratlonn,  sad)  as  might  seem  prince,who  flourished  about  the  time 

agreeable  to  that  ice  and  country,  of  Pynbus  the  Epirot,  and  built  the 

but  nn  the  bare  JuiHean  terms  of  lo  cityin  (juestiou,  during  the  one  hun- 

muehptr  theni  (hmfrin).    Here  the  dred  and  twenty-fifth   Olympiad;* 

forger  of  the  Letters  felt  that  it  ivas  that  is  to  say,  abiding  by  the  cKrono- 

iadlapeiMBbie  xa  assign  real  names,  logy  mottfavomrabU  to  the  authenti' 

Bills  upon  SImonides,  endorsed  by  city  of  the  Letters,  above  270  years 

PyibaMtM,  would  have  been  Ilkeir  after  Flialaris.  "  A  pretty  slip,"  says 

to  MTto  S'dlscount  in  critical  est!-  Bentley— "  a  pretty  slip  tliis  of  our 

iDMion,  -and  \o  hRve  damaged  the  Sophist,  to  Introduce  his  tyrant  bor- 

ctvdftof  Ae^Mfrrf.  Thtrcoiitiaeton  rowing  money  of  a  chy  almost  three 

rorht8'toan,lhei^fore,arei]othumble  hundred  Teara  before  it  n-as  named 

indtiMuafri,^  bdt  tittM-^PMntfa,  to  orbufit! 

Vttj'iad  HyUa.    Well,  and  what  of        Such  is  the  starting  argument  of 

Aemf  - W-ereth*h'  aceefrtances  like-  Behtley.   It  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 

W  to  be  pniteeled  fw  non^yment  ?  knock-down  blow ;  and  though  oidy 

By  n*  neaiui  both  were  probably  on^andappliedioaslnKlelellerofthe 

■olrent;  and,  «  all  events,  their  ex-  whole  Mries,  a  candid  looker-on  will 

tateace,  Which  iH  tomttking,  is  gua<  own,  that  it  fa  such  a  one  as  settlea 

ranteed  hv  Ptalumy,  by  AntonJnua,  the  business ;  and  no  prudent  cliain- 

and  by  PHiijfi  *  Bnl,"  says  Bentley,  pion,  however  game,  would  have 

(irii  that  ominous  but!)  "it  la  iilluck  chosen  to  offer  himaelf  to  the  scrat«-h 

fbr  Ihhi  fnrjireT  of  letters,  Uiat  a  frag-  for  a  second  round.  However,  »i  wifl 

ment  of  Diodorua  was  prMorred,  to  m  BnviH  thought  otherwise, 
lie  BwltoeMagalnnhlm."  Fromtlih 

little  fragment,  now  raised  up  from         The  next  argument  Is  of  tlie  same 

the  dust  of  ages,  Bendey  deduces  a  descripdon,  being  a  second  case  of 

■  Boialqr.iupjB  fraii'xl'  wbhilt  mn  •utinfncturj',  anil  moit  clHbontclr  divduped^ 
t%m  tlM-BoMtihint  of  iPUnrki  totba  6Tih  OlymrUd.  In  tki>  the  rrtdo-  ainy 
hsj>(wn  U  know  IhntJia  Uttmti  witk  tkat  Imrncd  cbninolaginl,  but  m»t  tunfuMd 
TTlMr.  H'  IMooU^  Jt  U  jmppTtanl,  h^iTciM-,  lo  loiluirk,  IhnI,  Iqf  Mly  apcnklacil 

■«t|c|)||«■|;n^«><R^li1MVut>*«  i>odfr<ll  Iwd,  tn  Cilnc  Uw  «ia  nl'  PbaUrit,  nuiliilr 
t«ll^iiqifa,tfi«.Twi,Ii«ttfr«;^'<Wul*H*t<l>^l''"."n>«up<<^^V'<f^     '^-  ^^-^V 
»«,  Importanl  (o'Bi-iillfj,  f*  4wu^^  \\i»  i^iuotiW^'tA  iW^wAl  "^  "'^^'Ia  J«l« 
no  Ina  importanl,  hi  drmonuratrng  thai  ttkc  t^iwsvViwi  o(  VXtAMV*  V  tioV  \a«  ** 
tMr,  but  DptratlTrly  rMi»cct«il  wtlli  h\«t(>T\c«,\  T«*A^«.  _ 

VOt,.  xXVttt.  Xrt.  (I.XXII,  *  '■" 
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anachronism;  but  it  merits  a  sepa* 
rate  statement  In  the  instance  of 
Phintia  the  proof  was  direct,  and 
liable  to  no  demur;  but  here  the 
anachronism  is  made  out  circuni- 
stantiaUy:  Hence  it  is  less  readilj 
apprehended ;  and  the  Boyle  Pftr^, 
in  their  anger  or  their  haste,  did  In 
fact  misapprehend  it;  and  upon  their 
own  blunder  they  built  a  charge 
against  Bentley  of  vicious  reasoning, 
\niich  gave  him  an  openhig  (not 
likely  to  be  missed  bv  him)  Tor  in- 
flicting two  courses  or  the  knout  in- 
stead of  one.  The  case  is  this :  Ste- 
sichorus,  the  l3rric  poet,  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Phidaris,  not  for 
writing  verses  against  him,  but  for 
overt  acts  of  war;  the  poet  had  been 
levying  money  and  troops,  and,  in 
ftiet,  making  hostile  demonstrations 
at  two  separate  places — AhaUium 
and  AUbso.  Accordingly,  Letter  92 
takes  him  to  task,  and  insinuates  an 
ugly  consequence;  viz.  the  chance 
of  being  *'  snapt"  (so  Bentley  calls 
it)  by  tne  bull  before  he  got  safe 
home  to  Himera.  The  objection  rai- 
sed upon  this  passage  regards  Alse- 
sa :  Did  that  town  exist  so  early  as 
the  days  of  Phalaris  ?  No,  says  Bent- 
ley, nor  for  1 40  vears  after  rhalaris 
— having  been  founded  bv  Archo- 
nides  in  the  second  year  of  the  94th 
Olympiad,  consequently  140  years 
after  the  death  of  rhalaris ;  and  then, 
upon  a  testimony  Avhich  cannot  be 
resisted  by  a  Boyle  man,  viz.  the 
testimony  of  these  very  Letters,  152 
at  the  very  least,  after  Uiis  particular 
letter.  But  might  there  not  be  other 
cities,  earlier  than  this,  which  bore 
the  same  name?   There  might — ^in 


MiiiorPrdpOBltloD#**-1 
AIMS  is  the  AlMa  foondaa  by;  AnIh 
onldes.  ■'*■•''  '•••«•■ 

Ergo.  The  AksM  of' AfshimliM 
(vis.  an  Aheaa  of  meorif  tipo  "iamb 
ries  later  tiian  the  eimoi  Phiid»li>li 
the  AbBM  of  the  Pkaudo^nakrli. 

Now  cornea  a  fomoiw  mtffimMH 
in  which  Bentley  makes  pliy  lii— ll* 
fiillv.  Phalaria  had  been  ill.  aM* 
wisung  to  reward  Ma  Qreek  fiiya^ 
dan  in  a  manner  auMile  to  »fMM| 
amongst  other  pteesnlBrlwaMAV'Mi' 

dodor  wmftmHtmkttm gM  Wtos^fcfc 

tSB  coopley  or  pair^  or  TherifllBMl 
cups.  What  maimer  of  IlilMe  win 
these  ?  *<  They  were,*"  myn  BettHQr* 
^  large  drinldiiff-eiipa,  of  a  pecoBw 
shape,  so  callea  from  the  mrst  ooK- 
triver  of  them,  <me  Therides^  ft  6o- 
rinthian  potter.'*  Origtnalljr.  thers^ 
fore,  as  to  the  materia],  HmJt  mm 
have  been  porcelain-— or,  IhowlfTer^ 
earthen-ware  of  some  qoall^  0t 
other,  (Pllnr  having  by  geiMfintf  ooft- 
sent  trippea  in  supponitf  TlietMes 
a  turner.)  But,  as  often  najpptai,  ti 
process  of  time  **  they  weita  taDed 
Thericloan  from  thefa*  aAqps;  ifha^ 
soever  artisan  made  them,  or  wlie^ 
ther  of  earth,  or  of  wood,  or  of  m^ 
tal.'*  So  far  well.  But  •*  theM  H 
another  thing,'*  says  Bentley/ *■  h^ 
sides  a  pretty  invention,  veiy  vaMk 
to  a  liar,  and  that  is  a 
ry."  For  <*  the  next  tfaiii|M be  M» 
quired  is— the  age  of  thisTTieriidee; 
and  we  learn  Marfironi  AHPiWiWte  ** 
one*  witness  indeed,  bnf  te  gobC  is 
a  multitude  in  a  matter  *df  mk  M^ 
tore.  niB  evp  (says  he)  'wa§  in* 
vemed  by  Therides^  de  CMuMmt 


fiact  there  wore.  How,  then,  shall  it  potter,  who  wae  coHimmportify  wM 
be  known  whether  that  particular  Arjstophanes  the  comedian.** 
Aleesa,  which  would  involve  the 
anachronism,  viz.  the  Alaesa  founded 
by  Archonides,  is  tbe  Alsesa  of  the 
Letter-writer  ?  As  the  argument  by 
which  Bentley  replies  to  this  ques- 
tion has  been  so  much  misconceived, 
and  is  in  fact  not  very  clearlv  stated 
in  either  dissertation,  we  shall  throw 
it  into  a  formal  syllogism. 

Major  Proposition.— Tlie  Aleesa  of 
the  Pseudo-Phalaris  and  Stesichorus 
is  the  maritime  Ala^sa. 


Tliis  is  enough.  Bentley  goes  «■ 
to  compute,  that  all  the  earrlTlB)r 
plays  of  Aristophanes  range  wloB 
a  period  of  thirty-six  years;  sO  ttali 
allowing  the  fall  benefit  of  ftAs  litk 
tude  to  the  Pseado-Phslaris,  vISLt&Kl 
Thericles  invented  his  cqdA  in  Ifito- 
very  Jtrst  year  of  this  period;  sM; 
even  upon  that  concessfoa^  tba  Tiitf 
earliest  baking  of  the  potl«r*S'iMqll 
will  be  120  years  after  the  fissl  ba^ 
king  of  Phauiris  himself.  '"•- 


^  There  is,  however,  a  collateral  testimony  flrom  a  |miH  eoaiteai|ioffary*wil|i;U 

old  age  of  Thericlea,  viz.  Eubulut,  wh\ch  ||lv«a  ik  v^^^^t  oonfirmatlon  to  thst  of  AU|S>^ 

n»ii«.      In  the  final  dissertation,  Bentley  braoi^t  fotwvt^  tVkV^  ti«c««AV.    tja  fbel* 

the  good  luck  of  Bentlev.  in  moetlM  all  tlMQiii^Al\«-ifin«^<^RaM'«MuehL\g^ 
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eft? 


Thit  avtide  in  the  first  Disserta- 
tion wsB  short ;  hut  the  Oxford  cri« 
tique  upon  it  furnished  him  with  Ml 
oocMioQ».  and  almost  a  necessity,  for 
supp^NTtin^  1%,  in  the  second,  with  • 
bramtra  diepbgr  of  his  learning:  upon 
all  the  ci^yMeral  points  that  hM  heen 
connected  with  the  main  question. 
And,  as  the  attadc  had  be^  in  un» 
usual  tenns  of  insolMice,  (asldnff 
bim,  for  instancy  how  he  **  durst  ** 
oppose  men  such  as  Grotius  and 
Scaliger,*)  Bentley  was  under  no 
particular  obliffation  to  use  his  op* 
portunities  wiOi  forbearance,  or  to 
renounce  his  triumph*  This  was 
complete*  It  is  not  Boyle,  or  hia 
half-learned  associates,  but  tfie  very 
heroes  of  classical  literature  for  the 
preceding  150  years  —  Buchanan, 
Scaliger,  Grothis,  Casaubon,  Salma* 
sius,  who  on  this  occasion  (respect- 
fully, but,  as  to  the  matter,  effectuat* 
ly)  are  shewn  to  be  in  error.  Most 
readers  are  aware,  that  amongst 
the  multifarious  researches  which 
belong  to  what  is  called  learning,  the 
res  metrica  has  been  developed  more 
dowly  than  any  other.  The  field, 
therefore,  being  so  under-cultured, 
had  naturally  drawn  the  attention 
of  an  ambitious  young  scholar  like 
Bentley;  and,  in  his  epistle  to  Mill 
upon  John  Malelas,  he  had  already 
made  his  name  illustrious  by  the  d^ 
tection  of  a  canon  in  Anapsestic  me- 
tre. **  Ned,"  says  Dr  Parr,  writing  to 
Dr  Maltlioifin  1814, ''.  I  believe  BenUey 
knew  jDotbivg.fiicieodfically  of  chcnrw 
metre."  Why,  no,  Sam,  perhaps  he 
did  not;  neiUier.did  Person,  if  we 
speak  strictly  of  choral  metre;  and 
for  Sam  himself,  little  indeed  upon 
any  metre  whataoever,  except  mat 
he  somewhere  conceives  himself  to 
have  corrected  a  few  loose  iambics 
of  a  Latin  comic  poet,  (a  feat  which 
did  not  require  a  Titan.)  However, 
at  that,  day  ^1690)  it  waa  no  trifle 
to  have  revealed  a  canon  which  had 
certainly  eac^ied  the  most  eagle- 
eyed  scholars  we  have  mentioned. 
On  the  present  occasion,  it  was  an 
appropriate  sequel  of  that  triumph, 
ana  one  which  will  remind  scholars 
of  a  similar  feat  by  Person  with  re- 
gard to  iambic  metre,  (see  Pref.  to 
toe  Hecuba  of  Euripides,)  that  a  for- 
midable array  of  passages,  objected 


by  the  Boyle  party  as  overthrowing 
his  canon,  and  twelve  others,  volun- 
teered by  himself,  are  aU  corrected  hi. 
a  way  which,  whilst  it  delivers  his 
canon  from  the  supposed  contradio* 
tion,  forces  from  mm  the  fiinest  disr- 
play  of  hU  own  critical  sagacity. 

The  fourth  argument  exposes  aa 
anachronism  pretty  much  ]Sk»  thatoiP 
AJ€b9a  in  the  second.  The  Pseudo- 
Phalaris  having  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  Zanclffians,  and  in  three  previoiM 
Letters  of  the  Messanians,  manifestly 
betrays  that  he  thought  Zande  and 
Messana  two  different  towns.  *  Cet^ 
tidnly,"  savB  Bentley,  <'  the  true  Pha^ 
laris  could  not  write  thus  i  and  it  is  m 

Siece  of  ignorance  inexcusable  in  our 
ophist  not  to  know  that  these  namea 
belonged  to  one  and  the  same  city  al 
different  times."  But,  perhiqps,  the 
change  from  the  early  name  of  Zan- 
cle,  to  the  later  one  of  Messana,  nuqr 
have  happened  during  the  progresa 
of  these  very  Letters.  The  present 
arrangement  of  the  Letters  is  indeed 
inconsistent  with  that  suj^positioni 
for  it  is  the  8dth  which  mentions  tha 
old  name  Zande,  whilst  the  let,  2lBti 
and  84th  mention  Messana.  But  thai 
objection,  if  there  were  no  other, 
might  be  eluded  by  supposing  the 
paracular  order  in  which  the  Lettera 
stand  in  our  present  editions  to  have 
been  either  purely  acddental,  or 
even  arbitrarily  devised  by  some 
one  of  the  early  Ubrarii.  But  allow- 
ing all  this,  the  evasion  of  Bentlay'a 
argument  will  still  be  inmossiUe  or 
grounds  of  chronology.  Thucvdidea 
tells  us  the  occasion  of  that  irrep»> 
rable  expulsion  which  the  Zandvana 
suffisred— and  the  time,  viz.  about 
the  last  year  of  the  70th  Olympiad 
The  same  author  states  the  drcump 
stances  under  which  tiie  new  name 
Messana  arose;  and  though  he  doea 
not  precisely  date  this  uitter  ind- 
dent,  he  says  generally  that  it  was  & 
mtxxS  Drif 9»  (not  Umg  qfter  the  other.) 
Separate  parts  of  uiia  statement  aro 
corroborated  by  other  historians; 
and,  upon  tiie  whole,  taking  the  com- 
putuM  least  favourable  to  Bentley, 
the  new  name  of  Messana  appears 
not  to  have  been  imposed  by  Anaxi- 
laus  until  mcMre  than  sixty  years  af- 
ter Phalaris  was  dead  and  gone. 


•  ITilf,  by  the  way,  thewi  the  TsrWIy  of  \iiii4i  «K|\«^%i\m"^«^%'^**^^*^]^^ 
nt  of  ma  editor  te  Iiiijirf«t  harmony  «]^  tU«n  y  fSWit\Ma%)  ^8fta  Vsfi&ijRS«^^*" 


wtat  of  MO  tdltar  te  ImjirMt  harmony  n]poii 
peoph,  art  nwslsd  as  psdants. 
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One  objection  there  is  undoubted* 
\y  to  this  argument,  and  Bentley 
frankly  avows  it;  Pausanias  ante«> 
dates  Anaxilaus  by  not  less  tlian  180 
years.  But  there  is  no  need  to  re- 
cite the  various  considerations  which 
invalidate  liis  authority,  since  the  ar- 
gument derived  from  him  is  one  of 
3iose  which  prove  too  much.  Doubt- 
less, it  would  account  for  the  use  of 
^  Messana"  in  the  Letters  of  Phalaris, 
but  so  effectually  account  for  it  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  any  other 
name  should  have  been  familiarly 
employed  at  an  age  when  **  Zande' 
must  have  been  superannuated  by  a 
century.  Such  is  tiie  dilemma  in 
which  Bentley  has  noosed  his  ene- 
mies ;  skilfully  leaving  it  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  his  cause,  whether 
they  accept  or  reject  the  authority  of 
Pausanias. 

From  this  dilemma,  however,  Boyle 
attempts  to  escape,  by  taking  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  town,  and  the 
people  who  drew  their  name  from 
It  Zanclseans,  he  thinks,  might  sub- 
sist under  that  name  long  after  Zancle 
had  changed  its  masters  and  forfeit- 
ed its  name.  But  this  hypothesis  is 
destroyed  by  means  of  an  mscription 
which  Bentley  cites  from  a  statue  at 
Olympia,  connected  with  the  com- 
ment of  the  person  who  records  it : 
the  statue,  it  seems,  had  been  set  up 
by  Evagoras,  who  inscribed  himself 
upon  it  as  a  Zanclfean ;  from  which 
single  word  the  recorder  infers  the 
antiquity  of  the  statue,  arguing  that 
the  mere  name  "  Zanclaan"  sufii- 
ciently  proved  its  era  to  have  been 
anterior  to  the  imposition  of  the  mo- 
dem name  of  Messana;  whereas 
clearly,  had  there  been  a  race  of 
Zanclseans  who  survived  (under  that 
name)  the  city  of  Zancle,  this  argu- 
ment would  have  been  wiUiout  force, 
and  could  not  have  occurred  to  the 
writer  who  builds  upon  it 

The  fifth  argument  will  perhaps 
not  be  thought  so  entirely  satisfac- 
tory as  it  seemed  to  Bentley.  Phap 
laris,  in  threatening  the  people  of 

Himera,  says — ttlriif  ixr^i^m  viru*s  ^i»n» 

— I  will  extirpate  them  like  a  pine- 
tree  ;  that  is  to  say,  root  and  branch. 
Now,  this  Delphic  threat,  and  in 
these  identical  words,  appears  first  of 
all  in  HerodotoB,  who  explains  tJie 
force  of  it  to  lie  in  this— that  of  «1\ 

trees  tiie  ninp  /^nlv  %i/aa  *»nr1i^nUu  Aa. 


toilaii .  iSGidibM  the^adigiiHiLilii|>qf 
tbi0  flignlficMrt  ■  rtUirioPiiKinGiMWI 
who  did  iiol.6^pt»  hiftireigii  tj^riliii' 
years  after  Unfrpretwidpiil  jnwitufcl^hy 
Phalaris.  But  Bentley  ooneeiTW 
that  he  haa  suffidentKeMM  lo^Mber 
it  upon  Herodotua  him^tf^ln  lAifh 
case  it  will  be  yoimgfr  tbwi  duiiift 
of  Phalaris  by  a  oentury*  -,  Jfaitif|i|B 
confess  ourselyea  dhHatuficd  MWi  if 
that  word  Is  too  8troiig»  impafettf^ 
satisfied.  **  We  see.'*  amlUaKQaf, 
^  the  phrase  was  then"  (i.  e.^i^..tlva 
time  of  Crceaus)  ^  to  new  -nd.iiiH 
heard-of,  that  it  puided,*-. whole 
city.'*  But  it  b  probable  thai  eed- 
dents  of  place,  rather  than  of  obml 
would  determine  the  intelUgibiHtytef 
this  proverb :  whereyer  the  pinchlne 
was  indigenousy  and  its  habits  finil- 
liarly  known,  the  alludon  woald 
suggest  itself,  and  the  fbnee  ai-.k 
wou^d  be  acknowledged,  no.  mittar 
in  what  age.  And  aa  to  the  iseMric 
that  Aulus  Gellius,  in  the  title  of/a 
chapter  now  lost^  seema  .ta  eo^sMer 
Herodotus  aa  the  real  auAor  of , the 
sayinff,  it  amounts  to  noddngis  at 
this  day  we  should  be  q[it,lo,die- 
cuss  any  vulgar  error  whidi  haOfHie 
countenance  of  Shakspearab  under  .a 
title  such  as  this— <*  On  xAe  ^M- 
spearian  notion  thai  a  tOQti  i$  OMO- 
mottf,**  meaning  merely  tOi.reaiiBd 
our  readers  thattiie  notion  baa  o-itol 
popular  hold  and  eatabUshinent^.nat 
surely  that  Sliakspeare  waa.tho  ori- 
ginator of  it  The  authorit^r  of.  Eiii- 
tathius,  so  very  modem  aa  anitibor» 
adds  no  strength  at  all  to  Beoilov's 
hypothesis.  NorealUnkaof  tmdilHm 
could  possibly  connect  two  JWitiMim 
removed  from  each  oAer  ly.noeriji 
2000  years*  Eustatfahiaaacnhei^or 
seems  to  ascribe,  the  wnoi.  tO'VUMh 
dotus,  not  in  a  personal  aettK^  btitja 
a  short-hand  way  of  designati^!  Ae 
book  in  which  it  is  origiiudly  found. 
The  truth  is,  that  such  a  j|roy«rti 
would  be  coi^val  and  fo-exlenslye 
with  the  tree.  Symholioal  femnore 
always  delightful  to  a  semilMurbaroua 
affe;  such,  for  jnatanqe»<O0«^  em- 
blematic advice  of  tbKl.aiUyilimoiii- 
tor  to  a  tyrant  who,  ]iralking  itfinouf^ 
ajgardc»»  cut  off  the.hM^ioCifU  w 
dints  whii^  Qvextam^^tmite^L, 
Threats  i^ore  especialiy,as«uxnet|Ui 

form;  where  they  are  perfacdr 41*- 
!3L^i^!(Q04«  they  are  th^s.  ma^.pniMie 

c^KfiK  \kaACL.  wVitx^  .^«kX  liiTi  jwrmea 
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a  critical  remark  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus)  points  the  attention  to  them 
under  a  peculiar  advantage  of  awe 
and  ominous  expectation. 

The  sixth  argument  is  another  case 
of  the  second  and  fourth.  Phalaris 
exults  that  he  liad  routed  the 
Tauromenites  and  the  Zanclteans. 
"  But,"  says  Bentley,  •*  there  is  an 
old  true  saying — ^n«xx«  hchh  rk  vcw 
'^«,<*» — many  new  and  strange  things 
happen  in  war.  We  have  just  now 
seen  those  same  routed  ^nclaeans 
rise  up  again,  after  a  thousand  years, 
to  give  him  a  worse  defeat.  And 
now  the  others,  too,  are  taking  their 
time  to  revenge  their  old  losses :  for 
these,  tliough  they  are  called  Tauro- 
menites both  here  and  in  three  other 
letters,  make  protestation  against  the 
name,  and  declare  they  were  called 
Naxians  in  the  days  of  the  true 
Phalaris.  Taurominium,  qucs  antea 
Naxos,  says  Pliny.  Whence  it  is 
that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  be- 
cause they  wrote  before  the  change 
of  the  name,  never  speak  of  Tauro- 
minium, but  of  Naxos." 

Yet  it  will  be  objected  that  Bent- 
ley  himself  has  made  Pvthagoras 
contemporary  with  Phalans:  now  of 
this  very  Pythagoras,  Porphyry  says 
— •'that  he  delivered  Croton,  Hi- 
mera,  and  Taurominium  from  ty- 
rants ;'*  and  lamblichus  says — **  tliat 
a  youn^man  of  Taurominium  being 
drunk,  Pythagoras  played  him  sober 
by  a  few  airs  of  grave  spondees."  A 
third  writer  also,  Conon,  says,  of  a 
perHon  in  the  age  of  Cyrtfs  die  elder, 
contemporary  -with  Pythagoras  and 
Phalaris,  that  he  "  went  to  TaurO' 
minium  in  Sicily."  The  answer  to 
all  'tJiis  is  obvious  t  Taurominium  Is 
here  used  with  the  same  sort  of  licen- 
sed Prolepsis,  as  when  we  say,  Julius 
CiJBsar  conquered  France^  and  made 
an  expedition  into  England,  though 
we  know  that  Gaul  and  Britain  were 
the  names  in  that  age. 

The  seventh,  eighth,  and  eighteenth 
arguments  may  be  thrown  together, 
all  turning  upon  the  same  objection, 
\iz.  that  Phalaris  is  apt  to  appropriate 
the  thoughts  of  better  men  dian  him- 
self— a  kind  of  robbery  which  pos- 
sibly other  royal  authors  have  prac- 
tised, but  hardly  (like  Phalaris)  upon 
men  bom  Jong  after  their  own  time. 
The  three  ca$e9  of  tfaisi  cited  1>7 


Bentley,  are  of  very  different  weight. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  weakest. 
Writing  to  Polygnotus,  Phalaris 
is  found  sporting  this  sentiment — 

\6ftf     i^fe    ^xix    wa^k   tmV     r*r4>(«»fri(«i| 

vtwktvreit — that  words  are  regard- 
ed as  the  shadow  of  deeds  by  per- 
sons  of  good  sense,    "  It  is  a  very  no- 
table saying,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
the  author  of  it;  and,  if  Phalans  had 
not  modestly  hinted  that  others  had 
said  it  before  him,  we  might  have 
taken  it  for  his  own.    But  then  there 
was  either  a  strange  jumping  of  good 
wits,  or  Democritus  was  a  sorry  pla- 
giary ;  for  he  laid  claim  to  the  tirst 
invention  of  it    What  shall  we  say 
to  this  matter  ?  Democritus  had  the 
character  of  a  man  of  probity  and 
wit    Besides,  here  are  Plutarch  and 
Diogenes,  two  witnesses  that  would 
scorn  to  flatter.     This  bears  hard 
upon  the  author  of  the  Letters.    But 
how  can  we  help  it  ?  He  should  have 
minded  his  hits  better,  when  he  waa 
minded  to  play  the  tyrant    For  De- 
mocritus was  too  young  to  know 
even  Pythagoras ;  t*  t5»  x?*'*'*  /"»X*- 
T«i — considerations  of  chronology  are 
inconsistent  with  it;  and  yet  Pytha- 
goras survived  Phalaris."    Such  is 
Bentley's  argument;  but  undoubt- 
edly it  is  unfair.    He  says " besides,* 
as.  though  Plutarch  and  Diogenea 
were  supplementary  evidences  to  a 
matter  otherwise  established  upon 
independent  grounds ;  whereas  it  is 
from  them  only,  and  from  Suidaa/ 
whom  he  afterwards  brought  for- 
ward, that  we  know  of  any  such 
claim  for  Democritus.    Again,  Bent- 
ley  overrates  their  authority.  That  of 
Plutarch,  upon  all  matters  of  fact  and 
critical  history,  is  at  this  day  deserved- 
ly low ;  and,  as  to  Diogenes  Laertius^ 
nobody  can  read  him  without  per- 
ceiving that  precisely  upon  this  de- 
partment of  liis  labour,  viz.  the  ap- 
plication of  all  the  stray  apophthegms, 
prose  epigrams,  and  **  good  things," 
which  then  floated  in  conversation, 
he  had  no  guide  at  all.    Sometimes 
there  might  be  a  slight  internal  indi- 
cation of  the  author;   philosophic 
sarcasms,  for  instance,  ot  every  age, 
were  ascribed  boldly  to  the  C3rnical 
Diogenes;  sometimes  an  old  tradition 
might  descend  with  the  saying;  but 
much  more  frequently  every  a^bo^ 
nam  ot  '^oVii\fciV«K3vca;^^A^»x^'^i»«^ 
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kadposMMionoftfaepulilicear.  Junt 
the  Mune  thing  bns  bappened  In  Eng- 
land; mulUtudea  oftelicltoui  nioft 
have  come  doira  through  the  IBth 
century  to  our  dsfa— doing  duty  first 
under  the  namex  of  Swift,  Dr  Sheri- 
diD,  &C.,  next  of  Lord  Choiterfield, 
Iben  of  Quia,  Foote,  and  above  all, 
of  Qeorge  Selirjn,  who  enjoyed  a 
regal  benefit  of  claim  over  all  waif* 
and  derelicts ;  and,  finally,  of  Jehyll, 
Brtnalej'  Sheridan,  Courtenay,  Sam 
Rogera,  and  Thomaa  Moore.  Over 
andabove  all  tbia,  BeDtley  is  obliged 
M  make  two  conceMions,  which  Mke 

.._  MTing  to  Si. 

monide«;  and  hidore,  the  Peluaiot, 
generally  to  the  Lacedsmonlang. 
Now,  at  all  events,  this  breaks  the 
unanimity  of  the  ascription  to  Demo- 
eritiH,  though  each  for  itaelf  should 
luippen  to  he  false.  The  objection 
to  ^monides  is,  that  he  was  but  se- 
ven  years  old  when  Phalaris  was  kill- 
ed. This,  though  Hureiy,  in  a  mat- 
ter ao  perplexed  as  the  chronology 
ofthat  era,itis  driving  rather  closely, 
we  may  allow.  But  what  objection 
ia  there  to  the  Lacedtemonlans  ? 
Certunly  we  can  discern,  in  tbe  very 
nature  of  the  sentiment,  a  reason  that 
may  have  influenced  Isidore  for  trft- 
cing  It  up  to  a  Laconic  parentage  j 
but  though  this  is  an  argument  Tor 
■uipicion,  it  is  none  for  absolute  re- 
jection. Neither  does  Bentley  make 
anyobjectioQoftbatsort.  Hereagain 
he  seems  to  rely  upon  chronology; 
for  his  own  words  are  no  stronger 
than  tiiese, — that  "  thougli  the  i&e 
be  undetermined,  it  might /aiWy  ba 
preMunud  to  be  more  recent  than 
ha,"  (i.  e.  Phalaris.)  "  Fairfy  to  be 
pretunttd!"  is  that  all  Y  And  why  is 
it  to  be  presumed  ?  Simply  because 
«  tow  parts  out  of  five"  among  the 
Lacadnmonian  apophthegms  collect- 
ed by  Plutarch  are,  in  Bentley's  judg- 
ment, later  than  the  age  of  Phalans. 
E?en  this  leaves  a  chance  not  quite 
inconsiderable,  ^lat  the  anachronism 
may  not  exist  in  the  apophthegm  be- 
fore us.  But,  finally,  had  Eientley 
been  called  on  for  his  proof  of  the 
particular  proportions  here  assigned 
to  tbe  Anti-Phalaridean  and  Post- 
Phalaridean  apophthegms,  it  would 
perbapa  have  appeared  that  the  pre- 
aeat  argument  of  his  was  utterly 
tronbleat).    Forhowcwnehatodl*- 


by  some  marks,  (tui,  suppose  diction 
of  u  certain  ciuaJity,  more  or  Ites 
archaic,  and  metrical  arra»;r<^ei)t, 
iihit-li  would  belpog  to  all  the  r,K/ia, 
^akpii  I'rcim  the  (Irarantic  writers.) 
And  aie  tlieso  criUriit  suHicIenti' 
L'ndoubt<.'dly  thef  ai'p;  forexamnle, 
before  the  iambicB  of  the  Greek  tra- 
geily  existed,  laqbic  npophthegma 
could  nut  be  detached  from  it.  N'u 
Bucli  metrical  r»,u(,  thereforts  eitn 
pretend  to  an  earlier  date  than  thnt 
of  the  drama  itself.  Well,  then,  hn- 
vin;i  AO  effectual  a  lest,  with  wlut 


proprit'ty  could  Bentle;  throw  the 
dedaion  upon  ft  nllo  oP  nhmfi  ' 
>  4  out  of  ^?  FornoiaMWr  ITtto 
hettadb0«i«MB 


chance*  inlnst  ft 
athouaand  to  oiu 


tion,  y«t  if,  after  examiuaifon  and 
submission  to  the  teat,  the  result 
were  in  favour  of  that  fact,  it  wil]  be 
established  no  less  certainly  than  if 
the  chances  had  l)een  just  the  other 
way.  The  positive  application  of  the 
tent  is  transcendent  to  all  presump- 
tions and  prubabililies  whaisooter, 
however  reasonable  It  mi^ht  haie 
been  tu  rely  upon  them  in  a  caae 
where  no  examination  liad  been  pos- 
sible. So  much  for  this  section, 
which — though  the  weakest  of  the 
whole — is  wound  up  in  the  moat 
stingiuK  manner ;  Tor  Boyle  having 
argueu  thnt  apparent  pla^iarUms  !ii 
a  case  like  tliis  proved  notliing,  since, 
in  fact,  no  absolute  originaliir,  and 
tbert-fori!  no  manifest  plagiUltm, 
could  Ih!  iniagined  In  sentinienls 
which  belong  to  human  nature  itAetf, 
Bentli?y  assures  him  that  he  Is  wta< 
taken— exhibiting  la  his  own  perwn 
a  refutation  of  that  maxim ;  "  for 
tliere  are  many  such  nostnimi  in  his 
1>ot>k,  such  proper  and  peculiar  ml»> 
takes,  as  were  never  thought  on  nor 
Ksid  by  any  man  before  lum." 

The  argument  in  the  ei^iteenth  sec- 
tion, which  would  lix  upon  Phalaris 
a  refei'eure  to  an  epit^h  first  cited  by 
Jlernostliencs  in  hie  Crown  Oration, 
delivered  in  the  third  year  of  t|ie 
I  I'Jth  Olympiad,  nearly  220  yeai«  af- 
ter his  own  deatli,  is  about  as  dubUiis 
as  the  last.  But  the  case  in  the  el^th 
section  is  unanswerable.  Phalans  ia 
made  to  Hay — ^^itJ.  lif  iiT*i  iSiitjm 
^it^'  'X—-  '"  ■?••'  ■"■■'■  •■  wi'"»"— fl.e. 
Tliatv:e,hr.  ing  ou  rsetve*  mortn  l^muttt 
chrriiti  immortal  anger,  u,  accerdinjf 
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gic  f*^f*h,  are  too  evident  to  leave 
auy  doubts  about  the  fountain  from 
which  the  Pseudo-Phalaris  is  draw- 
ing; 
The  inference  of  Bentley  is — "  that, 

if  this  iambic  came  from  the  stage, 
it  must  be  later  than  Phalaris,  let  it 
belong  to  what  poet  soever,  tragic  or 
comic,"  Boyle,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  '*  very  well  satisfied  that  there 
were  both  tragic  and  comic  poets 
before  the  days  of  Phalaris."  And 
upon  this,  in  law  phrase,  issue  is 
joined. 

Comedy  is  discussed  in  the  present 
section.  Bentley  argues  the  follow- 
ing points  against  Boyle  : — First,  that 
Epicharmus  is  to  be  considered  the 
father  of  Comedy  upon  more  and 
better  authorities  than  Susarion ;  Se- 
condly, this  being  admitted,  that 
upon  chronological  grounds  Phalaris 
could  not  borrow  a  verse  from  co- 
medy ;  Thirdly,  even  supposing  Su- 
sarion to  have  contributed  somethinff 
to  the  invention,  yet  that  this  coula 
not  have  availed  Phalaris,  unless  he 
had  come  over  incognito  to  the  villa- 
ges of  Attica,  inasmuch  as  **  his  plays 
were  extemporal,  and  never  publish- 
ed in  writing  ;**  and.  Fourthly,  grant- 
ing even  ''  that  they  were  published, 
it  IS  more  likely  they  were  in  tetra- 
metres  and  other  chorical  mea^ 
sures,  than  in  iambics."  And  why 
so  ?  Because,  as  the  Drama  grew  up 
from  a  festival,  in  which  the  main 
elements  were  singing  and  dancing, 
it  is  certain  that  the  earliest  metres 
were  those  which  adapted  them- 
selves to  dancing.  It  is,  however, 
true,  though  at  Uiat  time  unknown  to 
the  leamadf  tiiat  an  vanvbliriied 
MS.  of  one  Diomedes  Scnolasticua 
upon  Dionysius  Thrax,  which  MS. 
is  in  the  King's  Library,  asserts,  that 
"  Susarion  was  the  beginner  of  co- 
medy in  verse,  whose  plays  were  all 
lost  in  oblivion :  but  there  arc  two  or 
three  iambics  of  a  play  of  his  still 
remembered."  In  fact,  there  are  in 
all  five :  the  four  first  in  this  very 
MS.  which  liad  been  seen  only  by 
Bentley,  Tand  some  of  them  in  two 
other  autliors ;)  the  last  (Avhich,  by 
the  way,  seems  to  us  a  later  addition 
by  way  of  i^/fty9^»y)  in  Stobieus.  We 
shall  give  the  whole,  as  the  sentiment 
unfortunately  belongs  to  all  ages : 


'AAVfTf,  Xwf     YuvA^im  Afff/  rtiii 

Kmkcv  yvfrnxti*     «AA'  dfUtff  a^i^tm, 
Ow  ksrit  oiKUv  h»Uti  ecf$u  tuixS» 

Hear,  O  people:  thus  speaks  SusOf 
rioUy  §*c.  Women  are  a  torment ;  but 
still,  my  countrymen,  there  is  no  keep^ 
ing  house  without  this  torment.  To 
marry,  then,  and  not  to  marry,  is  alike 
calamitous,  Bentley  produces  this 
evidence  (which,  by  the  way,  he  cor- 
rects capitally)  against  himself;  biR 
disarms  it  chiefly  by  this  argument 
Susarion  is  here  introduced  addreat* 
ing  the  audience  in  his  own  persimi 
now  that,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  iambic  metre,  will  prove  the 
verses  to  be  no  part  of  a  play.  For 
though  sometimes  the  poet  did  ad* 
dress  the  parterre,  yet  this  was  al» 
ways  done  through  the  chorus ;  and 
wliat  were  the  measures  that  the 
chorus  used  at  that  time  ?  **  Never 
iambics,  but  always  anapaests  or  te- 
trametres ;  and  I  believe,  says  Bent- 
ley, ^  there  is  not  one  instance  that 
the  chorus  speaks  at  all  to  the  pit  in 
iambics;  to  the  actor  it  sometimes 
does."  Boyle,  in  treating  the  case 
of  Susarion,  hid  made  much  use  of 
a  passage  in  the  Arundel  Marbles. 
Unfortunately  the  words,  which  he 
particularly  relied  on,  were  mere 
emendations  of  Palmerius  and  Sel- 
den.  Now  it  happened  that  Selden, 
whose  Greek  knowledge  we  our- 
selves consider  miserably  inaocuFals^ 
had  in  this  instanee  bmab  tat  a  very 


of  the  marble 
chronicle  itself.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Boyle  had  here  uninten- 
tionally prepared  an  opening  for  a 
masterly  display  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  Bentley,  who  had  the  pleasure  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  of  exhibit- 
ing his  Greek  without  ostentation^ 
of  doing  a  critical  service  to  that 
famous  Arundelian  monument,  on 
which  so  many  learned  heads  had 
been  employed^f  dragging  after 
him,  as  captives,  a  whole  host  of 
heroes  in  literature,  whom  he  had 
indisputably  defeated — and  finally, 
of  establishing  his  triumph  in  tiie 
question  immediately  before  him.* 
All  this  learning,  however,  Bentley 


•  Seldom,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  ibot%  Vu^vaXoua  c«tt<«X\«Bk.^iMB^^CwiX^^^^*«i[^ 
/f  U^^M// on  (he  Arundel  Marble.     BeuUe^  \^  T«tA»a^>Miii  ^      -^- 


(f))^;nof|.to  reiiihtA'lua,i:«ll4lBiV.^i«.«<  "Ani^  kitm^tmiiAlnitrii^A i$t 

forced  frflo*  iOm  by.lili,,wt«mmijit.  ,to;ftU.,tto«.A«P»».«)l 

For  in  reality  C/ertaia  wwtU  m  the  (\vw»»P*B4Win,%™«iWi 

gpt^hth^gm,  no  i^ys  ewestita  to  iu  u^.Um  pMUqo-PMwMWlffil 

expresaion,  are  prooft  (or  bo  Beitt.  bive.flUurlwd  tfw;  ofwr»J!n 

ley  regarOs  them)  that  thePseudo-  ojta  i^man^.r^arnhp  W 

Fhalaru  was  borTOwine  not  nerely  own.    nut  the  biUkV»WW 

from  the  Greek  dnmu  before  it  cj-  ti«  tk«  worda,u  Ht^tf  .s/pr ,m,  , 

Uted,  but  from  a  specific  dramBtia^  are  to  a  natural  ^^)^^^l|e«T^w^^^w^|n^^tT 

Euripides,  to  wit;  and  a  epecilic  tra>  _„»,  „j.  ..„,  jif.ii._,iLjtiCJfc.r' 

gedyaowJoBt,viz.Pbiloetete..  How-  ^**^  f*'  'J^****^  'ffO.Br'^- 

erer,  we  must  own  that  this  part  of  °"         — w{4rtM(, 
theargumentappearstousqueatioD-  He  diifeet  in  ilie  second  line 

able  at  least,  ana  perhaps  positively  m^ht  lii^  (supplied  in  a  tliou&and 


two  words  so  exceedingly  common  hla  ai^mi'tit,  which  tie  ifflagined  U. 

^  I'vui  aod  vfrrixu,  the  reat  being  be  aupiTHeded  by  a  tpcriiil  oue: 

(as  he  himself  admits)  abaolutaly  KlngPhalnriH,  in  any  caae.is  deteet- 

mdispensable  to  the  expression  of  ed  borrowiiir;  from  a  tragic  diama, 

the  thought,  and  therefore  sure  to  if  not  from  tliia  particular  dranu  of 

occur  to  anv  writer  having  occasion  Euripidcsiaudiuelfleivlieie  weliave 

to  express  lE.    To  these  two  words  aeeu  aim  drawing  loans  t'rvin  cUie* 

confessedly  he  commits  the  entire  bafora  tliey  were  fi>uD(lod.  so  here 

burden  of  the  tragedian's  claim  j  and  he  is  ainnifcstly  borrowing  a  aenti- 

upon  theground, that,  where  so  mauT  mentfniin  some  tragedian  ^^kuawI^ 

equivalent  expressions  wereatbaiui,  before  ira^ody  itaelf  exiHtiid. 
it  was  hardly  t«  be  supposed  that        The  twu  next  arguments,  may  be 

two  persons  writing  independently,  thrown  together,  lu  tlicliratof  theu, 

"would  have  hit  upon  the  same  by  FhaUris  iHconticted  of  borrowing, a 

cEuuice."    But  we   reply,  that  the  phraao  (i^i  iKtSif'tlf)  fruui  Calliow- 

words  t)(i"  and  v^r»i;,  eacb  con-  chua;  mid  auotiier,  (iTipf  )aV**s  V 

tuning  an  iambus  are  convenient,  tiiA  aense  uf  bad  fortune,')  perhaps 

and  likely  to  offer  to  any  man  wri-  also  from  CHllimaclais— if  not,  frou 

ting  in  iambic  metre,  which  sevend  Pindar;  no  ni.iiter  whicli,  •nna  eitlier 

of  Bentley's  equivalonts  ara  not   At  way  theic  ivoiilil  be  lui anacliroDiani. 

anyrate,  the  Rj-ten(  of  the  coincidence  These  caaea  are,  periiaps,  dotdiifnl ; 

la  not  sufficient.    But,  secondly,  we  in  fact,    the  wknowMlged  coined 

think  that  unqueation^ly  the  apopb-  deuce  of  two  Qrlgimi  paeta,  Aewa 

tiiegm  was  not  from  iLe  fragment  that  the  last  {dmae^  at  mij  ral^  tad 

of  the  Piiiloctetee ;  for  the  worda  s^ned  a  awt  of  miefeibM  ft  iHm. 

there  stand  thus :—  Not  ao  with  rannt  tO' ths  wwdyiS* 


Olltavi^ ,„i„,. ,..^„.. 

N«  hsa  important  it  Baul1er'«  nmAnutionar  ■  nadlnt  ibmtvly  pnfMst-'^ifBa 
who  diilriuttd  il.  Palmariiu,  much  aaaiiMt'Ui  wUI,  <fta-k*.Mali]'4ai'Hl>MaMlla 
tlienrnrdii,)hadniiidcout  upon  tho  mu-bls  that  thalnvoitar  of  eMktdrMMI*«i<lll4^ 
priw  .Vx>l<"  if'X"-  "'•^^  '-"-*  buket  vf'  In  ana  -xliiiilluiil'rfMWl^  "Bnller 
pnduiied  an  uitpubliihcd  eoDplM  af  KonoUt^di  U«t4U»«f  wUtfa-IUlraai'taBa 
tbcmirble:  i..    - !■  ,i.  .r  .-.Jit...'  .(-iij.rl    l. -T>nijii..i 


Mbp^WfvwMolFfuiiilsIm  the  dmtle^  Miid|  I'nilltt^r:  6akVi  06'  Moh  teadt 

for  iiii9tlHHr^tfQii.<.t'Sh»<M%Leti^  PtW^ftV  cUk^'in  hU  Ybr^MA 

is  addressed  to  Pvthagoras^jO^  !«%.  bflf  gAHL  bf  blu«.^6Mfti;  ifebd  the  fap&d 

losopher :  this  beuiff  only  the. suner-  MYtiMrioff  iff  hklniH.*' ; 'In  «ii(iito  W 


orVv^Mc^a^JfPJ^.  tXre'ttfl^         *"  This  fa*  iAidt  nid'  At  Mitddmi  for  I 
^f  TOtitl^  W^tiWliti  0hidM ;  but  tit    find  ^  Agfi^tUes  ibrbiide  tbdr 


t^^  ^^  JietteH'tiiCt  ^tdphifasffp^ 
difaiibtr"b^  'detadk^  froita  the  cott- 
tttL  'Ndi^,'it:  i^*  universally  agreed; 
tlittif  Pyfhteohilr  hiinsdf  ikiiro&c^* 
^^ 'v^^dfa  fiBct  which  hardly  needs 
aq  atteatatjion;.l^o>vever»froni  a^crowd 
of  authors,  Bentley  quotes  Cicero  to 
the  following  effect : — **  That,  when 
Pythaj^dras  had  discoursed  before 
hibfnk,  (the  tyrairt  of  Sicyon^}  tbat 
prhf^i  ttnuch  taken  with  his  wit  and 
elotiuence,  asked  him  what  art  or 
trade  be  jyossessed.  *^i,' saysPy- 
thagonls/  ^'J  profeu  wnu;  I  am  a 


dtijsenn'to  We^  bliie  ddthes,  bef 
caase  blue  was  Phalnris's  literjr." . . 
Boyle**  amrwcnr  is  diaracterfstlc  ai 
once  of  his  breeding  as  a  man  of 
quality,  and  his  pursmta  as  a  scholar: 
for  he  takes  a  scbolarlike  illustration; 
and  he  uses  It  like  a  courtier.  Qaeeii 
Elizabeth,  it  seems,  in  addrestfi^ 
one  of  the  universilles,  introduced 
upon  her  own  authority,  the  word 
FammUii*  Now,  could  that  learned 
body  have  paid  her  a  more  delicate 
compliment  asks  Boyle,  than  by 
using  the  royal  word  In  Its  answer  r 


fihm^phet.*    Leon,  in  admiration  of  Bentley  rdects  this  as  a  piece  of  un- 

tbe 'newness  of  the  name,  enquhred  worthr  adulation;  not  that  Bentley 

What'  i^fese  phihgophers  were,  and  was  always  above  flatterinff ;  but  hb 

Wht^efn  they  diim'ed  from  other  mind  iras  too  coarse  and  plain  to 

Mei6/'  On  this,  says  Bentley,  "What  enter  Into  the  spirit  of  such  ro- 

adilTerience-iBherebetweenthetwo  mantle  and  Gastuian  homage:  hfa 

tjrMmtd  I  -'Hie  one  knows  not  whit  good  sense  was  strong,  his  imaghu^ 

pMlai&pker  means :  the  other  seems  me  gdlantry  weak.    However,  we 


to  account  it  ae^  threadbare  a  w:ord 
ay  tlte  natHe  oif  wise  men  of  Greece ; 
and  that,  too,  before  he  had  ever 
spdk^U  -ivitti  Pytiiagoras.  We  can- 
neit'ibll  Which  conversation  was  first 
If  Phalatis  was  tiie  "fin^  the  Epistles 


agree  with  him  that,  prevlouriy  to 
any  personal  converMnon  with  Py- 
thagoras, the  truel^ialaris  could  not 
poMibly  have  used  this  new  design 
natmn  **  as  familiarly  as  if  It  had 
been  the  language  of  his  nurse,"  but 


mmit  b^  a  cheKt  But,  alldwing  Leon's  "  would  have  ushered  It  In  with  some 

tb  be  the  'first,  yet  It  cotild  not  1^  Und  of  hitroduction." 
lonfi^  after  the  other;  and '  H  is  very       In  the  following  section  comes  on 

bara  te^lielieT^  thai  the  fome  of  40  to  be  argued,  the  great  question  of 

'  ^  In  Bttfktg  that)  Pythagons  Introdnetd  the  Ulna  pkUomtpher,  we  miut  be  naiar 
MoM  to  mcso,  (9xA  Bentley,  we  ^rewune,  meant,)  that  he  fint  gave  enmney  is 
that  particuhir  delennlnatloii  of  the  weed  '*  phUeeaphcr,**  \f  which,  tmder  the  modest 
Aut^MTfiv  ef  an  aitetear  or  dilettante  In  idsdom,  wan  undentood  an  InTeatigator  ef 
first  causes,  upon  a  particular  scheme ;  else,  in  the  general  and  unlimited  sense  of 
the  word,  merely  as  a  lover  of  wisdom,  and  nothing  masked  under  that  title,  thcfs 
q^n  \^J^o  ^oubt  that^Pythageorse  did  not  introduce  Uie  word.  'lh»  case  ie  the  asoM 
ae^diat  9f  tfi^  modem  mmmaiis  as  a  general  and  unrestricted  term.  It  Is,  of  coorsib 
applical4e,  V>.  pji.fncp  ,  yH  in  his  dcgrie  who  can  make  any  pretensiona  to  intd]#»- 
tual  culture.  But,  in  the  particular  aense  of  Adam  WekSiaapt,  and  many  other 
mystical  enthusiasts  of  Miedem'  Oiirmaliy,  that  term  derignated  a  eecret  eodety,  11  hiss 
Mqppoeed  objirate  and  puepeeee  hava  been  elaKd  hy  RoMomii  and  the  AhM  BanMl 
•with>»degneief.tiirenHstaBtiality  which  most  have  been  rather  sorprliiBg  to  iSIm 

gentlemen tfaematlMei  !••  Tiiin ,..\  .  • 

.  .if.ltiemcaaing.of.Beslley^  joki^aswellas  add  ealnddenQs  in  the  Agrlgeaittes 
«n«al8Akmi'arefcioiw/obeaktej^ItHaat'baiTCaramheted»  thireAfe^thsl  all  theoNBhA 
retainers  of  English  noblemen,  from  a  rery  early  piriod  of  our  history— 4Uid,  ftrntt 
this  passage,  it  seems  that  the  practlesretiU  enhaiated  In  Bentley'e  tlaie— recelvad  at 
stated  intervals  an  ample  blue  coat.   This  was  the  gmuric  diatlnction  of  their  ordw  \ 

art/ofoi  e/eerrJIe  oottonMy  cams  eor  ward  tiicary* 


mi* 
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the  age  of  Tragedy.  The  occasion 
is  this:  In  the  6dd  Epistle, Phalaris^'is 
in  great  wrath  with  one  Aristolochus, 
a  tragic  poet,  that  nobody  ever  heard 
of,  for  writing  tragedies  against  him." 
Bentley  amuses  himself  a  little  with 
the  expression  of  *'  writing  tragedies 
against  a  man ;"  and  with  the  name 
of  Aristolochus,  whom  he  pronoun- 
ces a /airy  poet,  for  having  kept  him- 
self invisible  to  all  the  worla  since 
his  own  day ;  ihoueh  Boyle  facetious- 
ly retorts,  that,  judging  by  the  length 
of  his  name,  he  must  have  b^n 
a  giant,  rather  than  a  fairy.  But 
the  strength  of  Bentley's  objection  is 
announced  in  this  sentence: — **  I 
must  take  the  boldness  to  tell  Pha- 
laris,  who  am  out  of  his  reach,  that 
he  lays  a  false  crime  to  the  poet's 
charge ;  for  there  was  no  such  thing 
nor  word  as  tragedy  when  he  tyran- 
nized at  Agrigentum."  Upon  this 
arose  the  dispute  concerning  the 
earliest  date  or  tragedy. 

In  treating  this  interesting  ques- 
tion, Bentley  first  addresses  himself 
to  the  proof  that  Thespis,  and  not 
Epigenes  or  Phrynicus,  was  the  true 
and  original  inventor  of  tragedy ;  and 
that  no  relics  of  any  one  Thespian 
drama  survived  in  the  age  of  Aristo- 
tle; consequently,  that  those  frag- 
ments which  imposed  upon  Clemens 
AlexandrinuB  and  others,  were  forge- 
ries; and  he  points  out  even  the  par- 
ticular person  most  liable  to  the  sus- 
picion of  tlie  forgery,  viz.  Heraclides 
Ponticus,  a  scholar  of  Aristotle's. 
The  fact  of  the  foreery  is  settled  in- 
deed upon  other  evidence ;  for  tbeae 
four  monstrous  words,  Kr^ffC,  xBvimif^ 
^xiffAM,  Ag«i,  occur  in  the  iambics 
attributed  to  Thespis.  Now  these 
words  are  confessedly  framed  as  ar- 
tificial contrivances  for  including  the 
entire  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Greek 
idphabet.  But  Bentley  makes  it  to- 
lerably evident  that  no  more  than 
eighteen,  certainly  not  twenty-four, 
existed  in  the  age  of  Thespis.  The 
lines,  then,  are  spurious;  and  the  ima- 
ginary evidences  for  the  fact  of  Thes- 
pis having  written  any  thing,  are  got 
rid  of.  And  as  to  any  supplementary 
argument  from  the  Alcestis,  suppo- 
sed to  be  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Arundel  Marbles,  that  is  overthrown 
— i.  By  the  received  traditioii  that 
TbespiB  admitted  no  female  chanuo 
^m  into  his  plavs :  a  fortiari.  then. 


Jeeti  the  wbolapaaaloB  of  irUck  tank- 
ed upon  a  famale  elttraet«r^'tal|pS» 
Mere  effectuallf  by  the  trliifimt 
proof  which  B^tley  gkea,  'tfiet  Ae 
Anindelian  JJeeiiU  wia  e  paveio* 
Hon  of  Selden*i^  aridBg  oat'CriF  Ib» 
perfect  ezaminalion.  Vezt^heeravMv 
let  it  be  conceded  thai  Theiple  did 
write,  will  that  be  of  any  emloe  to 
Boyle  ?  This  introducea  die  qneelliMi 
of  the  precise  era  of  Theap^  Mow, 
on  the  Oxford  Marble^  meat  ufoitiir 
nately  the  letters  which  aaaign  tide 
are  oblitersted  by  time  and  weather. 
But  Bentley  augffeata  an  obrioaa  re- 
medy for  the  murortone,  which  givea 
a  certaim  approximation.  Hie  bum 
of  Theepis  stands  between  two  great 
evmita,  TIE.  the  defeat  of  CraBoaa  iyy 
Cyrua,  immediately  preeedinip,  ua 
the  accession  of  Darius,  imme&ldj 
following.  TbefirBtoftheaeiapiaoei 
by  all  mat  chronologiata  In  um  let 

Sear  of  the  59th  Olyimiiad;  the  1m«^ 
1  the  Sd  year  of  the  6Sth  GtfwatjpHmL 
Between  these  dates,  theui  it  wan  (a 
latitude  of  25  yean)  that  ThaaMa 
founded  the  tntfic  drama.  And  ttk 
being  so,  it  followa,  obtioui^. 


Phalaris,  who  periahed  in  ^  M  year 
of  the  67th  Olympiad^  eeaM  not  hnte 
afforded  a  subject  to  tr^fedy  dwi^g 
hia  lifetime.  Boyle  moat  idly  Imn- 
gines  an  error  in  the  marUo.  dbie- 
nicle,  tbrou^  an  omiaaioa  oC:ithe 
sculptor.  Certainly  ihBffk§tmwifi 
operarum  are  well  known  to  lllnavy 
men  of  our  times,  but  liardly  ip  ~ 
the  proof-sheets  liiq[ipen  to  har 
ble ;  and  after  all»  Bentley  ahewa  him 
that  he  would  take  no  benefit  by  tUa 
omiaden.  Three  ooUateral  dia^iM- 
tions  on  FhryidoMy  the  mtammm^ 
Thespis,  on  Solon,  and  on  the  ocMn 
of  the  word  trageify,  are  treated  Sm 
borately,  and  with  entire  ayfceaa ; 
but  they  depend  too  nuKch  on  m  met 
variety  of  oetaiU  to  admit  <tf  am 
pression. 

In  the  Twelfth  Section,  Beattoyeiy* 
amines  the  dialect  <<  Had.  nil  .oilier 
ways  failed  us,"  myn  he,  yrfdeleqt 
ing  thia  hnpoator,  yet  his  ▼enr.afwadi 
hf^  betrayed  him :  for  hia  kngiMigo 
ia  Attic;  but  he  had  fowotteA  itfiat 
the  scene  of  these  fipiaBea^maOfWil 
Athens,  but  Sicily,  where  theJlnric 
tongue  waa  generally  f/jpfikmimad 
written.  Pray,  how  came  thetfidtaan 
to  >i^  ^3bft  cxMR^iteuigiia^  at  / 
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not  likely  to  be  «  farourite  wi^i  the 
greatest  of  tyrmts.  And  abore  all, 
we  inuit  consider  this— that  in  the 

3[e  of  Phalaris,  before  literature  had 
ven  to  the  Attic  dialect  that  supre- 
macy  which  it  had  afterwards,  there 
was  no  one  reason  for  ¥810111?  ^lis 
exotic  dialect,  (as  it  was  to  Phaiarii,) 
or  giving  it  any  sort  of  preference  to 
the  native  dialect  of  SicUy. 

But  it  is  objected  that  Phalaris  wis 
bom  at  Astypalna,  an  island  where, 
in  early  times,  there  existed  an  Attic 
colony.  Now,  in  answer  to  this— 
waiving  the  question  of  fact,  woold 
he,  who  for  twenty  years  had  bcNona 
tax-gatherer  in  Sicily,  have  not  learn- 
ed the  Doric?  Studying  popularity, 
would  he  have  reminded  tne  natives, 
by  every  word  he  uttered,  Aat  he  was 
a  foreigner?  But  perhaps  he  was  iiol 
bom  at  Astjrpalflsa :  there  is  a  strooff 
presumption  that  he  was  bora  in  St 
cily :  and  even  if  at  Astypalna,tihere 
is  **  direct  evidence  that  it  was  a  Do- 
rian colony,  not  an  Athenian;  for  It 
was  planted  by  the  Megarians.** 

But  other  eminent  SicilianB,it  may 
be  said,  quitted  the  Doric  for  die  At- 
tic in  their  writings.  True:  but  lAa# 
was  in  solemn  comporitions  address- 
ed to  the  world,  epic  poems  and  his- 
tories—not in  familiar  letters,  *<  most- 
ly directed  to  the  next  towns,  or  to 
some  of  his  own  domestics,  about 
private  affiEdrs,  or  even  tiie  expensea 
of  his  family,  and  never  designed  for 
the  public  view." 

••  Vet,"  retorts  Boyle,  «  we  have 
a  letter  of  Dion  of  Ssrracuse  to  Db- 
nysiuB  the  Tyrant,  and  a  piece  of 
IKonysius's,  both  preserved  amoM 
Plato's  Epistles,  and  written  in  socS 
a  dialect  as  if  both  prince  and  pUlo- 
sopher  (to  use  the  Doctor's  phraae) 
had  gone  to  school  at  Athens/* 

Here,  rejoins  Bentley,  he  is  *  very 
smart  upon  me^  but  he  lashes  him- 
self;  for  the  philosopher  really  did 
?o  to  school  at  Athens,  and  lived  with 
lato  and  Speusippus :"  and  as  to  the 
prince,  though  he  '*  did  not  go  to 
Athene,  yet  Athens,  as  I  may  say» 
went  to  him ;  for  not  Plato  only,  but 
several  other  philosophers,  were  en- 
tertained by  him  at  his  court  in  Sy- 
racuse." 

But  again,  says  Boyle,  thinking  ta 

produce  a  memorable  and  unomoe* 

tionable  case,  because  taken  mm 

SerilptEme^Epimenkles  the  Cretaaattd 

tiot  write  te  the  Oraltc  4Wtel|  far. 


fat  tiie  line  cited  from  him  by  9t 
Paul,— 

the  word  ktt  would  in  the  Orotic  dii^ 
lect  have  been  iff.  Even  from  this 
position,  so  difficult  as  it  might  seem 
at  thte  time  of  day  to  dispute.  Beat- 
ley's  unreleirting  scouive  Immediale- 
ly  forces  him :  ne  promces  a  Cretic 
epistle  and  a  Gretic  inscription,  (of 
absolute  authority,  being  on  marblej 
both  of  which  present  the  form  id» 
But,  even  had  it  been  otfierwise,  wo 
must  remember,  that  from  a  poem  to 
a  familiar  episUe,  wm  vaUt  eomegmet^ 
Ha  :  Ae  latter  could  not  abandon  the 
dialect  native  to  the  writer,  without 
impeaddng  its  credit.  And  nofaM 
is  Bentley^  good  luck,  here  as  every- 
where, tliat  heproduces  a  case  where 
•  letter  of  this  very  Ephnenides^ 
which  still  survives,  was  denounced 
as  spurious  by  an  ancient  critic,  (D^ 
memus  the  Magnesian,)  finr  no  other 
reason  than  because  it  was  not  Cre- 
tic in  its  dhdect,  but  Attic 

With  his  customary  bad  fortuse. 
Boyle  next  produces  Alcaeus  and 
fiappho,  as  persons  ^  who  were  bom 
in,  places  wliere  the  Ionic  was  wfo^ 
ken,  and  yet  wrote  their  Ivric  poems 
iniEolicorDoric"  For  this  assertkm 
he  fvally  had  some  colourable  autho- 
jHy,since  both^ian  and  Suidasez- 
presslv  rank  Lesbos  among  the  V^ 
alan  dties.  Yet,  because  Heuraiiis^ 
»id  before  him,  Brodeus,  and  after 
both,  Bentley  himself,  had  all  inde- 
pendently noticed  the  word  Lesboe 
as  an  error  for  Lebedos,  Bentley  r^ 
lilies  in  the  following  gentle  terms : 
*— *<  I  protest  I  am  auuuned  even  to 
refote  such  miserable  trash,  thouth 
Mr  BotIo  was  not  ashamed  to  wrm 
It  What  part  is  it  that  I  must  teach 
liim?  That  AlcsBUS  and  Sappho  were 
natives  of  LfCiAKM  ?  But  it  is  incre- 
dible he  should  be^ignorant  of  that 
Or,  that  the  language  of  Lesbos  waa 
iEolic  ?  Yes,  tkare  his  learning  was 
at  a  loss;  he  believed  it  was  Ionic** 
It k  then  demonstnled,  by  a  heaped 
authorities,  not  only  that  Lesbos  was 
an  .£olian  dty,  but  that,  (as  Sirabo 
eays,)  in  amanner.  It  was  the  metro- 
polis of  MMUL  cities. 

Wed,  buk  AgoaivriMaM^  «X  Vnal 
^i^ttsd  hia  Scwsii^m  w  l>qf>ft  ^i*^ 


HiGh  penoB  ^  nor  did  the  ialand  of  WmM,  «|MHt  dUMMMUttlV  W  WiH 

Swno««i»«kDoric,bulio»iiiGr«oki     lM«Bl«*l«i*.t •<u.uuf)k -A--o 

.AitdrtMiimt  of  Rhodtt,  thtm,  im  hU  '  (MA '  Axf  taWt  vMitti 

Ml  Mtruioin^  Commentary  M  Aritto^  lky*»  erithhl  iMttti  tf— " 

tU'*  £t&ict.    Tlie  GomiiManrJ-'dow  IM  atj^mMitl  oF  W 

indeed  nirvive;  but  that  thetuthiir     bt  tte  JIArnM  £«i)IUfMi*'(l ^- 

was  a  Rhodioit,  fa  a  mere  toacett  fe  rammrt  the  MO'lKi^mnhglliM 

of  R  mwieTB,«id  a  wry  u«l«t«rned  BoBWBfO'                         .1111^1.1*. 

person*  This  (net  had  Ix-en  already  The  us«  of  the  Attic  diBle<<  tiimt- 

einted  by  Dauiel  Hpinsius,  the  origi-  fore,  in  on  age  when  a&  yet  Uottttfr 

nal  editor  of  AndronicuB.  ceivable  raotive  had  axtaai' tot 'ptt^ 

)Veil,ntanffrate,Dioii}/siusofHa-  ferring  that  to  any  other  dialect,  thft 

liearnaasas :  that  eaie  is  pail  ditpit-  earliest  morning  not  UaTing  dalMied 

timg.     Why,   yes^  be  was  of  Doric  ofthoseepIendourewhichalterWBTdfl 

birtb  undoubtedly,  and  undoubted'  made  Athens  the  glory  of  the  earth, 

iy  he  wrote  iu  the  Auie  dialect  But  is  of  itwif  a  perfect  detection  flf  0ie 

taen,  ia  the  Ural  place,    ho    lived  Imposture.     But  let  this  be  wairMl 

Bmongstthase  who  had  nothing  to  do  Conceive  that  mere    cmrice,  itt'V 

with  the  Doric— which  was  one  roa-  wilful  tyrant  like  Phalans,  led  hW 

■ou  for  abjuriug  his  native  dialect ;  to  adopt  the  Attic  dialect :  4iel  pri 

and  secoiiuiy,  whk-h  is  the  material  ralione  volantat.     Still,  even  la  such 

difference  between  him  and  Fhalari^,  a  case,  he  must  have  used  the  Atlh 

he  wrote  in  the  age  of  AugiiHtu!h  Cte-  of  hia  own  day.    Caprice  migbt^  '*|b 

aar — wlien  the  Attic  dialect  liad  been  abroad,  or  it  might  go  badt  In  point 

eatahliehed  fur  four  ceuturies  an  tlie  of  time ;  but  caprice  eoold  nM  pTO^ 

privileged  language  of  Grecian  lite-  pheticaliyantiei|mte,aBplMlarisdOlU^ 

raiure.  the  diction  of  an  age  Iun^pattt«i1<# 

"  But  l/ie  most  remarkable  iiulance  to  bis  own.  Upon  this  subjecl'BeM- 

ofali,"  Rays  Boyle,  "  in  that  of  Za-  ley  expresses  himself  in  amorf^ffil- 

batcus.  King  of  the  Locriatit,  a  Doric  loaophic  tone  than  heuBually'WontIL 

eoiony  1  the  preface  to  whote  biioi  i>  "  ETcry   living  langURge,"   My(ilk«, 

preserved,  and  has  plaiiUi/ iMthing  of  "like  the  perspiring  bwJiPB  Of  tivinfe 

tJU  Doric  dialect  in  il,"    Sad  fate  of  creaturet,  h  in  perpelnal  motioo  ma 

this  strongest  of  all  iuslnnces.'     His  alteratton.    Sonie  words  go  off,  KnQ 

inexorable  aotagoDist  sets  to  work,  become  obsolete ;  others  are'  taketi 


md,  by  arrumcnts  drown  from  place,  hi,  and  by  degrees  grow  inIO  itoUl^ 
ame,  and  Innguage,  makes  it  pretty^  raon  use ;  or  the  BHine  word  la  1^ 
nearly  a  doiKTcertfuuty  that  the  pre-     rerted  to  a  new  sense  and  MotiiM'; 


tended  laws  of  Zaleucus  were  as  pure  whlcli,  in  tract  of  time,  makes  U  W- 

a  fabrication  as  the  Letters  of  Pliala-  aervablo  a  change  tn  the  air  attd  it^ 

r'us.    Afterwards  he  niitlces  the  same  tures  of  n  language,  a3  age  tnnhleM'lli 

scrutiny,  and  iviih  the  same  result,  the  lines  and  mleii^F  a  face."  ^/I'rH', 

of  iho  laws  nil ribu ted  to  Charondas;  however,  admitting  thla  as'aHjetfthil 

and  iu  the  end,  he  tlirowH  out  a  COR'  law,    chooses  to  suppose 'tnk(  the 

jerlurechatboththe.teforgerieswere  Greek  language  presented 'ttn   inin}^ 

(be  work  of  some  sophist  not  even  a  nenl  etceptioii  10  it;  insomuch  tfiAt 

native  Greek;  a  conjecture  which,  by  writings,  sepai-ated  by  an  Intemil  ot 

the  way,  lias  since  been  extended  by  two  thousand    years,  were,  hi  hli 

Vakkenaer  to  tlie  Pseudo-Phalaris  judgment,  nearer  to  eadi  other  in 

. '. ,   ',    ..jlVl-Bf 

..     >'l    <<lllltl 

■  It  ti,>owcv[T,  uill  reprbit«d  at  loterrda  b;  tha  Clari^aii  Prtf^ju^nmMiM 

Aiidrmicos  llbodiui.  ,    „,;r,i,.    ^(^I 

t  VBlckenafv'BBrgumealUgiraitfDrHfu-MitaiMi:  fHfj amt,ia.miviii*»fk<tft, 
TJnnshouH  not  hare  <I«tectcd  many  mar*  flaw.flT.  tlu  sun*,  flpaUiy.,''  Bntp^AtltMl 
mpcct  the  Lrtlont  of  I'halarls  mm  to  enjoy  |^  sort  of  wwcouWaU^-SIKP^tiiiltMlh 
hithn-to  hu  ihielrled  the  toTgaiti  of  Chatterton.  No  man,  with  tbe  illghtat  Mr  fir 
melrp,  or  the  pooreaC  tact  for  tbo  chaiaotarUlle  mwhtof  madtrn  — i  awtlfl  Ijh  ut 
poetic  feeling,  hot  must  at  once  acknawl«l<o  tha  ratniTigaaoe  of  rcfcirlu  tb«c  Mpsa 
tatlumgeoflhnry  IV.  Yet,  wtft  tha  exMMi^hfttflnUWttUkiU&UWlUM 
''  *- '  aiwetlm,w«d6wft-WU<UitlH'a*lt«1fa(iAM«M 


pfHiU  fif  fkxfmfAP8¥i  ^Hm  £nglM  nmhttKmi^  ilihaB  beeiifiiiieejwppofldi 

works  separated  by  omij,  iw0>oei|t»'  tliallieinM*fefuted by Miri^pnd^aid 

rM4H  Aiia«i>!^^^i9<l90iir  <^f  this  >faii-  vilOBQ<€^llui  A^^rtfiMtiif  Eiudpiies; 

^iii4.ftt^Uift^ii6  .aHigM.the  ezteodr  bulita  tha^whele»  we  «*e«9f  ^minlai 

e4l/9ini4fe,cir...UieGreeka,..  BonOflgr  lbMBeBtlegr''makiffbt    ItMria  tba 

^Ijj^vii0ff)^ioi^  theifiAct  and  the  reasoiVk  iprerogalive  of  ikft- Tragic  Dnboa^iM 

i4[||.|^,tbe..£|c(».lie,  sayaithat  th^  r«r  of  Metnr.iaffeBeral»toexaHaiid-«» 

semblance  between  the  old  and  m0^  nobW  t  Thua^  ror  inManco,  ^  fitted  fair 

d^r^iQr^  .literature  was  pufely  witklheo  a  goddess  fafav"  in -Mtt* 

oiiHie^« . .  Why  else,  he  asks»  bum^  tcm'a  L'AUegro^  would  is  plain  prooe 

t^j^f^atnudtiludeof scholiasts? Their  become  almost  an  obscme  expreo- 

^  was  necessary  to  explain  ^phrases  sion ;  but,  exited  and  sustuned  by  ' 

wjkich  had  l>ecome  obsolete.    As  to  the  surrounding  images,  it  is  no  mora 

epUensive  empire,  no  better  cause  can  than  allowably  Toluptuous.    In  the 

h^  .fissigned  why  languages  are  not  absolute  prose  of  Phalaris,  wetUnk 

stationary.    In  the  Roman  languid,  with  BmUey  that  the  phrase  could 

fo(,  example,   more   changes  tMk  not  have  borne  an  innocent  meaning; 

pls/ce  during  the  single  century  b»-  Thus  Cur  Bentley  was  right,  or  not 

tweepn  the  Ilui)ian  column(i.  e.  the  demonstrably  wrong ;  but  ki  the  two 

first  naval  victory  of  the  Romana)  next  instances  he  errs  undeniably; 

and-  the  .comedies  of  Terence,  than  andthetrium]4i  of  Boyle,  forthefiraC 

during  .the  four  centuries  precedingi  time  and  the  last,  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

And  why  ?  .Because  in  that  century  Bentley^maginedthat  w^thhtiM^  in  the 

ttTfi.  Roman  eagles  first  flew  bevond  unusual  sense  of  pting  befinrehtrnd, 

tbe.lkiuts  .of  Italy.    Again,  with  re-  (ineteadof  &clr«(yiii^,)had-nocoan^ 

i^;>l^tto  the.  Athenian  ^ect,  we  find,  tenance  from  the  elder  writers ;  and 

ficpmDioDysiusofHalicamassuSythat  he  also  denounced  the  word  hxmm^ 

ajtrqady  by  the  time  of  the  gra^t  when  api^ied  to  the  pursuing  an  ob-^ 

arators»  -  the  peculiar  Attic  of  Plato  Jed  ofa^ire,  belieTiBg  that  it  was  apr 

an^,  .T^ucydides  had  become  anti>  plicable  only  to  the  case  danenemg 

Sited»-&ithoii^h  these  last  stood  in  pursuing  one  who  fled.  Here  we  see 
sjime  rektfion  of  time  to  Demoo-  the  danger,  in  critical  niceties,  of 
Aeoi?^  that  Dryjlen  did  to  Pope,  trustingtoanysinglememory,  though 
|i{^w  Ij^s  is  auiiQiently.explained  by  the  best  in  the  worid.  And  we  can 
t)ie(Cpn»positl(Mi.  of  the  Athenian. po*  well  believe  Bentley  when  he  charm 
PMlatiqn.in,  the  LlOth  Olympiad,  as  his  oversight  upon  the  hurry  of  tibe 
a^tecTVfirdarecorded  by  Atnenieu^  At  **  press  staying  for  more  copy"  Hft- 
t\iS^  tiia^  there  were  ^1,000  citixens,  ving  erred,  however,  tlie  best  coiurao 
1<U^  nfit^ralised  foreigners,  and  is  toconfess frankly  and  unreserved* 
40p,oiQp^  slaves.  U^der  this  proper-  ly  ;  and  this  Bentley  does.  But  la 
t|P9..qi(  nineteen  foreigners*  to  obo  one  point  ke  draws  from  his  very 
native,  wc^I  might  the  dialect  sofler  error  an  advantageoua  inferenea  t 
rwULalt(erations.  his  Oxford  enemies  had  affected  to 
,  Tmia  far.  Bejotley  maintained  his  renrd  him  as  a  mere  index-hunter  i 
usual  superiority.  But  in  the  parti*  and  Alsop  had  insolently  described 
c^ar  example  which  he  adduced,  him  as  **virum  in  volvendis  Lexids 
Vi<^  ^aaboth;Vnaxpectedly.  penurious  satis  diligentemJ*  •  Now,  says  Bent* 
aqd  not  alw^s Accurate,  The  word  lev,  it  was  just  because  I  was  n^ 
Q^fa.Ti^^  dqughtfirs,  used  in  the  He*  wnat  Uiey  would  represent  ne  fust 
brew  manner  for  i/oung  women,  was  because  I  too  much  nefflect  a  to 
indisputably  a  neologism  impossible  search  Lexiccms  and  Inaexes,  and 
tot]ietruePlialari8.Soalsoof«';*T;ln«y  too  entirely  relied  on  my  own  read- 
Used -for  ^fi^i(iM  Wtii  respeet  to  ing  and  unassisted  memory,  that  this 
the  phrase  uaiim  i|«r«»»  used  for  /o-  one  sole  error  in  my  first  has^  db- 
ver^ofthiMren,  wfnch' Bentley  con-  sertatloti  remained,  like  the  heel  of 
WtA^  must  have  been  e^taleidt  fat  AdtiU^  to  diew  a  touch  of  huimiii 
ihe'dd^ragGB  to  the  inftunou^  ivmi  foAntfity^  in  ^hat,  els^  might  hf|Vi( 

|,..»ly»,i    l|i  mwii     til  M|t  M  III  ■■    I  .HX  1*1  mriii     IlLii    I   !■     I     Ti'     ''niiiW     ■    -  n 

-..'.l^iJNtiisX.Vf,  ptji.cr;tfl^" WtHx».li*«  crsdiiki«saiM»i  t^c^ii^iw^^i&^^lJ^ 
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daf  med  the  imniaculaten«B8  of  a  di- 
vine origin. 

Upon  a  final  examination  of  tli6 
Letters,  Bentley  detected  tliree  other 
words,  which  manifestly  belonged  to 
a  later  and  a  philosophic  era— vis. 
Ufifta,  used  not  in  the  sense  of  fore* 
iight,  but  of  Divine  Providence  / 
i'ntxh$f,  which  at  first  meant  a  letter 
or  an  element  of  words,  used  for  ele* 
ment  in  the  natural  philosopher's 
sense ;  and  K#«'ftor  for  the  world.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  this  line  of  argument 
threw  Bentley  upon  the  hard  task  of 
proving  negatives.  It  might  be  easf, 
as  occasions  offered,  to  shew  that 
such  a  word  wai  used  by  a  particu* 
lar  affe ;  one  positive  example  suffi- 
ced tor  that :  out  difficult  indeed  to 
shew  that  it  was  not.  The  whole  is 
a  matter  of  practice  and  feeling ;  and. 
without  any  specific  instances  or 
modem  idiom,  which  yet  might  per- 
haps still  be  collected  by  a  very  vi- 
gilant critic,  no  man  of  good  taste, 
competently  prepared,  will  hesitate 
to  condemn  tne  Letters  as  an  impos- 
ture, upon  the  (general  warrant  or  the 
style  and  quality  of  the  thoughts  ; 
these  arc  everywhere  redolent  of  a 
state  of  society  highly  artificial  and 
polished,  and  argue  an  era  of  litera- 
ture matured,  or  even  waning,  as  to 
the  division  of  its  several  depart- 
ments, and  the  pretensions  of  its  pro- 
fessors. 

The  argument  which  succeeds  in  the 
Fourteenth  and  Nineteenth  Sections, 
is  equally  ludicrous  and  convincing. 
Throughout  the  Letters,  Phalans 
sports  a  most  royal  munificenee,  and 
gives  away  talents  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  they  had  boon  sixpences.  Now, 
the  jest  of  the  matter  is,  that  Sicilian 
talents  were  really  not  much  more. 
The  Attic  forger  of  the  Letters,  na^ 
turally  thinkin|[  of  the  Attic  talent, 
(worth  about  L.180,)  forgot,  or  had 
never  learned,  that  the  Sicilian  talent 
was  literally  ^iro  thousand  times  less 
in  value.  Thus  Phalaris  complains 
of  a  hostile  invasion,  as  having  robbed 
him  of  seven  talents  ;  which,  if  they 
could  be  supposed  Attic  talents,  make 
L.1260  sterhng;  but,  being  Sicilian 
talents,  no  more  than  128. 7d.  -^gain, 
he  gives  to  a  lady,  ns  her  marriage 
portion,  five  talents,  meaning,  of 
course,  Attic  talmta  (?.  e,  L.900); 
but  what  the  true  Phalaris  must  have 
understood  bv  that  Rum  wba — ^nVnc 


mentlonB  ^XM«^  eofawwUflh  lAoNj- 
noC  Sicilian.    Boyle  flatowwwi'if 


■ay  suoceas  i  ttid  the  lent  <l 
tlon  on  Sidlian  mnnnyTThiftiiliinV 
attnacy  drew  iWMn  Bm^;  reilriMl 
a momiment  of  the  BKWtwMklMN ' 
ing^  as  H  correcta  the  erranf  OT'Otvib 
novhity  and  other  ilnt-mfte  cntfriBlk 
lle%  upon  thii  very  eompta  topfe.  • 
Meantime,  the  talent  iiinjwlMyi 
meant  to  be  understood  ii  |ii  Ihjl  %Wk% 
nian ;  and  upon  that  footfaJKtttfjjM^ 
aenta  made  byPhalaria  ■iniillinillMlj 


abaurd  by  their  exeaiMI;' iMtf  Mm 
the  SieUian  valoMlotf  «r  tt»  tdiM 
by  their  defeet  Eillwr  wiy/  the 
Paeudo-PheMi  la  flmtiid'  eflttdlitf 
agalnet  Ona  poaitlblHtlea  ioT  the  tee 
nd  of  the  plaee.  One  testMMe 
ptaeea  the  abaatdHy  fai  a  itrflUiv 
Hght,  both  a»  resmeta  "dw  gH«r 
and  the  receiver.  Gold  wan  fs  Alt 
time  very  acaree  In  Gi«eee»  m  #Mft 
the  Spartans  could  not.  In  weir 
part  of  that  countnr,  oollaetaHilii^ 
to  eild  the  face  or  a  tingle  aUMien^ 
and  they  finally  bought  it  in  AsAmm 
GrfBsua.  Nay,  long  alterwttrdai  Fli- 
lip  of  Macedon,  bdng  poaaeaMdl  #f 
one  golden  cup,  wewhuig  no'  uwire 
than  naif  a  pound  Iroy,  emM  nA 
deep.  If  it  were  not  plaeed  wider  Ml 
pillow.  But,  perhaps,  Slc^  had  WlHt 
Greece  wanted  ?  SofiurfhMltJtal,' 
above  70  yeara  after  Phafaula,  merau 
King  of  Syracuae,  coaM  not  (AMm 
goldenough  for  aaittltf'trtpM'iMi 
a  Victoria,  untfl  9ilKt%'\m%'^mA, 
and  a  minion  to  Corifrthi  aiMl  4lltJir 
then  his  anceesa  waa  mk  woMMLi^ 
much  for  the  powera  of  tlie  Mrar. 
Now  for  the  receiver.  kffkfSUMm. 
in  those  days  waa  not  paid  vefy  Hbe^ 
rally;  and  even  in  a  later  ase^*  dfe 
following  are  the  rates  Whlehm|lill- 
loBopher  Crates  aaeigna  aa  a  re^M^ 
sentati  ve  scale  for  tiie  praetioe  of  tlifili 
men :— <"  To  a  coolc,  L.80;  to  tphyi 
sician,  6d. ;  to  a  toad-eater,  IMWi  to 
a  moial  adviser— #moAe;  ttr««Mrt^ 
zan,  L.180;  to  a  philoaojjAer,  M:*^ 
But  this  waa  satire.  Thie^  yet»-  MU 
riously,  not  long  after  the  dMA-'tf 
Phalaris,  we  have  an  aeeonnt  of  tte 
fees  paid  to  Democedee,  tiie  mOift 
eminent  physician  of  diat  da^.  'Rb 
salary  for  a  whole  year  from  oiejMo^ 
pie  of  iEgina  was  L.180.  ThefolMrw 
\iif^  7C«x  \iA  "vraii  bised  by  the  Attito^ 
iAai»  for  \JS(S^  \  vai^  ^Quh  >ntt  iMk 


IddOil        l^^BUskard  BmUy^  JXD^  b^  J.  A  JM^IXA; 


for  L.d60  i  .to  ihBi  be  never  ffot  so; 
mvoh  M  a  guinea  a^day.  Yet, In  tlia 
fnp%.oi  these  faciB>  PbaUurb  giTei  to 
Am  phyiiciMif  Polycletus»  the  follow** 
Inff  pr8Mnt»  for  aaingle  cure  :«<-foi0 
ffODlet^  of  refined  gold^  two  sttver 
bowla  of  unrivalled  wofkmenahip^ 
ten  couple  of  large  Theridfiean  emu 
twenty  young  boya  for  hia  alaveay  16 
teen  hmdred  pounda  in  ready  um^ 
nay,  baddea  a  pendon  for  life,  equal 
to  the  highest  salaries  of  hisgenevala 
or  admirals ;  all  which,  says  Bentley, 
though  shockiiu;  to  common  sense^ 
when  supposed  to  come  from  Ph^ 
laris,  a  petty  prince  of  a  petty  distrid 
in  Sicily, "  is  credible  enough,  if  we 
consider  that  a  sophist  was  the  pay- 
master ;"  who,  as  the  actors  in  the 
Greek  comedy  paid  all  debta  with 
lupins,  pavs  his  with  worda. 

As  his  final  argument,  Bentley  ob- 
jects that  the  very  invention  of  letter- 
writiDji;  was  due  to  Atossa  the  Per- 
sian EiDipress,  younger  than  Phalaria 
by  one  or  two  generations.  This  la 
asserted  upon  the  authority  of  Ta« 
tian,  and  of  a  much  more  learned 
writer,  Clement  of  Alexandria.  But^ 
be  that  as  it  may,  every  person  who 
considers  the  general  characteristica 
of  those  times,  must  be  satisfied  that» 
if  the  epistolary  form  of  compositioii 
existed  at  all,  it  was  merely  as  a  rare 
agent  in  sudden  and  difficult  emerw 

Sencies— rarer,  perhaps,  by  a  great 
eal,  than  the  use  of  telegraphic  dla- 
patches  at  preset.  As  a  spedea  of 
litemry  compositioii,  it  could  not  poa« 
sibl^  arise  until  its  use  in  matters  of 
busmess  had  fiuniliarised  it  to  dl  tlia 
world.  Letters  of  grace  and  senti- 
ment would  be  a  remote  afterthought 
upon  letters  of  necessity  and  practi- 
cal negotiation.  Bentiey  is  too  brief» 
however,  on  this  head,  and  does  not 
even  glance  at  some  collateral  topios 
such  as  the  Lacedaemonian  Caduceua 
and  its  hisUny,  which  would  have 
furnished  a  very  interesting  exaarmu. 
His  reason  for  ^Uudng  tms  section 
last  is  evident.  The  story  of  Muda- 
nus,  a  Roman  of  consular  rank,  who 
had  been  duped  by  a  pretended  let- 
ter of  Sarpeoon's,  (that  same  Sarpe- 
don,  ii  Diisplaeeat,  who  is  kiUea  in 
the  Iliad  by  Patroclus,)  furnishes  him 
with  a  parting  admonition,  personal^ 
appropriate  to  his  antagonist^that 
something  more  even  than  tiie  title 
of .  iaofioicr<i6i!f  <<  cannot  alwaya  aecuva 
a  naa  iimm  cbeaH  and  impoalinmk^ 


In  the  Sixteenlli  Section,  wkidi 
might  aa  property  have  stood  laaty 
Bentiey  movea  the  atartiinff  question, 
(side  of  itself  to  decide  &e  contm* 
versy,)  "  in  what  secvat  cavaa'^tiaiiati 
tera  had  beenldddBiiW  *  i^Aat  veto- 
dy  ever  haaMl  of  tteai  ftr  a  thousand 
yawiP*  Baaoneata  that  aome  tma^ 
smaul  €i  theTyrant  must  have  bin 
ried  them  underground  ;**  and  it  waa 
well  he  did  ao;,for  if  the  Affrigea* 
tines  had  metwUh  them,(whoDumed 
botii  him  and  hia  relations  and  hia 
frienda,)  they  had  oertainly  gone  te 
pot."    [The  foreiffn  tvaushitor  of  tha 
two  Phalaria  I&sertationa  (whose 
woric,  by  the  way,  waa  revised  by 
the  illustrious  Valckenaer)  is  pus* 
aled  by  this  phrase  of  ^  poing  iopoi,** 
and  he  translates  it  conjecturally  in 
the  following  ludicrous  terms :  ^  SI 
enim    eaa   mvenissent  Agrigentini, 
sine  dubio  tergendU  natibus  ifitamta* 
sen/."]  Bovle,  either  himself  in  a  misti 
or  designing  to  mistify  his  readera 
cites  the  cases,  as  if  parallel  cases,  ei 
Paterculus  and  Phedrus,  the  first  of 
whom  is  not  quoted  bv  any  author 
now  extant  till  Prisdan^s  time^500 
years  later  than  his  own  era — and  not 
again  until  900  years  after  Priscian : 
aa  to  Phffidrus,  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Aueustan  era,  he  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Avienus,400  years  afterthia 
epoch,  and  never  once  again,  until 
his  works  were  brought  to  light  by 
inthou  late  in  the  sixteenth  centurji 
TlMse  caaesBoyladtea  aa  countenaa^ 
dnff  that  of  Pbalaris.    But  Bentiey 
will  not  suffer  the  argument  to  be  so 
darkened :  the  thousand  yean  whkk 
succeeded  to  Priadan  and  Avienua 
were  yeara  of  barbaritr ;  there  waa 
littie  literature,  and  Httie  interest  fai 
literature,  through  that  long  night  fai 
Weatem  Europe.    This  sufllcMsntir 
accounts  for  the  obscurity  in  whicn 
the  two  Latin  authors  dumber^ 
But  tiie  thousand  years  which  suc- 
ceeded to  Pbalaris,  Solon,  and  Py« 
thagoraa,  were  pr^sely  the  most 
enl^htened  period  of  thatettent,and» 
in  fact,  the  mdy  period  of  one  thou- 
sand successive  years,  in  the  records 
of  our  planet,  that  has  uninterrupt- 
edly enjoved  the  light  of  literature. 
So  that  the  difference  between  the 
case  of  Pbalaris,  and  those  which  are 
alleged  as  parallel  by  Boyle,  is  ex* 
actiy  tiiia:  tlbuH  Um^  Ywn&c^^f^Dai^fliB^^ 
waa  toX\ie«K^  Ql.\a^  ^^ 


Ignoniiec ,-"  wbereu  nuBdnui,  Lao-  Md  ttsult  >h— that  evwy  r««der  of 

tantliUi  fcc.  HilCmd  tfca  mmv  aatu-  tmam  heartily  aco-deB  U  BeMkj** 

III  elhct  o(  hemg  eclipwd  hj  that  iliam    ■■  Vou  f«^\,  by  tto  nq^ 

giriit    The  darkocM  iriddi  oxte-  mm!  iM  deadii«««  of  ibMB,  tka(  vm 

KiUBbed  tlie  geoutiM  dMrici,  fint  wro  mj  y lib  »oiiw  drewnlwg  pt<MM 

drew  Pbalarit  into  notice.    BmMea,  vMlih  elbow  ud  hii  <)r«k ;  not  wWt 

iH*  brow;fat  forward  to  MacHre,  ambition*  tyrant,  witb  hh 

tiiat  of  ralarli,  the  ut-  bnd  on  lii»  sword,  omiiaandia^  a 


AananesatlveBrgumeatidiouwTl-  ■     ■'■  ■- 

ten  are  almplr  not  quoted ;  but  from        It  remibii  tliat  we  ehould  »ay  a  few 

Aal  no  ar^meut  can  be  drawn,  worda  on  Bentley'e  diaracter,  and 

concluding  Tor  their  non-exUtence.  tfaa  ganenl  amount  of  hia  clalma. 

Wbereaa,  in  the  caie  of  Pfaalaria,  we  Thla  part  oftii*  nwk,  Dr  Moult,  for  a 

find    various    authors — Pindar,  for  rcuon  quite  uiiiut«liigililH  to  ut,  liu 

initance,  Plato,  Aristotle,  'Hniniu,  declined;  and  Dr  Parr  liaBattcmptoal 

Polyblus,  and  others,  down  even  to  It  wlfli  hi*  uhubI  sonoroua  tympanf 

Lucion — talking  of  the  niaa  ia  tenna  of  wotda,but  with  no  vesti^ea  of  di«- 

which  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  dnctmeanlng,  orof  appropfiatp  rnm- 

atalementfi  of  these  letters.    And  we  mendation.    We  do  not  deaign,  on 

nay  add,  with  regard  to  other  dbtln-  thh  oceadov,  to  supply  ihoir  omls- 

guished  authora,  as  Cicero  in  parti*  doos  bj  a  soii-mn  and  ininut«  an^u- 

culu,  that  on  many  occasiona,  their  dieationof  Bcntley's  qwintum  mrrvU 

rery  silence,  under  circumstancea  in  «Terypart  of  lilspretenKioes;  thai 

which  Buggeated  the  stronreflt  tem{V  will  be  a  proper  iiiHlp.riaLinf;,  and 

tation  to  quote  from  tliese^tters.had  one  from  which  we  siiall  not  abrtolE, 

they  been  aware  of  their  exiateace,  tn  connaxioti  with  some  ^wraj  ra- 

i«  of  itaelf  a  aufGcient  proof  that  no  Tiew  of  the  leading  scholar*  cinm  tkn 

such  records  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  natoradm  of  letter*,  Bogliab  and 

had  ever  rt^ached  them  by  report.  Coatlnental.    At  pre^uc,  we  shall 

Finally,thenia(f«rof(he1etteTa,to  confine    otirselwa   to  a  brl«f   and 

which  Bentley  dedirates  a  separata  uopretandia^   suggestion  of    mmm> 

section  of  his  work,  is  decisive  of  the  ttw  principal  ruusidcniiiaiia,  wliidb 

whole  question  to  any  man  of  judg-  ihoiild  guldr  our  pstimate  of  Bcvt- 

ment  who  has  reviewed  tbent  wiUi-  le^s  services  to  IherMM*.'  - 
out  prejudice  or  passion.    Strange  it        BaoUevwa*  a  lunn  of  stron|r''MO- 

ja  at  thia  day  to  recollect  the  oppo-  therwh,  BBdofuiasculiaegoodMiiM*. 

site  verdicts  on  this  point  of  tlie  con-  TheaewweliU  pHmary  advanlaipia; 

troversy,  and  the  aualificatloDB  of  and  he  iMd  Hieni  in  exceas,  if 

those  irom  whom  tney  proceeded.  belonjtatoBlftsofthaii] 

Sir  William  Temple,  an  aged  state*-  ar«  gtfla  wUcli  have  u       .    _  . 

man,  and  practised  in  public  buat-  mintted  tiic    labour*  of  Ibe  neat 

ness,  intimate  with  courts,  a  man  of  classical  idLotai' ,-  who,  ^baafjb  p«> 

great  political  Bagacit<^,  a  higb-bred  ceasarily  a  nan  of  talent,  La«  rarair 

gentleman,  and  of  brilliant  accom-  been  a  man  of  iioM-erriil  uuiipratand- 

plishmenta,  siogleB  out  these  letters  Ing.    In  tUs  there  is  no  coMradie- 

pot  merely  as  excellent  in  their  kind,  tion :  It  i«  possible  to  conibiiM.-  otmu 

but  as  one  argument  amongat  others  talenta  *rith  a  poor  understandluir; 

for  tlie  unapproariiable  supremacy  and  such  a  cotubinaitun  is.  Indeed, 

in  all  intellectual  pretensions  of  the  axeeedingly  coniotou.  The  Srallfgwa, 

ancients;  on  the  other  hand, Bentley,  perfaapa,  wwe  men  of  cammm^ng 

a  young  aeholastic  clergyman  of  re-  aoise.      Imbc  (Jaeiiuhon,  wbe  haa 

cluao  habits,  compBralivelr  low  In  beeni»iidipraisiidforhi8i;eaac,(aiMl 

raak,and  of  humble  breeding,  pro-  of  latamontiinnever  liyHeairiiNou- 

nounces  the  letters  to  be  utterly  de^  thay  aad  fiav^ce  Laudo r,  >  wtu  Hcde 

plcable,  end  unworthy  of  a  prince,  abora  McAocrity  in  tliut  particular. 

Da  au£h  a  question,  and  betwean  HU  DoMeia  of  men  and  human  life 

such  judges,  who  would  hesilala  to  mn,  for  tfw  moet  part,  poor  and  llf». 

abide  by  the  sward  (rf  the  sage  old  laM  Mm«anplac«B.      ^niaaiua,    a 

diplomaUat?     Yet  a  single  explanft-  «aala««iiairtw.wiui  t>reii  mvatwr  aa 

Mod  d/acredita  his  judl  * 
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ui(l,{?9^::^^7rtli(?  two  best  GrecianSy 
P^HUIi^j  ^iucu^iBie^Uley— -were  both 
P.9f^K'Crq^(aB  ij^^eueral  ability  aud 
801184),  J?(iiX!iWi\jeuj:  tTeaprit^  iu  the 
n/9irbpau/9rtt'Qf  Jiw  jiay,  were  all  cliild- 
iiji.aaa  djuU  beyond  desci-mtiuu : 
and,-  Accordiugly,  itis  whig  friends 
bave  beeu  reduced  to  tho  sad  neccH* 
Rlty  of  lyinD^  and  stealing  on  bis  be- 
lialf,  by  claiming,  (and  even  publish- 
ing,) a<i  Portion's,  a  co))y  ot  vorHes, 
{Thn  DeuiTs  Sundaj  Thoughts,)  of 
which  thoy  are  well  assured  he  did  not 
write  a  line.  Parr,  afi:aiu,  a  good  Latin 
scholar,  though  no  Grecian,  for  gene- 
ral powei'  of  thought  and  sense,  was 
confeftsedly  the  niercst  driveller  of 
bia  ago.  But  Beiitley  was  not  mere- 
ly, respectable  in  this  particular:  he 
reached  tlie  level  of  Dr  Johnson,  and 
was  not  far  short  of  the  powers  which 
would  have  niade  him  a  philosopher. 
The  next  great  qualifications  of 
Bentlev  were,  ingenuity,  and  (in  the 
original  sense  of  that  term)  sagacity. 
In  these  he  excelled  all  the  duldren 
of  men ;  and  as  a  verbal  critic  will  pro- 
bably never  be  rivalled.  On  tliis  point 
we  remember  an  objection  to  Beutley, 
stated  forcibly  by  Mr  Coleridge ;  and 
it  seemed,  at  tlie  time,  unanswerable ; 
but  a  little  reflection  will  disarm  it 
Mr  Coleridge  had  been  noticing  the 
coarseness  and  obtuseness  of  Bent- 
ley's  poetic  sensibilities,  as  indicated 
by  his  wild  and  unfeeling  corruptions 
of  the  text  iu  Paradise  Lost  Now, 
here,  where  our  knowledge  is  per- 
fectly equal  to  the  task,  we  can  all 
fetilthe  deiicienciea  of  Bcntley:  and 
Mr  (ioleri<lgo  argued,  tliat  a  Grecian 
or  Roman  of  taate,  if  restored  to  life, 
would,  perhaps,  have  an  equally  keen 
sense  of  the  ludi<rrous,  in  most  of  the 
emendations  introduced  by  Bentley 
into  the  Xe\l  of  tlie  ancient  classics : 
a  sense  which,  in  these  instances,  is 
blunted  or  extinguished  to  us  by  our 
unfamiliar  command  over  the  two 
languages.  But  tliis  plausible  objec- 
tion we  have  already  answered  in 
another  place.  Tlie  trutli  is,  that  the 
ancient  poets  are  much  more  than 
the  (Jiristian  poets  within  the  pro- 
vinc(^  of  unimaginative  good  sense. 
Much  might  be  said,  and  many  for- 
cible illustrations  given,  to  shew  the 
distinction  between  the  two  cases; 
and  tliat  from  a  poet  of  tlie  Miltonic 
order,  Uiere  in  no  inference  to  a  poet 
micli  as  Lurau,  whose  conaexioiui, 
tnumtimiB,  aud  ail  the  proces^a  ot* 
voi^  xxvni,  xo.  cLxxii. 


whose  thiukiog,  go  on  by  links  .of  the 
most  intelligible  and  defmite  iugo- 
iiuity;  still  less  any  inference  to  a 
Greek  lexicographer,  like  Suidas,  or 
Hesycliius,  whose  thoughts  and  no- 
tices proceed  in  tlie  humblest  cate- 
|i;ory  of  mere  common  sense.  Neither 
IS  it  true,  that,  with  rc^rd  to  Milton, 
Bentley  has  always  faded.  Many  of 
bis  suggestions  are  sound.  And, 
where  they  are  not,  this  docs  not  aU 
ways  argue  bluntness  of  feeling ;  but, 
perhaps,  mere  defect  of  knowledge. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  has  chosen,  as 
we  remember,  to  correct  the  passage, 

'*  Thut  on  the  xecret  top 
Of  Iloreb  or  of  Sinai,*'  &c. 

into  sacred  top ;  for  he  argued,  that 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  exposed  to 
the  wnole  gaze  of  a  surrounding 
country,  must  of  all  places  be  the 
least  pri\'ate  or  secret.  But,  had  be 
happened  to  be  familiar  with  moun- 
tains, though  no  higher  than  those  of 
England,  he  woulu  have  understood 
that  no  secrecy  is  so  complete,  and 
so  undisturbed  by  sound  or  gaze 
from  below,  as  that  of  a  mountqin 
top  such  as  Helvcllyn,  Great  Gavel, 
or  Blencathara.  Here,  therefore,  he 
spoke  from  no  defect  of  feeling,  but 
from  pure  defect  of  knowledge. 
And,  alter  all,  many  of  his  better  sug- 
gestions on  the  text  of  Milton  will 
give  an  Englbh  reader  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  extraordinary  ingenuity 
with  wliich  he  corrected  the  ancient 
classics. 

A  third  qualification  of  Bentley, 
for  one  province  of  criticism  at  least, 
was  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  his 
ear.  Not  that  he  had  a  peculiarly 
tine  sense  for  the  rhythmus  of  verse, 
— else  tlie  divine  structure  of  the 
Miltonic  blank  verse  would  have 
preserved  numerous  fine  passages 
from  his  ^  slashing"  proscription. 
But  the  independent  beauty  of  soundp, 
and  the  harah  effect  of  a  jingle  of 
syllables,  no  critic  ever  felt  more 
k'eenly^than  he ;  and  hence,  on  many 
occasions,  he  cither  derived  origi- 
nally, or  aft^irwards  supported,  his 
corrections. 

'fliis  fineness  of  car  perhaps  first 
drew  his  attention  to  Greek  metre, 
which  he  cultivated  with  success, 
and  in  that  department  maybe  almost 
said  to  have  brokeiv  iW.  ^\sv\\A. 
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8agficity  in  luintinL'  backward,  upon 
the  (limmost  traces,  into  tlio  abori- 
ginal condition  of  tliinsrs.  Th(»  evi- 
dences of  tliis  knowle(lije,  however, 
which  Heyne  iiHe<l  and  publislied  to 
the  world,  are  siinj^ly  his  early  and 
crude  notes  on  the  nmnrin  of  his 
Homer.  But  the  systematic  tn»atise, 
which  he  afterwards  developed  upon 
this  foundation,  was  unknown  to 
Heyne,  and  it  is  still  unknown  to  the 
worhl.  This  fact,  which  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  Mr  SandfonFs  late  excel- 
lent edition  of  Thiersch's  Greek 
Grammar  Cp.  JH*2-l:l),  has  been  eu- 
tirelv  oviTlooked  bv  l)r  Monk. 

The  same  (quality  of  sajracity,  or 
the  power  of  inrvstitftitinij  backwanl, 
(in  the  original  sense  of  that  meta- 
phor,) throucrh  the  corruptions  of 
2000  years,  the  primary  form  of  the 
reading  wliich  lay  buried  beneath 
them,  a  faculty  which  in  Bentley 
was  hi  such  excess,  that  it  led  liim 
to  regard  every  MS.  as  a  sort  of 
figurative  Palimpsest,  in  which  the 
early  t(?xt  had  been  overlaid  by  suc- 
cessiyc  layers  of  alien  matter,  was 
the  fruitful  source  both  of  the  faults 
and  the  merits  of  his  wonderful  edi- 
tions. \Ve  listen  with  some  impa- 
tience to  I)r  M(Hik,  when  he  falls  in 
with  the  common  cant  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  thouirh  l>entley  had  injured 
a  reader  by  his  new  ri-adings.  Tlio^^e 
wh<He  taste  is  really  fine  <'nouirh  to 
be  (►flended  by  them,  (and  we  <'on- 
fess,  that  in  a  ])()et  of  such  infinite 
delicacy  as  Horace,  we  ourselyes  are 
offended  by  the  obtrusion  of  the  new 
lections  into  the  text,)  are  at  liberty 
to  leave  tln'm.  If  but  here  and  there 
they  improve  the  text,  (and  how  little 
is  that  t(»  say  of  them  I)  lucro  puna- 
titr.  Besides,  the  received  text, 
which  Bent  ley  displjiced,  ^\■as  often 
as  arbitrary  as  his  own.  Of  this 
we  hav(^  a  ])leasjiiit  I'xample  in  the 
Greek  Ti»stament  :  that  text  which 
it  was  held  sacrilege  in  Bentley  to 
disturb,  was  in  fjut  the  text  of* Mr 
Stei)hens  the  j)rinter,  (possibly  of  a 
clever  compositor,)  who  had*  thus 
unintenti<M«alIy  iMM'ome  a  s(M"t  of 
ronsrif  nn  to  tin*  Protestant  churches. 
It  was  no  more,  therefore,  than  a 
fair  jest  in  P.entley,  upon  occasion  of 
///s-  omi  /)ronii^<'(|  n»vision  of  tin? 
^^•-v/, — "  drulU'uwu,  in  me  behold 
your  Pope" 

Pr  Mook  roLn-vt^  that  Bentlev  Vov- 


D^  Iff/  J.  IT.  Monky  D.D.  [Oct- 

Latin ;  so  do  wc ;  but  not  upon  Dr 
Monk's  reason.  It  is  not  tliat  Bent- 
ley  was  inferior,  as  a  Latin  scholar, 
to  himself  as  a  Grecian ;  it  is,  that 
Grecians,  as  good  as  he,  arc  much 
rarer  than  Ijatinists  of  the  same 
rank. 

Something  must  be  said  of  Bent- 
ley's  style.  His  Latinity  was  as- 
sailed with  petty  malignity,  in  two 
set  books,  by  Ker  and  Johnson. 
How<'ver,  we  see  no  justice  in  Dr 
Monk's  Ayay  of  disparaging  their  cri- 
ticisms, as  characteristic  of  school- 
masters.  Slips  are  slips ;  faults  are 
faults.  Nor  do  we  see  how  any  dis- 
tinction can  be  available  between 
schoolmasters'  Latin  and  the  Latin 
of  sublinier  persons  in  silk  aprons. 
The  true  distinction  which  would 
avail  Benth»y  we  take  to  be  tlds.  In 
writing  Latin  there  are  two  distinct 
merits  of  style ;  the  first  lies  in  the 
mere  choice  of  the  separate  words ; 
the  second,  in  the  whole  structure 
and  mould  of  the  sentence.  Tlic 
former  is  within  the  reach  of  a  boy 
armed  with  a  suitable  dictionary, 
which  distinguishes  the  gold  and 
silver  words,  and  obolizes  the  base 
Brummagem  co])per  coinaf^e.  The 
other  is  the  slow  result  ot  infinite 
practice  and  original  tact.  Few 
peoide  (»ver  attain  it ;  few  ever  couhi 
attain  it.  Now,Bentley's  defects  were 
in  the  first  accomplishment;  and  a 
stroke  (»f  the  pen  would  everywhere 
have  purified  his  fe-ris.  But  his  great 
«»xcellence  was  in  the  latter, — where 
faults,like  faults  in  the  first  digestion, 
arc  incapable  of  remedy.  No  cor- 
rection, short  of  total  extirpation, 
will  reach  that  case :  blottincr  will  not 
avail:  "?«i«litura potest"  His  defect 
therefore  is  in  a  triHe ;  his  success  in 
the  rarest  of  att^iiuments.  Bentley 
is  one  of  those  who  think  in  Latin, 
and  not  among  the  poor  frosty  trans- 
lators into  Latin  under  an  overni- 
ling  tyranny  of  Knglish  idiom.  Tlie 
lihrum*  pttrita.'i  stTt/itmiSy  used  formi- 

''/,'/  'f^^^iJ^^y  illustrates  Bentley's  class 
of  blemishes.  \\e  notice  it,  because 
Ker,  Dr  Monk,  and  Dr  Parr,  have  nil 
concurred  in  condemning  it.  CastU 
tas  might  be  substituted  forpttritas  ; 
as  to  ,srnNoniSy  (pace  virorum  tanto* 
rum,)  it  admits  of  apology. 

Bentley's  Knglish  style  was  less 
monlimvnxs  •.  \>\3l\,  \\,\\\\9^  >?»\iiewy,  na- 
tive, \«Vu\w\\v\AC ,  vXww^iV  c«w^sj  ^xA 
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where  the  words  fell,  there  ihey  lay. 
He  would  not  stop  to  modulate  a 
tuneless  sentence;  and,  like  most 
mat  classical  scholars  of  that  day, 
he  seemed  to  suppose  that  no  mo» 
dem  language  was  capable  of  a  bet- 
ter or  worse.  How  much  more  no- 
bly did  the  Roman  scholars  behave 
— Cicero,  Varro,  &c — ^who,  under 
every  oppression  of  Greek  models, 
still  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adorn 
their  own  mother  tongue  I  And  even 
the  example  of  Addison,  whom  Bent- 
ley  so  much  admired,  might  have 
taught  him  another  lesson;  for  though 
this  great  writer,  tmacquainted  wnh 
the  real  powers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage,* had  flippantly  pronounced  it 
a  **  brick*'  edifice,  by  comparison  with 
the  marble  temples  of  the  ancients, 
yet  he  did  not  tne  less  take  pains  to 
polish  and  improve  it  Briclc,  even, 
has  its  own  peculiar  capacities  of 
better  and  worse.  BenUey*s  lawless 
pedantries  of  **putid'*  and  **  negoeej* 
thou£^  countenanced  by  equal  filth 
in  L'Estrange  and  many  writers  of 
the  day,  must,  in  any  age,  have  beoi 
saluted  with  bursts  of  uuijghter ;  and 
his  formal  defence  of  the  mtter  word 
was  even  more  insufferably  absurd 
than  the  barbarism  which  he  justified. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word  iffnor^^ 
which  he  threw  in  the  teeth  of  Mr 
Boyle,  had  been  used  bv  that  genti^ 
roan's  uncle  in  many  of  his  works ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  Hibemiui,  which  Bentley 
did  not  know ;  and  in  England  is  ob- 
solete, except  in  the  use  of  grand 
juries. — Being  upon  this  suMect,  we 
must  take  the  liberty  of  telling  Dr 
Monk,  that  his  own  expressions  of 
**  overhaul^**  for  investigate^ wad** at' 
tachabiey*  are  in  the  lowest  style  of 
colloquial  slang.    The  expression  of 


a  «  duty'*  being  *«  due;*  which  is 
somewhere  to  be  found  in  his  book, 
is  even  worse. 

As  a  theologian,  Bentley  stood  In 
the  same  circumstances  as  tiie  late 
Bishop  of  LlandalE  Both  were  irre- 
ffularly  built  for  that  service ;  botb 
drew  off  the  eyes  of  the  ill*natured,- 
and  compensated  their  deficiendes 
by  general  ability;  both  availed  them* 
selves  of  a  fortunate  opportunity  for 
doing  9L  papular  service  to  Christl* 
anity,  wmch  set  their  names  above 
the  more  fully  acx^omplished  divines 
of  their  day ;  both  earned,  by  a  co9^ 
de-main^  the  King's  professorship  of 
divinity  at  CambndM,  which  is  the 
richest  in  tiie  worta;  and,  finally* 
both  retreated  from  its  duties. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  venture,  ta 
pronounce  Dr  Bentley  the  greatest 
mam  amongst  all  scholars.  In  the 
complexion  of  his  character,  and  the 
style  of  his  powers,  ho  resembled 
the  elder  Scaliger,  having  the  same 
hardihood,  energy,  and  elevation  of 
mind.  But  Bentley  had  the  advan* 
tage  of  earlier  polish,  and  benefited 
by  the  advances  of  his  see.  We 
should  pronounce  him,also,rae great* 
est  of  scholars,  were  it  not  that  we 
remember  Salmasius.  Dr  Parr  was 
in  the  hi^it  of  comparing  the  Phala- 
ris  dissertation  with  that  of  Salma* 
sius  De  Lingua  Hellenistica.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  have  always  com* 
pared  it  with  the  same  writer's  PH^ 
man  Exercitatians,  Both  are  among 
the  miracles  of  human  talent :  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Salma* 
sian  work  is  crowded  with  oroni 
whilst  that  of  Bentley,  in  its  final 
state,  is  absolutely  without  spot  or 
blemish. 


*  It  Is  a  fact  that  AddUon  has  nerer  cited  Shakspeare  but  once ;  even  that  was  ^ 
jMMsage  which  he  had  carried  away  firom  the  theatre.  Sir  W.  Temple  knew  of  no 
Lord  Bacon :  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  knew  not  of  each  other :  and  Addison  had 
certainly  nerer  read  Shakspeare. 
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«*  Now  that  tlje  servants  are  all 
gone,  the  table  drawn  towards  the 
window,  and  every  thing  comfortp 
able  about  us,  take  a  good  bumper 
to  the  King,  and  let  me  hear  the  se- 
cret you  spoke  of  before  dinner." — 
"  Why,  really,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have 
long  wished  for  an  opportunity  to 
disburden  myself  to  some  kind  and 
sensible  friend— The  Kin^,God  bless 
him ! — and  1  know  none  lean  so  rea- 
dily confide  in  as  yourself.  You 
must  have  seen,  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  remarked,  something  new  about 
me  of  late." — "  No,  nothing,  upon  my 
honour,  but  the  same  dingy  old  coat, 
which  you  have  had,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  about  you  these  three 
years." — "  Tush,  don't  interrupt  me ; 
I  don't  moan  that  Have  you  not 
remarked  a  change  in  my  manners?" 
— **  Not  the  least;  just  as  sheepish 
and  ridiculous  as  ever." — **  There 
now,  Simson,  you  always  interrupt 
roe."—"  Well,  well,  go  on." 

"  Well  then,  you  mustknowlhave 
turned  my  attention  seriously  for  the 
last  two  or  three  months  to  a  certain 
point"—"  Aha  I  Matrimony  ?  Who 
IS  it,  Billy?" — "  Now,  you  promised 
not  to  interrupt  me.  In  casting  my 
eyes  about" — **  Ah,  you  had  always 
an  ugly  trick  of  staring." — "  There 
now  again !  upon  my  honour  you're 
too  bad — I  think  I  have  at  last  found 
a  person  who  will  suit  me  in  every 
respect :  our  joint  labours  will  pro- 
duce something  good,  I  hope,  when 
we  are  fairly  united,  and  the  issue 
of  our  endeavours" — ''  What  in  the 
world  are  you  ttilking  about  now? 
Do  you  mean  your  children  ?  Wliy, 
a  set  of  sauinting  little  red-haired 
squalling  aevils  they  will  be !" — 
"  Children  ?  No ;  what  makes  you 
think  of  children?  The  person,  I 
tell  you,  I  have  chosen,  is  admirable 
in  every  point  of  view — respectabi- 
lity, interest,  and  talent." — "  Who  is 
it  ?  Who  is  this  wonderful  paragon 
who  is  going  to  become  one  flesh 
with  Mr  Billy  Tompkinson?"— «*  One 
flesh  !  Nonsense,  man ;  what  can 
you  be  talking  of?"—"  Stay,  Billy; 
J'JJ  describe  your  choice  to  you : — 
Fair  linir,    almost  approaching  to 

Love's  proper  hue,  celestial  rosy  red; 

widiah  mouth— there  is  uothins equal 


,'ii:'.4    I:    1 


Bote;  a  delicate  oUloni^.aCiitakNi; 
pointed  ddn;  rngp,  ihkif^r%i4ad 
the  name  of  tfaiBDalciiMftia'?^— «.Mr 
William  Blackwood*  44^  Geomi^a 
Street,  Edfanburg^;  aee»  then^aUa 
addreas— I  ainjuat  ffohtt  to  4MVid  off 
the  letter.  The  Act  la,  my-.dmr 
Simeon,  I  haTe  turned  author;  Ihmwe 
written  a  story  or  novd,  or  whatever 
YOU  like  to  call  it,  and  befbvaaaBd- 
ing  it  down  to  the  Nortfa»  I  ahmild 
like  very  much  to  have  aome  mknal 
and  intelligent  person'a  opfarikNi  on 
its  merita.*^**  Tnank  you;  jon.  eoidd 
not,  I  am  sure,  have  applied  to  Ji'inore 
dkintereeted  friend,  or  one  who 
would  be  happier  to  ffiye  yoa  aoy 
advice  that  may  beineiK  your  woA. 
(Vain  puppy  I  what  can  tempiwidi 
a  silly  foot  as  thhi  to  comn^Mea  an- 
thorr  ^«td^>-'<i4hoiightaoh;ShiH 
son;  and,  if  you*ll  give  no  InHvivp- 
tkm,  I  shall  be  moat  hwfpjtamad 
▼ou  the  first  chapter  «r  twOi^— "  I 
interrupt  you  ?  It  is  a  thia|f  I  aevcr 
did  in  my  life;  take  anotfiep  giam 
before  you  beg^,  and  depend  *9mmj 
not  making  the  alighteat  ■ 
leas  I  should  happen  to 


AMe, — **  Well  then, heregoeaji  ■» 

«<It  was  onthe  eveniiyoethcbUlh 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  oar  Ii^ 
ei^teen  hundred  and  twen^yalght" 
->''  Why,  that*8  just  like  the  bo^ 
ning  of  a  Uiw  paper;  hut  I  hegpanUn 
— mum."-«^  It  waa  on  the  i 
of  the  16di  day  of  July,ln  the  ^ 
our  Lord  eighteen  hundied 
twenty-eight,  that  m-  atcangar  >waa 
seen  to  enter  the  ataUe-yad  oC- wo' 
Angel  Inn,  in  the  andent  town*  of 
Bury  St  Edmunds. .  The  atrai^ar. 
from  the  juTenilityof  hisappeoranoe, 
was  evidently  young.  Hia  hat  waa 
set  perpendicularly  on  the  tep  ^of 
hia  heao,  while  his  legs  were  carfr- 
lesaly  suspended  one  4W  each  4da 
of  the  ammal  which  he-  hcatrode* 
Buttons  of  a<  bright  yeUow  metal  m- 
lieved  the  aombro  ahade  of  hia  4anE- 
brown  coat;  and, after  diamoimtfaig 
from  hh  horsey  be  eyed  Itaiec^ion* 
ately  for  a  conaiderable  .lenjrtfii:Of 
tfaae,  and  having  ordered  the  £oHder 
to  flnve  it  a  feedW  oon,he  procaad* 
ed  tato  the  houae.  The-  roooL^iiito 
"v^iOik  \ve  waa  ikMwa^iaa  Itricleaiit 
we\ViuTB\*dMQL  WDax^aanL^i^^ 
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was  exactly  opposite  the  door,  and 
above  the  mantel-piec^  was  suspend- 
ed a  black  silhouette  of  a  very  fat 
gentleman,   with    a   Roman    nose; 
\Wiii  %  on  the  mantel-piece  itself,  was 
laid    n  elegant  glass  case,  containing 
a  n  r  resentation  of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  in  wax.    A  small  round  table 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
supported  on  one  leg,  which  divided, 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  into 
three  separate  claws.   Another  table, 
surmounted  by  a  large  paper  tea- 
tray,  was  stationed  close  to  tne  wall ; 
and  five  rush-bottomed  chairs, ranged 
regularly  round  the  room,  completed 
tlie  furniture  of  the  apartment    The 
stranger,  depositing  his  hat  on  the 
tabic  next  him,  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  chairs  we  have  previously  men- 
tioned, and  seemed  to  sink  into  a  re- 
verie of  not  the  most  pleasing  nature. 
*  Unhappy  that  I  am  r  he  at  last  ex- 
claimed, dashing  his  hand  with  ener- 
gy upon  his  brow;   '  whither  rim  I 
turn  ?     Nowhere  have  I  a  friend  ; 
my  uncle  opposes  my  inclinations ; 
Mrs  Jobson  is  severe  and  cruel  to 
ray  Sophia ;  and  she  herself — wretch, 
wretch  that  I  am,  to  have  inflicted 
such  woe  on  so  gentle,  so  suscepti- 
ble a  heart  r  "— «  Stop  now,  Bifiv; 
does  your  hero  exclaim  all  this  in  the 
Hmall  room  you  so  circumstantiaJly 
described,  sitting  alone  by  himself, 
without  even  the  waiter  to  sympa- 
thize in  his  griefs  ?** — **  To  be  sure 
he  does ;   waiter  ?   nonsense  ;   stop 
till  yt>u  know  who  he  is. — —Saying 
these  words,  he  rested  his  head  on 
his  hand,  and  betrayed  by  the  fre- 
quency of  his  sighs,  the  sorrow  that 
oppressed  his  breast.     *  Yet  why,' 
■he  exclaimed,  starting  up,  *  why  give 
way  to  dejection  ?   why  surrender 
hope  because  friends  prove  unpro- 
]>itious  ?    So  long  as  my  Sophia  con- 
tinues true,  never,  never,  never  shall 
I  despair.*     He  rung  the  small  bell 
upon  the  table  with  great  vehemence, 
and  having  ordered  a  beef-steak  and 
pickles  to  be  ready  for  him  at  ten 
o'clock,  he  rushed  with   renewed 
confidence  and  spirit  into  the  open 
air.    On  coming  out  into  the  street, 
he  found  the  seene  considerably  al- 
tered.    The  grey  light  of  twilight 
had  now  faded  into  night,  and  the 
moon  was  sailing  high  in  heaven,  at- 
tended by  her  galaxy  of  stars.    The 
tower    of   the  ruined   monaateTy, 
wMdi  imparts  $agb  an  fdr  of  grtm 


and  dignity  to  the  town  of  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  was  now  no  longer  re- 
vealed to  the  eye  by  the  mellowing 
rays  of  die  declining  sun,  but  rested 
in  a  deep  shade,  save  where  it  was 
partially  illuminated  by  the  moon- 
beams as  they  struggled  through  the 
foliage  of  the  trees.  Still  indulging 
in  melancholy  thoughts,  the  stranger 
directed  his  steps  towards  the  old 
bridge,  and  sighed  at  the  remem- 
brance of  ruined  magnificence  as  he 
passed  the  Abbey  wall.  The  wind 
by  this  time  had  risen,  without  his 
having  perceived  it.  Dense  masses 
of  cloua  had  congregated  in  the  sky, 
and  occasionally  obscured  the  moon 
for  a  moment,  and  then  floated  past 
her  with  their  dark  ed^es  tipt  with 
her  silver  light,  like  a  rich  shawl  of 
the  darkest  cachemire  wool,  fringed, 
as  we  sometimes  may  remark,  with 
bright  and  glittering  colours.  He 
had  now  approached  very  near  the 
water,  when  he  thought  he  heard 
steps  close  to  him,  and  waited  impa- 
tiently for  a  transient  glimpse  of 
moonlight  to  discover  from  whom 
the  sounds  proceeded.  The  steps 
seemed  those  of  a  heavy  man,  and 
occasionally  he  thought  he  detected 
the  clank  of  spurs,  lie  placed  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  Abbey  wall,  and  with 
considerable  excitement  waited  for 
the  gratification  of  his  curiosity.  A 
thin  naze  now  passed  over  the  moon, 
and  revealed  a  figure  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  water,  but  whether 
a  mde  or  female  the  light  did  not 
yet  enable  him  to  discover.  Sud- 
denly, however,  he  heard  a  violent 
plash  in  the  river,  and  instinctively 
rushed  forward.  *  For  God*s  sake, 
stop,'  he  exclaimed,  '  whoever  you 
are,  for  I  solemnly  assure  you,  you 
have  fallen  into  tlie  water  I'r-'  V are, 
yare,  hold  in  your  bellowing  tackle,* 
replied  the  object  thus  addressed; 
*  do  you  think  I  don't  know  water 
from  land,  especially  when  it's  run- 
ning into  my  Doots.' — *  The  channel 
perchuiceisdeep;  take  care  of  your 
steps,  for  if  it  takes  you  over  the 
head,  and  you  cannot  swim,  you  will 
very  prob89l)ly  be  drowned.' 

**  1  lie  traveller,  however,  made  no 
answer  to  this,  and  the  deepest  si- 
lence succeeded  to  the  \irevlQu&  d\sii- 
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least  let  me  try  to  save  him,  if,  in- 
deed, it  be  not  already  too  late.' 
Urged  on  by  these  generous  feelings, 
he  ruslied  into  the  stream;  but,  greats 
ly  to  his  surprise,  he  found  tiiat  he 
arrived  at  the  other  side, without  hap 
ving  waded  nearly  up  to  his  knee ; 
and  what  added  to  his  astonishment 
was,  that  the  person  whom  he  had 
addressed  was  nowhere  to  be  seen* 
He  perambulated  every  part  of  the 
street,  but  could  not  anywhere  find 
the  object  of  his  search ;  and  what 
increased  his  disappointment  was, 
that  he  began  to  have  a  strange  idea 
of  having  somewhere  or  other  heard 
the  traveller's  voice  before.  Bewil- 
dered, and  in  a  state  of  considerable 
suspense,  he  was  now  warned  by  his 
appetite,  and  also  by  a  fit  of  sneezing, 
which  he  considered  was  probably 
brought  on  by  having  wet  his  feet 
in  his  humane  endeavours,  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  pursue  his  way 
back  to  the  imi.  lie  had  not  pro- 
c<eeded  far,  when  he  felt  a  heavy 
hand  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice 
muttered  in  his  ear,  *  Kites  are 
abroad — ^beware.*  He  turned  round 
to  tlie  speaker,  and  saw  only  a  close- 
ly-muffled figure,  but  could  not  dis* 
iinguish  any  features.  *  Kites  ?'  he 
Mud — '  Thank  God,  I  care  notlilng 
for  any  kites ;  they  can  do  no  harm 
to  me.* — '  The  wolf  attacks  not  the 
shepherd,  yet  he  guards  against  it 
for  the  sake  of  his  nock.  Know  you 
of  no  timid  dove  whom  the  kite  may 
wound?  Listen.*  He  applied  his  lips 
close  to  the  stranger's  ear,  and  whis* 
pered  some  worcis  which  had  a  sur- 
prising effect — *  To-night,  say  you?' 
said  the  stranger.  '  Ay,  to-night,' 
he  replied ;  *  ere  the  grey  dawn, 
you  shall  see  me  again.  Farewell.' 
So  saying,  the  mysterious  figure  dis- 
appeared into  one  of  the  smaller 
streets,  and  left  the  stranger  to  pur- 
sue his  walk  alone.  His  mind  was 
now  in  a  complete  chaos.  The  in- 
formation which  his  visitant  had 
given  him  was  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing nature.  Sometimes  he  was  half 
inclined  to  doubt  its  truth ;  at  others, 
he  detennined  to  forego  his  beef- 
steak and  pickles,  and  proceed  in- 
stantly to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
true  or  false.  Amidst  these  confiict- 

Jng  feelings  be  arrived  at  his  room. 

^Supper's  quite  ready,  sir,'  sud  the 
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very  good  iiideed»  dr.*— >  TImb  bring 
me  A  quart  of  tie.'— '  Dir8e0jr»  dr-«- 
A  note  for  y eo,  tir/— ^  A  note  for 
mm/— where?  when?  hov  did  H 
come?'—*  A  Bailor  bnmdii  it  A  inr 
minutes  ago— Steele's  quite  lioC»  rir.' 
*<  The  atimnger  Mifled  the  sole  wllk 
avidity.  It  had  no  addreee»  and  «ne 
written  in  audi  e  ndMnUe  hnod,  m 
to  render  it  difiicnlt  to  meke  out  te 
meaning.  He  at  leet»  however,  de- 
ciphered it,  and  found  it  to  oeiMriii 
theee  worda>-*  If  vott  be  he  ee  ooMoe 
from  Bui^y,  and  caree  for  8.  lf.» 
you  will  not  fail  to  be  In  Si  MiBT'e 
Churchyard  at  half  peat  11  to  night 
Yours,  Tom  Tygw/  '  To4il|^  In 
St  Maiy's  Cburcfawd»*  he  mvtter^ 
ed,  inaudibly.  *  The  plot  thidkem 
round  me  on  every  side ;  finl;  the 
stranger  who  diaappeered  Is  lo  mht- 
velloufl  a  manner  near  the  bridge; 
then  the  person  who  eddreeaed  me 
on  my  way  hither,  and  who  aOeMod 
to  know  what  I  had  believed  hidden 
from  every  human  beinff,  eioept  me ; 
and  now  this  letter,  pmntiMf  ao  ■»- 
nifeetly  to  my  dear  SophieriB  hA» 
I  know  not  what  to  think.'  In  Ihia 
state  of  uncertainty,  he  piM  hie  i»- 
spects  to  the  vianda  berarehlaii,flBd 
had  nearly  succeeded  indeeaellahtag 
eFery  particle  of  the  aoUda,  whes  Hm 
door  opened,  and  a  gentlemen  will^ 
ed  into  the  room.  *  Servenl^  ah'/ 
said  the  mtruder ;  *  hopea  I  deaft  in- 
commode you;  but  nnding  ae  the 
house  be  chokef  ul,  takea  the  Uberiir 
to  walk  in  here.'— 'Sk,'  eaidour  hero, 
awallowing  the  last  morael  with  n 
eulp,  *  1  certainly  hoped  to  be  aecyfo 
from  interruption.'—*  Don't  turn 
tion  it,  I  beg,  my  dear  air/  repifad 
the  new  comer,  taking  off  hk  grai^ 
coat,  and  throwing  himself  on<ncfaek» 
*  don't  say  a  woni  of  it— I  knwp^ 
indeed,  I  told  the  waiter,  I  wee  owe 
you  would  be  delighted  to  hnM  n 
companion. — Is  the  beer  good,  afr  ?* 
As  he  eaid  theae  worda,  he  kU  hiU 
of  the  pewter  veaael  coatahdag  Ika 
whole  of  our  hero's  quart,-  andp ; 
ding  familiarly,  drained  it  to  the 
bottom.    *l>— n,aurr  cried 
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hero,  hi  a  paaaion,  'what  do  jmm, 
mean  by  that  ?*—' By  what»  JBf  goal 
friend ;  what  makea  you  ao  aqgrf  T 
— '  Angry?  who  the  devil  cen  aMN 
ndt  to  be  intruded  on  by  a  MImw 
who  ^o9a^ikDaid&  ^aw^^iAduiMfefiav^i 
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— *  Fellow r  replied  the  other;  Td 
have  you  for  to  know,  sir.  Tin  uo 
fellow  of  your'n.  Confound  you  and 
your  beer  too — can't  you  order  an- 
other quart  ?  If  it's  too  much  for  you, 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  help  you  to 
finish  it— BO  ring  the  bell,  and  order 
in  a  supply.' — *  Wio  are  you,  sir  ?' 
roared  our  hero,  in  a  prodigious  rage 
— *  who  are  you,  sir,  who  order  me  to 
ring  bells,  and  send  for  more  beer, 
which  you  would  infallibly  pour  into 
your  own  throat  ? — Sir,  I  won't  stand 
it,  and  if  you  don't  take  care,  I'll  throw 
you  neck  and  heels  out  of  this  win- 
dow into  the  street.' — *  Now,  listen,' 
said  the  other,  very  composedly — *  In 
the  first  place,  this  window  opens  on 
the  stable-yard,  and  not  on  the  street. 
In  the  next  place,  look  at  my  shoul- 
ders, and  tlien  at  your  own.  In  tlie 
third  })lace,  sit  quietlv  down  in  your 
scat,  for  even  wet  feet,  I  see»  can 
scarcely  cool  your  courage.' — *  How 
do  vou  know  my  feet  are  wet,  sir  ?' 
said  our  hero,  still  irate ;  '  are  you 
the  person  who—' — *  Ha — ha — ha  I 
so  your  curiosity's  raised  at  last ! — 
Come,  come,  let  us  have  in  some  more 
beer — shall  bo  good  friends  by  and 
bye.' — *  Sir,  you  are  one  of  the  most 
extraordinarily  impudent  men  I  ever 
saw.' — *  You  may  say  that,  with  your 
own  ugly  mouth.' — *Ugly  mouth? 
what  the  dev — ' — *  Tlierenow,  you're 
in  a  rago  again — always  flying  your 
kites— tliey*ll  bring  you  on  your  back 
some  day.'  These  words  were  said 
with  the  most  provoking  calmness, 
and  an  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  word 
'  kites,'  which  strongly  arrested  our 
hero's  attention.  Ilesolved  to  gratify 
his  curioHity,  he  sat  down,  ana  said, 
with  as  much  softness  as  he  could 
assume, — *  Sir,  your  conduct  is  un- 
doubtedly very  straiigo — you  came 
in  when  I  had  just  finished  my  beef- 
steak'  *  Gadso,'  interrupted  the 

intruder,  'and  I've  kept  you  all  this 
time  from  your  cheese  I  Here,  waiter  I 
Waiter,  bring  this  gentleman's  cheese, 
-—and,  waiter,  bring  in  a  couple  of 
I)lates, — and,  waiter,  do  you  hear — 
till  up  the  gentleman's  pot  with  the 
same  sort  of  beer— for  1  feel  myself 
uncommonly  thirsty  again.'  Our 
hero  checked  himself  as  much  as 

Eossible  while  his  forced  guest  gave 
is  orders,  and  resumed — *  You  have 
made  yourself  quite  at  home  in  my 
Mpwtmeat — you  have  peraiBted  \u 
forcing  yowmeK  into  coaYeT««X\OTx 


with  me,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  you 
have  twice  made  allusions  to  aflairs 
which  happened  to  me  this  night— 
Now,  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  what 
possible  interest  you  can  take  in  me 
and  my  concerns.'—'  Now,'  said  the 
other,  '  you  speak  like  a  man.  I 
have  certainly  made  myself  at  home 
in  your  apartment,  and  enjoyed  a 
very  pleasant  conversation  with  you, 
although  it  was  rather  noisy  on  your 
part  Who  I  am,  can  be  nothiiM^  to 
you;  and  as  to  being  interestea  in 
you  and  your  concerns,  you  and  your 
concerns  may  go  to  the  devil>  for  I 
don't  care  a  brass  farthing  for  none 
on  ye. — I'll  thank  you  for  a  piece  of 
that  there  dieese.' 

''  As  he  said  this^  he  seized  the 
cheese,  and  helped  himself  in  no 
B|>aring  manner,  drawing  near  to  him 
at  the  same  time  the  rep^nished  beer 
jug.  Our  hero  sat  eyeing  him  in  a 
state  of  boiling  impatience,  wonder- 
ing to  what  pitch  of  familiarity  his 
strange  companion  would  proceed. 
In  perfect  silence,  meantime,  that 
worthy  gentleman  continued  his  la- 
bours; and  after  having  satisfied  him- 
self on  the  Glo'ster,  ne  again,  and 
with  the  same  absorbing  elects,  ap- 

glied  the  liquid  to  his  Bps.  '  Hah  I' 
e  said,  drawing  in  his  breath,  as  he 
placed  the  now  empty  receptacle  on 
the  table,  *  how  very  refreshing  it 
is !  Don't  you  find  yourself  greatly 
invigorated  i^ith  the  beer,  sir?* — 
'  Sir,  I  never  met  with  such  treat- 
ment I  Sir,  you're  a  robber,  an  un- 
civil fellow,  a  cheat  I  I  declare,  on 
the  word  of  a  thirsty  man,  I  have  not 
tasted  a  drop  of  beer  to-night — thanks 
to  your  eternally  seizing  possession 
of  the  jug.  What  you  mean  by  it, 
I  don't  loiow;  but  you  or  I  muat 
leave    this    room    immediately.' — 

*  Sorry  you're  going  indeed,  sir,' 
said  the  gentleman  thus  addressed. 

*  Couldn't  you  stay  a  few  minutes 
longer  ?  Well,  if  you  must  go,  it  can't 
be  help'd,  I  suppose.  Don't  foiget 
your  bill  for  tne  supper,  and  two 
quarts  of  beer.' — '  Villain  I  rascal  I' 
cried  our  hero,  seizing  his  heayy- 
liandled  whip.  '  Oho  I  is  that  your 
kindness  to  your  supper  compa- 
nion? Here's  summat  to  match 
it,'  replied  the  other,  presenting  a 
pistol    whicli   he  pulled  Ccq^sl^^ 
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A  HORRIBLE  INSTANCE  OF  TBI  IFFBGYS  OF  CLANSHIP. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 


It  waa  during  the  time  of  Crom- 
well's usurpation  that  the  chiefs  and 
chieftainships  of  tlie  Highlands  were 
most  disputed,  and  held  in  tlie  high- 
est estimation.  The  efficiency  of  the 
clans  liad  then  heen  fairly  proved ; 
and  every  proprietor  was  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  vassals 
that  cfiJled  him  lord,  and  rose  at  his 
command;  and  in  proportion  with 
these  was  his  interest  with  the  rulers 
of  the  realm. 

It  was  at  tliat  time,  however,  that 
the  following  extraordinary  circum- 
stance occurred  in  a  great  northern 
family,  now  decayed ;  and  tlierefore, 
for  the  sake  of  its  numerous  de- 
scendants and  relatives,  to  whom 
the  story  is  well  known,  I  must  alter 
the  names  in  a  small  degree,  but 
shall  describe  the  scene  so  tnat  it  can- 
not be  mistaken. 

Castle-Garnet,  as  we  shall  call  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  chief  to 
whom  I  allude,  stands  near  to  the 
junction  of  two  notable  rivers  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  having  tremendous 
mountains  behind  it  towards  the  west, 
and  a  fine  river  and  estuary  towards 
llie  east  The  castle  overhangs  tlie 
principal  branch  of  Uie  river,  which 
appears  here  and  there,  through  the 
ancient  trees,  foaming  and  toihng  far 
below.  It  is  a  terrible  but  grand 
situation,  and  an  emblem  of  the 
stormy  age  in  which  it  was  reared. 
Below  it,  at  a  short  distance,a  wooden 
bridge  a'os8e<l  Uic  river  at  its  nar- 
rowest roughest  part;  the  precipi- 
tate banks  on  each  side  were  at  least 
twenty  fathoms  deep,  so  that  a  more 
tremendous  passage  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. This  bridge  was  standing  in 
my  own  remembrance ;  and,  though 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  I  have 
crossed  by  it  little  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  It  was  reared  of  oak,  un- 
newn  as  it  c^ne  from  the  forest;  but 
some  of  Uie  planks  were  of  prodi- 
gious dimensions.  Tliev  rested  on  the 
rocks  at  each  side,  and  on  a  strange 
8ort  of  scaffoUUnfi^  in  the  middle,  that 
branched  out  from  one  row  of  beain«. 
li  had  neither  buttress  nor  balustrade; 
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But  the  andeiit  ffUxy  of  Gaida* 
Garnet  had  sunk  to  aecay  durinff  tlia 
turbulent  reigna  of  the  Stuarta»wooM 
policy  it  waa  tobreak  tfaeatnofftfiof 
the  too  powerful  noblemen*  oUef% 
and  barons,  by  the  arms  of  one  aniK 
then  The  ancient  and  bead  title  of 
the  family  had  pasaed  awaj;  bvt  a 
•tem  of  nobilitir  atUl  remained  to  the 
present  chief  in  tlie  more  modem 
title  of  Lord  Edirdale.  He  wa% 
moreover,  the  sole  remaining  bnadi 
of  tlie  house ;  and,  on  hia  demiae. 
tiie  estate  and  remaJ^Ungtitlebaa  wdl 
as  thechieftainshipof  apoweiialdaBL 
descended  to  the  man  whom  of  all 
others  he  hated  in  tliia  world— to 
tiie  man  who  had  deprired  him  of 
wealth  and  of  honours  i  and  wbo^  at 
this  very  time,  was  enaeaTOiniBg  to 
undermine  and  ruin  him. 

This  being  a  hard  fXH  to  swalloi^ 
Edirdale,  by  the  advice  of  hia  chie^ 
tains  and  duni wliastles.marrled  Julian 
the  flower  of  all  the  M ICeimleiL  while 
both  were  yet  very  younff.  She  waa 
lovely  as  an  ang»],  Idnd,  Tlrtaoiia^ 
and  compliant— me  darlfaw  of  her 
husband  and  his  whole  dan:  huL 
alas,  years  came  and  paaaod  by«  and 
no  child  appeared  to  nelr  the  estate 
of  Glen-Garnet  and  lordahip  of  Edir- 
dalel  What  was  to  be  done?  Tlie 
clan  was  all  in  commotion  i  and  the 
chieftains  held  meetinff  after  meet- 
ing, in  all  of  which  U  waa  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  it  were  better 
that  ten  of  the  chief  ladies  of  the  elan 
should  perish,  than  that  the  whole 
clan  itself  should  fall  under  the 
trol  of  the  haled  Nagarre. 

When  the  seventh  year  of  the  i 
riage  had  elajpsed»  a  deputatloa  of  the 
chfef  men,  headed  by  the  ?eteran 
laird  of  Camach,  the  next  in  power 
to  the  chief,  waited  upon  Lorn  Bdb^ 
dale,  and  boldly  represented  to  Um 
the  absolute  necessity  of  pnrtlif 
with  his  lady,  either  by  divorae  or 
death.  He  answered  them  wMifary 
and  disdain;  and  dared  them  everlo 
mention  such  a  thiaff  to  hfa|fr.«pi|^ 
BuX  o\<\0«xtAich  told  him  flatfy,  thtt 
"wVChfluX  i3ki«i&  \a  "Via  "BsfOBhsn 
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the  clan  should  raUier  perish,  than 
tliat  tlio  clan  should  become  bond 
slaves  to  the  hateful  tyrant  Nagarre. 
Edirdale  hearing  them  assume  this 
high  and  decisive  tone»  was  obliged 
to  succumb.  He  said  it  was  a  hard 
case ;  but  if  the  Governor  of  the 
world  saw  meet  that  their  ancient 
line  should  end  in  him,  the  decree 
could  not  be  averted ;  and  to  endea- 
vour to  do  so  by  a  crime  of  such 
ma^itude,  would  only  brine  a  ten- 
fold curse  upon  tliem.  He  said, 
moreover,  that  his  lady  and  he  were 
both  verv  ^'oung,  scarcely  yet  at  the 
prime  ot  life ;  and  there  was  every 
probabilitv  that  she  might  yet  be  the 
mother  of  many  children.  But  that, 
at  all  events,  she  was  the  jewel  of 
his  heart,  and  tliat  he  was  determined 
much  ratlier  to  part  with  life  than 
part  with  her. 

Carnacli  shook  his  dark  grey  locks, 
and  said  the  last  part  of  his  speech 
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not  what  to  do :  he  had  given  his 
word  to  his  clan ;  their  part  nad  been 
fulfilled ;  his  behoved  to  be  so.  He 
had  not  a  word  to  say !  A  splendid 
dinner  was  spread;  such  a  dinner 
as  never  graced  the  halls  of  Castle- 
Garnet;  and  Lady  Julia  took  her 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  shininff 
in  her  silken  tartan  of  the  clan,  ana 
covered  with  gold  and  jewels.  She 
was  never  so  lovely,  never  so  wy, 
never  so  perfectly  bewitching.  The 
young  men  were  struck  witu  admi- 
ration ;  and  the  old  men  were  often 
seen  to  wipe  the  salt  tear  from  their 
faded  eyes.  When  she  rose  from 
tlie  table  and  left  them,  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  in  tlie  company,  nor 
had  one  a  word  to  say ;  all  sat  silent, 
and  gazed  at  one  anoUier.  The  chief 
seized  that  moment  of  feeling  and 
deep  impression,  to  implore  his  kins- 
men for  a  farther  reprieve.  He  said 
that  ho  felt  that  to  part  with  that 


was  a  very  imprudent  and  cruel  an-    jewel  of  his  heart,  and  of  all  hearts, 


swcr,  and  one  which  they  did  not 
deserve.  But  for  that  part  of  it  re- 
garding his  lady's  youtli,  it  bore  some 
show  of  reason ;  and  on  that  score 
alone  they  would  postpone  compul« 
sion  for  tiiree  vears  more  to  come, 
and  then,  for  the  sake  of  thousands 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  earthly 
father  and  only  hope,  it  behoved 
him  to  part  witli  her  and  take  ano- 
ther; for  on  this  tlie  very  existence 
of  the  clan  and  the  name  depended. 
Three  years  present  a  long  vista 
of  existence  to  any  one;  and  who 
knows  what  events  may  intervene  to 
avert  a  dreaded  catastrophe  ?  Lord 
Edirdale  accepted  tlie  conditions; 
and  the  cadeU  of  Uie  family  returned 
to  their  homes  in  peace.  The  third 
year  came,  being  Uie  tenth  from  the 
chief's  marriage ;  and  still  tliere  was 
no  appearance  of  a  family!  Julia 
remained  courteous  and  beautiful  as 
ever;  and  quite  unconscious  of  any 
discontent  or  combination  against 
her.  But,  alas,  her  doom  was  sealed ! 
for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  clan  now 
niged  like  a  hurricane.  Every  voice, 
both  male  and  female,  denounced 
her  removal ;  and  several  of  the  old 
women  had  entered  into  combina- 
tions to  take  her  off  by  poison,  for 
they  had  tried  enchantment,  and  tliat 
would  not  do.  The  day  arrived ;  and 
tlie  chieftains  of  the  clan  once  more 
came  as  a  deputation,  with  old  Car- 


was  out  of  his  power;  death  and 
oblivion  were  nothing  to  it  Con- 
sent to  her  death  he  never  would; 
and  to  divorce  and  banish  her  from 
jiis  side,  and  from  her  country,  would 
be  to  her  still  a  worse  death  than  the 
other ;  for  that  she  lived  but  in  his 
affections ;  and  a  great  deal  more  he 
said  of  her  courtesjjr,  virtue,  and 
beauty.  The  chieftams  wept;  but 
they  made  no  reply;  they  enter- 
ed into  no  stipulations;  but  parted 
from  their  lord  as  they  met  with 
him,  in  a  state  of  reckless  despair, 
resolved  to  be  ruled  by  circum- 
stances, and  to  take  their  own  wa^. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  perturbation 
of  Lord  Edirdale's  mina  threw  him 
into  a  violent  fever,  which  placed  the 
whole  clan  in  tlie  last  degree  of  con- 
sternation. They  thought  not  then 
of  shedding  their  lady's  blood ;  for, 
in  the  event  of  their  chief's  demise, 
she  was  tlieir  only  rallying  point,  and 
as  all  the  cadets  of  the  family  now 
shewed  only  anxiety  about  him,  be 
became  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
his  JulU's  beauty  and  virtue  had 
subdued  all  hearts,  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  that  his  kinsmen  were  inca- 
pable of  doing  her  any  injury.  This 
fond  conceit  working  upon  his  fancy 
was  the  great  mean  of  restoring  him 
to  health  even  after  bUM^VAf  \)««g^ 

oC  five  mQuxikft^Xife  vivk  iiasiwx  ^a^i^* 


1 1!  A  Borrible  Initantt  of  Ac  EJitli  of  Gaiu^.  t6eli- 

But  strange  newB  urivBd  from  the  en  Bridge,  I  rappoKO    Ncyer  4m 

Boulb,  and  crenta  were  manifeatly  auch  r  uene  TltncMM  in  Scotial4 1 

approaching  that  would  again  call  The  river  ' 

out  the  clan  to  shew  its  influence  in  while  the 

the  balance  of  the  power  of  the  north,  a  cradle.    Lad;r  Jull>'i  i 

What  was  to  be  done?  Something —  failed  her — a  terror  came  otw,  ber 

any  thing  but  Hubjection  to  Nafarre.  heart ;  but  on  aeeiitf  the  rsHlnta 

Prophets,  Bibyis,  and  Hecond-«i|literB  looks  of  all  the  rest,  we  raTmoonM 

were  consulted,  and  a  fearful  doom  It,  and  cloaliigher  erea,  she  Ud  mt 

read,  but  never  thoroughly  compre-  hold  of  her  husbana'a  aiiB>  and  tlier 

heoded.    A  deputation  once  more  two  led  the  way.   Camach  and  Bai^ 

waited  upon  the  chief;  but  it  was  vootin  were  next  to  them,  and  Au^ 

not  to  crave  the  dismieBion  of  bia  insbeen    and  Hathair-niinhe   last— 

lady,  but  only  a  solemn  pilgrimage  the  four  neareetklnBmenitftlie  ddef 

to  theBbrineof  StBotbanonChrist-  — and  just  when  at  the  crown  of  tte 

mas  day,  for  that  thej  had  learned  bridge,  Camach  and  Ban-ooHnBelied 

from  a  combination  of  predictions.  Lady  Julia,  and  in  wie  Mument  phut- 

that  from  such  a  pilgrimage  alone,  gedner  Into  the  abjras  below  I.  The 

and  tbe  offering  bequeathed,  an  heir  act  waa  so  sudden,  Ibat  die  bad  not 

was  to  arise  to  the  house  of  Edir-  time  to  utter  a  screaoi— nay.  It  Wit 

dale  and  Glen-Garnet,  and  that  from  supposed,  eren  to  open  bv  ^ei— 

butdescendiiwUkeaawaninpladd 

eilence,  she  allgtited  on  the  nriddle 

o  be  held  bv  tbe  cursed  Nasarre.  of  the  surfoce  of  the  fleet  tnrent 

Lord  Edirdale  was  delighted.  His  Such  waa  Its  densiRr  and  Tdodtr, 

beloved,  bis  dariing  Julia,  was  now  that  Iron,  wood, or  areather,bora  Ml 

to  be  his  own  for  ever.     He  invited  the  same  weiglit  there.  Tbe  ladf  fUl 

all  tbe  cadets  of  the  family  and  all  on  her  back  in  a  balf-sttdiw  poatORb 

their  ladies  to  assist  in  tbe  grand  pro-  She  did  not  dip  an  Inch,  (Hit  went 

cession.  ButChristmasbroughtsucb  down  top>water,  swifter  than  ann^ 

a  storm  wiib  it  that  scarce^  n  bu-  row  out  of  a  bow,  and  still  fa  iiii|)ea- 

man  being  could  peep  out  of  doors,  tic  silence ;  and  at  the  torn  of  tbe 

Though  tlio  weather  at  that  season  rock,  they  lost  slgiit  of  her  for  em. 
throughout  tbe  Higblanda  is  gene-        The  moment  that  the  Udr  waa 

rally  of  tbe  moat  boisterous  descrip-  tossed  from  the  Drochald-maide,  tbe 

tion,  this  winter  exceeded  them  all.  twochieftainsseizedonherhuabaa^ 

Tbe  snow  fell  to  a  great  depth,  and  and  bore  him  back  to  the  caaUe  hi 

on  ChristinoB  Eve  Bucb  a  tempest  of  their  arms.  He  was  mrEng  qiad;  bnt 

wind  and  rain  commenced  as  the  he  only  knew  that  he  bad  lint  him 

oldest  inhabitant  of  that  clime  bad  lady,  by  what  meiuu  he  could  Dot 

never  witnesBed.    The  country  be-  comprehend.  AtfiiatbecunedBaiS 

came  waist-deeu  of  lopper,  or  half-  Toolln,  and  awwe  tbat  b|e  nnr  Us 

melted    Hnotv,  impassable    torrents  hand  touching  her— "  Attiil  I  waa 

poured  from  every  steep,  and  the  only  endeavouring  to  prdrent  tbii 


e  Hooded  to  an  enormous     dizzy  and  distracted  lem,"  wM  be; 

that,  in  place  of  tlie  whole     and  before  night  they  WtperautdtiA 

gentlemen  of  the  clan  and  their  la-     him  that  tbe  terror  oif  the  fcane  haa 


dies,  only  four  chieftains  appeared     produceda , , 

at  the  castle,  nnd  these  at  the  risk  of  that  the  lady  Julia,  in  such  a  fi^  bad 

their  lives,  all  of  whom  declared  that  flimg  herself  OTer. 

the  procession  must  of  necessity  take  Hun  on  horseback  iverc  dispatcbed 

place  that  very  day,  for  tbat  no  other  on  the  instant,  eonif  lo  ibe  meeting 

subsequent  one  to  tbe  end  of  the  of  the  waters,  olhi'is  loivarda  tlie 

world  would  answer.    A  part  of  tbe  estuary,  where  all  ilie  boats  were 

way  was  perilous,  but  the  distance  put  in  requisition:  biii  in  tlmt  unpa- 

totlie  shrine  was  iborti  so  Julia,  who  ralleled  flood  both  of  tide  and  fresh, 

was  prepared  fur  the  event,  witli  her  the  body  of  Lady  .lulia  could  uot  be 

II  Aweet  roniplaiiuinre,  wrapped  found,    litis  was  a  si'cond  grievous 

'If  up,  aud  away  thi            '     '  ""'             """"  '"  ''  ''    "  —    '- 
their  gloomy  pilgrimage 
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loved  liifl  lady  with  the  deepest  and 
purest  affection  of  which  the  heart 
of  man  is  capable ;  for  his  pathetic 
lamentations  over  her  loss  often  af- 
fected the  old  devotees  of  clanship 
to  the  heart,  and  the^  began  to  re- 
pent them  of  the  atrocious  deed  they 
had  committed — particularly  when, 
after  representing  to  him  that  he  li- 
ved and  acted  not  for  himself  but  for 
his  clan,  and  that  it  now  had  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  take  home  unto  him- 
self his  own  amiable  and  lamented 
lady,  they  proceeded  to  argue,  that 
it  therefore  behoved  him  to  take  an- 
other wife  without  delay,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  houses  of  their  fathers 
from  utter  oblivion,  and  themselves, 
their  sons,  and  daughters,  from  be- 
coming the  vassals  and  slaves  of  an 
abhorred  house. 

"  These  are  indeed  strong  and 
powerful  motives,  my  friends,  said 
he ;  *'  I  have  always  acknowledged  it 
with  deep  regret,  tliat  Heaven  should 
so  have  (lecreed  it.  But  man  has  not 
these  things  in  his  power,  and  though 
there  are  some  hearts  that  are  so 
much  Bwayed  by  self-interest  that  it 
becomes  the  motive  of  all  their  ac- 
tions, and  modulates  all  their  feelings, 
such  heart  is  not  mine,  and  there  are 
certain  lengths  it  can  go,  and  no  far- 
ther. As  soon  as  it  forgets  my  Julia, 
I  will  then  take  to  myself  another 
wife ;  but  when  that  may  be,  I  have 
no  mode  of  calculation.  How  can  I 
woo  another  bride?  I  could  only 
woo  her  as  Julia — I  could  only  ex- 
clmnp;e  love  or  marriage  vows  and 
tokens  with  her  as  Julia — and  when 
I  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  found 
that  another  than  Julia  nad  slept  in 
my  bosom,  I  should  go  distracted,  and 
murder  both  her  and  myself.  Believe 
me,my  dear  and  brave  kinsmen,  when 
I  assure  you  that  the  impression  of 
my  lost  Julia  is  so  deeply  engraven 
on  my  heart,  that  it  can  take  no  other. 
Whenever  I  feel  that  possible,  I  will 
yield  to  your  entreaties,  but  not  till 
then." 

This  was  a  cutting  speech  to  tlie 
old  proud  cadets  of  the  chief,  and 
made  them  scowl  and  shake  the  head 
with  indignation.  They  had  brought 
innocent  bloo<i  on  tlieir  heads,  and 
made  matters  only  worse.  While 
Lady  Julia  was  alive,  there  ^vas  some 
chance  remaining  for  family  heirs,— 
for,  alias,  she  had  been  cut  off  before 
her  tweDty-n'mth  year;  but  now  Oiere 


was  none.  They  now  began  to  re- 
pent tliem  heartily  of  what  they  had 
done. 

While  matters  were  in  this  taking, 
while  tlie  fate  of  Lady  Julia  was  the 
sole  topic  of  conversation  up  stairs 
at  the  castle,  it  was  no  less  so  down 
stairs ;  but  there  conviction  appeared 
arrayed  in  different  habiliments.  The 
secrets  and  combinations  of  a  clan 
are  generally  known  through  all  its 
rammcations,  except  to  the  person 
combined  against.  It  is  a  curious 
trait  of  this  patriarchal  race,  that  they 
only  see,  hear,  feel,  and  act,  in  con- 
formity with  their  chiefs ;  and  in  die 
present  instance,  Lady  Julia,  perhaps, 
was  the  only  individual  of  the  whole 
clan  who  did  not  know  of  the  dissa- 
tisfaction that  prevailed,  and  the  dan- 
ger she  was  in.  The  menials  strong- 
ly suspected  that  their  lady's  deam 
had  been  effected  hv  force  or  strata- 
gem ;  they  were  almost  convinced 
of  it,  but  their  lord  spake  otherwise, 
and  thought  otherwise,  and  so  did 
they.  But  there  was  one  maid,  named 
Eckv  M'Kenzie,  who  had  come  with 
her  lady  from  her  own  district,  who 
was  loud  and  vituperative  against  the 
chieftains,  and  Camach  in  particular, 
as  the  leader  of  them ;  asserting  bold- 
ly, that  he  had  blinded  her  lord,  and 
murdered  her  lady,  because  he  him- 
self was  next  of  kin,  and  would  suc- 
ceed to  be  chief.  The  rest  of  the 
servants  threatened  her,  and  said  she 
was  lying ;  but  they  gathered  round 
her,  and  gaped  and  stared  upon  one 
another,  at  her  asseverations.  **  I 
know  it  all  !*'  she  would  add;  **  I  know 
all  how  that  angelic  creature  has  been 
hated,  combined  against,  and  mur- 
dered by  your  vile,  servile  race ;  and 
particularly  by  that  old  serpent  Car- 
nach,  who  has  all  this  while  acted  as 
huntsman  to  a  pack  of  bloodhounds. 
But  vengeance  will  overtake  him! 
There  will  a  witness  appear  at  the 
castle  in  a  few  days,  that  shall  con- 
vict him  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  world,  and  I  shall  yet  see  him 
hanged  from  the  castle  wall,  and  ly- 
ing a  mangled  corpse  at  the  foot  of  it*' 

These  asseverations  were  so  un- 
reserved and  violent,  that  Angus 
Sean  Riaghlear  went  direct  and  told 
his  lord  every  thing  that  Ecky  had 
said;  adding,  that  unless  she  w«& 
made  tft  VisA^V^x  \ATk%vA^  ^Sfta  ^w^^ 
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;  hikppj  had  it  been  for  him    would  be  tlie  mm^fk  -  Itf  Im(^ 
hadhedoaesoalwrnysl  but  nothing    Bbftll  micfa  faltehood  waA  willlyf 
in  the  world  was  now  of  interMt  to    pm  unponiafaed  imder  ymtt  mrtk' 
him, save  what  related  to  hit  lost  hidj.    imiT* 

So  after  dinner,  while  seven  of  the  **  Ife^  thef  sWl  Mt.  Btfl>fdMiA- 
suborcUnate  chieftains  of  the  clan  ment  mutt  follow  oesffaAN^lMlM* 
werepresentyhesentforEckyM'Ken-  tecede  it— Now»  EcJlE]r»  Ikef  w»  d 
zie  up  stairs,  saying  to  his  friends—  present  who  witnessed  wxy  buifm 
"There  is  a  little  pestilence  of  a  maid  death.  You  did  not  Wlieiiee»'tMl| 
here,  who  was  kinswoman  to  my  late  hive  you  your  informalioiiy  thai  yvtt 
lady,  and  who  is  spreading  reports  so  have  the  audacity  to  aceuse 
injurious  to  me  and  to  you,  that  I  my  kinsmen  to  their  lace  IT* 
must  call  her  to  account  for  it. — Ecky  ^  I  have  my  infonnatloB  frmn 
M'Kenzie,  come  up  here — stand  b^  ther  country ;  and  my  testiiiMijr  k 
fore  me,  and  look  me  in  die  face,  tnie,  and  dieirs  is  false,  lllcy  kmnr 
What  wicked  and  malicious  reports 
are  these  that  you  have  been  spread- 
inff  so  broadly,  and  asserting  so  con- 
fiaently  before  my  domestics  ?" 

**  I  have  asserted  nothing  but  the 
truth,  my  lord,  and  nothing  that  I 
will  not  stand  to  before  all  your 
friends,  and  before  the  very  man 
whom  1  have  accused." 

**  Ecky,  you  cannot  assert  any  thing 
for  truth  of  which  you  were  not  a 
witness ;  therefore,  think  before  you 
speak.  Say,  then,  how  or  by  whose 
hands  my  late  lady  died  ?" 

"  By  the  hands  of  these  two  men 
who  now  sit  on  your  right  and  left 
In  particular,  by  that  old  fiend  Car- 
nach,  who  has  for  years  been  hatch- 
ing a  plot  against  my  dear  lady's  life, 
and  who  at  last  executed  it  in  one 
moment  of  terror  and  confusion.  Ay, 
and  not  unassisted  by  his  truculent 
nephew,  the  redoubted  Barvoolin. 
You  may  scowl !  I  care  not !  I  know 
the  foundation  of  your  devilish  plot 
My  lord  does  not  You  knew  that 
you  would  be  chosen  as  the  leaders 
of  the  clan,  and  they  never  woidd  nor 


weU  tiiai  I  am  telling  tiie  ]I^Itf^  and 
that  they  have  bUnded  yoartodei 
fiding  heart  by  a  liurrato  of  lHuL^ 

«*  Hold,  hold  r  CTfed  Oani 
springing  to  his  feel^  and  laying  *Ur 
hand  on  his  sword.  *  My  lor^  tMa 
is  not  to  be  borne.  That  farftataaAd' 
girl  must  die  T— must  die  tidvvaqr 
nightr  -  '•    ■ 

^  No,  Carnach  T  cried  the  Idft' 
laughing  and  shakingjier  Mtfle  wBltf 
fist  In  his  face—"  Ko,XWnadif  I  onar 
not  die  to-niriit»  nor  will  1  for  yaur 
pleasure.  I  Know  tiiat  your  prodd 
and  relentless  heart  will  seek  ny  Hfb 
diis  nieht;  but  I  will  sleep  te  bei^ 
yond  the  power  of  thy  feeble  am^ 
and  have  intelligence,  too^  wtth  lier- 
whom  that  armputdown.  Aadbear 
and  note  well  what  I  say :  If  a  wlW 
ness  from  another  country  doea  nof 
appear  at  this  castle  widiia  Aree" 
days  from  this  date,  who  will  brings 
full  conviction  to  the  coiufdeiiee% 
and  vengeance  on  the  heads,  of  tbeear 
guilty  men,  I  give  you  liberty  to  cnfr 
me  all  in  pieces,  and  feed  the  crofwv 
and  the  eigleswith  met    Vo,  Gnw 


could  be  transferred  to  the  house  of    nadi,  I  must  not  die  to-nigbl^  fbr  f 


Nagarre.  Ay,  well  may  vou  starts 
and  well  may  the  tears  drop  from 
your  aged  and  remorseless  eyes !  You 
know  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  and 
you  are  welcome  to  chew  the  cud 
upon  it !" 

«  What  is  this  that  I  see  ?  Why  do 
you  weep,  cousin  ?"  said  the  chief  to 
Carnach. 

*'  It  is,  my  lord,  because,  that  in  my 
researches  into  futurity,  I  discovered 
that  the  death  of  my  Lady  Julia  was 
to  bring  about  my  own.  I  had  for- 
/^t  the  prediction,  unconscious  how 
ibe  one  life  could  hang  upon  the 


must  live  to  see  you  lianged«  tad  lf» 
ing  a  mangled  corpse  at  die  Ibdief 
the  castle-wall,  next  to  the  ilfw^.  ■ 
Good-night»  sir ;  and  ipemenbef  f 
won*t  die  to-nigh^  but  will  llTe»  otttef 
spite  to  you  I'*^ 

^  What  does  the  baggage  mean  f^ 
said  the  guilty  compeers,  Btarfnr  ai 
one  another.  *' She  will  give  na  Imr-' 
ty  to  cut  her  all  in  pieces,  if  a  witMi^ 
from  another  country  doea  not  ar^ 
rive?  What  d6es  the  infernal  IMUr 
witch  mean?** 

**  Her  meaning  is  far  bejend  ngf 
comprehension,''^  said    Brntdala 


other,  until  this  ivicked  minx'a  bold    ^iin^  «o  \i«t  vam^auva.    WemM  tl» 
^od  fahe  asflArtJon  rmmlaidad  me  of     Go^lSknX\<MLtuQ^voflBO«tX>X«C^ 
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for  in  to  will  for  three  days,  and  see 
the  ieeue  of  this  strange  witness's  in- 
telligence. After  that,  we  shall  bring 
the  minx  to  judgment" 

"  She  may  have  escaped  beyond 
our  power  before  tliat  time/'  said 
Camach.  "  The  reptile  that  would 
sting  should  be  crushed  at  once.  My 
advice  is,  that  she  be  put  down  this 
very  nifi[ht,  or  confined  in  the  dun- 
geon. I  myself  shall  take  in  hand  to 
be  her  jailor." 

*'  I  stand  her  security  that  she  shall 
be  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  dead  or  alive,"  said  tiie  chief. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said— • 
not  a  word  on  that  head ;  but  on  the 
girl's  asseverations  many  words  pass- 
ed ;  and  though  the  guiltiest  oi  the 
associates  pretended  to  hold  the  pre- 
diction light,  it  was  manifest  that  it 
had  annoyed  them  in  no  ordinary 
degree — Camach  in  particular,  whose 
countenance  was  quite  changed ;  for, 
witli  all  his  cruelty  and  pride  of  clan- 
ship, he  was  the  most  superstitious 
of  mortals ;  and  the  idea  of  an  un- 
earthly witness  appearing  against  him 
almost  put  him  beside  himself.  He 
had  no  mtention  of  staying  out  the 
three  days;  and,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  which  he  groaned  out  beside 
his  nephew  Barvoolin,  he  prepared 
for  his  departure  next  mommsf.  But 
his  chief  shamed  him  out  of  his  reso- 
lution, conjuring,  and  even  ordering, 
him  to  remain  and  await  the  issue  of 
the  extraordinary  accusation. 

That  evening,  it  beine  the  first  after 
Ecky's  examination,  tne  chief,  per- 
ceiving the  depression  of  his  kins- 
men's spirits,  and  of  old  Camach's  in 
particular,  who  appeared  quite  ner- 
vous, plied  his  guests  well  with  wine, 
which  wrought  variously  on  the  va- 
rious characters.  Camach  was  exci- 
ted in  an  extraordinary  manner :  his 
looks  were  wild  and  unstable;  his 
voice  loud  and  intermittent ;  and 
whenever  the  late  lady  of  the  man- 
sion was  named,  the  tears  rushed 
into  his  eyes.  It  was  presumed  that 
he  meant  to  have  made  a  full  confes- 
sion tliat  night;  and,  if  he  had,  his 
kinsmen  would  have  saved  him  from 
destniction.  But  while  the  glass  was 
running  the  ninth  hour,  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  an  ex- 
traordinary guest 

It  was,  as  I  said,  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  hoiirN  of  a  dark  January 
nfght.    Tlie  tttorm,  which  raged  for 


many  days,  had  died  away,  and  a  stiT( 
and  awful  calm  succeeded*  The  idcy< 
was  overspread  with  a  pall  of  black- 
neaa.  It  was  like  a  house  of  death 
after  the  last  cmivulsion  of  nature ; 
and  the  arrival  of  any  guest  at  the 
castle,  on  such  a  ni^t,  and  by  such 
paths,  was  enough  to  strike  the  whole 
party  witli  consternation.  The  din  of 
conversation  in  the  chief's  dining 
apartment  had  reached  its  acme 
for  the  evening,  when  a  gentle  rap 
came  to  the  grand  entrance  door,  at 
which  none  but  people  of  the  high- 
est quality  presumed  to  enter.  Sure 
there  was  something  equivocal  in 
that  rap,  for  never  was  there  another 
that  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
hearts  and  looks  of  so  many  bold  and 
warlike  men.  The  din  of  approach- 
ing ebriety  was  hushed  in  a  moment 
A  blank  and  drumly  dismay  was  im- 
printed on  every  countenance ;  and 
every  eye,  afraid  of  meeting  with 
the  gleams  of  terror  from  another, 
was  iixed  on  the  door.  Light  steps 
were  heard  approaching  by  %e  great 
staircase;  they  came  close  to  the  oack 
of  the  door  of  the  apartment,  where 
they  lingered  for  a  space,  and  an  aw- 
ful pause  it  was  for  those  within ! 
The  door  was  at  leneth  opened  slow- 
ly and  hesitatingly  oy  Ecky  M'Ken- 
zie,  wrapped  in  her  winding-sheet, 
and  a  white  napkin  about  her  head, 
who  fixed  one  deathlike  look  on  (^r* 
nach,  raising  her  forefinger  at  him, 
and  then  retired,  introducing  Lady 
Julia. 

This  it  no  falsehood — no  illusion 
of  the  brain.  It  is  a  fact  as  well 
authenticated  as  any  event  in  the 
annals  of  any  family  in  Great  BrU 
tain.  Yes,  at  tliat  moment  Lady  Julia 
entered,  in  the  very  robes  in  which 
she  had  been  precipitated  from  the 
bridge.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  her 
looks  severe — still  she  was  the  Lady 
Julia  in  every  lineament  A  shudder, 
and  a  smothered  expression  of  hor- 
ror, issued  from  the  circle.  Camach 
in  one  moment  rushed  to  the  case- 
ment It  opened  like  a  door  on  hin- 
Ses.  He  pulled  it  open,  and  threw 
imself  from  it  Barvoolin  followed 
his  example;  and  so  terror^smitten 
were  the  remainder,  that  not  one  per- 
ceived the  desperate  exit  of  the  two 
chieftains,  save  the  apparition  itself^ 
which  uU«t^  «L  \f\«t^\a%  ^Ssscw^k.  ^x 
\^\©  d\s««M«xis\CA  o1  «»c>sv.   ^««R^ 
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still  ilie  more,  laying  itll  tlieir  fucul-  cur,  you  great  lazy  puppy  of  a  ou- 

tloB  aatcpp  iu  fi  torpid  numbness,  feanuich.do  ynunot  stPlnifl  nffkliall 

But  their  souls  were  soon  aroused  liy  all  be  carried  nv/ij,  unK'«9  y»U  '^j 

new  excilations :  for  the  incidenta,  a^  as  never  man  plied  before  ¥ 

^ey  came  rushing  one  on  another,  "  Fntlier,  is  Montrose  chargrfT* 

.    were  all  l»eyond  fmronn  couipreiien-  "  Mallucliid !    If  1  do  not  Uf^ift 

■ion-     The  apparition  fixed  iia  eyes,  your  head  for  you !   WbslwTO^^^)" 

uif  glisteuing  with  tears,  on  one  only  witii  tlio  gun  just  now?"  '     |''    "  , 

of  those  present ;   then,  sprending-  "  Because  here  is  s  wai  cotMw 

^rth  its  armB,  and  throwing  its  face  full  sail  upon  ug." 

towardsheaTen.ftg  if  in  agony,  ilex-  "Kern  daruh  fealmharf  tiiii  stid 

dumed,  "  li  there  no  one  here  to  bring  Montrose.  Him  always  eliiirted 

receiTO  me,  or  welcome  me  bark  to  and  dry,  and  let  us  have  a  plw  ill 

my  own  house  V  The  chief  assumed  thc^swau,  come  of  the  mill  what  TiAy. 

Ae  same  posture,  but  had  not  power  Life  of  my  soul,  if  ehe  be  not  a 

to  move,  till  the  apparition,  flying  to  drowned  lady,  instead  of  n  siran  ! 

I|lm  with  the  swiftness  of  lightnmg,  Huslress  M'Craw,  and  you  \'T)uiig 

daspedhimiDherarmSiiaidherliead  witch,  Diana,  where  be  your  iiearis 

gpon  his  bosom,  and  went    "  God  and  your  souls  nOw  ?    Ocli,  now, 

or  my  fatliers !    It  is  my  Julia! — my  tliere  will   be  such  spliiflhiug   and 

Otrn  Julia,  as  I  live  and  breathe !"  squalling,  and  ci'ying,  for  wompil's 

It  joat  the  Lady  Julia  lierHelf.  hearts  are  all  made  of  oindh-leights ; 

Sir,  does  not  this  require  some  ex-  while  I  have  lost  my  grand  Aot,  and 

Sanation  '<    It  does.  shall  lose  my  mill,  sud  all  my  goo& 

On  the  side  of  tlic  river  opposite  and  chattels.      Alas,  dear   soal,  a 

to  the  castle,  and,  consequently,  in  warmer  couch  woidd  have  fitted  tJleo 

another  country,  according  to  the  better  to-dav  I  Come,  help  me  to  CJtr- 

eonstant  phrase  in  those  narts,  tliere  ry  her,  you  jades ,-  what  will  howlilif; 

Kved  a  bold  yeoman,  called  Muugo  and  UTineioe  your  hands  do  5     See, 

M'Craw,  miller  of  Clacli-mhuiliau  (1  give  me  hold  of  all  your  four  sms, 

Cannoihelp  the  alliternilon,  it  is  none  and  let  her  face  hatig  don'n,  tliat  t)ip 

of  my  making).    But,  in  those  days,  muddy  water  may  pour  from  h(-r 

mill-ponds  and  mill-leads,  with  their     itomach  like  a  milI-s]iout"< 

sluices  and  burus,(  lossy  nothing  of  "No,  no,  Muiigo,  keep  mf  UOe 

mill-HtoneBandmilt-whee]s,)werein  upward.    I  am  little  the  worw*.    My 

■  rery  rude  and  inelTective  state.  The  head  has  never  yet  been  belotV  the 

E eat  Christmas  fioodlevelledMungo  water."                                        '' 

'Craw's  weai-s  and  sluices,  aa  if  no  "As  1  shall  be  swoni  before'lhn 

such  things  had  existed;  and,  what  day  of  shudgment,ltis  th<>  g^'Mtttad 

was  worse,  as  the  dam  came  off  at  good  lady  of  tlie  eaitie  I '  Gofl  Iw 

Ae  Bcuieansleof  the  river,  the  flood  withus.mydearandtileMiodmadUa! 

followed  on  m  that  straight-forward  How  did  you  come  here  ?" 

direction,    tlireai«ning   mstaut    de-  "  Even  as  you  see,  Mtingo;    Biit 

■truction  to  tlie  ivhole  mill-towii.  put  me  in  your  warm  bed,  and  1  will 

Hungo,  witli  liis  son  Qulnten,  his  tell  you  all ;  for  I  have  had  a  dmidr 

daughter  Diana,  and  his  old  wife,  fal  voyage  to  your  habitatiotf,  al- 

Tclept  Mustress  M'Craw,  \verc  all  though  the  space  of    its   duration 

Wwily  engaged  rearing  a  rampart  of  could  scarcely  be  extracted  from  the 

defence  with  wood,  stones,  divots,  column  of  thne.    U  is  scarcely  a  mo- 

lod  loads  of  manure  from  tlie  dung-  ment  since  t  lost  hold  of  my  hui< 

hill.  band's  nrins." 

"  Piy,pIy,you  deil's  buckieB,or  we  Witli    many    oxclamUtioni,' -Mid 

■hall  all  oe  overwhelmed  and  swept  prayers,  and  tears,  the  lady  AiUa 

■way  from  the  world,  with  that  roar-  was  put  iuto  the  miller's  bed,  hud 

tog  ocean  of  destruction  tliat  is  com-  nursed  with  at)  th»  cwv  and  «(^e^- 

ing  down  from  the  hills.    Fie,  Mus-  tlon  of  which  the  honest  and  Mnd- 

tress  M'Craw,  ply  your  lingers;  till  heartifll  miller  and  his  fnoril/  #ero 

all  the  sacks  of  tlie  mill  witli  dung,  capable.     But  h*p  rscoiwy  «-M  B« 

Bod  pluttgp.  them  into  the  breticlil  Bo  sudden  as  might  have  bMo 'ttf- 

£Hana,  'yon  jade '.  Von  we  not  cat-  ^mwA^  «ai  vraAefinable  tap^nm-^m- 

rfisg^ove  (en  staiie  w^fct of  dung  ipBawft >w 
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terror  of  that  which  was  past  And 
besides,  there  was  one  feeling  of  hor- 
ror which  was  quite  unbrookable,  a 
worm  that  gnawed  at  her  heart,  and 
almost  drank  up  the  foiintHim?  of  ex- 
istence witliin  ner;  it  wan  a  painful 
thrilling  consciousness  that  her  hus- 
band had  pushed  her  over.  She  had 
not  the  heart  nor  the  capability  of 
mentioning  this  to  any  one,  although 
it  continued  more  and  more  to  prey 
on  her  spirits  and  health;  but  she 
bound  all  the  miller's  family  to  se- 
crecy, and  resolved  to  remain  in  con- 
cealment with  them,  till  the  mystery 
of  her  intended  death  was  cleared  up. 

She  contrived  at  length  to  obtain 
a  private  interview  with  her  humble 
confidant  and  god-child,  Ecky  M'- 
Kenzie.  The  meeting  was  affecting, 
and  full  of  the  deepest  interest ;  but 
I  may  not  dwell  on  subsidiary  mat- 
ters. At  that  meeting,  and  by  the 
conversation  that  occurred  between 
Ecky  and  the  old  miller.  Lady  Julia's 
eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  horrid 
combination  to  take  her  off,  and  it 
brought  such  ease  and  comfort  to 
her  heart,  that  she  recovered  daily. 
She  was  now  convinced  of  her  hus- 
band's innocence,  and  that  all  the 
love  he  had  ever  expressed  towards 
her  was  sincere;  and,  as  she  lived 
but  in  his  affections,  all  other  earthly 
concerns  appeared  to  her  as  nothing. 
And  so,  to  Lave  farther  proof  against 
those  immediately  guilty,  the  time, 
manner,  and  mode  of  her  return  to 
the  castle  were  all  settled  and  arran- 
ged by  the  miller  and  maid,  and  the 
above  narrated  catastrophe  was  the 
results 

On  going  out  with  torches,  the 
foremost  of  which  was  borne  by 
Ecky  M'Kenzie,  they  found  old  Car- 


nach  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall 
next  to  the  river,  with  his  neck 
broken,  and  his  body  otherwise  grie- 
vously mangled ;  while  Barvoolin 
was  so  mucli  crushed  and  bruised 
by  his  fall,  that  he  proved  a  lamiter 
for  life. 

When  these  two  cruel  and  deter- 
mined men  threw  the  lady  from  the 
top  of  Drochaid-maide,    she  went 
down  like  a  feather  on  the  surface 
of  the  dense  cun*ent,  until  hid  from 
their  sight  by  the  acute  angle  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  linn.    From  the  angle 
on  the  other  side,  the  miller's  dam 
was  drawn  nearly  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  current,  and  his  sluices 
having  been  all  demolished,  the  lady 
was  naturally  borne  right  onward 
in  that  direction,  straight  mto  the  old 
miller's  ai-ms ;  so  that,  from  the  time 
she  quitted  her  lord's  arm,  and  found 
herself  in  those  of  Mungo  M'Craw, 
the  miller  of  Clache-mhuiiian,wasnot 
perhaps  above  the  space  of  half  a  mi- 
nute, but  the  far  best  of^e  story  is  yet 
to  come.   Whether  it  was  the  sleep- 
ing for  a  fortnight  on  a  hard  heatli^^ 
bed,  or  the  subsistingfor  thatfortni^t 
on  black  brochen,  and  brose  and  but- 
ter ;  or  whether  the  ducking  and  cor- 
responding fright  wrought  a  hmn>v 
change  on  Julia  s  constitution — ^which 
of  these  causes  it  was,  or  if  all  of 
them  combined,  I  know  not;  but  of 
this  I  am  certain,   that,   within  a 
twelvemonth  from  the  date  of  har 
return  to  the  castle,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  comely  daughter,  and  subse- 
quently to  two  eons;  and  tlie  de- 
scenduits  of  that  affectionate  couple 
occupy  a  portion  of  their  once  exten- 
sive patrimonial  possessions  to  thia 
day. 


THE  aUBNCHING  OP  THE  TORCH.* 


"  Look  out  for  that  sea,  quarter- 
roaster  !— Mind  your  starboard  helm ! 
-*-E^se  her,  man — ease  her." 

On  it  came  rolling  as  high  as  the 
foreyaril,  and  tumbled  in  over  the 
bows,  green,  clear,  and  unbroken. 

It  tilled  the  deep  waist  of  the  Torch 
in  an  instant,  and  as  I  rose  half  smo- 
thered fn  the  midst  of  a  jumble  of 
■len,  pigs,  heKOoops,  and  spare  spars, 


I  had  nearly  lost  an  eye  by  a  floating 
boarding-pike  that  was  lanced  at  me 
by  the  JoKffle  of  the  water.  As  for  the 
boats  on  the  booms,  they  had  all  gone 
to  sea  separately,  and  were  bobbing 
at  us  in  a  squadron  to  leeward,  the 
launch  acting  as  commodore,  with  a 
crew  of  a  dozen  sheep,  whose  bleat- 
ing as  she  rose  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
came  baicliiVu^tQ^  >3A)  li^si^^  ^^^^&cq% 


•  ■        •  •      ■ 

•  »e  **  IHrf  Joom  and  theYanktt  Prt^tw;*  \tv  \\v%  ^tw^Vw  t«  ^^n>»^ 

VOL.  xxrm.  so.  chxxn.  ^  ^ 
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witb  Uie  hoane  roarins  of  the  stonn, 
ukd  Beemmg  to  cry,  "  No  more  mut- 
ton for  f ou,  my  boj»  I" 

At  length  the  loe  port*  were  forced 
out— the  pumps  prompt!  j  rigged  and 
mumed — buckets slujig andat  work 
do  wn  the  hatch  waj-B ;  and  al  though  we 
bad  narrowly  escaped  being  swamp- 
ed, and  it  continued  to  blow  hard, 
with  a  heavy  sea,  the  men,  confident 
in  the  qualities  of  the  ship,  worked 
with  glee,  sltakiog  their  feathers,  and 

JuiziuiK  each  other.  But  anon  a  sudp 
en  and  appalling  change  came  over 
the  Ma  ana  the  sky,  that  made  the 
■loutest  amon^t  us  quail  and  draw 
Ua  breath  thick.  The  firmament 
daritened — ^e  horizon  seemed  to 
C(Hib«ct — the  eea  became  black  aa 
Ink — the  wind  fell  to  a  dead  calm—, 
the  teeming  clouds  descended  and 
filled  the  murky  arch  of  heaven  with 
their  whirling  masses,  until  they  ap- 
peared to  touch  our  mast-heads,  but 
there  was  neither  lightning  nor  r^a, 
not  one  glancing  flash,  not  tme  rfr- 
freshiw  drop — the  windowa  of  the 
aky  liad  beeu  sealed  up  by  Him  who 
had  said  to  the  storm,  "  Peace,  be 


gale,  every  sound  on  board,  the  voicea 
of  the  men,  even  the  creaking  of  the 
liulklieadB,  waa  heard  with  startling 
distinctness ;  and  the  water-logvcd 
brig,  having  no  wind  to  steady  her, 
laboured  so  heavily  in  the  trough  of 
the  aea,  tliat  we  expected  her  mast 
to  go  overboard  eiery  moment 

^  Do  you  see  aud  hear  that,  air  F" 
aaid  Lieutenant  Treenail  le  the  Con- 
tain. We  all  looked  eagerly  forth  bx 
the  direction  indicated.  There  was 
a  while  line  in  fearful  contrast  with 
the  clouds  and  the  rest  of  the  ocean, 

S learning  on  ilie  extreme  verge  of 
le  horizon — it  grew  broader — alow 
increasing  j^rowl  was  heard— a  thick 
blinding  luist  came  driving  up  a-stem 
of  us,  whose  small  drops  pierced  iulo 
the  sliin  like  sharp  hsil — "Is  it  rain  f" 
— "  No,no— salt,  salt"  Andnowthe 
fierce  Spirit  of  the  Hurricane  himself, 
the  seaAzroel,in  storm  and  in  dark- 
),  came  thundering  on  with  stun- 


foHtnitig  water.  Our  cbaio[>lat«<, 
strung  fBHteniuge,  and  clenclied  bolta, 
drew  like  pliant  wires,  ulirouda  aud 
stays  were  turn  away  like  ibe  num- 
mer  gossamer,  and  our  uiasta  nud 
spars,  crackling  before  bis  fury  like 
(Iiy  neils  in  autumn,  were  bloM'fi 
ili-au  uiii  oflbf  nhip, over  her  bows, 
iutu  lint  BC*. 

Had  we  shewn  a  dnd  at  Urn  ' 
atronnata^  In  tbe  veMal,  It  wavp 
have  Been  blown  out  of  tha  boll  rapa' 
la  an  initant;  we  lu^  flMnCmbts 
gat  her  before  the  wiBO.  by  o^ninf 
a  spar  on  the  alump  (tf  a*  ftnmi^ 
with  four  men  U  the  iriMl,  OM 
watch  at  the  piimpi^  and  thn  «iter 
clearing  the  wrsdc  Bnt  (wyaBlifti 
were  aoon  daabed,  iriiea  the  wi  oaw 
penlar,  one  of  the  eoolest  and  biaiHt 
men  In  the  ahip,  rose  tbroo^  the 
fw»-hatch,  pale  as  a  g^ne^  mk  Ua" 
white  haira  streamlag  stni^^  OOtlt 
the  wind  He  did  sot  ninktoav 
of  ua,  but  daodiered  aft,  uwerdp^M 
cvitan,  to  which  the  Cntein  lad 
ladtedUmaelf.,  "TbewMriiivNt 


e  wreck  of  the  fomnest  hee  f 
through  her  bows,  for  she  hbmmi^ 
tling  down  by  the  heed."—*  Get  lU 
boatswain  tojbtiur  a  ssO  thsM,  aaL 
and  try  it  over  Ibe  leal^  bnt  dtn' 
alarm  the  pe<9le,  Hr  Kelue." 
brig  waa,  mdeed,  rapidly  leafa 
buoyancy,  and  whMi  the  MSk  fi 


ipendlnepun 
^StandV.b 

board."  Toolate,to..  .__  -^.-^n 
that  cry  I— I  waa  stunned  and  dnnn^!' 
ing,  a  chaos  of  wreck  was  benaajii  , 
m(L  and  annmd  me,  and  ibonnf^. 
andblue  agcmisedmsidnff&ec%aU' 
BtrunluuannMndcotoivlewdiMA- 
ln<  lka£,  and  deq;«lrtag  imM 
help,  where  help  vai  ImewWej 
when  I  felt  B  sharp  bile  OB  tk*  m4C 
and  breathed  mahi.  THj  Hiiifaii>|  ' 
land  dog^  Sneeeer,  had  saalAad  1 

„  .- me>Bnddn^;gedaMoutof  AavMr 

nine  violence,  tearing  off  the  snowy     of  the  dnkiog  vesseL  • 

acalpt  of  the  tortured  billowy  aiod  For  life,  for  deer  llfe^  naailf  .mt" 
with  Cremeadous  and  abeei  force,  located  tawat  the  hisifaiff  ipngv  W 
cruahing  down  beneath  his  chaiioX    leaakei  ^em  ca!Ms,'te«B%«HiUi 
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For  three  miserable  days,  I  Lad 
been  exposed,  half  naked  and  bare- 
headed, m  an  open  boat,  without  wa- 
ter, or  food,  or  shade.  The  third 
fierce  cloudless  West  Indian  noon 
was  long  passed,  and  once  more  the 
dry  burning  sun  sunk  in  the  West, 
like  a  red-hot  shield  of  iron.  In  my 
horrible  extremity,  I  imprecated  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  on  my  defenceless 
head,  and  shaking  my  clenched  hands 
against  the  brazen  sky,  I  called  aloud 
on  the  Almighty,  "  Oh,  let  me  never 
see  him  rise  again !"  I  glared  on  the 
noble  dog,  as  he  lay  dying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat ;  madness  seized  me, 
I  tore  his  throat  with  my  teeth,  not 
for  food,  but  that  I  might  drink  his 
hot  blood — it  flowed,  and  ^'ampire- 
like  I  would  have  gorged  myselr,  but 
as  he  turned  his  dull,  grey,  glazing 
eye  on  me,  the  pulses  of  my  heart 
stopped,  and  I  fell  senseless. 

When  my  recollection  returned,  I 
was  stretched  on  some  fresh  plantain 
leaves,  in  a  low  smoky  hut,  with  my 
faithful  dog  lying  beside  roe,  whining 
and  licking  my  hands  and  face.  On 
the  rude  joists  that  bound  the  raftert 
of  the  roof  together,  rested  a  light 
canoe  with  its  paddles,  and  over 
against  me,  on  the  wall,  hung  some 
Indian  fishing  implements,  and  a 
long  barrelled  Spanish  gun.  Under- 
neath lay  a  corpse,  wrapped  in  a 
boat-sail,  on  which  was  clumsily 
written,  with  charcoal, — **  The  body 
of  John  Deadeye,  Elsq.  late  Com- 
mander of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Sloop,  Torch." 

There  was  a  Are  on  the  floor,  at 
which  Lieutenant  Splinter,  in  hi« 
shirt  and  trowsers,  drenched,  un- 
shorn, and  deathlike,  was  roasting  a 
joint  of  meat,  whilst  a  dwarfish  In- 
dian, stark  naked,  sat  opposite  to 
him,  squatting  on  his  hams  more  like 
a  large  bull-frog  than  a  man,  and 
fanning  the  flame  with  a  palm  leaf. 
In  the  dark  comer  of  the  hut  half  a 
dozen  miserable  sheep  shrunk  hud- 
dled together.  Through  the  open 
door  I  saw  the  stars  in  the  deep  blue 


6^ 

heaven,  and  the  cold  beams  of  the 
newly  risen  moon  were  dancing  in 
a  long  flickering  wake  of  silver  light, 
on  the  ever-heaving  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  whilst,  the  melancholy  muiv 
mur  of  the  surf  breaking  on  the 
shore,  came  booming  the  gentle  nieht 
wind.  "  I  had  been  nourished  durmff 
my  delirium;  for  the  fierceness  of 
my  sufferings  was  assuaged,  and  i 
was  comparatively  strong,  when  I 
anxiously  enquired  of  the  Lieutenant 
the  fate  of  our  shipmates. 

'*  All  gone  down  in  the  old  Torch; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  launch 
and  our  four-footed  friends  there,  I 
should  not  have  been  here  to  have 
told  it;  but  raw  mutton,  with  the 
wool  on,  is  not  a  mess  to  thrive  on, 
Tom.  All  that  the  sharks  have  left 
of  the  Captain  and  five  seamen  came 
ashore  last  night  I  have  buried  the 
poor  fellows  on  the  beach  where 
they  lay  as  well  as  I  could,  wiUi  an 
oar-blade  for  a  shovel,  and  the  bronze 
ornament  there  (pointing  to  the  In- 
dian) for  an  assistant" 

Here  he  looked  towards  the  body ; 
and  the  honest  fellow's  voice  shook 
as  he  continued. 

"  But  seeing  you  were  alive,  I 
thought  if  you  did  recover,  it  would 
be  firratifying  to  both  of  us,  after 
having  weathered  it  so  long  with  him 
through  gale  and  sunshine,  to  lay  the 
kind-hearted  old  man's  head  on  its 
everlasting  pillow  as  decently  as  our 
forlorn  condition  permitted." 

As  the  Lieutenant  spoke,  Sneezer 
seemed  to  think  his  watch  was  up^ 
and  drew  off  towards  the  fire.  Clune 
and  famished,  the  poor  brute  could 
no  longer  resist  the  temptation,  but 
makinff  a  desperate  snatch  at  the 
joint,  bolted  through  the  door  widi 
It,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Bullfrog, 

•*  Drop  the  leg  of  mutton.  Sneezer,*^ 
roared  the  Lieutenant,  *'  drop  tlio 
mutton-^drop  it,  sir,  drop  it,  drop 

it" 

Thomas  Cringle. 

\lth  September y  1830. 
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TuENB  is  a  tide  in  the  siTiJra  of  pekred  to  be  ao  extensively  unijM 

nations,  as  u'cU  as  of  iodidduala,  the  Inflbpoce  of  desire  Tor  chte^. 

and  the  present  tide  is  tliat  which  If  tve  cnil  tlial  "  desire  of  chaoge,'" 

atveepe  on  towards  the  uocerttun  which  ciliers  nia^  cliooae  to  desie- 

flhore  of  revolution.    The  madnesa,  nale  aa  ilie  "  glorious  oul-breal(Ing 

or  conviction,  or  sentiment,  or  wliab-  of  K  apvit  of  freedom,"  we  desire  to 

ever  be  its  right  name,  is  u  general  be  understood  as  not  wisliiog  in  the 

astbatoftheCruaadesiandfrointhe  leait  to  undervalue  the  cause  of  ra- 

Mediteiranean  to  the  Baltic,  the  peo-  tional  liberty,  or  the  elTorts  in&de  In 

Sle  are  in  a  ferment  We  are  far  Its  favour,  by  those  who  suffer  fttiu 
'om  looking  upon  this  as  a  circum-  the  want  of  it ;  but  we  must  be  ix- 
stance  of  unmixed  evil ;  for,  Indft-  cuted  from  indulging  in  a  notion  so 
pendently  of  the  f;ood  which  will  extnvigant,  as  that  Which  refers  aU 
arise  in  some  places,  from  the  cban-  the  disturbance  abroad,  and  all  the 
ges  which  the  people  will  enforce,  a]rmpatIiy,orRfi'ectedeympalhr,witIi 
and  have  the  prudence  to  be  satia-  ltatnon)e,toeiilig1iti>nod  aitd  honcM 
fied  with,  and  then  set  about  mind-  views  of  political  liberty.  A  great 
ing  their  own  business  a^in,  it  is  a  part  of  what  lias  been  done,  has  had 
good  thing  that  the  nations  of  the  Its  foundation  in  nolliing  better  than 
earth  should  now  and  then  be  shaken  what  we  must  call,  for  want  of  an- 
up,  and  the  loftier  virtues  and  more  other  word  as  suitable  to  our  pur- 
powerful  feelings  of  men  be  put  in  pOM.mere  mobbism.  There  are  well- 
action.  For  this  cause.  Lord  Bacon  behaved  inobs.and  ill-behaved  mobs; 
goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  war,  aa  indthere  ore  mobs  wpll-nianaged,Rnd 
a  wholesome  exercise  for  kingdoms ;  mobs  illounnaged ;  and,  ngain,  ti^pre 
and  he  wns  not  a  man  to  judge  light-  are  mobs  well-omiosed,  aiid  mobs  iU- 
ly,  or  without  a  due  regard  to  an  en-  oppoaed.  The  Paris  mob  was  well- 
larged  humanity.  Mankind,  like  wa-  behaved,  wcll-mnnaged,  and  ill-op- 
ter,  grows  putrid  by  stagnaUon.  The  poeed.  The  BmWis  mob  was  In- 
nature  of  man  is  not  pure  enough  behaved,  ill-managed,  and  well-op- 
for  undisturbed  repose;  It  requires  posed.  The  Bruunwick  mob  Waa 
tempests  and  hurricanes  to  cleanse  111 — every  thin^.  Tliat  tbey  had  all 
it  thoroughly.  The  unagitated,  un-  good  reiison  to  be  discontented,  and 
wholesome  moss,  ere  long,  heavea  to  desire  a  belter  ndniitiiBtratiaii  of 
with  internal  corruption  and  con-  abused  putver,  is  certain.  That  (hey 
cealed  abomination.  Nations,  like  have  done  some  good  by  the  i)eciftlve 
the  people  before  the  flood,  become  wtijr  in  nhich  their  dissntis^ctlon 
"  comipt  before  God ;"  but  a  more  was  manifested,  is  probable  ;  but 
roercifiil  dispensation,  instead  of  that  they  did  cMiclly  iht  Very  tliiog 
dron-ning  the  world,  gives  us  wan  which  was  ligiit,  and  in  the  best  mnn- 
and  revolutions;  and  tliey  operate  ner.  Is  certainly  not  true;  nor  ran  it 
as  a  purge,  exhausting  for  the  mo-  be  doub(«<l,  as  we  conceive,  by 
ment,  but  sanative ;  and  the  king-  any  one  who  is  firmly  attached  to 
doms  grow  strong  again,  till  a  recur-  tiie  principles  of  our  constitution, 
renceof  the  disease  shall  require  a  that  the  undividetl  aud  extravagiutt 
repetition  of  the  remedy.  AH  this  admiration  of  these  continental  pro- 
Is  not  very  new  perhaps ;  but  it  Is  ceedingn,  which  has  been  exKibiled 
worth  while  to  dwell  a  little  upon  here,  n  neither  consistent  with  rea- 
Ihesu  reflections,  in  order  to  dtssi-  aon,  nor  a  dnc  regard  to  our  own 
pate  those  of  a  more  gloomy  nature,  tranquillity.  Ic  bappeiis  fortunaidf 
which  the  present  angry  aspect  of  forus,tbnt  ivchnve  wlihiiiour  coun- 
the  political  vtorld  is  so  apt  to  occa-  try  an  actiie  public  spirit,  ert*  at 
aion.  Work,  whicii  secures  us  from  the  SC- 
Thc  proseut  crisis  is  one  which  no  cessity  tif  thcKo  siiddeii  and  violeiit 
man,  who  reflects  at  all,  can  look  ebuHitlbiin,  Hiative  have  alluded  tt> 
upon  without  very  lively  luteiesX;  wmeWisaT';  wtlvc  political  hciUthiif 
for,  in  no  period  of  modera  ^laea,  VtB;;iUMn«  im&m  tMbii<^  Ma'g^i    j 
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liamentary  debates,  if  very  unarKu- 
mentative  talking  may  deserve  tnat 
name,  and  our  newspapers  and  ma- 
gazines, notwithstanoing  the  adverse 
mQuence  of  a  Whig  Attorney-General, 
are  Quite  sufficient  safety-vmves,  to 
let  on  the  ill-humour  of  the  people ; 
and,  our  institutions,  however  slow 
and  expensive  in  their  working,  and 
although  clogged  with  abuses  in  their 
details,  are  yet  of  certain  efficacy  to 
secure  us  from  such  perversion  of 
authority  as  would  call  for  the  forci- 
ble intermeddlinfl;  of  the  common 
people ;  or  woula  justify  an  ostenta* 
tiaus  Kp^Xause  of  such  intermeddling 
elsewhere.  The  common  people  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  wfll  catch  up 
what  appears  on  tlie  surface,  without 
seeking  to  so  deeper,  and  if  they 
find  the  forcible  interference  of  their 
brethren  on  the  continent  the  tlieme 
of  public  and  inflated  panegyric,  they 
will  draw  their  conclusions  at  once, 
and  without  stoppinff  to  make  nice 
encxuiries  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  in  which  this  much-lauded 
interference  took  place. 

It  is  not  like  Englishmen,  it  is  not 
consistent  with  common  sense,  to 
rush  headlong  into  this  public  admi- 
ration of  that  about  which  we  know 
so  little,  except  that  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  change,  (we  refer  to  the  affairs 
of  France,)  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  the  new  system  of  government, 
struck  off  at  the  first  heat,  can  be  per- 
manent It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
tilings^  that  rapidity  of  creation,  and 
the  principles  of  long  duration,  should 
co-exist.  It  is  not  so  in  animal  or 
vegetable  organization ;  nor  has  poli- 
tical organization,  which  is  the  work 
of  man,  any  advantage  over  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature  in  this  respect.  That 
which  is  to  endure,  must  be  done  so- 
berlv,  and  thoughtfully,  and  delibe- 
rately ;  but  that  which  is  done  witli 
the  rapidity  of  the  shifting  of  a  scene, 
is  likely  as  soon  to  give  place  to  an- 
other. Tlie  Frencli  did  us  the  honour 
very  frequently  in  their  late  brief 
proceedings,  to  refer  to  our  Revolu- 
tion as  a  model,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ample; ;  it  would  have  been  well  if 
they  not  only  recollected  what  we 
did,  but  the  way  in  which  it  was 
{done*  From  the  22d  of  January  to 
.the  13Ui  of  February,  was  William 
kept  %vai ting  in  silent  and  sullen  ex- 
peet^tlou  at  St  JameA's.  while  the 
Houees  debated,  and  re-debated  and 


amended,  and  conferred,  and  sifted 
every  argument  that  patience  and 
ingenuity  could  suggest,  upon  the 
momentous  matter  of  formin|^anew 
government  At  the  first  view,  it 
may  seem  to  be  a  frivolous  matter  of 
debate  in  the  British  House  of  Peers, 
whether  "  abdicated"  or  "  deserted" 
were  the  preferable  term  to  apply  to 
the  then  state  of  the  throne,  or  whe- 
ther an  abdicated  throne  was  tobe  con- 
sidered "  vacant ;"  but  it  is  no  light 
matter  to  consider  the  effect  of  mis 
nice  examination,  and  slow  discus- 
sion, and  the  solid  and  permanent 
character  imparted  to  arrangements 
made  under  such  circumstances.  A 
century  and  a  half  have  nearly 
passed  away,  and  these  arrange- 
ments have  remained  in  force,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  **  breaking-in 
bill"  of  1 829  may  have  affected  them. 
WTio  \vi]\  venture  to  prognosticate 
a  tithe  of  the  duration  to  the  new 
government  of  France?  But  it  is 
me  very  probability  of  further  change 
in  France,  and  further  revolutions  in 
other  continental  govemmcnts,which 
makes  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
so  critical,  and  renders  it  expedient 
that  we  should  look  to  ourselves, 
lest  the  contagion  of  example,  the 
insidious  movements  of  the  design- 
ing, and  the  imprudence  of  the  un- 
wary, shall  precipitate  us  into  do- 
mestic troubles  ofa  more  formidable 
nature  than  we  have  yet  had  to  en- 
counter, and  our  safety  be  endan- 
gered through  the  omission  of  a  cau- 
tious preventive  policy.  In  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  this  country, 
impoverished  by  a  mistaken  system 
of  commercial  policy,  embarrassed 
by  the  contraction  of  tlie  circulating 
medium,  and  thecon8e(|uent  increase 
of  the  pressure  of  taxation,— dissatis- 
fied with  a  cabinet  which  has  but 
slender  reputation  for  ability,  and 
none  at  all  for  political  integrity,— 
and  harassed  by  the  distress  ot  an 
unemployed  population,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  soon  excuses  miirht  be 
found  for  acts  that  would  be  fraught 
with  public  mischief,  and  how  much 
it  behoves  us  rather  to  look  atten- 
tively at  our  own  condition,  than  to 
trouble  ourselves  solely  in  watching 
the  affairs  of  others.  As  it  is,  we 
are  not  without  tokens  tUsXlVk^^^Jcr^ 
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places.  Low  the  ancient  fashion  of 
the  country  is  losing  its  sti'ength. 
We  have  seen  political  power  and 
importance  dissevered  from  pro- 
perty, and  thousands  of  people  fill, 
with  their  approving  breath,  the  po- 
litical sails  of  those  who  have  no 
bf^ast  to  keep  them  steady,  no  car- 
go of  their  own  on  board  to  make 
uiem  anxious,  above  all  things,  for 
the  vesseFs  security.  An  unsafe  de- 
scription of  education — a  kind  of 
bastard  learning,  a  species  of  know- 
ledge which  gives  power,  without  a 
guide  for  the  use  of  that  power, 
towards  attaining  their  own  sub- 
stantial happiness,  has  got  among 
the  people,  and  altered  their  cha- 
racter. "  Trumpery  books  of  mar 
tiiematics  and  physics*'  liave,  along 
with  the  knowledge  tliev  convey- 
ed»  filled  people  with  dogmatical 
conceit,  have  led  to  disputatious  ha- 
bits, and  have  induced  them  to  try 
moral  and  political  questions  by  rules 
and  methods  wholly  inapplicable  to 
them ;  and  every  feeling  inimical  to 
the  established  order  of  society,  which 
their  enquiries,  under  these  circum- 
stances, lead  them  to,  is  very  natu- 
rally sharpened  and  aggravated  by 
the  pinching  poverty  to  which  far 
too  many  ofthem  are  subjected. 

Whatever  success  may  attend  the 
efforts  of  the  modem  '^sdioolmaster," 
in  the  way  of  promoting  discontent^ 
it  is  as  nothing  in  this  country,  com- 
pared with  the  infiueuce  of  an  unsatis- 
fied craving  after  the  decent  comforts 
of  life.  Whoever,  therefore,  loves  the 
institutions  of  his  country,  and  sin- 
cerely desires  that  they  may  survive 
unhurt  the  revolutionary  contagion 
that  prevails  in  the  political  atmo- 
sphere of  Europe,  let  nim  study  how 
the  common  people  may  be  made  more 
comfortable.  Let  it  be  shewn  by  all 
those  who  have  property,  and  have  a 
mind  to  keep  it,  that  they  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  condition  of  those 
who  have  none ;  and  let  them  rather 
endeavour  to  stop  with  food,  than 
with  unnourishing  argument,  the 
mouths  of  Uiose  who  complain,  that 
they  are  willing  to  work,  but  can  get 
no  bread.  Tlianks  to  the  school- 
master, many  of  the  common  })eoplc 
can  see  very  plainly,  that  the  justice 
Mnd  expediency  of  a  lazy,  luxurious, 
good-for-uothiug  man,  monopoliziug 
to  his  own  share  the  profits  of  twenty 
thousuud  acre9  of  iaad,  cannot  be  de-> 


inonstrated  with  tlie  same  certainty, 
as  the  fact  of  all  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle being  equ&\  to  two  right  angles. 
Their  education  has  not  gone  far 
enough  to  teach  them  that  they  but 
mislead  themselves  in  seeking  for 
strict  demonstration  of  moral  or  po- 
litical propositions,  and  they  will 
cling  with  unconquerable  pertinacity 
to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  which 
they  consider  they  have  brought  the 
question  to,  through  the  aid  ojf  **  de- 
monstration,'* and  an  unsatisfied  ap- 
petite for  dinner.  But  let  the  din- 
ner be  provided,  and  the  argument 
loses  nearly  all  its  point.  Abstinence 
is  said  to  quicken  the  reasoning 
powers,  and  the  observation  applies 
as  well  to  those  who  reason  them- 
selves from  defective  premises  into 
wrong  conclusions,  as  to  others ;  if 
it  be  possible  then,  let  1>ad  reasoning 
be  counteracted  by  good  living.  We 
do  not  mean  to  argue  that  comfort* 
able  subsistence  is  all  in  all,  or  that 
men  should  barter  their  liberty  for 
bread ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  seems  to 
be  almost  universally  admitted,  that 
a  sour  and  sullen  6])irit  of  insubor- 
dination is  gaining  fearful  ground 
among  the  people,  the  first  thing  need- 
ful, in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  better 
spirit,  and  to  secure  a  considerate 
hearing  for  whatever  maybe  address- 
ed to  tliem,  in  the  way  of  ^ood  advice, 
will  be  to  relieve  their  abject  penury, 
or  at  the  least,  to  shew  an  honest  and 
anxious  desire  to  do  so. 

Parliament  will  very  soon  meet, 
under  circumstances  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar and  tryinff  nature ;  and  it  will 
require  no  slight  cffoit  on  its  part 
to  command  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  Never  was  a 
British  Parliament  more  narrowly 
watched  than  it  will  be.  It  is  not 
merely  that  it  is  a  new  Parlia- 
meiit)  under  a  new  sovereign,  and 
that  the  afiairs  of  government  ge- 
nerally over  the  workl  are  in  an 
unusual  state  of  disturbance  :  but 
the  Parliament  has  a  character  to 
make  with  the  people.  The  con- 
tempt which  the  people  entertained 
for  the  last  Parliament  was  freely- 
spoken  of  within  the  walls  of  the 
Houses.  It  was  felt  that  Parliament 
was  deficient  in  sympathy  with  the 
people,  or,  at  all  events,  destitute  of 
\\\e  fewex^  wxv^  «\>"CCvVj  Tv%^«««»x^  to 
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the  public  look  for  redeeming  pro- 
ceeaings  on  ike  part  of  the  new  Par- 
liament is  unparalleled  in  its  inten- 
sity and  universality.    It  is,  indeed, 
come  to  this :  that,  with  the  present 
temper  and  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  very  existence  of  the  Parliament 
as  at  present  constituted,  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  power  interwoven 
with  its  present  constitution,  depends 
upon  a  revival  of  its  energy,  and  a 
display  of  such  qualities  as  may  sa- 
tisfy a  thinking  and  examining  people 
that  it  is  worthy  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs.    We  earnestly 
hope,  therefore,  that  no  attempt  will 
be  made,  as  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  session,  to  escape  from 
the  question  of  the  common  people's 
condition ;  that  Parliament  will  not 
hesitate  to  ^apple  with  the  truth, 
and  discuss  it  manfully  and  fearless- 
ly ;  and  thus  shew  itself  worthy  of 
the  people's  confidence.  The  best  way 
to  prevent  revolution,  is  to  shew  the 
people  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  it ;  and  that  those  whom  they  per- 
mit to  govern  them,  take  as  good 
care  of  them  as  any  others  wnom 
they  could  choose.    It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  concession  is  the  best 
mode   of  imbuing  the  people  with 
this  persuasion.    It  is  natural  to  de- 
test the  power  that  acts  despotically 
without  assigning  a  reason ;  but  it  w 
as  natural  to  despise  the  po^ver  that 
concedes  without  a  reason  shewn. 
Members  of  Parliament  are  not  the 
mere  delegates  of  the  people,  but 
persons  chosen  to  judge  for  them, 
and  to  rule  them  with  wholesome 
laws.    If  members  shew  themselves 
worthy  of  the  power,  as  well  as  ca- 
pable of  the  duties,  intrusted  to  them, 
by  manly  and  indopeiidont,  as  well 
as  earnest  and  active,  endeavours  for 
the  welfare  of  their  constituents,  the 
people  will  find  no  fault  with  them 
tor  a  want  of  time-subserviency  to 
the  clamour  of  mobs.     Much  as  has 
been  said  of  tlic  wasting  away  of  re- 
spect for  Parliament,  in  consequence 
of  its  not  having  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  the  people 
at  large,  we  are  inclined  to  think  tliat 
it  has  lost  much  more  of  its  influence, 
and  of  the  nympathy  which  the  peo- 
ple used  to  feel  with  it,  through  an 
affectation  of  puJJticaJ  science,  whicli» 
jndul^Dg  itself  in  cold  generalities 
wd  aoBtract  propoaitiona,  seems  to 


forget  the  present  necessities  of  the 
people,  and  turn  an  unwilling,  if  not  a 
contemptuous  ear  to  their  complaints. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  concenre  any 
thing  more  irritating  to  those  who 
are  smarting  under  a  practical  evil, 
than  to  be  answered  when  ^ey  com- 
plain, by  an  argument,  shewing  that, 
on  general  principles,  it  is  quite  right 
that  they  should  so  suffer.    Tliere  is 
an  assumption  of  superior  philoso- 
phy, which  costs  the  philosophera 
nothing,  combined  with  the  coolnesa 
that  it  shews  towards  another's  di^ 
tress,  which  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  bear  with  patience.    It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  sufferer  not  to  feel  a  de- 
sire to  bring  down  his  kind  adviser 
to  the  level  of  his  own  distress,  that 
he  might  then  see  how  his  philoso- 
phy would  console  him  in  hopeless 
nunger.     Besides  the  danger  from 
irritated  feelings,  and  the  violence 
which  they  may  lead  to,  there  is  an- 
other, in  dealing  with  these  abstract 
propositions,  because,  if  proceeded 
with,  they  may  lead  to  conclusioofl 
subversive  of  the  whole  order  of  so^ 
ciety.  If  the  security  of  all  property 
onlv  depended  upon  the  first  prin- 
ciples  which  justify  the  existence  of 
exclusive  property,  how  long  would 
estates  remain  as Uiey are?  In  France 
we  find  the  workmen  making  a  stand 
against  machinery,  and  from  the  stale 
of  the  population  in  England,  as  eem- 
pared  with  the  demand  for  labour, 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this 
may  soon  become  a  very  vital  Ques- 
tion with  ourselves.    Now,  wiUiout 
being  in  the  least  disposed  to  underw 
rate  the  immense  value  of  the  power 
derived  from  machinery,  ana  ftdly 
satisfied  that  to  the  aid  derived  from 
this  power  are  we  indebted  for  tiie 
high  rank  which  we  hold  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  we  would  yet 
warn  members  of  Parliament,  and 
others,  against  supposing  that  the 
complaints  of  those  who  suffer  from 
the  use  of  machinery  are  unenlight- 
ened and  absurd,  and  worthy  only 
of  derision.    Those  who  appear  to 
speak  with  a  learned  contempt  of 
such  complaints,  meet  them  by  treat- 
ing the  objection  to  machinery  as  an 
abstract  and  unconditional  one,  and 
would  have  us  believe,  that  if  in  any 
case  it  be  wron^V)  %\3^^>5LV\\j^\BAf^- 
nery  foi  tawQMSL\8>aQ>a,\\.  tsmsX  ^^ 
low  irom  \ke  wanie  "*  ts^^^^^^^^'^v  "^^ 


fiiA  FvtMiXkMift^ 


Giigen>.   This  io&y  aeem  bU  veir  fine 
and  Bcieatifir,  but  the  ^eMMu  ttoE' 


neceadtf  of  muuil  labour,  would 

, , hi"isi  Udhputable  idTiuligot  bul 

ODeofinBtbeiiiatice.buttoucliiDgtkvl  irtiUe  propertr  continuM  in  flw 
interesls  of  societf,  for  wbisb  one  ,  twnda  <»  a  Tew,  and  the  maaa  of  tin 
thing  if  good  to-day,  and  auolberto-  peepla^havonirthing  buttbdrlibour 
morrow,  accordiugto  drmimtances.     tq.pStt  In  e»$|uige  for  so  mudi  of 


A  circle  is  a  circle,  whether 
drcle  of  tlie  eartli,  or  the  circle  of  a 
■ixpence,  and  whatever  miy  be  pre- 
dicated of  a  circle,  is  eqiudl]'  trus 
with  respect  to  the  one  or  the  other; 


it  u  Iboir  iailj  wanta  require,  it  b 
enj  to  aee  bow  the  depreniou  of 
the  value  of  that  labour  mar  be  tM- 
lied  BO  far  iaa  Hl'ikasmel  Hien  to  re- 
tort to  the  bw  ofii^ure,  and  vlolite 


auch  general  and  the  reg[i^^iia  bf'n  •odetjr  whoea 
(vidi  respect  to  ao-  adrantltfes  thef  MTe  no  UMuna  of 
cietf,  and  what  is  politicallf  useful  abarbiK  iXf 
in  one  state  of  a  population  majr  be  We  hara  venturod  to  amw  ao  much 
pernicious  inanotlier.  If  instead  of  uponthlaaul^eembi^Muelu  Aepn- 
goingbackwardin  tlie  viewof  theuae  Bent  period,  imn*  fer<rintio(w  and 
of  machinery,  we  carry  It  forward,  new  gOTemmeBla  occupy  n  poctfou 
and  ttasume  that  all  the  work  now  of  almost  onij  pn^a  uo<^tB,  the 
done  by  manual  labour  may  be  done  fiiat  prindple  of  flt^  social  eonpaet 
by  machinery,  this,  according  to  the  must  necesnrily  coise  into  buqamt 
absoluteprincipleofitsutllity,would  discusHion,  and  the  new  (owen  of 


be  a  great  tLdvantage.  But  what 
would  then  liecome  of  al)  those  who 
live  by  the  remuneration  of  labour, 
and  who  have  no  property  V  Would 
tliose  who  liavc  property,  and  who 
avul  themselves  of  tiie  cheapneae 
of  machinery,  share  it  with  the  peo- 
ple whose  labour  was  no  longer 
of  any  value  as  an  equivalent?  Tney 
would  not;- -but  Btarvation  would 
grow  desperate,  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty would  be  violated,  and  a  social 
chaos  would  ensue.  The  use  of  ma- 
'  chinery,  therefore,  concurrently  with 
tlie  present  system  of  the  right  of 
property,  may  be  carried  to  such  an 


lew  power*  of 
manldnd  be  taken  as  an  lilfruMmt  in 
BDCh  coosidentiMis.  Wbeu  we  con- 
sider how  wooderfully  the  powers 
of  production  have  been  altered  and 
ImprovBd.HDil  how  gene  rally  through- 
out the  world  we  find  suffering  fol- 
luwiii^froinBbundBUce,aD(i  perceive 
a  tvant  of  demand  equal  to  the 
jjiiwers  of  supply,  it  seems  to  be  al- 
most time  that  some  serious  altera- 
tion in  the  system  ^f  society  should 
lake  place,  so  as  to  |;tve  mankind  at 
lar^e  a  fairer  share  of  tlie  advantages 
ivhich  our  great  imjirovemcnts  are 
capable  of  ail'arding. 
Bui  ivhaiL'ver  in  dime,  we   trust 


cu;vsi>,ii9  ivuuiu  leaato  toe  uestnic-  that  m  iuiglanil  it  wiU  be  comwe* 

tion  of  th»  latter.    It  is  a  grave  and  oualy,  and  sobb^^  and  diacreeflf, 

critical   iiuestion,  to   consider  how  after  the   nunner.of   our  bthonb 

near  we   have   come   to  the  point  Abore  all  things,  we  h^  n  buIih 

where  one  of  these  must  yield.    If  dramatic  atr  lit  politics ;  anda'conp 

eociety  were  in  tliat  state,  that  every  d'etat"  is  oar  qwdu  averdon.  Eag- 

advantogc  obtained  by  the  society  Ivd  cannot  sti^  the    prtwresa  of 

was  shared  by  alt  the  individuals  who  events;  and  if  the  world  uc£angii^ 

compose  it,  tlie  n  indeed,  so  long  as  alio  must  chmge  *iUi  It ;  yrtii^,  y  f, 

pain  and  labour  are  associated  with  venture  to  pndlt^  malntalnliw  ber 

oneanother,wliatever,uidhowmuch  ancient  chantctei'fot  boIduess,regu- 

aoever,  could  be  done  to  abridge  Ae  latedbycalmaltd^bctiiigprudAiHe. 
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THE  TOWE&  OF  |niC$LDOUlCl. 

By  Dbita. 

lUTbomii 


Quilum  tMU  Til 
I    O  Rrtyldoime,  that  uiyd  tai  i>eme» 
Th»xe  luld  melt  stalwartly,  tt#rke,  and  ittnit 
He  sayd  It  in  hli  prophecy : 
Bat  bent  ke  wyst  It  mu  feiiy. 

Wtittoii's  Crw^fkil' 

TuERE  is  a  stillness  on  the  night. 
Glimmers  the  ghastly  moonshine  white 
On  Learmont  woods,  and  Leader's  streams. 
Till  Earth  looks  like  a  land  of  dreams; 
Upon  me,  in  this  eerie  hush, 
A  thousand  wild  emotions  rush, 
As  gazing  spell-hound  o'er  the  scene 
Beside  thy  naunted  walls  I  lean. 
Grey  Erceldoune,  and  feel  the  past 
Its  charmed  mantie  o'er  me  cast ; 
Visions  and  thoughts,  unknown  by  day. 
Bear  o'er  the  fancy  wizard  sway, 
And  all  the  strange  traditions  told 
Of  him  who  sojoum'd  here  of  old. 

What  stirs  within  thee  ?  'Tis  the  owl 
Nursing  amid  thy  chambers  foul 
Her  impish  brood ;  the  nettles  rank 
Are  seeding  on  thy  wi1d<^ower  bank. 
And  all  around  thee  speaks  the  sway 
Of  desolation  and  decay.— 
In  outlines  dark  the  shadows  fall 
Of  each  grotesque  and  crumbling  wall, 
Extinguish'd  long  hath  been  the  strift 
Within  thy  courts  of  human  life ; 
Thou  scowlest  like  a  spectre  vast 
Of  silent  venerations  past ; 
And  all  about  thee  wean  a  ffloom 
Of  something  sterner  than  tne  tomb. 

Backward  my  spirit  to  the  sway 
Of  shadowy  Eld  is  led  away, 
When  underneath  thine  ample  dome, 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  made  Lis  home. 
The  wondrous  Poet-seer,  whose  name. 
Still  floating  on  the  breatfi  of  fame. 
Hath  overpast  five  hundred  years, 
And  fresh  as  yesterday  appears.-— 
Secluded  here,  in  chamber  lone. 
Often  Ijie  light  of  genius  shone 
Upon  his  pictured  page,  whldi  told 
Of  Tristrem  brave,  and  ftur  Isolde, 
And  how  their  faith  was  sorely  tried. 
And  how  they  would  not  move,  but  died 
Together,  and  the  fatal  stroke. 
Which  still'd  one  heart,  the  other  broke.-^ 
And  here,  on  midniffht-couch  reclined, 
Hearken'd  his  gifted  ear  the  wind 
Of  dark  FuturRy,  as  on 
Tlu-ough  shadowy  ages  swept  the  tone, 
A  mystic  voice,  whose  murmurs  told 
The  acts  of  ages  yet  unioWd; 
}\hi\e  Leader  sang  a  low,  ¥rM  \Ncns, 
And  redly  set  the  limliig  BMKm» 
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Amid  the  west's  pavilion  grim,  ' 

O'er  Soltra's  mountains  vast  and  dim. 

Methinks  the  vision'd  Bard  I  see 
Beneath  the  mystic  Eildon  tree ; 
His  mantle  dark,  his  bosom  bttre. 
His  floating  eyes,  and  flowing  hur. 
Piercing  the  shadowy  depths  of  time, 
And  weaving  the  prophetic  rhyme ; 
Beings  around  him  that  had  buth 
Neither  in  heaven,  nor  yet  6n  earth ; 
And  at  his  feet  the  broken  law 
Of  Nature,  through  whose  night  he  saw. 

The  Eildon  tree  hath  paas'd  away 
By  natural  process  of  decay ; 
We  search  around  and  see  it  not — 
Yet  still  a  grey  stone  marks  the  spot 
Where  erst  its  boughs,  with  quivering  fear, 
O'erarch'd  the  sprite-attended  seer ; 
And  still  the  Goblin  bum  steals  round 
The  purple  heath,  with  lonely  sound, 
As  when  its  waters  stilPd  their  noise 
To  listen  to  the  silver  voice, 
W  hich  sang,  in  wild  prophetic  strains. 
Of  Scotland's  perils  and  her  pains— 
Of  dire  defeat  on  Flodden  Hul— 
Of  Pinkyu-Cleuch's  blood-crim8on*d  rill— 
Of  coming  woes,  of  coming  wars— 
Of  endless  battles,  broils,  and  jars ; 
Till  France's  queen  should  bear  a  son, 
To  make  two  rival  nations  one ; 
And  many  a  wound  of  many  a  field 
Of  blood,  in  Bruce's  blood  be  heal'd. 

Where  gain'd  the  man  this  wondrous  dower 

Of  song  and  super-human  power  ? 

Tradition  answers — Elfland's  Queen 

Beheld  tlie  boy-bard  on  the  green. 

Nursing  pure  thoughts  and  reelings  high 

\>'ith  poesy's  abstracted  eye, 

Bewitch'd  him  with  her  sibyl  charms, 

Her  tempting  lips,  and  wreathing  arms, 

And  lured  him  from  the  earth  away 

Into  the  light  of  milder  day. 

They  pass  d  through  deserts  wide  and  wild. 

Whence  living  things  were  far  exiled ; 

Shadows,  and  clouds,  and  silence  drear, 

And  shapes  and  images  of  fear; 

Until  they  reach'd  the  land  where  run 

Rivers  of  blood,  and  shines  no  sun 

By  day — no  moon,  no  star  by  night — 

But  glows  a  fair,  a  fadeless  light; 

The  realm  of  Faery. 

There  he  dwelt, 

Till  seven  sweet  years  had  o'er  him  stealt, 

A  long  deep  rapturous  trance,  'mid  bowers 

O'er-blossom'd  with  perennial  flowers; 
And  when,  by  Learmont'^  Uurets  eray, 
W'h  ich  long  had  mourn*  d  1iie\t  wSl  %  ^(^>«<f  ^ 
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Tlie  livery  of  the  tiny  train, 

Who  held  him,  and  wmild  hare  again. 

SmiFst  thou  at  thiB»  prosaic  age. 
Whom  seldom  other  thoughts  engage 
Than  those  of  miserable  self, 
The  talismans  of  power  and  pelf  ?— 
It  must  be  so — but  yet  to  him, 
Who  wanders  'mid  the  relics  dim 
Of  ages,  whose  existence  seems 
To  us,  not  actucd  life,  but  dreams,— 
A  raptured,  an  ecstatic  trance, — 
A  gorgeous  vision  of  romance,^ 
It  yields  a  sadly  pleasing  joy, 
To  feel  in  soul  once  more  a  boy ; 
To  leave  the  nigffed  paths  of  Truth, 
For  fancies  that  uluimned  youth. 
And  threw  enchantment's  colours  o'er 
The  forest  dim,  the  ruin  hoar ; 
The  walks,  where  musing  genius  strav'd ; 
The  spot  where  faith  life  sTorfeit  paid ; 
The  battle  field  where  sleep  the  slain ; 
The  pastoral  hill,  and  breezy  plain. 

Airy  delusion  this  may  be, — 
But  ever  such  remain  for  me ; 
Still  may  the  earth  with  beauty  glow. 
Beneath  the  storm's  illumined  bow, — 
God's  promised  sini,— and  be  my  mind 
To  science,  when  it  deadens,  blind. 


NOTES. 

1.  AU  about  ihee  wears  a  gloom 

Of  something  eiemer  than  the  tomb. 

The  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Erceldoune,  once  the  abode  of  the  fwnous  True  Thomiui/ 
arc  still  to  be  seen  at  a  little  distance  from  the  village  of  the  same  name,  which  in 
pronuuciation  has  been  corrupted  into  Earlston.  It  is  situated  on  the  Leader,  about 
two  miles  from  where  tliat  stream  falls  into  the  Tweed.  About  the  ruins  themselves 
there  is  nothing  remarkable,  farther  than  their  known  antiquity,  and  the  renown  shed 
upon  them  by  the  Rhymer. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  September  that  the  Castle  was  first  pointed  out 
to  me ;  and  at  a  time  when  I  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  venerable  relic. 
That  it  awakened  a  thousand  stirring  associations,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  still  regarded  with  feellnga  of  awe  by  the  peasantry ;  and  to 
express  a  doubt  to  such  of  its  being  haonted,  would  imply  the  sceptical  hardihood  of 
the  Sadducee. 

Of  this,  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  a  good  story,—"  The  veneration,"  he  says,  "  paid  to 
his  dwelling-place,  even  attached  itself,  in  some  degree,  to  a  person,  who,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  chose  to  set  up  liis  residence  in  the  ruins  of  Learmont's  Tower.  The 
name  of  this  man  was  Murray ;  a  kind  of  herbalist,  who»  by  dint  of  some  knowledge 
in  simples,  the  possession  of  a  musical  clock,  nn  deetrioal  machine,  and  a  stuffed  alli- 
gator, added  to  a  supposed  communication  with  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  lived  for  many 
years  in  vei*y  good  credit  as  a  wizard.** 

2.   0/  Tristrem  hrave^  and/air  Isolde, 
It  is  now,  perhaps,  tiifllcfently  known,  that  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  alias  TriM 
Thomas,  alias  the  Rhymer,  was  the  anthor  of  Sir  Tristrem,  a  romance  which  obtain^ 
ed  almost  universal  popularity  in  Its  own  day ;  and  which  was  paraphrased^  ^x  t«»2&scc 
imitated,  by  the  minstrelB  of  Normandy  and  BTCta%ti«.     %c«iYk^\wrfi«H« ^\«Ssst^  '^'^'^^ 
yention  of  printiDg,  was  the  instability  of  UUr«nr  WP>^W^V|*  ^^**^  %^.^M^»««^n 


copy  wM  kuown  to  Axist.  From  thii*  which  haloofi  to  the  lihnry  of  AdTOOBlei  in 
Edinburgh,  and  is  the  earliwt  .i|Kcimim  of  fiwilfiih  pMtry  txtant,  the  anther  «f 
Marmion  gave  the  world  hit  editloD,  fining  up  the  hUnhs  in  the  mmthe^  mA  M- 
lowing  out  the  story  in  a  style  of  editorial  eiaeiidpition  iiot.4ifteii  to  he  met^wldi*  .la* 
deed,  this  rifucimento  is  Hot  one  of  the  leiet  extrMrdlnar j  Mbetedaeote  afa  fa^^ 
extraordinary  literary  career..  i-'     'i*i   ■• 

For  an  account  of  It,  the  more  hurried  reader  may  ceoaiitt  ISKitM,  S^K^kM"  (if 
Ancient  Poetry,  Vol  /.  where  it  Is  treated  of  ^th  nodi  taste  aai  critl^'IfaerUl^ 
nation.  '    *  "•  " 

Tradition  reporU,  that  from  beneath  the  honglha  of  thla  tree,  the  RhyM«ir  trtt  WmI 
to  utter  his  prophecies;  and  also,  that  it  was  hm  he  wae  cntleed  awaj  hy  tlM<)A«li 
of  Fairyland.  .  >        i,  .. 

TraeThoaiMlayoDHariMehaDki  >   > 

A  frrlie  he  ipljBd  wi*  hli  ess 
And  thcfe  he  isir  a  lady  biimt 

Come  ridtqg  down  by  tteBlioa  TfSk 

Her  shirt  was  of  the  gnMiMSB  tfk» 

Her  maBile  of  the  Tsifel  fine; 
At  Uka  tett  of  hsr  hotuni  auHMb 

Haqg  fifty  rillsr  bcm  Md  adae. 

4.  And  itiM  the  GobUm  ftani  HeaU  romid 
The  pwrpie  heath,  wiA  bmfy  eotmd.    ' 

A  small  stream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  EiAm  Tree,  (or  fatkar  'AlN%«iaili 
quondam  site  is  now  pointed  out  by  a-^iece  of  rock,)  has  reeelvei  the  oaaid'M  41m 
Bogle  Bum,  from  the  spirits  wlUeh  were  thoaght  to  haant  the  q^  ia  aHeoiaBoa  «f 
the  prophet.  •••-»'i 

5.  And  mmijf  a  wound  qtwtany  a  fteU     - 
Cfhbod,  in  Bruc^ebiood  he  heM. 

Among  the  prophecies  asoribed  to  the  Rhymer  le  the  firihnrln^  etMeatlf 
to  the  crowns  under  James  VI.  i     .  .    it 

Then  to  the  Belm  1  cottM  lay,  '•   '     ■';••* 

.  Where  dweUeM  tho««  in  what  oMmtrys  ?  k  i., 

Or  who  ihall  rule  the  iile  Britaini 

From  the  north  to  the  south  sea  ?  -  **" 

The  French  wife  iball  boar  the  ton 
Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  isa  t 

Which  ftom  the  Bruce't  blood  ihallootaie,  ' 

Aa  near  as  the  ninth  degree : 

That  severe  and  acute  examinator  of  hiaterleal  troth,  the  late'LevA'BallMy  la  a 
Olsserution  deroted  to  the  Piropheeiee  of  Bede,-  Meriin*  QIMtu^  tmd-mipBmi^tmlkm 
h  distinctly  appear,  that  the  lines  just  quoted  art  an  Ihtarpolartoa^  9PdiMmt§  tm 
erlington,  another  approved  sootiisayer  .■>     -,1   *\'u\* 

'-     ;•'    ■*.     Mil  'tt  • 

6. Ef/Urnds  Queen  .,,rl  .,,ir 

Beheid  the  bojfjfard  en  the  ffreeM.  i.-.  -    i  r 

The  description  of  their  journey  to  Fahrylaod,  In  the  Old  Batted^  li  WEDiaMf 
poetical. 


■■•«! 


**  Oh  lecys  not  yon  narrow  raad, 
ekt 


So  thick  beset  wi*  thomt  and  Wen  ?/ 
Iiat  is  the  path  ctf  right  enums^ 
Though  after  it  bat  few  enqnins. 


I    ti  •  k 

"  And  see  not  ye  that  braid  bnU  mad,  ■    i                 >t>-f:  > 

That  lies  aeron  that  lily  IcTMi} 

Thatisthepathofwiekodneik  >  -  "M|  .   r -. 

Though  some  call  it  the  read  to  hcafSB«  -   ip    .-imi 

"  And  see  not  ye  that  bonny  nsd. 


I"  •  i:i       /  i*f  »•• 


That-wlndaaboatthefeniebme?  •    »A\,\,i 


That  it  the  read  to  fair  Elflaad*, 
Where  thou  sad  I  this  night  miua  ^** 


t     -.-■..■»    -i.i 


•  »•■ 


O  they  rode  OB,  and  tetheroar'*''    ' "'  '  '    -•-uri    ..  ) 

Apdtheywa(Mthiiwghrii|flV|al|Doatl^JMIiesi   .,„     ,,.  .,  .,|, ,.,.,.,., 

Aad.tbay  faw  neither  aan  nor  moon,  « n  •<  ^  tn 

Bat  they  heart  thi  loaring^ef WawL    -      '"  "'•   ^c)  i*rr  t-r 

^     %••«•     ■*'.  I'      I        '.  *        I    .|.>   '  ill           •4l'fftlft\    nail 

Itwasmiikiidiki^AUtheatimimijal^  ',ui' 

And  they  wttdedtKfSoj^ni^^  *s^^^fi 


ififio.] 


"ill  *nrl}f,     »i.    I  iu;i«'.l 
1  ■  I  ■    1 1 1 » ■     .  1  # ' » f  ■  ■  I  •  •  ■  1  •  •        I       ■ ."  ■  • 


#Valie^«fMl  Aij^mAP 


km  KK4UNP* 


■.  1 1 


•  I 


H"»J« 


. '  A  GgBA^  (Bra  fs  at  Uind^  .  !(^ii 
every  moral  calculatioiiy  times  of 
trouble  and  coi^vulsion  are  adTW- 
cwg juLpo^iGngland.*  FaYoured,.biy; 
many  influences,  which  have  bJMn 
lonff  developing  themselves  thrau^ 
political  joumusy  they  will  be  tlom 
of  feaiful  disorganiation  f or  the  aja- 
tem  under  which  England  has  been 
great  and  happy.  In  such  circum- 
stances, nations  have  one  suffident 
anchor  for  riding  out  the  storm— 4he 
old  reverential  and  religious  spirit 
operating  through  education,  and 
through  household  discipline.  For 
Enffland,thatislost  Inthegreatbody 
of  uie  people,  we  have  lived  to  see  the 
idolatiT*  of  ihe  human  understand- 
ing complete:  and  if  Great  Britain 
should  really  and  finally  irise  above 
the  perils  which  menace  her,  tfiat 
issue  will  defeat  the  lessons  of  uni- 
versal moral  prudence ;  for,  aceord- 
ing  to  any  extetuive  means  which  are 
available  in  her  case,  she  must  do  ao 
through  agencies  in  ciq>ital  hostUitY 
to  all  those  which  securedhertriumph 
in  Uie  long  struggle  of  the  17th  eeii- 
tury ;  she  must  uphold  civil  orderly 
principles  of  confusion,  and  sociu 
distinctions  by  the  services  of  Jaco- 
binical levellers. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  prospect 
will  be  new  to  multitudes,  or  that  it 
has  opened  upon  ourselves  abruptly. 
There  has  been  a  prettv  general  oon- 
viction,  amongst  tiioughtful  men,  for 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  that 
England  was  ripening  for  a  great 
crisis :  and,  doubtless,  some  harmony 
there  must  have  been  in  the  element- 
ary grounds  upon  which  every  ap^ 
ciuation  of  that  nature  has  mored. 
But  ^e  differences  are  yet  so  many, 
according  to  the  origfauu  positkm  of 
each  political  observer— and  so  many 
prejudices  are  likely  to  miiu(le  wldh 
every  raan*s  anticipation  of  events 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to 
his  passions,  that  we  shall  guard  oiur- 
selves  from  misconception,  by  inark- 
ing  out  our  own  view  6f  the  particu- 
lar causes  which  are  concurring  to 
revolutionary  effects,  and  (as  fntnldT 
as  we  can  ao  without  personally) 
the  quarters  in  which  they  are  most 
acdve. 

The  evils  which  tfareatea  va~ 
VeMog  ot  erfla  wim.mm^ 


' ' .  1 


,»/ 


fear  to  a  n^iy  ^tmp!r<MtU«9i 
superfluous  tQ  say*  a/ce  ^yils.  ' 
within..  A  ngtioB,  a(i  jgxefX  ais  ^^^^ 
land,  is.  niptJiahle  to  dangers  tffvn^ 
abroad,  unless  aa  they  haraen  to.opr 
operate  with  domestic  dnigeny  lii- 
finnitiea  ia  the  verycoastitutioii  of 
society,  or.  treason.  ThjB  late  Freodkt 
Revolution,  therefore,  aa  an,  origfaMd 
exciting  cause,  could  not  be  fomd- 
dable  to  England  under  any  courae 
which  it  minit  be  expected  to  tra? eL 
Were  the  first  revolutionary  tdnft 
propagated  firom  this  contagion,  and 
Biq^oaSng.  Uiat  no  previous  morbid 
action  ofpolitical  influences  in  oar 
own  system  had  {nrepored  the  great 
body  of  E^lish  society  to  receive 
the  mm^  example  with  its  entire 
effect,  there  could  be  little  reason  for 
lot^clng  to  Frapce  with  awe.  F)p»> 
cisely  that  situation  was  the  one  wo 
occupied  at  the  earlier  revointloa  of 
Fnmce.  Any  injury  she  couM  hsfo 
done  UB  by  that  refmntlon,  it  ia  mam 
evident  to  every  body,  tint  Fraaoe 
must  have  effected  in  tiioee  days  aa 
a  tempter  and  an  original  suggeater 
of  evil;  but»  for  co-operating  ele- 
menta  of  revolt  prepared  to  her 
hands,  it  Is  certafai,  that,  in  England, 
she  did  not,  and  could  not,  find  any 
at  all,  so  far  back  aa  thirtv-five  na 
forty  years  ago.  The  triali  for  hWi 
treason  prove  It  under  Mr  PHt'a  m- 
ndnistration.  But,«bovoalltid8^hla 
proved,  by  the  universal  disreputable 
li^  At  is  not  too  stronga  word  if  wo 
said  mftmy)  which  attached,  throo|^ 
all  England,  at  that  tlme^  to  the  name 
and  character  of  Jacobin.  Letuareadl 
the.  condition,  as  to  rank  and  eon- 
nexions,  of  those  in  Ixmdon,  and  in 
Edinburgh,  ftc,  who  were  tricMl  about 
1703  and  1704^  for  conspiracy  or  troor 
son;— let  u|  revert  nmply  to  the 
universaH^bf  the  toast  of  *"  Giuidi 
and  Khig,**  as  the  shibboleth  adopted 
for  ascertaining  honest  citizens,— and 
we  shall  be  sa&fied  that  the  nation  at 
that  time  was  not  divided.  Jacobhi- 
ism  had  then  no  real  party  amongst 
us.  It.k  saying  too  little  by  mudi  to 
describe  it  as  in  a  minority,  llio 
simple  truth  tras,  that,  on  one  side, 
with  tiiie  government  oC  ^k^ft^  ^nqoAxt 
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eachodieryBtoodafewbankniptinale-  of  tihe  cmlmtry  UU  iiittdf^&t^  iha^- 
(iptitentSi  and  old  professiomd  sowen  gDvehunent;  Jaoobinitni  liw  |ttt^' 
of  sedition.  Let  us  look  back  for  one    aowQ,  and  made  infamooa.  without 


moment  upon  the  picture  at  this 
period  presented  by  England^  when 
every  suspicion  of  revolutionary 
principles  drew  down  the  summary 
vengeance  of  mobs ;  when  Dr  Priest- 
ley, and  other  apostles  of  insurrection, 
were  compelled  to  become  panic- 
struck  fugitives  from  the  country; 
and  disaffection  to  the  state  was  heard 
only  muttering  from  the  obscurest 
comers ;  and  then  let  us  pass  to  the 
scene  at  that  time  and  long  afterwards 
exhibited  in  parts  of  the  continent^ 
in  Siicily,  and  in  every  part  of  Italy* 
where  the  expression  of  publi<!  feel- 
ing was  not  stifled  by  an  iron  po- 
lice. An  Englishman  of  disdiiguish- 
ed  talent,  wno  passed  immemately 
from  the  one  scene  to  the  other,  and 
hewd,  in  every  coffeehouse  through 
Italy,  hatred  and  contempt  the  most 
undisguised,  universally  fulminated 
against  the  government  by  respect- 
able citizens,  has  recorded,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  fact,  his  astonish- 
ment that  Mr  Pitt  could  so  profound- 
ly have  mistaken  the  signs  of  an  ex- 
tensive disaffection  to  the  govem- 


tbe  neceaslly  of  one  flMyveiiieDt  on 
tfaepartof  oargorenpiB.  b  imfAlKK,^ 
tiie  democracy  of  the  .land  bad  ImI, 
even  its  remwnaWe  influeacBb  mA^ 
wM  depresaed  to  a  pdatiridckif  tt 
coaMbeauppoaedpenwaneirtiWquldt 
have  been  aaagerou  to  Ika  taliCTi  > 
of  tihe  conftltation;  and  periiapayte. 

andiie  dem 


some  degree^  to  thitt 
aion,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  ftgy  of  ga» 
coU  in  the  democratie  sfrfri^inrier 
the  excitement  of  Mr  Hunt  and  atter 
demagogaea,  in  after  yean.  Thart 
is  one  celebrated  dty  in  Great  Bii^ 
tafai  where  Whig  poUtIca  have  gsne'' 
rallr,  until  the  uat  twelre  yeara  or 
80,  been  not  ao  much  the  aacmdaat 
as  the  excloalve  creed.  la  dnt  cHf 
we  will  not  say  how  ^die  case  najf 
have  been;  but  everywhere .elw»lfa4 
man  who  lay  under  die  aua|tehHiaf 
befaig  a  democrat^  was  Teeeli;ed  la 
all  good  company  (Bumoafaif  Ih^ 
very  rare  case  that  such.  a.JMKiiott 
had  introductiona  of  that  dan)  wKK 
the  same  ^oomy  and  ahv  demeapottr 
which  inEnghmd  haa  oeen  uavdlj 
reserved  for  avowed  infidela  in  rel£r 


ment,  as  the  general  complexion  of    gion.    In  179k  the  great  Whig-ar^ 
his  measures  and  his  speeches  in    gana  had  already  Allien  hBtontler  die* 


Parliament  are  evidences  that  he  did. 
The  panic  of  so  great  a  man  is  inex- 
plicaole.  In  Austria,  we  can  under- 
stand the  policy  of  those  rigorous, 
and  even  harsh  measures  whicn  were 
adopted  by  the  imperial  cabinet 
For,  though  not  a  murmur  was  heard, 
there  was  also  no  expression  of  cor- 
dial sjrmpathy  with  the  government 
from  any  extensive  body  of  the  peo<- 
ple.  The  separation  in  feeling  be- 
tween the  nobility  and  the  untitled 


repute.    In  and  out  of  PttttaBMBt^' 
they  had  lost  so  entfa:ely  their  power 
of  leading,  asa  coanterlialmaiiag  naa 
ty  known  to  the  constltutleDj^  auuiet 

Ited  ifliO' 


tiievably  had  they  forfell 
fidence  of  thdr  countrrmatt^  aaid 
so  sensibly  was  this  carried  hoflfota 
their  feellnga  by  the  vocea  hi  nolial- 
ment^  and  by  the  acta  of  feiMcldila 
public  roeethiga,  whMri'tfe  ^hf' 
name  of  Fox  had  be^iMe'MI  ta^ 
other  word  for  every  thin^ 


people  of  property,  was  intense —    tlonair  and   anti-national— tiiat   tit 
gloomy — im])a88able  ,*  and  it  was  well     fiuet,  it  Is  to  pure  m'ortlfidrtiim  o^ 


known,  that  if  the  iron  compression 
of  the  state  police  wei|f  relaxed,  a 
smothered  flame  of  revolutionary 
frenzy  was  everywhere  ready  to 
burst  forth.  But  in  England,  the 
whole  property  and  authentic  weight 


the  part  of  Mr  Fox,  at  thia  atato  off 
humiliating  insignificance  or  poU^cal,  ^ 
extinction,  that  we  must  iiaaihe  l|k.. 
secession  from  the  Honaa  Vsf  ^CfWf^,, 

mona.*  > i.^;. 

In  those  daya»  therafon^,1ha..n9rt 


.iij 


..i! 


•■••iti« 


l>'ali 


•  At  this  day  the  personal  paadont  of  tbots  tlnMi  are  nssriy  atfaiet '   Ths  ^ffi^tit^ 

Commoner*'  has  been  laid  in  the  grave  for  three-and- twenty  years.     And'  WS  snttMll*! 

ho  Bapponed  to  speak  from  any  feeUngi  of  'parthamhlp^  when  we  «y,*ttfet  Mr'Mifti«~ 

pubJlo  conduct  for  the  Ave  years  from  1792  U  VIVI««SUn  vi«n  <!^»a<fa«fc'airiMltfi«* 

^aee  of  political  principles,  admita  of  no  JurtttjOdOim.    It  'ma  Va»««fSfc.«A\if 
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§our  of  Mr  Pitt,  which  ho  himself    law/*  was  at  least  as  much  beyond 
escribed  as  ^  a  vigour  beyond  the    the  occasion.    Highly  as  we  admire 


■hewing  how  little  truth  there  often  ie  in  old  invetemte  popular  notions,  he  neither 
liad  read  more  than  a  few  pages  of  Demosthenes,  nor  did  be  particularly  profess  to 
admire  that  orator  ;)  there  is  rea-son,  we  say,  to  think  that  Mr  Fox  had  taken  a  biaa 
from  one  or  two  noTels,  and  the  Venice  Preserved  of  Otway,  which  gave  him  through 
life  an  un statesman! ike  admiration  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  generous  indiscretions  ; 
his  own  account  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  corroborates  this ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a 
little  conspiracy  or  treason  was  within  the  benefit  of  that  liberal  allowance.  This  we 
know  from  the  quality  of  his  Irish  connexions.  But  putting  out  of  consideration 
every  thing  which  has  been  since  made  known  to  us  by  the  publication  of  privata 
letters,  &c,  there  was  enough  surely  in  the  public  and  avowed  acts  of  Mr  For, 
to  authorize  the  treatment  which  he  received  both  from  the  king  and  from  hit 
offended  country.  When  posterity  shall  hear  of  so  temperate  a  prince  as  George 
III.  deliberately  strilcing  his  pen  with  his  own  hand  through  the  name  of  a  priVy 
rouncilior  so  distinguished  for  his  talents,  for  his  connexions,  and  his  position  in  so- 
ciety, as  Charles  James  Fox,  a  man  who  had  even  served  him  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  without  further  question  they  will  be  satisfied  that  this  privy  councillor  mutt 
have  done  something  unusually  wrong.  Mr  Fox*s  conduct  at  public  dinners,  in  faet» 
the  toasts  and  sentiments  which  he  gave  or  authorized,  the  connexions  and  the  polltl* 
cal  sympathies  which  he  avowed,  were  worthy  of  a  blo<»dy  French  Septembrizer.  It 
is  singular  that  this  moMt  good-natured  and  amiable  man  in  private  life  has  publicly 
done  his  best  to  connect  himself  with  the  most  sanguinary  politicians  of  his  day  ;  and 
equally  singular,  that  this  leader  of  the  democracy  of  England  was,  in  his  private  pre* 
tensions  and  tastes,  the  moet  intolerant  aristocrat.  This  latter  feature  was  natural  t 
the  recent  elevation  of  his  family  from  a  stock  comparatively  to  modem  as  Sir  Ste- 
phen Fox,  whose  somewhat  equivocal  history,  and  the  several  steps  of  his  aggran- 
dizement, were  so  perfectly  within  the  retrospect  of  scandal,  kept  the  family  in  an 
irritable  condition  of  feeling,  which  a  century  or  no  may  be  required  to  heal.  In  all 
cases  Mr  Fox  seemed  to  forget,  that  the  man  who  occupies  the  great  and  dignified 
station  of  leader  to  the  Whigs  of  Great  Britain,  (a  station  which,  in  any  national 
sense,  has  not  been  filled  since  Mr  Fox's  death— unless  I^rd  Grey  may  be  thought 
his  successor,)  is  not  at  liberty  to  act  upon  private  impulses,  as  a  less  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  party  would  be.  He  is  deeply  responsible  to  the  great  political  body  whp 
acknowledge  him  for  their  head.  A  private  member  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
be  free  to  attend  a  meeting  for  any  religious  scheme  that  was  not  prima /ronte  hostile 
by  its  very  purpose  to  his  own  church  ;  he  may  go  to  such  a  meeting  as  a  means  of 
Investigating  its  true  bearings  ;  but  a  dignitary  of  that  church  has  no  such  large  free- 
dom of  agency.  His  very  presence  is  a  sanction  that  tells  Bar  and  wide,  and  travehi 
where  no  explanation  can  ever  accompany  it.  This  was  deeply  felt  by  the  Whigi  of 
that  time ;  doubtless  they  must  individually  have  felt  much  pain  in  separating  from 
Mr  Pox ;  but  they  could  not,  as  patriots,  allow  that  his  violent  acts  should  repreient 
the  ancient  Whig  party,  to  whom,  jointly  with  the  Tories,  was  confided  the  gnardlai^ 
ship  of  the  British  constitution  :  to  suffer  such  conduct  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
representative  acts  of  the  party,  was  a  libel  on  their  own  conduct  In  1689.  Henois 
came  the  memorable  schism  of  the  Whig  club.  The  full  defence  of  that  schism  may 
be  seen  in  Mr  Burke's  ^/?/h/;/bur  articles  of  impeachment  against  C,  J,  Fox,  &c.  And 
certain  it  is,  that  no  true  Whig,  who  valued  his  principles  above  his  private  connexions, 
after  that  time  adhered  to  Mr  Fox ;  those  who  did  so,  Md  that  relation  to  the  ge- 
nuine Whigs,  which  the  Tories  of  the  English  Revolution  held  to  the  Jacobites ;  there 
was  the  same  opposition  of  principles  to  personal  attachments.  Indeed,  after  that 
solemn  condemnation  of  Mr  Fox  by  his  own  party,  it  was  felt  that,  as  a  public  man, 
he  could  never  recover  bis  place  in  the  national  esteem,  until  the  course  of  time  should 
have  so  changed  the  position  of  all  parties,  that  their  old  moral  relations,  and  the  judg- 
ments founded  upon  them,  should  have  become  obsolete.  In  fact,  the  vast  succession 
of  events,  which  at  length  swallowed  up  the  republic  of  France,  thoroughly  cancelled  the 
position  of  all  parties.  Mr  Fox's  past  sentiments  thus  became  of  no  more  practical  or 
applicable  importance,  than  those  of  his  college  exercises.  Such  had  htea  the  swea^ 
ing  nature  of  the  changes,  that  he,  like  all  polUlcVativ  f^^ioA  ^veEM^^v^Vci'*^^^^ 
ncntion.  And  the  death  of  Mr  Pitt  of  necemU^  ftv«^«^  ^^^^  ^'*^  \»^«x^«^^^^«M 
wkkk,  durinf  kis  nU,  would  aasaredly  ^x«  ^i«wi  ^xH  l««  e««.  '^"^'^^Sm^ 
nuir9  m  Mr  JFw'f  opioloni  w«rt  inadii  \»7  %ccVft«^v,%»!QLi\i%\«»:v«^ 
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him  in  many  parts  of  his  policy — 
liiglily  RH  we  admire  eveu  this  vipfoiir, 
npi)Ii(Hl  to  a  more  suitable  object, 
we  miiRt  own,  that  the  a6Huiii]»tioiis 
upon  which  he  acted  »eeni  first  to 
have  been  realised  in  our  own  dny^. 
All  the  dangers  which  Mr  Pitt  ima- 
gined are  now  pres(»nt.  That  revo- 
lution, acrainst  which  he  armed  a 
general  crusade  of  Kurope,  had  al- 
ready ceased  to  be  dreadful  at  the 

m 

time  when  ihe  "  panic  of  property*' 
fu'st  reached  the  cabinet  ot  En^rland. 
The  death  of  a  malefactor  inflicted 
upon  an  innocent  king,  and  his  ca- 
lumniated wife,  first  gave  any  sen- 
sible shock  to  some  Htates  of  Kurope. 
Yet  in  that  stage  of  its  manifold 
transmigrations,  the  portentous  n»- 
volution  of  France  ha(l  almost  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  political  fear,  be- 
cause it  had  altogether  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  imperfect  confidence, 
or  of  uneasy  and  mysterious  suspi- 
cion. Long  before  that  time,  indeed, 
grounds  of  certainty  had  been  fur- 
nished, which  disHipat4?d  every  doubt 
upon  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  the 
new-born  democracy  of  France. 
Once  c<»asing  to  court  and  to  fra- 
ternize— once  dropping  h«r  blan- 
dishments and  her  masks,  in  hor 
martial  and  menacing  attitude,  the 
youthful  giantesH  lost  more  than  half 
lu'r  terrors.  As  a  friend,  there  was 
a  mystery  of  fear  about  her,  as  well 
as  a  mystery  of  iniquity;  (for  the 
guilty  secrets  of  that  revolution  liave 
lio  more  closed  the  burden  of  their 
confessions,   than  the  secrets,    yet 


guiltier  perliftps,  of  this  preteiit  re- 
volution have  begun  it:)  as  sn  ene- 
my, though  drenuful,  hIip  luigbt  be 
grappled  with. 

Far  more  dangerous,  eveiy  waj 
more  full  of  cliange  amUeKr,becMne 
more  insidiously  stniling  upon  all 
aroimd  her,  is  the  Revolutioiiaiy 
France  of  August  and  September, 
18{)(),  than  that  of  January,  1 793 ;  and 
the  time  will  soon  arrive,  when  the 
fine  apostrophe  of  the  Poet,  who 
looked  back  from  the  elevation  of 
181,5,  upon  the  awful  sweep  of  that 
carli(>r  Lirth,  through  six-and-tnrenty 
yeiu's  of  blood  and  tears,  will  be  found 
more  riu^fully  appropriate  to  the  co- 
lossal democracy  which,  as  yet»  wears 
the  name  of  royalty : — 
"  Who  risns  on  the  banks  of  Sehie, 
Anil   binds  her   tf>mple  with    the  civic 

wivath  ? 
What  joy  to  road  tlie  promitte  nf  her  miru ! 
How  sweet  to  re«t  her  wide-spread  winfn 

lii'ueatli ! 
She  stands  on  tiptoe,  ronsciona  she  i^  fiiir, 
And  rails  n  look  of  love  into  her  fare  ! 
And  spreads  her  arniR — lut  if  the  general  air 
Alone  could  tutisfy  her  wide  embrace. 
— Melt,  prinripnlitie.s  befora  her  melt ! 
Her  lo\e  ye  hail'd-i^her wmth  have  felt! 
Ihit  she  throiij^h  many  a  change  of  form 

hath  gone; 
And  Ktands  aniidKt  you  now,  an  armed 

neat  II  re, 
Whose  panoply  is  not  a  thing  put  on, 
Ihit  the  live  K(>aleH  of  a  imrteiitmis  nature ; 
That,  having;  wronght  its  wny  from  birth 

to  birth, 
Stalks   round — ubhorr'd   by    Heaven— 41 

terror  lo  the  earth  !" 


>vhi(h  he  diah,  it  U  yet  rertain  that  the:«e,  more  than  any  other txpreMiona  of  t be  re- 
puldiean  frenzy,  deceived  Mr  l»itt,  and  were  the  ocraj»ion  of  \\U  harshest  meaaureH 
lor  restraining'  the  prew,  and  the  fieednni  of  public,  assembly.  Mr  Pitt  had  little  time 
or  opportunity  Uv  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  true  condition  of  the  public 
mind  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  suppose  a  revolutionary  taint  very  widely 
dilFuRi'd.  which  couhl  Jiarc  reached  Mr  Tox.  Yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of 
tJie  Dukes  of  N\.rfolk  and  Bedford.  Mr  Fox  would  have  been  left  nearly  without 
aristocratic  alliances.  However,  to  this  conduct  of  Mr  Fox,  and  its  misinterprctntioii 
by  .Mr  Pitt,  it  is  juetty  certain  that  we  owe  the  lluheas  Crrjms  Suspension  Act,  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  that  harsh  system  of  coercion. 

It  is  sinj;ular  that  the  personal  fiiemls  of  Mr  Vox  should  have  caught  from  liimtbe 

very  sami»  spirit  of  boyish  indiscretion,  and  should  have  ^one  so  far  a^  to  provoke 

the  very  same  species  of  punishment.    'Jhc  dismi^snl  of  tlu*  present  Duke  of  Bedford, 

ns  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his  native  county,  and  of  Lord  I'itxwilliam  from  the  aame 

office,  ill  the  West  Kiding  of  York,  seem,  at  lii-st  si^-ht,  as  violent  measures  in  tlM  Ml- 

nistiy  as  the  expulsion  of  :\rr  Fox  from  the  Privy  Council.      We  do  not  wiib  to  atlr 

wiidenmnt  renK'inbrances  without  necessity.     Yet,  certainly,  tlie  oflfence of  tbcae  Poem 

WHS  A  moHt  wanton  outragM  in  pcTsimH  ot  a«\  tawVw.    'VW  \^^k«  ha^  niiire  wriilon  a 

th^fenre  of  himtmU,  which  will  he  fow\A  'm  bt  Vsivx**  vwVh.     ^^«x  \H.  V%  « 
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It  kM  been  destined  by  Providence, 
it  teemii  for  mysterious  purposes, 
tliAt  ii^  French  democracy  of  both 
periods  should  find  willing  and  even 
aealouB  ai'complices,  in  Uioso  who 
•were  suiauioned  by  every  instinct  of 
tmx  and  prudence,  to  stand  for\vai*d 
«t  4Mice  in  the  first  ranks  of  its  em- 
battled enemies.  Infatuation  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  Cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope in  both  instances.  But  in  1 789, 
it  was  the  infatuation  of  hope;  in 
ld30,  it  is  tiie  worst  of  all  infatuations 
—the  infatuation  of  fear.  Of  all  par- 
ties, at  this  time,  the  aristocracy  of 
Em|;land  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
which  has  done  its  duty,  or  acted  with 
any  sense  of  dignity.  Feeling,  before 
even  they  could  fully  have  compre- 
hended, the  secret  hostility  to  them- 
selves in  this  new-born  abortion  of 
France,  which,  in  its  prosperity,  in- 
volves by  fatal  links  the  destruction 
of  their  own  order,  the  British  Peer- 
age, and  all  their  connexions,  have 
honourably  stood  aloof  from  the 
wretched  scene  of  mob  gratulations. 
If  they  are  to  fall,  they  will  fall  as 
becomes  them.  It  seems,  that  they 
at  least  are  determined  to  make  them- 
selves no  parties  to  the  conspiracies 
which  arc  now  organizing  in  Paris, 
against  every  species  of  civil  dignity 
in  the  system  ox  Europe.  Meantime, 
for  the  poor  degraded  Government 
of  England— what  words  shall  be 
found  ample  enough  to  express  the 
judicial  blindness,  and  the  self-abase- 
ment, with  which  it  has  precipitated 
itself  Into  the  fraternal  hug  of  the 
Parisian  camarilla^  who  summon  to 
their  levy,  ambassadors  from  the 
councils  of  every  potentate  they  are 
able  to  abuse  with  their  flatteries 
and  impostures,  as  to  that  great  figu- 


rative banquet  in  the  Apocalypse, 
u])on  the  flesh  of  kings  and  their  cap- 
tains. Too  happy  if  they  can  acquit 
themselves  of  anv  participation  in 
the  schemes  of  Pofignac  ana  Peyroc- 
net»  singly  solicitous  for  the  approba- 
tion of  the  scoundrel  press,  tnc  Eng- 
lish Ministers  rush,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  mobs  at  home,  to  fraternize  wi^ 
the  French  mobs,  inside  or  outside 
(the  difference  is  smalt)  of  the  Tu}- 
leries.  The  acts  of  Polignac,  so  far 
as  they  seem  at  present,  and  befoi'e 
the  trial  of  that  minister,  to  indicjate 
treachery,  may  certainly,  with  soioie 
plausibility,  furnish  a  ground  for  sur- 
pecting  an  accomplice  in  the  corre- 
spondent of  Dr  Curtis ;  but,  inas- 
much as  they  also  indicate  a  good 
deal  of  energy,  the  present  Cabinet 
of  Great  Britain  must  surely  stand 
acquitted  of  all  original  share  in  sug^ 
gesting  them.* 

If  it  were  found  necessary,  or  if  it 
were  judged  advisable,  to  recognise 
the  existing  government  of  France, 
where  coum  be  the  call  for  this  furi- 
ous haste  ?  Was  it  dignified— was  it 
even  decorous,  according  to  the  very 
limited  decorum  of  the  mobs  who 
now  rule  at  Paris,  that  this  recogni- 
tion should  take  place  with  as  little 
cnauiry  into  the  past,  and  as  careless 
a  aisregard  of  tiie  future,  as  could 
possibly  accompany  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  commercial  consul  at 
one  of  the  outports  ?  No  questions 
asked,  no  negotiation  so  much  as 
talked  of,  upon  this  tremendous 
change  of  dynasty;  some  information 
arrives  in  London — ^nobody  knows 
how,  or  when,  or  whence — ^possibly 
from  some  pretty  marchande  deu 
modes  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  In 
the  rear  of  some  assortment  of  ia- 


*  In  taylof  thia,  we  take  it  not  upon  the  authority  of  the  London  newtpaptre, 
whloh  stldK  At  no  faleehoode,  but  on  the  fact  of  the  newepapen  having  received  no 
pablle  contradiction,  that  Gen.  Baudrand'e  presentation  to  the  King  waa  fulloirod 
hy  an  acknovrledgment  of  the  present  government  of  France.  Klse  the  mere  recep- 
tion of  Gen.  Bnudrand  proved  nothing  of  what  the  nevrepapers  pretended.  lie  might 
have  been  received  as  an  indiTidual,  or  as  representing  a  provisional  government  of 
necessity,  or  again  as  representing  a  provisional  government  of  authority ;  for  it  mu^t 
bo  remembered,  that  the  Diilce  of  Orleans  waa  appointed  provisional  governor  (I^ieu- 
ttnaat-General)  of  France  by  Charles  X.  llie  same  newspapers  circulated  as  true 
the  pretended  circular  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  to  the  mllitar j  commandant^  of  fron- 
tier fortresns,  furgml  at  Maastricht ;  and  every  journal  In  Great  Dritain  swallowed 
it.  And  on  the  hito  linssUn  order  arriving  for  the  cxelnsioii  of  the  tricolour  flag  from 
tiM  ports  of  Kussia,  and  for  the  recall  of  Russian  nulijects  from  Paria,^tbe«ancA.\.Ani>- 
diB  joivnals  have  had  tho  sudsclty  to  v^Q^vil  X\iaX  V\MiA  ww<wsa%.%  xcMsasiV  ^x\<^5Ns«i|^- 
to  tk0  new  favemnant ! 

VOL.  XXViJL   SO,  CliXXlL  '^  ^ 
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ihians  for  the  month,  th^  for  sum-  diameter^  we  hafe  IliA  wbrm  oi 

mer  wear  they  have  a  new  assort-  the  moat  celebrated  amongflt  fbA 

ment  of  princes  and  jninisters  at  his  counteymen*   Many  facta  !£▼«  beii^ 

GfBce's  service  in  Paris.    "What  I  is  ahreaoy  recorded  with  regard  to  Aft 

it  so  certain^   wen,   that  the  late  poor  'nithfiil   and   intnpid   £Mm 

French  Ministry  have  no  case  to  guarda»   and  OTea  with  regard  'to 

establish^  ^ieh   may  modify   the  French  offioera  and  aeldlen^  wl|U, 

malce  It  tderably  deer, tlwt tiMfliC 


views  of  Europe  upon  what  hfu^  past? 
Have  they  by  possibility  no  story  in 
reserve,  on  their  side,  against  those 
who  are  now  in  the  ascendant  ?  The 
truth  is  now  already  beginning  to 
creep  out ;   and,  whether  the  late 


ferod^  and  cmeltT  of  the 
mobe  have  been  abuiidaiitly 
pllfied  on  the  late  occaaloa  s  bmbt 
more  will  cootimie  to  cone  fiirt% 
when  they  are  no  longer  repelled  bj 


French  Cabinet  can  produce  or  not  the  oonedouaneaa  that  the  pnUie 

auchevidenceas  will  materially  affect  mnpethiea  both  in  Engiand  and  in 

the  present  impressions  of  the  world,  Aanoe  run  with  too  heralong  a  cm^ 

'  manifest  it  is  to  any  man  of  sense,  by  rent  in  the  oppoaite  directioiL  IVnOi 

the  mere  preparation  and  perfect  or-  will  assuredly  make  Ita  wi^  at  lartf 

ganization  of  all  the  measures  for  re-  and  we  have  no  aort  of  doubt  that  a 

aisting  at  the  precise  moment  when  perfect  uniformity  in  the  chaimeter 

they  were  wanted,  that  a  most  ex-  of  French  mobs,  ancient  and  viodanb 

tensive  conspiracy  had  been  formed  will  be  stamped,  aa  the  foremoat  kl^ 

la  Paris — and  doubtless  was  entire-  preaaion,  upon  every  aoeouiit  of  As 

ly  within  the  knowledge  of  Polignac  late  transactions,  written  wMi  dtf^ 

and  his  brother  ministers.    That  the  plidty  and   drcumataotialHj,  and 

aelect  mob,  who  were  appointed  to  without  party  biaa  or  detaocwlie 

the  approaching  service,  were  in-  gasconadrnff.    Bloody,  and  cruel  the 

Btructed  as  to  all  the  circumstances  IVench  moba   have  alwaya  boon  l 

of  their  conduct ;  and  in  particular  their  Londmi  friend  anawws  for  their 

that  thev  were  bribed  by  ulterior  presumption  and  conceit;  andt  If 

views, which  have  since  been  unfold-  ttiey  are  not  greatly  belied  by  all 

ing  themselves,  to  their  abstinence  British  strangera,  who  have  liadnincb 

from  plunder,  in  so  far  as  their  ab-  personal  intercourse  with  noMuiben 

atinence  was  real,  general  princijples  of  their  body,  they  are.  In  a  digraa 

of  human  nature  will  not  permit  us  beyond  all  other  mobs  in  Europe^ 

to  doubt    A  worthy,  who  is  kept  at  ignorant  and  mercenary.  The  pnrtaia 

Paris  as  a  correspondent  by  one  of  of  dii^terestedness^  in  the  eiteai  ta 

the  London  newspapers,  says,  (we  which  they  have  beoi  ao  laviah^ 

give  his  words  from  memory,^  "  If  put  forwara  in  their  belialf,  a    ' 

you  speak  to  a  coalheaver  of  Wap-  tially  even  supported  by  the 

ping  about  the  Ministers,  and  the  ticanecdoteaarculatedhitbe 

Cabinet,  he  understands  nothin^^  of  papers^  auppoaing  that  their 

what  you  mean ;  but  in  Paris  it  is  nood  were  notafready  betrtfTud  hf 

otherwise.    You  are  not  to  judge  of  the  theatric  vamieh  of  the  riTfBI 

the  poor  people  in  Paris  by  the  mobs  stances,  may  be  resolutely  eofefe»f 

of  London."    So  it  neems :  the  san-  dieted  by  the  mere  blank  reaBtiea  af 

gulnary  character  of  the  mobs  of  human  irailtv  and  human  iirrijaaily, 

Paris,    even    the  female  mobs,    is  Disinterestedness,    under    drcuDii- 

known  of  old :  witness  the  cver-me-  stances  o^  such  extreme  tem|»lalkw^ 

morable  atrocities  and  fiendish  out-  and  in  persons  who  perfectfj    '  ' 

rages  of  the  bloody  poissardes,  per-  stood  that  they  were  to  rnp  i 

petratedin  1780,  and  the  following  ^-no  individual  gratitude  or  n 

years,  under  the  very  eyes  of  that  ary  approbation  for  thdr  acta»  in  boI 


august   lady   over    whom    history 

Weeps  I  To  their  bloodthirstiness,  it 

aeems  that  we  can  now  add,  upon 

the  authoritv  of  their  London-news- 

naper  friend,  the  not  unkindred  qua- 

nix  of  coxcombry.  We  can  well  be- 

Ueve  It :  this  is  but  the  old  union  o£ 

the  tiger  and  the  monkey,  for  wYikh, 


reconcilable,  upon  any  eztanalya 
scale,  with  human  nature  in  ita  jpir^ 
sent  condition  of  infirmly.  SubuMk 
acts  of  self-devotion  have  ariaeiilwi,; 
rarely,  at  long  intervala,  in  a  oomia'' 
of  many  centuriea.  Tlie  caaaa  f^^- 
l3aaX\anA«x«  taaU^  numbfirnd  iwi, 
ei  li)kiaTa>M^Qinn  \AT^ii6ii^n^ 
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think  that  any  influence  but  relidon 
has  ever  sustained  such  an  effort^ 
where  there  was  not  a  hodj  of  ad- 
miring and  recording  witnesses.  How 
monstrous  then  to  call  upon  us  for 
an  act  of  credulity  so  sweeping  as 
this  assumption,  not  of  one  Athenian 
Codrus,  or  one  Roman  Curtius,  hut 
of  ten  thousand  Parisian  Codri  and 
CurUi  from  the  darlc  recesses  of  St 
Antoine  I  Less  than  forty  years  ago, 
from  that  frightful  quarter  of  Paris, 
came  forth  those  myriads  of  murder- 
ous levellers,  who  wallowed  in  the 
hlood  of  iliustrious  victims.  One 
generation  has  passed,  and  it  is  au- 
daciously pretended  hy  tlie  London 
newspapers  that,  from  those  very 
same  abodes  of  scjualid  wretchea- 
ness,  the  very  same  gloomy  dens  of 
^iit,  ignorance,  and  abject  pauper- 
ism, martyrs  by  thousands,  and  self- 
devoting  heroes,  upon  the  high  Ro- 
man plan,  more  numerous  than  the 
leaves  which  strew  the  forest  grounds 
of  ValPOmbrosa,have  issued  upon  the 
simple  excitement  of  apprehensive 
patriotism ;  and,  with  a- stern  renun- 
ciation of  personal  views,  laying  down 
the  trowel,  the  hammer,  and  the  mat- 
tock, have  taken  up  the  sword,  with- 
out so  much  as  asking  for  the  wages 
of  their  lost  time.  Oh !  fortunate 
city !  oh !  privileged  age  I  in  which 
the  very  sansculotterie  are  raised  to 
heights  HO  sublime  above  those  mer- 
cenary temptations  which,  in  other 
times,  neither  liberal  education,  nor 
even  the  restraints  of  religion,  have 
been  found  sufficient  to  regulate ! 

But  the  good  sense  of  reflecting 
men  recoils  from  such  extravagant 
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fictions  wiih  disj^t^  as  soon  as  the 
hurry  of  the  &st  excitement  haa 
subsided.  The  newspapers  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  firtV  eiUhusiasm  td 
impose  fables  upon  us,  to  which  the 
understanding  could  not  have  sub- 
mitted in  moments  of  coohiess ;  and 
once  fastened  upon  the  public  ear, 
they  are  not  afterwards  investigated.* 
It  is  past  all  doubt,  that  the  iWisian 
mob  of  July  was  bought  and  sold. 
No  reasonable  man  hears  of  10,000 
labourers  leaving  their  families  to 
starve,  in  order  to  risk  their  lives  for 
the  Press  and  the  Electoral  Colleges 
— objects  so  remote,  and  in  so  aerial 
a  relation  to  their  wants,  and  the 
possible  sufferings  of  their  class,  but 
lie  must  perceive  that  some  previous 
negotiation  had  passed  between  them 
and  the  agents  of  the  great  party  be- 
hind the  scenes;  that  party  which 
had  been  for  some  time  secretly  em- 
barked upon  a  contest  ad  intenucio^ 
nem  with  the  Polignac  Ministry.  The 
principals,  as  always  happens  in  such 
cases,  withdrew  from  sight ;  the  ob- 
scure agents  have  now  disappeared; 
their  dupes  are  left  to  mourn  over 
the  fraud  so  artfully  pracUsi^,  by. 
which  thet/  only  have  failed  to  pro- 
fit ;  and  their  indignation  has  since 
found  a  vent  in  those  tumultuary 
meetings,  which  have  given  the  new 
government  so  much  uneasiness.  Had 
these  people  the  command  of  a  news- 
paper, we  should  hear  disclosures 
which  will  not  reach  the  public 
through  a  body  of  editors,  who  are  in 
one  moiety  sold  to  the  present  go- 
vernment by  bribes  such  as  Europe 
has  not  heard  of  before,  and  in  tne 


•   Mo»t  singular  it  it  to  remark  the  dally  proofs  of  conspiracy  amongst  the  newt- 
papeni,  benefiting  by  their  happy  immunity  from  criticism,  ("  Folios  of  four  pages, 
which  not  even  critics  criticise,")  to  forward  any  purposes  which  they  have  much  at 
heart.    Tlius,  as  early  as  Sept.  11  and  12,  a  tJme  when  the  London  journals  (except- 
ing such  as  are  mere  copyists,  witliout  avenues  of  any  kind  to  official  information,); 
well  knew  that  no  communications  had  been  received  from  Vienna,  they  were  buaiiy 
forging  recognitions  of  the  new  French  r^'nie  by  the  Austrian  Cabinet.    The  articles 
by  which  this  statement  was  made,  were  pUced  in  a  conspicuous  situation  ;  the  artldte , 
by  which  it  was  indirectly  retracted,  were  slipped  into  obscore  extracU  from  Paris 
journals.     Again,  all  the  papers  (almost  without  an  exception)  aswrted.  In  the  sama  . 
sjiirit  of  systematic  deception,  that  Charles  X.  had  insisted  on  being  received  at  King, . 
and  that  our  Government  bad  given  orders  that  he  should  be  received  only  at  a  pri-, 
vate  gentleman.     Both  were  falsehoods,  as  the  newspapers  well  knew  who  coined ', 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  the  wavering  to  their  own  views,  hy  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  Government.     In  this  instance,  however.  Government  did  noti 
think  proper  to  i^ubmit  to  the  lying  misrepresentation  ;  and  a  contradiction  was  given 
In  the  Courier.     But,  apart  from  that,  what  a  pal^abU  '^iwcvX.  ^l\kMtBvwK%\»lN'w%«DL 
this  tale  of  the  newspapers  and  another  (a  Xxxja  otvO»  t\tc«\»X«AL  %X  ^Q»  tjWMt  ^icBssA*- 
Wj,  tb0t  ChsrJee  X.  had  abdicated  \n  Mvw  ot  ^l\«  ft%Mwk\ 


otherare  pledged  to  the  \en  interesta 
aninst  wliich  the  people  fought.  In 
either  direction,  therefore,  at  preieot 
their  coraplaintB are etifled,and  their 
revelations  are  intercepted.  Beeides, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  man  iu  the  situa- 
tion of  M.  Ldlitte  can  easily  retire 
behind  a  general  disavowal  of  all  the 
unknown  or  obscure  agenta,  who, 
whether  authorized  or  not,  made  use 
of  his  weighty  name  in  conducting 
their  bareun  with  the  people.  It  la 
equally  obvious  that  poor  labouren, 
whom  mere  hunger  and  cold  recall 
to  their  daily  toils,  can  have  little 
time  and  less  skill  for  unravelling 
an  elaborate  juegle,  in  which  those 
who  played  the  leading  parts  are  now 
backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
atate.  M.  Lafitte  and  his  friends,  we 
dare  say,  treat  this  affair  privately 
within  dieir  own  clique,  as  Uke  majo- 
rity of  politicians  amongst  ourselves 
treat  the  question  of  the  impress- 
ment of  sailors :  all  acknowledge  it 
to  be  a  sad  sporting  with  personal 
rights,  but  view  it  BH  a  case  in  which 
there  is  BO  great  an  overbalance  of 
public  good,  that  a  patriot(it  is  sup- 
posed)r_hBS  no  alternative  but  to 
allow  9f  it  with  a  sigh,  and  to  turn 
sway  his  eyes  from  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  so  painful  an  outrage.  Ten 
thousand  people,  they  will  areue, 
have  been  cajoled  and  defrauded, 
in  order  that  thirty  millions  might 
achieve  their  liberties.  But  in  what- 
ever way  liiey  apologize  for  the  case, 
and  let  who  will  be  chiefly  respon- 
elble  as  the  original  movers  and  ma- 
nagers of  the  Jraud— that  this  fraud 
tea j  perpetrated,  is  evident,  not  onlr 
on  the  considerations  we  have  uraiM^ 
from  the  very  face  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  the  coincidence  oif  an 
armed  mob,  trained  and  prepared 
for  erenr  contingency,  with  the  very 
crisis  of  the  demand ;  but  also  from 
a  collateral  reflection  which  belongs 
mvtty  nearly  to  the  same  perl^. 
Hot  many  weeks  before  this  display 
of  popular  zeal  on  the  democratic 
side,  a  large  l>ody  of  poor  women, 
and  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  trades 
of  Paris,— in  fact  the  very  classes  from 
which  the  heroes  and  tiie  martyrs 
of  liberty  have  emanated, — on  pre- 
senting some  customary  offering  of 
Sowers,  and  an  address  to  the  royal 
ikmUy,  called  upon  the  king  in  aig- 
n//Jc««  (ernis,  to  makejhintseU  moa- 


Insinuation  etnubedim^er  AbfcoM. 
It  counsel  wai  well'iliideMtodS'BT 
dlParia.  Now.  it')i  true  UiatlUM 
people  bave  aince  mUe  a  Itma'at 
fort  to  exoaenta  thauelvea'  ftUta 
tie  reproach  with  which  thta  rtchl- 
lection  has  loaded  them,  bdqg-  'mm- 
UmQlr  anxious  to  ande  Ae,  piMlc 
hostility  In  a  cauae  whtdi  b  nouanr 
able  to  defend  Ha  aupporten.  Bii^ 
we  argue  upon  It  thui^nat  onlr  ia 
it  efltobliahed,  that  tn  1B80  one  con- 
rideiable  dlriakn  eS  the  papnlacK 
■tanding  under  no  cbcunutMcea  er 
diatincUon  from  tb«  other  dlTUou 
of  thrir  body,  did  o-' "^ 


drew  upon  themeelvea  no  Ul^wUL  at 

the  time,  from  their  brettreB  of  our 
trades,  aa  no  allusion  wm  erer  nade 
to  this  sentiment  until  reeoU  mtrnfm 
had  placed  It  In  a  new  riaw,  "wtl 
until  some  one,  peritap^  of  tlia  iKmT 
i^nta  of  the  newwqperpr—  pd 
recalledittothoputPcremmtnaMiBi 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  thk  addrtW 
pret^  BccuratelT  repteaeBted  tege* 
neral  atate  of  WMmcalfbeHncnWHUt 
that  order  oTtiie  PuWana  r  Hnd  Ae 
particular  trade  eoaoemed  In  'Ok 
address,  bem  aware  of  anj  ei^te- 
Uc  difference  between  toelr  own 
views  In  politic*,  and  A^  of  their 
Invtbten,  generally,  Ae^  wonl^  m- 
bably,  have  abstainied  froniaBr  nQa- 
■lon  to  a  suliject  so  little  coanecled 
witii  their  own  intereab  Or,  ai^ 
pose  them  to  hare  been  nndar  mf 
delusion  in  thla  req>ect,  all  the  attar 
bades,  at  leaat,  were  under  no  de- 
lusion as  to  thdr  own  prindplaa ;  and 
they  would  speedily  uva  apuilfead 
these  heretics,  by  moat  nnweleone 
evidences  of  the  general  displeasure, 
that  their  edmouition  to  the  King  was 
likely  lo  be  as  injurious  to  themselves 
as  it  was  upon  any  view  of  the  rase 
iinculled  for  and  gratuitous^  We  do 
not  see  in  ivhat  way  this  argument 
can  be  eluded  :  had  the  temper  atad 
pciliticfti  enthusiasm  ascnbed  at  pre- 
sent to  the  lower  orders  of  Paris  been 
Senuine — had  they  been  in  any  sense 
le  true  forces  upon  which  Ilic  laip 
ineurreclion  moved,  tiien  tiiey  coultl 
iioi  tiave  been  of  sudden  imd  recent 
growth  i  being  so  profound  and  ra31- 
tB.\— \iCTO^  ttde<.\uate  to  suatftin  So  p^ 
T\Wua  »  WTs\«»,'^>gl  TBM\\Btffc  V>;tiga 
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they  must  have  been  fully  matured 
in  uieir  developement  on  so  very  re- 
cent an  occasion  as  that  of  the  ad- 
dress in  question,  and  would,  there- 
fore, inevitably  have  exploded  in 
some  instant  expression  of  indigna- 
tion applied  to  the  principal  actors 
in  that  ousiness.  As  no  such  explo- 
sion is  on  record,  as  no  traces,  in  tact, 
exist  of  any  murmurs  or  ill-will  on 
that  or  similar  manifestations  of  anti- 
democratic sentiments — ^we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  the  populace 
of  Paris  was  clear  of  all  animosity  or 
jealousy  which  pointed  in  that  direc- 
tion :  a  supposition  which  is  in  the 
fullest  sense  irreconcilable  with  the 
principles  and  the  patriotic  fervour 
now  ascribed  to  them  by  the  triumph- 
ant party,  as  the  sole  solution  of  the 
political  phenomena. 

Perhaps  there  are  many  secrets  of 
this  day  both  in  English  and  French 
politics,  more  especially  in  French, 
which  never  will  be  revealed  in  their 
whole  extent  for  centuries  to  come. 
Memoirs  in  England  and  in  France, 
are  still  appeanng  at  intervals,  of 
an  era  nearly  two  centuries  back, 
which  sometimes  make  exposures  of 
those  days  that  might  cause  the  dry 
bones  to  stir  in  the  very  graves  of 
many  once  formidable  statesmen. 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  late  tre- 
mendous insurrection  at  Paris,  may 
])erhaps  never  be  known.  Yet  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  impeached 
ministers,  unless  they  see  cause  to 
sell  their  secret  exposures  for  the 
price  likely  to  be  onered  by  the  new 
government,  may  throw  much  light 
upon  the  past,  in  the  course  of  their 
own  defence ;  and  the  chance  of  any 
suppression  on  their  part,  in  collu- 
sion with  the  triumphant  faction,  is 
rendered  less  probable  by  the  ob- 
vious difficulty  under  which  so  weak 
a  government  must  find  itself  to  ful- 
jfil  any  engagement  it  might  under- 
take with  the  ex-ministers,  for  saving 
their  lives  and  their  estatesi  Bribes 
short  of  these,  it  may  be  supposed, 
would  hardly  purchase  silence  in  a 
single  instance.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment will  be  placed  in  a  trying  situ- 
ation :  anger,  revenge,  mortification, 
(and  despair,  if  they  should  find  san- 

§ui'nary  counsels  prevalent  amongst 
le  populace,)  may  lead  the  prison- 
efB.tp  threaten  the  fullest  disclo- 
Wi^  ,  These  the  .government,  there 
can  M  no  doubi,  would  dieerfuWy 
purcluuBe  at  any  price  of  conceeAou 


to  men  who  are  in  no  respect  per- 
sonally odious  to  themselves.  Yet 
to  promise  a  pardon  will  be  impos- 
sible ;  thai  must  remain  entirely  with 
the  people.  And, to  wink  at  their 
escape  from  prison  would  be  too 
hazardous  an  eicperiment  on  the  pre- 
sent temper  of^  the  Parisians,  and 
one  which  might  probably  enough 
recoil  on  the  present  government  it- 
self. It  is  not  for  people  in  their 
senses  to  step  between  a  tiger  and 
his  prey. 

However,  with  or  without  the  cir- 
cumstantial disclosures  of  Polignac 
and  Peyronnet,  the  key  is  already  in 
our  hands  to  the  main  outline  of  the 
late  revolution ;  and  the  truth  which 
it  proclaims  is  acknowledged  by  the 
discerning,  and  will  soon  be  gene- 
rally diffused.  The  revolution  is  the 
effort  of  a  conspiracy.  An  organized 
faction  had  entered  on  a  race  with 
the  government— -the  government, 
well  acquainted  with  its  plans,  its 
movements,  and  the  crisis  which  it 
was  preparing,  resolved  to  precipi- 
tate that  crisis,  and  to  bring  on  the 
struggle,  before  the  whole  resources 
of  their  enemy  were  developed. 
Unhappily  the  king  and  his  advi- 
sers were  temptea  to  violate  the 
laws.  Being  as  yet  in  possession  of 
the  powers  of  the  state,  they  found,  in 
the  extremity  of  the  danger,  and  in 
the  utter  contempt  of  law  which  go- 
verned the  counsels  of  their  antago- 
nists, a  justifying  argument  Tor 
wielding  those  powers  in  the  way 
suited  to  grapple  with  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  without  wasting  a  thought 
upon  the  scruples  of  constitutioiMBkl 
purists.  The  question  (it  might  be 
argued  by  a  pimisan  of  the  royal 
cause)  was  one  of  state  casuistry. 
**  All  nations,  those  who  have  been 
the  most  jealous  of  unlimited  and 
irresponsible  power,  the  Romans, 
even,  and  the  English,  have  contem- 
plated the  possible  occurrence  of 
emergencies,  and  have  provided  for 
emergencies,  in  which  not  only  the 
powers  of  the  magistrate  were  to  be 
extended  (an  alteration  only  of  c/e- 
ffree),  but  the  very  constitution,  widi 
all  its  privileges  for  the  benefit  of 
the  subject,  was  to  be  suspended  (an 
alteration  of  spirit  and  kind\  The 
Romans  had  their  dictatorship,  lodg- 
ing thft  TCiQ%\  ^\«<D»i:^   ^Vfek^X^3^^^^>^^C^ 
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cjsed  his  power  without  aay  tubse- 
qu^nt  accountableness.  TheEnglkh 
suspend  their  right  of  Habeas  Cor* 
yus,  the  very  SBgis  of  their  liherties ; 
in  a  case  of  necessity,  subject  thto 
country  to  martial  law ;  ana  put  an 
end  to  the  right  of  meeting  to  expreaa 
grievances,  or  for  any  purpose  what* 
soever :  all  which  are  acts  absolutely 
destructive  of  liberty,  and  surrender 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  to  one 
sole  minister,  who  is  thus  enabled 
to  remove  all  his  opponents  at  pleap 
sure,  and  to  throw  them  for  an  mde- 
finite  period  into  dungeons,  without 
9ver  bringing  tliem  to  trial,  or  shew- 
ing anv  cause  whatever  for  their  ori- 
ginal  detention.  These  tremendous 
powers  have  repeatedly  been  con* 
ceded,  and  upon  no  very  severe  ex- 
amination of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  were  claimed,  to  mi- 
nisters, in  some  instances,  of  haugh- 
tJ  and  imperious  temper.  It  is  true» 
that  they  were  created  in  a  legal 
way.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that,  in  France,  upon  the  late  occa* 
sion,  that  legislative  body,  who  must 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  King 
for  the  creation  of  a  legal  shape  to 
apy  extraordinary  powers  or  oicta- 
torship,  were  themselves  amongst 
the  foremost  of  the  conspirators. 
Powers,  which  were  to  be  exercised 
chiefly  against  themselves,  it  was 
hopeless  that  tliev  would  grant. 
Consequently,  if  the  powers  of  a 
dictatorship  were  necessary  to  save 
France  from  revolution,  as  apparent- 
ly they  were,  it  is  clear  enough  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow- 
ed of  no  otlier  mode  of  creating 
them,  tliau  that  which  was  adc^ted 
by  the  Frencli  government" 

Such  would  be  the  a|M>lojCrv  of  a 
French  advocate  in  a  court  orjustice 
for  the  Ex-ministers.  The  arguments 
of  a  judicial  advocate  are  necessarily 
In  one  extreme,  and  do  not  represent 
the  absolute  truth.  But  it  is  fair  to 
allege  them  as  a  balance  to  the  other 
extreme  on  the  popular  side,  which 
is  all  we  have  yet  heard.  An  Eng- 
lish advocate  for  Polignac  might  shape 
his  apology  thus  (still  supposing  him 
to  speak  as  a  law  pleader)  :— 

"  The  question  admits  of  an  easy 

solution.    Has  the  l^islature  of  a 

country  a  suspending  and  a  dispenr 

wg  powei',  for  extraordinary  condV- 

tioug  of  danger t  over  the  lawa  and 


a«ii?  Aceordiitf  i«  all  tniitfgr 
piwcedmit  of  mb  mm^  wanmimm 
and  sealout  atatea.  la  rnntywrnk^ 
fatti*  Then,  leoMdlfsMppaMtf  Hal 
the  leffidallTe  body  m  wK  ifijlBg. 
mar  the  him  rimi  of  wommmitm 
and  diaponaation  DO  wioUaaitert* 
mialy  by  tho  Kipg^a  oooneDf  !4ni 
Orden  in  Coinusfl.  firrrfirnaiwiiaO 
proviaionally  and  ai  inHrim^  m 
equal  forco  and  autlioii^  wtth  acai 
of  Parliament  r  Doubdoaathiyant 
we  of  thia  oounlry^  in  aono  mnano 
rable  inataneea.  kave  Imik  OME.pettcir. 
both  domeatic  and  fontfgab  enaaad 
by  Orders  in  GomMQi  ao  tha^  wUi 
rerard  to  ui«»  the  Frtneh  Mliilafcf 
will  have  an  aryMMialMModAea  ' 
But  these  Ordeva  of  Cooadl 
afterwards  obliged  toaedc  tMr 
rant  and  confirmation  in  ParllaoMBtf 
Certainly  they  were  i  andllMrteaaVBa 
would,  according  to  ali  feeaaaaUa 
presumption,  have  been  punmad  bf 
the  French  Cabinet  wHfc  ingaid  ii 
their  Orders  in  Gomusili  t^T  llaa 
would  have  been  aukmitted  to  Ika 
French  legialadve  bodf.  B«^  ttaa^ 
that  body  waa  preyimialf  tobavs  laai 
dergone  a  thoroqgfa  rbaty  iailB 
stitution  ?    True  i    the  diipaMii 

gower  was  direeted  in  rianuit  aa 
ad  been  in  ^^^g^fr^j  to  the  peaaa 
or  threatening  parti  e(F  tlia  |ia|Hilar 
functions.    IKiSBrent 


find  difereot  necoaaitiea.  In  b^ 
land,  the  danaer  had  been  from  wjS* 
out  the  wMla  of  PiriiaiiMBli  In 
France,  it  eame  from  within.  Bnft 
there  ia  no  raaaon  nlijlfiannmiHiii 
tion  of  the  repreaenlilive 
the  franchiae  of  tfaefar 
should  not  aa  properly 
subject  of  the  diapeninng 
those  being,  in  Fnnce,  tlia  fionaaa 
which  neutraliaed  the  roval 
ty,  and  were  hurrying  all  thj 
a  revolutionr--as  that,  m  ^ 

general  Kber^  of  the  anljebt 
e  circumacribed,  and  (to 
franldy)  be  held  for  the  timo 
tenureof  aminiater'apieawpn,  Tba 
King  of  Enffland,  in  the  aolaanllr  af 
hia  coronation,  aweara  to  oboanwnil 
the  lawa  of  the  realm,  and  to  naaka^ 
tain  the  privihBgea  of  Ida  peobla.  Yat 
the  very  roremoat  of  these  pMtflnpBn 
is  one  which  Oeoiige  IIL,  eoaaafiai*: 
tioua  aa  ha  waa»  and  even  mii§mn^' 

\)b&^  ^  iiViaX  viS^aai^  \A  ^QMk 
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than  once.  Still  of  the  many  persons 
who  have  attacked  his  policy,  not 
one  has  charged  him  witn  violating 
his  oaths.  The  truth  is,  that  the  very 
possibility  of  a  dispensing  power 
imDlies  the  right  of  a  full  discharge 
ana  absolution  from  all  the  moral 
obligations  which  had  enforced  the 
rights  or  immunities  dispensed  with. 
H^re,  then,  lies  the  error  of  those 
who  view  the  Orders  In  Council  of 
Charles  X.  as  infractions  of  his  oath. 
They  conceive,  and  that  is  the  gene- 
ral supposition,  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  true  view  has  not  hap- 
pened to  have  been  suggested  by 
any  body,  that  the  King  of  France 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  constitution 
as  it  existed  in  the  charter,  and,  by 
his  ordinances,  meditated  its  destruc- 
tion. That  was  not  the  case.  Charles 
X.  was  well  pleased  with  the  consti- 
tution; wished  and  sought  to  pre- 
serve it;  whilst  others — above  all, 
the  legislative  bodv  and  the  public 
press — were  confederated  for  its  de- 
struction. These  enemies  of  the  char- 
ter had  already  made  it  impossible 
for  the  king*s  government  to  proceed. 
No  ministry  that  the  king  could  ap- 
point— ^no  matter  who  they  were — so 
long  as  they  would  not  abet  the  plan 
of  reducing  their  master  into  unre- 
sisting vassalage  to  the  will  of  the  Jar 
cobin  faction,  would  have  command- 
ed the  votes  of  the  House.  That  was 
settled.  It  had  been  resolved,  that 
the  kin^,  and  the  king's  office,  which, 
according  to  its  place  and  functions 
in  the  charter,  was  a  powerful  impe- 
diment to  their  obiects,  should  be 
attacked  through  the  necessities  of 
the  public  service.  Reduced  to  in- 
significance in  this  practical  way,  he 
would  afterwards  nave  been  easily 
compelled  to  create  these  nullities 
by  law,  which  he  had  practically  ex- 
emplified. By  such  steps,  the  bar- 
riers, safeguards,  and  osdances  of 
the  constitution,  were  to  have  been 
removed  in  succession.  The  king, 
however,  nnd  his  council  were  long- 
er-headed people  than  their  enemies 
had  assumed.  They  saw  to  the  end 
of  the  scheme :  and  they  met  it  by 
a  counter-plot  But  how  ?  Not,  as 
has  been  imagined,  by  a  warrant 
for  the  destruction  of  the  charter, 
but  for  its  suspension.  The  ordon^ 
nances  of  July  26  were  mere  acts  of 
Ibe  dlBpennng  power  pro  hac  vice: 
md  if  thejr  were  not  ipeedily  liUL 


aside  after  they  had  redressed  the 
main  evil  just  then  impending— the 
virtual  abolition  of  the  constitution-* 
the  fault  would  have  rested  ^as  orl« 
ginally  it  had  arisen)  with  the  factioii 
of  Jacobins.  One  evil  only  tiiere  was 
in  the  king's  measures — and  thatwtm 
in  their  execution.    The  army  of  Al* 

gers  should  have  been  in  Paris.  It 
a  standing  rule  in  politics,  and  the 
imprudence  is  not  greater  than  the 
cruelty  of  neglecting  it,  that  an  uii* 
popular  step  once  resolved  on  should 
DC  carried  tiirough  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  ^o  make  demon- 
strations of  Btrengtii  that  are  barelf 
sufficient — ^tempts  opposition,  and  In 
a  manner  challenges  the  bloodshed 
that  ensues.'* 

So  much  might  be  said  by  a  reso- 
lute advocate,  taking  the  extreme 
line  of  defence,  for  Charles  X.  and 
his  party.  And  there  is  a  kind  of 
duty  to  listen  even  to  an  extreme 

rlogy,  where  so  much  Is  heard  in 
other  extreme.  For  ourselves^ 
and  to  return  to  our  own  course  of 
argument,  as  to  the  other  side,  as 
we  have  said,  they  are  a  band  of 
conspirators;  and,  for  the  present^ 
of  triumphant  conspirators.  Is  then 
the  new  Orleans  king  a  ringleader 
of  conspirators  ?  Not  so.  tVe  be* 
lieve  him  to  have  been  clear  of  iNm* 
ticipation  in  the  machinations  of  the 
faction  who  have  adopted  him ;  and 
as  much  the  passive  victim  of  their 
momentary  and  prudential  fmTOurf 
as  Charles  X.  was  of  their  abiding 
wrath.  But  in  that  character  he  fi 
the  more  dangerous  to  us.  He  is  just 
the  same  royal  phantom,  the  same 
pageant  king  that  Louis  XVX  was  left 
by  the  constitution  of  1789. 

A  condition  of  things  cannot  Vft 
imagined  for  France  more  certain  to 
uphold  the  succession  of  diange  and 
trouble.  Faction  will  propagate  fiso* 
tion;  conspiracy  will  supplant  conspl* 
racy;  and  Jacobinism,  naving^  even 
more  fully  than  at  the  era  of  1789, 
crushed  with  its  brutal  hoof  the  throne 
and  the  aristocracy,  will  fall  into  In- 
testine  divisions;  the  Reign  of  Terror 
will  again  succeed  under  all  its  sad 
varieties  of  crime;  and  that  will  again 
travel  onward  to  the  inevitable  coq» 
summation  of  a  military  despotism* 

Here  let  us  pause  for  one  mstan^ 
to  weisli  the  condsicX^  ^>aaL  v^J^^'^ 
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den  uf  t)ie  Aatl-Jacobin  serrfce  de- 
volved. We  live  iaan  •ffa.i>f  apoa- 
ttaiea.  The  timea  an  rank  wltli  po- 
litical baaeness. .  Yet  no  oDe  iuBtance 
of  party  treacliery,  which  our  timea 
have  witnesHcd,  has  ao.much  con- 
founded nil  cxpecCaliona  aa  this;  ex- 
cepting the  treacUery  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  none  liaa  raised  bd  much  indig- 
nation, lu  joumaU  that  bate  been 
bankrupt  in  character  for  twenty 
▼ears,  that  adore  the  mob,  and,  affect- 
ing to  lead,  do  in  fact  follow,  with 
their  tortuous  wrigg;le,  the  endleaa 
caprices  of  the  Titntt,  no  man  won- 
dera  at  any  thing,  unlesN  it  were  the 
casual  expresHioD  of  a  juat  sentiment 
without  an  admiaeion  Tee.  But  in  a 
grare  and  honourable  uewepaper, 
arowedlf  set  up  to  maintain  the  an- 
cient Standards  In  church  and  state, 
iudden,  violent,  reckless  perfidr, 
scandalises  and  aJarms  us  tdl.  Faugh  I 
what  a  spectacle !  A  solemn  journial- 
1st,  with  wig  and  spectacles,  sprink- 
ling his  columns  with  Hebrew,  and 
professing  ud usual  reverence  for 
the  sanctities  of  religion,  (which,  aa 
much  as  his  ability,  had  won  him 
mtr  regard,)  at  first  hearing  of  the 
mob  revolution  in  Paris — an  event 


aahes — throws  up  his  heels  like  a 
joung  colt  uf  a  year  old  or  rising 
two,  whinnies,  curvetH,  caprioles  and 
gambols  in  every  expression  of  ridi- 
culoua  joy.  He  should  knvw  that  his 
friends  are  aghast  at  his  folly.  Fie  I 
ravingjournuixt .'  lEit<iTiium,ornian- 
drogom— calenture  is  it  of  tlie  d<^ 
daya,  or  changes  of  the  moon,  that 
h)  one  hour  can  tlius  have  eliaken  so 
firm  a  brain  ?  Wc  hear  it  said  every- 
where— "  No:  it  is  none  of  these; 
it  is  liatred  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. He  Is  to  be  connected  at  any 
price  with  Polignac:  and  that  con~ 
nexionmustbe  improved  into  a  crime. 
But  a  crime  it  could  not  be,  unless 
the  Paris  revolution  were  the  birth 
of  a  glorious  em  for  France."  It 
that,  then,  the  key  to  this  hideous 
scene,  in  which  a  writer  of  ability 
and  honour  exhibits  himself,  cater- 
ing away  in  bacchaualian  frenzy 
I  amongst  tlie  godless  orew  who  are 
I  revcUmg  by  anticipation  over  the 
prostrate  thrones  of  Europe;  and 
not  a  few  are  clamouring  for  re^- 
jrfde  i^    To  hate  the  Duke  of  TyeWi4j- 


Enghad.  ^f^ 

not  Muiss:  but  iB  it  in)poB»ib)e  V> 
kttM  at  k  leM  yrHii  than  that  of  saciied 
prtBdi^es?'  We  sOspect  tl>at  j^ith 
ttatCHUHliaHConcurrediuiptlier,  jn 
■  mommt  of  weakneRu,  and  (^  green 
entfaudaam  at  the  first  arrival  of  the 
French  newa,  die  writer  forgovldm- 
aelf,  or  miatook  the  bearings  of  iKe 


world  was  now  1o  bo  unanimous. 
Two  or  llirec  driys  convinced  him  of 
his  error.  Vine  magiatrales refused 
to  coll  meetings ;  the  aristocracy 
Stood  aloof.  Hiad  his  journal  beat  ^ 
wtek^  one,  he  would  bare  toJmk  % 
different  course.  But  a  doOy  wHtar. 
liaa  tittle  time  for  reflection,'  He  -tm 
committed.  Totbaedllrn'of  aseir** 
paper.  If  he  profesaea  at  oil  to  gndt. 
fai  politics,  there  b  little  omeidBg  for 
repentance— ndn  wonid  Zglloii;  Ihf, 


the  indiscretion  of  a  moment  p3  .^,^. 
«  man  for  ever.    In  tlilt  inafiggn  l(' 
increoaea  the  grotemenM' of  j^  . 
exhibition— thu,  wbiut  BoaihjtjKg, 
obllgea  him  to  malntdn  Ua  tooe  j^  . 
irotty  rapture  at  eadi  allaiitni  b;  m|„t 
new  order  of  ddnga  in  Poiia,  a  nb  , 
of  rage  is  yet  ducoTenble  OD~Ui  . 
features  at  the  raah  baste  whld  ^^fi ., 
betrayed  him  to  auch  a  cause^^aoA  a.fi 
withering  acowl  upon  the  rabble  of.  , 
haaAaa  ruffians,  young  and  olf^  In 
whose  worahlpful  aodety  it  hoi  pla^    t 
ced  him.    Sad  necesdty  of  TioWed    , 
du^,  and  of  a  dngle  Mae  step ! ,  %. 
Robert  Peel,  it  Is  genenlly  beUend* 
would  give  bit  firat-bom  son  tlwt  ||    , 
lethorgyhadheldhimfnunthepvl^   . 
service  for  tltelaat^riiteenmoiitta,.    _ 
This  journalist  would  p«nrliipe  nnj 
the  same  price  to  restore  Umoelc  tq 
that  station  of  unsullied  auttoMfr 
with  the  public  which  he  occig^,', 
in  the  last  week  of  July.    Tb^  V^.,.-  . 
morse  of  a  man  of  honour  and  vAi.  .,  , 
lity,  when  he  will  Buflier  us  to  Buapcft  !,<i 
his  remorse,  commands  oat  pi^  ^fjl      , 
respect.  ,.    .'   '.\ 

Fw  the  preaejit,  however,  ha'^  ,    . 
gnea,  and  ne  does  what  olmt&tBfx  „i.  i 
can  to  fight  up  against  the  aeiiBQ  u   ^\ 
bia  real  utuatum.    He  contnida  for 
the  late  ReToltillon,  (admittbw  at  Oa 
•ame  fime,  tliat  bis  friends  do  nni, 
agree  with  biaa,)  on  the  gnnmd'tU^- 
it  It  in  tiie  onalmy  of  the  BritUi  lU^'  " 
loVuten  'i3L  \«K&4.  and  not  df^ia'"" 
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Lead,  so  litOe  had  they  the  air  of  ha>  this  •  that  it  was  many  timet  witli- 
ving  satisfied  himself-^o  entirely  did  awn  and  dissembled  under  threal- 
they  wear  the  shape  of  showy  refine-  ening  or  unfavourable  circumBtaii* 
mcnts  for  a  college  thesis,  or  a  spe-  ces,  and  as  often  resumed  upon 
cial  pleading,  that  we  have  already  fresh  encouragement  arising.  Now. 
forgot  them.  The  opposition  between  what  is  there  corresponding  to  all 
our  Revolution  and  the  late  French  this  in  the  conduct  of  Charles  X.? 
one,  is  lar^e  and  obvious  in  a  degree  His  orders  in  council  were,  at  any 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  spend  rate,  a  single  act  of  a  single  day,  not 
but  few  words  iu  marking  the  cap!-  a  series.  There  might  be  a  long 
tal  distinctions.  The  raoix  (so  to  series  of  acts  which  expressed  evu 
speak)  of  all  which  can  characterise  intentions  to  the  constitution;  on 
any  revolution  of  state,  lies  in  the  that  we  give  no  opinion;  but  it  is 
kind  of  provocations  offered  on  the  not  alleged  thai  more  than  one  car- 
one  side — the  amount  and  quality  ried  these  intentions  into  execution^ 
of  the  agressions  upon  national  so  as  signally  to  violate  the  charter. 
rights — ana  on  the  other,  in  the  And  it  is  a  possible  view  of  the  case 
mode  of  the  resistance :  by  what  or-  that  this  act  was  merely  provisional ; 
gans,  how  combined,  in  what  alliance  an  act  to  meet  a  desperate  conspiracy ; 
with  each  several  order  of  tlie  state,  not  an  act  destroying  or  abolishing  the 
First,  for  the  provocation :  in  the  case  constitution,  but  an  act  suspending 
of  James  II.  it  was  no  solitary  act,  it,  or  dispensing  with  it  However, 
but  a  long  succession  of  acts  through  let  this  be  waived  as  a  question  which 
a  space  of  five  years.  The  Q«o  is  yet  m6  ./iM/tce ;  two  capital  difier- 
lf^arran/o«,which  placed  all  corpora-  ences  are  still  to  be  found  between 
tions  at  the  king's  mercy — the  sweep-  the  cases  of  James  U,  and  Charles 
ing  Irish  confiscations  and  proscrip-  X.  First,  the  measures  of  Charles 
tions — the  attack  upon  the  English  X.  were  in  the  nature  of  a  retort, 
bishops — the  violent  and  lawless  ex-  In  what  degree  they  were  also  mea- 
pulsion  of  citizens  from  their  free-  sures  of  anticipation  and  counterac- 
holds — the  obtrusion,  vi  et  armis,  of  tion,  is  at  present  less  distinctly 
papist  fellows  and  tutors  upon  a  known.  But  it  is  matter  of  no- 
rrotestant  university — not  one  of  toriety  to  all  the  world,  that,  at 
all  these  enormities  was  held  suf-  any  rate,  they  are  to  be  considered 
ficient  by  Whigs,  as  liberal  as  Bishop  in  the  light  of  a  reply,  or  retalia- 
Burnet,*  to  justify  an  armed  resist-  tion,  to  a  long  series  of  insolent,.coiH 
auce  to  the  sovereign.  It  was  the  tumacious,  and  threatening  behavi- 
collective  series  of  acts  which  in  their  our  from  the  legislative  body.  These 
view  raised  the  true  justification,  as  men  were  resolutely  unerateful,  re- 
arguing on  the  part  of  the  crown  a  fractory  upon  system.  Tneir  opposi* 
settled  plot  for  suppressing  the  reli-  tion,  to  the  king's  government  was 
gious  worship  of  tlie  land,  fenced  not  upon  cause  shewn,  but  uncon- 
equally  by  conscience  and  by  law,  ditional,  predetermined,  and  syste- 
for  establishing  the  popish  suoersti-  matic.  Acts  of  grace  could  not  con- 
tion  in  its  most  idolatrous  ana  into-  ciliate  them :  concessions  could  not 
lerant  form — for  violating  all  the  disarm  them.  They  had  resolved 
titles  to  private  property — for  anni-  that  the  king  should  not  conduct 
hilating  civil  rights — for  abolishing  public  affairs,  but  as  a  tool  surrender- 
Parliament — and,  finally,  for  destroy-  ed  into  their  haiuls.  We  speak  not 
ing  the  fundamental  laws  and  consti-  of  the  ulterior  conspiracy  wnich  they 
tution  of  the  laud.  And  that  this  plot  had  organized  for  precipitating  this 
was  no  casual  or  sudden  thought,  end :  we  stand  upon  the  public  de* 
which  might  be  abandoned  upon  pro-  bates  of  the  French  Chambers,  votes 
per  remonstrances,  is  evident  from  which  are  known  to  all  Europe,  and 


*  Bishop  Burneffi  conduct  was,  however,  timid  and  ccNn|i(r«iiiliinf •     Pknlc  gave  a 
hias  to  Wis  conscience  in  the  langnagv  he  held  to  Lord  Ruseel  in  prisoii.     And  after- 
wards, when  the  Ilerolution  allowed  a  larger  license  to  ^}eo^W%  ^!bw&.^EA9i^  V^  «m<&^ 
not  take  the  full  beoeiit  of  thai  advanla(efe  from  l\k«  uii{oc\um9M  todw^M  ^"^^k^  ^^^^^ 
he  )Myof  hMrmoaUiug  hit  laMsr  langvi^s  wVOk  \\i%\  ^VSm:^\a\a4\iI^  ^vg^  ^ 
rable  aii  oceatioD, 
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inioleAce  which  U  recorded.    Nov 
turn  to  James  II . ;  what  tingle  instance 
of  disrespect  or  hesitating  confidence 
do  the  annals  of  those  times  present  ? 
On  the  contrary, — even  reasonable 
remonstrance  was  forborne ;  as  if  to 
bribe  the  king  back  to  his  duty.  The 
addresses  of  his  subjects  increased 
in  fervour  of  affection  as  his  Majesty 
gave  them  stronger  cause  for  un- 
easiness.    However  unpopular  his 
religion  might  tend  to  make  him, 
he  more  than  compensated  that  draw- 
back by  his  connexion  with  the  na- 
val glory  of  his  age.    He  was  loved 
aa  a  **  bluejacket  king."     IhiUful 
reverence,  affectionate  homage,  met 
him  in  every  quarter;  and  we  are 
told  by   an    eye-witness    of  thoae 
scenes,  that  it  was  customary  to  say, 
upon  any  doubts  arising  of  that  kind, 
which  the  final  issue  too  fatallv  war- 
ranted, '*  No :  we  must  not  doubt  x 
we  have  the'word  of  a  prince,  which 
was  never  broken."    Secondly,  Be 
it  remembered  that  the   measures 
proclaimed  by  the  orehrmances  of 
July  25  were  not  adopted,  at  all 
events,  as  a  direct  end,  and  as  wel- 
come to  the  king  in  and  for  them- 
selves; they  were  resorted  to  as  a 
means,  and  after  other  less  violent 
methods  for  attaining  the  same  end, 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  Without  un- 
dertaking, in  this  place,  to  character- 
ise the  general  spirit  of  Charles  X.'s 
government,  it  is  agreed  even  by  his 
enemies  (in  fact  it  is  theirway  of  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  of  his  conduct) 
that  in  this  last  act,  bv  which  he  so 
much  provoked  his  subjects,  his  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  apply  a  remedy 
to  the  elections,  which  nad  not  turn- 
ed out  as  he  wished.    It  was  done, 
therefore,  as  a  means  for  attaining  an 
end  which  he  would  have  been  con- 
tented (possibly  would  have  pre- 
ferred) to  attain  by  the  regular  course 
of  the  elections,  had  they  happened 
to  fall  out  to  his  wishes.  He  did  not 
seek  to  proclaim  his  arbitrary  power: 
in  reality  it  is  very  possible  (even  his 
enemies  admit)  that  he  would  have 
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prefemd  to  dbtabi  tiia  mmm  adwi- 
tegoi  at  a  mudi  knrcr  «nrtlQii  of 
power.  Bot  the  Ukgal  vitlflBeaa  of 
lames  weraappliodin  a  verydUhrant 
way:  aot miauadjf^  aa  tho  roodiirt 
moans  to  tiie  advaatago  bo  hod  it 
view,  but  immeMait^  aod  diraollj 
for  themselves,  aa  illuatratkNM  of  iIhiI 
arbitrary  and  autocratic  power  wUcli 
James  courtod  for  its  own  aakOb  His 
was  o  genuine  despot  and  tynnl  I  far 
he  was  not  content  to  obtain  tho  onda 
ho  coveted,  unless  he  might  olao  pot 
it  upon  record  tibot  lio  obtaiaod  Hmoi 
by  violence. 

So  far  with  respoet  to  tho  piov»* 
cation  given.  But  now  for  Ite  sfo*- 
\\%f  of  the  reaistanoo  oArodi  iosr 
mfghtjr was  tlio diferaneo I  luBaf* 
laml,  it  oonunencod  and  waa  oaHdn- 
od  upon  an  influence  of  rriirloB.  Ami 
many  persons  liave  doubioa  whi 
tiie  Englirii  Revidution  oror  a 
liave  been  carried  tibrou^,  hod 
the  conviction  been  at  loagA 
red  in  the  minda  of  all  wm  h 
influential  place  in  aoeietr«  aad  in 
tiie  last  year  of  Jamos^a 
sed  powerfully  by  tiio  pulriia  of  Ao 
land,  that  the  altomatiTO  for  tho  m^ 
tional  choice  waa-*o  now  Idng^  or  a 
new  and  idolatroua  wionhip.  Thift 
dilemma  quieted  many  a  scrupulowi 
conscience,  thai  else  wouMT  hs;fo 
fought  for  James  to  tin  death.  In 
Fhmoe,  on  the  other  hand,  at  this  daif, 
such  religion  aa  there  is  with  olAor 
party,  nobodvdouhta  to  bo  oUn^ 
red  on  the  nde  of  the  Idng.*  llio 
notion  opposed  to  him.aro  no  chaai* 

gions  of^  a  purified  and  lolwinod 
lith,  but  the  liboal  acofbra  pi  oB 
religion  wliataoe¥er,aBoouollTbAo«i 
to  the  miserable  cant  wliidi  ta^wo* 
fess,  under  the  name  of  philooopny. 
Such  was  the  main  supportfaig  Ism 
of  the  British  Revolution ;  one  wfeM* 
alas  I  could  now  1m  relied  upon  In  ao 
partof  Europei  faiFVanoelooatof  aU. 
The  other  oifli^ncea  wore  nmioWj 
conspicuous :  In  England,  erer^  or* 
gan  HI  the  social  syatmn  ovory  4lTi^ 
non  and  order  or  peoplo  bnWB|f  a 


*  Most  readers  have  been  taugbt  to  regard  Charles  X.  st  a  poor  vieClm  of 
tion.     And  the  noble  Dnuphinese  hat  been  trmdnetd  in  Um  isme  wag^     A 
UouB  fviith,  however,  ia  batter  than  none  at  aU.     But  aufpaae,  Hwl  iSbtff  Bvo 
luaiiy  under  such  a  seuaa  of  dWlna  ^w«r,  la  ^iha  fraut  fbaoilwiMnti  ef 
BJMn  their  iJlustriona  houaa,  audtbaVt  <ywm  \miML^rttoil  ta>BW>^i » w^%ftaw»L>fc 
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corporate  existence,  or  known  to  the 
conHtitutiou — every    defKwitarj    of 
power,  weal  til,  or  territorial  influ- 
ence, co-operated  cheerfully  to  the 
comiuon  deliverance.    The  House  of 
Commons  did  not,  as  their  first  act, 
attack  the  House  of  Peers  in  their 
fundamental    privileges   and  exist- 
ence ;  botli  concurred  energetically 
in  the  one  sole  redress  which  the 
graciousness  of  Providence  at  that 
time  pointed  out.  Both  Houses  mer- 
ged their  party  dissensions  in  the  ge- 
neral weUai'e.  Whigs  and  Tories  met 
in  the  same  course  of  policy.    The 
church  had  spoken  authentically  from 
the    very   nrst.    Tlie   bishops    had 
stood  tlie  wrath  of  the  king,  and 
had  paid  their  tribute  to  the  com- 
mon   c4)ntribution    in    the    Tower, 
The  lower  clergy  had  refused  to 
read  the  mandates  of  the  court  The 
universities  had  stood  prominentlv 
forward ;  Oxford,  in  particular,  tooK 
the  Hrst  step  in  the  revolution,  by 
the  stout  resistance  of  one  of  her 
colleges.     The    lords-lieutenant   of 
counties,  sheriffs,  and  inferior  magis- 
trates exerted  themselves,  each  in 
his  proper  sphere.   Many  other  pub- 
lic bodies  signalized  their  concur- 
rence in  efforts  appropriate,  by  kind 
and  by  degree,  to  their  peculiar  po- 
sition.   And,  finally,  even  the  army, 
except    where    Papists    had    been 
treacherously   introduced   into  the 
ranks,  testified  their  patriotism,  by 
falliiig  away  from  a  prince  who  had 
not  confined  himself  to  a  single  act 
of  violence,  in  maintenance  ofrighta 
furiously  and  systematically  assail- 
ed ;   but  had  maniacally  proclaim- 
ed, for  tJie  whole  course  of  his  reign, 
that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  both 
life  and  throne,  ratlier  than  one  iota 
of  his  plot  for  denying  that  legal  li- 
berty to  the  consciences  of  his  sub- 
jects, which,  in  defiance  of  all  old 
Kiiglisli  law,  had  been  granted  to  his 
own. 

In  France,  upon  looking  for  the 
parallel  \\\\\v\\  the  English  journalist 
HsHureH  us  of,  we  find  every  feature 
of  the  correspondence  failing.  But 
the  civil  disunion  of  a  great  country 
announces  itself,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, by  two  diflferent  lan- 
guages ;  either  by  that  of  open  and 
triumphant  disi*ord,or,  in  cases  where 
it  hapiieus  that  the  balance  of  the 
eeveral  forcen  is  utterly  overUirowiii 
If/  blgnk  aegktiQim  and  expreMwe 


silence.  The  mob  b  the  power  which 
at  present  lords  it  far  and  widei 
whenever  men  are  conscious  thal^ 
upon  any  offence  offered  to  a  |M)pu- 
lar  idol,  a  tumultuary  force  will  in 
a  few  hours  collect  as  rapidly  as 
thunder-clouds  in  summer,  and  will 
visit  political  offences  upon  the  pro- 
perty and  persons  of  the  obnoxious 
parties,  with  a  power  that  is  be* 
yond  even  the  control  of  armies,-^ 
there  it  is  evident  that  the  mob, 
Uiough  not  always  visibly  dicta- 
ting, are  always  present  potential- 
ly, and  by  the  terror  of  their  in- 
fluence. Nothing  is  free  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Paris  which  is  in  opposition 
to  tlie  popular  will.  The  httle  op- 
position wnich,  in  any  case,  seems  to 
have  been  offered,  is  simply  to  some 
fraction  of  the  people.  Really  un- 
popular sentiments  are  now  uttered 
at  a  risk  which  few  have  the  courage 
to  encounter.  In  reality,  few  can 
stand  in  a  situation  which  imposes 
any  duty  of  that  magnitude  upon 
them.  Hence,  between  the  peril  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  absence  of 
any  adequate  call  of  duty  on  the 
other,  we  have  little  at  this  moment 
of  the  real  voice  of  France,  and  the 
true  sense  of  her  enlightened  citi- 
aens,  as  it  would  be  found  in  their 
private  and  confidential  correspond- 
ence. Yet,  whenever  accident,  or 
necessity,  or  local  security,  ^ives  it 
a  free  utterance,  we  find  nothing  but 
distraction  through  the  land.  The 
House  of  Representatives  acted  but 
as  the  obedient  tool  of  the  mob,  as  a 
formal  organ  for  registering  or  coun^ 
tersigning  tlieir  decrees.  The  House 
of  Peers  did  not  act  at  all ;  but  was 
terrified  and  offended— angrily  pro- 
tested, and  tlien  timidly  assented. 
The  ecclesiastical  body  are  in  uni- 
versal disgust  and  opposition;  the 
bishops  have  either  protested,  as  at 
Orleans,  or  have  retired  from  public 
service,  as  at  Marseilles.  The  prefects, 
(who  may  be  considered  as  corres- 
ponding to  our  lords-lieutenant  of 
counties,)  and  the  inferior  magistral 
cy,  are  evidently  hostile,  in  a  vast  pro- 
portion, to  the  new  order  of  things, 
as  appears  by  the  very  extensive  dis« 
missals  which  have  been  already  re- 
ported. Finally,  the  army  has  not 
iss  in  the  En^llilvl2l«H^\\^wG^^^•^^^ 
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Fntacfl,  sUentlr  admoniahed  them  to  al1beddM,th«FMiwli,A0niliitpa)±4f 

complf  with  the  necewitiei  of  the  1630  hu  bo  ptdnt  of  affiid^  lb.  H^ 

times,  and  the  BUggeationiof  apad-  of  Gmt  BriOdo.    Iw  Inir  ifllwlt^lf, 

ficpolicjr.    In  ihort,  it  appeara  that  »  we  aiBnaedUMiDoadi,Brat(l4|B 

tfae  Revolution  in  France  u  the  work  former  Rovolutlwi  of  Fmtce  fcciawf. 

of  a  party,  and  liaa  befrun  bf  tramp-  All  the  appeerancea,  up  to  Hn  nr^ 

linff  on  the  rights  of  Uioae  who  are  lent  hour,  fidl  in  witii  AU  nor. 

liable  to  anf  autpicion,  from  their  Take  but  one  inatance :  Hm  HboM 

character  or  their  position,  of  view-  of  Repreaenlatlrea  hare  b«eB  qnllB 

Ids  it  with  hostile  eyes.    "Dm  Rero-  8u£Bcleatlr  ewer  in  tbe  aervioo  of 


lution  of  England  waa  tbe  work  of  that  potrer  which  eSectedtU 
the  nation ;  opposed  bf  no  pertr  at  cratic  iEtevoIution,  and  In  ■ 
all  then  known  to  tfae  state;  andle»-     the  aristociMT.    Yet  lo  fnr 


. ,  andle»-  the  aristociMT.  .. 

ving  thecBuseof  Jamesutterirwith-  houae  from  meetlnc  tbe  ctsvh^  of 

out  support,  except  from  his  personal  the  popular  party,  toM  a  Tlolent  cabal 

adherents,  who  professed  no  public  is  now  at  worit  to  tttort  froiD  tka 

principles  of  any  kind,  or  from  those  king  ihdr  apeedydiMriution.  ShoUd 

HODJurlng  blgplfl,  who,  though  con-  that  succeed,  FMoKe  will  diem  iMwe 

demuingthe  king's  conduct,  were  yet  anew  Chamber,  returned  I7  a  nnr 

embarrassed  bv  extravagant  notions  and  extended  uaas  of  dMWn«  aad 

of  a  divine  and  indefeasible  right  in  under  tbe  immediate  exdlamaat  flf 

kings,  paramouDt  to  any  conaidera-  a  revolutionary  fermeat.    The  eM»* 

tions  of  national  welfore.  In  one  sole  posi tion  of  this  body,  conaMeAtttte 

feature  have  the  two  revolutions  any  Urge  infualon  of  oemocraey  lAu 

resemblance,  and  let  (Adf  not  be  over-  it  cannot  fail  to  receiTe  nodw  A« 

looked  :— James  II.  was  ruined  by  new  law  of  election,  wUl 

popish  counsels  falling  in  with  his  the  dangers  of  FrBMC,  w) 

own  popish  bigotry;  and  in  whatever  shall  bqtpen.  But,  at  tUa  pavlklilBr 

degree  it  shall  hereafter  appear  that  moment,  a  change  of  that  ehatactir 

Charles  X.  was  actuated  arfimtive{!/  would  carry  forward  that  pfafloaa 

by  serious  designs  in  the  spirit  of  the  spirit  of  licentious  legisladoiL  TOoa 

late  ordinances,  it  must  be  recollect-  which  all  the  prudent  mea  of  Kria 

ed  that  his  delusions  are  of  the  same  are  sensible  that  it  ia  necenary  lo 

origin:  theunlimitedinfluenceof  the  hang  retarding  weigbla,  with  b&  so- 

Sriesihood,  which  on  other  grounda  celerated  pace.     Coming  at  tUa  cri- 

:  Bufiicientiy  suspected,  can  alone  sis,  a  new  dectltm  would  enniio 

expldn  a  policy  (supposing  that  it  the  return  of  a  House  reMiiibfti^ 

shall  appear  to  have  been  ajinaf  one)  in  Ita  ferocity  and  its  deetn^iog  a^ 

BO  exceedingly  incompatible  with  the  tirities,  the  old  C<mveBtioB:  ukfbi^ 

Kneral  temper  of  the  afe.    It  is  a  tunately  at  some  period,  toaaer  or 

own  fact,  tliat  the  Romish  priests,  later,  it  mutt  come.  Heaotinie,«^a^ 

still  adhering  to  the  literature  of  a  ever  may  be  tlie  isiue  of  that  qnea- 

past  era,  expurgated  for  their  private  tion,  cluba  are  fonninK  of  tha  nqat 

use — reading  no  journals  that  would  alarming  character,  and  placwda  na 

set  them  on  the  level  of  the  times  to  issued  in  a  temper  altogether  isMn- 

which  they  belong,  and  associating  dUry.    That  which  is  aaciilwd  to  • 

chiefly  with  their  own  order,  or  with  society  calledAl«  Fru»dt  tfAe.Plao. 

any  other  onlv  in  the  character  of  pie,  (published  in  the  LondoB  jour^ 

confessors  and  teachers,  are  super-  nids  of  September  17  and  iM^Midn 

annuated  in  their  political  creed,  and  the  language  of  pure  Jacoblniod  fe- 

the  spirit  of  their  political  calcula-  natidsm  as  powerfully  aa  "Vyifn 

tions,  to  an  extent  which  would  not  which  appeared  between  170)  mS 

be  credible  on  a  less  exclusive  edu-  1794. 
cation.  Meaning  to  be  the  guardians        Bi 

and  buttresses  of  thrones,  yet,  of  or  e ,  _  ,  .— 

necessity  for  their  own  preservation,  formidable  a  cliiu-actcr,  Uiat  uo  difr! 

cherishing  darkness,  and  wilfully  se-  creUon  in  the  legi>ilati(  e  body — na 

parating  themselves  from  tlieir  ase,  forbearance  in  the  people,  or  ( yvliieh. 

tbey  have  ruined  two  dy&aallea  ttte  \a  «)&\\  mjom  un^tubnhlc)  in  iha  pr- 

moat  splendid  in  the  world.  na*  <A  *0m  w»^  otaM  ^1  .nor   - 

IV'irl.  •■.> i.:.^!. .1 r a "..«..        -J.     .  ■  a. -_   — A— ._  rf:".» 
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his  functioQB  in  the  consUtution ; 
this  id  the  first  evil:  and  the  second 
is,  that  the  anny  is  annihilated  as  the 
creature  of  public  authority.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  point 
df  real  power  the  new  King  of  the 
French  nas  the  advantage  over  his 
unhappy  predecessor,  Louis  XVL,  In 
that  most  slippery  of  stations^the 
throne  of  a  republic  In  one  point» 
he  is  clearly  below  him — Louis 
did  not  owe  his  elevation  to  the 
people :  them  he  had  to  thank  only 
for  the  limitations  of  his  office.  But 
tlie  present  King,  being  so  memor- 
8^Iy  the  creature  of  one  mob,  for  any 
right  that  he  can  plead,  may  be  laid 
aside  at  the  pleasure  of  another.  And 
as  to  power,  separated  from  right,  if, 
in  the  present  temper  of  France,  he 
could  venture  upon  an  appeal  of  that 
kind,  without  an  anstocracy  to 
create  a  system  of  influence  in  hfa 
behalf,  wiuout  an  army  to  enforce 
his  authority,  what  could  he  eflfect  ? 
He  remains,  what  no  doubt  fulfib 
the  utmost  intentions  of  his  conatf- 
tuents,  a  royal  shadow — a  state  phan- 
tom, interfering  by  no  chance  with 
the  reversionary  hopes  (as  they  will 
gradually  evolve)  ofrepublicanism— * 
and,  for  the  present,  a  propitiation 
to  the  potentates  of  Europe,  by  which 
some  of  them  at  least  will  be  duped. 
As  to  the  army,  it  is  singular  to  ob- 
serve with  how  much  blind  exact- 
ness every  thing  has  obeyed  the  pre- 
cedent of  1789,  in  the  relations  of 
tills  great  body  to  the  state,  and  alio 
in  the  internal  relations  of  its  own 
members.  We  have  recently  heard 
of  the  private  soldiers  in  French  re- 
giments cashiering  their  officers,  and 
electing  new  ones.  In  1790,  Mr 
Burke  complained  that "  the  princi- 
ple of  obe^ence**  had  been  destroyed 
^*  in  the  great  essential  critical  fink 
between  the  officer  and  the  soldier.'* 
And  how  ?  Was  it  that  any  change 
in  the  military  code  expressly  avt- 
thorized  such  perilous  noveltiea? 
Not  exactly  so,  (though,  in  fact,  some 
proposition  of  that  nature  was  at  one 
time  favourably  entertained  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly,)  but  practices 
like  these  followed  constructively 
upon  the  general  doctrines  of  tiie 
day.  "*  The  soldier,"  said  Burke, 
(MeflectioMonthelUvoluHon,^,^!^) 
"  is  told — ^he  is  a  citizen,  and  has  tbe 
rUfat^  of  man  and  cltlsen.  Theii^ 
oftthui^,  he  is  tcfid,  is  to  bcf  hit  awn 


governor,  and  to  be  ruled  only  by 
iiose  to  whom  he  delegates  that 
selfHBfovemiment  It  is  very  natural 
he  should  think  that  he  ouffht,  most 
of  aU>  to  have  his  choice  where  he  is 
to  yield  the  greatest  degree  of  ol>t- 
dience.     He  wUI,  therefore,  in  all 

grobabllity,  systematically  do  what 
edoes  at  present  occasionally;  thtt 
is,  he  will  exercise  at  least  a  negatlfv 
in  the  choice  of  his  officer.  At  pre* 
sent  the  officers  are  known  at  best  to 
be  only  permissive,  and  on  their  good 
behaviour^  In  fact,  there  have  been 
many  Instances  in  which  they  have 
been  cashiered  by  their  corps.'*  But 
were  It  otherwise — liad  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  army  remained 
unaffected  by  the  contagion  of  de- 
mocracy, still  the  external  relations 
of  the  soldier  to  the  state  are  vitiated. 
The  same  great  political  philosopher, 
to  whom  every  Dody  must  feel  their 
reverence  revived  in  these  times,  if 
It  were  only  for  the  prophetic  se- 
ffaclty  witii  which,  so  early  as  In  1 790, 
he  pointed  out  the  inevitable  ter- 
mination of  this  martial  anarchy  in 
the  rise  of  **  some  popular  general,** 
who  should  make  himself  **  tbe 
master  of  the  whole  republic,"  insist- 
ed at  that  time  upon  the  unusual  oe* 
cessity  which  had  arisen  to  the  dvil 
power  for  the  service  of  an  army  In 
supportinff  its  authority.  And  why  ? 
Because  we  doctrines  then  promid- 
gated,  certainly  not  more  so  than  tX 
this  moment,  liad  **  industriously  de- 
stroyed all  the  prejudices  and  o^ 
nions,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  tpe 
Instinct8,whichsuppo]tgovemmentft'* 
In  this  extinction  of  moral  force,  no 
substitute  remained  but  the  phyrical 
force  of  armiea.  Yet  again,  by  a 
perverse  necessity  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, the  govemiitf  power  of  Fnmee 
had  cornq>ted  this  instrument  'fa 
those  days :  and  that  through  a  doe- 
trine  circulated  with  much  less  em- 
phasis than  at  present  **  You  must 
rule,'*  said  Butko,  **  by  an  army ;  and 
you  have  infused  into  that  army 
principles,  which,  after  a  tUne,  must 
disable  tou  in  the  use  you  resolve  to 
makiB  or  it  The  king  is  to  call  ont 
troops  to  act  against  his  people, 
when  the  world  hM  been  told,aQd  the 
assertion  Is  9tlll  ringing  in  our  ears^ 
that  troops  ought  not  to  fix^  ^ 
citlzenal*  ^ 
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war;  they  eould  bwre  beaa  rwi     tww^  Ae  k fai  •  inonil  imiiMHi  rif 
died  bjT  no  other.    It  b  «  preifiA*    eaarttad  la  tibct  mnr  oaly  will  dM 


ing  notion,  and  in  fact  it  has  tandad    find  k  pMrfUftki  i»-bnrttolMr  bow 
unduly  to  depreciate  the  authority    drlc  aoUkcy  ipl»  Ikifc  old  aad  faih 


of  Mr  Burke  and  of  Mr  Pitt^  that  the  dinenaable  relatkaa  i»lhMi| 
French  republic  was  in  fact  forced  Waryindeedyknofwpoiii^ 
into  the  developementof  her  strength  other  jmanday  growing,  lio«^«,v- 
by  the  menaces  and  the  assaults  of  immediBtely  from  the  nnai  aM 
her  royid  enemies;  that  the  mere  someof  themareaoGhaaiiiayalinoot 
necessities  of  self-defence  gradually  compel  Engknd,  howerer  crippled 
drew  her  forward  into  her  tremen-  by  ker  finaadal  conditioiL*  to  more 
dous  system  of  aggression.  But  this,  in  that  direction  according  to  tibe 
though  wearing  a  show  of  truth  as  poor  ability  that  remains  to  hor. 
to  the  letter,  is  false  substantially,  aheis  boondbytreatytotfaeNoAeiw 
For,  not  to  mention  the  previous  ag>  landa ;  she  pmd,  and  with  a  pfo* 
gression  of  her  re?olutionary  over-  fusion  wholly  uncalled  for;  tho  cost 
tures  and  solicitations,  that  diplo«  iif  niiUliHsliliip  thribiiiihii  iiiiliiSMML 
macy  of  sedition  and  revolt  which  Even  the  Dofce  of  WelHogton,  ifdl* 
she  maintained  in  all  countries,  it  is  cnlously  as  he  has  neglected  our  fo- 
eertain  that  the  intrinsic  evils  in  the  reign  policy,  understands  Ifteirviloei 
composition  of  her  army,  and  its  real  for  he  has  received,  we  bcdleveb  s 
inefliciency  for  any  of  the  applica-  considerable  sun  for  express  toon 
tions  by  which  the  shattered  autho-  of  inspection,  to  provide  against  jttnr 
rity  of  government  sought  to  supply  diance  of  their  being  nemeled.  Bk 
its  own  weakness,  admitted  of  no  cannot  lode  on  with  uidimreiies^  dad 
cure  but  b^  plunging  it  into  active  suifor  the  present  monstrous  ntoltt- 
service  apimst  a  real  enemy.  A  sol-  tion  in  Brussels,  Liege,  Louvaita,  ftc 
dier,  nertectly  inefficient  in  his  pro-*  to  take  Its  course.  Nor,  If  he  shoidd 
per  character,  might  be  fatally  effi-  fail  In  his  duty,  will  die  marriago 
cient  as  an  armed  citizen  supporting  ties  of  Russk  and  Prussk  solfer  Umbb 
the  sedition  of  the  burgher  by  his  to  be  quiescent  Brides,  that  ttk 
own  insubordination.  The  same  evil  revolution,  under  the  most  paerik 
recurring  in  these  times,  and  from  mimicry  c^  that  in  Faris^  k  really 
the  very  same  cause,  can  be  met  only  without  a  pretext :  grkvancea  there 
by  the  same  remedy.  War,  how-  were  none;  and  when  adced  what 
ever,  if  it  is  in  her  own  choice  to  they  wanted  at  the  first  ontbreak  of 
evade  it,  doubtless  France  will  de-  the  tumults,  the  dtkens,tiirown  end- ' 
cline  at  tills  moment;  because,  under  denly  upon  a  perplexing  queatlop^ 
the  circumstances  of  her  present  po-  as  yet  nneonsiOOTed  aba  *  prensk 
sition,  any  war  would  assume  a  cna^  tore,"  replied,  after  a  long  pauae^i' 
racter  which  would  be  likdy  to  at-  '^  Juiiice  P*  as  thoujrii  any  special  aei 
tract  a  general  alliance  of  crowned  of  oppression  couul  have  wanted  s* 
heads;  it  would  be  too  obviously  a  special  name.  The  simple  tmth  k^ 
struggle  between  Jacobinism  and  the  that,  being  Papists,  whilst  the  seven 
thrones  of  Christendom.  France,  United  Irovinces  happened  to'  be 
therefore,  will  wait,  if  she  is  permit-  Protestants,  the  universsl  dktiaetioii. 
ted,  until  the  critical  era  is  past  over  which  holds  between  the  refoniaed 
for  giving  a  character  to  the  war  so  churches  and  the  idolatrous  chansh 
dangerous  to  her  views;  she  will  of  Rome, is  conspicuously  fllastrated 
seek  for  a  quarrel  upon  other  grounds,  in  this  case.  The  Dutch  are  thriving 
such  as  will  permit  her  to  pick  her  and  enterprising— the  Bel^ma' re- 
enemy.  But  the  state  of  a  bellige-  trograde ;  the  Dutch  enlightened^^ 
rent,  as  soon  as  she  can  attain  it  the  Belgians  bigoted  and  Ignoraiit. 
upon  a  colour  of  less  ominous  pre-  Hence  we  impwtlality  of  the  Coiol^ ' 

*  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  though  BrgalDg,  some  weeks  kwlt,  ^Ul 
consldenhle  ingenuity,  for  the  prolNibillty  of  war,  yet  foiYeta  himtelf  so  Ihr  m  to  m^^ 
'*  It  Is  inferred  naturally  enough  that  the  Powcrt  of  the  Continent  esnnot  go  ts  War 
vrhile  the  pur^se-strings  of  England  wtt  doMi.*     "tt^A  ^>a  \flM«<]^\ieiMM  tk«t  H  liT' 

impoealble.  !■  munmrtLnnntttmA  •  i^IvmAv  In  ^Im  ^A  mil  ITI^  TIT  TfimiiriiTfllTllffl  Tdtfliitfi?"" 
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which  confessedly  had  no  prejudice 
to  Uie  Belgians,  and  was  open  to  any 
merit  they  could  hring  forward,  did 
hut  the  more  conspicuously  proclaim 
the  Dutch  superiority.  Real  injustice 
would  secretly  luive  delighted  the 
Belgians,  siftce,  in  that  case,  they 
might  have  cluu^ed  upon  the  hostility 
of  the  government  what,  as  things 
are,  too  flagrantly  expresses  the  low 
condition  of  Belgic  intellect ;  a  con- 
dition wliich  is  entirely  due  to  Po- 
pery. 

The  many  other  disturbances  in 
Germany,  which  last  month  we 
pointed  out  as  inevitable — those,  for 
example,  in  the  Prussian  city  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  territory  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  of 
Brunswick,  and,  above  all,  in  various 
cities  of  Saxony — will  excite  a  fear* 
ful  sympathy  in  the  Cabinets  of  Ber* 
liA  and  Vienna.  And  if,  in  any  of 
these  instanceH,  especially  on  behalf 
of  Belgium,  the  vanity  of  France 
should  for  one  moment  seduce  her 
from  her  commanding  interest  of 
neutrality — such  a  movement  would 
infallibly  determine  all  the  power- 
ful courts  of  the  Continent  to  active 
hostilities.  The  state  of  Piedmont 
will  immediately  call  down  an  over- 
whelming Austrian  force  into  the 
Nortli  of  Italy.  And,  in  that  posi- 
tion, a  trifle  may  light  up  war  with 
France,  whose  powerful  motives  to 
peace  may  easily  give  way  to  the 
irritability  of  rc])ubTicanism,  and  the 
vivacity  of  the  national  tempera- 
ment. 

For  England,  if  it  were  otherwise 
possible  by  her  finances,  and  accept- 
able to  her  Cabinet,  war  would  at  this 
time,  we  are  satisfied,  be  resolutely 
negatived  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 
What  is  shewy  and  flattering  in  the 
condition  of  France  is  obvious  to 
the  popular  feeling ;  what  is  mena- 
cing, and  points  with  terrific  solemn- 
ity to  ourselves  and  the  disease  in 
our  vitals,  is  a  little  in  the  rear,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  notice  of  the  in- 
considerate. Never  yet  was  any  na- 
tion in  the  condition  of  England; 
her  whole  constitution  of  political 
power,  as  it  exiMtw  both  in  church 
and  state,  being  the  object  of  pro- 
found hatred  from  all  classes  below 
the  gentry,  and  of  long — earnest — 
and  systematic  hostility  from  the 
press.  Even  against  British  property 
w  various  modes,  thor^  exists  aa  or* 


ganized  conspiracy— -against  the  po« 
perty  of  the  West  Indians — against 
the  property  of  the  fundholders,  and, 
finailyi  against  tlie  property  of  the 
church,  but  above  u^  toe  great  and 
paramount  conspiracy  lies  against  the 
guvrdian  of  all  our  property  and 
rights — the  aristocracy  of  the  land— • 
the  accumulation  of  landed  property 
upon  which  that  order  is  built,  and 
the  primal  safeguard  both  of  the  pro- 
perty and  the  order — the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture.   So  long  as  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  church  subsist,  so  long 
England  will  retain  her  place  amongst 
nations.    But  if  a  breach  is  made  in 
either,  upon  those  principles  of  wick- 
•ed  and  desolating  spoliation,  which 
are  now  listened  to  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  and  by  a  far  different 
class  from  that  which  would  have  lent 
them  any  countenance  thirty  years 
ago,  all  is  lost ;  and  we  are  thence* 
forth  at  the  mercy  of  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  a  frenzy  of  democracy, 
more  powerful,  if  once  unchained,  in 
this  country  even  than  in  France.  If 
the  indirect  influence  of  the  aristo- 
cracy upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  means  of  the  close  boroughs, 
were  once  destroyed,  the  one  sole 
equipoise  is  gone  by  which  at  present 
we  make  head  against  the  democratic 
forces  of  the  great  commercial  dis- 
tricts.   Left  to  themselves,  the  ma- 
nufacturing body  and  half-educated 
tradesmen  would  act,  all  England 
through,  as  Yorkshire  has  lately  act* 
ed,  in  one  conspicuous  instance.  Yet, 
with  these  tendencies  in  the  people, 
who  are  every  day  rising  in  that  fialf 
knowledge  which  is  of  no  avail,  ex- 
cept for  evil,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
that  the  weak  Cabinets  we  have  lately 
seen, are  more  and  more  co-operating* 
It  is  now  rumoured,  that  reforms 
in  Parliament,  of  a  character  which, 
if  they  do  not  even  greatly  strength- 
en the  popular  cause,  will  cx)unte- 
nancc  the  worst  plans  of  that  kind, 
ai'e  likely  to  be  proposed  in  the  next 
Session  by  the  ministers  themselves. 
This  cannot  surprise  us :  since  we 
know  already,  by  the  Catholic  Bill, 
that  no  sacrifices  of  the  Constitution 
would  be  scrupled  if  they  gave  one 
chance  more  for  any  personal  ob- 
ject.   Tliese  ministers  will  not,  per- 
haps, long  afliict  us.    But  it  U  o.  «a& 
considexciVioTL  lot  \\%  ^J\^  '^\^^.  >«S2^ 
every  leoaow  \ft  wsxSKcvwXfc  '5.  '^^^ 
long  rnVftoiWi,  wA  ^Vxsx^^  ^^^ 
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naturtllf  full  of  faction  and  clianoie,  which  It  would  reqiilK  itmiMh! 
coinciding  also,  too  probably,  witli  eMoy  to  uufidd,  but  cliioHy  ^.^m 
times  of  ^neral  confuiion  for  Eu-  syetemB^c  assaults  of  tlie  UMtr^^ 
rope, — we  have  no  man  now  before  litan  i>reas,)lhat  uvdvr  liail  liaca  <^n^ 
the  public,  who  is  pointed  out  by  hia      tiDuslly  lo^iii);  irround;  and  «  bAtIf 


of  nialiguaut  jncnbioiain  had  bem  at- 
tcacted  to  every  MspectuiAtr  which 
it  connects  itcelf  willi  ik^  public 
service.  And  now,  wh<>n  Dikny  cban- 
uets  of  coram unication  have  been 
opened,  and  a  regular  cunneuon  aiul 
HympAtiiy  proclaimed  for  the  first 
time  witli  a  great  rouulry  which  glo- 
ries ill  having  destroyed  the  few  mid 
weak  influences  of  her  aristocracy  that 
yet  survived,  there  is  every  rhauce 
that  a  continued  irritation  will  be  sup- 
plied to  our  worst  political  infirmi- 
ty. We  of  tills  journal  love  liberty 
with  truth  and  simplicity ;  and  had 
we  seeu  any  prospect  of  Herrice  to 
that  sreat  cause  lu  the  Prendi  Re- 
volution, we  should  have  beeu  among 
the  first  to  hail  it  with  gratitude. 
But  in  the  deitructioo  of  Qioae  ttul- 


rank,  and  .    . 

mandlng  powers,  as  a  niiDlBt«r  match- 
ed wiUi  the  times. 

All  the  evils  whicli  beset  us  aro 
aggravated  by  the  closcneHs  of  our 
present  connexion  with  France,  and 
the  irreligious  character  of  tlie  age. 
In  tlie  former  revolution,  there  was 
nothing  in  this  country  which  lent 
force  to  the  contagion  of  its  evil,  and 
we  were  soon  separated  from  its 
communion  by  war.  At  prescut,  war 
is  for  us  almost  iinuosxihle,  aud  the 
temper  and  principles  of  the  country 
■re  dau^erously  altered.  Perhaps 
England  la  not  more  immoral  than  in 
179U.-  but  politically  it  is  brought 
much  nearer  to  the  temper  of  pre- 
sumptuous revolution ;  and  the  reli- 
gious principles  and  tlio  religious     __  , 

heart  of  the  country  are  sapped,  in  a     warks  which  stand  between  ua  all 
degreewhlcbrendersitprobablethat     and  democratic  frensy,  we  bmw  no 

e  shall  be  delivered  up  to  a  spirit     ground  for    coogratulati' 


of  eminent  delusion,  until  rrei 
lamilies  and  national  huminatii 
us  for  being  reclaimed.  Lord  Wilton, 
U  tlio  late  Manchester  dinner,  rea- 
sonably complained  of  the  hatred 
which  prevails  to  the  aristocracy.  It 
is   through    that    iguartcr    that   the 


French  Revolul 


pMty.  In  every  quarter  of  the  lii»- 
rizon  we  descry  little  else  than  douds 
and  storm ;  we  see  the  certainty  of 
troubled  times,  and  infinite  coufu- 
sions;  manifold  strife  aud  disunion, 
with  little  final  gain ;  and  a  long 
I  of  national  chastise  raent«  and 


iappeartohave     humiliations  too  probably  g 
searching  wound,     both  to  the  Frenrii  and  to  oiirsein 


tviously  to  that  event,  (by  causes 


It  is  stated  in  the  note,  p.  548  of  our  last  Nuralier,  that  the  "  D.  de  Berri 
left  two  children,  the  eldest  a  son."  We  find,  however,  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take, and  that  the  eldest  was  a  daughter— Mademoiselle ;  tlie  youuger  whs 
the  D.  de  Bourdeau*,  a  poithumovt  child,  and  of  course  the  yaimgest. 
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POLITICAL  ANTICIPATIONS. 


Sir  William  Tbmplb,  a  brilliaDt 
diplonuitiBtk  and  practioi]!  jr  acquaint- 
ed  with  his  own  age,  expressed,  upon 
one  occasion,  his  sense  of  the  import- 
ance which  belonged  to  a  particular 
year  hy  a  striking  figure : — tranrfer- 
ring  to  time  an  attribute  of  space,  he 
described  that  year  as  the  summit  of 
a  physical*  elevation,  from  which  the 
many  currents  took  their  rfse  that 
afterwards  were  likely  to  swell  into 
mighty  rivers,  and  from  which,  there- 
fore, the  entire  prospect  of  many 
generations  to  come  could,  in  some 
sense,  be  commanded.  We  ourselves 
are  in  such  a  year.  This,  if  any  ever 
was,  is  a  year  of  boundless  change 
and  preparation  for  change,  in  which 
every  crown  has  waned,  and  a  sha* 
dow  of  coming  evil  has  settled  upon 
all  thrones.  At  one  time  we  nad 
resolved  to  keep  a  journal,  restor- 
ing the  different  districts  of  Europe 
according  to  the  order  of  succession 
in  which  the  political  storm  swept 
over  them,  and  noticing  the  most 
striking  forms  which  it  assumed,  and 
the  stages  through  which  it  travelled. 
This  has  now  ceased  to  be  possible; 
attention  could  not  be  commanded  to 
the  long  catalogue  of  convulsions  and 
insurrectionary  movements.  The 
question  is  no  longer — which  are  the 
lands  that  have  yielded  to  the  conta- 
gion of  the  times;  but  where— in 
what  secret  coiner  of  Europe,  are 
those  which  have  resisted  it?  Chris- 
tendom, from  north  to  south— east 
and  west — is  now  mastered  by  the 
frensy  of  revolution :  some  countries 
are  reaping  the  perfect  harvest  of 
ancient  Jacobinical  training:  some 
have  been  manured  plentifulivfor  up- 
proachi^  opportmuties  by  tneemla- 
mries  of  secret  societies,  in  many  li^ 
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stances,  in  all  by  immediate  sympathf 
with  the  prosperous  insurrections  m 
neighbouring  states:  the  press,  every- 
where expanding  into  a  more  tra^ 
mendous  organuEation,  and  being 
everywhere  governed  chiefly  by  the 
aspiring  and  the  needy,  co-operalea 
with  ferocious  energy :  the  pretHae 
of  regular  armies,  under  merdral 
commanders,  in  conflict  with  grei& 
cities,  is  finally  dissolved :  with  the 
forms  of  Titans,  riung  up  from  the 
earth  against  the  potentates  of  the 
civilizea  world,  their  ancient  wea- 
pons are  slipping  from  their  falter- 
ing grasp :  old  things  are  passed 
away,  and  the  spirit  of  desolating 
change  is  unchained  through  every 
Christian  land— never  more  to  be 
sealed  up  in  slumber  and  repose,  un- 
til, after  infinite  havoc,  mere  exhaus- 
tion shall  have  performed  the  woric 
of  civil  prudence,  or  strong  military 
despotisms  shall  have  again  lodcea 
up  tiie  tumultuous  agitauons  of  the 
capital  cities  throughout  Europe  into 
tiie  silence  of  universal  prisons. 

It  is  not  true  that  men  are  dinpoeed 
to  exa^erate  the  importance  of  tiieir 
own  times.  Their  tendency  is  In  the 
other  direction,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  they  undervalue  the  great 
men  who  are  contemporary  with 
themselves,  and  owe  nothing  to  the 
elevating  power  of  abstraction  which 
belongs  to  remote  distance.  We  fed, 
upon  many  grounds,  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  ascnbing  to  this  present  year 
the  dignity  of  an  era  far  more  im- 
portant even  than  that  of  178a  That 
was  but  the  beginning  of  woes.  A 
few  words  of  explamOion  on  tUs 
point  will  serve  also  to  Mt^aa^  ^t^K^*^ 


730  PolUieal  Ataklpatiwe. 

were  otherwise  friendly  to  our  views,     rejuly ;  liot  tlie 
]iave  taxmi  us  wilh  injuwiee   to  Mr 
Pitt,  ill   till-  Htrii'tures  we  baxardetl 
upon  liifl  policy  at  the  epoch  of  1703, 


i>  fiupposo  that 
perhaps  he  was  too  Beverp  in  the 
measure*  which  he  took  for  stru^- 
tigtlii^  with  jacobininm,  and  vigorous 
beyond  tlie  occattion.  In  this  wo  may 
bftTe  been  wrona ;  but  let  tlie  extent 
of  our  objection  be  fully  understood : 

— Mr  Pitt's  policy,  aa  the  appropriate  _ 

InBtninient  for  dealing  witA  the  jac»>    hftTeimporeriuhedallEurope.  lodiis 


[New. 

oil  wUflot  ibm  jm- 
pued  to  reeeive  tlK-iu.  l4o>r,iB  ibm, 
all  this  in  chmigHdt  I'iurope  ■■  oTfiT- 
shadowed,  u  by  some  great  Hercy- 
nian  forest,  with  a  raulc  jsrowtk  of 
anti-sucial  daHireR  and  diaorgtulixiiis 
principleb.  Fort;  ycara  tiave  been 
Hifficient  to  prepare  ibe  Btinda  of  tli» 
poor  and  Illiterate  for  cheerful  co- 
operntion  with  any  mode  of  civil 
revolution.  The  wars  which  grew 
~'t  of  the  iirgl  FreJich  revolution. 


binical  mania,  we  approve 


It  is  with 

called  for  it  that,  ivilli  t|ie  liesitation 
due  to  BO  great  a  man,  we  lind  our- 
selves compelled  to  diMenU  Viewed 
nimply  in  and  fur  ilflelf,  the  power  of 
jacobinism  was  an  awful  one  during 
and  after  the  rei^n  of  terror  iu  France. 
But,  if  we  turned  our  eyea  to  the 
temper  and  preparation  of  the  reri- 
pients  throu){hout  Europe,  it  waenof 
swful.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  a  native 
jacobinism  lurkin|ir  in  all  liuman 
heartH.^B  hatred,  in  the  aiutract,  to 
auLliority  seateci  in  weak  human  ad- 
mi  iiiatrBlors,  and  a  wifih  to  Bee  tiie 
distinctions  of  merit,  orif(inally  crc- 
Kted  by  nature,  aiipplanting  those 
which  are  created  by  law  and  arhi- 
"trary  institutions.  Tliis  jacobinism 
has  manifested  itself  lai^ely  on  many 
great  uccasiotis  of  moaern  history; 
in  tlie  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade  and 
-BBlI,in  the  Jacquerie,  in  iJie  ferocious 
tumults  of  the  German  peasantry  at 
the  period  of  the  {terormalion,in  the 
Enelisli  Levellers  of  the  age  of  Crom- 
well, &c.  &C.;  and  at  no  era  could 
St  have  lieen  appealed  to  wholly  with- 
out effect.  So  far,  therefore,  the  ja- 
cobins of  1793  had  an  inert  ally  hi 
the  heart  of  poor  men  of  every  na- 
tion. But  at  that  time  it  hod  not 
been  extensively  excited  or  cultiva- 
ted, nor  for  any  lone  period :  and 


-sery  many  It  h 


<  lietd  u 


neutrality  by  npjHwIte  prejudi 
uicient  ^rowtii.amlln  somehy  moral 
or  relieiuus  principles.  Ei-en  where 
these  had  no  influence,  prudential 

'  (mes  supplied  their  place,  by  suf  gest- 
It^  to  each  individual,  that,  without 

-difltinguished  personal  merit,  lie  bad 
little  chance  of  benefiting  much  !>}- 
B  revolution,  and  that  triifi  bucIi  dis- 

ibrac  /cflsf  an  equal  success  iupavh* 
■"'taueiumced  by  (fa«  eslitiiigtMU*! 


eouatry,  above  all,  the  leg«cy  which 
tliese  >vars  bequeathed  to  us  now 
presses  wilh  audi  overl>earin^  weight 

the  meanest,  poorest,  huinbl(r»t<-iB 
Bware,notwithstanding die  very uimU 
proportion  in  wliicJi  the  working 
classes  do  really  contribute  U  tiio  re- 
venue, that  the  abolition  of  tbe  nstliMi- 
al  debt,  or  even  the  reduction  of  the 
intei'est  upon  It  by  one  half,  would 
instantaneously  improvehiii  condition 
by  lightening  esseutially  tliu  hurtloB 
upon  ilioae  abovu  liiai.  Hero  than, 
ittiiere  were  no  otlief,  ia  a  dWintte 
tempiAtion  to  innovating  .wJieMoa, » 
iMunty  upon  insurrectioD,  which  ciitt- 
not  he  gainsaid  by  tile  wiaeet  and 
most  moderate  amonc  us.  Aad  for 
the  ten  thousand  citunerical  booM 
held  uut  by  the  jnc-ohinical  t^mpten^ 
if  lliey  stand  no  better  final  cliaaceuf 
beiii^  revised  iu  this  year  than  they 
did  in  1199,  yet  how  wideJy  diffmed 
— as  compared  with  tliot  era — arc  the 
plausible  and  specious  grounda  upon 
whicii  the  terapterv  build  at  presnntl 
Iu  short,  at  llio  dawn  of  liM  first 
French  revolution,  whatever  actlvitr 
was  put  forth  iu  bringing  all  iHiiirb- 
bniinng  countries  within  the  circk.' 
of  revolutionary  iotrigueH,  it  fouod 
no  otlier  ally  than  tliat  spirit  of  di«- 
oootent  which  is  coeval  with  thwhu- 
manmind — which  has  existed  untlv 
state  of     every  form  of  government  alilce,  and 


to  tlircatvn  the 
very  best.  Un  the  otlier  iumil,  at  fn- 
aent^soinfiiiiie  is  thechangel)ev«rf 
individual  undenttwiding  ainongat 
the  most  ignorant  and  exciiablu  daas- 
ee,  tlie  classes  who  iJiiuk  thatllief 
iiave  nothing  M  alt  to  lose,  has  hfan 
bron^t  under  caplivii}-  to  Uga- 
ments,  apeciRcally  adapted  to  their 
weaJiiiesaond  guiJtywiKlies.in favour 
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natural  infirmltieB :  In  1800,  it  relies 
upon  man  trained  and  disciplined  to 
fllHceni  an  interest  in  pursuing  their 
sufl^festiona. 

Hence,  upon  comparinfl^  tlie  two 
ppochsy  we  were  diBpotea  to  doubt 
the  necessity  of  a  policy  so  rigorous 
as  Mr  Pitt*8,  in  a  condition  of  dan- 
ger so  eminently  inferior  to  the 
present  The  whole  is  a  question  of 
degree :  but  it  is  evident  at  least  that, 
if  Mr  Pitt*8  measures  of  restraint 
were  necessary  \nhis  time — afortiori^ 
and  ten  thousand  times  over,  they  are 
necessaryin  ours — the  very  time  when 
no  such  measures,  no  measures  in 
tliat  direction  of  anv  degree  or  quap 
lity  whatsoever,  will  be  attempted  or 
would  be  tolerated;  when  there  is 
neither  courage  in  our  rulers  to  try 
the  experiment,  nor  temper  in  the 
people  to  endure  it  For  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  our  age,  tnat 
tlie  enormous  growth  of  tliose  very 
principles  of  disaffection  to  the  state, 
which  so  forcibly  call  for  the  resump- 
tion of  Mr  Pitt's  policy,  does  of  itself 
almost  preclude  the  most  timid  imi- 
tation of  it/— even  though  William 
Pitt  and  Harry  Dundas  should  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  could  evoke  to 
their  assistance,  from  the  shades  of 
time,  that  same  Parliament  who  vi- 

?:orous]y  sec4>nded  tlieir  efforts;  that 
Parliament  who  drove  Charles  Fox, 
the  trueDemosthenes  of  England,  sim- 
ply because  he  ^MtVipprjre^  and  either 
did  not  or  would  not  see  the  dangers 
of  the  crisis,  into  the  necessity  of  an 
abject  secession.  But,  alas  I  for  our 
Parliaments, — they  now  assemble 
with  a  sort  of  halter  about  their  necks. 
They  are  felt,  and  tliey  feel  them- 
selves, to  exist  in  some  measure  Ujpon 
sufferance  and  good  behaviour.  Tney 
are  too  much  threatened,  to  venture 
upon  threatening  ;  too  much  them- 
selves a  mark  for  the  experiments  of 
licentious  innovation  in  the  one  ex- 
treme, to  hazard  experiments  of  vi- 
gour in  the  other.  Then  for  the  Mi- 
iiiHter  who  should  represent  William 
Pitt,  where  is  he  ?  Is  it  the  old  wi- 
thered pantaloon,  who  now  presides 
at  tlie  Treasury  Board  ?  Is  that  the 
man  who  should  wield  the  we^ons, 
or  launch  the  thunderbolts,  of  Pitt  ? 
Is  he  a  likely  person  to  shake  the  Se- 


nate, or  put  his  hook  in  the  nostrils 
of  leviathan  ?  Call  him  up  as  he  was 
when  fresh  and  buoyant  with  exult- 
ation from  that  enenjctic  act  of  sweep- 
ing iive  thousand  vagrant  wretches 
into  the  waters  of  tiie  Malpurba»* 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  the 
one  paramount  qualification  for  a 
minister  who  would  emulate  Mr  Pitt| 
were  a  blood-stained  hand  and  vigour 
beyond  the  law,  that  mi^ht  be  p&ad- 
ed  in  those  days  by  him  who  now 
leads  the  councils  of  England.  But 
those  davs  are  gone  by  for  tliirty 
years.  Or,  if  mere  treachery  to  the 
constitution  were  a  sufficient  title  for 
administering  our  government,  that 
he  has  to  shew  of  a  very  recent  date. 
But  alas  I  treachery  of  tliat  sort  could 
at  no  time  have  won  any  man  but  Mr 
0*Connell ;  and  now  it  will  no  longer 
purchase  a  smooth  word  from  hinu 

With  enemies  so  mighty  to  face^ 
with  no  better  leaders  to  face  them^ 
the  English  cabinet  of  this  day,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Mr  Pitt,  may 
be  valued  as  children  CQmpared 
with  men  ;  and  the  subalterns  of  thQ 
cabinet  are  confessedly  even  mora 
deficient  in  the  qualities  for  con- 
fronting a  great  crisis — if  that  ispos^ 
sible — than  their  miserable  leaoersL 
Yet,  when  we  reflect  upon  tlie  m^ 
ture  of  this  crisis,  and  ask  ourselves 
to  what  it  tends,  we  feel  the  imperap 
tive  call  which  it  makes  for  Mr 
Pitt*s  policy ;  and  that,  comparative- 
ly speaking  at  least,  that  policy  was 
premature — being  adapted,  by  its  vi- 
gour, to  a  scale  ofdangers  by  a  thoup 
sand  times  greater  than  that  which 
did,  in  fact,  produce  it  It  was  adapt- 
ed to  the  kind  of  evil  which  Mr  Pitt 
contemplated,  but  not,  in  our  opi- 
nion, to  tlie  degree.  That  de^ee  is 
now  developedand  matured ;  it  will 
be  met  by  a  system  in  the  order  of 
means  natural  and  appropriate  to 
those  ''  sons  of  the  feeoJe''  who  now 
sit  in  the  seat  of  Mr  Pitt  The  simple 
truth  is,  tliat,  with  tlie  single  excep- 
tion of  Prince  Mettemich,  there  ui 
not  one  stetesman  of  this  day  in  Eu- 
rope, on  a  level  with  the  times  and 
the  emergency  of  1830. 

Hence  arose  that  opinion  of  ours 
upon  Mr  Pitt,  which  has  provokod 
the  censure  of  some  amongst  our 


*  Sm  Ar  Arthur  WcUsiUt's  own  aflcounl  olt  ^U 
HUri  vwluBf  of  4lr  Thomas  MonnTa  CscwsyptoaB^ 
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friends.   ABsureJly  tliose  ftrc  wrong,  looked— on  France,  in  ler  nlil^iil^ 

who  Buppose  us  to  feel  wiy  tiling  to  the  rcBt  of  Europe  i  on  liiBpi'^- 

riiort  of  the  higliest  adrairalioii  for  linr  Staiisticti  of  moduri)  oBtions,  i» 

ihu  great  niani    And,  iadurd,  the  affi-cti^d  by  commerce  mid   debts  ; 

very  terms  of  our  strictures,  aiid  the  and,  fiualiy.  on  the  Press,  its  actuid 

regret  which  we  espressed,  that  liis  &ad  its  possible  extent  of  ifillueQce. 

energy  had  ootbeenTeHerredtoour  Frauce,  speaking  of  her  inornlly, 

own  times,  Bufliciently  imply  that  b  more  eiuphHticiul;^  ceutral  to  £u- 

we  tLouglit  hiB  syHtctu  the  sole  ade-  rope,  tliun  ever  before  any  natiuii 

quale  enpne  for  meaBuring  forces  has  been  to  other  nalioiu  uot  fed&- 

With  JHcobiniem ;  although  it  \s  true  rally  connected  in  the  same  polltu'al 

tliat,  taking  into  cuusideration  tlie  system.  A  celebrated  continental  plii- 

Imraature  development  of  jacobin-     loaophei '" '~ 


D  !u  his  day,  we  were  disposed 
think  his  vi<;oiir  beyond  tJic  ucco- 
Bion.  In  this,  we  repeat  that  we  are 
WlUineto  believe  ourselves  wronc; 
and  doubtle&s  it  is  true,  that  if,  in 
Great  Britain,  the  wliolu  population 
In  every  rauk  was  untainted  and  ture  advance) 
sound,  in  Ireland  \t\  was  not  so:  '  '" 
there,  from  the  very  Ligheflt,  tbe  pre- 
■nier  house  of  the  peerage,  down  to 
tiio  Tery  lowest,  a  general  disaffec- 
tii>n  to  the  English  government  pre- 
vailed. It  is  possible  tliat  wn  did 
not  sufficiently  allow  for  Mr  Pitt's 
difiicultiea.  But,on  the  other  hand, 
If  in  any  thing  we  underrated  the 
political  evils  of  his  day,  undeniably 
ve  do  not  overrate  tliose  of  our  own. 
1.00k  at  the  face  of  Europe,  look  nt 
England,  and  now — when  one  of  tlie 
wpital  niouuds  which  protected 


essay  expressly  ir 
.  upon  the  stujiendous  interest 
manilested  by  all  Christendom  in  re- 
volutionary France  as  a  novel  pheno- 
tnenon  in  the  liiatory  of  man,  honour- 
abli*,  and  in  tbe  hi;;hest  senite  hopeful, 
Budof  triumphant  promise  for  the  fii- 
emeiit  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. Hbreasonfar  viewing  it  in  this 
li^lit  was,  that  to  bim  it  proi-Iaimed  a 
disinterested  sympathy  wiili  man  as  a 
moral  being,  and  on  purely  nuwal 
grounds.  As  to  the  interpretation  of 
Uiis  uoiversal  and  violent  sympathy, 
we  differ  with  the  foreign  philoso- 
pher. We  conceive  that  it  nriws  out 
of  the  general  diffusion  of  tbe  French 
laosuage,  which  (however  poor'  for 
higher  purposes)  furnishes  the  great- 
est possible  variety  of  expressions  for 
those  distinctions  which  are  likely  to 
occur  in  colloiiuial  intercourse; 


til  from  tlie  inundation  of  levelling  condly,outof  the  popular  cflHtof  tbe 

principles,  has  given  way  to  popular  French  prose  literature;  and  iliirdly, 

■violence,  in  the  sudden  overthrc"  --■-''-'  -  ^ i_.-..- j.i  .. 

and  virtual  abolition  of  royalty 
FVance — let  us  c^culate 


out  of  ihedramatic  interest  and  showy 

character  of  tiie  French  history  for 

the  three  last  centuries,  diffused  by 

have  to  expect  from  this  day  for-    tbe  long  series  of  Fi'ench  private  me- 


ward.    How  many  millions  of  hu- 


.  Other  causes  co-operate ;  uid 


.  hearts,  what  a   long  line    of    none  of  them,  we  believe,  so  bouour- 


princes  and  nations,  have  had 
sons  for  rueful  sympathy  with  Uie 
first  French  revolutiuni  But  it  will 
easily  appear,  that  we  have  not  ex- 
B^eraled  in  pronouncing  tbe  pri^ 
sent  afar  more  important  era;  and 
that  to  the  evenlH  of  July  1U30,  will 
be  traced  up  hereafter  the  woes  and 
political  sufferings  of  all  European 


able  to  the  feelings  of  Europe  ai 
philosopher  in  (juestion  imagined. 
But  whatever  be  tbe  key  to  thiscntito- 
lic  sympathy  with  France,  and  her 
iwnceras,  tbe  fact  is  undeniable,  tbat 
such  n  sympathy  does  exist,  and  in 
the  liveliest  form;  every  note  of  no- 
tional feeling  in  France,  joyful  or 
'fid,  is  immediately  rev erbera- 


natlons.    This  epoch  will  furnish  a     ted  from  tiie  remotest  iiuartera  of 
j_.„  r...  r...        ■  Europe.    Hence  arises  an  advantage 

of  posilion  for  the  experimenta  of 
the  modem  jacobins  and  innovators, 
greater  than  could  be  compensated 
to  tiiem  by  any  other  bcnetitlvhatso- 
erer,in  a  different  land.  EveU  A  nltteh 
greater   success    elsewhere    would 


date  for  future 

ble  than  the  crusades,  the  coloniza- 
tion of  a  new  world,  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  any  of  those  mighty  events 
which  have  Uirowu  society  into  new 
moulds,  or  given  a  new  impulse  and 
direction  to  the  activity  of  nations. 
Let  ua  begin  our  survey  by  a  few 
*M»«  on  points  in  close  connexioii 


im) 
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lc^i4  down  ^s  an  axiom  in  politics, 
fainiliariy  known  to  all  the  ulsorga- 
nizers  of  social  institutions  as  they 
now  exist  in  Europe,  that  France 
bears  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  a 
relation  con'e«ponding  to  that  of  tiie 
heart  in  the  animal  system ;  and  that 
every  important  blow  struck,  is  pro- 
pagated to  the  very  outposts  ana  ex- 
tremities of  civilisation  with  incom- 
parably more  certainty,  velocity,  and 
effect  from  Paris,  than  it  could  be 
from  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Endand,  it  is  true,  is  contemplated 
with  more  admiration,  more  awe, 
more  uniform  respect.  But  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  EnglishmeD, 
the  reserve,  misconstrued  mto  TiaU" 
tear,  the  chilling  dignity,  the  uniform 
jealousy  of  personal  contamination 
from  too  familiar  intercourse  with 
people  whose  pretensions  are  not  dis- 
tinctly appraised ;  all  tlus  has  given 
to  the  English  character  an  unami- 
able  and  repulsive  air  witli  those 
who  know  us  superficially:  whilst  the 
insular  position  of  England,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  her  connexion  with 
continental  politics,  depending  (as  it 
does)  upon  the  humour  of  aMTnister, 


And  we  repeat,  that,  by  means  of 
this  European  sympathy  with  France, 
all  political  impressions  are  propar 
gated,  unimpaired  and  unbroken,  in 
a  way  which  binds  the  entire  conti- 
nent into  one  household,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  achieved  by  the 
most  perfect  mechanic  agency  of  the 
Press,  taken  singly.  Meantime, 

Secondly,  this  also  is  necessary  as 
a  concurring  instrument;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Press  has  advanced, 
and  is,  by  determinate  movements, 
advancing,  to  the  rank  of  a  perfect 
ally.  We  go  back  fondly  to  the  sen 
of  the  invention  of  printing  as  a  ca- 
pital step  in  the  progress  ofman,  and 
the  harbinger  ofa  new  stage  in  civi- 
lisation, ft  was  so ;  but  wherefore  ? 
Had  it  been  found  impossible,  in 
times  long  forerunning  that  great  dis- 
covery, to  carry  on  extensive  intel- 
lectual commerce?  Far  from  it: 
the  system  of  copiers,  and  the  full 
publication  of  books  for  the  classes 
who  sought  them,  were  matured  even 
in  Pagan  Rome  before  the  Christiaii 
ffira.  In  what,  then,  lay  the  benefit 
of  printing  ?  In  this,*  that  by  crea- 
ting the  possibility  of  a  large  diffusion 


or  the  financial  views  of  a  House  of  of  this  luxury,  it  created  almost  si- 
Commons,  makes  it  a  matter  of  ne-  multancously  a  commensurate  class 
cessity  that  England  should  be  less     of  demanders.     By  extending  the 


uniformly  included  in  the  views  of 
continental  schemes  of  revolution. 
But  the  French  affability — their  cour- 
tesy to  strangers,  and  gaiety  of  de- 
meanour, universally  recommend 
them,  where  nothing  occurs  pecu- 
liarly to  search  or  probe  their  prin- 
ciples ;  whilst  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  detaching  France  for  a  single 
iuHtant  from  the  continental  system, 
concurs,  with  the  other  causes  we 
have  mentioned,  to  pointtheeyes  of  all 
Europe  with  intense  interest  to  every 
movement  of  this  showy  nation. 
Hence,  in  a  degree  unknown  to  the 
world  at  any  former  period,  the  po- 
litical revolutionists  of  our  times 
have  a  fulcrum  in  the  very  name  of 
Paris,  for  supporting  the  machinery 
of  those  enormous  levers,  by  which 
they  operate  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 


means  of  enjoyment,  it  extended  the 
wish  to  enjoy.  This,  then,  was  no 
improvement  in  kind  upon  the  pre- 
vious system  of  copiers,  but  simply 
an  improvement  in  degree.  Jiow, 
unquestionably,  in  the  various  in- 
ventions, substitutions,  and  abridge- 
ments of  labour  applied  to  all  Uie 
arts  connected  with  the  press  and 
the  paper  manufacture  for  the  last 
forty  years,  printing  has  advanced  at 
least  as  raucn  upon  itself  and  its  own 
early  achievements  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  as  those  did 
upon  the  system  of  manual  transcrip- 
tion. If  books,  when  manuscripts, 
ranked  with  paintings  and  statues  as 
the  luxuries  of  senators  and  nobles, 
but  were  first  diffused  amongst  needy 
scholars,  and  the  middle  classes  ge- 
nerally, by  means  of  printing;  it  is 


*  It  has  b«en  suggested,  on  occasion  of  tbe  ancient  Roman  affiehe$  found  against 

\\it  sides  of  houses  in  the  buried  city  at  Portlcl,  that  perhaps  the  true  obstacle  to  the 

further  diffusion  of  this  very  obvious  invention,  was  the  want  of  any  paper  sufficiently 

jCheap ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  true  dlaoovery  which  set  the  art  of  printing  in  motion, 

was  that  of  manuiaetaring  paper  from  ^uWaucm  t«l^Vs  %».^  ^^^'^  <5tt>jft««^Nsi.'waS* 

'ifc/enrabundance. 


iH 


tw  IcsH  certain,  tliat  by  Improred 
prluilng,  anil  concurreut  itnprove- 
bieots  in  tliu  arta  allied  to  It,  books 
ftnd  journals  of  every  order  are  now 
frapiuly  coming  into  the  iiands  of  the 
humblest  jioor.     In  tiie  American 
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bpen  carried  down ninAngstihe poor, 
Che  means  of  enjoying  llieni  n(ir« 
made  an  indeiiendentprogrem  almost 
paripasm.  Immensu  exertions  have 
been  pui>hed  forward  by jrood  mttn 
and  bad  men  ihroughout  Europe  for 


t'nited  States,  even  newspapers  are  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  promote 
multiplied  with  an  enormous  profu-  the  edueaiion  of  the  poor :  and  at  \ka 
sion,  and  a  coat  bo  trifling,  that  witli  very  moment  wlien  boolcn  (as  we  re- 
Some  improvements  applied  to  the  jo(cetoknow)anrt  ueWBpapor8(aaw» 
&rt  of  compiling  such  journals,  they  trembletua9liclpaie)Bre  on  the  point 
are  likely  to  supply  as  much  and  as  of  being  carried  plentifully  amon^t 


labours  will  allow  liloi  to  indulge. 
Why  are  they  not  diffused  in  the 
taiue  vast  extent  tlirough  Europe  ? 
Simply  because  the  state  Interferes 
everytvbere  at  present  to  cut  short 
the  circulation  by  heavy  tasatioii, 
,  the  object  in  this  being  notoriously, 
iiot  mere  revenue,  (for  there  Is  i 


s  daily     that  class,  the  whole  body  are  in  the 


fullest  state  of  preparation  to  read 
tmd  understand  them,  and  to  follow 
out  tbe  woi'st  appe^a  of  inrendi- 
ary  demagog es,  in  the  worat  spirit, 
and  to  tlic  lost  results.  Knowled)^, 
true  knowledge,  does  not  ittow  with 
the  growth  of  mechanic  skill  in  ijie 
arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith' 


direct  lax  levied  upon  booka,)  but     raetic.    Conceit  and  discontent  arc 


tlie  very  wise  one  of  applying  a  m^- 
fiamen,  or  drag,  to  the  ruinous  dlftu- 
■ion  of  political  Irritation,  in  carry- 
ing speculations  so  Intelligible,  and 
Ko  easily  abused,  to  the  firesides  of 
Ibe  poor.  Every  thing,  however,  an- 
nounoee  that  a  prodigious  effort  will 
be  marie,  both  In  France  and  Eng- 
land, to  ah  oUt^h  ail  taxes  uponthepul 


the  natural  products  of  auch  a 
plIshmeDts,  unless  where  they  ui* 
accompanied  by  that  discipline  of 
sober  thinking,  which  forms  no  pan 
of  the  modem  system  of  tuition  fur 
Uie  poor,  and  aesurerfly  la  nol  tin 
nalwal  asaociate  of  poverty.  L«t 
no  man  cling  to  deceptlona.  Thtt 
press,  the  Incendiary  press,  is  on  the 


lication  of  newspapers,  and  perliaps  eve  of  a  great  revolution.  Booka 
^aa  in  America)  nearly  all  chaises  of  never  can  accomplish  tbe  olijecta  of 
tliepostofficouponthelrconveyance.  the  revolutionists.  The  blow  must 
In  France,  we  arc  satisfied  that  this  be  repeated  from  day  to  day,  to  work 
will  be  obtained  In  no  long  time —  any  durable  change :  and  tbe  effee- 
alresdy  the  stamp  duty  ia  abaniloned  tual  circulation  and  operation  of  ptri- 
by  tbe  govemraenL  In  England,  aonousandcorrupiingdortrinesmust 
where  sobriety  of  mind  and  good  be  secured  by  combining  them  with 
3  general  and  more  thoexcltemoniofdailynewsanddnily 


available,  the  resislance  will  be  long- 
er and  more  strcnuoua.  But  there 
also,  in  a  few  short  years,  it  wilt 
give  way  to  the  far  more  zealous 
combination  of  bad  men  forbad  pur- 

£ose8.  Next,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
ind,  wo  shall  have  smaller,  coarser, 
and  in  that  reapect  also  far  cheaper 
aewspapors,  in  size  and  appearance 
resembling  those  of  France.  Next, 
ne  shall  have  societies  for  distribu- 
ting even  theae  at  diminished  prices; 
and  societies  again  amongst  the  poor 
for  passing  them  rapidly  from  hand 

tohand.  And  as  itisoften  observable  one  hand,  and  capacity  on  the  other, 
that  arts  which  are  in  a  measure  sub-  airayi'd.amitwere.faceto  face.  How 
Bldlary  and  ministerial  to  each  other,  long  do  we  suppoae  that,  is  the  pre- 
advance,  by  mere  accident,  apparent-  sent  temper  of  ilic  public  mind,  this 
.(^j iflliarBJonloussieps;  sohere  it  is  will  be  endured?  As  things  are,  ■ 
Worthy  of  notice,  that  exactly  as  sub- 
Jvola  of  iat«liectual  enjoymeat  b»e 


u  One  solitary  barrier  stands 
between  tlio  jacobins  and  thla  darling 
purpose:  the  whole  machinery  m 
their  mighty  engine  is  complete — a 
populace  that  can  read,  a  nress  that 
can  print  with  martcUous  cheapness, 
and  a  system  of  public  convej^cea 
that  can  distribute  with  a  nptM;d  ttiat 
would  have  been  pronounced  impos- 
afble  fifteen  years  ago,  and  which  ib  at 
tliia  moment  looking  fomurd  to  in- 
definite Improvements.  The  exche- 
quer interposes,  and  locks  up  these 
tremendous  eneigies  of  powei 
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tlM  cfiijfitA  neeesw/aty  to  eatablbh 
such  a  vehicle  of  eedition,  not  let* 
(we  have  beeaaaMired)  than  fifteen 
thousand  pounck,  is  of  itself  a  secu- 
rity, for  some  prudence  and  mode* 
ratioB  in  its  poutics.  The  monopoly 
which  results  is  the  original  tempta* 
tion  to  the  capitalist,  and  his  subse* 
qiient  protection.  Hence  even  those 
who  are  the  most  Jacobinical  in  heart 
amongst  the  proi>rietors  of  the  daily 
press,  whether  in  London  or  in  Paris^ 
as  in  other  respects  they  have  been 
obliged  to  mask  their  inclinations,  in 
this  carry  even  their  sincere  inclina* 
tions,  under  the  bribe  of  overruling 
self-interest,  to  the  anti-democratic 
cause. 

But,  though  backed  by  the  go* 
vemment,  and  powerful  by  the  orsan 
through  which  they  act,  how  feeble 
will  they  find  themselves  in  conflict 
with  the  forces  of  jacobinism,  when 
once  organized,  and  understanding 
their  own  position !  Besides,  that  the 
governments,  both  of  France  sukL 
England, are  now  pursuing  the  policy 
of  propitiation  and  concession ;  the 
first  from  dire  necessity,  the  other 
from  infatuated  weakness.  In  France, 
therefore,  as  we  have  said,  the  stamp* 
duty  is  abandoned  for  some  nomi* 


the  thickness  of  the  cudgel  by  whlcli 
they  have  been  chastise£  Naturally, 
indeed,  when  all  pecuniary  hostages 
for  good  behaviour  are  remitted,  and 
men  of  desperate  fortunes  resort  to 
so  uncertam  a  mode  of  livelihood| 
they  will  pursue  it  in  the  spirit  of 
pirates  andbuccaneers.  Once  thrown 
open  to  the  spirit  of  needy  rapacious 
adventure, the  press  of  the  provinces^ 
where  men  are  more  amenable  to 
the  court  of  public  opinion,may  stilly 
by  possibility,  retain  some  deference 
to  the  decencies  of  life ;  but  the  Lour 
don  newspaper  press  will  abandoii 
Itself  to  a  runianism  worse  bv  much^ 
because  more  ingenious  and  elabo* 
rately  varied,  than  that  of  Kentucky. 
Nor  will  the  law  of  libel  at  all  avail 
in  80  great  a  multitude  of  offences 
and  offenders.  The  government  will 
then  experimentally  learn  the  solid 
force  of  the  plea  put  forward  on  this 
subject  by  Polignac  and  his  brethren; 
**  to  what  purpose,"  tliey  argued, 
^  for  the  king's  attorney  to  select  six, 
perhaps  from  as  many  Uiousands  of 
libels  published  within  a  short  space 
of  time,  and  to  press  the  matter  for- 
ward to  a  conviction  through  the  cir- 
cuitous forms  of  law — infimte  loss  of 
time-infinite_expense-^d  the  pos- 


nal  substitute.  In  England,  should  eibility  of  final  defeat  and  mortinca- 
tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  continue  in  tion  to  the  crown,  when,  in  the  very- 
power  for  two  sessions  more,  he  will  best  result,  tlie  libeller's  expenses 
volunteer  the  remission  of  these  du*  wiU  be  reimbursed  to  him  by  a  pub- 
ties  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  mob.  lie  subscription ;  and  when,  on  that 
In  that  case,  the  same  capital  will  same  day  which  witnesses  a  decisi<« 
Ruflice  for  a  daily  paper  wnich  now  of  a  jury  against  some  solitary  case, 
suffices  for  the  Sunday  papers  of  scores  ofouers,  emboldened  by  their 
Lfondon,  viz.  one  or  two  hundred  very  multitude,  and  the  conscious 
pounds,  and  the  reputation  of  having  assurance  of  impunity  to  the  larm 
been  well  and  severely  kicked  for  majority,  are  swimming  through  tne 


repeated  libels  and  scurrilous  calum- 
nies. Upon  no  better  funds  than 
these,  various  conductors  of  political 
journals  have  rushed  into  notoriety. 
And  hence  the  anxiety  they  shew^ 
which  to  mere  rustics  is  perplexing, 
to  advertise  and  certify  to  the  woml 


meshes  of  the  offended  law  ?"  *  All 
things  tend  to  this  consummation, 
Paris  has  read  tlie  text,  and  acted 
upon  It  in  the  face  of  Europe.  Jk 
steady  and  determined  outcry  will 
commence  at  the  proper  season  for 
thiBboon.t  The  Duke  of  Wellingtosi 


«  Jjtt  it  not  be  taid,  that  by  this  reference  to  Polignac,  we  are  iDunnatinif  a  neees- 
mtr  Atr  hiii  Kheme  of  redressing  the  evil  by  further  restraints  npon  the  press ;  w« 
disclaim  all  such  wishes :  the  present  restraints  are  sufficient ;  but  we  are  oertaiiiy 
that  by  a  timid  and  compromuing  government  they  will  be  sacrificed  to  popular  cla- 
mour, m  soon  M  ever  It  is  steadily  direetod,  under  such  a  man  as  O^Coawll,  to  this 
object. 

f  'IliiH  part  of  our  paper  was  written  with  no  expectation  of  seeing  any  practical 
movement  in  that  direction  for  some  mooths,  by  which  time  we  were  satisfied  that 
the  example  of  France,  and  other  inflosneea,  «1  igirvwnl  Va  ^dsit\is£sj^3niraa^^««ii^^ 
■begin  to  operate.     But  we  have  aknce  WnnA,  Cbalitowl  Cwb-ws^^wa  y^«».-sw^««!« 


1 
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y^e  FoUtical  Aiiticipatu/iu.  \!iKKi, 
will  be  easily  satisfied  tliat  this  Is  all  Britain.  Tbts  fact  baa,<lf>ubUn««rHHh 
which  is  wanting  [o  cemeot  the  Da-  ita  due  weight  witlk  ,J}oB.,Mif(if^ 
tional  unanimitj-.  At  hie  bidding,  the  and  in,  indeed,  tht-  only  key,  upou 
■afp-guards  of  the  press  will  give  anyratlonal  |}riaein|pB,toBoti]ppartB 
way  as  smoothly  as  the  safe-guards  of  bis  conduct.  But  wei^9Sie«,,U 
of  iheProteatantchurchandtheBri-  with  no  view  to  foreign,  no^^Wii 
tinh  ConnlitutioD  ;  and  hy  that  time,  its  worst  hearing  is  that  w)ucaaae«t«i 
^e  populace  will  begin  to  understand  tlie  position  of  the  goveriiment  ,in, 
wherefore  and  for  whatulteriorpur-  respect  to  the  revoluUonary.  panji 
poseatheyhnve  been  taught  to  read.  at  borne.  Even  the  bare  knowWee 
Thirdly,  The  Stalifctics  of  modern  of  state  difficulties  is  not.  leCt  with- 
Europe,  under  the  moat  favourable  out  anxiety  in  sudi  keeping:;  but  n 
aelectionof  theirbearingSiOffermaiiy  party,  as  unprindpled  as  that  of 
itriking  BggravblinnB  ot  the  coming  which  we  speak,  possess  tbo'in«ant 
embarraHiincnts  and  perils  :  they  of  improving'  this  koowledge  lo  a 
'would  fetter  the  motions  of  the  great-  practical  result'— omiuously  pieq>les- 
nst  statesmen  whom  tlie  world  has  ing  to  a  weak  government,  and  bii>U 
seen :  the  Burleighs,  the  Richc-  tating  to  the  nation.  Tlie  House  of 
«,  the  Colberts,  the  Somerses,  Commons  has  already  listened  tO 
would  shrink  from  tbe  administra-  Buggeetions  of  <-onti  Kent  ion  and  na- 
tion of  an  inheritanre  so  burdened  ttonal  robbery,  as  regards  the  Fund- 
nnd  crippled.  Not  so  the  breed  of  ed  Debt ;  it  canUot  b«  said  that 
modem  political  craftsmen,  who,  they  were  entertained  wjth  favour 
without  even  a  diplomatic  Bppren-  Bnd  welcome ;  they  Here  rejecle'il^ , 
ticesbip,  orany  tnuninff  to  the  pub-  oodon  the  whole  were,  for  that  titn.^,. 
lie  servic«,  walk  forth  from  a  college  disapproved^  but  tbcy  werp^efird. 
or  a  guard-room,  ready-furnished  lor  with  patience,  as  ouce  thcf  wwild 
tbe  mightiest  cases  of  policy  which  not  bave  been,  and  even  wltli  At?' 
have  ever  occupied  the  cabinets  of  tention ;  an<)  no  tenipIatiiMi  t«  B 
Christendom,  and  in  the  most  agita-  signal  act  of  wickedness  can. look 
ting  crisis  of  nRairs  that  has  occur-  for  auccess  on  a  ^rsl  overture. .  Any 
Ten  for  three  centuries.  Let  us  no-  proposal  of  this  tendeitcy  adarilaof 
'tice  a  few  of  tlieHe  embarrassments  many  mod ihcat ions.  But,  if  >onee 
as  they  aifect  England.  First  of  all,  tbe  principle  sholi  be  admitted,  (m, 
for  the  National  Debt,  it  is  difficult  to  with  so  feeble  a  government  ttcun^n 
say  in  bow  many  ways  this  will  ha-  againstsostrongabodyofrovoliiiioii-  ' 
rass  and  fetter  the  governmenL  It  ary  maJecontents,  in  no  long  conrsie 
ia  no  licht  evil,  as  ri'spects  the  just  of  time  very  probably  it  ayill  be  ad- 
])rppon[]e ranee  of  England  upon  tlie  mitted,)  lliat  perfect  faith  H  not  to 
continent,  that  she  is  known  to  be  be  maintained  with  the  public,  credt- 
almost  emasculated  for  all  purposes  tor — that,  to  meet  a  momentary',  or 
of  war  by  ber  mountainous  debt,  even  adurablc,  condition  of  Mati>ne- 
She  may  look  as  fierce  as  she  will,  cessity,  his  interMt  may  be  diirf- 
but  it  is  known  that  she  lias  not  the  nished,  all  is  lust;  character,  wlii^ 
means  of  fighting.  Were  it  only  that  is  every  thing,  is  gone ;  and  a  prtlto- 
she  found  herself  checked  in  seek-  dent  is  established,  under  whltJK  lib 
Ing  slight  occasions  of  quarrel,  there  robbery,  a*  robheTy,  can  be  nfjt^G-  ' 
would  be  little  to  regret.  But  a  war  wards  discountenanced.  Cbn8|j[«-  "\ 
ofdcfence— a  war  of  mere  justice—  log  the  behaviour  of  the  n)iiUB^'n  ,',. 
a  war,  above  all,  for  the  highest  pur-  on  the  West  India  question,  though  ,, 
poses  of  a  truly  magnnniraous  policy  we  cannot  acquit  them  of  .rastiaeBA  ,, 
— for  character,  and  the  repulsion  of  and  timidity,  (and  th^ae  jnuufMt»-,  ^ 
insult  or  outrage,  such  a  war  is  no  tions  it  is,  which  liave  inrite|]i4l>iD> .. 
longer  open  to  the  means  of  Great  tnanyfranticattadca'ontheitrtqMrlfH- 


•   Win  II  be  l*lifvi>a,  tliniin  OciuWr  \630,wi »  WlicTowUnr.  in  EdintHn-nbi  i 
4lhtlngalmhed  Scottish  adTocM«,wldi(imto 
»MtV  oUtr  canal  uiMtatamnits.  tlnfaOn 
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aiiiditlM'dimbteitedftlie'lVeatlxidi)!    the  oth^r  hand,  coiicede;  that  theyr 
propviMorir;)  We  iUusi  fai  Ju8tii^>  on    have  not  in  this  instance,  upon  the. 
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notoMoo^'  that  one  Is  at  a  Iom  to  ondcraland  bow  aay  nan  of  ordinary  informailoa 
in  the.  ^ttitistlea  of  the  British  empire  ean  at  this  day  be  unacquainted  with.tlieiii, 
Bat  Mippose  that  he  really  ii  no,  what  are  we  to  think  of  bis  presenting  himself  a» 
a  qoaliflM  agitator  of  the  cause,  and  pladng  himself  in  the  front  of  the  assailants  up* 
on  a  body  of  gentlemen  whom  he  so  emelly  slanders  ?  This  orator  spoke  of  the  . 
average  period  of  work,  taking  the  year  'through,  as  being  "  not  less  than  16  hours 
out  of  the  24  !'*  And  he  added  by  way  of  aggravation,  that  this  was  "  under  a  burn- 
ing sun  :**  which  is  pretty  much  like  demanding  our  pity  for  the  fishes  because  they 
are  eternally  wet,  and  with  no  means  of  drying  themselvci.  The  ingenious  advo^ 
cate  would  find,  upon  application  to  his  black  friends,  that  they  would  not  greatlj 
thank  him  for  any  change  he  could  propose  in  their  very  excellent  climate,  unless  It 
were  by  the  addUion  of  a  little  warmth  to  their  early  mornings  and  nights.  He 
spoke  also  of  "aocxl  mud  dUtreuf*  aa  fertile  eourres  of  crime  amongst  the  slaves* 
Want !  which  under  the  present  system  Is  impossible,  and  under  that  which  he  advo* 
cated  would  be  the  portion  of  the  whole  population,,  unless  driven  (as  in  the  hapj^ 
Haiti)  to  the  field  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  After  these  Instances  of  misrepre- 
sentatiofi,  it  can  hardly  surprise  us  to  find  the  Mme  eloquent  person  asserting  that 
''  the  negro  may  be  separated  from  the  members  of  his  own  family ;"  that  every  hull 
of  the  whip  *'  strips  off  the  skin  ;**  that  a  second  lash  <<  lays  bare  the  flesh  to  the 
bone;"  that  40  stripes  (such  as,  upon  his  representation,  are  .commonly  inflicted  on 
the  slaves  for  trivial  faults)  are  "  equal  to  500  lashes  at  a  drum-bead.**  By  the  way, 
there  was  no  need  to  resort  to  the  military  praotiee  for  a  standard  in  this  case ;  for 
we  regret  to  say,  that  in  the  civil,  punishments  of  England,  the  scoui^^  la  much  em- 
ployed by  the  magistrates,  and  a  good  deal  more  (we  believe)  sinoe  the  year  1821y 
than  previously  to  that  time.  From  the  same  authority  (resuming  our  account  of  thf 
Edinburgh  meeting)  we  learn  that  marriage  is  *'  not  toUrated^  by  the  West  India* 
proprietors  amongst  their  slaves ;  and  that  Sunday  is  the  "  onfy  day"  conceded  to  the 
elave  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own  "  bit  of  ground,"  on  which  we  are  assured  that 
he  and  bis  family  are  entirely  dependent  for  support ! ! — Ifi  charity  we  must  con- 
clude, when  we  hear  such  things  from  the  lips  of  a  man  of  honour  and  unblemished 
character,  either  that  he  has  by  mistake  laid  hold  of  som^  old  fasciculus  of  Chgrksoo^s 
and  Wilberforeet  theatrical  memorials  belonging  to  that  period  when  the  slave-Znn/e 
and  not  alavery  was  the  bone  of  contention ;  or  else  that,  as  an  advocate,  however 
well  inetructed  in  the  real  facts,  he  eonoelves  the  case  to  lie  within  an  advocate's  prC 
vilfge ;  and  that  all  misstatementa  In  one  eztren&e  are  allowable,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
reasonable  probability  that  they  will  be  met  and  balanced  by  corropondlng  misstate^ 
meota  In  the  other.  This  excuse,  however,  Is  available  only  to  the  proftsslonal  pleader, 
and  offers  no  sort  of  apology  for  the  Christian  minister  of  religions  Instruction,  who 
In  aU  things  is  bound  to  the  strict  literal  truth.  Some  of  these  have  recently  used 
their  public  opportunities  for  disseminating  error  and  pernicious  pnjndlces  in  so 
unsparing  a  way,  that  honest  indignation  and  just  sympathy  with  the  outraged  West 
Indian  gentlemen — a  body  aa  honourable  as  any  on  earth — induce  us  to  be  silent.  One 
argument,  however,  need  by  the  most  eminent  of  these  reverend  pastors^  we  shall 
notice :  he  rseunred  to  It  frequently,  and  manifestly  esteemed  it  a  dendier :  Indeed 
he  said  as  much.  This  argument  took  the  shape  of  a  dilemma :— "  Yon  aay,"  said 
he,  addressing  himself  to  the  West  Indian,  *'  as  a  reason  why  no  change  la  necessary^ 
that  your  slaves  are  happy — happier  than  the  peasantry  of  England;  and  at  other 
times,  as  a  reason  why  a  change  would  be  dangerous,  you  aay  that  your  slaves  would 
prove  Tefraetory  and  unmanageable  cktlMns^  If  suddenly  emandpated.  Now  both 
these  statementa  cannot  possibly  be  tru^;  they  are  inconsistent.  Either  your  slaves 
are  really  not  happy,  and  thence  arises  the  prospect  of  danger  which  you  predict; 
what  7«u  ftar  is  Just  retaliation :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  your  slaves  being  truly  and 
unaffectedly  happy,  Jtbey  are  satisfied  with  you ;  and  your  fears  are  chimerical,  per- 
haps even  assumed.**  Such  was  the  rvrerend  gentleman's  dilemma,  of  which,  wf 
presume  that  nriltllf  hem  could  teas  m  flea.  VThat !  beeanae  a  poor  Ignorant  riMS 
of  baings»  ^InteiltgMally  epeaking,)  paHRwdy  In  the  condition  of  children,  are  r»- 
preeented  as  being  (what  In  fact  they  are)  comfortable  and  relieved  from  all  presi* 
sure  of  .wanA  or  anxiety,  will  it  lolhnr  that  they  retognlse  and  eonaelousltr  aift^e^*- 
ciatatheii:  oign  rsaasna  lsr<  content?  Baeaane  ib«<|  ^mn^  ta  t«A.  i^w»»^%  Wl  «k^^ 
pWni^  wili..i>  Mh^.  Ikat  they  bam^  nngn  it\A*k>«%  \«iMfiDa««rf^    ^mSd.  ^  'dofcii 
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capital  point  of  compenRation,  be-    told   the  fimntio  brawler*   la  yds 
U'a>  <m1  tliiMr  duty.    Sir  Robert  Peel     caufle,  with  as  much  atenmeas  aa  lia 


tntnsrrndit  the  ]>o\7cr  of  any  master  and  any  goTcmment.     T«  take  an 
from  u  case  in  tsome  pointM  nnHwering  to  this;    who  doabts  that  adboolboya  are 
re^illy  much  liapiiier  in  their  eveninirs,  and  their  hours  of  relaxattoo,  after  the  re- 
Rtraiiits  niid  (he  bii<>inesM  of  the  day,  than  they  could  have  been  after  twelve  hoiuv 
of  idleni>>>i  ?      Vet  rare  indei^l  an>  the  boyH  who  would  have  the  good  aenae  to  Mimit 
this,   ami  the  firiuiiONN  tu  resist  an  (tlTer  of  perpetual  holida}'8.     I^t  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  thf^  very  measure  In  debate  would  create  causes  for  disoonteut,  and  turbu* 
lent  exprevsioii  of  dii^^roiitent,  that,  under  the  present  arrangemeuts  of  West  Indian 
Kociety,  cannot  exist.      No  lonirer  entitled  to  ample  provision  and  medical  care,  from 
the  purse  of  a  benevolent  master,  the  negro  muist  now  look  to  himwlf  fur  aliment  and 
comforts  of  every  kind.      But  with  all  ni^ro  slaves,  it  is  notorious  that  *'  Kmancipa* 
tion"  lias  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  a  plenary  privil^e  of  idleneaa.     Liberty  to 
do  nothing  is  the  one  sole  liberty  intellit^ibic  to  a  West  Indian  slave.     A  funnal  Par- 
liamentary creation  of  freeilom  would,  therefore,  be  understood  as  a  positive  aummons 
to  be  idle.      And  they  would  so  use  their  new-born  privilege,  as  abuaiug  it  in  the 
very  utmost  excess  wiiich  can  \n*.  conceived  in  people  with  fuU-grown  appetites  and 
infantine  intellects.    What  they  would  do — is  now  {Kist  speculation  :  enquire  what  tbey 
hart:  done,  an«l  are  now  dtntii;,  in  the  unhappy  island  of  St  l>omingo.      The  same 
dissolute  idleness  would  take  place,  followed  by  the  same  hideous  distresa,  rapine^ 
bloodshed,  anarchy:  a  West  Indian  projierty,  already  ruinou-sly  depreciated  by  the 
fren/y  of  the  times,  would  no  longer  Imar  even  a  nominal  price  in  the  market :  mul- 
titudes of  honourable  families,  many  widows,  many  orphans,  would  sink  down  irre- 
triexably  to  the  lowest  condition  of  abject  poverty:  and,  finally,  when  the  min  was 
completed,  a  military  f4»rce,  kept  up  at  u  most  extravagant  cost  to  this  imporcriahed 
nation,  wouI<l  drive  the  melancludy  files  of  emancipated  labourers  to  the  seanty  reliques 
of  that  rural  iuduitry,  which,  in  its  {mlmy  days,  had  supported  a  splendid  benefactor 
am(>n^st  a  crowd  of  peasants,  healthy  and  contented,  bearing  the  name  of  davca 
unioni^st  us  in  Europe,  but  esteeming  themselves  servants,  and  very  often  treated  at 
indul;rpii(]y  :is  childivn.      The  picture  of  what  tn>u/[/  be,  we  re|)eat,  can  never  be  so 
indeiiiably  delineattNl  as  in  the  unquestioned  records  of  what  haft  been  in  Haiti :  and 
the  West  Indian  ^iroprietors  ou;;ht,  by  all  means,  to  print  and  circulate  an  ahetiait, 
with  a  proper  coinnieiitary,  of  an  excellent  tract  we  remember  to  have  aeen,  (called 
^""(ifcy:  Upon  Ifaifi,  or  some  such  title, )  which  gives  an  awful  portnut  of  the  final 
wretrht>dness,  and  fierce  military  |Hdice,  which  wind  up  the  drama  of  sudden  eman- 
cipation.     In  taking  our  leave  at  this  point  of  the  subject,  we  liave  one  hint  to  offer 
to  the  West  Indians,  upon  a  new  vista  ^vhich  has  lately  opened  upon  us  in  the  priicy 
of  tin;  Abolitionists.      Many  of  them,  with  a  8i»ecious  and  insidious  nuideration,  are 
now  becomin;;  aware  that,  since  the  o{)en  and  resolute  declaration  of  Minister^  any 
attempt  to  carry  the  (question,  without  something  in  the  shape  or  the  name  of  eom* 
pensation.  is  bo))eless — **  Yes,  yes,"  they  now  say,  "  indemnity  ought  to  be  granted; 
and  indemnity  sliall  bo  granted.      We  must  not  do  good  out  of  other  men%  puisea.* 
Arcordin<;ly,  an  indemnity  has  lK*en  devised:   hut  of  what  kind?  Listen.    Formerly 
it  was  saitl  by  the  Wi>st  Indians — **  Well:   if  you  mean  to  plunder  us  witliont  leim- 
hinvsement  of  our  slaves,  at  any  rate,  as  mere  robbers,  you  must  stop  there;  a  hono- 
stealer  takes  away  my  horse,  but  he  di>es  not  insist  upon  my  paying  afterwarda  for 
the   hoi-se's  corn  and  hay;  the  horse's  keep  he  takes  henceforward  upon  himarif. 
Now.  revertini;  to  the  slave,  having;  emancipated  him,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
liimV  Who  pays  for  coming  himf'     This  question  was  a  poser  to  many  worthy 
gentb'men.      And,  when  Sir  Ilol>ert  I*eel  announced  the  solemn  sentence  of  eompen- 
sation,  that  w:is  another  pt>ser.     Here  was  a  sweet  prospect  for  thoee  who  had  ao 
]dedi;ed  thomsidves  to  the  cause  of  emancipation,  whilst  it  was  fully  understood  to  be  a 
mere  call  for  a  frothy  oration  entirely  at  other  men's  cost,  that  they  could  not  decently 
withdraw,  even  afti-r  it  seemed  to  threaten  some  cost  to  themselves.     First,  there  was 
tin;  tee  simple  of  the  slave  to  be  bought  up  (say  sixteen  years*  purchaae,  eompnted  en 
his  annual  net  produce) ;  and,  secondly,  there  was  his  keep  for  ever.    One  man,  whose 
name  eiidi^d  in  ifffft'  or  nV///r — Brakeuridge,  or  some  such  name— an  Abolitionist,  bat, 
as  it  turned  out,  an  honest  worthy  fellow  for  all  that,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Liondoay 
wound  up  his  address  in  the  foUowinf;  way — "  God  forbid,  gentlemen," said  be, "  that 
I  should  ever  do  >o  foul  an  act,  tvn  vapour  sibout  Viv^ccfMA \^^V& %o cost tiM nothing^ 
— fiw  Il\^s,  that  1  should  loin  in  coropeWitiR  mv  feVioif -«iAi«Ba  ^  ^fwlxmaa^wk  ^ 
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fs  capable  of  MBUtnltif ,  Ihat  coinp«ii-  nanf  nurmftel  of  lAcobinlcftl  *  agi« 

Bfttion  WM  ii^Mtf  ^a  nem  among  the  tation,**  Tto  use  tae  old  emphatio 

preliminaries  to  every  possible  mea*  Cromwellian  term  so  aptly  revived 

sure  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  by   Mr    O'Connell,)  all  useful  in 

waa  heard  with  fury  and  hatred ;  so  their  several  ways  :  some  to  un* 

bent  are  these  agitators  to  build  mk»  settle  men's  principles,  and  to  dis* 

sery  fur  the  slave  upon  ruin  to  his  turb  the  sacred  foundations  of  pro* 

master.  V^^J  (^  which  respect  even  the 

Qaestions  of  this  nature  are  ao  abolitionists  of  slavery  serve  the  ends 


ch&rity  beyond  the  munificence  of  kings,  or  the  fables  of  romance,  at  the  price,  per- 
haps, of  total  ruin  to  themselves,  and  with  a  final  reversion  of  credit,  not  to  them 
wbo  suffered,  but  to  us  who  only  spoke ; — no !  again  I  say,  God  forbid !  Let  us  be 
honest  before  we  are  liberal ;  let  us  pay  for  what  we  are  all  determined  to  seize.  Let 
the  slave  be  free ;  but  also  let  his  master  suffer  no  wrong.  Here  is  my  contribution  :** 
^-saying  which,  the  consdentious  man  laid  upon  the  table  a  [bank-note  for  LklOOl 
Upun  such  terms  we  have  no  objections  ourselves  to  Join  the  abolitionists :  we  cannot 
promise  so  much,  but  we  will  do  something  for  any  wdl-digcsted  plan,  which  shall 
prepare  emancipation  to  the  slave  tmder  restraints,  which  may  mrt  bim  from  being 
a  burden  to  himself,  and  a  terror  to  the  community.  This  mode  of  liberatioii,  how* 
ever,  at  the  price  of  one,  five,  or  ten  g«lneas  to  each  abolltionbt,  is  for  from  satia- 
factory,  even  to  those  who  have  consented  to  oompensation.  They  are  now,  there* 
fore,  agreed  upon  a  soheme  which  they  Hatter  themselves  will  meet  both  demands  - 
that  for  compensation,  and  that  for  keep.  They  solve  the  one  perplexity  by  means 
of  the  other.  The  same  mode  which  provides  for  the  keep,  in  their  ideas,  provides 
for  the  compensation.  For,  say  they,  take  things  as  they  now  are— what  is  it  thai 
a  proprietor  can  make  by  his  slave  ?  Simply  the  return  of  his  labour,  so  long  as  he 
lives.  Very  well ;  then  the  existing  relation  between  the  master  and  the  slave  shall 
not  be  utterly  abolished,  it  shall  be  purified  and  Iwptixed  by  a  new  name.  He  that 
was  a  slave,  shall  now  be  a  day-labourer  ;  histead  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medicine^ 
he  shall  now  have  wages,  which  will  rq^ulate  themselves  as  in  England.  Thus  all 
difficulties  are  met,  all  interests  consulted ;  the  slave  has  his  ''  keep,*^  the  master  his 
''  compensation."  How  so,  gentlemen,  how  so?  Suppose  the  proprietor  to  bring  his 
estate  into  the  market,  what  has  become  of  the  price  which,  on  the  old  arrangementsg 
he  would  receive  for  each  slave — able-bodied,  or  not  ?  "Where  is  the  XvTp«i>,  the  ran- 
som, for  his  live  stock?  But  again,  if  he  should  not  sell,  but  retain  the  property  In  his 
own  hands,  what  is  this  mysterious  and  undefined  relation  which  has  been  substitu- 
ted for  the  old  one  ?  Is  the  slave  quartered  In  a  new  character  upon  the  old  estate 
for  ever  ?  Is  the  meaning  of  the  provision,  that  the  employment  of  this  same  slave 
is  compulsory,  and  matter  of  indefeasible  obligation  upon  his  old  master?  That  would 
be  a  novel  kind  of  compensation  indeed,  and  Would  amount  to  this— that  by  way  e( 
reimbursing  the  master  for  his  loss,  he  riiould  be  entitled  (and  also  obliged)  to  employ 
a  man  at  fixed  wages  for  labour  necessarily  mot  fixed,  afier  all  means  of  enforoing  it 
were  abolished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  meaning  is— that  with  the  obligations  ef 
the  slave,  those  of  the  master  should  be  dissolved  at  the  same  tlme^  and  that  all  labour 
should  find  its  Just  prioe  in  an  a^ea  market,  as  with  ourselves,  then  under  what  possi- 
ble fiction  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  master  obtains  even  a  shadow  of  compensation  ? 
He  has  his  land;  be  has  his  buildings;  he  has  his  machinery;  about  these  there  never 
was  any  question.  But  he  has  not  his  live  stock ;  thai  has  been  violeBtly  taken  from  him  ; 
for  that  it  is  he  seeks  indemnificataoo ;  and  upon  this  plan  no  shallow  of  indemnifi- 
cation is  offered.  But  observe  the  final  result :  the  nci^rocs  will  not  work  ;  that  if 
certain.  Then  oomes  oempulsion*  military  oompulsioo,  as  in  Haiti.  Who  Is  to  pay 
for  tbifv  ai>d  for  the  Immense  police  requisite  to  keep  down  an  army  of  starving  bri- 
gands ?  This  is  the  question  which  the  now-born  compensation-mongers  keep  in  view. 
Their  hope  is,  tliat  by  forcing  the  slaves  (with  reversionary  duties  and  rights  on  each 
side)  upon  their  old  proprietors^  under  eome  Ji^le  of  ideal  oompensation,  they  may 
afterwards  compel  the  proiprietors  to  pigr  for  the  vast  anned  police,  as  for  a  measure 
of  interference  called  for  by  themselves ;  whereas,  in  the  cass  of  the  proprietors  re- 
fusing to  accept  of  any  such  visionary  indemnity,  and  determinately  throwing  along 
with  the  plunder,  the  keep  and  whole  management  of  the  plunder  upon  the  plunderers^ 
they  exonerate  themselves  from  all  respqiiBibUlt^f  ^  and  tK^  ^\«Ajfc,\rax^«tv  ^<M^ai<(&.^^K^'dc^^ 
lynm  th«  gorenimeot  and  natfiqn  ihai  WdL  MAcJCbsosAi  i»  ^^^ 
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aszralouMvftaanyclass     EueInui),  and  veir  diflerent  causu 


ofjacoliinii 

of  <listuvb<!r8  whatever) ,  numn  lw 
briD^  men  together,  aud  accuslom 
them  to  act  in  unioQ  and  In  oppaai- 
tioD  to  the  governnient  of  tlie  land; 
utltitTB  for  purpoaea  much  lees  iodi- 
rect,  and  having  a  more  iostent  re- 
ference to  themselTES.  Adj  tbiii^, 
which  opposea  the  exiacing  govern- 
ment, though  trivial  for  itHelfTaerves 
ftp  end  of  general  faction  anddissent. 
But  the  iiaUonal  burdens,  ag  we  be- 
fore iaid,  are  on  their  oivn  account 
M  important,  that  tliey  furnish  an  eu- 
^ne  of  excitement  to  the  rudest  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  more  formi- 
dable than  ever  haaexistedinanyniate 
luclent  or  modern.  Letitberecollect- 
ed  that,  in  the  present  condition  of 
tmr  revenue,  supposing  It  divided 
into  three  equal  portions,  about  two 
ore  Bwallowed  up  in  tlie  mere  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  upon  our  pecu- 
niary obligations.  \Vliat  a  trying 
temptation  for  those  ivho  arc  nurtu- 
red In  rapacious  bope^  by  the  eternal 
harangues  against  colonial  property, 
HgainM  church  property  in  England 
and  Ireland,  n^iost  the  accunmla- 
^ns  of  the  aristocracy  in  botii  cuun- 
tricH,  to  know  that  by  a  word— a 
breath — a  motion  cf  tlie  hand  from 
a  refomied  Senate,  obedient  to  the 
nod  of  the  people,  in  a  moment  and 
far  ever  two-thirds  of  every  man's 
(wntributiouH  to  the  state  might 
,be  abolished  !  Commerce,  again,  and 
manufacturing  industry,  subject  a« 
they  are  to  eternal  palsies,  n'hicb 
■re  falsely  viewed  as  rare  contin- 

Sencies  due  to  oomc  peculiarly  un- 
appy  concurrence  of  ciri 
ces,  being  in  fact  essentiallv  . 
ed  with  the  prodigious  aepth 
intricacy  of  our  commercial  relaUons, 
not  only  present  continual  critical 
excitements  to  outrage  iu  thoKC  parts 
of  the  country  where  our  population 
Is  the  most  accumulated,  but  in  va- 
rious other  forms  of  danger,  remind 


in  Ireland,  proceCdti  by  tlie  bTibdeM 
but  moat  gigantic  eleps.  What  je 
called  the  "  depressea  state"  of  a 
trade,  or  its  particular  bnmchea^  is 

EretCy  nearly  the  permanent  state — 
roken  only  by  now  end  then  a  few 
weeks'  sudden  encouragement,  suc- 
ceeded by  refluxes  of  languor  for 
montlis.  Under  tliis  sj'siem  of  ebbs 
and  Howe,anetemalprocest<is^in^ 
on,  apparently  alternate,  of  depreis- 
eion  and  excitement,  but  really  and 
substantially  uniform,  of  snperHuous 
increase.  Asfastasbandaarc  thromi 
out  of  employ  in  Manchester,  or  ihQ 
crowded  diitiricts  adjacent,  that  rsst 
beehive  diacliargcs  its  awanna  Iq 
search  of  nubsistenco  elsewhere.  A 
few  weeks  pas^  and,  oitber  iu  the 
eame  or  in  some  kindred  branch  of 
trade,  a  momentary  revival  calls  for 
new  supplies  of  labour.  Hands  are 
nowtaken  up  into  employ,  in  amount 
corresponding  to  those  recently  dis- 
charged, but  individually  not  tlie 
same.  Fresh  draughts  are  made  niioa 
the  remote  villages  of  Wales  and  Ire- 
land ;  a  new  race  of  labourers  is  ra- 
pidly created,  to  be  again  disgorged 
upon  the  nation  at  large,  under  some 
one  of  the  endless  stagnations  to 
which  lingliah  commerce,  in  its  pre- 
aenl  stupendous  maturity,  is  liable, 
in  a  degree  unknown  to  the  periods 
of  its  earlier  growth.  Tlie  continiial 
changes  effected  by  the  discovery  or 
the  extensive  Application  of  ntachi- 
nery  tend  to  the  same  result ;  and 
we  ore  advancing  every  year  niore 
deeply  into  the  unwieldy,  miserable, 
and,  for  European  policy,  perilous 
condition  of  a  Chinese  papulation. 
Even  the  very  perfection  of  many  of 
our  arts  contributes  to  fonnidable 
political  effects.  The  vani  improve- 
ment of  our  uiesns  of  conimunica- 
^on,  for  instance,  of  our  roads,  since 
the  termination  of  the  war,  of  our 
Bteam  navigation,  and  at  ibia  momeat 


us,  that,  in  this  respect,  England  in  the   new    project   of  our  rulrotids, 

travellingon  a  road  as  yet  thoroughly  -which  in  a  year  or  two  will  traverse 

untried.  Other  states  have  been  cum-  every  part  of  our  dense  populati«ii, 

merciol ;  but  never  any  have  carried  and  will  superannuate  even  our  CA- 

commerce  to  so  giddy  8  height  [  nor  nah — all  this  co-operate»,  in  nn  uu- 

baa  commerce,  in  any  other  couu-  Bpeakablc  degree,  with  other  gmat 

try,  been  so  perilously  connected  tendencies  of  the  times.   Itisscarce- 

trith  a  disturbed  action  upon  the  na-  ly  to  be  imagined  in  what  d^grve 

lUJTiI  exp.inHiou  of  population  in  the  the  organ ijinlu'ii,  in  a r  "->--'  - 

Jon-eet  ranks.     With  us  the  BtimuAu*  t>(  wnv  c.mmtav.  anfl  tl 

m^lied  to  tiie  populatioDj^uai^Tj 
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lie  wiU,  depend  upon  the  velocity 
and  certainty  with  which  inter- 
changes of  opinion  and  feeling  are 
niaintuiucd  from  vast  distances. 

Very  many  other  features  might  be 
noticed  in  the  aspect  of  civiliasation 
at  this  sera,  which  will  incalculably 
aid  the  revolutionary  effects  likely  to 
unfold  themselves  through  the  next 
ten  years.  But  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  heads  we  have  already  no- 
ticed; and,  bearing  them  in  mind, 
shall  briefly  wind  up  our  survey  of 
the  menacing  circumstances  of  our 
position  at  this  moment. 

Will  there  be  war  ?  We  have  af- 
firmed that  for  England  war  is  im- 
posnible.  Tliat  is  our  belief.  But 
war  is  of  various  degrees :  a  war  of 
active  hostility,  with  spasms  of  de- 
moniac and  exhaustino^  energy,  such 
as  characterised  the  latter  years  of 
the  last  war,  and  drew  upon  us  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions sterling  in  one  little  period  of 
twelve  months, — that  will  not  be 
thought  possible,  we  suppose,  by  any 
speculator  whatever.  We  hear  a  per- 
petual outcry  about  the  necessity  of 
economy  and  the  call  for  retrench- 
ment, a  policy  which  is  doubtless 
agreeable,  but  does  not  seem  pecu- 
liarly, or  in  any  special  sense,  indis- 
pensable, immediately  after  a  suc- 
cession of  reductions  which  have  so 
sensibly  lightened  our  burdens. — 
However,  though  it  is  evident  this 
outcry  grows  oiit  of  a  factious  pur- 
pose, and  not  out  of  any  possible  op- 
pression of  the  taxes,  by  relation 
with  former  experience,  yet  it  will 
readily  be  allowed  by  every  body, 
that  the  temper  of  the  times  would 
not  tolerate  for  an  instant  that  in- 
crease of  expenditure  which  would 
be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a  war 
conspicuously  offensive.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  England  may  co- 
operate with  the  cabinets  of  the  Con- 
tinent, by  arming  and  maintaining  a 
martial  attitude,  with  a  suitable  sys- 
tem of  restraint  and  embargo  upon 
the  objects  of  her  vigilance.  What- 
ever may  be  asserted,  as  daily  we 
see  that  such  things  are  asserted  by 
violent  journals,  it  is  certain  that  Bel- 
gium will  no  more  be  allowed  to 
create  a  republican  gm'emment,  than 
any  of  the  mediatized  States  of  Ger« 
many  would  be  allowed  to  resume 
'an  independent  existence.  The  dft- 
Ikacy  and  reserve,  which  have  been 
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gractised  hitherto  towards  that  re^ 
ellious  country,  are  due  in  part  per- 
haps to  the  necessary  delays  for  con- 
certing and  communicating  measures 
amongst  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
and  in  a  very  great  degree,  no  doubt, 
to  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  respect 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  new  King  of 
the  French.    There  is  a  reasonable 


forbearance  in  hastily  precipitating 
a  prince  of  just  intentions,  into  acoE 
lision  witli  the  fermentiiig  spirit  of 
republicanism  in  France.  The  merest 
trifle  of  resistance  offered  to  the  po- 
pular will,  would  overthrow  a  king, 
whose  tenure  is  purely  personal,  and 
in  no  degree  by  the  powers  of  his  office. 
We  shall  not  repeat  what  we  have 
so  largely  insisted  upon  in  former 
papers — the  shadowy  and  fleeting 
evanescence,  or  rather  blank  nihility, 
of  the  regal  office  and  functions,  as 
nominal  powers  in  the  constitution. 
It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  for 
all  Europe,  as  well  as  France,  that 
more  substantial  power  was  not 
thrown  into  this  organ  of  the  state, 
if  indeed,  in  the  prostrate  condition 
of  the  French  aristocracy,  this  had 
been  possible.  Certainly  it  must 
surprise  us,  that  a  prince  so  upright 
as  we  are  willing  to  believe  the  pre- 
sent king,  could  have  allowed  him- 
self to  accept  an  office,  the  titular 
honours  of  which  had  probably  little 
fnscination  for  a  mind  so  soberly 
inclined  as  his,  under  a  total  denial 
of  all  those  essential  attributes  of 
royalty  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  exercise  of  any  salutary  influence 
upon  the  course  of  affairs.  The  de- 
cision by  the  people  of  Paris  for  a 
titular  king,  rather  than  for  a  presi- 
dent of  a  republic,  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  partly  as  a  propitiation 
to  the  crowned  heads  ot  Europe, — 
partly,  also,  as  a  compliment  and  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  as  a  patriotic  prince  who 
had  not  disguised  his  liberal  senti- 
ments ;  and  i«  some  degree  it  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  governed  by 
a  consideration  of  the  old  a^e,  and 

Erobably  approaching  imbecility,  of 
•a  Fayette,  the  only  person  who 
could  have  been  proposed  for  the 
station  with  any  cordial  unanimity  of 
public  sentiment  Preserving  the 
name,  however,  of  king,  tlie  people 
of  Pai\%  %^etcv  \ft\iaN^\i^«:^'^«**^^^ 
t3ha.X  lVi«  o^<i^  ^wj\^>atfc  ^wa.^-'i^ 


vertedt  but  vbich  happen  tobaw  r&liuu8,before,iut}iBtrit8neet,FnBim 
ksa  ewentlaJ  on  the  (we  hand  to  iti  wUI  Mttiin  the  level  of  tii^laud.  It 
utilitj,  than  liable  on  the  othar  to  «  is  Ume,  anil  we  ndinil,  that  in  Ens- 
possible  abuse.  In  this  the;  aoted  land,  aa  elst'wiierp,  loo  fou<l  aii  ad- 
wtturally,  but  aowlaely,  uodar  tog  miratioii  seilles  upon  the  trt^hies 
keen  a  seuse  of  the  daagm  wblcfc  and  conepii-uoue  leaders  ( ofiMi  mma 
tbej  bad  Just  escaped,  lliey  eaii>  of  feeble  powers)  in  nimrUal  auv- 
Milted,  aether  believed,  for  their  own  o^sMia.  lu  this  respect  a  ctiiMiab 
welfare  and  aecuritf.  But  It  ti  rs>  apirit  will  perhaps  haunt  the  mud  of 
inai4uble,tbat  the  very  quarter  from  man,  even  lu  the  fuUeit  develojm- 
which  these  are  noat  threataBod,  U  meiit  of  its  powers.  But  it  ia  tialan  (a 
itel^  the  kins'*  official  iiqbecl-  aay,  that  in  England  any  general  «y». 

However,  it  must  be  albiwad.  pubr  «MlU  mwrn  mwutn  ttMlCwllk 

after  all,  that  this  reaulta  lUbw  from  vtBtoriaa  Ina  o 


preeiselr  t 
Utf.    How 

after  «ll,lb  _._   ^ 

tbo  dnuinwtaiiceB  of  hi*  crutio^  juaL  laBhmaa  HlaoMwrwl»fci 

th>itfnmpoaiilTeen>c(meiitB.lU«>-  fctharo-ilMh-eJ  br— ilMwiwf 

tiim.ilwMUBffoBwbatorigfailtwiU.  If tiwawfnpiattw^ariihKa 

Ala  craditioB  of  liqioteaBe  tn  tfas  cf  Aif«llb»aDMtrihM>a»flp 

king  fa  moat  oininoiia  for  (bahnnv  ilw  ip nnwil  pgniMiWlliMC 

progreaaof  public  BllUn;  and  ttb  Miyalaatfa  fmttt,mUtmf  a^miA 

eveapTObable.tha^inapriiM»of*«  m  OfOiW  WSj^mtUmtMrnrnhf 

exemplary  and  eoMdwyew  a  cha,  saploaiaa  of  haMla  ImprI  Mn|M| 

racter,  it  will  lead,  alMtverrdbtant  tlwatd  Iwf  dHw  a wwlf  offhwt^ 

period,  to  his  resiffnation  of  the  titv-  But  At  fact  KibittHHir  fApM 

far  dignitf ;  in  which  case,  Frsnefr^  It  ia  tlia  tMaraat  of  all  fMllw  mmmt 

faavinB  gained  one  of  her  foremoot  a  atata  of  wsr.    Tba  UMn' Aalail 

ends  in  the  creation  of  a  king,  via,  la  Its  nabinl  vAllaMalO  1H**  «««■ 

tliat  of  breaking  the  first  (hock  of  the  by  tba  tning  airf  aw— JB— »«■ 

revolution  to  nelghbourinK  courta —  their  powtl(^Gaii,fcvtliBlAHliR|Min 

will  assume,  with  triumphant  plea-  oaljr,  MpnrifiadaBa  ratond  4»4li 

sure,theformandDame,aswellaslha  aU^wce.  ''nociOWB.itaelf  laW* 

aubstantialoii{anizatioD,ofarepublio.  eraateappoituphiaafeitlMt<wvaiiir 

Until  then,  the  Bcruplea  of  modern-  of  rebfonilif;  iM  Iffi"!  «wt  AMk 

tion  and  juBt  principlea  iu  the  kinj^  Jerad  pnmgaUm^     Xa  nlmtemif 

will  betray  him  continually  into  pai^  alao,Baoli  w  U-i^  tii».«alr.atlalK 

ful  conflicts  with  the  national  wilL  Baey*   poariMc  nv  Vtrnm  *,  Mll|h 

Fraare  is  improved  in  moral  el»-  artee  am  tba  baala  af  nartkl  dhlfi* 

;  France   is  nobler  than  s'  '" 


Aowattkan...    ._, 

WB«   under  the  soul -withering  and  nurak  of  rnca.    H*  t^ 

truir  barbaric  f^vemmeut  of  Napor-  banefitliig'  br  tUa  dtatiaalioa  iaf -IIm 

leon   Buonaparte ;  but  Jet  do   maa  fubllc goe,  taUkt  *<i aaglliaaijlaaif 

persuade  himself  that  the  time  ia  yet  againat  tba  WW  Inliwn     Shaw 

come,  or  will  come  formanyawearr  —  ' — '  — ■"  -       " 

decade  of  years,  when  Prance  wiU  ^_.  . 

be  generally  capable  of  sacrificing  More  potent  wovU-h — r 

military  glory  to  the  hunabler  aoA  natioMl  atiHiMy  ts  eAca  tba  rannt 

more  tranquil  policy  which  watches  laetioB*  of  1M8-14-I&  ia  mv.  4h 

over  the  true  interests  of  a  people,  of  Hareago,  * — >— 'f*-  — j-t^^^ 

or  will  allow  tlielr  full  value  to  prla>        Under  rhnaa  ciMi ' — 

dpLee  of  upright  dealine  and  couu-  irovenwd  CTea  to  * ,  -, 

aels  of  moderation.  Blood  must  flow  Bnence*  laat  aotJaady  PHpep  Imimm 

in  rivers,  tears  will  be  abed  by  geoo-  to  call  far  71^800  JBa%ial  iflVtoMV 

•  Tb«  wriiir  of  sn  sdoiksUa  srtlcU  In  tl|«  iMt  QaattipJr  I 
tt  hiitory  and  ratumale  si  U  JMC*  sad  friadflcs  ft  M  i 


frovenwd  rrea  to  •hwaajjirmmim 
flnencea  laat  aollaedy  PHpep  laaaM 
to  call  far  T^OW  JM%ial  ifii 

h« tait  Qaan<p4r  an^,.i*m 
friadffba  K  aU  th-  wJMi^ 
a»d  to^j* •Tja^ttsmrM 

a,i  tbe  £ngiiili  srittocracf  WM  oT  «0p  pUn'.PimA,  ;^fi«.7\rt,JP' 
-  Aw  .Sw,,ie  iR^iutioos  and  Utfl  Imb^^vd^  -pWismMMt. Wftfi m^ 
'o  Mie  gtitemioa  for  maaf  wHMli),  l«iai^%|i.W»  mm  ^v«niW#% 


Tbs  wriitr  of  >n  >ilmkrtla  artlcU  In  tl|«  lart  Qaatti^  ft«T'aw.,»ll)Wlp<i|Wr.*i 


polkr  in  Fr>naE  .>>>«  ISli,  bsvinc  iMIVWd  to  «Ni^  <(*  arlltanir, 

of  being  trectad.  is  arrogsutly  UlMM  t«  MlJr  n  Jsqito*  MWWW'jWf  ■■tHal 

tt,i  tbe  Engi,-.li  «ri.t«nei  WM  of  «0p  pun'.plRliA,     ]B||,Ua»:  ^,  V  a? 


iddOil 
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or  two  aftorwirdfl,  lor  108,000  more ; 
and  it  is  now  geuerally  fdfiruied  that 
arniB  for  more  Uian  that  number  are 
ordered  by  the  French  governments 
in  a  pressing  and  hurried  manner,  at 
Rirmtngham.  Such  are  the  facta. 
What  is  the  interpretation  of  the  newa^ 
papers  V  With  their  usual  shamelesa 
effrontery,  having  a  party  purpose  to 
serve,  they  roundly  assert  tnat  all 
this  imports  nothing  like  preparatiim 
for  war.  What  is  the  ooject,  then, 
of  such  violent  demonstrations  of 
energy  ?  Simply,  the  same  jounuda 
assure  us,  to  supply  the  defalcations 
in  the  line,  on  account  of  the  dismiss 
sal  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  and  the 
absence  of  General  ClausePs  army  at 
Algiers.  It  is  dangerous  to  indulge 
mendacious  propensities  in  the  face 
of  arithmetic.  The  French  army 
may  be  minus,  by  the  Swiss  sece»- 
sion,  to  the  amount  of  8000  men; 
and  the  Algerine  expedition  at  the 
utmost  deducted  40/K)0  men— of 
whom  horn  12  to  15,000  are  ordered 
home.  Consequently,  fewer  than 
d6,000  men  would  hll  up  the  vap 
cancy.  Wherefore,  then,  so  enon- 
mouH,  and  truly  Napoleonish  a  de- 
mand, as  tliat  for  imfiOO  recruits? 
Tlic  truth  is,  that,  by  their  own  for- 
geries, the  Lomlon  and  Parisian  jour- 
nals have  darkened  and  confounded 
the  real  state  of  things,  until  they 
have  become  tlieir  own  dupes.  Last 
month,  we  pointed  out  the  mon» 
HtrouH  knaveries  of  the  press,  in  fog- 
ging ad  libitum  recognitions  of  the 
new  French  regime,  first  for  one 
great  power,  and  then  anoUier,  with* 
out  any  shadow  of  authority.  Seven- 
teen times  they  have  asserted,  in  par* 
ticular,  tliat  tlie  Russian  government 
had  sent  its  recognition — therein  couf 
Hciously  lying  sundry  (to  wit,  sevei^ 
teen)  times.  The  last  time  of  lying 
was  from  the  17th  of  October  to  the 
t20th,  the  present  falsehood  in  tliis 
case  being  hatcJuKi  by  the  ComHtitUf 
Hound  paper  of  Paris.  It  is  very 
|>o»<Hib]e,  therefore,  amidst  this  cloud 
of  falKt^hoods,  (for  it  is  indeed  still 


doubtfiil»  aa  retpeeta  public  evi- 
dences, whether  any  government  lias 
sent  in  an  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional recognition  of  the  new  system 
of  things  at  Paris,)  that,  bq  far  front 
having  recognised  King  Philtppe^  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  cabinets  mav 
have  menaced  King  Philippe.  AtaU 
events,  the  call  for  18U/)00  men 
speaks  the  language  of  war  so  pe- 
remptorily, that  he  must  be  infatu* 
ated  who  can  suffer  any  glozing 
newspaper  to  amie  him  out  of  the 
plain  evidence  of  his  senses.*  War 
may  not  certainly,  or  immediatel]r» 
follow ;  but  war  is  certainly  lowers 
ing  over  France  at  this  moment,  or 
else  we  must  conclude  that  her  coun- 
sels are  guided  by  lunatics.  Her  sky 
is  overcast;  but  it  is  very  possible, 
that,  under  the  vigorous  preparations 
with  which  she  has  met  die  danger, 
all  clouds  may  disperse  for  a  few 
months, 

Spain,  meantime,  is  now  actually 
becoming  the  theatre  of  war,  or  of 
that  partisan  warfare,  which  is  the 
utmost  that  will  probably  ensue. 
Persia  is  better  known  to  us  at  this 
time  tlian  Spain,  in  her  real  internal 
condition  of  political  feeling.  We 
know  enough,  however,  of  her  inca^ 
pacity  for  any  vigorous  efforts,  and 
for  any  combined  efforts,  to  doubt 
exceedingly  the  possibility  of  even  a 
temporary  success  for  tlie  insurgeuta» 
The  world,  besides,  is  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  their  real  purposes  and 
motives,  to  be  at  all  warranted  in 
heartily  wiping  them  success.  Mina 
and  Valdez,  if  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  private  letters,  have  ao^ 
tually  entered  Spain.  In  Catalonia, 
and  generally  in  the  east,  they  may 
create  much  trouble  to  the  govem- 
Dient.  But  we  have  seen  no  indict 
tions  of  any  such  extensive  disposi- 
tions to  co-operate  with  them  in  the 
heart  of  Spain,  as  can  justify  our 
placing  them  in  the  light  of  oppo- 
nents at  all  on  a  level  witli  the  go- 
vernment We  repeat,  tliat,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 


*  Dut  this  is  In  strict  keeping  with  the  previous  rorfduct  of  the  newspaper  press. 
When  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh  recalled  nil  llaviann  from  France,  and  excluded 
tbe  tri-coloured  fla;^  fVom  the  waters  and  ports  of  Russia,  the  I^ndon  press  swore 
that  this  was  the  most  touching  expreasion  of  Czariiie  regard  to  the  new  order  of 
things  ill  Pariv.  By  the  same  logic  of  interpretation,  of  course  an  immense  cam^^ 
and  300,000  stand  of  anna,  diould  biNU  peaiw.  AnA  ^*  «»*  V^'*'^!'"^  ^=^  ^^^^^ 
Mnslateat  In  lasBring  ni,  that  m  hnrrM  smhuMiin  t%  \%^{y!^  \m^  ^»:^'< 
determiuMtUm  (o  pursoe  a  pacific  poUcy.    Btige  I 
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ire  mucli  in  the  dark  about  iliis  ijiui^     iu«ut — ivliicit  U  iiw  jntt^kccbgilg^ 
PT  of  Europe;  but  uur  overruling     tJii*  apuKUUe  Calnuet  from  Irdsn^ 

SreHHion  m,  that  Miaa's  att«nipi  tUe  tluMUc  of  Uq^  apo!>te*]-.  Qljj 
be  finally  baliled  aud  coofouiitU  righti^ouH  rctributuin .' — thax  _  frrm 
ed,  notwlthittandiug  lb«  (uutuiiiDca  there,  whcru  tJicy  siuued  o^iwi  tl>c 
we  have  already  bad  iu  aleailinf(  ar-  lijl[ht  of  Ihetr  coascieuca,  the  hr»> 
tide  of  a  veracioua  eveuiiig  papiff  viest  cloud  of  pauk  awl  cmUwmu^ 
"  -  '  '  ie  gatherlug  i4>  blif^t  their  catin^ 
ciU.  Let  ua  not  be  thouglit  tu  e^ 
ult  ia  tLe  misfortunes  of  tUe  country. 
whcu  wo  nay  UiBt,  according  U>  all 
nppuarmices,  Uie  mmt  uiiinionUe 
period  of  di»urdi;r  isuuw  LmiMindiqg 
over  Irelajid  thai  has  bi.'eu  Icnoivn 
for  two-aud-tliirty  years.  Tlie  dis- 
tress of  h-elaud.from  a  tutal  mut  of 
pour  laWft,  in,  ia  every  ujtM-,  eoiutiiler- 
iinperfertly  organized  limb  of  Eu-    able;  even thema«tpruu>rriiuayv«ni 


(which  has  uot  yet  coittradicled  it 
own  statement)  that  Cadi:;  itself  liwi 
fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  ilie  dumcEiic 
inHurgental  Seriously  howevcr.that 
relation  of  too  strict  an  iutininfy 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  too 
powerful  an  influence  upon  her 
counsels,  which  we  ascribed  above 
to  France,  i«  precisely  reversed  by 
Spun.     She  ia,  in  thia  respect,  an 


marked  by  scenes  that,  lu  oilier 

utriea,  would  be  tliouflU  »  SUQ- 

dul  tu  Christianity  and  civUizatiop. 

Annually  du  the  selQah  ain«Dg«t  the 

landlords,  and  the   mean  In  a^rti 

ainongiit  the  I'ei^  noblest  of  ttta,MBd. 

Will  probably  meet  iu  two  or  tliree     club  tlioir  beggar  I  jr  ouota.n  to  shkoJI 

nionthBinGormaiiy,inay  easily  avert     poor  labourers,   either  to  EngJui^ 


rope,  neither  giving  nor  receiviug 
much  influence  or  sympatliy  of  any 
kind. 

War,  on  the  whole,  prepon derates 
in  tlie  chances  at  present.  But  a 
Congress  of  the  ^raat  powers,  which 


sily  avert 
It.  WlioiBit,Bince 'the  Jeathof  Lord 
Londonderry,  tliat  can  adequately  r&- 

firesent  Great  Britain  in  such  a  meet- 
ng  ?  Something,  we  suspect,  will 
happen  like  what  Blnhop  Burnet  re- 
ports  of  our  militaiy  iiuccesiiea  at 
one  lime  in  Flanders;  the  officers^ 
NBys  he,  committed  iulinite  faults) 
but  all  H'ere  continually  redressed 


labourers,  i 
I'orthe-momcntary  purpose  of  Mcnuu- 
bliiig  for  a  pittance  wrested  fraai  Uin 
impoverished  peasantry  uT  Eiitg]ut^ 
and  Scotland,  or  else  ti>  CihuuIl 
where  they  are  unmerdfully  turaol 
adrift  by  thounands  at  a  time,  w)^ 
out  any  preparation  fur  tl>o  ilitufta; 
or  tlie  state  of  society,  and  irepiui' 
ned  from  their  native  eouiriry.bjr 


and  made  {[ood  by  tlio  admirable  var-    the  foulest  miarcpreseutationa.  ..B«l 
lour  of  the  £ugll»h  troops.    Perbapa     tbeaeauduther  uyuesof  tUttranan 


the  weight  QMbe  English  name,  and 
the  meDiorjHalier  immortal  services 
iu  the  lostWV,  aa  they  must  he  tlia 
Bole,  may  be  tlio  euffieient  reliance 
of  England  in  such  a  congress;  for 
as  to  any  diplomatic  representation, 
it  is  shameful  to  kiioH-,  that  not  one 
is  on  the  public  stage  who  would 
not  be  a  icHt  to  Mettcmich,  or  even 
to  M.  Talleyrand. 

Difficulties  of  this  kind  occupy, 
however,  but  little  of  our  veuerable 
Premier's  atti^ntion.  Atthis  moment 
even  the  iiuallties  of  n  now  Pariift> 
ment,  wliicb  may  perhaps  require 
aix  weeks  for  their  full  develope- 
mput,  will  fail  to  command  a  fore- 
moat  place  in  his  interest    Even  a 

restive  House  of  Couuuous,plungii]f(     W  tUia  uiomeut  of  tren 
and  jibbiii^  under  every  old  rule  ot      tiuu.    hom    widewurt 
expert  driviiiu;,  will  be  a  secondiiry      lainery,  does  Sir  0'C»i 
coBcorn.     Alf  anxieties,  of  itncient     like  some  int^roMiao  of  4h«i  *vii 
or  modern  jfroivth,  foreisn  or  Ao-     pmr^e,  \a  -^tx  and  |>)Bf;4M  'Hit 


upon  a  tridiug  tn^a  «ouipare<l.  wllli 
what  is  DOW  guiug  on  iu  icclaod, » 
one  immediate  conwiaiience.ofit^ 
bill  fur  Imlanchij  the  Catliotic.  cvfir 
cession,  by  destroying  the  forty^^ii- 
ling  freeholders.  This  part.uf,)^ 
tenantry,  or  cottierii,  pivteci«d  no 
longer  by  their  political  tiJue  «■ 
voters,  are  everywhere  expelled 
witliuut  mercy — being  uuw  louf^d 
upon  OS  mere  uuianiiiii;!' and  Vfi'min. 
the  laiut  Ewarmttwiih  tlu^au  lu^wtr- 
ablo  oul^'asta  i  and  the  cumiu(f  tyiiii- 
ter  wit]  be  ilie  darkest  and  itui^ift 
norl«ntout  for  Ireland  tlnit  aha  )i«i 
long  known.  i 

Sui-h  would  be  ilic  »ti'U-  of  Ihiuir- 
wiUwutpoU.ticaliVujr,  111-,  IiiLi 
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75  oer  cent,  and  other  meaBures  of 
d^a^kiU^:  1*4»v€^  wu  Ireland 
ika'slhiadonto  ]f(fT^  such  draiadful 
eifeetto'Ms  Ufluiiiiatorir  doctrine. 
Tte^cfttiMrvis  oversproid  byexas^ 
^^er^M^maJecontents ;  and  in  cities 
cTirwdm  #ith  such  auditors, — Cork, 
Wfl|}ftTO)fd,  ITflkenny,  and  others,— 
Uff 'luM  Scattered  his  firebrands  with 
an  aiFected  caution  to  beware  of  com- 
LustUnes. — ^Lct  not  the  English  sena- 
tors, tvho  may  know  Mr  O'Connell 
only  as -the  degraded  being*  to  which 
he  sank  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  tlie  scourge  of  Mr  Doherty  and 
others,  measure  his  Irish  power  by 
tfiis."  ■  The  very  memory  ot  this  Eng- 
lish' def^radation  it  is,  which  now 
stings  him  into  madness ;  and  it  is 
not  too'  much  to  say,  that  the  general 
contempt)  theroars  of  laughter,  which 
he  provoked  by  his  **  tow  that  was 
registered  in  heaven," — the  **  blood 
upon  his  riglit  hand,*' — and  all  the 
rest  of  his  theatrical  rants,  in  excuse 
for  his  white  feather, — these  memo- 
rable disgraces  are  the  very  pledges 
for  his  pushing  fonvard  his  union- 
a^tttCfon  to  sbme  extreme  result.  He 
feels  that  it  is  essential  for  him  to  do 
sonie 'great  tiling  to  reinstate  him  in 
die  credit  which    he  won  by  his 
triumph  over  the  whole  English  go- 
vernment in  the  business  of  omanci- 
pttfion,  and  which  he  afterwards  lost 
aoeasily  to  an  individual  in  England. 
Whatever  may  be  tliought  of  Mr  O'- 
Connell's  motives,  conHideringhini  as 
a  politic  man  of  the  world,  measuring 
forceswith  a  government  asprofligate 
as  himself,  and  a  thousand  times 
W^ker,it  is  impossible  to  refuse  him 
Bonfe  degree  or  sympathy.    In  Par- 
liament he  is  nobody ;  in  Ireland  he 
Is  iiisbired,  and  "  hath  a  demon." 
The  Inikc  of  Northumberland  be- 
comes' a  cipher  by  his  side ;  the  com- 
bined gov'emment  is  ridiculous  in 
his  presence ;  he  trampled  them  like 
mire  ben<^atli  his  feet  in  his  former 
'struggle :  if  it  is  possible  for  Ireland, 
united  as  one  mtm,  to  resist  60,000 
British  biiyonets,  he  will  do  so  again. 
LfOt  us  not  be  misunderstood :  we 
fXoK  ntti  In  the  perpferities  of  the 
^ottnflr^;  Mit  we  no  exiilt  hi  theper- 
^exltles  '(jf  golr^niment,  recioHiag 
vpoll'tli^m  fHiAi  their  own  compro- 
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mises,  whether  weak  or  base.    The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  cliaracter  is 
perhaps  little  understood.    It  has  no 
foundation  of  either  subtlety  or  force, 
as  is  sometimes  imagined,  but  is  es- 
sentially commonplace.    He  is  a  man 
of  slow  and  dull  feelings :  he  yawned 
probably  at  Waterloo ;  and  he  yawns 
at  his  formal  celebrations  of  its  anni- 
versaries.   It  is  likely  that  his  con- 
cession of  tlie  Catholic  claims  origi- 
nated neither  in  the  excessive  blun- 
dering which  is  ascribed  to  him  by 
some,  nor  in  sheer  profligacy  and 
the  appetite  for  vitious  actions,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  others. — Sim- 
ply the] necessity  of  keeping  himself 
m  motion — a  wish  to  stir  the  lan- 
guid circulation  in  his  veins,  and  the 
vulgar  taste  for  impressing  his  own 
hand  upon  every  movement  of  the 
political  machinery  of  his  times,  may 
account  for  the  whole  of  his  share  in 
the  transaction.     This  view  of  the 
case  is  countenanced  by  the  many 
diil'erent  accounts  which  his  Grace 
has  given  of  his  reasons  for  that  job, 
doubtless  with  entire  veracity  at  the 
moment,  notwithstanding  the  utter 
irreconcilability  of  the  several  state- 
ments.   In  particular,  we  vouch  for 
the  following  as  one  of  his  various 
versions  of  Uie  case.    Soon  after  the 
bill  was  first  launched  upon  the  as- 
tonished Parliament,  the  Duke   of 
Wellington  wrote  to   two  or  three 
amon^  the  great  territorial  aristocrats, 
explaming  his  motives,  and  varnish- 
ing the  case.    One  of  these  |avouved 
fnends,  whom  the  mlnkte  thought 
it  necessary  to  propltUMr^was  the 
Duke  of  Rutland :  his  letter  we  did 
not  see,  but  we  did  see  one  to  another 
great  man,  which,  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence, was  declared  to  be  of  the  same 
tenor  and  date  as  that  to  his  Grace 
of  Rutland.    Now  in  this  letter,  the 
noble  inditer,  disclaiming  all  the  pre- 
tences with  which  he  mui  imposed 
on  Parliament,  avowed  as  his  real 
and  substantial  reason  for  granting 
emancipation— not  the  hope  of  conci- 
liation and  "  all  that,"  by  which"  the 
marines"  were  hocussed — but  sim- 
ply, that  without  some  such  boon  he 
"  could  not  trust  the  army,"*  being  in 
■o  laree  a  proportion  Popish. 
Probably  even  the  Duke  himself 


■  *  If  tki«  frwt  tin  D«Ibb  of  WtUinftoti'a  motive,  or  any  part  of  his  motive,  for  the 
C^hsiic  bUlt  tWn  w  biimI  SffB&a  reniirk  the  tiiif  uiar  faUllty,  by  which  «M.vVw<^^Vsv«ev». 
«f  Ita  tiimlj.  thn  lyiikpmffHy.  «v  Mc  O'Cmom^w  X>da «stk<s^  vwm \» m^"^  ^^^^^^^ 

jftr  •  A»M  •ltMp<vls.  te  kavv  to  InanU  m ^wdflbiUB^^wi  Vi^m Vs  Sto\t  -»?««.       ^ 
BQodBy,)  turn  oeeorred  since  the  Emana^Van  VKL 
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ievet  did,  nOr  ever  will,  know  ex-  mi>uur?  of  pence  and  wnHy,  hu 
aclly  an  wliat  motives  or  whims,  never  received  a  uiomentnry  coun- 
wliere  perhapa  ho  mauy  blended,  lhi«  temuif e  rrooi  TaeU,  and  nril)  Uiin  win- 
tremendous  breach  was  made  In  the  ter  be  U-iuuipliantly  refuted.  The 
constitution.  Enougli  tlia,t  it  was  boon  was  to  have  reconciled  all  psi^ 
made,  and  upon  ^unde  that  never  ties  in  Ireland— tlie  lamb  was  to  Iwva 
irill  receive  any  consistent  vindica-  lain  down  with  the  Hod— nod  sfier 
lion.  That  in  particular,  which  Sir  all.intliiacomin^winter.the^reBlcst 
R,  Peel  alleged,  viz.  that  a  great  mi-  military  force  will  be  accuuulatM 
alary  force  would  he  liberated  from  that  ever  yet  has  been  found  n«ce8- 
0te  task  of  watclung  Ireland  by  a  BU-y  iu  tbnt  uubappf  island. 

NOTE. 

VpM  l)ie  qUMlan  of  F'rcDcb  jmlttir*,  wc  last  mMlli  Mtuked,  wllk  |Mal  ba(  3ii*l 
Indlgntlton,  the  CDixtLiel  of  a  Londnn  joornal,  n-Meh  hu  ■ilsiilahfid  and  MamtBliwii 
yi  It!  ft-lfndi  bf  lh«  gmtnrw  or  ill  departun  fram  itiii  ttimdafii  in  politic*  whieb  It 
tuA  oris<naltf  promlwd  (o  mnlnUln.  We  nliid  nnlhint  mon  than  vrr  bavs  hnrd  at. 
Mrcurd  in  onp  «liiipc  or  olh*r  bj  nil  mm  proKeuin^  Ihwe  princitdn  wbieii  we  and  that 
Jtrarnnl  rqually  protmeA  at  one  tim*,  which  Wt  atill  ndheni  Ui,  and  which  thai  jounnl 
(we  eunont  bul  ogain  dmlarc  our  b«lieO  hna  betrayed.  Mfliiilime,  tbit-ery  itmgtlk «( 
•ar  lodiHBntifln  exprmni  for  ua  sufficiently  ^i  mpectwhirh  wegraoled  to  the  general 
lntegrit]tu>d  ability  of  the  juumal,  as  ItcnuU  iiul  be  imimiiied  that  we  aboalil  haiN 
iMnoared  with  our  Indignalian  anf  [lenon  who  wu  deficient  in  tJther.  But,  to  iMto 
no  doubt  on  this  point,  we  npnualy  (poke  of  hii  general  servicfg  )D  tarm*  of  hoDowi 
and  this  we  n-ere  the  more  careful  to  tlo.  tram  having  remarked  that,  fur  *u  Tploran  a 
journaliet  (under  other  nunes),  be  manifaled  n  ocnsibilit)',  HMiiewbat  inarvrlli.na,  M 
the  hHQkneyml  romplimenta  of  the  pren  nu  the  *oan  of  "  talent,"  be  IteaoMng, 
therefore,  lo  iibew  ihat  our  lunllllty  wu  Dot  personal,  but  eingly  appliod  I*  U( 
priaciplH,  or  departure  from  princlplei,  we  took  are  to  be  wanting  in  no  point  ■( 
oonrtegy,  alwajs,  of  course,  with  a  reaervatlon  of  the  porticulu-  suldecl  of  onr  atlaii^ 
■nd  the  allowable  warmlh  of  lDdign&<ion  which  it  provoked. 

To  this  notice  of  himself,  that  jonriiallst  Immediately  replied ;  and,  as  tie  laiBnlad, 
■with  "good  temper" and  "good  muinera;"  a  prsiK  which  there  waa  some  injcelintljr 
In  claiming,  as  it  was  true  up  lo  that  particular  aenience  In  which  tbe  claim  wait 
Inado,  but  Immediately  Hflernarda  ceased  to  be  truo  eilber  for  the  "  tempsr"  or  the 
•■  manners. "  On  the  contrary,  be  became  "fefy  penonal,  and  dlaplayed  a  ftmlnine 
^ttlneu  of  gpite,  and  an  afTutallon  of  scorn,  which  brtrsyed  a  pitiable  want  of 
■elf'^M>niniand.  Tn  all  thit,  It  wonid  be  eaay  indeed  lo  reply  In  the  lame  tntna  i  Bo> 
lUBg  so  readily  learned  >lh  tbe  Tmahulary  of  Mom ;  tt  is  "  as  emy  as  lyfng."  Bul 
Hie  WTltw  of  that  and  of  this  paper,  if  he  cootd  so  Air  fon^  himnelr  ■«  (a  ileMiead  ta 
■Bch  nnwotthy  acorriliiiea,  yet  would  not  Ael  himself  at  liberly  to  dpgnide  tbe  iU- 
Ungnlahed  journal,  in  whiFli  he  baa  the  honour  of  writini;,  by  any  thing  of  *u  igmM* 
a  nature.  Hi-  willingly,  therefore,  dinnines  Ibe  langnn^e  of  the  Journalist,  and  ad- 
rirenes  himself  lo  what  (a  malErial  in  his  reply.  The  ioumalim  aaks,  winl  autm  it  k 
Oot  he  hat  betrayed?  We  tell  him.  In  nnsirar.  Ibal  It  ti  tbe  cause  of  legitinuua 
aimes.  the  right*  of  good  govHnments,  and  aDti-ja(wbin  pHndpln,  b31  oree  Enroye  i 
ttese  ar*  what  he  has  liMraj-ed ;  and  tfaesc  mm  vtntated,  not  by  the  refusal  to  otvy 
tfee  ordonannras  of  Charlei  X,.  or  by  any  Alng  which  tbnl  parly  /oH-wr  In  rfo,  but 
ky  what  they  Bubsnjuently  otM-  He  asks  farther,  whether  out  doctrine  ia — tbal  lbs 
Fhmch  were  pasaively  tn  submit  la|lhi'  despotic  roamlitea  of  Chnrln  X.  1  Our  answer 
1^  nosl  determinately,  No:  but  in  reaiaUnee,  there  are  many  modn,  and  Infinits 
dagreee.  There  is  room  fiir  much  discusilDn  as  to  the  kinds  of  remonatniiiM^  and 
npostulatioii.  Ihat  might  bare  been  tried  with  the  Ling  (  and  U  b  a  lidr  qUMlion  for 
a  ouuiit,  whether  all  was  done  that  might  have  been  done,  before  coming  to  ««**- 
mitiei.  But  we  will  suppose  thai  ground  travorsed  ;  and  that  ne  have  arrived  at  lhi« 
OonceasioB — that  by  na  niurae  abort  of  a  -violent  revolution  could  tbe  caso  have  bern 
met;  In  short,  that  the  revolution,  aalt  is,  was  the  sole  redreai  open  to  tbe  BggrlrY^d  na. 
*lon; — WB3  it  therefore  necessnrylo  rejoice,  to  exult,  in  th la  revolution  ?  Suppossaoun 
for  resiatnncc  made  out,  auch  a  case  Is  always  matter  of  grief.  A  bad  king,  Weshdl 
■Djipose  a  had  dyuaaty,  if  you  please,  has  been  enidW.  BatttltnoeviltbatraTdtT 
Jiteif,  xht  very  (enure  by  wWch  kh»s  - 
d>ri—virta«ily  abrogated?  Yf  "^ 
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A  BtTNpAT  PAStpBAL. 
BT  THB  KTTBIOK  SHEPHERD. 

Colin.  Good  morning,  Keatle — Fie,  for  shame, 
To  sleep  sae  lang  ye're  sair  to  bluiie : 
Then  at  your  glass  to  smile  an*  8mirlc« 
An*  be  the  hindmost  at  the  kirk ! 

Kate.  Ay,  'tis  o'er  tnie^O,  wae's  my  heart  I 
An'  to  reproTe  is  weel  your  nart; 
Your  neighbours  o'  their  faults  to  tell. 
When  yeTe  sae  early  there  yourseU! 

Colin.  Ah,  cunning  Kate !  I  ken  your  way, 
An'  darena  wrangle  w*  ye  the  day ; 
For  ye're  sae  tart  when  ye  b^;in. 
Ye  lead  ane  into  words  o'  sin. 
An'  now,  when  we  hae  met  th^gither. 
An'  like  sae  weel  to  be  wi'  ither. 
Let's  chat,  without  a'  taunts  or  scomlog, 
O'  things  befitting  Sabbat  morning, 
I  am  o'er  late,  an^^sair  to  blame- 
But,  O,  I've  sic  a  chaige  at  hame  t 

Kate.  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt  I  *T1s  a*  o*er  true,— 
Naebody  else  has  aught  to  do  ^ 
Uk  turn  to  Colin's  hand  maun  lie. 
The  lasses  a'  to  court  forbye  I 

Colin.  Now,  Kate,  I  canna  stand  sic  Joking 
There's  nought  on  earth  is  sae  proyokiog; 
When  weel  ye  ken  I  never  pari 
Either  to  kiss,  or  court,  or  quarrel, 
Or  sit  mo  down  to  mince  or  meU 
Wl'  ony  lass  except  yourselL 

Kate.  Alas  I  poor  lad»  ye're  sair  abused  thin. 
An'  fausely,  wickedly  accused  then ; 
Sic  tales  are  through  the  country  fleeing  I—-* 
But  then  the  country's  ill  for  leeing. 
It  wasna  true  that  Meg  M'GiU^ 
Cam  greeting  to  you  on  the  hill  ? 
I  heard  sic  story,  an'  the  cause  o'l; 
It  wasna  true ; — Fm  sure  it  was  not  ? 

Colin.  'Tis  hard  on  twalL    Good  «umi]Dg#  Kate ; 
I  hate  at  preachings  to  be  late; 
Besides,  it's  sinfu^to  get  Biad^ 
At  sic  a  glib-tongued  wiclLed  jade. 

Kate.  Colin,  Til  ffang  as  fast  as  you 
On  this  fine  day,  and  faster  too ; 
Besides,  V\\  chat  of  what  you  wiU^ 
The  Bible,  or  the  Papish  bill ; 
The  statutes  of  the  ancient  law. 
Or  beauties  of  Queen  Bathsheba* 
Now,  tell  me,  Colin,  on  your  life^ 
What  think  you  o'  tiii*  winsome  wife  ? 

Colin.  Kate,  ye'jre  JS  witch    sae  baud  yovr  tongue; 
An  elf  sae  widted,  yet  sae  joua^ 
Was  never  nursed  on  notasi^s  knee«- 
What  are  BadMUba'a  Cuilts  iba  ne  ? 
KAnj^M^iltojrott I  Wha said tb^ w»re ? 
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But,  Colin,  'tis  riglit  sWMiffE  •'  f 
Yet  1  hae  notwl,  «u'  'Ha  true;   ■ 
Wbene'er  o'  n'omankind  1  hint, 
Then  up  you  flee iike  firm  frap  flint,—        •.\ 
Frop  whilk  it  w«n  might  understood  Iw,  "' 
That  thiDgs  are  uo  junt  as  tiiey  Bhoiild  lip.' 
Cou>.  Sweet  Kate  I  wi' that  provukin' f 
My  heart  wi'  rage  ia  fflfton  irrui4, 
But  when  I  turn  me  round,  on'  m« 
The  wily  twinkle  o'  jour  ee. 
The  cherry  cheek  an'  dimpled  cliin, 
My  heart-strings  dirl  my  breast  williin. 
Kate,  I  au!<iiect,  that,  chance  what  may. 
We'll  hardfy  reach  the  kirk  the  day ; 
We  wad  be  Wwned  by  matrons  dour, 
Gaun  in  at  sic  a  daftlike  hour,  <   '      | 
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Lei's  turn,  an'  up  beneath  the  heucti  '  "T* 

O'  the  wild  glen  o'  Gilmanscteuch ;  ■       " 

We'll  spend,  in  nature's  green  alcove, 

The  day  in  pure  delights  of  love ; 

Read  on  our  Bibles,  pmy  bedeen, 

Au'  maybe  steal  a  hiss  between. 

If  there's  a  blink  o'  heavenly  bliss  '>v( 

On  human  nature,  it  Is  ttiis.  -'II 

K«TB.  Weel,  Oollu,  1  shall  not  gainsay,      i  » 
A  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way;  ''uA 

Since  ye  propose't,  an'  think  nae  shame,   "-  ^A 
If  'lis  a  sin,  ye'll  bear  the  blame, 
Bnl  tell  me  this — though  gay  an'  hiww,       ■  J 
War  ye  gnun  to  the  kin<  bi-s  ?  i" 

Colin.  Whisht,  Kat«  1  an'  speer  iliw  ihaA'^^n, 
There's  maybe  man  to  blame  tiiaii  nne; 
There  are  some  things  'tween  man  and  maid ' 
Mair  natural  to  be  tliought  Ihnn  said ;  I 

But  now,  our  resting-plai^e  Is  here,-  <  ■•■'. 
Come  to  tny  side,  my  comely  dev,  "  '  ■■■<  "•*( 
Close  to  my  side,  nor  ance  avert  ■  "'  '■■*  I  CA 
TJie  vision  dearest  to  my  heart.  "  ■.  'i '  n  »•') 
Look  round  you,  Kate;  the  wene  ymi'so*-'''' 
Is  wild  as  mountain  sc«ne  can  be ;  ■  '  "'> 

Here  sit  we  in  a  hollow  sivarth,  ■  " 

Scoop'd  from  the  bosom  a'  the  eartli : 
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Our  couch  of  state  the  hesdior-bell ; 
The  sounding  rit  ulei,  combined 
V^'ilh  miisic  of  tlie  mountahi  wind, 
The  only  anthem  H'liich  we  list; 
Our  canopy  the  yielding  mist ; 
Yet  here,  williin  our  desert  den,  ' 
Far  frae  the  walks  and  eyes  of  dten,' 
Think  o'  our  heavenly  Maker's  khrfi 
For  a'  our  sins  an'  mortal  falbdaesBi'  <•' 
Beyond  the  blisa  o'  kingly  bowere' 
An  earthly  happinpsn  is  ours.       "' 

O,  Keatie,  when  (his  scene  I  _ 
Imbedded  in  ihy  deep  bltie  ejw 
Like  B  wee  vislan  n'  the  tnhid, 
A  dream  ul'  heaven  sti'  eu'th  c 
Hr  ■rdesta 


\ll 


Hrii 

With 


jl-J^tn4iV:Pi»l''n^ 


An  aD^l'sheVt  might  cttvf,  pun*.    , 
My  owu  raptWHge,t«)tiI'*m, . 
As  if  I  atwd^itirixl  Iimmb  ^fi  (hee — 
Forbid  i4«tff«-i)«nreraaboT«I 
All' Otrw^elbiB  tear  «'lgTei    .  'Ita- 

.  For  ne'et'  wa»  ^iuoa  bo  compfele 
In  window  of  »  soul  •»  iveeb 

Kate.  Colii>,lUkeM0aicp(tiheticai 
When  chaps  get  inio  tli^  poelic^  . 
They  rave  on  like  Aa  winter  wind*, 
An' misctuef  w)ul«acoiiiMintlidrmiitdKi  ." 
Sae,  that  1  still  maj  b«id  you  dewi 
An' keep  you  sober  and  Ulcere. 
Kneel  down  upon  that  pur|^  las. 
All'  pray  to  God  for  you  an'  me — 
Tlie  path  o' grace  has  a  beaiimlDi^ 
An'  pra^n;  vinoa  nng  wP  dnumgt 
"Tis  sweet  an'  eomaj  to  expreaa 
Our  homage  U  the  wiMarHeas,  .  . 

An'  trun  our  Toullifu'  minda  nnj 
Frae  courting  on  the  Sablmtli  dajr. 

Colin,  without  anotlier  word, 
Kneel'd  down  upm  tbe  lonely  sward. 
His  comely  fare  tum'd  to  tbe  sky. 
With  ardour  in  bis  dark,  blue  eye) 
And  thus  unto  his  God  be  pray  d. 
As  near  as't  can  in  rhyme  be  saldi 

Colin.  O  tbou,  wbo^trell'st  beyond  7<nMiB! 
Where  the  einfut  soul  can  never  woai 
Tfaon  God  of  all  beings  o»  ear(h  that  dwell. 
The  angels  of  beaTeje,  an'  spirits  of  bell^ 
O I  wilt  thou  deign,  in  Ihy.  lore  divine. 
To  list  to  such  »  prayer  bs  nr~~  " 

Not  for  n      '"    •    -" 

But  for  oi 

And  for  her  sake  I  bewd  eliall  be,    . 

For  a  virgin's  soul  la  ittu  to  tliee. 

Then  tbou,  who  reared'at  yim  ample  sky. 
And  planted  the  ParadlM  on  U^ 
When  the  momlag  stars  tocether  sung. 
And  its  arch  with  hymns  <h  angels  rung)    . 
Who  placed  the  sun  on  )i{a  golden,  thrinie,     . 
His  God's  vicegerent  and  Hi*.alone; 
Who  clutlied  t&  moon  in  her  silver,  veil. 
And  the  little  stars  in  their  diamond  mail ; 
Who  wall'd  the  ocean's  m^hty  wbt*^ 
O'er  coral  beds  to  roll  axMl  rave ; 
And  furtn'd  theK  mountaina,  gr^  and  nnnll. 
And  the  aoul  of  man,  tbe  Uat  at  all— 
0,hei     ■    ' 
Forw  _ 

O  thou,  \v)],>  JuliJVi  ihine  infant  head 
In  n  mniig'.T  fur  tliy  cjradli!  bed,  ^ 

When  U.e  spwUs  of  guilt  were  moved  wUh  »<To. 
And  thD  ai]);i'lN  marvell'd  WCV'i'it  ^^"f  nvr— 
The  bitbe  ofhi^avenJiiitb'd  lofaia  rest 
XJ|>oiiaa,nu)Uf  vir^n^a  brewt, 
■"^•■■■■^toiifeuptinthftucs  ^• 

"iai(Otoi«'«VM''aie,—      _ 


A  Sttni^  PoiforaK 
O  hear  uh  id  heaven,  tbou  huly  one ! 
For  in  th}'  mrriti)  we  trust  alone  I 
Thou  spirit  of  grace,  adored,  beileved, 
Great  messenffer  all  unconcelvedi 

Thou  THREE  in  ONR,  find  OTTE  In  TRKBE, 

Potent,  Hupreoie  DiTinity, 
As  one  gre-at  God  we  worship  tiiee  I 
Then  hear  our  prayera  whilst  hert>  we  live, 
And  when  thou  hearest.  Lord  forghe ! 

We  have  no  enrthly  thing  to  crave ; 
We  are  more  than  happy  with  what  we  hare  ;— 
We  hare  jouth  and  health,  and  love  beside, 
And  thee  for  our  father  and  uur  Biiide; 
Th}*  own  blue  heavens  smilinr  uW  tts; 
Religion,  hope,  and  the  worldbcfore  ti«; 
And  all  we  can  do,  is  to  enpress 
Our  gratitude  and  our  thankrulneea. 

One  blessing  would  earthly  hope  fiilfil. 
If  'tis  accordant  with  Uit  will : — 
May  we  two,  kneelmg  tnee  before, 
Be  join'd  as  one  for  evermore  I 
And  that  a  proepeet  may  remain 
Of  acting  earthly  scenes  again. 
May  she  be  as  a  fruitful  vme 

Kate.  Stop,  CoUd,  atop !  I  eanna  Join  1 
Ye  may  pray  for  marriage  gin  ye  will. 
To  think  of  tliat  can  do  nae  ill ; 
lis  sinleBs  joyp  our  God  will  grant  them — 
Ve'll  pray  for  bairnies  when  we  want  them. 
Ye  rou'dna  ask  for  aught  that's  worse. 
Than  the  heaviest  porSon  o'  woman's  curse. 

Colin.  Ah,  my  dear  Kate  !  g<u  je  be  spared. 
You'll  change  your  chime  on  that  award. 
If  pure  affection's  f^om  above, 
If  "  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  ia  love," 
If  loveliness  conceived  may  be, 
Can  ye  a  sight  so  lovely  see. 
As  a  young  cOmely  mother's  rest. 
With  sweet  babe  tii  her  bosom  nress'd ; 
Its  round  and  chubby  clieek  laid  low, 
Minshapen  on  her  breast  of  snow  ? 
Ab,  Kate  t  if  pure,  unmingled  bli^s 
Se  found  in  life's  itnperfectnees. 
All  love,  all  fondness  U  outdone 
By  inother'a  o'er  her  first-bom  son  : 
That  glow  is  bright,  ita  workings  kind. 
Calm,  chasten'd,  ardent,  yet  refined. 
I  tliink — 0!  may  I  be  forgiven — 
That  nought  can  lovelier  be  iu  heaven. 
Far  lesH  upon  the  earth  below ; 
Methinks  I  see  the  visions  now 

What,  Keatie,  do  ya  rue  our  meeting  ? 
I  think  ye're  fuffiug  now,  an'  greeting  ? 

Kath.  Tuts  !  what  for  will  ye  speak  sae  queer, 
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For  ye  are  nature's  child  complete^ 
A  mountain  rose  unsoil'd  an*  sweet, 
A  firem  the  desert  that  perfumes, 
A  flower  that  hardly  kens  it  blooms. 
When  we  grow  auld,  an*  bow'd  wi'  age. 
We'll  make  an  yearly  pilgrimage 
Unto  this  wild  an*  lonely  scene. 
An'  greet  o'er  days  lang  past  an'  gane. 
'Twill  mind  me  of  thy  guileleis  heart, 
Of  what  remains  and  what  thou  wert,-^ 
And  ni  think  of  a  day  of  bliss. 
And  maiden  made  to  love  an'  kiss, 
Wha  aince  gart  me  the  preaching  miss : 
An'  waur  than  that ;  when  her  behest 
A  solemn  task  had  on  me  press'd. 
She  flew  up  wi'  a  wicked  screed. 
An'  pat  a'  praying  irae  my  head. 

Katb.  Here,  with  Ae  tear  drap  14  my  ee, 
Colin,  I  beg  you'll  pardon  me. 
I  did  amiss,  'mang  jMSsions  rife. 
But  could  not  help  it  for  my  life. 
In  my  reproof,  though  scarce  ye'll  trow, 
I  was  at  least  sincere  as  you. 
And  now  I  beg  of  me  you'll  take 
This  book,  an'  keep  it  for  my  sake ; 
It  was  my  honour'd  father's  gift 
That  day  when  I  our  cottage  left, 
With  bitter  grief,  and  youUifu'  dread. 
In  the  wide  world  to  earn  my  bread. 
'*  My  bairn,"  quo'  he, "  ye're  gaun  to  leave  me; 
I  hope  through  life  you'll  never  grieve  me. 
If  ever  sin  your  fancy  brook. 
Think  on  the  Author  of  this  book^ 
Think  how  he  reads  the  heart  within. 
And  meves  if  you  should  yield  to  dn. 
An'  think  o'  your  old  father  too. 
And  how  his  soul  yearns  over  you. 
An'  O,  my  bairn,  when  I  am  dead. 
Cling  to  this  blessed  book,  an'  read 
Its  holy  precepts  when  you  may. 
An'  God  will  give  you  grace  to  pray. 
To  pray  in  purity  of  heart 
Farewell,  my  bairn,  since  we  maun  part!" 

Now,  Colin,  as  my  sole  director. 
My  trusted,  generous  protector. 
Here  do  I  render  up  to  thee 
The  charge  of  baith  my  book  ul*  me. 
And  ne'er  again,  by  it  I  swear, 
'Twixt  you  and  heaven  to  interfere. 
Accent,  dear  Colin,  the  jpropine. 
An'  6  forgie  the  heart  that's  thine  I 

He  took  the  book,  an'  first  he  kiss'd 
The  donor,  then  the  volume  bless'd. 
An'  hid  it  in  his  bosom  true. 
While  on  his  eyelids  stood  the  dew; 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  trode  the  brae 
That  looks  o'er  Ettrick's  wilder'd  way. 
An'  parted  on  the  mountain  green. 
Far  ni^ier  than  a  king  an'  queen. 

M'  ■ 
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My  brethren  of  tlio  sword  havo  as- 
tonished nie  in  nothing  so  much  as 
in  their  (•onii)h'te  mastery  of  the  pen, 
and  all  the  jTraees  of  comi)osition. 
AVhere  they  picked  up  their  style  I 
cannot  in  the  least  niaki'  out.  The 
mes^-room  is  seldom  redolent  of  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  the  cjimp  is, 
if  possible,  still  less  adajited  to  lite- 
rary pursuits.  It  used  formerly  to  be 
a  reflection  airainsi  the  arm  v,  that  verv 
few  mem]>ers  of  that  honourable  pro- 
fession were  nnich  addicted  to  the  ha- 
bit even  of  re.nlinir;  ])ut  what  woidd 
Smollett,  and  otlur  worthies,  who 
have  ])ainted  us  in  such  disparac:ing 
colours,  s;iy  to  us  at  the  i)resont  day, 
when  there  are  few  messes  which 
camiot  boast  of  a  con»«iderable  mim- 
lier  of  authors — hi>iorians,  novelistN, 
and  memoir-writers,  not  to  mention 
aconfuM'd  and  indisiiniruishable  nuil- 
titudeofptjliliiians  and  poets?  Kvery 
ollicer  now  in)t  only  can  read  books, 
(  which  i^nerliJipst lie  irreatt'r  achieve- 
ment of  the  two,)  but  i>>  expi»cted  to 
write  them  also.  At  all  e\ents,  if 
this  literarv  mania  tloes  not  seize  us 
while  on  acii\»'  service,  unv  interxal 
of  repoNC  is  crrtiin  to  induce  it  with 
the  utmost  virulence.  Innnediat4'ly 
on  retirinLMnto  civil  lift*  a  wonderful 
chanire  takes  ]>la<"e  even  on  the  most 
anti-i)ooki>h  of  one's  nu's>mates. 
The  epaulettes  e\])and  into  reams  of 
fooNcaj),  the  sword  <'on\erts  itself 
into  a  pen,  and  the  jolly  soldier  of 
half  a  year  before,  is  transmoirritied 
into  an  author.  The  world,  in  conso- 
(pience,  is  inundated  with  military 
hketches; — ladies'-maids  and  senti- 
iiH'ntal  milliners  have  w<'])t  over  the 
soft  recollections  of  romantic  majors; 
— merci»rs*apj)renti<-<»s  have  handled 
the  yard  with  tin*  swaL'irer  of  a  lield- 
mar^'hal,  from  the  inspirini:  stories  of 
l)l(K»dy-mindedensi:;ns;  and,  in  short, 
the  slauiT  t)f  the  <anip  has  become  as 
familiar  as  the  words  of  ordinary  con- 
versation. The  na\  v  also  has  started 
in  the  same  irlorious  juirsuit.  The 
irun-r<»om  is  tin'  ^^•em»  of  many  a  he- 
roi<'  description.  Captains  and  lieu- 
tenants club  to  celebrate  the  honour, 
virtue,  cleanliness,  and  j>iety  of  tlie 
///•/>/-//  r.'i/s.  Vard-arms,  tailrils, tar- 
p;  iiliu-i,  :?;o7'.,  ii:ui  Ixxnns,  hi:sl\e  eiw\\ 
othfi'  throuiih  t". »  rv  pa.;e  :  imd  boy* 


and  virgius  arc  elevated  and  asto- 
nished at  the  eliN^rant  phraseology  of 
the  cockpit.  My  wonder  all  tbiH 
time  has  been,  in  Uie  first  place,  how 
they  can  find  stories  to  tell;  aud,^  in 
the  next  place,  Low  they  can  liud 
words  to  tell  them.  For  myiMflf,  I 
am  as  irood  as  the  best  of  them  at  an 
anecdote  after  dinner;  my  wordscome 
as  pat  to  the  purpose  as  possible; 
but  the  moment  I  take  my  pen  into 
my  hand — presto — all  my  power  of 
8tory-t«dling  is  gone.  Some  word  ap- 
pears twice  or  thrice  in  the  same 
sentence,  my  characters  become  con- 
fused, and  tiie  personages,  whose  wit 
is  sure  to  create  a  laugh  as  1  tell  the 
story  to  my  friends  at  table,  are  the 
stupid«'st  fellows  1  ever  met,  when  I 
write  down  their  facetious  responses 
in  black  .and  white.  My  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  have  been  as  good 
as  tho.sc  of  any  officer  of  my  atand- 
in":,  and,  as  1  said  before,  how  the  de- 
vil it  is  that  they  manage  to  tell  long 
stories  of  two  or  three  volumes,  while 
I  can't  uuister  a  single  page,  I  can  by 
no  means  divine.  But  though  I  have 
hitherto  failed  in  my  attempts,  I  have 
not  been  altogether  discouraged. 
Persev4.'rance,they  say,  will  conquer 
in  the  end ;  and  some  of  these  day8| 
I  doubt  not,  I  shall  be  able  to  manu- 
facture a  warlike  tale  as  well  as  my 
neighbours.  Besides  the  honour  and 
reputation,  tliere  are  other  consider- 
ations which,  it  may  easily  be  imagi- 
ned, would  make  a  successful  novel 
by  no  means  an  unpleasant  achieve- 
ment to  a  captiun  on  hal f-f)ay .  PI utus, 
I  am  sorry  to  confess,  in  ingles  in  all 
my  dreams  of  fame.  I  envy  Col.  C. 
Thornton  less  fur  his  inimitable  style, 
and  power  of  description,  as  the 
means  of  raising  his  reputation,  thau 
as  the  means  of  raising:  tlie  wind. 
With  such  a  pen  as  his,  1  should  soon 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  prouder  of 
my  purse  tlian  of  my  glory — my  pock- 
et shoidd  re-echo  "  sweet  music  of 
a  silver  sound/'  where  now  the  jiq- 
gliug  of  keys  **  make  tJic  void  mirthf- 
ful  without'cliange."  But whv should 
I  indulge  in  such  golden  dreamii? 
JVIy  confounded  lingers  grow  stifl' be- 
fore I  have  iiuisheua  sentence,  and 
h\)uw\\uw.\K\^vi«  Ytvc^*  Vc)  diduyair^  and 
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iel/erf  which  is  very  diflferent  indeed 
from  a  aiory-writer. 

While  cf ngsged  t^th  these  thoughts, 
for  I  assure  you  I  have  long  been  tor- 
itientM  iivitih  this  literary  imd  money- 
mdkbitt  ambition,  I  luckily  received 
aii  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days  In 
the' country  with  a  distinguished  mi- 
litary friend.   When  I  name  General 
Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin,  K.C.B.  T.K. 
&c.  your  ctiriosity  will  of  course  be 
excited  to  know  something  of  the 
private  habits  of  a  hero  whose  public 
actions  have  awakened  throughout 
his  long  and  brilliant  career  so  much 
admiration.  In  this  I  shall  only  gratify 
you  in  a  slight  decfree.  It  is  needless 
to  inform  you  of  nis  hospitality,  hh 
generosity,  and  his  winnmg,  and,  in- 
deed, his  fascinating  manners.  These 
are  all  already  sufficiently  known. 
But  while  on  this  visit,  I  was  struck 
with  something  in  his  demeanour  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  ever  remarked 
before.    The  General  seemed  some- 
times ill  at  ease.   His  habitual  good- 
nature Heemcd  on  some  occasions  to 
l>e  inclined  to  leave  him,  and  I  could 
easily  perceive  that  he  was  teazcdand 
harassed  more  than  he  cared  to  shew, 
by  the  compliments  which  a  young 
nobleman  ot  the  party  heaped  on  him 
I  confess  with  no  sparing  or  delicate 
hand.    This  I  ascribed  to  the  natural 
modesty  of  a  brave  man — and  I  loved 
•  my  distinguished  host  the  more  that 
I  saw  he  shrank  from  the  applauses 
his  actions  had  deserved.    Our  time 
past  ver}'  pleasantly  in  spite  of  these 
interruptions,  and  I  began  to  feel  my 
regret,  at  leaving  so  excellent  a  friend, 
increased  as  the  day  of  my  departure 
approached.    The  rest  of  the  guests 
had  left  us,  and  the  day  before  that 
on  which  I  had  fixed  to  return  to  my 
lodging,  the  baronet  and  myself  were 
entire^  alone.     All  the  morning  I 
had  noticed  something  mysterious  in 
his  manner.   He  seemed  on  the  eve, 
every  now  and  then,  of  making  me 
some  communication,  but  suddenly 
checked  himself,  and  turned  the  con- 
versation to  some  other  subject.  We 
dined,  and  after  dinner  when  the 
bottle  had  made  two  or  three  rounds, 
the  General  tpld  me  he  had  some- 
thing to  relate — he  began  by  inveigh- 
ing tnore  bitterly  than   1  thought 
the    occasion  Justified  against  the 
crotrrtly  and  complimentary  lord  I 
liftre  mentioned.   He  then,  to  mj  aa- 
ionffihtnvnt,  snid  something  ot  IoAb 


conscience  not  allowing  him  to  ac- 
cept such  praises,  and  on  my  ex- 
pressing my  wonder  at  his  squeam- 
ishness,  he  told  me  he  had  long  wish- 
ed for  some  one  to  whom  to  make 
his  confession,  and  on  my  faithfully 
promising  to  assist  him  with  my 
counsel  and  advice,  he  filled  up  his 
glass  and  began  as  follows : — 

You  are  aware  that  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  what  the  world  generally 
considera  the  highest  favours  of  for- 
tune. I  have  risen  to  a  distinguished 
rank  in  my  profession,  my  wealth  is 
more  than  commensurate  with  my 
desires,  my  friends,  I  may  say  with- 
out presumption,  are  zealously  at- 
tached to  me,  and  all  these  blessings 
are  enhanced  by  the  enjoyment  of 
uninterrupted  good  health.     In  the 
enumeration  of  my  advantages.  It 
may  be  necessary  also  to  remind  you, 
that  my  actions  have  not  been  alto- 
gether unknoTiTi.     Reputation,  and 
an  honorary  addition  to  my  name, 
are  the  rewards  of  my  achievements. 
Crowning  "  a  youth  of  labour  with 
an  age  of  ease,'*  with  every  comfort 
whicli  can  rationally  be  desired,  it 
might  be  thought  there  was  nothing 
wanting  to  my  entire  felicity.    But 
alas !  there  isalways  something  to  mar 
our  enjoyments — "  some  fatal  remem- 
brance— some  sorrow  that  throws  its 
bleak  shade  alike  over  ourjoys  and  our 
woes," — and  by  one  overwhelming 
evil  all  my  blessings  are  rendered  m 
no  avail.    When  f  look  around  me^ 
and  see  my  fields  rich  wiUi  harvests^ 
my  lawns  green  with  verdure,  and 
remember  that  they  were  acquired 
from  a  generous  and  grateful  coun- 
try, a  pang  shoots  through  my  heart, 
and  I  feel,  with  the  writhings  of  hu» 
miliation  and  remorse,  that  I  have 
not  deserved  its  favours ;  that  I  have 
raised  myself  by  a  life  of  hypocrisy, 
and  in  short,  that  these  honours  and 
riches  which  %rere  heaped  upon  me 
as  the  rewards  of  my  bravery  and 
resolution,  have  been  bestowed-* 
upon  a  coward — Yes,  on  one  of  the 
most  nerveless  and  pusillanimous  of 
human  beings.    The  praises  of  the 
public,  the  compliments  of  my  friends, 
the  whole  paraphernalia  of  my  stan 
and  ribbons,  fill  me  with  a  lothing  of 
myself.    If  1  had  really  merited  such 
encomiums,  I  might  have  folt  <a«Ja(> 

1\cA\>\  >\ve\V  "XiVAVV"^^^  \VK!wX^\«*&^  ^R^ 


at  bh  urthquake,  or  been  bitun  bf  a 
dog  '>*tori^faiigfmi,Jgi^mm^me 
■one  iliglit  f — 
ItoucbM  Ai 
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Mr  youth  waa  the  most  miaerahle  mf  counm,  aud  my  »word  M-ould 
period  of  my  exiHtence.  My  uiire>  heTe  remuiied  iiDdra^n'o  for  ever,  ao 
eUtiog  And  e«Bily  intimidated  cha-  greet  was  my  repucnauce  to  cald 
racier,  mademe  the  ilsve  of  anfotie  von.  Hjr  mother,  bo  we  vi*r,  uxtii- 
frbo  chose  to  domineer  over  me>  ciled  it  fpoiu  ibi  sheath  witli  an  itn- 
Tbe  school  &t  which  1  waa  educated  petiiodtT  tliat  made  mc  trembln,  and 
was  to  me  a  collection  of  tyrants,  ra-  orelied  Ite  moke  and  temper  wilb  nil 
tber  than  playmates,  and  tliough  I  Ihe  wannth  of  approval.  My  mili- 
waa  good'tempered  and  attentive,  taiy  troubles  opprenaed  me  beyond 
and  consequently  a  favouriM  with  ezpreidan,  eveu  before  I  left  my 
the  master,  I  was  buffeted  and  de-  hmne.  Hie  trepidatiuu  of  mj  mmd 
epised  by  the  very  youngest  of  the  on  fint  diKtiarging  a  uistoi,  it  is  im- 
boya.  The  name  Miss  Molly,  by  poedble  to  describe;  if  ouy  one  haa 
which  I  was  known  throughout  the     wSerediUpwreck.urbeenitpectator 

•chool,  sufficiently  shews  tneestima-     '' ■^"     '  '        ' '" 

^on  in  which  I  was  held ;  and  if  any 
trick  was  to  be  played,  any  ghost  to 
be  raised,  any  toes  to  be  tied  at  night, 
or  any  one  tossed  in  a  blanket  for  the 
■musement  of  the  bedroom.  Frizzle 
Pumpkin  was  sure  to  be  the  victim. 
Amioat  scenes  such  as  these,  with 
asy  spirit  which  at  Srst  I  mlgbt  have 
poBs^sed,  entirely  broken,  I  arrifed 
•t  the  age  of  sixteen.  Tliin  as  a 
whipping-post,  and  remarkably  toll 
for  my  years,  1  left  the  scene  of  my 
miseries,  and  resided  for  some 
months  at  home.  Many  consultaUons 
were  held  as  to  my  future  destination. 
Hy  father,  a  good  easy  man,  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  church,  but  my  mo- 
ther, who  was  awomon  of  spirit,  and 
whose  fattier  hil  been  an  officer  of  on)  and  my 
considerable  reputation,  would  hear  diminlahedbyeve^lioar  Aii 
of  no  other  profession  for  me  but  the  Myfit(her,TOoemeDllrp«rr 
army.  Their  difference  of  opinion  In  my  -'°'m*.  but  did  Dot  dm  fP 
iToduced  the  result  which  might  nOr     aliew  Aem,  tdked,  wi&  o  MtniK 


ud  a  thoiuand  lig^  dnoed  ^ 
my  cloaely-ahut  ^aa  M  mr  obbmm 
■earned  to  expire  in  K  Und  4K  a«M|| 
delirium. 

AU  thia  time  I  mua^  bowmw^  fm- 
form  you,  my  fear  leeted  HBoet  «|^ 
drely  in  my  mind.  Hy  oittwwdvHR 
■hewed  fow  inaptoma  of  tlw  istmtll 
■taunje;  ana  I  am  not  mrar*  «f  t^ 
vlngoetrayed  the  Intanallr  W .up  ' 
terron  on  any  occaaion,  udeiB  by  ff 
additional  palenaaa,  and  a  total  tnjn 
pacity  to  speak.  Tbe  iaj  f«4  ftg 
my  Jolnli^  the  de^t  at  iMt  aapp 


rareoririy 

hia  ■pevae*i#(- 
BT.  at  k«afc,1l» 


virfce  and  a  tear  b  Ua  cye^  ■_._ 
Weatminato-  Abbw  and  a  navwi 
md  made  eonvtilnve  aliwm  t»  •* 
facetioua,  while  it  vaa  arUaBt  Hi 
fean  for  my  safety  wi 
ed  by  his  fears  of  h 
pleasure.  However,  i 
BMHuent  arrived,  and,  a 
ing  of  the  driver  the  ■ 
Rtwd-^enqm- of  bUhoraee,  I  atnpai 
Inio  a  poat-chaiae^  aad  warn  M«a4 
myself  m  the  email  cumiUj^iwHi  id 
^~-t  where  the  depAt  of  mj  mgl- 
ment  wia  stadooed.  Tkm  ^atmA•(^ 
tlon  to  my  braOier  oOoeta  it  li  ■■»■ 
although  I  dreaded  tlie  profession  to  lees  todeecritte.  llliiei  iiDliiiiii  am 
which  1  was  doomed,  still  1  was  too  jrouu  and  iiM^qia^aBoed  Uto  M^ 
much  afraid  of  my  mother's  domi-  aelf;  mi^  ualike  mt,  AcvMMiP 
neering  temper,  to  protest  against  filled,  to  oveiflewlBj^  inik  «hAI>- 
tbe  choice  she  had  made  for  me.  A  alasm  for  the  eeniee^  wd  eatte^^ 
commission  was  eipeedily  procured,  Hon!  of  future  g^«^.  Oartfn^MM 
andmyfearsastheday  ointydeptxV 
uee  approached,  amouuted  to  asony. 


a  the  part  of 

1  was  decided 
that  their  only  hope  should  gain  ever- 
lasting laurels  as  a  soldier.  This  re- 
aolutlon  took  me  entirely  by  surprise. 
Hy  dreams  at  night  were  of  nothing 
but  wounds  and  blood.    1  thought  oT 

b^  some 

Bistance  never  entered  into  my  cal- 
culations, and  OS  for  glory  I  never 
c(Hild  imagine  what  was  the  meaning 

oftheword.    In  this  state  of  dlsmu  

foreboding  my  time  was  paaaed,  and    Hon  to  my  braOier 

although  I  dreaded  Uieprofessio 

which  1  was  doomed,  still  1  was 


futures^.  0«rtin««|M 
[L  tha  iMud  var  Aat  Jlnia 
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regularly  visited  after  parade ;  an  old 
billiard-table,   with  a  conBiderable 
part  of  tlie  cloth  remaining,  was  a 
resource  for  two  or  three  hours ;  and 
lounging  from  one  end  of  the  main 
street  to  the  otiier,  shewing  ourselves 
and  feathers  to  the  best  advantage, 
constituted  all  the  rest  of  our  employ* 
ment  My  fears  now  began  gradually 
to  abate.    Tliere  was  no  immediate 
prospect  of  our  being  ordered  on  fo- 
reign service,  and  the  routine  of  my 
existence  became  more  agreeable,  in 
the  exact  proportion  that  I  found  it 
less  dangerous  than  I  had  expected. 
As  the  town  of  —  is  situated  on 
a  river,  many  parties  were  of  course 
formed  for  boating,  and  when  the 
weather  ctcw  warm,  for  bathing  also. 
I  have  ^ways  had  a  horror  of  the 
water ;  but  as  I  was  aware  that  acci- 
dents might  occur,  however  carefully 
guarded  against,  I  lost  no  time  in 
providing  myself  with  a  sustaining 
belt.     In  spite,  however,  of  tliis  pre- 
caution— and  I  was  assured  it  was 
amply  sufficient  to  support  even  two 
men  m  the  water — I  most  sedulously 
avoided  joining  my  messmates  in  any 
of  their  excursions.   I  was  consider- 
ed quiet  and  shy,  but  in  general,  I 
believe,  I  was  rather  liked  than  other- 
wise— so  my  excuses  were  taken, 
and  I  was  left  to  follow  my  own  in- 
clinations in  peace.    One  day,  when 
I  was  walking  quietly  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  in  considerable  dread  that 
some  cows  which  were  feeding  in 
the  meadow  might  be  attracted  by 
my  coat,  I  came  on  a  branch  of  the 
stream,  forming  a  large  water  tank 
through  the  field;    and  over  this, 
which  was  of  considerable  width,  a 
plauky  laid  across,  acted  as  a  bridge. 
As  I  was  carefully  stepping  along  this 
rickety  pathway,  I  was  arrested  by 
the  shouts  of  my  regimental  friends, 
who  were  amusing  themselves,  as  the 
day    was    oppressively    warm,   by 
bathing  in  tins  secluded  part  of  the 
river.    I  stopped  on  the  plank,  and 
watched  their  motions  for  some  time, 
and  I  could  not  help  envying  them 
their  courage  in  trusting  themselves 
so  carelessly  as  they  did  into  the 
very  deepest  part  of  the  stream.  Not 
for  all  the  wealth  of  India  could  I 
have  prevailed  on  myself  ^guarded 
as  I  was  with  the  sustainmg  belt, 
which  I  constantly  wore)  to  have 
done  the  same.    There  waa  borroT 
in  the  very  thought;  and  1  was  going 


to  continue  my  walk  across  the  ditch, 
and  retire  from  so  dangerous  a  vici- 
nity,  when  I  was  thrilled  by  a  cry  of 
agony  from  the  water  beneath  wliero 
I  stood.    I  looked  down,  and  in  the 
very  mouth  of  the  ditch  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  I  saw  Jack  \Vharton» 
the  liveliest  and  kindest-hearted  of 
our  set,  evidently  in  the  greatest 
danger.    He  had  crept  quietly  under 
the  sedges  at  the  side,  in  order  to 
come  upon  me  by  surprise ;  but  un-* 
luckily,  on  arriving  almost  under  the 
bridge,  he  was  seized  with  the  cramp 
in  both  legs.    He  looked  up  to  me 
in  the  greatest  despair. — "  Save  me, 
save  me !"  ho  cried  in  an  agonv— 
"  Oh !  save  me !"  and  sunk  below 
the  water,  apparently  quite  exhaust- 
ed.    A  tliousand  thou&:hts  rushed 
into  my  brain — I  saw  liis  head  and 
pale  brow,  after  coming  up  for  a 
moment,  go  do>vn  a  second  time,— 
a  dimness  fell  upon  my  eyes,  a  faint* 
ness  came  over  my  spirit,  and,  in  the 
intensity  of  my  apprehension,  I  lost 
my  balance,  and  tell  into  the  hole 
where  my  poor  friend  was  strug- 
gling. A  little  recalled  to  my  recollec- 
tion by  the  plunge,  I  grasped  convul- 
sively at  the  nearest  object,  and,  sup- 
ported by  my  belt,  I  made  directly  for 
the  laud.  InstinctiveijI  clambered  up 
the  bank,  still  clencnTng  the  object  i 
had  seized  in  the  water.   I  just  saw  it 
was  the  arm  of  poor  Wharton,  and 
that  I  had  saved  him — when  again  my 
terrors  overcame  me,  and  I  fainted. 
When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I 
was  saluted  with  shouts  of  **  bravo, 
bravo  !'*  Slowly  I  opened  my  eyes, 
and  found  myself  surrounded  by  my 
friends;  Wharton  was  still  chafing 
my  temples,  and  calling  me  his  de- 
liverer, and  pouring  forth  the  most 
profuse  expressions  of  his  gratitude. 
Tliough  still  shuddering  at  my  narrow 
escape,  I  expressed  in  a  few  words 
my  liappiness  at  having  been  the 
instrument  of  his  preservation,  but  I 
told  him  at  the  same  time,  with  truth, 
that  my  exertions  had  scarcely  been 
voluntary,  and  that  as  I  was  (piite 
unable  to  swim,  it  was  only  over- 
powering necessity  which   obliged 
me  to  plunge  into  the  river.    The 
fame  of  this  exploit  soon  spread 
through  the  somewhat   contracted 

circle  of  tlie  town  of ;  my  total 

ignorauee  oC  \^N*\vv\\i\\\v^^\\\^vwvLVi.^'^c«k 
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quite*  lln*  lion  of  llu'  ]>arties  in  the 
ni'ijihbonrliood.  But  uiv  ijallautrv, 
as  it  was  tcrnuMl,  had  a  more  endu- 
riiiir  nuMnorial  than  tlie  applauses  of 

thi»  heaux  and  bcUcs  of .     The 

olln'ors,  at  that  tinn*  in  the  doptit, 
j)res<'nl«Ml  nie  with  a  liandsomc  snuif- 
1  )o\',  on  which  is  an  inscription,  tc»ti- 
fyinij  their  hii-h  opinion  of  my  merit 
in  plunirini:  in,  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  my  life,  to  the  assistanee  of  a  bro- 
tlier  oilieer. — This  box  1  of  course 
still  preserve,  and  althoutrh  it  is 
nearly  thirtv  vears  since  the  adveu- 
tun?  took  ])lace,  I  can  scarcely  now 
h)ok  on  that  complimentary  testi- 
mony to  my  couras^f>  without  a  bbish. 

Youni^  Wharton  after  that  became 
the  warmest  of  mv  friiMids  :  Imt  in 
my  intercourse  with  him,  there  was 
always  on  my  sicb*  a  feelinp:  of  em- 
barras>nnMit.  ^Iv  con'^cicnce  would 
not  allow  me  to  accept  the  trratitude 
which  hcolVered,and  my  pride  would 
n»»t  iillow  me  to  confess  to  him  the 
re:il  cir<*umstjnices  of  the  case.  This 
struiiL^h*  within  myself  jiroduced 
a  <-ol(lness  in  my  beha\  iour,  and  I 
saw  that  tin'  boy  was  mortilicd  and 
disappointed, that  his  warm  advances 
were  so  indilVenMitlv  received.  At 
leniZth,  thouiih  it  was  (>vident  lie 
lonir«*d  for  an  opp»»rtunity  to  shew 
his  atl\»ction  for  his  ]>reserver,  as  he 
still  thouirht  and  called  nn*,  he  desist- 
ed tVom  culti\atiiiir  any  irreater  inti- 
macy than  had  previously  subsisted 
between  us.  I  was  now  considered 
anion::  my  friends  a  ])erson  whose 
couraire  was  onlyeijualled  byhisnu)- 
desty;  andan  idea  bcL^an  to  be  spread 
that  I  was  so  reckless  of  life,  in  the 
pursuit  of  fame,  that  undcT  the  me- 
lancholy and  ipiietnessof  a  Jacfni(»s, 
I  concealed  the.  spirit  and  ambition 
of  a  Hotspur. 

I  shall   not   trouble   ycni  with  the 
further  details  of  our  residence  at 

,  nor  need   1    describe  to    vou 

the  terr(M'  which  fell  upon  me  with 
threefohl  forci?  from  tlu'  hopes  I  had 
fondlv  iudul'^cMl  of  security,  when  a 
dispatch  came  down  for  us  to  join 
ourrciriment,  which  was  just  ordered 
abroad.  Our  march  was  conducted 
without  anv  remarkal)le  occurrence: 
and  in  the  hiiihest  possible  order, 
with  the  steadiness  and  reirularitv  of 

» 

ir/e/vi/j  r'ampaiirner^,  ()ur  new  levies 
ninth'  u  mr>^t  imi)osini:  appewYvwwv* 
y»Iirn  united  r(»r  the  first  t\mo  \v)\\\<* 


1' 


Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin,  K,C.B,       [NoV 

• 

from  all  quarters,  and  concrutnited 
at  Portsmouth.  Our  destination  tiite 
not  as  yet  known,  aud  inyfearsTrcrie 
accordiujrly  divided  betrreen  Ae 
sabres  ot  the  French  and  the  mar* 
derous  rifles  of  the  Yankees.  We 
were  detained  for  upu'ards  of  A 
fortnight  by  contrary  ^\'ind8y  and  I 
confess  to  you  that  my  prayers  were 
most  fervent  aud  sincere,'  that  the 
weathercock  nii^ht  never  change  its 
direction.  At  last,  however,  a  calm 
succeeded  to  the  tempest  which  had 
restrained  us  so  long ;  the  transports 
weri>  anchored  as  near  to  the  shore 
as  possible,  and  on  the  17th  day  of 

,  in  the  year ,  for  I  love  to 

be  particular  in  my  dates,  I  bade 
adieu  to  the  shores  of  England.  The 
voyajre  left  mi*  ample  time  for  serious 
reflection.  I  was  conscious  of  my 
own  uttiT  cowardice ;  I  was  aware 
that  on  the  very  first  occasion  of 
danirer  I  should  disgrace  myself;  and 
I  need  scarcely  inform  you  that  my 
s])irits,  naturally  placid,  wore  by  no 
means  elevated  by  the  contemplation 
of  my  future  prospects.  Tlie  ni(rth 
of  my  companions  grated  harshly  on 
my  ears.  1  could  scarcely  believe 
that  their  anxiety  to  meet  the  euemj' 
was  not  feigned, — and  vet  disagree- 
able as  the  passage  was,  I  could  never 
persua<le  myself  to  wish  for  its  con- 
clusion.    Our  destination  we   now 

found  was .    The  enemy  were 

known  to  have  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  our  approach,  and  even  the 
bravest  of  my  messmates,  though 
they  were  doubtful  for  a  moment  of 
ultimate  success,  expressed  their 
anticipations  of  tremendous  loss  In 
forcing  our  way  to  land.  The  night 
before  we  expected  to  come  to  an 
anchor,  my  forebodings  of  evil  would 
not  allow  me  to  rest  in  my  cot;  I 
therefore  went  on  deck,  and  leant 
despondingly  against  the  mast.  The 
moon  was  high  in  heaven,  groups  of 
soldiers  were  lying  on  the  lioards; 
apparently  asleep,  and  the  only 
moving  objects  tm  the  scene  were 
the  few  sailors  attending  to  the  neces- 
sary o])erations  of  thevessel.  Witk 
a  sort  of  desperate  resolution  I  ba4 
determined  to  rush  upon  death  and 
put  an  end  to  my  tormenting  fears^at 
once, — I  had  summoned  to  myaM 
all  that  I  had  ever  heani  or  read  of 
Wy<v\c,  wvAA^voment,  and  having  tlitia 
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Cir.;  J  was  interrupted  in  my  reverie 
.aypiqeax  myAicle — "  Pumpkin  !'* 
it«aUL  **  v/hzX  a  fflorious  moon  V*  1 
turned  round,  ana  saw  young  Whar- 
ton g^iog  intently  upon  the  bright 
planet ;  ^nd  ii)  my  life  i  think  I  never 
gaw  BO  beautiful  an  expression  in  any 
•ncfa  faoe  as  at  that  moment  in  his. 
Languidly  X  Jooked  upwards  to  the 
same. object/ and  said  in  alow  and 
subsided  whisper,  "  Yes,  very." — 
"  Why,  you  seem  in  low  spirits,  con- 
sidering the  noble  prospect  we  have 
before  us.'' 

Never,  you  will  believe  me,  could 
it  enter  into  my  calculations,  that 
any  one  would  describe  the  hateful 
certainty  of  going  into  battle  as  a 
noble  prospect  I  accordingly  thought 
be  was  expressing  his  admiration  of 
the  scenery. 

''  Sucli  contemplations,"  I  said, 
''are  by  no  means  calculated  to 
raise  the  spirits.  Tliero  is  some- 
thing so  awful  and  sublime  in  the 
motions  of  the  mighty  host  now 
marshalled  in  such  beautiful  array 
witliin  our  view,  tliat  tlie  mind  sinks 
under  it,  and  admiration  is  strongly 
minffled  with  awe." 

"That  maybe  the  case,"  he  re- 
plied, "  to  a  philosopher,  but  I  never 
Knew  any  Uung  of  philosophy,  and 
never  shall.  All  tliat  I  know  or  care 
for  is  this — that  all  our  operations 
are  regulated  by  the  commander-in- 
chief ;  obedience  is  all  we  can  give, 
ajod  if  you  and  I  are  lucky,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  captains  within  the 
week- 

Tbis  soon  recalled  me  to  the  hor- 
rors of  my  situation,  I  painted  to  my* 
self  the  contempt  with  which  every 
one,  even  the  warm-hearted  boy  who 
looked  to  me  now  with  admiration 
and  esteem,  would  regard  me  after 
to-morrow's  fight.  My  d<^ged  reso- 
lution, prompted  by  my  despair,  al- 
most gave  way,  and  I  was  unaecided 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  better  to 
ease  my  conscience  by  confessing  the 
trutli  to  my  friend,  and  rushing  at 
once  upon  the  disclosure  which  every 
hour  became  more  hideous  to  me  by 
delay.  That  it  was  inevitable,  I  did 
not  doubt.  I  had  no  hifh  feeling  to 
support  n^,  and  I  would  gladly  have 
dKcnaa^ed  honour,  hopes^  and  repu- 
tation, for  safety  and  oblivion,  if  I 
Gwdd  have  instantlyj^ot  to  a  distance 
iftisr  theoonf essioi^  Mhould  ^t  han^e 
pmtU.o§(  oae.i|iioment|-4Mit  to  d4 
/KiliiMl  a^  Jeered,  laugbed  at,  ndl- 


culed,  spumed,  despised, — it  was  too 
much, — and  I  resolved  to  wait  pa- 
tiently the  course  of  events,  and  not 
precipitate  my  disgrace  by  a  prema- 
ture discovery. 

"  We  shall  have  bloody  work  of  It 
at  all  events,  and  a  glorious  victory, 
whoever  lives  to  see  it.  We  shall 
first  have  to  stand  the  fire  of  all  the 
batteries  in  going  ashore ;  and  after 
we  land,  we  shall  bo  attacked  by  the 
whole  army  of  the  enemy  drawn  up 
on  the  coast,— bullets  will  be  as  plen- 
tiful as  peas  in  August,  and  our  regi- 
ment will  have  its  full  share,  as  we 
shall  most  likely  be  pushed  first  to 
land." 

"  Indeed  ?"  I  said,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine with  no  diminution  of  my  dis- 
like to  honourable  service — **  that  ar- 
rangement strikes  me  to  be  very  un- 
fair.   The  rest  of  the  troops" 

"  Spoken  like  yourself:  you  are 
always  so  kind  and  considerate — why, 
it  may  be  their  turn  next  time,  and 
they  should  not  grumble  if  we  step 
for  once  before  them,  into  the  field 
of  glory." 

"  Oil  no,  I  have  no  doubt  they  don*t 
envy  our  situation  in  the  least.  For 
my  own  part,  if  I  were  in  their 
place" 

"  You  would  be  in  a  devil  of  a  pas- 
sion at  being  kept  behind— But  how- 
ever I  expect  great  things  from  you 
to-morrow.  I  shall  be  very  happy  if 
I  can  only  follow  your  example.  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  regiment  are  upon 
you,  and  all  of  us  expect  something 
quite  out  of  the  way. 

"  They  will  most  probably  not  be 
disappointed,"!  said  with  a  bitter  con- 
sciousness— "  I  have  no  doubt  thev 
will  see  many  things  to  amaze  them. 

"  How  ?  have  you  fixed  on  anv 
plan  ?  That  you  will  distinguish 
yourself,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  if  in 
doing  so  you  require  the  assistance 
of  another,  my  sword,  my  life,  which 
I  owe  to  your  intrepidity,  is  at  your 
service." 

My  feelings  became  bitterer  and 
more  irritable  every  instant  that  our 
conference  lasted.  I  hated  the  brave 
young  fellow  who  thus  offered  every 
thing  m  his  power  to  aid  my  reputa- 
tion ;  for  you  may  be  sure  your  true 
coward  hates  no  man  for  any  thing 
so  much  as  for  his  courage.  Wliile 
I  was  musing  on  the  difference  be- 
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Worked  into  a  state  of  frenzy  bf  tion ;  but,  a1(u>  I  with  in«  the  8«iiifr 

AiH  liarping on  what  nns  to  mc  the  tion  nag  onl/  on«  of  IncreaMd  ml- 

tnost    disap-eonhle    subject    in   the  wry  ntid  despondence, 
world ;  bating  the  army,  him,  mynelf.         Two  frlrates  were  sent  forward  t* 

and  all  ilie  uuiverae, !  gi-ssped  him  demolish  the  battery,  and  cover  the 

bv  the  nrm,  and  eaid  slowly  and  lindtti^  of  the  troops.    Hoiv  nobtj 

distinctly—"  By  exposing  mygelf!  thifl  eerviccwMperfonneditlsnee^ 

Mark  my  words,  and  remember  what  lew  for  me  lo  tnenijon, — the  nolM 

I  hunt  told  you."  of  the  cannon  sunk  me  into  tenfold 

Having  made!  thii  confrssion,  1  let  confusion ;  the  nmoke  rose  In  denM 

his  arm  so;  and  aa  1  slowty  turned  wreaths,  and    under   cover   of   the 

•way  tohide  mr  agony  and  liuniilia-  bombardment,  the  boat«  pushed  to 

tion,  instead  of  biaeyes being  turned  land.    Of  my  own  behat-ioiir,  I  ran 

On  me  with  the  contempt  I  dcHerved,  give  you  no  account  Listening  nnljr 

tiiey  were  Rxed  with  a  look  of  gene-  to  the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  think- 

raus  enthusiaem.  ing,  I  suppow,  of  notliiug,  but  in  m 

"  For  God's  sake,"  be  whispered,  state  of  coniplete  torpor  and  bewil- 

"  do  not  expose  youraeir  too  much —  derment,  I  took  my  atation  in  the 

but  wherever  von  are,  I  shall  be  at  boat.  Wesooii  found  ourselves dran 

your   side.     C^od   bless   you,   goo<l  up  on  the  shore ;  and  a  shout,  which 

Dighl."  for  a  moment  drowned  the  roaring 

Day  came  at  length,  and  land  wns  of  the  guns,  shewed  the  enthusiasm 

desL-ried  at  the  distance  of  less  Iban  of  our  men,  and  the  bi '    "  " 


twentymilea.  Expectation  wa«  raised 
to  Uie  utmost  height.    Officers  were 

busiedinallpartsofthevesselgaxing  the  others — rushed  np  tlje  hillock  of 

intently  through  tlieirtelescopes.  For  which  I  have  spoken,  and  after  ft 

myself,  I  felt  no'curiosity.    1  knew  melee  miucled  with  msny  horrid 

fiiat  all  places  were  alike  to  me,  and  sounds,  halt-maddened  with  groan*, 

I  remained  amidst  thai  husv  and  in-  abrieks,  shoutings,  and  exclamationa 

miring  scene,  in  apathy  and  silence,  of  every  tone  and  nature,  1  found 

Every  minute  revealed  to  us  more  myselfalone.  Awakened  n  little  from 

diBtiuctly  the  features  of  the  shore,  my  amazement,  by  thin  appalling  di»- 

An  abrupt  hill,  at  a  little  distance  covery,  1  looked  around  me.     Our 

from  the  sea,  thickly  studded  with  troops  had  pushed  most  gBllnutly  up 

trees  and  brushn'ood,  was  croivned  the  nill,  but  just  as  some  of  the  fore- 

by  a  battery  apparently  of  consider-  most  had  crowned  it,  a  largo  rebi- 

able  size-    To  the  right  of  this  n  forcement  of  the  enemy  metlhenst 

ttickly-wDoded  district  stretched  out  the  top,  and  by  overwhelming  nunH 

■8  far  as  tlie  eye  could  reach,  while  hers,  repulsed  us  with   incrMlilile 

(HI  the  left  a  level  country  was  spread  slaughter.    How  it  occurred  I  have 

to  an  immense  extent,  and  admirably  never  been  able  to  giK'ss — but  alone, 

adapted   for   the  mauu'UtTes   of  an  on  the  hostile  side  of  the  hUlock,  rut 

army.    The  object  of  our  chiefs,  we  off  from  our  own  forces,  the  bntreal 

could  easily  divine,  nould  be  to  seiae  might  have  been  excused  for  giving 

|hecommandLngheigbt,and  we  could  himself  up  for  lost.    1  saw  no  poesf 

not  doubt  that  so  important  a  station  bility  of  escape,  unless  by  couceal- 

would  be  defended  to  the  lasL    Ex-  ing  myself  in  the  thicket  to  the  right, 

Clanintions  of  joy  and  delight  burst  and  1  accordingly  directed  my  courso 

from  the  fnixers  as  the  scene  eradu-  to  the  nearest  clump.    Suddenly  the 

ally  unfolded  its  beauties.  The  height  earth  was  idiaken  beneath  my  feet. 

Was  evidently    manned  by  s  very  and  on  looking  round  to  the  place 

atrong  detach  ment,  while  I  orgemasHeH  from  wbith  the  noise  proceeded.  1 

(if  infantry  were  distinguishable  on  aswachargeofourowncavalrywlilcb 

llie  plain.    To  an  unprejudiced  eye  bad  deployed  round  the  haae  of  tfco 

tiie  eoup-d'tEJI  would  have  been  won-  height,  upon  a  regiment  of  the  cn^ 

derfully  striking,  while  no  inconsi-  ray's  light  horse,  stationed  under  Its 

derable  part  of  the  beauty  of  diepro-  cover.     The  fate  of  the  atlBck  WW 

ntect,  would  Iiave  bei-ii  iltrivcrt  from  not  long  doubtful.    The  encBij  b»- 

^  Ute  trauHports  and  sliips  »[  wry  co-  gnb\a>Kviv(,  Mt&\a  %«hurt  Uidba 
rfng'  the  whole  sen  with  a  wU** 
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side.  In  momentary  expectation  of 
being  cleft  by  some  retreating  horse- 
mau/or  trodden  to  death  by  the  hoofs 
of  his  charger,  I  shrieked  and  holloed, 
but  luckily  the  enemy  were  general- 
ly more  frightened  than  myself. 

In  the  despair  of  the  moment,  al* 
though  from  my  childhood  in  the  ut* 
most  terror  of  trusting  myself  on 
horseback,  I  determined,  as  the  only 
chance  of  avoiding  being  ridden  over, 
to  seize  some  masterless  charger,  and 


der  considerable  alarm  lest  he  should 
retract  his  surrender,  and  perhaps 
turn  the  tables  upon  his  captor.  But 
luckily  he  entertained  no  such  idea. 
Our  cavalry  had  gone  on  in  pursuit 
of  the  main  body  of  the  fugitives,  and 
we  still  saw  them,  though  at  a  great 
distance,  furiously  engaged.  Of  tlie 
fate  of  the  battery  and  forces  on  the 
hillock,  I  was  of  course  ignorant,  and 
was  in  prodigious  alarm  lest  I  should 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  before  re- 


trust  to  good  fortune  for  the  rest   I    joining  our  army  on  the  beach.    Mr 
luckily  soon  caught  one  as  it  gallop-     fears,however,  were  vain.  On  round- 


ed past  me,  and  climbed  into  the 
saddle.  In  an  instant  the  horse  con- 
tinued its  flight,  and  badly  as  at  all 
times  I  rode,  and  half  delirious  as  I 
was  with  alarm,  I  rejoiced  to  see  that 
its  speed  would  soon  get  me  out  of 
the  crowd.  Intentlv  anxious  to  pre- 
serve my  seat,  I  clung  with  despe- 
rate energy  to  the  mane,  and  untor- 
tiiuately  my  sword,  which  I  still  re- 
tained in  my  hand,  was  jerked  by  the 
tossing  of  my  career  against  my  face, 
and  iniUcted  this  ghastly  wound,  of 
which  you  sec  the.  mark  upon  my 
brow.  My  horse  with  untired  speed 
continued  its  flighty  and  was  evicient- 
ly  gaining  rapidly  upon  those  who 
had  fled  before.  In  particular,  I  saw  I 
was  following  exactly  in  the  track  of 
an  old  otHcer,  evidently  of  distinction, 
whose  horse  gave  tokens  of  fatigue. 
The  blood,  I  perceived,  was  tridaioff 
from  several  wounds  it  had  received, 
and  1  bo'^an  to  be  dreadful!  v  alarmed 
that  its  rider,  when  I  should  overtake 
him,  would  blow  out  my  brains  with 
the  pistols  at  his  holsters.  In  this 
state  I  managed  to  catch  hold  of  the 
reins,  but  alas !  I  found  that  I  had 
litthi  power  in  reducing  my  horse's 
s])ecd.  Just,  however,  as  I  got  up 
with  the  oflicer  I  so  much  dreaded, 
I  succeeded  in  checking  my  terrified 
animal,  and  assumed  sometliing  ap- 
proaching to  an  upright  seat.  The 
oflicer  seeing  me  at  his  side,  and  re- 
cognising the  English  uniform, pulled 
up  his  horse  at  the  same  time.  "  The 
fortune  of  war  is  yours,"  he  said,— 
'*  I  yield  myself  prisoner."  Saying 
this,  he  bowed,  and  presented  me  his 
sword.  Bewildered  with  the  whole 
adventure,  and  scarcely  believing  the 
reality  of  my  safety,  I  bowed  in  re- 
turn, and  took  advantage  of  tlie  stop 
to  which  my  horse  had  come  to  turn 
him  round  in  hopes  of  rejoimnf;  ewr 
own  forces.  My  prisoner  who  waft 
wounded  a    '  ~ 

edJjr  at  mj 


ing  the  eminence,  still  accompanied 
by  my  prisoner,  we  found  ourselves 
in  presence  of  the  victorious  British 
force.  My  face  being  covered  with 
clotted  gore,  and  being  altogether 
excited  by  my  terrors  to  a  degree  of 
fever,  my  appearance  must  have  crea- 
ted some  surprise  among  our  troops. 
By  good  fortune  I  rode  up  to  tne 
station  of  my  own  regiment,  where 
I  had  been  long  given  up  for  lost. 
The  joy  of  my  companions  was  warm- 
ly and  loudly  expressed,  and  I  soon 
was  observed  by  the  General,  who 
happened  at  that  moment  to  be  pass- 
ing along  the  line.  His  acute  eye 
saw  immediately  how  affairs  were 
placed.  He  called  me  to  him,  en- 
quired mv  name  and  rank,  and  com- 
plim^ited  me  highly  on  my  beha- 
viour. My  prisoner,  in  order  I  sup- 
Sose  to  account  for  his  own  surren- 
er,related  some  wonderful  instances 
of  my  valour ;  and  his  rank  being  no 
less  than  lieutenant-general  of  the 
enemy,  added  no  little  reputation  to 
my  exploit  The  issue  of  this  battle, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  soon  told. 
I  was  raised  to  a  captaincy  on  the 
spot,  and  sent  home  with  the  dis- 
patches. In  the  general's  account 
of  the  engagement,  the  following 
passage  occurred : — ^"  Allow  me  also 
to  recommend  to  your  notice  Captain 
Frizzle  Pwnpkin,  the  bearer  of  this 
dispatch.  Throughout  the  affair  his 
conduct  was  the  admiration  of  the 
whde  army.  Alone  and  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  he  dismounted  a  troop- 
er, sprung  on  his  charj^er,  and  suc- 
ceeoed,  in  the  face  of  his  own  forces, 
in  capturing  and  securing  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Baron  De .  I  con- 
sider myself  indebted  to  his  calm  yet 
daring  courage,  for  raising  the  spirits 

of  the  trOOY^  \ft  >3Ki^>KV^^'eX^J>MS«c^  ^ 


es.    my  prisoner  wno  waft     my  "dqw^v  \o  m^c»>m^  >-*^- ""--  - - 
and  fatigued,  rode  dene^W     wiwlW\A^«V\%^xw»|^^ 
r  side,  rconfese  1  wai  ua-  (^To  bt  c<naui»«i.>i 


7^  To  the  Uuatdai*  WimU. 


MotiNTAiN  winds!  obi  wbilher  do  je  c«ll  mc  ? 

Vaioly,  vninly  would  my  st«ps  punuc  I 
ChRins  of  care  to  lower  forth  eoihral  m^ 

Wherefore  ihua  my  weary  spirit  woo  ? 

Oh!  the  strife  of  tbie  divided beingl 
Is  there  peace  where  ye  are  borne  on  hif^  ? 

Could  «'e  sour  to  your  proud  eyries  Seeing, 
In  our  hearts  n'ould  bauntiog  memories  die  P 

Tlioae  wild  places  are  not  u  a  dwelliog 
Whence  the  footateps  of  the  loved  are  eone  '. 


Surely  music  of  oblivion  sweepelh 

!a  the  paUiway  of  your  wanderings  free ; 

And  the  torrent,  wildly  a»  it  leapelh, 
iiia^  of  DO  lost  home  amidst  iM  gipc. 

Tltere  the  rushing  of  the  falcon's  pinion. 
Is  not  from  some  hidden  pan^  to  tly ; 

All  thinE[s  breathe  of  power  and  stem  dominioii— 
Not  01  hearts  that  in  vain  yearnings  die. 

Mountain  winds  I  oh  t  is  It,  Is  it  only 

Wiiere  man's  trace  hath  been,  that  so  we  pins? 
Bear  me  up,  to  grow  iu  thought  less  lonely, 

Even  at  nature's  deept^si,  loneliest  ahrine  \ 

Wild,  and  mighty,  and  mysterious  Bingers  ! 
At  whose  lone  my  heart  within  me  bums ; 


e  with  a  loftier  spirit 
Tlian  the  troubling  shadows  of  regret; 
Tliere  the  wings  of  freedom  to  inherit. 
Where  the  euduring  and  tlic  wiug'd  ar«  met. 

Husli,  proud  voices  I  sentlc  be  your  falling  J 
Woman's  lot  thus  cfiaiulesB  uiiiy  uut  be ; 

Hush  !  the  heart  your  trunjpet  sounds  are  calllag. 
Darkly  still  may  groiv''~-but  Mevw  free  1 


^; 
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FIRST  AND  LAST. 


No.  VII. 


THE  FIRST  AXD  LAST  BIRTHDAY. 


"  Not  to-day,  George,  but  to-mor- 
row  week/'  add  Mrs  Coventry. 

"  And  why  to-morrow  week,  Si^ 
rah  ?*'  replied  her  hu!>band. 

*'  Can't  you  guess,  sir  ?"  rejoined 
Mrs  Coventry,  in  a  tone  of  assumed 
rebuke. 

"  To-morrow  week— to-morrow 
week,"  he  repeated,  as  if  really  en- 
deavouring to  task  his  memory — 
"  to-uiorrow  week  is"— 

"  The  second  of  June,  sir,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs  Coventry,  in  the  same 
tone  of  playful  displeasure. 

"  Oh !  I  remember  now — aye,  to 
be  sure — to-morrow  week  is  the  se- 
cond of  June — and  the  second  of 
June — isn't  that  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  our  wedding-day,  love  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  George,  and  the  Jirst 
birthday  of  my  sweet  boy,"  folding 
the  infant  which  she  held  in  her  arms 
rapturously  to  her  bosom. 

"  The  J^rst  birthday  of  our  Jirst 
child,"  said  he,  with  a  sly  empha- 
sis on  the  word  "  first" 

"  Of  our  Jirst  and  only  child," 
murmured  Mrs  Coventry,  with  an 
emphasis  equally  marked,  but  far 
difterent  in  expression ;  while,  as  she 
spoke,  she  clasped  it  to  her  with  a 
mournful  eagerness,  as  if  she  then 
felt  it  was  a  precious,  but  destined 
to  be  a  solitary,  treasure. 

There  was  this  feeling  at  her  heart 
She  could  not  account  for  it;  she 
could  not  get  rid  of  it;  but  when- 
ever, in  those  fond  anticipations 
which  are  among  the  brightest  vi- 
siouH  of  early  wedded  life,  they  talk- 
ed of  their  future  family,  and  of  what 
their  domestic  plans  should  be,  aa 
their  family  increased,  she  always 
seemed  to  have  a  foreboding  that 
this  boy  would  alone  be  spared  to 
her;  that  whatever  other  children 
she  might  have,  they  would  only 
pass  through  a  short  mstence  to  tlie 
grave.  At  firsts  her  buaband  ridl> 
ruled  the  presentiment ;  It  wts  too 
strong,  however,  for  ridicule  to  over- 
throw,  and  gradually  became  too  sad 
for  it  to  approach.  It  was  no  less 
inacc<*RHi))l(*  to  reasoning;  for  aii 
that  aiYcctUm  could  obtain,  WUH  Uit 
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tender  assurance  she  would  try  to 
think  of  it  as  little  as  possible. 

And  who  were  George  and  Sarah 
Coventry  ?  The  reader  shall  know 
all  that  I  know  myself  respecting 
them. 

George  Coventry  was  found  one 
summer's  evening  under  a  hawthorn 
tree,  sewed  up  in  a  hand-basket 
The  person  who  found  him  was  an 
eccentric  old  bachelor,  of  the  name 
of  Price  Williams,  who  was  very  fond 
of  nightingales ;  and  there  was  a  cop- 
pice, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
nis  house,  which  the  nightingales 
loved  to  freqiient  Hither  lie  would 
betake  him  about  sunset ;  and  seated 
at  the  foot  of  this  hawthorn,  listen  to 
the  ravishing  melody  of  the  lone 
songstress  till  his  maid  Jemima  came 
to  tell  him  supper  was  ready,  at 
the  hearing  of  which,  he  was  never 
known  to  tarry  another  minute  for 
the  sweetest  descant  that  ever  roll- 
ed, rich  and  musical,  from  a  nightin- 
gale's throat  On  the  evening  in 
question,  he  found  his  seat  pre-occu- 
pied  by  the  little  stranger ;  and  Je- 
mima was  infinitely  perplexed,  as  she 
saw  her  master  returning  so  soon 
with  a  basket  in  his  hand,  which  at  a 
distance  appeared  like  her  own  mar- 
ket-basket But  her  own  market-bas- 
ket was  hauling  in  its  place^  behind 
the  kitchen  door.  It  was  clear,  there- 
fore, the  basket  belonged  to  some- 
body else,  tliough  she  knew  of  no- 
body who  had  such  a  kind  of  basket 
but  Widow  Pugh,  of  Rosebank  cot- 
tage ;  and  Widow  Pugh,  as  she  re- 
marked to  herself,  **  lived  in  a  clean 
opposite  direction  to  the  nightin- 


Meanwhile,  the  old  gentleman 
stalked  on,  stately  and  sedate,  with 
this  puzzling  basket,  which  he  seem- 
ed to  carry  with  much  care ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  naturally  increased 
Jemima's  perplexity.  He  passed  into 
the  house  through  the  front  door,  in- 
stead of  through  the  kitchen,  as  he 
was  commonly  wont  to  do.  This  was 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  curiosity 
thai  oSt^aAv  V\ttWh\  ^«t^'^'^  ««ka\^^ 
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room.  She  heard  him  talking  to  him-     to  remark  to  her  master,  tibi^  ^  the 


self.  Presently  his  bell  rung,  and 
Jemima  was  the  most  punctual  of 
servants  in  answering  it. 

"  See  whether  this  is  a  boy  or  girl," 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  infant,  wliich 
he  had  taken  out  of  the  basket,  and 
lidd  i4>on  the  table.  "  If  it  is  a  bov," 
be  continued,  "  we'll  nurse  it  be- 
tween ub;  if  a  ghrl,  it  shall  go  to  the 
parish." 

^  Lord,  sir  I"  exclaimed  Jemima, 
lifting  up  her  hands  in  astonishment, 
^  I  dare  say  it  is  nothing  but  a  by- 
blow!  Where  did  you  get  it  ?'* 

«<  I  get  it!"  cried  Mr  Williams, 
Inppinff  his  box,  and  taking  a  pinch 
ofsnun  as  he  spoke, — ^  Pooh ! 

^  Well,  sir,"  continued  Jemima, 
looking  in  the  infant's  face,  **  I  can't 
tell  wheUier  it  is  boy  or  girl,  for  my 
port — not  I — ^but  I  <hire  say  it  is  one 
or  the  odier,  for  it  is  God's  provi- 
dence that  Uiese  things  when  they 
come,  never  come  out  of  nature." 

**  No,"  said  her  master,  scratching 
behind  his  left  ear ;  **  they  are  all  in 
nature,  Jemima." 

*<  Poor  little  thing!"  she  added, 
**  it  is  for  all  the  world  just  like  a  wax 
doll  in  a  sweet  sleep.  I'll  be  sworn 
it  is  a  girl,  it  is  so  quiet,  and  looks  so 
famocent." 

It  happened  unfortunately  for  Je- 
mima's characteristics  of  her  sex, 
that  at  this  moment  Mr  Williams  un- 
pinned from  the  bosom  of  the  infant 
a  piece  of  paper, till  thenunperceived 
by  him,  on  which  were  written  these 
words,  in  a  small  but  legible  hand-* 
*  George  Coventry — preserve  the 
name,  whatever  fate  betide  the  bear- 
er of  it." 

Mr  Williams  adhered  to  his  de- 
claration, save  that  he  and  Jemi- 
ma did  not  nurse  the  boy  between 
them.  Enquiries  were  instituted  to 
discover  the  parents,  but  they  proved 
unsuccessfuL  There  were  those,  in- 
deed, who  hinted,  tliat  if  the  old  gen- 
tleman could  find  out  the  moUier, 
they  w^ould  be  bound  to  name  the 
father — an  insinuation  which  always 
greatly  scandalized  Jemima,  who 
was  not  without  a  tlieory  of  her  own. 


rogue  was  getting  just  such  as  double 
chm  as  the  vicar,  and  was  wonder- 
fully like  him  too,  when  he  had  his 
black  pinafore  on."  But  slie  never 
ventured  to  repeat  this, after  the. old 
gentleman  admonished  her  she  was 
aable  to  do  penance  in  a  white  sheet 
in  the  pariah  church,  for  speaking 
slander. 

When  George  was  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  his  benefactor  died,  leaving  him 
well  provided  for ;  though  the  legacy 
was  subject  to  sundry  whimsical  con- 
ditions. Among  other  things,  it  was 
required  tliaf'he  should  make  choice 
of  the  army  or  navy,  but  must  em- 
brace one  of  tliose  services  within 
twelve  months  after  the  testator's 
death;"  and,  that  "  the  principal  of 
the  legacy  should  be  at  his  entire  dis- 
posal when  he  was  forty,  provided 
ne  was  then  a  bachelor,  ana  changed 
his  name  from  George  Coventry,  to 
George  Hawtliorn  Pii^htingsle,  in 
commemoration  of  the  circumi^kances 
attending  his  discovery."  In  default 
of  any  one  of  these,  besidep  inany 
other  strange  conditions,  tlie  proper- 
ty dependmg  upon  them,  woicb 
amounted  to  some  thousands,  was 
*'  to  be  divided  between  any  twelve 
men  his  executors  might  select,  ha- 
ving each  of  them  a  wooden  leg,  and 
being  bachelors  above  the  age  of 
fifty?' 

Georf|[e  entered  the  army,  o})tain- 
ed  a  majority  before  he  was  ^ve-and- 
twenty,  and  up  to  that  period  con- 
trived to  steer  clear  of  aA  the  rocks 
and  shoals  placed  in  his  course  by 
the  humorous  ingenuity  of  his  pro- 
tector. But  then  it  was  he  first  saw 
Sarah  Cecil,  a  portionless  orphan, 
whose  asylum  was  under  the  rqof  of 
as  ffentle  a  creature  as  Charity  ever 
called  to  her  divine  ministry.  The 
grace  and  beauty  of  Miss  Cecil's  per^ 
son,  great  as  they  were,  were  poor 
in  comparison  with  that  purity  of 
heart,  and  sirapHcity  of  character, 
whicli,  while  tney  threw  a  lustre 
around  her  moral  nature,  heightened 
the  fascination  of  her  charms.  De- 
liberation soon  became  solemn  mum- 


however,  to  explain  cause  and  ef-  mery  with  Major  Coventry..    Yet 

feet;  for,  as  little  Geoi*|^e  grew  up,  would  he  take  himself  very  serk>u»- 

■he  discovered  a  striking  likeness  ly  to  task,  for  fitting  on  chainii^  every 

between  him  and  sundry  *'  hussies"  link  of  which,  he  knew,  musj^  cost 

cf  the  place,  whom,  as  she  said  **  she  ^vuv  \\a  "weSjOoX  \w  %<c>Vd«  vC  once  fairly 

■^u/J  not  abide  to  look  upon."  "Nay,  tvveteA.    'iVv^'j  uere  t:\n«\^\  ^aft^ 

Ao^  occaeioD,  ahe  went  ao  fax  m    ^^  ^'^  'W»i4  \a»A  v&^  W)X,  Vsi^ 
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before  lie  came  to  tiie  resolation  of  fancied  there  iiM  ft  ttdneu  In  his 
making  a  vigorous  resistance.  In  laugh,  a  forced  buoyancy  in  his  con- 
short,  when  he  was  only  six-and*  vcrsation.  She  fancied,  too,  though 
twenty,  he  renounced  all  substantial  she  knew  not  why,  there  was  an  ear- 
advantisges  of  fortune  as  George  nestncss,  a  tender  solicitude,  in  his 
Ilamnhom  Nightingale,  Esq.,  at  forty  manner,  like  tliat  which  the  sense  of 
—and,  by  tlie  same  act  which  made  past  unJcindness,  or  die  secret  con* 
liim  the  happiest  of  men,  shower-  sciousness  that  we  may  soon  be  de- 
ed down  unexpected  felicity  upon  nied  all  power  to  lavish  kindness  upon 
twelve  of  his  fellow-creatures,  living  a  beloved  object,  sometimes  inspires, 
in  single  blessedness  and  single  leg-  From  such  promptings,  come  tlie  sl- 
eedncss.  And  so  perfect,  so  all-sm-  lent,  heart-breakmg  endearments  of 
ncicnt  was  his  happiness,  that  never  the  slowly  dying.  The  kiss,  the  eni« 
once  had  a  shadow  of  regret  stolen  brace,  the  unwearied  indulgence,  are 
over  his  mind  at  a  sacrifice,  the  very  all  so  many  gentle  farewells  of  the 
existence  of  which,  from  motives  of  soul ;  so  many  fond  and  lingering  re* 
the  purest  delicacy,  he  had  carefully  petitions  of  pleasures,  each  of  which 
abstained  from  mentioning  to  Mrs  may  be  the  last,  while  each  that  tr, 
Coventry.  springs    from  deeper   and    deeper 

And  what  was  the  subject  of  dis-    yearnmgs  of  the  puting  spirit 
course  between  them,  which  she  de-        As  they  ascended  a  small  eminence^ 
sired  might  be  postponed  till  the  mor-    a  range  of  landscape  spread  before 
row  week  ?  them,  bathed  in  the  liquid  and  trem* 

A  mere  trifle — but  one  of  those  bling  lustre  of  a  setting  sun.  It  was 
trifles  that  identify  themselves  witli  a  gorgeous  spectacle.  •**  How  beau- 
some  of  the  dearest  feelings  of  the  tinil! '  he  exclaimed,  jmusing  to  gaie 
heart  He  had  seen  a  pair  of  amber  around ;  ^  how  beautiful! — But  whi^ 
bracelets  in  a  jeweller's  shop, — the    that  knew  he  was  to  die  to-morrow, 

Srice  was  moderate ;  and  he  wished  could  look  upon  a  scene  like  thiL 
Irs  Coventry  to  say  whether  she  and  feel  the  serene  holiness  of  mind 
liked  the  pattern,  before  he  bought  it  inspires  ?  Yet  there  are  eyes — aye^ 
them.  **  I  need  not  go  to  look  at  and  of  thousands — now  bent  on  that 
them,*'  said  she,  when  the  conver-  glorious  orb,  which  shall  never  see 
sation  was  resumed,  "  for  you  know,  it  rise — ^while  some,  though  spared 
George,  1  always  prefer  your  taste  to  till  then,  shall  be  closed  in  death  ere 
my  own;  but  give  them  to  me  to-  it  sets  again !" 
morrow  week,  and  then  they  will  be  There  was  a  mystery  In  all  this,  at 
sanctified  by  the  recollection  of  the  well  as  in  his  general  deportment 
two  happiest  days  my  life  has  yet  during  the  remainder  of  the  evenings 
known."  A  gentle  pressure  of  the  which  attracted  the  observation,  rft- 
haud  which  he  held  in  his,and  a  smile  ther  than  excited  the  fears,  of  Mra 
that  told  of  sinless  idolatry,  were  his  Coventry.  She  believed  something 
only  answer.  had  occurred  to  vex  him ;  what  it  was^ 

On  the  evening  of  this  anticipated  she  did  not  seek  to  know,  because, 
morrow — of  this  day  of  promised  from  the  unreserved  confidence  on 
blissful  remembrance)  Major  and  Mrs  all  subjects  that  subsisted  between 
Coventry  strolled  into  the  fields  which  th em ,  she  was  aware  the  cau se  of  his 
surrounded  their  pleasant  suburban  present  disquiet,  whatever  it  mieht 
dwelling.  George  was  more  than  be^  was  one  which,  for  reasons  she  had 
usually  thoughtful  and  silent  during  no  desire  to  scrutinize,  he  evidently 
the  walk, — tliat  is,  he  was  less  than  did  not  then  wish  to  disclose, 
usually  cheerful  and  animated ;  for  On  the  following  morning,  he  rose 
such  was  his  general  flow  of  spirits,  somewhat  earlier  than  his  accustom- 
that  a  very  slight  abatement  of^  their  ed  hour,  to  take  his  usual  walk  before 
intensity,  produced,  from  the  force  breakfast.  ^Vhile  waiting  for  his  re- 
of  the  contrast,  the  effect  of  extreme  turn,  a  livery  servant  rooc  up  to  the 
dejection.  At  first,  Mrs  Coventry  door,  delivered  a  letter,  and  putting 
feared  he  was  ill ;  but  that  apprehen-  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  off  im- 
sion  removed,  she  strove  to  rally  him  mediatel v  towards  London.  The  let* 
out  of  his  pensive  mood.  Her  effbrts  ter  was  for  Mrs  Cove^^'^j  ^"«ss&.VaESL*^B» 
were  partially  successful.  He  \au|^-    \jkAXi^vft\<\\i%^V\iSixV>a^'^ 

ed;  b9  t9Um  m^re  gail^ ;  1>\A  mi^  VsiM  vn&^rv&^'^Vs^x 
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"  My  belovei>  Sarah, 

"  Come  to  uu*  witlioiit  loss  of  time. 
1  would  spare  you  tlii».  shock — but  L 
Khiill  be  liappier  wlien  I  hear  from 
your  own  lips  that  you  will  bear  your 
trial  with  resiirnation.  Come,  the  in- 
stant you  HH'eive  this.  Lose  not  a 
moment,  1  beseeeh  you." 

She  neither  wept  nor  i*aved,  as, 
with  bloodless  cheek,  and  a  palpita- 
tinir  heart,  she  read  these  fearful 
words.  "  What  cdn  have  happened  ?" 
breathed  in  a  stifled  whisper,  was  all 
that  fell  from  her ;  and  she  pressed 
lier  hand  u])on  her  brow,  to  quell  the 
furious  beatinu:  of  her  temples.  The 
next  instant,  hastily  foldini^:  up  the 
letter,  she  prepared  to  obey  its  me- 
lancholy summons. 

A  postscript  directed  her  whither 
nhe  was  to  iro ;  a  post-chaist^  wjis  soon 
at  the  door;  and  silent,  as  one  be- 
reaved of  speech,  tearless,  as  the  in- 
fant that  sh»eps  its  first  slee])  of  life 
beside  its  joyful  mother,  this  grief- 
Htricken  creature,  who  had  hailed  that 
morninc:  with  stramrely  bleiuled  feel- 
int^s  of  bridal  and  mat^'rnal  {iride  and 
happiness,  now  pursued  Iwr  sa<l  jour- 
ney I  The  <listanct»  was  but  a  few 
niiles.  In  less  tlian  half-an-hour  she 
was  at  the  ]>lace  indicated — a  small 
road-side  public-house.  There,  in  a 
low  white-washed  room,  meanly  fur- 
nished, dark  and  dirty,  laid  on  a  mi- 
serable bed  in  one  corner,  she  saw- 
no — the  ghastly  object  before  her,  so 
hideously  disfii^ured,  she  could  not 
believe  was  the  same  idolized  being 
who  had  quitted  her  side,  onlv  a  few 

(I  i 


Hhort  hours,  high  in  health,  and  in  the 
full  flush  of  manly  grace  and  vigour. 
But  that  outstretched  hand — ami  the 
motion  of  it,  for  her  to  approach, 
and  the  ])iteous  expression  of  those 
eyes,  which  still  spoke  a  language 
whose  mute  eloquence  had  so  oft4*n 
thrilled  through  her  soul,  revealed 
the  appallintr  truth.  And  then  it  was, 
the  anguish  she  had  born(>  ho  meekly 
burst  forth.  She  clasped  the  extend- 
ed hand — she  looked  at  the  mutilated 
face — she  knew  her  husband— mid 
lier  affony  was  expressed  in  loud  lar 
mentations  and  long  weeping. 

While  she  mourned,  (.ie.orge  Co- 
ventry  breathed   his   hist.      He  had 
^one  out  that  morning  to  liL^it  a  duel 
— t/j<f  c/jailenger,  not  the  challenged. 
Tivo  shots  were  ex<*han<^ed ;  the.  w> 
conds  jiUf  rf([»re(l;  but  Major  CovMvUy 
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knowledge  be  had'reeeived  Mtfjefaiv 
tion  till  one  or  botU|Mi4tols  tookiQiWoU 
In  the  third  iire*  Uie  hall  o£<  CapUio 
Beverley  struck  him  in  Ihesipoutht 
shattered  it  frightfully,  aikk  laknip  vi. 
oblique  direction,  pasfwd  out  behind 
the  left  ear.  He  fell ;  was  eoavayed 
to  the  nearest  public-house ;.  and  a 
surgeon  sent  for,  who  immediately- 
pronounced  upon  the  morud  aalure 
of  the  wound.  Wlien  he  heard  thLiy 
he  signilied  by  motions  tliat  be  wiKh* 
e<l  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Tiie  lirst 
thing  he  wrote  was,  **C4UiI  be  r^ 
moved  home  ?"  The  surgeon aasurcd 
him  that  any  attempt  to  move  him 
would  hasten  his  death,  by  increafiing 
the  effusion  of  blood.  He  then,  with 
nuich  difliculty,  traced  the  few  lineii 
to  his  wife.  They  were  given  to  Ca|>- 
tain  Beverley's  servant  to  convey, 
and  he  was  ordered  by  his  master,  to 
proi*eed  afterwards  to  town,  witli  all 
possible  speed,  and  return  with  an 
eminent  surgeon  whom  he  named. 

Here  were  havoc  and  desolation! 
A  noble  heart,  struck  at  by  death — a 
gentle  and  a  loving  one,  smote  by 
sorrow,  eveJi  in  the  fulness  of  its 
jo^' !  Alas !  there  is  no  treachery  iu 
lite  so  to  be  feared,  as  the  treachery 
of  life  itself.  Tiie  day  that  has  pars- 
ed prosperously,  let  it  challenge  our 
gratitude ;  but  for  the  vooiuatf  one, 
wrap]M*d  iu  shadows,  welcome  jt.  iviUi 
triMubling.  Each  minute  has  its  aK 
lotted  dispensation  of  misery  to  count- 
less thousands.  This  we  know,  and 
it  is  all.  Who  among  us  is  warned 
of  that  which  brings  his  own.  ? 

It  was  a  slmrp  aggravation  of  the 
sufterings  of  Mrs  Coventry,  that  her 
husband's  wound  disabled  him  from 
speaking.  To  have  heard  his  voice 
once  more — to  have  been  blessed  by 
him — to  have  received  his  partinic 
benediction  for  tlieir  child^  woulcl, 
she  vainly  imaguied,  luive  been  sojoie 
mitigation ;  though,  in  truth,  her  in- 
cessant recurrence  to  this  thoup[ht 
was  only  the  melancholy  indulgence 
of  tliat  strange  pleasure  which  sor- 
row finds  (for  sorrow  has  its  vglui>> 
tuous  enjoyments)  in  cluuri^hiiiff;  j^ 
self,  in  <leepeuing  the  sources  of  jUI 
tears,  and  m  retusiug  to  t>e  coiUr 
forted.  .  ,  ,"' 

In  the  eveiung  of  tliia  mis^;nib^ 
day,  as  she  sat  weeping, by  ht;r..noiv: 
Yfviv^vifcCl  Wv&th^she  dji'ew  A#i()4  U'^ 
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me:] 
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oraiimettt^'  irilh  'fMldom  'of  whit» 
MtlW^ribbofi^^^rtloil  ofthatflime' 
ribbon  whf^h  Ikira  'iMorMd  'iMhietrm  * 
th^'ttltar-^fhuft,  ki  all  *hetthought»i 
8tin  Mki^iii^  thb^  tw6  blissful  i^ 
cdll^^om  df  het  shoii  life  x>f  hap- 
^es»^the  bridi^  and  th«  mother. 
Thtr  were 'rtcollections  still;  but- 
UiMM*  ones  ntf  more.    Every  feel- 
in  j^tbat  bad  made  tbem  so,  seemed 
bt'ofted'frdiA  )]«r  heart  bf  that  sud-' 
d€<n  afflictkiii  whi^h  had  destroyed 
their  living  soQT^e.    She  bent  over 
this  slnmberitig  innocent,  and,  in  a 
voice  that  besnoke  the  depth  of  her 
auMiish;'  exclaimed,   **  Our   only 
child?    I  ever  knew  it  would  be 
thus !"    Then,  after  a  {muse,  during 
which  she  had  gassed  without  a  tear, 
she  hdded,   in  a  lower  tone,  but 
breathed  with  such  touching  tender- 
ness as  might  beseem  a  pitjring  an* 
gel,  **  Poor  soul  f-^md  this  is  thy 
FIRST  birthday  ?  An  orphan,  now,  in 
thy  very  cradle — a  thing  hereafter  for 
charity's  cold  smiles !   God  be  mer- 
ciful to  thee,  my  sweet  boy,  when  I 
am  gone!" 

God  ftffii  merciful.  He  strength- 
ened the  ferintinj^  spirit  of  the  mourn- 
er ;  and  she  In'ed  to  shelter  her 
•*  only  one^  from  that  cold  smile  of 
charity,  whfch  proud  benevolence, 
or  Compassion,  kindled  at  the  shrine 
of  duty,  bestidws  on  the  unfortunate. 
The  biifdeii  Was  heavy,  but  not  In- 
stipportable't  the  trial  wa^occeeding 
tribulation,  but  nbt  utter  despair;  for 
HeVlio  sefit  (hem,  vouchsafed  for- 
titude to  b^r  the  one,  and  breathed 
hope  into  the  soul  to  assuage  the 
other. 

It  was,in  truth,  a  severe  blow.  Thk 
C^itt  A'ciK,  with  all  its  endearing  recol- 
lections as  her  first  connubial  home, 
—with  all  those  attachments  which 
the  mind  forms  even  to  inanimate 
oMect%  when  aome  circumstaiice  or 
other,  still  fondly  remembered,  gives 
them  a  place  in  the  hearty-^had  to  be 
reTniqutshi^d  for  an  humbld  lodging  in 
the  outskirtfloT  the  metropolis/  Hfero 
Mm  Coventry  took  tm  her  abode;  as 
poor  as  virtue,  and  lumbitt  Mf  riend^ 
fes^,^  fOf'shie  AbuanMl;  nrtheV'  t&atf 
s6Ug!it^n0i  from  fals^  {Mde/bttt 
from  proud  economy — those  wtlol-id 
herbetti^r  <[ayH,'haa-%iMAtbe  gu^ta 
or  acquaidtftirct '  tf  'her-'hasbatidi 
This  r^lutimi  vntoM^'UkMk','atiid 
It  Waa'eAilfylcqf^  'Th«f^  ^ftttitej 


*^  what  had  become  of  poor  Mrs  Co- 
ventry and  her  child ;"  out  none  who 
devoted  half- an -hour  to  enquiries 
which  would  have  conducted  them 
to  the  widow's  dwelling.  All  were 
**  9orry  that  so  amiable  and  excellent 
a  creature— so  gifted  and  so  fasci- 
nating too— should  have  met  with 
Bueh  a  sad  reverse,  and  unshed  they 
knewhowtheycould  serve  her;"  but 
the^  bore  their  sorrow  with  edifying . 
resignation,  and  exhibited  an  exem- 
plaiy  fbrb^rance  in  not  seeking  to 
gratify  their  wishes.  A  few  uiort 
months  saw  the  end  of  their  wonder^ 
ing,  their  sorrowing,  and  their  wish* 
ing;  and  if  **  poor  Mrs  Coventry  and 
her  child"  had  lived  and  died  during' 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  less  remembered. 

Small  as  was  the  pittance  on  which 
she  now  had  tosubsist,  she  contrived, 
by  such  self-denials  as  are  known 
onlv  to  honourable  poverty,  to  put- 
aside  a  little,  every  year,  as  a  sacred 
fund  for  her  child's  future -educiF^ 
tion,  when  he  should  be  of  an  age 
to  derive  full  benefit  from  instruo- 
tionsy  which  she  well  knew  would  be 
too  costly  to  be  defrayed  out  of  her 
current  income.  This  plan  was  com- 
menced long  before  she  could  pos- 
sibly judge  whether  his  natural  en- 
dowments would  repay  her  provi^ 
dent  love.  But  it  seemed  to  impress 
upon  that  love  the  inspiration  of  a 
h^her  power,  when,  as  he  advanced 
In  years,  there  was  an  unequivocal 
developement  of  mental  faculties 
surpassing  her  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. 

Charles  Coventry  was,  indeed,  no 
**  common  boy."  Still  less  was  he 
one  of  those  very  common  prodigies, 
who  astonish  us  while  they  are  ten 
years  old,  and  because  they  are  ten 
years  old,  but  grow  up  every^day 
men  and  women;  little  runaways 
and  stragglers,  who  get  the  start  of 
Time  at  the  beginning  of  their  joui^ 
ney,  and  when  overtaken  by  the 
Btnady  dd  gentleman,  find  them- 
selves left  behind  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Nature  had  been  prodigal  in  her 
gifts.  Hiere  was  much  of  youthful 
beauty  in  his  person ;  and  he  was 
gentle  in  his  disposition,  save  when 
croiMed,  as  he  might  think,  caprl- 
doiisly  or  despitefully;  and  Uien, 
tito  haughtiest  rebel  to  auhm>aK«ffx 
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racter;  felt  on  tlie  inf^tant  what  it    soul  found  its  sum  of  tttiMy  co»> 


wuH  ho  would  like  to  do,  and  on  the 
intstant  determiiu'd  whether  and  how 
he  woidd  do  it.  At  school,  remark- 
able rather  for  certainty  than  cele- 
rity in  his  Htudieji,  his  class-fellows 
would  Konietinies  take  the  lead,  and 
keep  it  for  a  while,  hut  in  the  end 
he  was  always  above,  them,  and  never 


tentment,  would  often  make  her  most 
Bad  in  her  very  happiest  moments. 
Her  constant  prayer  to  Heaven  was^ 
that  she  might  live  to  see  him  take 
root  where  Ati  was  to  flourish,  when 
she  herself  should  decay  and  go  down 
to  the  n-avo. 

The liumble  fortune  of  which  Ma- 


lost  an  inch  of  the  ground  lie  once    jor  Coventry  was  possessed  at  his 
gained.     His  readini^  wan  of  every     death,  consisted  of  himk  stock,  and 


tiling;  a  book  was  a  book  to  him, 
as  any  meat  is  a  meal  to  a  hungrry 
man;  and  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  had  read,  "  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Woman,"   "  Salmon's  (lii- 


nirp:ery 
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taments and  Last  Wills,"  "  Hobbes*s 
Decameron  Phvsiolosricuin,"  and  an 
**  Alphabetical  Book  of  Physical  Se- 
crets," which  were  the  property,  and 
happened  to  be  the  entire  library,  of 
the  old  lady  in  whose  house  his  mo- 
ther Iodised. 

It  would  feebly  express  Mrs  Co- 
ventry's feelinirs,  Jis  she  wat^^hed  the 
opening  character  of  her  son,  simply 
to  say,  they  were  a  parent's.  When 
all  the  h)ve  of  which  the  heart  is  ca- 
pable, is  concentrated  upon  one  ob- 
ject— when  all  those  sympathies  and 
aU'ections  which  embra<'e  husband, 
kindred,  children,  friends,  are  called 
home,  as  it  were,  and  made  to  twine 
themselves  about  a  sinffle  beincr,  it  is 
hardly  jiossible  to  conceive  the  de- 
gree ot  their  intensity.  This  was 
Jier  case.  Had  the  boy  been  as  nmch 


his  widow  empowered  a  Mr  Lionel 
Cranfield  to  receive  the  dividends 
for  her  as  they  fell  due.  Mr  Cran- 
field was  a  viontjf^etter ;  one  of 
those  men  in  whose  eyes  every  thinff 
has  a  money  value,  or  none  at  all. 
Money  was  his  eod ;  nor  was  it  ever 
the  less  acceptable,  because  a  little 
dirty,  from  the  clianncla  through 
which  it  flowed.  What  he  would 
not  do  to  get  it,  no  one  had  ever  dis- 
covered; what  he  would,  all  who 
knew  him  could  tell.  The  sordid 
taint  ran  tlirough  every  action  of  his 
life.  But  what  then?  He  paid  hie 
debts,  so  he  was  duly  accounted  an 
upright  man  in  his  own  circle.  He 
had  a  sod,  who  inherited  in  aheolute 
perfection  all  his  money-value  no* 
tions  of  men  and  things,  haiing  been 
taught  from  his  cradle  to  compre> 
bend  only  one  description  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  this  life,  the  re- 
ward of  sixpence  if  he  did  well,  the 
punishment  of  losing  it  if  he  did  ill. 
This  son,  when  of  a  proper  lue,  he 
established  in  the  same  line  of  busl* 


beneath  tin*   ordinary   standard  of    ness  as  himself;  and,  as  he  had  fai- 


personal  and  mental  excellence,  as 
lie  was  certainly  aliove  it,  it  is  not 
likelv  tht?re  would  have  been  one 
jot  of  abatement  in  this  intensity,  for 
love  sees  more  ])erfections  than  the 
ludirnient  can  catalotrue.  But,  chal- 
ieuL'ing  admiration,  as  he  did,  from 
8trani:^ers  ;  the  theme  of  ])raise  with 
all ;  the  favourite  of  every  one,  what 
could  a  proud  and  happy  mother  do, 
but,  as  she  irathered  in  this  tribute, 
addiii!^  it  to  tli(»  store  which  was  al- 
ready crreat,  let  her  heart  overflow 
with  its  iovful  treasure  ?  And  she 
did  so,  even  to  the  excess  that  brings 
agony  ;  for  she  grew  a  worshipper 
of  that  which,  as  "a  vapour,  appear- 
eth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  va- 
nisheth  away."  She  could  hardly  be 
haid  to  Viv(\  or  Jiaie  her  being,  in 


therto  acted  for  Mrs  Coventry  with- 
out receiving  the  usual  commission, 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  transfer 
the  agency  to  him,  calculating  that 
Mrs  t  oventry  could  hardly  expect  a 
young  besrinner  to  forego  his  profits. 
He  was  right;  Mrs  Coventry  cheer- 
fully consented  to  pay  Mr  William 
( -raniield,  what  she  had  never  wish- 
ed to  withhold  from  Mr  Lionel  Cran- 
fleld,  and  the  latter  thus  got  rid  of  a 
gratuitous  trust,  while  he  ^  put  mo- 
ney into  the  purse"  of  his  son.  Little 
contrivances  of  this  sort  he  delight- 
ed in,  where,  without  broadly  trading 
in  dupery,  he  could  practically  over- 
reach. 

Unfortunately  for  Mrs  Coventry, 
Mr  William  Cranfleld,  besides  having 
all  the  virtues  of  his  father,  had  a 


nny  sf^iiso  rllstinct  from  the  Wt'e  Ksi    i<&\v  V\e«^  V^  \>^»^\^  qC  his  own  special 
hor  dfirlinfr  hoy ;  and  the  thought  o<    Tca.™^.    Kx  iO\«.  \\^^  ^1  ^«ife 
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BuU  be  told?  He  loii  kurg^lr.  He 
grasped  at  wkatever  waa  within  hia 
reaca  to  cover  hia  loaaea.  An  act  of 
fonrerjT  me  him  poa^eaaion  of  every 
ahiuing  belonging  to  Mra  Coventry  | 
he  abaconded  in  time  to  escape  the 
galiowBy  and  she  waa  ruined  I 

The  utter  destitution  to  which  ahe 
waa'thua  suddenly  reduced,  crushed 
the  feeble  remnant  of  that  spirit 
which  had  so  long  buffeted  with  ad- 
versity* In  hia  firat  torrori  Mr  Cran- 
fidd  (who  had  a  sort  of  animal 
affection  for  hia  offspring)  professed 
hia  eagerness  to  iudemnihr  her  loas^ 
as  it  had  been  sustained  in  conse« 
quence  of  her  compliance  with  hia 
own  wishes.  But  when  he  found  that 
his  son  waa  beyond  danger,  that  no 
halter  in  England  waa  long  enoufi;h 
to  reach  him,  and  that  fwying  toe 
mone^  would  benefit  neither  him 
nor  himself,  he  offered  hw  the  loan 
of  fifty  pounds,  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  never  **  trouble  her," 
though,  **  for  mere  form'a  aake,  he 
would  take  a  bill  of  aale  of  her  fur^ 
nitnre."  If  ecessity  must  accept^  not 
stipulate,  conditiona.  Mra  Goventryt 
Bcarcely  knowing  what  ahe  did,  and 
anxious  only  to  meet  Dreaentexigeiv 
cies,  thaokfully  dosea  with  what»  in 
the  humility  of  her  indigence,  ahe 
deemed  the  almost  generous  propo- 
sal of  Mr  Granfield.  Itwaaauffident 
for  her  remaining  wanta  in  thia 
world  I  Three  weeks  after  the  dread- 
ful shook,  she  breathed  her  laat. 

Mr  Cranfield  kept  his  word.  He 
did  not  **  trouble"  the  wretched  suf-r 
ferer.  Nay,  the  day  after  her  death, 
he  employed  a  broker  to  value  the 
furniture;  and  upon  hia  eatimato, 
gave  orders,  at  hia  own  coat,  for  m 
decent  funeral.  When  thia  waa  over, 
he  completed  the  aale ;  paid  himself, 
(with  a  month's  interest ;)  paid  the 
undertaker,  (with  a  discount  of  five 
per  cent;)  gave  the  poor  orphan  a 
guinea  for  pocket-money ;  and  cal- 
cuhitedy  that  the  balance  would 
nearly  liquidate  the  laat  half  ycar'a 
school4iiU  for  his  youngest  daughter. 

Charles  Coventry  waa  only  fouis 
teen  when  his  mother  died.  He  felt 
his  loss,  and  lamented  it,  with  more 
sorrow  than  ia  'incident  toi  that  age ; 
for  home  and  mother  were  equTva* 
lent  torma  in  his  mind,  and  in  losing 
one,  he  had  loat  both.  All  hiS 
thoughta,  all  hia  affectiona,  aU  Ua 
waanti^  Jda  pieaaurei^  hai  hopoa^  ImA 


hitherto  moved  witUn  thetlitde  eiiw 
de,  and  revolved  round  the  being 
that  waa  ita  centre.  There  waa  a 
dreary  void,  a  blank,  a  valued  things 
gone  for  ever,  which  his  young  heart 
felt;  which  every  moment  recalled; 
which  in  sleep  lay  heavy  upon  hia, 
spirit  in  dim  dreama;  which  op-* 
pressed  him  when  he  awoke;  but 
which  no  reaaon  he  waa  yet  maater  of 
could  make  level  to  hia  comprehen* 
sion.  A  deep  sense  of  his  forlorn 
state,  of  his  having  no  human  crear 
ture  whom  he  couM  call  sister,  bro« 
ther,  or  kinsman,  poaaeased  himi 
and  it  rose  to  a  feeling  of  despair 
almost,  when  he  entered  the  rooms 
which  were  once  his  mother's,  saw 
them  stripped  of  thehr  furniture,  and 
looked  upon  the  bare  walls,  whielt 
seemed  to  bid  him  departg  for  lAerf 
was  hia  home  no  more  I 

But  whither  should  he  go?  Young 
as  he  was,  the  meal  which  pity  aet 
before  him  waa  bitter  on  hia  lipa.  Thtt 
bed  whereon  he  lav  waa  not  the  place 
of  reat  hia  own  had  been.  TheMighi* 
boura  were  kind,  moat  kind;  team 
would  often  come  into  hia  eyea  at 
what  they  did  for  him ;  but  there  was 
a  feelmg  swdling  at  hia  heart  whick 
warned  kim  he  could  not  be,  and  be 
that  which  his  departed  mother's  proi» 
phetic  fears  had  pictured,  a  ''thing 
for  charity'a  coldf  smiles."  Even  at 
this  early  affe,  a  haughty,  impetuottf 
spirit  of  independence  waa.klndluift 
wad  ailendy  becoming  the  monitor  at 
his  actiona.  *  la  there  no  work  that 
a  bojf  can  do,  to  get  hia.bread  ?"  waa 
the  queation  he  put  one  day,  half 
angrily,  half  proudly,  to  two  or  threa 
benevolent  peraona,  whom  he  hear4 
conaulting  about  the  beat  meana  of 
diapoaing  of  him. 

Mr  Cranfield  waa  lyolied  to  on  hia 
behalf.  *  I  will  provide  for  him,  for 
the  preaent,"  said  he;  *  send  him  ta 
me.^ 

Charlea  waa  delighted,  and  went 
with  alacrity.  Mr  Cranfield  waa 
upon  the  point  of  engaging  with  a 
copying  derk  at  a  guinea  and  a  half 
per  week,  when  he  waa  spoken  la 
about  young  Coventry,  it  imma^ 
diately  occurred  to  that  thrifty  phi- 
Umthrqpist,  he  could  confer  two  ba* 
nefita  at  once  inne  npon  Charles^  and 
another  upon  himaelf.  Inatead  of 
giving  Aim  a  gufaiea  and  a  hal£i)«a 
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sliillinprs  ft-month  to  ppend  or  honrd, 
aH  ho  miffht  cIiooj*i»;  mvo  th«t  two 
cnit  of  tJio  five  won*  to  be  dwiucted 
for  washincT,  wliirh  would  be  **  done 
nt  homo/'  at  much  IfM  expense  to 
Charles,  and  at  no  expense  to  his 
inaflti»r. 

In  the  dnidcfory,  the  servile  drud- 
gery, of  Mr  CraufieUl,  (for  8uch  he 
made  it,)  the  nohh»-minded  youth 
remained  three  years.  There  wa« 
nothins;  his  penenMis  maytor  could 
put  him  to,  however  menial  or  fati- 
guinc:,  at  whi<*h  ho  repined  ;  and 
there  wan  nothinir  too  tatitruinsr,  or 
too  slavish,  with  which  to  task  him. 
Indeed,  the  more  labour  he  pave,  the 
better  he  was  satisfied,  for  then  he 
knew  ho  earned  his  food,  clothes,  and 
lodging — a  roHoction  precious  to  his 
proud  nature.  "  I  have  a  Rif;HT  to 
them,"  he  would  often  mentally  ex- 
claim ;  and  that  sense  of  ritrht  would 
have  given  to  a  mouldy  crust  <and  a 
drop  of  water,  a  flavour  which  not 
the  delicacies  of  a  palace  could  have 
had  for  him,  without  it.  In  the  midst 
of  all  his  toil,  t(»o,  he  still  found  time, 
while  others  slept,  to  lay  in  a  store 
of  various  knowledge  ;  devoting  his 
three  Hhillin&rs  a-uxmih,  not  t(»  buying 
books,  which  would  have  poorly  fed 
his  eairor  appetite  for  them,  but  to 
Aubscribing  for  their  perusal  at  a 
large  circulating  library  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

It  was  to  be  supposed,  that  a  mind 
like)iis,as  its  energn»s  ripened,  would 
find  the  vassalage  of  Mr  CranfioUrs 
service  insufferablv  irksome ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  of  an  increasing 
contempt  for  his  sordid  character. 
He  longed  for  a  wider  and  a  better 
sphere  of  action ;  but  in  all  his  aspi- 
rations, he  tracod  a«»  its  boundary 
the  sturdy  princi])lo,  tliiit  he  would 
have  his  worthy  and  no  morr,  "  A 
million  should  not  content  me,"  he 
would  sometimes  cry,  when  medita- 
ting on  the  future,  "  if  something 
within  told  me  my  price  was  greater; 
but,  by  the  same  rule,  less  than  the 
least  that  ever  satisfied  a  human  be- 
ing, shall  sufilice  me,  if  so  it  ouirht  to 
be." 

About  this  time,  the  second  son  of 

Mr  Cranfield  left  school ;  and  as  his 

fath(>r  consi<lered  that  he  tuMst  find 

A/m  in  hoard  and  lodginiTi  clotiies  and 

Wfifihwe^  h  woiihl  b«»  nn  o.conom\cu\ 

/frran^fniont  to  nut  bini  in  the  \A«^<^^ 

^.4'      yi l-_  rr'i'  -1  .  __        
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so  obnoi«,-dttt  heakatioiiffVaii'OQtf- 
of  the  queHtioD.  '.-i?'  -.i   I'l^j  i:  in  Afw^- 

<*lBhall  not  wnnt  fOn^Mr  Covetaife^, 
after  next  Friday,?  wad  fiU^  the  ■•trui 
fication  he  Clrougbt  itt-fi^v^navynto-^ 
give  one  Momlfey  nMiraingL'  ^'init  'i.«. 

*"  Very  well,  sir/'  ivsB';  CknAoi?* - 
reply,  as  he  continued  the  wjfiting  ha  * 
was  upon,  while  the  carl  ;Qf. >hi»lli|» 
spoke  more  scorn  tliSB  Liii'  tsteUe- 
could  have  uttered.  -■  ••  /.i  // 

"  We'll  say  nothSng-about  tiicj  vraid** 
ing  for  this  month,"  obseTved  -Mr 
Cranfield,  when  Friday  niclitr cane, 
and  he  put  half-aH!rown- into -^  ids 
hand.  •.•.•» 

"  It  wants  a  fortnight  of  tlie  nrantlv 
sir,"  replied  Charles  <*alinly,  «b  be 
laid  the  half  crown  upontbe  teble. 
"  Take  ifour  shilling,  and  pvfime  ujr 
eighteon])en(*e.  To  tkoi  I  hmve  a 
right."  -    . 

Mr  Cranfield  was  srtnick  mtli  Rdmi^ 
ration.  He  took  hark  the  half  cromi, 
and  gave  him  eighteen  pence.  ^  Von 
are  an  honourable  young  maa/!  aald 
he,  shaking  him  warmly  by '"diefhandi 
"  Your  heart  is  in  the  riglit  plaoe; 
you'll  \w  a  shining  character  yeti'  -i 
trust  1  know  how  to  appreciate  audi 
delicacy  of  feeling.  You'bave.  mjr 
best  wishes  for  your  welfere,  go 
where  you  may.  GodbksS'yoii^aUd 
good  night."  ■     •  •• 

With  these  words  the  door  of  Mr 
Cranfield  was  dosed  upon  faimi  and 
with  the  eighteonpence  in  bin  pockety 
a  small  bundle  under  his  armi^and 
his  **  heart  in  the  risrht  p1acc»"  as  the 
worthy  Mr  Cranfield  wserved)  did 
(■harloH  Cuvontry  tarn  fron  k  to 
"  go  when*  he  might." 

It  was  simuner  time  $  the  weather 
sultry  in  the  extreme  ;  the  jaooit 
shining  brightly ;  and  without  knoirw 
ing  whither  he  bent  his  st<^ps,  ivitb- 
out  indt>ed  thinkins:  where  be  wan 
going,  for  his  mine)  was  a  ciiaoa  of 
tumultuous  thoughts,  he  found  liim<' 
self  in  the  midst  of  fields.  Ho  to\* 
lowed  the  path  that  lay  before  him. 
It  brought  him  into  a  narrow  lann, 
with  lofty  tref!S  on  each -side,  whicsli 
interlaced  their  branches  at  tbe  tuf^ 
forming  a  verdant  canopy. too' thick 
for  the  nmon  to  ]>enctnite.>'.'MQ.pBii« 
sed  a  moment  to  consider  -whbtiw|-- 
he  should  ^t}  to  the  right  or  left*  .'He 
had  no  motive  forrhea€e,.lNia4i]i3ledi 
mcvWxiU'wWv  \«  the  rifsbtc-   iinisaoii 
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the  smmDit^  «eiied^  hiMBetfi«on  'tha 
trunk  of  a  tree  to  take  breatbj;    •■' (• 

Aad  Bovr  iHia  the  ^first  moment  lie 
begSD  to  thmk*^  ^  Alk,  131  inowv:  had' 
beena'fspM  eucceaaion  of  dreamai 
one  unbroken  Mnriea  of  Tieitoary  ab« 
BtnmioMB,' which  had  passed  through 
hie  mind;-  Hebarel  into  a  loud 
kwgH^  clapped  his  hands,  and  chudiL-^ 
led  like' an  over«>ioyed  child. 

'*  Wliy  this  is  brave !"  he  exc]ah»- 
ed:  **  this  is  a  eoMen  beginning  of 
life's  journey — free  as  the  air  that 
blows  upon  me,  and  like  it,  unseen 
of  man ;  unheeded  by  him,  whence  I 
come,  or  whither  I  go.  By  Jupiter  I 
but  this  is  the  way  to  learn  philoso- 
phy. Oh  I  there  is  no  master  of  them 
all  can  teach  it  half  so  feelingly  as 
this,"  taking  the  eighteenpence  from 
his  pocket,  and  looking  at  it  as  it  lay 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  **  Let  me 
ask  counsel  of  you,  my  friends,"  he 
continued  with  a  laugh.  ''  Will  you 
buy  me  a  bed  to-night  ?  Aye,  say 
ye,  if  I  will  go  without  a  dinner  to* 
morrow.  Butwhen  to-morrow  comes, 
there  will  still  be  a  to-morrow,  and 
another,  and  another,  to  the  end  of 
time  I  while  thy  ending  will  be  with 
the    to-morroW*8     sun-down  •—  and 

then" 

•  He  paused  suddenly;  he  examined 
closely  the  money  he  held — ^he  chink- 
ed one  piece  against  the  other— 4md 
then  burst  into  a  louder  and  longer 
fit  of  laughter. 

"  Does  the  devil  hoodwink  his 
own  Y'  he  cried.  *"  Yea,  doth  he ;  for 
only  by  such  a  trick  could  this  have 
happened.  I  said  ri^ht  when  I  call- 
ed it  a  golden  beginning.  It  is  a 
guinea  I  look  upon;  twenty-one 
shillings  and  sixpence;  and  so,twenty 
times  a  more  precious  philosophy 
than  I  took  it  to  be.  Now,  had  a 
man  who  knew  the  honest  value  of 
a  guinea  been  self-cheated  thus,  I 
would  retread  every  step  I  have  taken 
to  do  him  right ;  but  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  steal  from  so  poor  a  wretch,  in 
virtue,  as  is  he  who  was  my  roaateis  the 
blessings  be  will  purchase  iironi  every 
want  at  mine  which  his  involun^^F 
bounty  shall  relieve.  •  So  to  jSaF 
hidioflr  place  again-rand  now,*  Grod 
speeame!" 

It  was  very  true,  that  Mr  Granileld 
had  given  a  gntaeainstead  of  ttshillidgi 
It  is  no  less  tnie,'jiba4  whon^he  -dia** 
covered  his  mistake^  he  aettthe  m^ 
ter  rigltki,  hj  wididrailring;  \m  ub«- 


Bcripttaii  fiarf  6iM[y  eac  firomAiyfaigda- 
charity  Id :  which  he<belongedf  lorlike 
benefit  of*,  having 'jfaisjwiliffls  poor  re*  * 
latioHB  ddiveredat  thchr'OWB  houses. 

ThO'  rli^psody  of  €haiies  was-  no 
sooner  finished,  than  lie  sprung  from 
his  seat,  and  pursued  his  walk.  The 
morbid  exottement  of  his  feeKogs  liad 
subsided ;  his  over  heated  brain  no 
longer  teemed  with  confused  tlioughts 
and  images;  the  violence  of  the  pa* 
roxysm  waa  passed,  into  which  he 
had  been  thrown  by  the  staggering 
novelty  of  his  situation — a  night  wan- 
derer, without  a  home,  without  a 
friend;  without  the  means  to  pro- 
cure the  first;  almost  without  the 
wish  to  possess  the  second.  From 
the  moment  when  Mr  Cranfield's 
Spartan  annunciation  rung  in  his 
astonished  ears-—**  I  shall  not  want 
you  after  next  Friday" — he  had  de- 
termined in  his  own  mind,  that  that 
*'  next  Friday,"  should  be  to  him  the 
hegira  of  his  life — his  point  of  de- 
parture in  the  world's  voyage : — and 
though  he  knew  he  was  to  set  sail 
witliout  chart  or  compass,  a  sort  of 
reckless  fascination,  suited  to  hia 
romantic  spirit,  seemed  tod  well  upon 
his  resolve.  ^  I  can  live  where  there 
are  men  to  serve,"  was  his  frequent 
exclamation  during  the  interval ;  and 
with  this  feeling  at  its  climax,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  door  of 
Mr  Cranfield. 

But  there  is  a  difference,  which 
only  experience  discovers,  between 
romantic  intentions,  and  romantic 
performances.  When  we  revel  in 
the  former,  we  are  like  the  simple 
country  wench,  who  reckoned  up  all 
the  things  she  would  buy  with  the 
produce  of  her  pail  of  milk;  and 
when  we  begin  tiie  latter,  we  verv 
often  give  tlie  untoward  kick  which 
scatters  our  anticipated  delights  in 
the  dust  Our  hero  was  already  ap- 
proximating towards  such  a  catas- 
trophe. Tired,  drowsy,  with  an  in- 
convenient appetite,  (all  of  them 
mere  common  propensities  of  vulgar 
mortality,)  the  poetical  qualities  of 
his  situation  were  fast  losing  their 
hold  upon  his  imagination.  Hiere 
was  no  picturesque  bank  of  violets 
upon  wuich  he  could  repose;  no 
W4iodbinebower,tfae  haunt  of  Dryads 
or  of'ftiiries,  with  a  vryalal  stream 
piirling>  through  it^  whkhiiivltAdbMaiL 
to  1%^  %'i^vaL^'iJBMiio^s»  ^c^*>^»  «»^ 
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lip  \tn  T\Teftth«  of  pale-blue  smoke, 
(the  frnjnant  vapour  of  turf  or  green- 
wood bouifh,)  between  two  aired 
trees, 

*'  ^Vlu•^l'  Corytlon  and  Thyrsis  met, 
Are  at  thi'ir  >Hvoury  ditiiuT  set, 
DflHTltN,  and  otlu'i*  rniintry  inossos, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses." 

lu  short,  he  was  waiiderhiflf  Bomc- 
where  ou  llie  ("onfnios  of  Middlesex 
and  Berkshire,  than  which  tlie  de- 
sarts  of  Arabia  are  liardly  less  pro- 
ductive of  the  romantic  in  adventure, 
and  he  w(»uld  fain  have  had  his  8U]>- 
per  and  t(<nie  to  bed,  than  which  there 
are  no  two  conditions  of  existence 
leiis  conducive  to  the  romantic  in 
feelinJ,^ 

Afi;ain  he  seated  himself  by  the 
road-side  to  rest, and  sleep  came  over 
him.  It  was  broad-day  ere  he  awoke. 
Ho  found  he  had  not  been,  as  ho 
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whAt  older  aad  wiser  hetda  are  apt 
to  do  in  like  casea*  adopted  the  pru- 
dent resolution  of  neyer  running  the 
same  risk  asnio.  But  oould  he  nave 
seen  himself,  he  would,  at  leaat,  have 
confeaeed  there  was  now  aomethiag 
wild,  romantic,  and  picturesque 
enough  in  his  appearance.  Charles 
Coventry  was  tall  for  his  years,  pei^ 
haps    about  five    feet   nine;   siiBi, 

graceful  in  his  carriage,  and  his 
fure  a  perfect  model  of  ajmnetry ; 
his  hair,  raveu  black,  hanging  in  pro- 
fuse natural  curls  over  his  forehead ; 
his  features  decidedly  luuidsome;  of 
a  manly  cast  of  beauty ;  and  their  oe- 
iiersd  expression  denoting  b  haughty 
firmness  of  mind,  softened  wily  by 
a  bewitching  smile,  that  seemed  to 


play  perpetually  round  hia  mouth, 
in  his  irait  he  was  erect,  earrying  his 
head  Ur  back,  and  stepping  wmg 
with  a  bounding,  elastic  tread,  as  u 


imaifined  himself  in  his  soliloquy,  the  earth  yielded  to  its  pressure,  but 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  "  unseen  of  returned  again,  with  force,  to  giro 
«.»»  '•  .v..  u  ....i.o^/i^j'»  K*r  i.;„i     T-iju    j^  ^  more  vigorous  spring. 

Such  a  rover,  unbonneted,  unat- 
tended, wandering  the  liighwaya,  like 
a  denuEcn  of  their  vagrant  liliertiea, 
could  not  be  expected  to  paaa  akmg 
and  rouse  no  wonder;  and  rortunatel  j 
for  him,  he  roused  something  more 
than  wonder,  in  one  who  saw  him. 
He  came  to  a  small  village,  af  ler  a 
walk  of  nearly  fifteen  miles,  ao  faini 
with  hunger,  that  further  he  felt  he 
could  not  go,  and  sat  down  upon  a 
large  stone,  whidi  seemed  the  frag- 
ment of  some  ancient  cross,  just  al 
the  entrance  of  it.    He  had  wholly 


nuui,  or  "  unheeded'*  by  him.  His 
hat  and  bundle  were  gone. 

*'  Tliey  would  liave  taken  my  mo» 
ney  too,  1  warrant,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fear  of  disturbing  me." 

There  was  this  ft»ar,  and  therefore 
due  precaution  had  been  employed 
to  do  it  without  disturbing  him. 
There  was  neither  guinea  nor  six- 
pence in  his  ])ocket !  The  then  pos- 
sessor of  l)i)th,  as  wt'll  as  of  his  hat 
and  bundle,  was  a  Strotch  pedlar;  no 
thief  by  ])rofcssion ;  one  who  would 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  pick  a  pocket; 
but  one  who  liad  no  virtue  in  liis  soul 
strong  enou<>:h  to  resist  ])icking  up 
whatever  cann*  in  his  wav. 

Charles  was  confounded  !  The  co- 
lour thnl  from  his  cheek,  his  lip 
([uivered,  and  tisirs  of  vexation,  ra- 
ther than  of  grief,  stood  in  his  eyes. 
He  who  wjis  li«rht-lioart(Hl,  and  not 
without  hope,  witlk  a  fancied  eight^^en 
]HMice  only,  as  his  sum  of  worhlly 
wealth,  felt,  for  the  moment,  as  if  he 
had  lost  an  inheritance,  because  now 
he  had  not  a  farthiuir;  so  little  ca])a- 
ble  are  we  of  putting  their  true  value 
upon  cither  thr  frowns  or  the  smiles 
of  fortune.  Despondency,  howeier, 
was  iui  foriMgn  to  his  character,  as  it 
gcniMally  is  to  his  time  of  life.  As 
a  matt(M-  of  choice,  he  wouhl  rather 
haic  had  liis  hat^  his  wardrobe,  tmd 
his  /ijoijev  :  as  a  matter  of  nece«s\lv. 


forgotten  the  singularity  of  his  ap- 
pearance, till  it  was  recalled  to  kua 
recollection  by  observing  a  group  of 
children  gaziog  at  him  m>m  beliind 
a  barn -door,  and  by  noticing  the 
blacksmith,  who  bad  left  hia  forge, 
and  now  stood  midway  between  it 
and  the  footpath,  with  a  horse-shoe, 
half  red  hot,  in  his  pincers;  the  said 
horse-shoe  therein  not  at  all  reaem- 
bliug  tlie  blacksmith's  curiosity ,which. 
was  at  a  white  heat,  to  make  oul 
(■harles,  and  bis  business^  Charlea 
beckoned  him  to  approach.  He  ad* 
vanced  witli  a  lazy,  loitering  step,  aa 
if  he  wanted  a  little  more  time  for 
observation  at  a  distance. 

**  Is  it  possible  to  ^t  employineiit 
in  this  place  >"  was  his  first  queatkm. 

^^  \^^  '^^\mA\ble  enough,  I  take  i^ 
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<M  would' worii  tha*  I  may  Mi 
starve,'.'  replifd  Charies.  ■ 

**  Aye,"  responded  the  blacksmith, 
looking  at  hkn  willi  a  dubious  eye, 
as  though  he  thought  he  was  likely 
enough  to  starve,  notwithstanding,  u 
he  bad  nothing  but  his  work  to  trust 
to  for  a  diuner. 

**  I  have  been  robbed  on  the  road," 
continued  Cliarles, 

**  Indeed !  as  how  ?"  interrupted 
the  Cyclops. 

«  While  I  slept." 

<"  While  you  slept  ?  Why,  that's  a 
bad  look-out,  young  fellow ;  but  you 
might  expect  as  much,  I  think,  hi 
these  parts,  if  you  make  the  high- 
ways your  bed ;  for  we  find  enough 
to  do  to  keep  ourselves  from  being 
robbed  with  our  eyes  open." 

''  I  am  pennyless,  and  in  want  of 
food,"  added  Charles ;  '<  but,"  fixinff 
his  eyes  earnestly  on  the  man,  **1 
seek  no  charity — ^whatever  hand  sup* 
plies  my  necessities  shall  be  repaid 
oy  my  labour." 

**  1  daresay  it's  all  very  true  what 
you  say  i  however,  as  you  are  a  stran* 
ier  to  me,  you'll  not  take  it  amiss  if 
1  don't  interfere." 

With  these  words  the  blacksmith 
hastened  back  to  his  forge,  and  be- 
gan to  ply  his  anvil  with  redoubled 
diligence.  Charles  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment more  anguish  of  mind  than  he 
had  ever  known.  He  remained  in  this 
attitude,  bitter  forebodings  crowd- 
ing fast  upon  him,  until  he  was  roused 
from  it  by  a  soft  female  voice. 

**  Young  man  I  If  you  please,  my 
mistress  wants  to  speak  with  you." 

He  looked  up.  A  rosy-cheeked 
lass,  with  dove-like  eyes,  in  a  mob 
cap,  black  stuff-gown,  and  a  white 
apron,  tucked  up  sideways,  stood 
before  him. 

**  And  who  is  your  mistress,  pretty 
onel^'  said  Charles,  with  that  inde- 
scribable smile  of  his,  for  there  was  a 
something  in  the  girl's  manners  and 
appearance  which  operated  like  a 
ciiarm — *'  Who  is  your  mistress,  and 
where  does  she  live  ?" 

**  Over  the  way,  if  you  please,  sir. 
Her  name  is  Mrs  Sa\ille.'* 

"  1  don't  know  her,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied Charles. 

**  I  know  that,  sir,"  and  a  sort  of 
awkward  blush  diffused  Itaelf  over 
her  countenance,  called  tiiere  aa 
much  by  the  atnmge  meiadng  oC 


Charles'  gaaee,  aa  by  hia  flatteiinff 
epithets  of  "  dear,*'  and  **  pretty  one." 

'^  Are  you  sure  you  are  right?"  ho 
continued. 

**  Quite  sure,  sir,"  she  replied; 
**  my  mistress  said,  '  Mar^r,  do  you 
see  that  poor  young  man  sitting  tliere  ? 
— he  seems  ill— go  and  tell  him  I 
want  to  speak  with  him.'— So  I  have 
come  to  tell  you." 

The  hinocence  and  simplicity  of 
this  mode  of  authenticating  her  em« 
bassv  left  no  doubt  upon  Charles's 
mind,  tliat  Mrs  Saville,  whoever  she- 
might  be,  did  <*  want  to  speak  with 
him;"  and  he  followed  his  con- 
ductress to  a  lar^,  old-fashioned,  but 
substantially  built  mansion,  which 
stood  back  twelve  or  fifteen  yards 
from  the  public  road.  He  was 
ushered  Into  a  spacious  parlour, 
solidlv  rather  than  elegantly  fumislH 
ed,  where  he  found  Mrs  Saville.  She 
was  considerably  advanced  in  years, 
somewhat  below  the  middle  height, 
with  flaxen  hair,  and  a  remark&ly 
pale,  but  delicately  transparent  com- 
plexion. Her  air  waa  courteous  and 
refined,  and  bespoke  the  irentlewo- 
man  of  the  old  school.  Tiiere  waa 
a  dear  silvery  tone  in  her  voice, 
coupled  with  a  certain  emphatic  pre« 
ciaion  in  her  mode  of  talking,  and  a 
quiet  ease  in  her  stately  unemb8r<r 
rassed  manner,  which  forcibly  re* 
minded  Charles  of  his  own  beloved 
mother;  nor  was  this  impression 
weakened  by  a  peculiar  character  of 
benignity  and  goodness  which  dwelt 
upon  her  still  interesting  countenance. 

Benevolence  and  pity,  when  they 
are  of  the  right  quality,  (equally  re- 
mote from  the  parade  of  doing  good, 
and  the  impertinence  of  worthless 
curiosity,)  perform  their  task  with  a 
gentle  impatience  to  hasten  relief, 
by  sparing  the  unfortunate  every 
anxious  feeling  of  suspense.  Mrs 
Saville,  in  a  few  kind  words,  inform- 
ed (Carles  of  her  motive  in  sending 
for  him.  He  was  touched  to  tlie  very 
heart.  It  seemed,  as  if  the  years  of 
his  infancy  and  boyhood  had  return- 
ed ;  for,  never  since  those  years,  ne- 
ver since  his  mother's  death,  had  the 
voice  of  man  or  woman  reached  his 
heart  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  here  were 
a  being  the  heart  might  trust ;  one 
who  would  not  fling  upon  its  breath- 
ings the  ehurlislr  s\tint  of  a.  «ftV€)»SeL 
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tioii ;  Olio  whom  ovon  lie,  with  all 
his  iM'oiid  scorn  of  uiinMiuitod  bono- 
fifs,  cooUl  hi»  coiitiMit  to  mil  and  foel 
liis  bcinHartor.  Ho  rolntrd  what  had 
!K'fali»*n  him  on  th(*  rond,  and  how  it 
had  iicnco  rlianctMl  that  ho  was  in 
liis  |>n»s«Mit  plii^ht.  Hut  this  wa«  on- 
ly half  tho  talc ;  his  oxpresnivo  foa- 
turos,  his  natural  LTaro,  and  tho  tsim- 
plo  olcMjiionro  (»t'  inironuous  truth, 
told  tor  him,  while,  as  ho  partook  of 
rofroshmonts  iio  so  miu'h  noodod, 
Mrs  SaviHo  extraotod  in  detail  the 
"  story  of  his  life." 

**  Vou  havo  s])(>kon  much  of  your 
mothor/'said  Mrs  Savillo;  **butno- 
thint:  of  vour  fathor." 

**  1  novor  know  him  ;  he  died  when 
I  was  in  niv  <Tadio.'* 

**  That  was  a  sad  mischance." 

**  My  motiior  folt  it  so,"  replied 
(.'harlos  ;  "  for  as  often  as  she  talked 
to  mo  of  him,  it  wan  with  a  grief  as 
frosii  as  wiion  ho  died." 

"  Then  vou  know  tho  manner  of 
his  death  r"  (ibsorvod  Mrs  Savillo. 

In  answer  to  this  q^iestion,  Charles 
related  all  th<»  <-ircumstances  of  that 
event,  as  In*  had  iioard  them  from  his 
mother.  Mrs  Savillo  a])])oared  creat- 
ly  interested  with  the  nari-ative;  for 
it  partook  of  that  deo]>-tonod  melan- 
cholv  with  which  it  was  ever  invest- 
ed  by  her  from  whose  lips  alone  he 
had  li>tonod  to  its  recital. 

**  I  do  think,"  said  she,  when  he 
had  concluded,  "  it  were  a  thousand 
I)ities  you  should  not  have  a  friend 
at  this  critical  moment  of  vour  life." 

**  It  is  a  wide  world,  madam,"  re- 
plied Charles,  thouirhtfully,  "  and 
there  are  paths  onou<rh  for  all  who 
are  in  it :  scumor  or  later,  1  shall 
find  /////  way  into  one  of  them." 

•'  So  I  doubt  not  you  will,"  an- 
swered !Vlr*i  Savillc;  "  but  it  is  be- 
cause tho  world  is  wide,  because 
there  are  many  paths,  and  becaus<j 
of  those  many,  there  Ix*  some  that 
are  very  bad,  that  they  who  are  enter- 
inir  upon  it,  and  havo  their  path  to 
<'hoose,  stand  in  need  of  those  who 
have  ffone  before  them  to  direct  their 
stei)s;' 

"  I  havo  boon  tho  child  of  mis- 
fortun*'  hitherto  by  decree,"  8nid 
Charles;  "henceforth,  1  elect  my- 
self till*  child  of  fortune  by  choice, 
niu]  hind  myself  upon  her  wheel,  the 
mucker  of  all  its  iriddy  tuvn^." 
His  /V*afiirp<si  brii^htened,iiwdtibo\d 


Htill  fMrinatin^  Tfrfon  of  vtrotiblMl 
d<>stlny  dimly  floats  b<4br6  his 
fancy.  -  - 

"  i  will  not  week  to  ttim  youftt^ 
your  choice,"  eontirtwpd  Mrs  Sajrille, 
with  the  fmnie  unnprturbed  iind  mild 
tone  of  expostulation  she  had  all 
along  maintained ;  **  1  would  onlj 
ask  to  he  permitt4*d  to  give  rtiyself 
ONC  of  those  turns  of  fortime'H  Wheel, 
of  which  you  are  ho  enamoured." 

Charles  was  silent. 

"  Come,  young  niati/'  added  Mrs 
Savillo,  **  let  tne  have  ]>ower  to  per- 
suade you,  there  is  an  OTer-nitiD^ 
Providence  that  guides  (and  to  fulfil 
its  own  inscrutable  purp(>t«p«)Bll  the 
seeming  chances  of  this  life.  CVmi- 
pare  oiir  journey  through  it,  from 
the  time  when  we  commence  it  alone, 
to  a  traveller  having  to  cross  a  broad 
and  rajiid  river,  by  the  aid  of  step- 
ping-stones, ])lacod  at  irregular,  and 
sometimes  hazardous,  distnneeR.  You 
are  that  traveller ;  you  hai-e  arrived 
at  the  margin  of  this  river ;  you  are 
considering  how  you  shal)  cross  it ; 
let  me  place  your  foot  on  the  first  of 
these  stepping-stones.  How  you  are 
to  reach  the  next,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next,  and  whetluTVou  are  tO  find 
them  many  or  few,  that  «o  your  pas- 
sage shall  be  easy  or  difficult,  nor 
you  nor  1  can  tell ;  but  Fortune,  your 
chosen  goddess,  offers  you  the  Jfryf." 

This  \inexi)ected  and  irresistible 
appeal,  urged  with  such  alngular 
adroitness  and  delicacy,  urged,  too, 
in  tones,  and  T\ith  a  persuasive  gen- 
thmess,  that  strangely  recalled  thrill- 
ing remembrances  of  his  motlier, 
overpowered  the  feelings  of  Charles. 
A  thousand  emotions  struggled  for 
utterance ;  but  all  he  couW  say,  or 
rather  attempt  to  say,  was  a  stam- 
mering acknowledgment  of  gratitude, 
without  accepting  or  refusing  the 
kindness  that  exerted  it. 

"  Your  agitation,"  continiied  Mrs 
SaviUci  .aft*T  a  short  pause,  ••  con- 
vinces mfe  I  hare  struck  tho  chord 
whose  vibrations  are  in  utiiscfn  with 
my  desires.  1  take  your  atiswer  from 
the  unerring  orade'of  awakened  ftjvl- 
ings  which  have  no  words,  b(kt 'Cy- 
press themselves  in  the  tti?hlMhig 
language  of  the  eye,  or  the  biihljiig" 
of  the  flushed  cheek:  Yon  atif  liiy 
guest  to-day.  To-morrow^  you  kiiafl 
v\<j\»«tt  xi^W  «a  ^trs.tid  that' I  dafi! 
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bIm^  abided,  rising,  from  }^x  chair,  ^  I 
will  reiwrn  dicecUy."  .With  Ufeoae 
wordH  she  left  the  room. 

Before  Charles-could  recover  from 
tho  spell-ltke.trAaoe  iuto  which  this 
addretM  had  thjrown  him,  Mrs  Saville 
re*eiitered  the 'apiurtmenty  with  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  I  feel  assured,"  eaid  she, ''  I  am 
only  fuliiUing  an  appointed  duty  in 
what  I  have  done«  for  tliese  thin^ 
are  not  the  work  of  cliance.  This  is 
a  letter  to  my  brother.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent man,  and  has  the  power,  where 
he  sees  the  propriety,  of  befriending 
the  friendless.  If  }>e  take  you  by 
the  band,  it  must  be  your  own  fault 
should  you  not  adequately  benefit 
by  the  introduction.  You  shall  hear 
what  I  have  said,  tliat  you  may  know 
precisely  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  will  present  yourself  to 
him/' 

Mrs  Saville  then  read  the  letter. 
It  was  little  more  than  a  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  be- 
come ac4]uainted  with  Charles  and 
his  history,  and  a  simple,  but  earnest 
entreaty,  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
complete  what  she  had  liegun. 

"  i^ow/'  continued  Mrs  Saville, 
''  you  shall  depart  with  tliis  early  to- 
morrow. If  you  are  at  the  first  mile- 
stone, beyond  the  turnpike  where  the 
two  roads  meet,  a  little  before  five 
o'clock,  tlie  stage  will  pass  in  which 
you  may  proceed  to  London." 

"  I  am  utterly  unable,  madam*'— 
exclaimed  Charles,  with  an  agitated 
voice— 

"  Spare  yourself  and  me,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs  Saville.  "  I  should  be 
sorry  if  you  were  able  to  say  what 
it  Ih  natural  you  should  feel,  on  an 
occasion  like  tliis.  So  here  let  us 
dismiss  the  subject.  We  shall  not 
be  at  a  loss,  I  dare  say,"  she  added, 
Rniilini?,  *<  for  others;"  and  immedi- 
ately led  tlie  conversation  into  va- 
rious channels,  till  the  excitement  of 
Charleses  mind,  gradually  subsided. 
He  tlien  entered  with  animate<l  free- 
dom iuto  discourse;  and  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  how  her  tint  favourable 
impre-sHioua  were  deepened,  as  she 
iuseuhibly  drew. from  him  the  aur. 
tiiciitic  transcript  of  lus  mind. 

When  ui^it  came,  be  took  leave 
of  Mrs  Saville.     Jtlis  farewell  waa 
imprinted  on  the  hand  exie^ed  ^k\: 
wards  him,  witJi  a  silent  jert'ow  (baj^. 
woul^  iiAK^  satiaiied  Hxp  exceU^aiV 


Mr  Cranfield  his  hoart  was  indeed 
"  in  tlie  jiglit  .place."  lu  his  bed- 
room he  found  the  letter  lying  on 
the  table,  sealed  and  directed ;  and 
beside  it  a  neat  silken  purse,  con- 
taining twenty  guineas. 

Cluirles  sat  down  to  think ;  to  live 
over  again  tlie  extraordinary  day  he 
had  passed.  He  was  too  young  and 
inexperienced  to  read  its  eventful 
history,  by  the  sober  light  of  reason. 
The  world  and  its  concerns,  the  hu- 
man heart  and  its  mysteries,  the  holy 
deeds  of  unobtrusive  virtue,  were  to 
liim  all  unknown.  What  had  hap- 
pened, therefore,  seemed  more  like 
a  tale  of  fairy-land,  than  that  thing 
merely  which  men  call  good  fortune ; 
of  which  the  instances  are  so  many, 
that  were  tliey  all  recorded,  we 
should  cease  to  write  romance,  as 
less  romantic  than  truth.  Thought 
could  not  help  him  out  of  his  per- 
plexity. **  View  it  how  I  will,"  he 
exclaimed,  at  the  close  of  his  medi- 
tations, "  it  is  a  miracle ;  but  at  all 
events  I  will  see  the  end  of  it." 

Witli  tills  declaration  he  retired  to 
bed.  In  the  morning  he  awoke  re- 
freshed and  cheerful.  When  he  de- 
scended from  his  room,  the  only  per- 
son he  saw  was  the  pretty  dove-eyed 
lass,  who  had  been  tlie  ambassadress 
of  Mrs  Saville  the  precediue:  day. 
She  looked  as  if  she  knew  all  that 
had  happened,  and  rejoiced  in  her 
knowledge.  A  passing  word  of  gal- 
lantry escaped  his  lips,  as  she  opened 
the  door  for  him ;  and  hastening  to 
the  '*  first  mile-stone  beyond  the  turn- 
pike-gate," the  stage  soon  arrived  in 
which  he  was  conveyed  to  London. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned,  that 
when  Charles  entered  tlie  village, 
and  seated  himself  upon  the  old 
stone,  in  the  way  already  described, 
Julia  Montague,  a  young  lady  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  and  tiie  niece  of 
Im's  Saville,  was  standing  at  tlie  par- 
lour window,  while  her  aunt  was 
busy  settling  the  accounts  of  the 
weeJc  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
It  is  not  meant  to  be  insinuated,  that 
if,  instead  of  Charles  Coventry,  (and 
the  reader  remembers  what  sort  of  a 
looking  pi*rson  Charles  Coventry 
was,)  a  poor,  decrepid,  aged  man, 
had  rested  his  weary  limbs  on  that 
same  piece  of  antique  stone,  there 
would  have  been  the  least  di&reucA 
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tiroly  owinsr  to  tier  humanity,  in  the 
first' iii!*tanrt»,  thnt  Mth  .SrtvilU*  saw 
( 'lijiiioH  at  all ;  tor  the  W(»ekljr  ac- 
counts wor«*  \  ory  lonir,  and  it  is  ex- 
c*MMliii£rly  ])r(>ha!)h?  he  wouUl  have 
h'ft  his  s(Mt  boforo  they  were  finish- 
ed, had  not  her  niece  heen  the  first 
to  pity  his  distressed  condition.  Oh, 
the  unsearchable  depths  of  woman's 
Hensibility  ! 

The  letter  which  C-harlefl  carried 
with  him  was  <lirected  to  Nicholan 
Howard,  Ks(j.,  I'hameH  Street.  Thi- 
ther he  proceeded  the  moment  he  ar- 
rived in  London.  Mr  Howard  was 
at  home.  Ht*  read  the  hotter,  and 
there  was  a  nmile  upon  his  features, 
as  if  mentally  exclaimin"^,  "  ano- 
ther of  my  ffood  sist<»r'a  benevolent 
whims!'*  Mr  liowani,  however, 
thout^h,  as  Mrs  Saville  had  Naid,  "  an 
excellent  man,"  was  verv  much  a 
man  of  the  world.  His  reception  of 
diaries,  therefore,  was  marked  l)y  a 
deifree  of  caution  which  ap|>eared 
cold  and  repulsive.  It  was  evident 
too,  from  the  questions  lie  put,  (and 
which  Charles  answered  franklv  but 
hauirhtilv,  because  thev  were  tacit 
impeachments  of  his  veracity,)  that 
he  did  not  quite  believe  the  story  of 
Iiimself  as  rt^hited  to  Mrs  Saville.  At 
the  close  of  the  interview,  lie  said  he 
must  encpiire  further  of  Mr  Cranfield, 
before  he  could  promise  to  attend  to 
his  sister's  reijuest,  ofterinq^  him, 
mean  while,  some  small  pecuniary  aid, 
if  he  stood  in  need  of  it. 

"  I  do  not^  sir,"  said  Charles  re- 
spectfully; "  Mrs  Saville  has  placed 
nil*  bevond  the  reach  of  immediate 
dilliculties;  but  were  it  otherwise,  I 
could  not  consider  myself  worthy  of 
yi)ur  bounty,  till  you  thouii^ht  mo 
worthy  of  your  confiden<'e." 

Mr  Howard  smiled, as  men  in  whom 
experience  has  w(»rn  off  the  first  line 
ediri'  of  inireniious  feelinif«4  are  apt  to 
smile,  when  th(»v  listen  to  sentiments 
which  thev  remember  as  once  their 
own,  and  rememlier  too,  how,  like 
the  perfume  of  a  !ratlu're<l  llower, 
they  are  hasteiiinir  to  decay  in  the 
beaten  ])aths  of  life.  He  named  a 
day  when  Charles  was  to  call  ai^ain, 
and  they  se]mrated. 

**  What  a  difference  between  bro- 
ther and  sister!"  he  exclaimed,  as  lie 
lifft  the  Jiouse;  iicnorant  that  tlieir 
/ifr'irti  ini<»"ht  be  Vast  \u  l\\e  name 
mould,  but  that  the  brolhet  knfew  t\\<i 


thlu^  will  come  of  thts,  I  fe^**  he 
added,  "  for  he  has  suspiciom  of  nie, 
which  1  would  mtlier  sweep'  the 
Rtrceta  than  condeaeend  to  remove" 
— and  hifl  proud  blood  mantled  into 
his  cheek. 

CharleB  repeated  his  viait  at  the 
appointed  tiniOi  armed  with  preme- 
ditated dislike — almost  with  an  ir- 
ritable spirit  of  predetermined  of- 
fence. Mr  Howard's  altered  manner 
dissipated  in  a  moment  the  petulant 
humours  of  a  weeic's  nursing.  He 
was  a  man  of  few  words ;  but  his 
words,  like  his  dealings,  were  direct, 
and  to  a  given  purpose. 

"  Mr  Coventry,*'  «dd  he,  when 
Charles  had  taken  a  seat, "  I  can  now 
g:ive  you  my  confidence.  I  have  seen 
Mr  Crantieid;  1  have  also,  unexpect- 
edly, had  opportunities  of  making 
other  enquines;  and  the  heatproof  of 
their  result  is,  the  offer  1  at  once  make 
of  receiving  you  into  my  emplov- 
ment."  What  followed  may  be  briedy 
described.  The  situation  was  one  of 
small  emolument;  but  to  Charles, 
(who  accepted  it  with  silent  contri- 
tion for  his  imgenerous  suapieions  of 
Mr  Howard  at  their  first  interview.) 
it  was  an  estate,  compared  with  his 
earnings  in  the  service  of  Cranfield. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  in  each  suc- 
cessive one  Charles  Coventry  still 
found  something  to  make  it  brighter 
than  that  which  went  before.  Tliere 
were  no  sudden  bursts  of  prosperity : 
no  charuiing  windfalls,  that  **  came 
pat  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old 
comedy;"  but  there  was  a  sober, 
steady,  progressive  impro%'ement, 
which,  by  the  time  he  was  three-and- 
twenty,  trebled  his  oriirinal  salary. 
Nor  was  this  because  Mr  Howard  was 
liberal.  It  was  because  Charles  wasdi- 
ligent,  to  render  himself  worthy  of  ad- 
vancement. Had  he  been  without  that 
stirring  quality  which  will  not  let  its 
possessor  keep  the  valley,  while  othen 
tread  the  heights,  his  mere)yyriifA/«/ 
services  would  have  reaped  the  har- 
vest which  thinly  strews  the  ffarners 
of  negative  virtue,  while  bolder,  if 
not  always  better,  husbandry,  gathers 
in  its  abounding  crop.  But  he  had 
in  his  ctnnposition  the  first  element, 
the  fundamental  basis  of  all  prospe- 
rity in  life,  where  prosperity  waits 
upon  desert --a  fixed  determination 
\A)\)«T{\^li£t  of  his  situation  whatever 
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been  tlie  best  thoe«black  of  his  time  obtained,  from  the  adverse  parties, 

or  place.  tho  admissions  which  built  up  the 

This  impulse  led  him  to  widen  the  defences  of  his  own  position ;  and 

range  of  his  studies  so  as  to  embrace  wlien  the  whole  was  complete,  they 

those  comprehensive  principles  of  had  no  alternative  but  to  concede  the 

commerce,  which,  in  their  practical  issue,  or  deny  their  previous  ac* 

application,  produce  that  combination  quiescence  in  all  the  premises  up<m 

so  rare  in  every  country  save  Eng^  which    it   was    legitimately    esta- 

land,  the  merchant-statesman  ;  who  blished. 

makes  knowledge  the  handmaid  of  At  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
enterprise;  and  survejrs,  with  a philo*  Charles  returned  to  England.  Mr 
flophicmind,therational  and  artificial  Howard  received  him  with  warm 
wants,  tlie  physical  resources,  the  congratulations,  being  already  ap- 
moral  characteristics,  and  the  politi-  prised,  by  his  letters,  of  tlie  course 
cal  institutions  of  all  nations,  to  ren-  and  issue  of  the  negotiation.  The 
dcr  all  tributary  to  the  prosperity  of  sum  which  it  involved  was  little  less 
his  own.  Mr  Howard  quickly  disco-  than  half  a  million  sterling ;  and  this 
ver^  the  expanding  resources  of  had  not  merely  been  released,  but 
Charles's  mina,  and  insensibly  began  the  mode  of  its  release  had  complete- 
to  treat  him  witli  tliat  deference,  ly  effaced  every  mark  of  apparent 
which  intellectual  superiority,  in  dishonour,  which  eager  enemies  and 
whatever  shape  it  manifests  itself,  cold  friends  had  sought  to  fix  upon 
enforces  alike  from  those  who  can,  the  business.  Tlie  name  of  Howard 
and  those  who  cannot,  estimate  its  stood,  if  possible,  higher  than  it  had 
precise  value.  Charles  was  gradu-  ever  done;  and  tlie  owner  of  that 
ally  admitted  to  his  confidence,  con-  name  not  only  felt  tlie  obligation,  but 
suited  upon  specific  undertakings,  it  was  his  pride  to  acknowledge  it 
and  referred  to  for  facts,  connected  suitably.  His  first  act,  in  a  spirit  of 
with  complicated  questions  of  foreign  munificent  gratitude,  was  to  transfer 
or  domestic  trade.  In  no  one  case  to  the  name  of  Charles  Coventry,  In 
did  Mr  Howard  find  this  confidence  the  books  of  the  house,  one  hundred 
misplaceil,  or  the  advice  he  sought,  thousand  of  the  sum  he  had  redeem- 
er the  information  he  required,  in-  ed;  his  second,  to  notify  on  Change, 
applicable  to  its  puipose,  and  h^  all  other  usual  means,  that 
Thus  fortified  m  his  opinions  of  his  henceforth  tlie  house  itself  would  be 
eminent  qualities,  and  satisfied,  from  the  firm  of  Howard  and  Coventry, 
experience,  that  his  prudence,  and  It  was  shortly  after  this  event  be 
his  i*autious  habits,  were  in  no  way  saw  Mrs  Seville,  for  tlie  first  time 
injuriously  affected  by  the  impetuous  since  that  memorable  morning  wlien, 
energy  of  his  general  character,  he  friendless,  hungry,  and  destitute,  he 
confided  to  his  management  an  affair  told  his  disastrous  story  to  the  churl- 
of  vital  importance, as  connected  with  ish  blacksmith,  and  attracted,  un- 
botli  the  honour  and  the  stability  of  knowingly,  the  pitying  notice  of  the 
the  house.  A  voyage  to  India,  how-  fair  Julia.  He  had  never  forgotten 
ever,  was  necessary  ;  and  tliither  his  kind  benefactress ;  on  the  con- 
Charles  went  (tlien  only  in  his  fise-  trary,  it  was  his  delight,  at  each 
and-twentieth  year,)  intrusted  with  fresh  turn  of  fortune  in  his  favour,  to 
full  power  to  act  upon  his  sole  re-  make  her  acquainted  with  it ;  and 
spousibility,  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  she  always  received  the  intelligence 
magnitude,  tliat  it  might  have  added  with  unabated  interest  in  his  welfare, 
furrows  to  a  brow  already  wrinkled  She  had  come  to  town  for  tlie  bene- 
by  a  long  life  spent  in  adjusting  si-  fit  of  medical  advice  in  tliat  incura- 
milar  transactions.  But  he  approach-  ble  disease  old  age,  (for  all  her  com- 
ed  the  question  undismay^;  not  plaints  were  but  tlie  falling  to 
from  any  over-weening  reliance  upon  pieces  of  an  excellent  constitution 
himself,  but  because,  having  delibe-  preparatory  to  the  closing  scene,) 
rately  investigated  it,  he  believed  he  and  taken  up  her  abode  in  Mr 
clearly  saw  where  Uie  justice  of  the  Howard*s  house,  where  Charles  re- 
case  Iny,  and  in  tliat  (if  he  were  newed  his  personal  acquamtance 
right)  he  had  determined  his  strength  witli  her.  He  was  shocked  to  sft^^hsw 
should  lie.    He  was  right:  and  tie  ^\%,^\^>AQiWft<\tc«V^>Nx^>wg5^NBs^^ 
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tween  sixty-fire  and  seventy-five,  ten 
years  make  sad  havoc.  Her  stature, 
always  diniiuutive,  liad  assumed  the 
stoop  of  decrepitude  ;  her  flaxen  hair 
was  a  silver  white ;  her  delicately 
pale  complexion  had  the  wan  hue  of 
sickness ;  and  her  clear,  musical 
voice  had  lapsed  into  a  cracked,  tre- 
mulous tone.  But  there  was  the 
same  benignity  of  countenance ;  and 
her  carriage,  though  feeble,  retained 
its  impress  of  courtesy  and  refine- 
ment. 

Mrs  Saville  was  accompanied  by 
her  niece,  who,  strange  to  say,  was 
still  Julia  Montague,  though  now 
bidding  adieu  to  six-and-twenty.  Ju- 
lia, if  not  absolutely  beautiful,  was 
at  least  something  more  than  inte- 
resting in  her  appearance;  and  united 
to  elegant  manners,  an  amiable  dis- 
position, and  a  richly  cultivated  mind. 
Whether  she  could  have  married, but 
would  not ;  whether  she  would,  but 
could  not ;  or  lastly,  whether  neither 
was  the  case,  but  that  she  was  single 
for  the  same  reason  that  she  had  au- 
burn hair,  are  points  which  it  were 
utterly  iudefensible  to  discuss.  It 
is  enough  that  she  was  single,  and 
that  the  sterling  qualities  of  her  cha- 
racter attracted  tlie  notice  of  Mr  Co- 
ventry in  the  freauent  opportunities 
he  now  had  of  observing  her.  He, 
too,  was  beyond  that  period  of  life 
when  either  the  heart  or  the  eye  is 
alone  consulted,  provided  there  be  a 
head  to  lend  its  assistance.  But  Ju- 
lia Montague  had  attractions  for  all 
three.  The  eye  of  a  husband  might 
dwell  with  conscious  pride  upon  her 
-  personal  charms;  his  heart,  with  fond 
devotion,  upon  her  gentle  virtues; 
and  his  mind,  with  ^m  admiration, 
upon  the  natural  endowments  and 
acquired  treasures  of  hers.  There 
was  food  for  passion,  for  love,  for 
esteem.  When  the  first  decayed,  as 
decay  it  must,  though  "  to  a  radiant 
angel  linked,"  endearing  love  would 
fill  the  void,  and  sober  reason,  that 
knows  no  change,  shed  its  mild  lus- 
tre to  the  last. 

After  this  preparation,  the  matter 
may  as  well  oe  settled  at  once,  for 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  secret  in 
the  business.     Every  reader  has  al- 
ready anticipated  the  inevitable  uni- 
on betweeu  Charles  Coventry  and 
Julia  Montague,  It  took  place  a\]il)\it 
'Mix  or  seven  months  after  her  amvai 
in  London,  and  scarcely  as  many 


weeks  befoni  thi$  de^Steae  of  Mrs  Sir- 
vilie,  who  expired  suddenly,  while 
sitting  at  breakfast  on  the  veiy  morn- 
ing of  the  day  she  had  fixed  for  re- 
turning  into  the  country,  under  the 
firm  persuasion  of  signal  benefit'  de- 
rivc^from  the  skill  w  her  physician. 
It  was  a  falling  asleep,  rather  than 
that  terrific  struggle  oetween  toul 
and  body,  when  they  are  to  sejMurate. 
She  leaned  back  in  her  chair— the 
shadow  of  death  passed  for  a  mo- 
ment over  her  countenance — there 
was  one  lon^-drawn  sigh — end  all 
was  over  I  Tnus  mild  and  peaceful 
was  the  departure  of  Eugenia  Sft- 
▼ille  from  a  world  through  which 
she  had  passed  as  mildly,  as  peace- 
fully,— and  mostholily !  Tears  were 
shed  for  her,  not  such  as  fall  upon 
the  grave  of  all  who  leave  behind 
kindred  or  friends  to  mourn  a  com- 
mon loss  with  common  grief;  but 
such  as  hallow  the  memory  of  the 

good;  tears,  whose  source  was  in 
le  heart,  and  which  dropped  from 
eyes  where  manjr  a  time  and  oft 
they  had  been  dned  by  the  benign  ' 
being  they  now  bewailed. 

Mr  Howard  did  not  survive  his 
sister  more  than  two  years ;  the  ex- 
act number  by  which  he  was  her 
junior  in  age,  so  that  their  earthly 
pilgrimage  was  of  the  same  duration, 
almost  to  a  day.  Having  no  ftimily, 
and  all  his  relations  being  in  opulent 
circumstances,  he  bequeathed  the.-* 
bulk  of  his  immense  property  to  cha-*. 
ri table  institutions ;  and  to  his  parl^ 
ner,  Mr  Coventry,  the  valuable  poa-  * 
session  of  the  business  of  the  late 
firm.  To  his  niece,  Julia  Coventry, 
he  gave  a  le^y  of  five  thousand 
pounds ;  "  bemg,"  as  he  expressed 
It  in  his  will,  '<  the  fifth  part  of  the 
sum  he  had  intended  to  leave  her, 
had  she  not  already  succeeded  to 
two  fortunes— the  one  that  was  her 
aunt*s,  his  dear  departed  sister,  Eu- 
genia Saville ;  the  other,  tlie  far  bet- 
ter fortune  of  a  good  husband." 

From  this  period,  the  career  of 
Charles  (/oventry  was  marked  by  un-  « 
exarapled  prosperity.  Wealth  flow- 
ed in  upon  him  through  a  thousand 
channels,  with  all  its  concomitants, 
vast  influence,  the  highest  distinction 
that  can  surround  a  commoner,  and 
the  ambition  to  become  the  founder 
sA  a  ^amW^ .    K.^  ^  ^\^\  %t^^  to  warda 
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ponderating  voice  in  the  nomination 
to  other  seats;  and  as  a  third,  he 
concentrated  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  and  character  to  acquire  public 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  politi- 
cian. He  had  the  requisites  for  both ; 
and  his  political  principles  were  upon 
record,  m  a  work  wlilch  had  excited 
an  unusual  degree  of  popular  notice, 
from  its  caustic  analysis  of  Wliig 
patriotism,  and  its  sarcastic  delinea- 
tions of  the  leading  Whig  patriots, 
for  the  last  half  century. 

He  was  soon  satisfied  he  had  not 
placed  before  his  hopes  a  visionanr 
prize.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  hm 
seat,  and  certainly  had  not  addressed 
the  House  more  than  three  or  four 
times,  when  he  was  singled  out  for 
one  of  those  ferocious  attacks  by 
the  Opposition,  which  they  never 
make  except  upon  an  imbecile  Mini- 
ster, or  a  formidable  adversary  who 
is  rising  to  his  proper  level.  It  em- 
bodied every  moae  of  parliament- 
ary warfare,  from  polished  sarcasm 
and  eloquent  invective,  to  deep- 
mouthed  reproof,  and  the  light  artil- 
lery of  ridicule.  The  Whie  benches 
rang  with  acclamations;  the  Trea- 
sury ones  were  silent.  To  have 
echoed  those  acclamations,  would 
have  been  to  recognise,  as  a  cham- 
pion, one  who  was  on  his  trial  to  es- 
tablish whether  he  had  the  mettle  in 
him  which  would  proclaim  him  such, 
or  only  the  ardour  of  a  well-dispo- 
sed, but  feeble  auxiliary.  There  was 
not  a  man  in  the  house  who  better 
underntood  the  true  nature  of  his 
position,  or  all  that  hung  suspended 
on  the  issue,  than  Mr  Coventry  him- 
self. Pride,  ambition,  glory,  consci- 
ous strength,  contempt  of  despicable 
motives,  inflamed  into  resentment  at 
the  anticipated  possibility  of  their 
success,  every  feeling  that  could  in- 
spire an  ardent,  generous  nature, 
r(mcurrod  to  animate  him.  He  rose. 
His  exordium  was  placid,  easy,  play- 
ful even ;  but  there  was  a  collected 
enor£>:y  of  purpose  on  his  brOw;  a 
kindling,  but  smothered  fire  in  his 
eye  ;  and  a  dignified  repose  of  man- 
ner, which  bespoke  the  secret  know- 
lpd;j:c  of  a  reserved  strength  for  the 
decisive  onset.    It  came. 

Thore  had  boon  the  stillness  that 
foretells  the  hurricane  ;  the  rising 
eusts  and  furious  eddies  that  are  its 
immediate  harbingers;  and  there  was 
the  hurricane  itself!  The  devastaXlom 
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was  complete.  Not  a  vestige  re- 
mained of  the  mighty  fabric  which 
sarcasm  and  invective,  reproof  and 
ridicule,  had  raised  to  arrest  his  pro- 
gress ;  and  when  be-  sat  down,  with 
the  emphatic  declaration,  "  that  as 
he  hoped  he  should  never  invite  hos- 
tility by-  presumptuous  arrogance, 
so  would  he  never  bend  to  iC,  when 
it  wore,  in  his  judgment,  the  livery 
of  that  most  degenerate  of  our  vices, 
or,  if  they  likra  it  better,  meanest 
of  our  infirmities,"  pealft  of  tumultu- 
ous cheers  bore  testimony  to  the  elo- 
auence,  manliness,  and  jusUce  of  his 
efence.  The  Minister  was  loud  ia 
his  encomiums,  and  personallv  con- 
gratulated him  upon  the  display  he 
had  made ;  while  the  adherents  of 
government,  now  that  he  had  shewn 
he  was  able  to  assert  his  o^vn  cause, 
came  for^vard  with  oppressive  ala- 
crity to  assert  it  for  him.  With  mo- 
dest self-denial,  he  belied  the  swell- 
ing exultation  which  throbbed  in 
everv  pulse  of  his  excited  frame ; 
but  ne  who  has  fought  hard  for  vic- 
tory and  gained  it,  with  whatever 
well-beseeming  diffidence  he  may 
teach  his  tongue  to  disclaim  the  lau- 
rel, has  that  within,  even  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  wraps  the  cloak  of 
humility  in  its  thickest  folds  about 
him,  which  whispers  to  his  proud 
heart  that  he  is  a  concjueror.  Cnarlto 
Coventry  had  feverish  dreams  that 
night.  Titles,  and  ribbons,  and  glitter- 
ing stars,  and  bright  honours,  oazsled 
his  sleeping  fancy ;  and  such  a  glass 
as  Banquo  held  in  his  hatid,  when 
the  weird  sisters  "  grieved  the  heart'* 
of  Macbeth,  seemed  to  shew  him 
**  gold-bound  brows"  which  he  could 
*'  smile  upon,  and  point  at  for  his." 
At  length  he'  found  himself  with 
his  foot  planted  on  the  firs't  step  of 
"  ambition's  ladder."  An  executive 
appointment,  with  a  baronetcy,  were 
onered  him  in  requital  of  his  long, 
disinterested,  and  valuable  support 
of  government  He  accepted  them. 
Then  came  another  nielit  of  feverish 
dreams,  as  he  laid  his  head  upon  his 

Eil'ow,  Sir  Charles  Coventry,  a  mem- 
er  of  the  administration.  He  was 
now  approaching  his  fiftieth  year, 
and  was  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  three  of  whom  were  sonSL 
If,  therefore,  he  had  touched  the 
boundary  of  his  hopes,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  kxkc^^vck^^5^s^x^\^^^^ 
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bis  posterity.  But  the  same  ttru- 
deiicv,  talent,  and  unwearied  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  wliatevcu*  he  under- 
took, whicli  liad  conducted  him  tluis 
far,  opened  the  patli  to  ]iis  further 
advanceuH'nt.  lie  distinguisiied  Iiini* 
self  greatly  by  the  vigorous  and  elH- 
cient  discliari((;  of  his  olbcial  dutiess ; 
and  wliih'  he  impressed  iiiscolleapfues 
and  tlie  country  with  a  high  opinion 
of  his  fitness  for  more  important 
fiuictions,  he  sih'nced  the  hostility  of 
political  adversaries,  who,  wlien  he 
accepted  oibce,  w(?re  not  slow  to 
fling  upon  him  their  taunts,  as  an 
adventurer  for  place  without  the  re- 
quisite qualifications.  A  (cw  short 
years  saw  him  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  privy-councillor,and  graced  with 
tlie  ribbon  of  the  order  of  the  Hath. 

Behold  him  now!  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Sir  Charles  Coventry,  K.B. 
giving  weight  to  the  measurers  of  Go- 
vernment oy  his  advice,  and  support- 
ing them  afterwards  by  liis  elociuence 
in  Parliament,  where  he  was  no  longer 
the  candidate  for  distinction,  but  the 
possessor  of  it.  He  had  wholly  with- 
drawn himself  from  mercantile  af- 
fairs, partly  because'  their  adeipiate 
Huperintendencii  was  incom])atible 
with  the  other  demands  upon  his 
time;  but  more  Ix'cause  they  niiirht 
stand  in  his  way,  if  the  occasion  i)re- 
sented  itself,  for  grasping  at  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition.  He  had  rea- 
lised a  princely  fortune,  which  ho 
uhed  with  the  unostentatious  virtue 
of  one  who  remember(*d  what  lie  was 
thirty-live  y<»ars  before;  for  it  was 
just  that  period  since  hi>  forlorn  con- 
dition had  awakenetl  the  sympathy 
of  Mrs  Saviile,  whose  memory  was 
idolized  in  his  recollection.  lb'  never 
forgot  that  condition.  The  **  neat 
silken  |»urse,"  which  contained  the 
iirst  twenty  guineas  that  Iiad  ever 
called  him  master,  was  religiously 
])reserved ;  and  he  would  often  fan- 
cifully com])are  it  to  a  little  rivulet 
wellini;  forth  from  the  side  of  some 
lofty  mountain,  which,  augmented  in 
its  course  bv  many  trihutarv  streams, 
becomes  at  last  a  mighty  river,  pour- 
ing its  amjde  waters  in  a  majestic 
ti(h;  to  the  gretMi  ocean. 

One  (if  those  political  emergencies, 

arising  from  the  jealousies  of  rival 

statesmen,  which  have  fre(|uentlylift- 

od  into  power  men  who  had  \)eeu 

all  thi.*ir  lives  vainly  slri\*inf|;  loWm^ 

fibout  such  a  rinisiinimsiticm  ni*  iWvr 
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hopo«,  operated  pronitiously  for  Sir 
Charles  Coventry.    It  is  true  he  had 
sown  the  seeds;  but  it  is  uo  leu 
true,  that  without  such  a  coucur- 
rencc  of  circumstances,  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  never  have  reaped 
the  harvest    Matured,  however^  aa 
his  experience  now  was,  and  un- 
abated as  was  that  ardour  of  cha- 
racter which  had  distinguished  him 
from  his  cradle,  a  transient  uiisgiviug 
of  himself  crept  over  his  mind  when 
the  prize  lay  fairly  withui  his  reach, 
and  he  was  invited  to  stretch  fortli 
his  hand.     But  the  misgiving  was 
only  transient.    A  noble  enthusiasm 
succeeded ;  the  more  certain  to  con- 
duct him  prosperously  through  his 
trial,  because  it  had  been  usliered  in 
by  a  wise  diflidence.    He  accepted 
the  si:als  of  oflice ;  took  his  seat  at 
the  council-table,  tis  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter; and  saw  himself  honoured,  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  by  the  personal 
and  constitutional  coutidence  of  his 
sovereign.  As  on  the  other  occasions 
of  his  life,  he  at  once  tilled  thespac^ 
in  which  he  moved.    The  energies 
of  his  nature  developed  themselves 
with  increased  amplitude  ;   the  di- 
mensions of  his  intellect  were  en- 
larged to  the  full  extent  of  its  new 
s])here.    This  extraordinary  quality, 
whose  existi^ice  could  never  have 
been  known,  1)iit  by  the  means  which 
actually  disclosed  it,  (although   its 
secret  inH  uence  was  the  ludden  spring 
of  all  his  actions,  as  it  ever  must  be 
of  all  men  who  build  themselves  a 
name,)  created  so  much   astonish- 
ment in  one  of  his  colleagues,  that 
he  observe<l,  "  If  Sir  Charles  C'oven- 
try  were  to  become  Kiu^  of  England, 
every  body  would  say  he  was  Itorn 
to  wear  a  crown;  for  he  always  seema 
to  have  b(;en  intended  by  nature  for 
the  precise  station  he  occupies."     A 
profound  mystery  of  the  world  was 
solved  in  this  half-jocidar,  ludf-pctu- 
lant  remark.    It  is  those,  and  those 
only,  '*  intended  by  nature  for  the 
precise  station  they  occupy,"  who 
rule  the  world,  from  the  Macedonian 
conipieror  down  to  the  village  oracle; 
and  many  a  heart,  which  has  the  noble 
quality,  lives  and  dies  in  ignorance 
of  its  presence,  because  occasion  haa 
not  called  it  forth. 

Sir  C-harles   Coventry  exercised 

the  high  function  of  a  Cabinet  Mi- 

msXi^'t  io\  viVN^xi  ^j^i^x'^;  and  during 
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But  he  had  now  passed  his  grand 
.climacteric;  and  though  free  from 
any  of  the  more  enfeebhng  syniptoms 
of  age,  began  to  feel  a  desire  tor  re- 
pose. He  had  lived  long  enough  for 
others,  and  for  worldly  objects.  He 
wished  to  find  a  quiet  interval,  this 
side  the  grave,  for  the  peaceful  en- 
joyment of  himself.  Such,  however, 
19  the  fascination  of  power,  (next  to 
life,  the  hardest  thing,  perhaps,  to 

fmrt  with  voluntarily,)  that  the  desire 
anguished  two  years  before  he  could 
resolve  to  intimate  it  to  his  Royal 
Master.  When  he  did,  permission 
was  granted,  but  with  many  flatter- 
ing expressions  of  regret,  and  the 
still  more  flattering  declaration  of  a 
wish  that  the  memory  of  his  eminent 
services  should  be  perpetuated  by 
the  honours  of  the  peerage.  A  few 
weeks  after,  the  Aiinister  resigned 
the  seals  of  oflice  as  Viscount  Glen- 

CRAIU  ! 

Here  terminated  his  public  life; 
but  it  was  the  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence that  he  should  live  to  a  ripe 
old  age  in  the  serene  luxury  of  a 
gradual  unfelt,  decay,  surrounded  by 
an  aflcctionatc  family,  beloved  by 
many  friends,  and  honoured  in  the 
world's  esteem.  Lady  Glencraig, 
who  had  been  his  companion  m 
climbing  the  dazzling  heights  of 
rank  and  power,  shared  with  him, 
a  »hort  time,  the  tranquil  retirement 
that  followed ;  but  she  set  out  before 
him  on  the  great  journey  of  eternity. 
The  separation  was  tender,  not  ago- 
nizing ;  for  no  earthly  happiness  is 
blighted,  no  fondly-cherisiied  hopes 
of  years  to  come  are  destroyed, 
when,  trembling  on  the  verffe  of 
eighty,  hearts  are  unlinked  by  aeath, 
which  have  throbbed  in  unison 
through  all  their  foregone  days. 
"  Tarry  yet  a  little  space,  and  we 
will  go  together,"  may  speak  the  na- 
tural wish  of  the  survivor;  but  the 
soul  breathes  this  consolation,  "  /o- 
day  is  appointed  for  thee — and  for  me 
a  to-morrow  which  is  at  hand."  The 
venerable  Glencraiff  felt  Uiis,  as  he 
bent  over  the  agea  form  of  her,  on 
whose  pale  wrinkled  face  there 
beamed  the  placid  smile  which  told 
of  blameless  joy  that  she  was  sum- 
moned first;  yet,  not  till  parting  was 
like  the  current  of  a  quiet  stream, 
whose  waters,  separated  by  some 
dark  and  rocky  fragment,  flow  ia  % 


divided  course  round  its  base,  but 
meet  again  to  be  for  ever  joined. 

Two  sons  and  four  daughters  of 
Lord  Glencraig  were  married,  and 
the  parents  of  a  numerous  offspring. 
The  elder  of  the  former,  who  waa 
heir  to  the  title,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  several  foreign  missions 
of  ffreat  delicacy.  Two  other  sons^ 
ana  one  daughter,  remained  unmar- 
ried, the  last  probably  because  she 
was  devoted  to  a  science  which  with- 
drew all  her  thoughts  from  earth. 
She  was  an  astronomer;  but  be- 
yond looking  at  the  heavenly  bodies 
through  magniflcent  telescopes,  it 
never  appeared  that  any  thing  came 
of  her  star-gazing. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  him,  witli 
unimpaired  taculties  of  mind,  and 
few  inflrmities  of  body,  wearing  out 
the  remnant  of  a  life  that  had  oeen 
so  full  of  busy  incidents.  Some 
branches  of  his  family  were  always 
with  him,  and  once  in  each  year  it 
was  his  custom  to  have  them  all  aa^ 
sembled  at  his  table,  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grand-children, 
even  down  to  die  nurslino:  of  six 
months  old,  or  younger,  if  there 
chanced,  at  such  time,  to  be  a  fresh 
arrival.  Oh  I  the  flow  of  sublime 
and  holy  feeling  that  would  seem  to 
gush  from  the  old  man's  heart  at 
Uiose  moments,  as  he  looked  round 
and  saw  the  living  images  of  his 
Maker,  in  whose  veins  ran  kindred 
blood  I  How,  like  a  patriarch  of  the 
chosen  land,  he  would  discourse 
wisdom  with  the  elders,  mingling 
the  maxims  of  this  world  with  the 
piety  of  the  next !  And  then,  he  bad 
cheerful  thoughts,  and  a  lii^htsome 
spirit,  to  call  up  mirth  and  laughter 
on  the  unclouded  brow  of  youth; 
while  infancy  itself,  seated  on  his 
knee,  would  chuckle,  and  clap  its 
dimpled  hands,  as  he  danced  before 
its  sparkling  eyes  the  glittering 
watch-chain,  or  radiant  diamond  that 
adorned  the  shrivelled  shaking  hand. 
All  were  happy ;  but  he,  of  all,  the 
happiest;  for  nis  share  of  happiness 
was  swelled  to  overflowing  by  the 
addition  of  theirs. 

**  Julia,  how  old  are  you  ?"  sai4 
the  venerable  peer,  at  one  of  these 
annual  heart-greetings,  addressing 
the  daughter  of  his  eldest  son. 

**  Seventeen,"  was  the  re\jl^. 
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Frcdi'rick,  with  your  fearless  Iia\vk*8 
eye,  wliat  is  your  ajroV" 
""  Klevoii,  irraTidffiilicr." 

"  Conic  voii  here  too." — Then, 
rastiiijT  his  h)oks  round,  ho  fixed  up- 
on another,  and  another,  and  another, 
till  lie  liad  fathered  eijrlit  of  IiIh 
children's  children  about  him. — "  I 
want  another  yet,"  he  continued, 
"  and  it  must  he  that  little  Miss  who 
is  so  husv  with  her  doll,  in  a  corner 
l)y  herself." 

The  child  was  hrouirht.  Tlie  latiirh* 
\\vZs  rosy  proni)  stood  wondering  at 
what  was  to  follow. 

"  By  this  livinp:  nuilti plication 
ta])le,"  said  he,  with  a  gay,  good- 
humoured  air,  "  1  reckon  my  ap^e." 

Then  he  beiran  countinprthem :  se- 
venteen— elev^Mi — fourteen — twelve 
—  tt'ii  —  six  —  eight  —  four — two — 
KKJiiTY-ioru. 

**  IltMgho  I"  he  exclaimed ;  "  to 
think  that  I  have  had  for  my  sinc^le 
share  of  life,  as  much  as  has  yet  fall- 
en to  the  lot  of  thi.s  whole  cluster! 


[Nor. 

Well — next  year  you  will  steal  a 
march  uiK>n  me,  and  make  a  terribltf 
Rtride,  bo  that  I  must  drop  you,  Ma- 
dam," (nattinff  the  sweet  ciierub^foce 
of  Harriet  Beauchamp,  who  had  an* 
Bwered  with  a  pretty  lisp  sho  wan 
eight  years  old,)  "  and  make  up 
eighty-five  without  you.** 

nut  this  was  his  last  dirthdat. 
Never  again  did  that  happy  circle 
gath(»r  roimd  him  ;  for  wlieu  the 
time  came  that  so  they  would  have 
done,  Charles  Coveutry,  Vwcoimt 
Glencraig,  was  made  partaker  of  that 
awful  secret  whose  mystery  stretcbe«i 
not  bevond  the  grave.  His  end  was 
peaceful.  He  laid  down  Hfe,  as  a 
man  who  had  tasted  of  its  BweetneKs 
even  to  satiety;  and  he  put  on  im- 
mortality—for eternity  dawns  upon 
the  soul  before  this  world  fades  from 
its  glimmeringconsciousnoss  for  ever 
—as  one  who  had  humble  hope  In 
havinir  done  well. 
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CirAPTEa  IV. 
Vuns^umpiion^^Thc  Spectral Dog^ The  Forger, 


CoNbl'MPtlON'. 

CoNijiMi'TiON  I—  Terrible,  insatia- 
ble tyrant  I  who  can  arrt'st  thy  i>ro- 
prc'SK,  or  number  thy  \ictims?  why 
<lost  thou  attack  almost  exclusively 
the  fairest  and  loveliest  of  -our  spe- 
cies? why  select  blooming  and  beauti- 
ful youth,  insteadof  hagi^ard  andex- 
hauirted  n;re  r  why  strik«'  down  those 
Avho  are  bounding  blithely  from  the 
htartiug-post  of  life,  rathiT  than  the 
d(UTe])i(l  beings  tottering  towards  its 
goal  y — By  what  infernal  subtilty 
hast  thou  coiitrivi'd  hitherto  to  bafile 
the  profoundest  skill  of  science,  to 
frustrate  uttirly  the  uses  of  expe- 
rience,anddisck)sethvKelf  onlvwhen 
thou  hast  inetne\ably  secured  thy 
victim,  and  thy  fangs  are  crimsoned 
with  its  blood  r — Di'stroyinganijell — 
why  art  thou  commissioned  ttnis  to 
Kuiite  down  the  tirst-born  of  agonized 
ii/;;ii«nify  r— What  are  the  strange 
imrftosos  of  Providence,  tbal  iWa 
letMh  Uiee  loose  upon  tbe  objects  of 


Alas,  how  many  aching  hearts  have 
been  agitated  with  tliese  uuanawer- 
able  questions,  and  how  many  my- 
riads are  yet  to  be  wrung  and  tor- 
tured by  them  ! — Let  me  proceed  to 
lay  before  the  reader  a  short  and 
simple  stiitement  of  one  of  the  many 
many  cases  of  consumption,  and  aft 
its  attendant  broken-heartednoss, 
with  which  a  tolerably  extensive 
practice  has,  alas,  crowded  my  me- 
mory. The  one  immediately  follo\r« 
ing  has  been  selected,  because  it 
seemed  to  me,  though  destitute  of 
varied  and  stirring  incident,  calcu- 
lated, on  various  accounts,  to  excite 
1)eculiar  interest  and  sympathy. 
*ossibly  there  are  a  few  who  may 
consider  the  ensuing  pages  pervaded 
by  a  tone  of  exaggeration.  It  is  not 
so.  3ry  heart  hVs  really  ached  un- 
der the  task  of  recording  the  bitter 
premature  fate  of  one  of  the  moRt 
lovely  and  accomplished  young  wo- 
men I  ever  knew;  and  the  vivid re- 
eoWcVvow  \i{  \\er  sufferings,  as  well 
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language, — ^but  not  ati'ouff  enough 
adunuately  to  express  my  fceliug8. 

Miss  Herbei't  lost  both  her  ^ther 
and  n^otber  before  she  had  attained 
her  tentli  year,  and  was  solemnly 
coinuiitted  by  each  to  the  care  of  her 
uncle, a  baronet,  who  was  unmarriedy 
and, through  disappointment  in  a  first 
attachment^  seemed  likely  to  cod- 
tiaue  so  to  the  end  of  liis  life.  Two 
years  after  his  brother^s  death,  he 
was  appointed  to  an  eminent  ofHcial 
situation  in  India,  as  the  fortune  at- 
tached to  his  baronetcy  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  extravagance  of  his 
predecessors.  He  was  for  some  time 
at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  his  little 
niece.  Should  he  take  her  with  him 
to  India,  accompanied  by  a  first-rate 
governess,  and  have  her  carefully 
educated  under  his  own  eye ;  or 
leave  her  behind  in  England,  at  one 
of  the  fashionable  boarding-schools, 
and  trust  to  the  general  surveillance 
of  a  distant  female  relation  ?  He  de- 
cided on  the  former  course ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, very  shortly  after  com- 
pleting her  twelfth  year,  this  little 
blooming  exotic  was  transplanted  to 
the  scorched  soil,  and  destined  to 
**  waste  its  sweetness"  on  the  sultry 
air,  of  India. — A  more  delicate  and 
lovely  little  creature  than  was  Eliza 
Herbert,  at  this  period,  cannot  be 
conceived.  She  was  the  only  bud 
from  a  parent  stem  of  remarkable 
beauty  :~but,  alas,  that  stem  was 
suddenly  withered  by  consumption ! 
Her  father,  also,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fierce  typhus  fever  only  half  a  year 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Little 
Eliza  Herbert  inherited,  with  her 
mother*s  beauty,  her  constitutional 
delicacy.  Her  ngure  was  so  slight, 
that  it  almost  suggested  to  the  oe- 
holder  the  idea  of  transparency ;  and 
there  was  a  softness  and  languor  In 
her  azure  eves,beaming  through  their 
long  silken  lashes,  which  told  of  some- 
thing  too  refined  for  humanity.  Her 
disposition  fully  comported  with  her 
person  and  habits — arch,  mild,  and 
mtelligent,  with  a  little  dash  of  pen- 
siveness.  She  loved  the  shade  of  re- 
tirement. If  she  occasionally  flitted 
for  a  moment  into  the  world,  its  glare 
and  uproar  seemed  almost  to  stun 
her  gentle  spirit.  She  was,  almost 
from  infancy,  devotedly  fond  of  read- 
ing; and  sought  with  peculiar  ayi- 
dhy  hooka  of  sentiment  Her  gifted 
prcceptress^onQ  of  the  most  amV 
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able  and  refin^  of.  women-^sooa 
won  her  entire  confi4ence^and  found 
little :  difiiculty  iu  impartmg  to  her 
apt  pupil  all  the  stores  of  her  owa 
superior  and  extensive  accomplish- 
ments. Not  a  day  passed  over  her 
head,  that  did  not  find  Eliza  Herbert 
riveted  more  firmly  in  tlie  hearts  of 
all  who  came  near  her,  from  her 
dotinff  uncle,  dowQ.  to  the  most  dis^ 
tant  domestic.  Every  luxury  that 
wealth  and  power  could  procure  was, 
of  course^  always  at  her  command  s 
her  own  innate  propriety  and  just 
taste  prompted  ner  to  prefer  sim- 
plicity in  all  things.  Flattery  of  all 
Kinds  she  abhorred — and  forsook  the 
house  of  a  rich  old  English  lady, 
who  once  told  her  to  her  face  she 
was  a  beautiful  little  angel !  In 
short,  a  more  sweet,  lovely,  and 
amiable  being  than  Eliza  Herbert 
never  adorned  the  ranks  of  hum»« 
nity.  The  only  fear  which  inces- 
santly haunted  those  around  her, 
and  kept  Sir  -— — •  in  a  feverish  flut- 
ter of  apprehension  every  day  of  his 
life,  was,  that  his  niece  was,  in  his 
own  words,  **  too  good — too  beauti« 
ful,  for  this  world ;"  and  that  unseen 
messengers  from  above  were  alreadjr 
flitting  around  her,  ready  to  claim 
her  suddenly  for  the  skies.  He  has 
often  described  to  me  his  feelings  on 
this  subject  He  seemed  conscioua 
that  he  had  ii8  right  to  reckon  on  the 
continuance  of  her  life ;  he  felt,when- 
ever  he  thought  of  her,  an  involmn 
tary  apprehension  that  she  would,  at 
no  distant  peTiod,  suddenly  fade  from 
his  sight ;  he  was  afirald,  he  said,  to 
let  out  the  whole  of  his  hearif  s  ailRec- 
tlons  on  her.  Lilce  the  Oriental  mer- 
chant, who  shudders  while  freighting 
*  one  bark — one  little  fragile  bark,* 
with  the  dazzling  stores  of  his  im- 
mense ALL,  and  committing  it  to  the 
capricious   dominion  of  wind  and 

waves ;— so  Sir often  declared, 

that,  at  the  period  I  am  alluding  to, 
he  experienced  cruel  misgivings,  that 
if  he  embarked  the  whole  of  his  soul's 
loves  on  little  Eliza  Herbert,  they 
were  fated  to  be  sliipwrecked.  Yet 
he  regarded  her  every  day  with  feel- 
ings which  soon  heightened  Into  ab- 
solute idolatry. 

His  fond  anxieties  soon  sivgested 
to  him,  that  so  delicate  and  fragjle  a 
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constitution  boronnlicrpdimry  taint,  had  once  also  ventured  to  feel  her 

could  not  bo  tlirown  into  a  d'irccter  pulse,  in  a  half-in-earncBt,  half-in- 

piith  for  luMirravtstlian  in  India;  that  joke  manner,  and  put  one  or  two 

any  latiMit,  Inrkiiiir  tondoncy  to  con-  questions  to  tbo   governess  about 


hun)])tion  would  be  (piickoni'd  and 
dovolopi'd  witli  fatal  rapidity  in  tbo. 
burniiiL'  atinospluMV  sbo  was  tbon 
bn*utbinir.  lli»<iniiid,oncotborougbly 
FutVusod  with  alarms  of  tins  sort, 
could  not  ovor  afterwards  be  dis- 
possostcd  of  thorn ;  and  ho  ar(M>rd- 
in«:ly  dotorminoil  to  rolimpiish  his 
situation  in  India,  tho  instant  he 
Bhould  havo  roaliz(»d,  from  one  quar- 
tor  or  anothor,  sutliciont  to  enable 
him  to  return  tn  Kn^dand,  and  sup- 
port an  oMablishniont  suitable  to  his 
station  in  socii-ty.  A])()ut  five  years 
had  rlapsod  since  his  arrival  in  In- 
dia, duriuir  which  In*  had  ccmtrivod 
to  save  a  lariro  portion  of  his  very 
ample  income — when  n<»ws  reach(»d 
him  that  a  ron**iderablo  fortune  had 
fallen  to  him,  from  tho  sudden  death 
of  a  reni(»to  relation.  Tho  intelli- 
p-nco  made  him,  comparatively,  a 
liapi>y  man.  lie  instantly  set  on  foot 
arranirement'i  for  returning  to  Eng- 
land, and  prorurinir  the  immediate 
appointment  of  his  successor. 

t'nkrmwn  to  his   niece,   about  a 
year  afti-r  his  arrival   in  India,  Sir 

' had  confidentiallvconsidted  tho 

most  eminent  j)ln>ician'on  the  spot. 

In  obedience  to  th«>  injunctions  of    a  little  startled  one  morning  by  Miss 


Miss  Herbert's  general  habits,  which 
that  good,  easy,  communicative  crea- 
ture unfortunately  told  her  inquisi- 
tive little  pupil.  Now,  there  are  few 
things  more  alarming  and  irritating 
to  vouug  people,  even  if  consciously 
en  joy  ins:  the  most  robust  health, 
than  suddenly  to  find  that  they  have 
long  been,  and  still  are,  the  objects  of 
anxious  medical  surveillance.  They 
begin  naturally  to  suspect  that  there 
must  be  very  good  reason  for  it ;  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  nervous, 
irritable  temperaments — their  peace 
of  mind  is  thenceforward  destroyed 
by  torturing  apprehensions  that  they 
are  the  doomed  victims  of  some 
insidious,  incurable  malady.  I  have 
often  and  often  known  illustrations 

of  this.    Sir also  was  aware  of 

its  ill  consequences,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  avert  even  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion  from  his  niece's  mind  as 

to  the  real  object  of  DrC 's  visits, 

by  formally  introducing  him,  from 
the  first,  as  one  of  his  own  intimate 
friends.  lie  therefore  flattered  himself 
that  his  niece  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  bis  anxieties 
concerning  her  health ;  and  was  not 


the  baronet,  Dr  ('■ 


was  in  the 


habit  of  <lrop])inQ:  in  frequently,  as 
if  accidentally,  to  (ii)int  i\  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  markiuLj  Mis*"!  Herbert's  de- 
meanour, and  ascertaining  whether 
tluMc*  was,  so  to  speak,  tho  very 
faintf'st  adumbration  of  any  con- 
Bumpiive  tendency.  But  no — his 
quick  and  ]»ra(lise<l  eye  detected  no 
morbid  indications;  and  he  n'itera- 
tedly  L'laddtMied  tlu^  baronet's  heart, 
by  a'^'^urini:  him,  that,  in  any  pre*«ent 
p\i(h'nce  to  the  coi'.»raiy^  little  ^liss 
Herbert  bade  as  fair  for  long  and 
h(»althy  lifer  as  any  woman  breathing, 
esj)ecially  if  she  soon  returned  to  the 
more  salubrious  climate  of  Knp:land. 

ThouLdi  Dr  (' had  never  spoken 

professionally  to  her,  Kliza  Herbert 
was  t«)o  (jiiick  and  shrewd  an  ob- 
MMver,  to  c(mtinu»*  unappri/ed  of  the 
object,  of  hi«<  frequent  \isits  to  Iier 
iiuclo's  house.  She  had  not  failed  to 


Herbert's  abruptly  onteringiiis study, 
and,  pale  with  ill-disguised  anxiety, 
enquu'ing  if  there  was  "  anything  the 
matter  with  her."  Was  she  uncon- 
sciously fiiHintj  into  a  decline  ?  she 
asked,  almost  in  so  many  words.  Her 
uncle  was  so  confounded  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  aflair,  that  he  lost  his 
presence*  of  mind,  changed  colour  a 
little,  and,  with  a  conscumsly  embar- 
rassed air,  assured  her  that  it  was 
"  no  such  thing,"  (juite  a  mistake — a 
**  very  ridiculous  one,"  a  "  childibh 
whim,"  &(•.  &c.  &c.  He  was  so  very 
earnest  and  energetic  in  his  assu- 
rances that  there  was  no  earthly 
ground  for  apprehension — and,  in 
short,  concealed  his  alarm  so  clum- 
sily, that  his  poor  niece,  though  she 
kdt  him  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile,  and 
afl'ected  to  be  satisfied,  retired  to  her 
own  room,  and  from  that  melancholy 
moment  resigned  herself  to  hergrave. 
Ol  \\\\%,  vXvvr  \\«ts««>\f ,  three  years  sub- 


Jiatit-r  /lis    searching  Cflmwes ;   «k\\(Y 

AiKMr  wcIJ  that  ho  watcboA  iv\most,    secv^^wvX^ /m '^av^'mA*  ww\x^\  xa*, 
ercrv  monthrnl  ni'  food  she  eat.aw^    SW  xv^Nex  ^^\.^^xY{OT^^x^cwct^'^fflX 
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spirits  which  made  her  burst  upon 
her  few  friends  and  acquaintnee 
like  a  little  lively  sunbeam  of  cheior- 
fulness  and  gaiety.  She  felt  perpe^ 
tually  haunted  by  gloomy,  tooogh 
vague  suspicions  that  there  was  som^ 
thmg  radicnlhf  wrong  in  her  eonatil*- 
tution— that  It  was  from  her  birth 
sown  with  the  seeds  of  death— and 
that  no  earthly  power  could  eraai«- 
cate  them.  Though  she  resigned 
herself  to  the  dominion  of  such  hi^ 
rassing  thoughts  as  these  while  alone, 
and  even  shed  tears  abundantly,  she 
succeeded  in  banishing,  to  a  great 
extent,  her  uncle's  disquietude,  by 
assuming  even  greater  gjj^cty  of  de- 
meanour than  before.  The  baronet 
toolc  occasion  to  mention  the  little  hi* 

cidentabove  related  toDr  C ;  and 

was  excessively  agitated  to  see  the 
physician  assume  a  very  serious  afar. 

*<  This  may  be  attended  with  more 
mischief  than  you  are  aware  of.  Sir 

;'  he  replied.     "^  I  feel  it  my 

duty  to  tell  you  how  miserably  un« 
fortunate  for  her  it  is,  that  Miss  Her- 
bert has  at  last  detected  your  rest* 
less  uneasiness  about  her  health,  and 
the  means  you  have  taken  to  watch 
her  constitution.  Henceforward  she 
may  appear  satisfied^but  mark  h^ 
if  she  can  forget  it.  You  will  find 
her  fall  frequently  into  momentary 
fits  of  absence  and  thoughtfulness. 
She  will  brood  over  it»"  continued 
DrC . 

"  Why,  good  God  I  doctor,*'  re- 
plied the  baronet,  **  what's  the  nse 
of  frightening  one  thus?  Do  you 
tiiink  my  niece  is  the  first  girl  who 
has  known  that  her  friends  are  an- 
xious about  her  health?  If  she  Is 
really,  as  you  tell  her,  free  from  dis- 
ease— why  the  devil  !-^can  lAi^fmcy 
herself  into  a  consumption  ?" 

"  No,  no.  Sir  — -i  but  incessant 
alarm  may  accelerate  the  evil  tou 
dread,  and  predispose  her  to  sink, 
her  energies  to  oroop,  under  t)ie 
blow — ^however  li^tly  it  may  at  first 
fall— which  has  been  so  lokig 'fan- 
pending.  And  besides,  Sfar  —%  t 
did  not  say  she  was  free  from  dlteaae» 
but  only  that  I  had  not  discerned  mj 
present  symptoms  of  disease." 

**  Oh,  stuff,  stuif,  doctor  I  non- 
sense !"  muttered  the  baronet»  rlite 
and  pacing  the  room  with  exce«it9 
agitation.  ''Can't  the  girl  be /cnc^lctf 
out  of  ber  fears  ?" 

It  may  be  easily  believed  thtt  w 


•-—  spent  eyery  ftitore  moment  of 
his  stay  in  India  in  an  agony  of  9ff 
prehension.  His  fears  ezaggera^ 
ted  the  slightest  faidicatlon  of  U* 
niece's  temporary  lndispositi<m  int» 
a  symptom  of  consumptioni  anvthfalg 
like  a  cough  from  her  woula  aeial 
him  to  a  pulow  of  ihom  $  and  Imt 
occasional  refusal  of  food  at  m)Mri» 
times  was  received  with  undisguiand 
trepidation  on  the  part  of  her  uncteb 
If  he  overlook  her  at  a  distaaeil^ 
walking  out  wHh  her  governess  M 
would  follow  unperceived,and  atndfe 
his  eyesight  with  endeavouring  to 
detect  any  thing  like  feebleness  liiiiMr 
gait  Hiese  incessant,  and  renr  Uh 
tural  anxieties  about  tiie  only  befaigl 
he  loved  in  the  world,  enhanced  bjr 
his  efforts  to  conceal  Uiem,  mnMtf 
Impaired  his  own  health  and  sptiHak 
He  grew  fretful  and  irritable  m  Ma 
demeanour  towards  every  membel^ 
of  his  estijUishment,  and  could  Bo4 
completely  fix  his  thoughts  for  tto 
transaction  of  his  faulKirtant  oflkfal 
business. 
This  may  be  thoiteht  an  overstrita^ 

ed  representation  or  Sur ^"s  atatt 

of  mmd  respecting  his  niece— bid 
by  none  except  a  young,  thoogjli^' 
less,  or  heartless  reader.  Let  Hm 
thousand— the  million  heart-wrottf 
parents  who  have  mourned,  and  aii 
now  mourning,  over  their  consum^ 
tive  offsprhig— let  fAem,  I  say,  ec&tt 
the  truth  or  the  ientimenta  I  alB 
expressing.  Let  those  whose  bitMl^ 
fate  it  is  to  see 

"  The  bark,  m  richly  firtigkted  with  iUU 
love," 

ffraduallv  sinkings  shipwrecked  bo* 
tote  their  very  eyes^  say,  wbellMr 
the  pen  or  tongue  of  man  can  fiiv* 
nish  adequate  words  to  ffive  ezmrea* 
sion  to  tl^  anguished  raeUnga  I 

Eighteen  jears  of  age*— wii 
trifle-^was  If  las  Herbi^  whea 
again  set footon  her  nativ*  ] 
the  eyes  and  heart  of  hei^Mol 
uncle  leaped  for  Joy  to  see  her  $n^ 
mented  health  and  iovelineas»  whin 


he  fondly  flattered  hUnself  might 
be  destined  to 

**  Grew  with  hcrgrswih,  and  strangthwi 
with  hsr  itnngth.* 

The  voyage — ^thougjli  lom^snApi^ 
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"  TUauk  yoii,  doctor-^ but — but 
we  dine  out  UmIh/ "  inutterud  thu 
barouety  ratlicr  faintly,  addiug,  in- 
wardly, **  no»  UQ  I— uo  more  medical 


as  hor  bli-iht  ii^un*  popped  down  Iho 
bide  of  the  gloomy  coloRsal  ludia^ 
in«iii  which  had  brought  her  across 
the  seas,  ht*r  blue  i»ye  was  briijht 
as  that  t>f  a  seraph — her  beaute- 
ous cheeks  glowed  with  a  soft  and 
rich  crinisou,  and  there  was  a  light- 
ness, ease, and  elasticity  in  her  niove- 
uients — as  she  tripped  the  short  dis- 
tance between  the  ve>^sel  and  tlie 
carriage,  which  was  in  waiting  to 
conv(»y  them  to  town — that  filled  her 
dotini^  uncle  with  feelings  of  almost 
frenzied  joy. 

"  Ciod  Almighty  liless  thee,  my 
darling  ! — Bless  thee — bless  thee  for 
ever,  my  pride!  my  jewel! — Long 
and  liap])y  be  thy  life  in  Merry  Eng- 
land!'' subbed  the  baronet,  folding 
her  almost  convulsively  in  his  arms, 
as  soon  as  tlu»v  were  si^ated  in  the 
carriage,  and  giving  her  the  lirst  kiss 
of  welcome  to  hen*  native  shores. 
The  second  day,  after  they  were 
established  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
while  Miss  Herbert  and  her  gover- 
ness  were  riding  the  round  of  t\\r 

ohiouable  shopping.  Sir drove 

alone  to  the  lat4'  I)r  Haillie.  In  a 
long  interview  (they  w<»re  personal 
friends)  he  communicated  all  his 
distressing  apprehensions  about  his 
niece's  state  ot  health,  imploring  him 
to  say  whetlier  he  had  any  real  cause 
of  alarm  whatever — inunediate  or 
prospective — and  what  course  and 

Jilan  of  life  he  would  recommend 
or  tin*  future*.  ])r  J^aillie,  after 
ni.iny  and  minute  en(|uiries,  con- 
tented himself  with  savinir,  that  he 
saw  no  grounds  f()r  present  ap])re- 
hensions.  *'  It  certiiiuly  did  some^ 
times  happen,  tliat  a  (h'licate  daughter 
of  a  cou'iumjjtive  parent,  inherited 
her  mother's  tendencies  to  disease," 
he  said.  **  And  as  for  her  future  life 
and  habits,there  was  not  the  slightest 
occasion  for  medicine  of  any  kind  ; 
she  nuist  live  almost  entirely  in  the 
country,  take  ]>lenty  of  fresh  dry  air 
and  exercise — esj»ecially  f»schew  late 
hours  and  company;'*  and  he  hinted, 
finally,  the  advanUiges,  and  almost 
the  iu»cessity,  of  an  early  matrimo- 
nial eni^^agenient. 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  Sir 

resolved   uu)st   religiously   to 

follow  this  advice  to  the  letter. 
"  rJl  come  and  dine  with  you  in 
Dover  Stroety  at  seven  to-day,"  sau\ 
DrBailUe, "  and  make  my  own  ob^er- 


espioiiayc^^-no,  no !" 

Sir purchased  a  very  beau* 

tiful  manHion,  which  then  happened 
to  be  for  ttale,  situated  within  ten 
or  twelve  miles  of  Lond4m ;  and 
thitlier  he  removed,  as  soon  aa  ever 
the  preliminary  arrangenientH  could 
be  completed. 

The  shrino,  and  its  divinity,  were 

worthy  of  each  other.  Hsdl  whh 

one  of  the  most  charming  pic  tiiresquu 
residences  in  the  county.  It  was  a 
fine  antique  senii-Gothic  structure, 
almost  obscured  from  sight  in  the 
profound  gloom  of  forest  shade.  The 
delicious  velvet  greenswaid,  spread 
immediately  in  tront  of  the  house, 
seemed  formed  for  Uie  gentle  fooU 
steps  of  Miss  Herbert  When  you 
went  there,  if  you  looked  carefully 
about,  you  might  discover  a  little 
white  tuft  glistening  on  some  part 
or  other  of  the  "  smooth  soft-shaven 
lawn:'*  it  was  her  pet  ]amb,-crop- 

Eing  the  crisp  and  rich  herhage. 
ittlc  thing!  it  would  scarce  submit 
to  be  fondled  by  any  hand  but  that 
of  its  innocent  indulgent  mistrpsB. 
Sh(s  also,  might,  occasionally,  bo 
seen  there,  wandering  thoughtfully 
along,  with  a  book  in  her  hand^- 
Tasso,  probably,  or  Dante— and  lier 
loose  light  hair  straying  from  beneath 
a  gipsy  bonnet,  conmiins:ling  iu  plea- 
sant contact  with  a  saiTron-roloured 
riband.  Her  uncle  would  sit  for  an 
hour  together,  at  a  corner  of  his 
study-windo  w,  ovcM'looking  the  lawn, 
and  never  remove  his  eyes  from  the 
figure  of  his  fair  niece 

Miss  Herbert  was  now  talked  of 
everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  the  pride  of  the  place — the  star 
of  the  county.  She  budded  forth 
almost  visibly ;  and  tliough  her  ex-* 
quisitc  form  was  develouing  daily, 
tdl  her  matured  womanly  propor- 
tions seemed  to  have  been  cast  in 
the  mould  of  the  ^'enu8  de  Medici, 
though  on  a  scale  of  more  slendcr- 
ness  and  delicacy,— it  wa^,  never- 
theless, outstripped  by  the  precoci- 
ous expandinir  of  her  intellects  llie 
sympathies  of  her  soul  were  attuned 
to  the  deepest  and  most  refined  sen- 
t\\we\\\.    SW,  \«^»  Y^9.v)^^Qnate]y  fond 
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Dante  and  Milton  were  her  roofttant 
companions,  by  day  and  night;  and 
it  was  a  treat  to  hear  the  inellifloons 
cadences  of  the  former  uttered  by 
the  soft  and  ricli  voice  of  Miss  Her* 
bert.  She  could  not  more  satisfac- 
torily evidence  her  profound  appre* 
elation  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry, 
than  by  her  almost  idolatrous  ad- 
miration of  the  kindred  genius  of 
Handel  and  Mozart.  She  was  scarce- 
ly ever  known  to  play  any  other 
music  than  theirs; — she  would  listen 
to  none  but  the  **  mighty  voices  of 
those  dim  spirits.'*  And  then  she  was 
the  mostamiable  and  charitable  crea* 
ture  that  sure  ever  trode  the  earth  I 
How  many  colds,  slight,  to  be  sure, 
and  evanescent,  had  she  caught,  and 
how  many  rebukes  from  the  alarm- 
ed fondness  of  her  uncle  had  she 
suffered  in  consequence,  through 
her  frequent  visits,  in  all  weathers, 
to  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  sick  [ 
— **  You  are  describing  an  ideal  be- 
ing, and  investing  it  with  all  the 
graces  and  virtues — one  that  never 
really  existed,"  perhaps  exclaims 
one  of  my  readers.  There  are  not 
a  few  now  living,  who  could  answer 
for  the  truth  of  my  poor  and  faint 
description,  with  anguish  and  regret 
Frequently,  on  seeing  such  instances 
of  precocious  developement  of  the 
powers  of  both  mind  and  body,  the 
curt  and  correct  expression  of  Quin- 
tilian  has  occurred  to  my  mind 
with  painful  force — **  Quod  obser- 
vatum  fere  est,  celerius  occidere 
festinatam  maturitatem,***  aptly  ren- 
dered by  the  English  provero,  **  Soon 
ripe,  soon  rotten.** 

The  latter  part  of  Dr  Baillie's  ad- 
vice was  anxiously  kept  in  view  by 
Sir ;  and  soon  after  Miss  Her- 
bert had  completed  her  twentieth 
vear,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing her  encourage  the  attentions  of 

a  Captain ,  the  third  son  of  a 

neighbourine  nobleman.  He  was  a 
remarkably  nne  and  handsome  young 
man,  of  a  very  superior  spirit,  and 
fully  capable  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  her  whose  nand  he  sought 

Sir  was  delisted,  almost  t& 

ecstasy,  when  he  extracted  from  the 
trembling  blushing  girl,  a  confession 


that  Captain 


B  company  was 


any  thing  but  disagreeable  to  her. 


The  young  ■  military '  heto-  was,  of' • 
course,sooia  recogrifs^d  as  hef  suttof y  ' 
and  a  handsome  coikpl^Vip/e^l^  toid, 
they  would  make.  Miss  Hefb<^rt's 
hcsJth  seemed  more  robust,'  and  Her 
spirits  more  buoyant;  than  eViT. 
How,  indeed,  could  il  be  otherwise; 
when  she  was  daily  riding  In  an 
open  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  over 
a  fine,  breezy,  champaign  country,' 
by  the  side  of  the  gny,  handsome,  fas- 
cinating Captain V 

Tlie  baronet  was  sitting  one  mom* 
ing  !n  his  study,  having  the  day  be- 
fore returned  from  a  month's  visit  to 
some  friends  in  Ireland,  and  engaged 
with  some  important  letters  from  In- 
dia, when  Miss  B ,  his  niece's 

governess,  sent  a  message  requesting 
to  speak  in  private  witn  him.  When 
she  entered,  her  embarrassed,  and 
somewhat  flurried  manner,  not  a 
little  surprised  Sir  — . 

*'How  is  Eliza?— How  is  Eliza, 

Miss  B ?"  ho  enquh^d  hastily, 

lajring  aside  his  reading  glasses. 
"Very  well,"  she  replied,"  very ;"  and 
after  a  little  fencing  about  the  neces- 
sity of  makine  aliowanco  for  the 
exaggeration  of  alarm  and  anxiety, 
she  proceeded  to  Inform  him,  that 
Miss  Herbert  had  latterly  passed 
restless  nights — that  her  sleep  was 
not  unfrequently  broken  by  a  couffh 
•—a  sort  of  faint  churchward  cougn, 
she  said,  it  seemed — which  had  not 
been  noticed  for  some  time,  till  it 
was  accoramnied  by  other  symp- 
toms  **  uraclous  God !  madam, 

how  was  this  not  told  me  before  ? 
— Why — why  did  you  not  write  to 
me  in  Ireland  about  It  ?'*-— enquired 

Sir ,with  excessive  trepidation. 

Ho  could  scarcely  sit  in  his  chair, 

and  grew  very  pale;  while  MissB , 

herself  equally  aritated,  went  on  to 
mention  profuse  nigfat-swcats — adis^ 
inclination  for  food  —  exhaustion 
from  the  slightest  exercise — a  fever- 
ishness  every  evening — and  a  faint 
hectic  flush  — ^- 

**  Oh,  plaffue^spot  r  groaned  the 
baronei  almost  choked,  letting  fiall 
his  reading-glasses.  He  tottered 
towards  the  bell,  and  the  valet  was 
directed  to  order  the  carriage  for 
town  immediately.  *•  What — what 
possible  excuse  can  '  I  dei'ise  Cqc 
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briuGfin?  Dr  Bnillio  here  ?**  paid  he 
to  tho  «rovprnpss,  as  \w  was  drawinsT 
on  his  irlovcs.  «  Well— well— I'll 
Irnvr  it  to  vou— do  wliat  vou  ran, 
I'or  (huTs  viukr,  madam,  j)ro|)ar(»  Iht 
to  spi'  liini  soiiu'how  or  anotluT,  tor 
tin'  doctor  and  J  j^liall  (vrtainly  be 
Ih'H'  top'thcr  this  i»v<Miiiicr.  0\\  !— 
sjiy  I'm  railed  up  to  town  on  su(hlon 
1)Msin(>su,  and  lliouLdit  I  miirlit  as 
wrll  brioL'  liim  on  witli  mr»,  as  ho  is 
\isiiiii;r  a  patirnl  in  tin*  lU'iirhboiir- 
li(»od — Oil,  anv  thin-'-,  madam — anv 
tliinir!"  lU*  hardly  knew  wliat  lio 
was  savinjr. 

I)r  Haillii',  liowovor,  roidd  not 
r(»mi',  bcinii  him^'t'irat  Brighton,  an 
invalid,  and  tin'  baronet  was  there- 
fore ]>li'a*«ed,  thonudi  witli  ill-dis- 
guised chairrin,  to  siimmcm  mo  to 
hup])ly  his  phice.  On  my  way  down, 
hr  ]»ut  me  in  posses«>i(m  of  most  of 
the  farts  above  narrated.  He  im- 
])lored  uu\  in  tiMulerness  to  his  hlm- 
tated  f<>t>lin<:'«.  to  sunnnon  all  the 
tact  I  had  cM'r  ac^piired,  and  alarm 
the  objiMt  of  my  vi>it  as  little  as  ])oa- 
sil)le.  1  uas  esp»Mially  to  prnard 
a::ain>t  app»'arinLr  to  know  too  much; 
I  was  to  heat  about  the  bush — to 
extract  her  syni])tonis  (.n-acbially,  iSic. 
Kc.  1  ncviM-  saw  the  fondest,  the 
most  dotiuLT  father  or  mother,  more 
ai^itated  about  an  only  child,    than 

was  Sir about  his  niece.     He 

])rotc^te<l  that  he  could  not  survive 
her  death, —  iliat  she  was  the  oidy 
prop  and  ]>ri<Ie  of  his  d<*clinin{j^ 
year>,  and  that  Ik*  nnist  fall,  if  he  lo^t 
her — and  made  u^^e  of  many  similar 
e\p^es•^inns.  It  \>a'«  in  vain  that  I  be- 
s(»uulit  him  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
carriefl  sonmchaway  with  his  fears. 
He  must  let  nie  see  in»r,  and  have  an 
ojjpiMtimity  nfjudifini;  whether  there 
were  any  real  cause  of  alarm,  I  said; 
and  he  nfiLdit  rely  on  my  honour 
as  a  ffentleuian,  that  I  would  be  frank 
and  candid  with  him,  to  the  verv  lit- 
most-  I  would  tell  him  the  worst.  I 
remindiMl  him  of  the  j»ossibility  that 
the  "vuiptonis  he  UMMitioned  mitrht 
not  reallvcxJNt:  that thev  ndifht  have 

been  se«'n  by  .Mi>s  H throuifh 

the   ilistorlinir  and  mairnifvim;  me- 

dium    of  aj)prehensimi ; — and   that, 

e\eu  if  they   did  /•'//////  exist — why, 

/y/.Tf  —  f/jat— they  were  not  «^raj/,v the 

])iri-nr'-tn''>  of  consumption,  V  Ma\u- 

i///'ii»d,  n!rain<«t  mv  own  cnuviclion^. 

■»        *         •  '  * 


[Not. 

simple  utterinp:  the  word  "  consump- 
tion." He  said  it  stabbed  himthrougli 
the  heart ! 

On  arrivinc:   at  Hall,    the 

baronet  and  I  instantly  repaired  to 
the  drawinsf-room,  where  Aliss  Her- 
bert and  lier  governess  were  sitting 
at  tea.  The  pensive  sunlight  of  Seji- 
tember  Blione  tlirongh  the  Gothic 
window  near  which  thej'  were  sit- 
tin«r.  Miss  Herbert  was  dressed  in 
white,  and  looked  really  dazzlingly 
beautiful  ;  but  tlie  first  transient 
glanre  warned  me  tliat  the  worst 
ndght  be  apprehended.  I  had  that 
very  mondug  been  at  the  bedside  of 
a  dyinij:  young  lady,  a  martyr  to  that 
very  disease  whicli  commenced  by 
investing  its  victim  with  a  tenfold 
splendour  of  i)ersonal  beauty,  to  be 
comnensated  for  by  sudden  and 
rapid  decay  !  Miss  Herbert's  eyes 
were  lustrous  as  diamonds ;  and  tlie 
complexion  of  lier  cheeks,  pure  and 
fair  as  that  of  the  lily,  was  sur- 
mounted with  an  intense  circum- 
scribed crimson  Hush — alas,  alas  !— 
the  very  "  plague-spot"  of  hectic— 
of  consumption.  She  saluted  me 
silently,  and  her  eyes  glanced  hur- 
riedly from  me  to  her'  uncle,  and 
from  him  again  to  me.  His  disorder- 
ed air  deii(^d  disguise. 

She  was  evidently  apprized  of  my 
condng,  as  well  as  of  the  occasion  of 
my  visit.  Indec^d,  there  was  a  visi- 
ble eud>arrassment  about  all  four  of 
us,  which  I  felt  I  was  expected  to 
dissi])ate,  by  introducing  indifferent 
to])ics  of  conversation.  This  I  at- 
temi)ied,  but  with  little  success. 
Miss  Herbert's  tea  was  ]>efore  her 
on  a  little  ebony  stand,  untouched ; 
and  it  was  evidently  a  violent  effort 
only  that  enabled  her  to  continue  in 
the  room.    She  looked  repeatedly  at 

Miss  B ,  as  though  she  wished  to 

be  gone.  After  about  half  an  hour's 
time,  I  alluded  coniplimentarily  to 
w  hat  I  had  heard  of  her  performance 
on  the  piano;  she  smiled  coldlr,  and 
rath(T  contemptuously,  as  tfiough 
she  saw  the  part  I  was  playing.  No- 
thing daiuited,  however,  I  begcred 
luu'  to  favour  me  with  one  of  Haydn's 
sonatas ;  and  she  went  immediate- 
ly to  the  i)iano,  and  played  what 
1  asked — 1  need  hardly  say,  very 
vxv\\v\¥\\\A>j .    \Uv  uncle  then  witli- 
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left  alone  with  the  two  ladies.  I 
need  not  fatif^ue  the  reader  with  a 
minute  description  of  all  thatpaesed. 
I  introduced  tne  object  of  my  visit  as 
casually  and  gently  as  I  could,  and 
succeeded  more  easily  than  I  had 
anticipated  in  quieting  her  alarms. 
The  answers  she  gave  to  my  ques^ 
tions  amply  corroborated  the  truth 
of  the  account  given  hv  Miss  B— 
to  tlie  baronet.  Her  feverish  acce- 
lerated pulse,  also,  told  of  the  hot 
blighting  breatliings  of  the  destroy- 
ing angel,  who  was  already  hovering 
close  around  his  victim  I  I  was  com- 
pelled to  smile  with  an  assumed  air 
of  gaiety  and  nonchalance,  while 
listening  to  the  poor  girPs  uncon- 
scious disclosures  of  various  little 
matters,  which  amounted  to  infalli- 
ble evidence  that  she  was  already 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  1 
bade  her  adieu,  complimenting  her 
on  her  charming  looks,  and  express- 
ing my  delight  at  finding  so  little  oo* 
casion  for  my  professional  services  I 
She  looked  at  me  with  a  half-incre- 
dulous, half-con6ding  eye,  and  with 
much  girlish  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness put  her  hand  into  mine,  thank- 
ing me  for  dispersing  her  fears,  and 
bogging  me  to  do  the  same  for  her 
uncle.  I  afterwards  learned,  that  as 
soon  as  I  left  the  room,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  sighed  and 
sobbed  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

AVith  Sir I  felt  it  my  duty 

to  be  candid.  Why  should  1  conceal 
the  worst  from  him,  when  I  felt  as 
certain  as  I  was  of  my  own  exist- 
ence, that  his  beautiful  niece  was 
already  beginning  to  wither  away 
from  before  his  eyes?  Convinced 
that ''  hope  deferred  maketh  sick  the 
heart/'  I  have  always,  in  such  cases, 
Avarned  the  patient* s  friends,  long 
beforehand,  of  the  inevitable  fate 
awaiting  the  object  of  their  anxious 
hopes  and  fears,  in  order  that  resig- 
nation might  gradually  steal  tho- 
roughly into  their  broken  hearts.— 
To  return.  I  was  conducted  to  the 
baronet's  study,  where  he  was  stand- 
ing with  his  hat  and  gloves  on,  ready 
to  arcomi)any  me  as  far  as  the  hi^- 
road,  in  order  that  1  might  wait  the 
arrival  of  a  London  coach.  I  told 
liini,  in  short,  that  I  feared  I  had  seen 
and  heard  too  much  to  allow  a  doubt 
that  his  niece's  preaent  sjrmptomA 
Trere  thoae  of  the  commencing  ttags 
o/puimonary  consumption;  and  thai 


though  medicine  and  change  of  cli- 
mate might  possibly  avert  the  evil 
day  for  a  time,  it  was  my  melancholy 
duty  to  assure  him,  Uiat  no  earthly 
power  could  save  her. 

**  Merciful  God  I"  he  gasped,  loo- 
sing his  arm  from  mine,  ana  leaning 
against  the  park  gate,  at  which  we 
had  arrived.  I  implored  him  to  be 
calm.  He  continued  speechless  for 
some  time,  with  his  hands  clasped. 

"  Oh,  doctor,  doctor  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  if  a  gleam  of  hope  had 
suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind, 
**  we've  forgot  to  tell  you  a  most 
material  thing,  which  perhaps  will 
alter  the  whole  case — oh,  how  could 
we  have  forgotten  it  !*'  he  continuedi 
growing  heated  with  the  thought; 
•*  my  niece  eats  very  heartily — nay, 
more  heartily  than  any  of  us,  and 
seems  to  relish  her  food  more.*' 
Alas,  I  was  obliged,  as  I  have  hun- 
dreds of  times  before  been  obliged, 
to  dash  the  cup  from  his  lips,  by 
assuring  him  that  an  almost  ravenous 
appetite  was  as  invariably  a  fore- 
runner of  consumption,  as  the  pilot- 
fish  of  the  shark ! 

''  Oh,  great  God,  what  will  become 
of  me !  vVliat  shall  I  do  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, almost  frantic,  and  wring- 
ing his  hands  in  despair.  He  had 
lost  every  vestige  of  self-control. 
"  Then  my  sweet  angel  must  die  I 
Damning  thought!  Oh,  let  me  die 
too  I  I  cannot,  I  will  not  survive 
her ! — Doctor,  doctor,  you  must  give 
up  your  London  practice,  and  come 
and  live  in  my  iiouse — you  must  I 
By  G — ,  rU  fling  my  whole  fortune 
at  your  feet !  Only  save  her,  and  you 
and  yours  shall  wallow  in  wealth,  if 
I  go  back  to  India  to  procure  it  !-— 
Oil,  whither — whitlier  shall  I  go  with 
my  darling?  To  Italy — France  ?— • 
My  God !  vVhat  shall  I  do  when  she 
is  gone — for  ever!*'  he  exclaimed, 
like  one  distracted.  I  entreated  him 
to  recollect  himself,  and  endeavour 
to  regain  his  self-possession  before 
returning  to  thejpresence  of  his  niece* 
He  started.  "  6h,  mockery,  doctor, 
mockery !  How  can  I  ever  look  on 
the  dear  girl  a|^in  ?  She  is  no  longer 
mine ;  she  is  m  her  grave — she  is !" 

Remonstrance  and  expostulation, 
I  saw,  were  utterly  useless,  and  worse, 
for  they  served  atkV^  Va  V^^^3i^5i»''X^aftw 
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hi**  nirco  the  next  day,  and  hriiiffDr 
liaillie  with  iii<%  if  ho  should  havo 
returned  to  town.  I  wan  as  ufoud  an 
my  word,  oxiTpt  tluilDrBaillitj  cuidd 
nut  accoinpaiiy  1111%  beiuij^  still  at 
IJriirlitoM.  My  second  iiiUjrvicjw  with 
Mi^slliThdt  was  hn\s^  and  paiid'uUy 
iiit(?n*xtiiii:.  Shi'  and  1  w<*re  alone. 
She.  wc^pl  hittf'ily, and  recounted  the 
incident  mentioned  above,  which  oc- 
(Mirred  in  India,  and  occasioned  her 
first  serious  alarm.  She  felt  con- 
vinced, she  told  me,  that  Iter  C4we  \va8 
hopeless ;  she  saw  too  that  her  uncle 
possessi^d  a  similar  convu'tion,  and 
sobhed  a<ronizini;ly  when  she  alluded 
U)  his  altered  looks.  She  had  felt  a 
presentiment,  sin?  said,  for  some 
months  j)ast,  which,  however,  she 
had  never  mentioned  till  then,  that 
her  (lavs  were  numbered,  and  attri- 
buted,  too  truly,  hi.»r  accelerated  ill- 
ness to  the  noxious  clime  of  India. 
She  describe<l  her  sensations  to  be 
that  of  a  c(mstant  void  within,  as  if 
there  were  a  s<»meihintr  wantinj; — an 
unnatural  hollowm'ss — a  dull,  deep 
achini;  in  tlu'  left  side— a  freipient 
inclination  to  relieve  herself  ])yspit- 
tini:,  which,  when  she  did,  alas  I  alas! 
she  observed  ujort*  than  once  to  be 
streaked  with  bh»od. 

**  How  louL'  do  vou  think  1  have 
tolive,  doctor":'"  she  I'ncpiired  faintly. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  madam,  do  not,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  ask  such  useless (pies- 
tionsl — IJow  mu  1  possibly presunui 
to  answer  them,  i:i\in''  vou  credit 
tor  a  sj)ark  of  common  simisc  r"  She 
trrew  \cry  ])ah»,  and  wi])ed  her  fore- 
head. 

"  N  it  likelv  that  I  shall  have  to 
endure  miicjj  ])ain  r"  shcaski'd  with 
incrca^iui:  trepi.latinn.  f  could  reply 
only,  that  I  li.tpc!  not — that  thenj 
was  no  L'^rouud  for  iinnmUatr  appre- 
hension— and  1  faltered,  that  possi' 
hli/  a  mihler  ilimute,  and  the  skill 
of  medicini*,  miirht  yet  carry  lier 
through.  Tlje  poor  Ldrl  shook  her 
In-ad  ho])elessly,  and  trembled  vio- 
lently from  head  to  foot. 

*'  Oh,   i)oor   mule  ! — Poor,   ])oor 

Edw ."     She   faltered,  and  fell 

faintinir  into  mvarms:  for  the  latter 
allusion  to   Capt.'dn had  com- 
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]>letely  overcome  lu'r.     Iloldinc^  her 

.sf/jsi'/ess,    syl])hlike    tijxure    in    my 

nvius,  I  hurried  to  l\\e  WW,  i\\u\  w^*     ..j^., .^x»  »^a   ..j...«  ^..«,^^«  „  i«»u«7 

liiifjicdiately  joined  1»y  S\t ,  V\\e.    \ocVviV,  sws^cw^v;^  \w\\A  Ivcr  neck 


beginning  to  behave  like  a  madman, 
by  tlie  increaHing  buisterousuess  of 
biH  u)aiHier,and  the  occaHional  glare 
of  wildnesB  tliat  hhot  from  his  eye. 
^Vith  the  utmost  ditticultj  I  succeed- 
ed in  forcinu:  him  from  the  room,  and 
keeping  him  out  till  Miss  Herbert 
had  recovered. 

"  Oh, doctor,  doctor!**  he  muttered 
Iioarsely,  after  staggering;  to  a  seat, 
"  this  is  worse  than  doaUi !  I  pray 
God  to  take  lier  and  me  too^aud  put 
an  end  to  our  misery !" 

I  expostulated  with  )dm  rather 
sternly,  and  represented  to  lum  the 
absurdity  and  impiousness  of  his 
wish. 

"  D — n — n  I"  he  thundered,  start- 
ing from  his  cliair,  aud  stamping 
furiously  to  and  fro  across  the  rooni^ 

"  \Vliat  the  do  you  mean  by 

snivelling  in  that  way,  doctor  ?  Can 
1  see  my  darling  dying — absolutely 
dying  by  inches — before  my  very 
eyes,  and  yet  be  cool  and  uncon- 
cerned t  I  did  not  expect  such  con- 
duct from  you,  Doctor  ;" — he  burst 
into  tears.  '*  ()h !  Vm  going  mad!— 
Tni  going  mad!*'  and  he  sunk  again 
into  his  seat.  From  one  or  two  etforts 
he  made  to  gulp  down  agaiu,  as  it 
were,  the  eniotiou.**  which  were  swell- 
ing  and  dilatinfif  his  whole  frame,  I 
seriously  apprehended  either  that  he 
would  fall  into  a  fit,or  go  absolutely 
raving  mad.  Happily,  lioivever,  I 
was  mi  striken.  Ills  fearful  excite- 
ment gradually  subsided.  He  was 
a  man  of  riMuarkably  strong  and 
ardent  feelings,  which  he  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  control,  eveu  in 
tlie  moments  of  their  most  violent 
manifestations;  and  on  the  itresent 
occasion,  the  maddening  thought, 
that  the  object  of  his  long,  intense, 
and  idolizing  love  and  pride  was 
about  to  be  lost  to  him  irretrievably 
— for  (»ver — was  sufhcient  to  over- 
turn his  shaken  intellects.  I  prevail- 
ed upon  him  to  continue  where  he 
was,  till  I  r(>turned  from  his  niece, 
for  1  was  sununoned  to  her  chamber. 
1  fouml  her  lying  on  the  bed,  only 
partially  undressed.  Her  beautiful 
auburn  hair  hung  disordered  over 
her  neck  and  slmuldei-s,  partially 
concealing  her  lovely  marble-hued 
features.  Her  left  hand  covered  her 
(^.^'cvv,;md  her  right  clasped  a  little 
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B ,  her  governess,  her  maid,  and 

the  housekeeper,  with  tears  and  fioba, 
were  engaged  in  rendering  various 
little  services  to  their  unfortunate 
younj^  mistress ;  and  my  heart  ached 
to  thinlc  of  the  little—the  nothing-^ 
/  could  do  for  her. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Dr  Baillie, 
another  physician,  and  m3rBelf,  went 
down  to  see  Miss  Herbert ;  for  a  note 
from  Miss  B  informed  me  that 
lier  ward  had  suffered  severeiy  from 
the  agitation  experienced  at  the  last 
visit  I  had  paid  her,  and  was  in  a  low 
nervous  fever.  The  consumptive 
symptoms,  also,  were  beginning  to 
^leain  through  the  haze  of  accidentid 
mdisposition  with  fearful  distinct- 
ness. Dr  Baillie  simply  assured  the 
baronet  that  my  predictions  were  but 
too  Hlcely  to  be  verified ;  and  that  the 
only  chance  of  averting  the  worst 
form  of  consumption  (a  galloping  one) 
would  be  an  instant  removal  to  Italy; 
that  the  foil  of  the  year,  and  the  win- 
ter season,  might  be  spent  in  a  more 
genial  and  fostering  climate.  We, 
at  the  same  time,  frankly  assured  Sir 

^  who  listened  with  a  sullen, 

despairing  apathy  of  manner,  that  the 
utmost  he  had  to  expect  from  a  visit 
to  Italy,  was  the  faintest  chance  of  a 
temporary  suspension  of  tlie  fate 
which  hovered  over  his  niece.  In  a 
few  weeks,  accordingly,  they  were 
nil  settled  at  Naples. 

But  what  have  I  to  say,  all  this 
time,  the  reader  is  possibly  asking, 
about  the  individual  who  was  singled 
out  by  fate  for  the  first  and  heaviest 
stroke  inflicted  by  Miss^Herbertfa 
approaching: dissolution?  Where  was 
the  lover  ?  Where  was  Captain — ? 
I  have  avoided  allusions  to  him 
hitherto,  because  his  distress  and  agi- 
tation transcended  all  my  powers  of 
description.  He  loved  Miss  Herbert 
with  ail  the  passionate  romantic  fer- 
vour of  a  fii-st  attachment ;  and  the 
reader  must  ask  his  own  heart,  what 
were  tlie  feelings  by  which  that  of 
('nj)tnin was  lacerated. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  record- 
ing: one  little  incidentwhich  occurred 

liefore  the  family  of  Sir left  for 

Italy.  I  was-  retiring  one  niglit  to 
rest,  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  the 
startling  summons  of  the  night-bell 
brought  me  again  down  stairs,  ae- 
comjmnied  by  a  servant  Tlirice  the* 
bell  rung  with  impatient  yioknoa 
before  the  door  could  ponlUybe, 


opened,  and  I  heard   the  steps  of 
some  vehicle  let  doum  hastily. 

w  Is  Dr  —  at  home  f*  encruired 
airfoom,  and  being  answered  in  the 
afnnvmtive,  m  a  second  or  two  a  gen*- 
tleman  leaped  from  the  chariot  stand** 
ing  at  the  door,  and  hurried  into  the 
room,  whither  I  had  retire<1  to  await 
him.  He  %vas  in  a  sort  of  half  mili- 
tary travelling  dress.  His  face  was 
pale,  his  eye  sunk,  his  air  disordered, 
and  his  voice  tliick  and  hurried.  It 
was  Captain  -— — ,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent on  a  shooting  excursion  in  Scot^ 
land,  and  who  had  not  received  in- 
telligence of  the  alarming  symptoms 
disclosed  by  Miss  Herbert,  till  within 
four  days  of  that  which  found  him 
at  my  house,  on  the  present  occasion, 
come  to  ascertain  from  me  the  reality 
of  the  melancholy  apprehensions  so 
suddenly  entertaineu  by  Sir — and 
the  otlier  niembers  of  both  families. 

"  Good  Qod  I  Is  there  no  hope, 
doctor?*'  he  enquired  faintly,  after 
swallowing  a  glass  of  wine,  which, 
seeing  his  exliaustion  and  agitation; 
I  had  sent  for.  I  endeavoured  to 
evaile  giving  a  direct  answer-^at- 
tempted  to  divert  liis  thoughts  to- 
wards the  projected  trip  to  the  conti- 
nent— dilated  on  the  soothing,  balmy 
climate  she  would  have  to  breathe 
—It  had  done  wonders  for  others, 
&C.  &c. — and  in  a  word,  exhausted 
the  stock  of  inefliGient  subterfuges 
and  palliatives  to  which  all  protes- 
siontu  men  are  on  such  occasions 
compelled  to  resort.  Captain  -^— 
listened  to  me  silently,  while  his  eye 
was  fixed  on  me  with  a  vacant  un- 
observiug  stare.  His  utter  wretch- 
edness touched  me  to  the  soul ;  and 
vet,  what  consolation  had  I  to  offer 
him  ?  After  several  profound  sighs, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  flurried  tone,  "  I 
see  how  it  is.  Her  fate  is  fixed — and 
so  is  mine !  Would  to  God — would 
to  God  I  had  never  seen  or  known 
Miss  Heriiert! — What  will  become 
of  us  I"  He  rose  to  go.  "  Doctor, 
forgive  me  for  troubling  you  so  late, 
but  really  I  can  rest  nowhere  !     I 

must  go  back  to Hall."    I  shook 

hands  witli  him,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  chariot  dashed  off. 

Really  I  can  scarcely  concel\*e  of 
a  more  dreadful  state  of  mind  than 

tiiat  of  Captain ,  or  of  any  one 

whose  "  heart  is  in  the.  r\^i'^W*'>* 
to  Ufve  %\v«wv^\y  \mX.  ^X  ^'v^x^iM^^fj^ 
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niinstaiices  as  tlioso  above  rplnted. 
To  MM*  tln^  tl»*atli  warrant  sralod  of 
li*»r  a  iiiarj's  soul  (lotos  on — who  is 
tli»»  idolizt'd  ()l>joct  of  his  holiest, 
foiuli'st,  and  iHJs-^iblyy/V.v/aftVttions! 
yes,  lo  SIM*  lur  hriifht  and  bi'autiful 
form  siiddiMdy  snaldicd  down  into 
*'  utter  darlvncW'  by  the  coldrelent- 
l*»s>  ifra.sp  of  our  connnon  ioi* — the 
"  desire  of  our  eyi's  taken  away  as 
with  a  strok(?" — may  well  wither 
one  I  Tiiat  nian's  soul  whieh  would 
not  be  palsied,  ])rostrate<l,  by  huch  a 
htrokeas  this,  is  wortldess,  and  worse 
— it  is  a  foul  libel  on  his  kind.  Ho 
cannot  Ion  a  woman  as  she  should 
and  must  be  h)ved.  Why  am  1  so 
veliement  in  expressinir  njy  feelini^a 
on  tills   subjrct  r     Bt^ause,   in   the 
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he  found  it  hopeless ! — Is  it  not  al- 

WajTH  80  ? 

Aware  that  her  days  were  num- 
l>ercd,  Miss  Herbert  anxiously  iin« 

f»or tuned  her  uncle  to  return  to  Eug- 
and.  Siie  wished,shesaid,tobreat]io 
her  last  lu  her  native  isle — aiuoii^ 
the  green  imsturcs  and  hills  of  — « 
shire,  and  to  be  buried  with  her 
father  and  mother.  Sir lis- 
tened to  the  utterance  of  these  senti- 
nients  with  a  breaking  heart.  He 
could  see  no  reason  for  refusing  a 
coniidiunce  with  her  requeKt;  and 
accordingly  the  latter  end  of  August 
beheld  the  nnlmppy  family  once 
more  at Hall. 


I  once  saw  a  very  beautiful  lily, 

of  rather  more  than  ordinary  stateli- 

cours(>ofmyprofes!oional  intercourse,    ness,  whose  stem  had  been  snapped 


my  soul  haN  been  often  siekened  with 
li^tenini:  to  th<'  exj>ressi(ui  of  opjio- 
site  sentiments.  The  poor  and  pitiful 
ji/iilu)>nj)/ii/ ^ihni  the  word  shoidd 
ever  have  been  so  prostituted  I— 
wiiich  ir^  now  sneakinir  in  amoni:  us, 
fo>tered  by  t'oolish  ears,  and  men 
witli  hollow  hearts  and  barren  brains, 
for  llie  purposr  of  wMM'dinir  out  from 
the  s«>urN  i:ardrn  its  riehest  and 
choieest  11o\\«ms,  symj»jithy  and  sen- 
timent— ////.v]>hib»supliymay|)ossibly 
])romi)t  some  reader  to  sneer  over 
the  aifonies  I  }i:ive  been  attemjiting 
t«»  describe;  but,  oh  reader,  do  you 
eseliew  it-  trample  on  it— tramjdo 
on  it  whiMiever,  wiierever  vou  Inid 
it,  for  till*  reptile,  thonirh  very  little, 
is  very  \enonious. 

(.'a|)tain  's  rei;inn'nt  was  or- 

deri*d  to  Iri'land,  and  as  lie  found  it 
im|)nssible  to  acc<»mpany  it,  he  sold 
out,  and  pres4*ntly  followed  the  h(*art- 
broken  baronet  and  his  nieri*  toltalv. 

• 

Tilt'  deli«*iou«.  elimate  sutlieed  to 
kindle  and  t'o^ter  for  a  while  tliat 
decritful  fi/ni'<  fafuus^  hop«»,  which 
always  Hits  before  in  the  jrloomy 
horizon  of  (M»nsum|)tiv<»  ])atients, 
and  leads  tht*m  and  tlieir  fri(*nds  on 
—and  on — and  on — till  it  suddenly 
sinks  jjuiveiiuL'  into  their  ura\ el  — 
They  staid  at  N:i])les  till  tin*  month 
of  July.  .Miss  Herbert  was  sinking, 
and  that  with  fe:Lrrullv  accelerated 
rapidity.         Sir  's    health    was 

nnirh  impaired  with  incessant  anxi- 
ety and  watehiiiir  ;  and  Captain 
iijid  been  se\eral  tiuK's  on  tiie  v(Ty 
honhnx  of  madness.     \\\s  \o\vi  t\\T 
ilio  dviiv  b«»inir  who  c(m\d  never  \>ft 


by  the  storm  over-night;  and  on 
entering  my  garden  in  the  luorninsr, 
alas,  alas !  there  lay  the  pride  of  all 
chaste  llowcrs,  pallid  and  prostrate 
on  the  very  bed  where  it  liad  a  short 
while  before  bloomed  so  sweetly  !— 
This  little  circumstance  was  forcibly 
recalled  to  my  recollection,  on  see* 
ing  Miss  Herbert  for  the  Arf>t  time 
after  her  return  from  the  continent, 
it  was  in  the  spacious  drawing-room 

at  Hall,  where  1  had  before 

seen  her,  in  the  evening;  and  alio 
was  reclining  on  an  ottoman,  which 
had  been  drawn  towards  tlie  large 
fretto<l  (lOthic  window  formerly 
mentioned.  I  stole  towards  it  with 
noiseless  footsteps;  for  the  hushing, 
cautioinng  movements  of  those  pre- 
sent warned  me  that  Miss  Herbert 
was  asleep.  1  stood  and  gazed  in 
silence  for  some  moments  on  the 
lovely  unfortunate— almost  afraid  to 
disturb  her,  even  by  breathing.  She 
was  wasted  almost  to  a  shadow,— 
attenimted  to  nearly  ethereal  delicacy 
and  trans])arency.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  plain  white  muslin  goviii,  and 
lying  im  an  Indian  shawl,  in  which 
she  lia<l  been  enveloped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  brought  down  irom 
her  bedchamber.  Her  small  foot  and 
ankle  were  concealed  beneath  white 
silk  stockinfTs,  and  satin  slippers—* 
through  which  it  might  be  aeeii  how 
they  were  shrunk  from  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  health.  They  seemed,  indeed. 
rather  the  extpiisite  chiselling  of  Ca- 
nova,  the  representation  of  recum- 
beut  beauty,  than  flesh  andblood,and 
«c^xei^^*  cv^v\A«  KsH  vM^iuing  even 
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bert's  wasted  frame.  The  arms  and 
hands  were  enveloped  in  Ions  white 

gloves,  which  fitted  very  loosely;  and 
er  waist,  encircled  by  a  broad  violet* 
coloured  riband,  was  rather  that  of 
a  young  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
than  a  full-grown  woman.  But  it 
was  her  countenance — her  symme- 
trical features,  sunk,  faded,  and  damp 
with  death-dews,  and  her  auburn  hair 
falling  in  rich  matted  careless  clusters 
down  each  side  of  her  alabaster  tem- 
ples and  neck — it  was  all  this  which 
suggested  the  bitterest  thoughts  of 
blighted  beauty,  almost  breaking  the 
heart  of  the  beholder.  Perfectly  mo- 
tionless and  statue-like  lay  that  fair 
creature,  breathing  so  imperceptibly 
that  a  rose  leaf  might  have  slept  on 
her  lips  unfiuttered.  On  an  easy- 
chair,  drawn  towards  the  head  of  the 

ottoman,  sate  her  uncle,*  Sir  . 

holding  a  white  cambric  handkerchief 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  from  time 
to  time  wiped  ofif  the  dews  which 
started  out  incessantly  on  his  niece's 
pallid  forehead.  It  was  affecting  to 
see  his  hair  changed  to  a  dull  iron- 
grey  hue ;  whereas,  before  he  had 
left  for  the  continent,  it  was  jet-black. 
His  sallow  and  worn  features  bore 
the  traces  of  recent  tears. 

And  where  now  is  the  lover?  Where 

is  Captain ?  again  enquires  the 

reader.  lie  was  then  at  Milan,  raving 
beueatli  the  tortures  and  delirium 
of  a  brain-fever,  which  flung  him  on 
his  bick-bcd  only  tlie  day  before  Sir 
*8  family  set  out  for  England. 
Miss  Herbert  had  not  been  told  of 
the  circumstance  till  she  arrived  at 
home ;  and  those  who  communicated 
Uie  intelligence  will  never  undertake 
such  a  duty  again  I 

After  some  time,  in  which  we 
around  had  maintained  perfect  si- 
lence. Miss  Herbert  gently  opened 
her  eyes ;  and  seeing  me  sitting  op- 
posite her  uncle,  by  her  side,  gave 
me  her  hand,  and  with  a  faint  smile, 
whispered  some  words  of  welcome 
which  1  could  not  distinffuisb. 

"  Am  I  much  altered,  doctor,  since 
you  saw  me  last  ?"  she  presently 
ennuired,  in  a  more  audible  tone.  I 
said  1  regretted  to  see  her  so  feeble 
and  emaciated. 

"  And  does  not  my  poor  uncle  also 
look  very  ill  ?"  en((uired  the  poor 
girl,  eyeing  him  witJi  a  look  of  sor- 
rowful fondness.  She  feebly  extend- 
^  her  arms,  as  if  for  the  purpoa^  «{ 


putting  them  round  his  neck,  and  he 
seized  and  kissed  them  with  such 
fervour,  that  she  burst  into  tears. 
**  Your  kindness  is  killing  me^oh 
don't,  don't!"  she  murmured.  He 
was  so  overpowered  with  his  emo- 
tions, that  he  abruptly  rose  and  left 
the  room.  I  then  made  many  minute 
enquiries  aboutthestateof  her  health. 
I  could  hardly  detect  any  pulsation 
at  the  wrist,  though  the  blue  veins, 
and  almost  the  arteries,  1  fancied, 
might  be  seen  meandering  beneath  tlie 
transparent  skin.  *  *  *  My  feelings 
will  not  allow  me,  nor  would  my 
space,  to  describe  every  interview  I 
had  with  her.  She  sunk  very  rapid- 
Iv.  She  exhibited  all  those  sudden 
deceitful  rally iugs,  which  invariably 
agonize  consumptive  imtieuts  and 
their  friends  with  fruitless  hopes  of 
recovery.  Oh,  how  they  are  clung 
to !  how  hard  to  persuade  their  fond 
hearts  to  relinquish  tliem!  with  what 
despairing  obstinacy  will  they  per- 
sist in  "  lioping  aj^ainst  hope!  I 
recollect  one  evening  in  particular, 
that  her  shattered  energies  were  so 
unaccountably  revived  and  collected 
■—her  eye  grew  so  full  and  bright-* 
her  cheeks  were  suffused  with  so 
rich  a  vermilion — her  voice  soft  and 
sweet  as  ever,  and  her  spirits  so  ex- 
hilarated— that  even  /was  staggered 

for  a  moment ;  and  poor  Sir got 

so  excited,  that  he  said  to  me  in  a 
sort  of  ecstasy,  as  ho  accompanied 
me  to  my  carriage — "  Ah,  doctor,  a 
phaniXf  doctor  I  a  phceuix.  She's 
rising  from  her  ashes — a)i !  ha !  She'll 
cheat  you  for  once-— darling !"  and 
he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes, 
for  they  were  overflowing. 

"  Doctor,  you're  fond  of  music,  I 
believe ;  you  will  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  listen  to  a  little  now,  will 
jrou  V — I'm  exactly  in  the  mood  for 
It,  and  it's  almost  tlie  only  enjoy- 
ment I  have  left,  and  Miss  B— ^ 
plays  enchantingly.  Go,  love,  please, 
and  play  a  mass  from  Mozart— the 
one  we  listened  to  last  night,"  said 
Miss  Herbert,  on  one  occasion,  about 
a  week  after  the  interview  Inst  men- 
tioned. Miss  B ,  who  was  in  tears, 

immediately  rose,  and  took  her  seat 
at  the  piano.  She  played  with  exqui* 
site  taste  and  skill.  I  held  one  of 
my  sweet  patient's  hands  in  mine, 
as  she  lay  on  the  soik,  with  her  fac^ 
turned  tov(«x^%>^^  Vybs^^'v  ;'^si^>M|^ 
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stroamiusr  in  touder  radiance  ou  her     ingft,  again  to  retire.  ^  His  aigb,  and 


wasiod  teatun'8,  afti'r  tinting  the 
niiiher-hufd  irrovcH  which  were  visi- 
bh»  throuifhtho  window.  I  need 
not  attempt  to  charact4»riRe  the  melt- 
ing nninir  which   Miss  B was 

])oiiring  from  the  piano.  I  liave  often 
tliouirht  that  tliere  is  a  sort  of  spirit- 
vnl.  iiuearthlv  character  about  some 
of  the  masses  of  Mozart,  which  draws 
out  tlie  greatest  sympathies  of  one's 
nature,  striking  tlie  doepf»st  and  most 
liidden  chords  of  th(>  human  heart. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstauces  iu  wliicli  1  was 
j)laced — tlie  time — the  place — the 
tlyiuir  angel  whose  hand  was  clasped 
in  mine — disposed  me  to  a  more  in- 
ten»ie  appreciuiion  of  Mozart's  music 
than  I  h.id  ever  Known  before.  The 
soft,  soothing,  solenm,  swelling  ca- 
dences undulated  one  after  another 
into  mv  full  heart,  till  thev  forced  the 
tears  t«»  irush  from  mv  eves.  I  was 
utferlvoverrome.  Oh,  that  lansruish- 
ing,  heart-breaking  nuisic,  1  can  ne- 
ver fortrct  I  the  form  of  liliza  Her- 
bert llits  before  me  to  this  day  when 
1  hear  it  spoken  of.  I  will  not  listen 
to  any  one  //A/?/  it  now ;— though  I 
liave  often  we]>t  since  on  hearing  it 
from  Miss  15 ,to  whom  Mi^s  Her- 
bert be(|ueathed  her  j)iano.  —  To 
return.  Mv  tears  flowed  fast ;  and 
I  perceived   also  the  crystal  dr(»ps 


tlie  noise  he  niade  in  withdrawing, 
had  been  lieard  by  Mina  HcrberL 

**  Doctor — doctor" —  she  atammer* 
cd  faintly,  turning  as  white  aa  aahes, 
"  who — who  is  tliat  ?  what  waa  it  ?— 
Oh  dear — it  can  never  be — no^no— 
it  cannot" —  and  she  suddenly  faint- 
ed. She  continued  so  long  inaenaible, 
that  I  began  to  fear  it  was  all  over. 
(vradually,  liowever,  she  recovered, 
and  was  (*arried  up  to  bed,  which  die 
did  not  leave  again  for  a  week. 


I  mentioned,  I  think,  in  a  former 
])art  of  this  narrative,  Miss  Herbert*! 
|)artiaHty  for  poetry,  and  that  her  read- 
in  srs  were  confined  to  tlint  whicii  was 
of  the  hidiest  order.  While  tilting 
by  her  beaside,  I  liave  heard  her  utter 
often  very  beautiful  tliouffhta,  sug- 
gested by  the  bitterness  of  her  own 
premature  fate.  All — all  are  tretsu- 
red  in  my  heart ! 

I  have  not  attempted  to  deacribeher 
feeUngs  with  reference  to  Capttin 

,  simply  because  1  cannot  do 

them  justice,  without,  perhaps,  incur- 
ring the  reader*s  suspicions  that  I  am 
Fli]>ping  into  the  character  of  the  no- 
velist. She  did  not  know  tliat  Cap- 
tain -^—  continued  yet  at  death  s 


<loor  at  Milan,  for  we  felt  bound 

to  spare  her  feelinM.  We  fabricated 

J       n  story  that  he  hau  been  summoned 

oozing  through  the  closed  eyelids  of    into  Kgypt,  to  enquire  after  the  fiite 

' ofa  brother  who  had  travelled  thither, 

ami  wliose  fate,  we  said,  was  doubt- 
ful. Poor  girl !  she  believed  ua  at 
last  —  and  seemed  rather  inclined 
to  accuse  him  of  uukindupss  for  al- 
lowing any  thimj  to  withdraw  him 
from  lier  side.  Slie  never,  however, 
said  any  thing  directly  of  this  kind. 
It  is  liardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
(^aj)tain never  knew  of  the 


Miss  Herbert.  '*  Heart-breaking 
nnisic,  is  it  n(>r,  doctor?**  she  mur- 
nnired.  I  <*ould  innke  Ikt  no  rejdy. 
I  UAi  at  that  nunnent  as  if  I  could 
have  laid   down  my  life  for  her.--* 

Altera  lonir  pause — Miss  B con- 

tiiiuing  all  thi'  while  playing — Miss 
Ilerberl  sohhed  — "  Oh,  how  1  should 
like  to  he  biirii'd  while  the  organ  is 
playini,'  this  miisiel— And  ui:— ui: 
was  fond  of  it,  t«»o  !"  she  continued, 
with  a  loML'  shuddering  siirli.  It  was 
echoed,  to  my  surprise,  but  in  a  i>n'- 
f«»under  tone,  from  that  (piarter  of 
the  room  where  the  urnnd-piano  was 
ldaee<l.   It  could  not  have  been  from 

"diss  \\ J  I  tVlt  sure  ;  and  looking 

towards  her,  I  helield  tin*  dim  out- 
line   of   Sir    's  fi«iun»    leaninir 

aL^'lin.■t  th.'  piano,  ^vi;li  his  fjiee  bii- 
ri*'d  in  his  uhite  hancikerchief.  He 
had  f-tnl:'!i  into  tiie  room  inii)ercei- 
\ril  ~i\)v  Jie  ha«^.  h«ft  it  h;-lf  an  hour 
/^e/orc,  In  a  lu  of  sudd»M\  svg\VTV\\m\ — 
iiud  ut'tcv  vowUun'wvr  ubowX  Wve  w\\- 


fiction.  I  have  never,  to  thia  day, 
entir(dy  forgiven  myself  for  the  part 
I  took  in  it. 

I  found  her  one  morning,  within  a 
few  days  of  her  deatli,  wretchedly 
exhausted  both  in  mind  and  bodr. 
She  had  passed,  as  usual,  a  restless 
niirht,  unsoothed  even  by  the  lauda- 
num, which  had  been  ndniiuiNtered 
to  her  in  much  larfi^r  quantities  than 
her  medical  att^Mulants  had  nutliori- 
7ed.  It  had  Ktupitiei],  without  at  tlie 
same  time  composing  and  calming 
\\^T.  Poor — poor  girl !  almost  the 
\^v^\.\v&\\YiC\\v!<k  qII\\^\  W%\\\^  had  disap* 
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Hess  in  her  once  lovely  and  blooming 
cheeks ;  and  her  eyes — ^thone  bright 
orbs  which  had  a  short  while  ago 
dwBzIed  and  delighted  all  they  shone 
upon — were  now  sunk — quenched 
— and  surrounded  by  dark  halos! 
She  lay  with  her  head  buried  deep 
in  the  pillow,  her  hair  folded  back, 
matted  with  perspiration.  Her  hands 
— but  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe 
her  appearance  any  further.  Sir 
■  sate  by  her  bedside,  as  lie  had 

sat  all  through  her  illness,  and  was 
utterly  worn  out     I  occupied  the 

chair  allotted  to  Miss  B ^,  who  had 

just  retired  to  bed,  having  been  up 
all  night.  After  a  long  silence.  Miss 
Herbert  asked  very  famtly  for  some 
tea,  which  was  presently  brought 
her,  and  dropped  uito  her  mouth  by 
spoonfuls.  Soon  a^'ter  she  revived 
a  little,  and  spoke  to  me,  but  in  so 
low  a  whisper  that  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  her  words. 
The  exertion  o^  utterance,  also,  was 
attended  with  so  much  evident  pain, 
that  I  would  rather  she  had  conti- 
nued silent. 

**  Laudanum — laudanum — lauda- 
num, doctor!  They  don't  give  me 
enough  of  laudanum!"  she  muttered. 
We  made  her  no  reply.  Presently  she 
began  murmuring  at  intervals  some- 
what in  this  strain:  *'  Ah — among 
the  pyramids — looking  at  them — 
sketching — ascending  them,  perhaps 
—oh !  what  if  they  should  tall  and 
crush  him?  Has  he  found  his  bro- 
ther? Ou  his  way — home — sea — 
ships — Hhip."  Still  we  did  not  in- 
terru])t  her,  for  her  manner  indicated 
only  a  dim  dreamy  sort  of  half-con- 
sciousness. About  an  hour  after- 
wards (why  did  I  linger  there,  it  may 
be  asked,  when  I  could  do  nothing 
for  her,  and  cxiuld  ill  spare  the  time  ? 
I  know  not — I  could  not  leave)  she 
again  commenced,  in  a  low  moaning, 
waudpriiii?  tone — '*  Uncle  !  What  do 
you  think?  Chatterton— poor,  me- 
lancholy Chatterton  sat  by  my  side 
all  night  long— in  that  chair  where  Dr 
'  ■  is  sitting.  He  died  of  a  broken 
heart — or  of  my  disease — didn't  he  ? 
— Wan  — wan — sad — cold — ghostly 
— but  so  like  a  poet! — Oh,  how  he 
talked — no  one,  earthly,  like  him ! 
— His  voice  was  like  the  mysterious 
music  of  an  Eolian  harp — so  solemn 

— soft-stealing! *  •     He  put 

his  icy  lingers  on  my  boaom,  aad 
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naid  it  must  soon  be  as  cold  I — But 
he  told  me  not  to  be  afraid — nor 
weep,  because  I  was  dying  so  young 
— so  early.  He  said  I  was  a  young 
little  rose-tree,  and  would  have  the 
longer  to  bloom  and  blossom  when 
he  came  for  roe."  She  smiled  faint* 
ly  and  sadly.  ^  Oh,  dear,  dear  !— 
I  wish  1  had  him  here  again  I  But 
he  looks  very  cold  and  ghostly— 
never  moves — nothing  rustles — I 
never  hear  him  come,  or  go— but  I 
look,  and  there  he  is ! — and  I'm  not 
at  all  frightened,  for  he  seems  gentle 
— but  I  think  he  can't  be  happy — 
happy — never  smiles,  never !—  ♦  * 
Dying  people  see  and  hear  more 
than  otliers !" — 

-  This,  I  say,  is  the  substance  of 
what  she  uttered.  All  she  said  waa 
pervade<l  by  a  sad  romance,  which 
shewed  that  her  soul  was  deeply 
imbued  with  poetry. 

«  Toll !— Toll !— Toll  I— How  so- 
lemn  !  —  White  plumes  I  —  White 
scarfs ! — Hush — '  JSarth  to  earth^^^ 
oh  dreadful ! — It  is  crumbling  on  my 
breast!  They  alleo— they  leave  me 
all — poor,  poor  Eliza! — they  leave 
me  all  alone  in  the  cold  church.-^ 
HtUl  often  walk  in  the  church  by 
himself— his  tears  will  fall  on  the 
pavement — but  /  shall  not  hear  him 
— nor  see  him! — He  will  ne — ver 
see  me! — Will  the  organ  play,  I 
wonder  ? — It  may  wake  mo  from 
sleep  for  a  while!"  I  listened  to 
all  this,  and  was  fit  for  nothing  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Again — again  1  saw 
her,  to  let  fall  tears  over  the  wither* 
ed  petals— the  blighted  blossoms  of 
early  beauty! — It  wrung  my  heart 
to  see  her  little  more  than  a  breatli- 
ing  corpse.  Oh,  the  gloom — anguish 
—desolation,  diffused  through  ■ 
Hall !  It  could  be  fdt ;  it  oppressed 
you,  on  entering ! 

♦  •  *  On  Saturday  morning, 
(the  —  day  of  November,  18—,)  I 
drove  down  early,  having  the  pre- 
c-cding  evening  promised  to  be  there 
as  soon  as  possible  the  next  day.  It 
was  a  cold,  scowling,  bitter  Novem- 
ber morning,  and  my  heart  sunk 
within  me  as  my  chariot  rattled 
rapidly  «ilong  the  hard  highway  to- 
wards   Hall.     But  I  was  too 

LATE.  The  curtain  had  fallen,  and 
hid  poor  Eliza  Herbert  from  this 
world>  for  evw  \.— ^^  Va^  «^>X5^ 
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As  I  wa<J  rotiiniinir  U>  town,  after 
ntteudiiii^  tlic  fiiiKMal  of  Miss  Hor- 
biTt,  full  of  biltrr  ami  soirowiul 
thouirhts,  I  ini't  Ji  travi'llimr  raniaire 
and  four  thuiKieriiii^  down  the  road. 
It  c*)ntaini*d  jmor  Captain  ,  Ids 


valft,  and  a  youn>r  Italian  medical 
attendant— all  just  returned  from  the 
continent.  \iv  looked  whitt^  and 
wasted.  The  erape  on  my  hat — my 
gloves  —  weepers — mournin<)^  suit, 
told  all  instantly.  I  was  in  a  mo- 
ment at  his  side — for  he  had  swoon- 
ed. As  for  the  disconsolate  baront't, 
little  remains  to  be  said,  lb'  dis- 
posed  of  Ibill;   and,   siek  of 

Eusfland — ill  and  irritable — he  at- 
tempted toreiraiii  his  Indian  appoint- 
ment, but  inisu<T«'ssfnlly ;  so  h(^  be- 
took hims(>]f  to  a  solitary  house  be- 

lonirint;  to  the  family,  in  shire  ; 

and,  in  the  touching:  laniruage  of  one 
of  old,  "  Wi'ut  on  niournin<r  to  the 
end  of  his  days." 
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Tnr.  atre  of  L'hosts  and  hobiroblins 
ia  irone  by,  says  worthy  Dv  llibbert; 
and  so,  after  him,  savs  almost  ev<*rv 
bodv  now-a-davs.    Thes(»  mvsterious 

•  •  ■ 

visitants  are  henceforth  to  be  resol- 
ved into  mere  o]>tical  dc]u>ion,  act- 
inia on  an  excitable  fancy,  and  an  ir- 
ritable nervous  ttMnperament ;  and 
tlie  re])ort  of  a  real  hontt  Jith'  jrhost, 
orapj)arition,isntterly  scouti'd.  PttS' 
sihhf  this  may  nut  be  iroinir  too  far, 
even  thouuHi  it  Im^  in  the  t(>ethof  some 
of  the  most  stublxuii  factsthaian*  on 
record.  ( )ne,  or  jjossibly  two,  of  this 
character,  I  may  ])erliaj)s  ])n»sent  to 
the  reader  on  a  futiue  occasion  ;  but 
at  present  1  shall  content  myself  with 
relatin<;  a  very  curious  and  iiiterest- 
inii"  case  of  acknowh'dired  njifira/  tic 
liii.sion;  and  1  have  no  doubt  that 
many  of  niv  medical  readers  can 
jmrallel  it  with  similar  occurrences 
^'ithiii  the  sphere  of  their  own  ob- 
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day;  and  performed  all  the  other 
duties  of  his  ottiee  with  xealous  tide- 
lity,  and  to  the  full  sutistfactioii  of 
bis  parishioners.  If  any  man  is  k'bs 
likely  to  be  terriHed  with  ghosts,  or 
biis  less  reason  to  be  so,  thau  another, 
Burelv  it  was  buch  a  cliaracter  as 
Mr  1> . 

lie  had  been  oifieiatingou  Suiidaj 
evening:  for  an  invalid  friend,  at  the 
hitter's  church,  a  iew  miles*  distance 
from  L(mdon,and  was  walkius;  home- 
wards enjoyinir  the  tranquillity  of 
the  nii;ht,aml  eidivened  bv  the  rheer- 
ful  beams  of  tlie  full  moou.  When 
at  about  three  miles  distance  from 
town,  he  suddenly  heard,  or  fancied 
be  heard,  immediately  behind  him, 
the  sound  of  iraspini;  and  panting,  as 
of  a  do^r  following;  at  his  hee]f>,  breath- 
less  with  running:.  He  looked  round, 
on  both  sides ;  but  seeing  uo  dog, 
tlu>ught  he  must  liuve  been  deceived, 
and  resumed  his  walk  and  medita- 
tions. The  sound  was  ])reseutly  re- 
])eated.  Again  he  looke<l  round,  hut 
with  no  better  succeiis  thau  before. 
After  a  litth;  ])ause,  thinking  there 
was  something  ratlier  odd  about  it, 
it  suddenly  struck  him,  that  what  he 
had  heard  was  nothing  more  than  the 
noise  of  his  own  hard  breathing,  oc- 
casioned by  the  insensibly  accelerated 
pace  at  which  he  was  walking,  intent 
upon  some  subject  which  then  par- 
ticularly occupied  his  thoughts.  He 
had  not  walked  more  tlian  ten  paces 
furth(>r,  wh(>n  he  again  heard  pre* 
cicely  simihu'  sounds;  but  with  a 
running  accom])animent — if  I  may 
be  allowed  a  pun — of  the  pit-pit- 
]>attering  of  a  dog's  feet,  following 
close  behind  liis  left  side. 

**  ( Jod  bless  me  ."*  exclaimed  Mr 
D—  aloud,  stopping  for  the  third 
tinu>  aiul  lookinir  round  in  all  direc- 
tions,  far  and  near;  **  why,  really, 
that's  Ctrl/  odd — very! — Surely  1 
could  not  have  been  mistaken  ngaiu  r*' 
He  contitnied  standing  still,  wiped 
his  forehead,  replaced  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and,  with  a  iitfft:  trepidation. 


wrvation. 

Mr  1) was  a  cleriryman  of    resumed  his  walk,  striking  hin  stout 

the  Church  of  Mnu'land,  educated  at     black  walking-stick  on   the   ground 


Oxford, — a  scholar,  "  a  rijie  and  good 

one," — a  man   of  remarkably  a<'Utc 

and])owerful  understandinj: ;  but,  ac- 

ronlini!  to  his  own  accoinit,  dchtitute 

of  ovrn  an  atom  of  \maii\\v<iX\o\\.    Wa, 

ir/is   a/so    nil    <*xemp\avY   imuvsU'Y ', 

Dreachoil  twice.  wilUnfrlv.evevv  Suu- 


with  a  certain  enerirv  and  resolutiN 
ness,  which  sulliced  in  re-assuriug 
his  own  tlurried  spirits.  The  next 
thirty  or  forty  paces  of  his  walk  Mr 

D passed  over  "  trectis  auribus^* 

w\v\  \w^\\\v»  wvwVaww  similar  to  tlie 
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Ilia  Attention,  was  relapsing  into  hit 
meditative  mood,  when,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  noise  was  repeated,  appa- 
rently from  his  right-hand  side ;  and 
he  gave  something  like  a  start  from 
the  path-side  into  the  road,  on  feel- 
ing the  calf  of  his  leg  brushed  past 
»-as  he  described  it — by  the  shafnnr 
coat  of  his  invisible  attendant  He 
looked  suddenly  down,  and,  to  hit 
very  great  alarm  and  astonishment^ 
beheld  the  dim  outline  of  a  large 
Newfoundland  dog — of  a  blue  colour  I 
He  moved  from  the  spot  where  he 
was  standing — the  phantom  followed 
him — he  niobed  his  eyes  with  hit 
hands,  shook  his  head,  and  again 
looked ;  but  there  it  still  was,  large 
as  a  young  calf,  [to  which  he  himself 
comparea  it,]  and  had  assumed  a 
more  distinct  and  definite  form.  The 
colour,  however,  continued  the  same 
•^faint  blue.  He  observed,  too,  its 
eyes — like  dim-decaying  fire-coale, 
as  it  looked  up  composedly  in  his 
face.  He  poked  about  his  walkins^ 
stick,  and  moved  it  repeatedly  througn 
and  through  the  form  of  the  phan- 
tom; but  there  it  continued — indivi- 
Hible — impalpable— in  short  as  much 
a  dog  aH  ever,  and  yet  the  stick  tra- 
verHing  its  form  in  every  direction 
from  the  tail  to  tlie  tip  of  the  nose! 

Mr  D hurried  on  a  few  steps, 

and  again  looked; — ^there  was  the 
dog!  Now  the  reader  should  be  in- 
formed that  Mr  D  was  a  re- 
markably temperate  man,  and  had, 
that  evening,  contented  himself  with 
a  solitary  glass  of  port  by  the  bed- 
side of  his  sick  brother ;  so  that  there 
was  no  room  for  supposing  his  per- 
ceptions to  have  been  disturbed  with 
liquor. 

«  What  can  it  be  ?"  thought  he, 
while  his  heart  knocked  rather 
harder  than  usual  against  the  bars 
of  its  prison — "  oh.  It  must  be  an 
oj}tical  delusion — oh,  'tis  clearly  so  I 
nothini^  in  the  world  worse!  that's 
all.  How  odd!'*— and  he  smiled, 
he  thought  very  unconcernedly;— 
but  another  glimpse  of  the  phantom 
standing  by  him  in  blue  indistinct- 
ness instantly  darkened  his  features 
with  the  hue  of  apprehension.  If  it 
really  was  an  optical  delusion,  it 
was  the  most  fixed  and  pertinacious 
one  he  ever  heard  of  I  Tlie  best  pftrt 
of  valour  is  discretion,  says  Shik- 
wpearef  and  in  all  things;  so,  fjb* 


serving  a  stage  passing  by  at  that 
moment,  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter, 

Mr  D ^  with  a  little  trepidation  in 

his  tone,  ordered  it  to  stop;  there 
was  just  room  for  one  inside ;  and  in 

stepped    Mr  D ^    chuckling   at 

tiie  cunning  fashion  after  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  jockeying  bit 
strange  attendant  Not  feeling  in- 
clined to  talk  with  the  fat  woman  who 
sat  next  him,  squeezing  him  most 
unmercifully  against  the  side  of  the 
coach,  nor  with  the  elderly  graxiei^ 
looking  man  fronting  him,  whose 
large  dirty  top-boots  seriously  in- 
commoded him,  he  shut  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  pursue  his  thoughts 
undisturbed.  After  about  five  mi- 
nutes' riding,  he  suddenly  opened 
his  eyes — and  the  first  thing  that 
met  them  was  the  figure  of  the  blue 
dog,  lying  stretched  in  some  unae- 
coun table  manner  at  his  feet,  half 
nder  the  seat  I 

^  I — I — hope  THE  DOG  does  not  an- 
noy you,  sir  ?"  enquired  Mr  D— -, 
a  little  flustered,  of  the  man  opposite, 
hoping  to  discern  whether  the  dog 
chose  to  be  visible  to  any  one  else. 

''  Sir!"  exclaimed  the  person  he 
addressed,  starting  from  a  kind  6f 
doze,  and  staring  about  in  the  bottom 
of  the  coach. 

"  Lord,  sir!"  echoed  the  woman 
beside  him. 

"  A  DOG,  sir,  did  you  say?"  enqid- 
red  several,  in  a  breatli. 

**  Oh— nothing— nothing,  I  assure 
you.    'Tis  a  little  mistake,"  replied 

Mr  D ,  with  a  faint  smile ;  •*  I— 

I  thought — in  short,  1  find  I've  been 
dreamtng ;  and  I'm  sure  I  beg  par- 
don for  disturbing  you."  Every  onl) 
in  the  coach  laughed  except  Mr 
D ^  whose  eyes  continued  rivet- 
ed on  the  dim  blue  outline  of  the 
dog  lying  motionless  at  his  feet  He 
was  now  certain  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  optical  illusion  of  some 
sort  or  other,  and  endeavoured  to 

firevent  his  thoughts  from  ninning 
nto  an  alarmed  channel,  by  strivinj^ 
to  engage  his  faculties  with  the  ph\r 
losopny  of  the  thing.  He  could  make 
nothing  out,  however ;  and  the  Q. 
E.D.  of  his  thinkings  startled  him  not 
a  little,  when  it  came  in  tlie  shape 
of  the  large  blue  dog,  leaping  at  hh 
heels  out  of  the  coach,  when  b^ 
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of  supper  and  tlie  famUy  devotions,  rnptcd  motioim  of  the  Lrides   ]ndf- 

Ab  Hoon  as  lie  hud  exUnj^uislied  liis  caied  aay  sudden  slWration  of  Ui« 

bedroom  candle,  and  ^ot  ink)  bud,  functknis  of  thenptic  nerv^j  but  Uie 

he  was  uearly  luapiog  out  again,  on  pupils  contmctna  and  diluted  with 

feelin);  a  aenaatiun  as  if  a  large  due  perfect  rogularitf.     One  thin)!.  Iioir- 

had  jumped  on  tliat  port  of  tlie  bed  erer,  wu  eenain — his  etoniaeli  liad 

wbere  hJH  feet  lay.    n^ftlt  its  pres-  been  latterly  a  little  out  of  order,  and 

■ure  1     Ho  naid  he  was  inclined  to  every  body  knows  the  iutinuLle  eon- 

rise,  and  make  it  a  subject  of  tpecitd  nesion  between  its  funrtiona  and  tlie 

prayer  to  the  Deity.  Mrs  D Rsk*  nervous  system.    But  why  lie  sfaovld 

«d  him  what  wa8  the  matter  with  fleespeclrB^ — whythevKhuuldaasume 

hira  ?  for  he  became  very  cold,  and  Rnd  retain  the  figure  of  a  doj;,  and  of 

shivered  a  little.     He  easily  quieted  such  an  uncanine  colour   tvo — ftud 

ber  with  saying  ho  felt  a  little  chill-  why  it  should  so  pertinaciously  at- 

edi  and  as  KOun  aa  she  was  fairly  tach  tt«elf  to  him,  and  be  seeu  pre- 

■sleep,  he  got  quieUy  out  of  bed,  cisely  dje  same,  nt  Ilie  various  in- 

and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  tervals  after  which  it  made  in  ap- 

Wherever  he  moved,  he  beheld,  by  pearance— and  why  he  idiould  bear, 

the  moonlight  through  the  window,  orimngineheheardituitJTHoiindii, — 

die  dim  dusky  outline  of  tlin  doi;,  all  these  questions  I  am  as  unable  to 

following  wherever  he  went  1     Mr  answer  an  Mr  D was,  or  as  the 

D-  —  opened  the  windows,  he  did  reader  will  be,    Ht«  may  account  for 

not  exactly  know  why,  and  mounted  it  in  wliHtever  way  his  ingenuity  may 

the  dressing-table  for  that  purpose,  enable  him.— 1  have  seen  and  known 

On  looking  down  before  be  leaped  otlier  cases  of  spectra,  not  unlike  the 

on  the  floor,  there  was  the  dog  wait-  one  above  related ;    and  great  alarm 

ing  for  him,  squatting  composedly  on  and  horror  have  they  excited  in  Ihe 


his  haunches!  Tlierewat 


to  the  bed — plunged  beoeath  the 
clothes,  and,  thoroughly  frightened, 
dropt  at  length  sitleep,  his  head  under 
cover  kII  night  1    On  n-akiug  in  the 

f,  ho  thought  "'  ' 
a  ' 


breaslB  of  persons  blesaed  with  tes 
firmDes-i  and  good  seiise  tbon  Mr 
"      -  displayed. 


it  had  totally  disa] 


1  about  iht  dog,  tor     card 


ippeared  i 


t  my  house    i 


ith  Ilie     during  my  absence,  i 


all  direct 

tiie  phantom  was  rcnlly  im  longer 

uble,he  told  ihewhole  to  MrsD— 


livcry,  left  % 
ne  aftemuou 
n  wliicli  was 

!,  "  Ma    GlALCESTBV,    Tfo. 

— ,  KEtiENT  Strbrt  i"  and  in  penul, 

the  words—"  Will  thank  Dr to 

call  this  evening."    As  my  red-book 

^, 

Aing  Rupernalural,"  and,  good  lady,  osity,  to  see  whether  the  aiune  of 

"  Mr  D mijjht  depend  upon  it,  "  Gloucester"  appeared  there — but 

flie  thing  had  its  errand  I"      Four  it  did  not.    I  ciincludeil,  therefore, 

times  subsequently  to  this  did  Mr  that  my  new  patient  must  he  a  recent 

J> see  tlie  spectral  visitant— in  comer.    About  six  o'clock  that  «venr 

sowise  altered  eidier  in  its  manner,  ing,  I  drove  to  Regent  Su-cet,  aent 

form,  or  colour.    It  was  always  late  In  my  card,  and  ivas  jireseutly  tub- 

ia  the  evenings  when  he  observed  it,  ered  by  the  nian~servanl  into  a  spacip- 

and  generally  when  ho  was  alone. —  ousapartment,soniewhatBhewUj'fur- 

He  was  a  mau  extensively  acquaint-  nished.  The  mild  retiring  tiunli^it  of 

ed  with  physiology ;  but  felt  utterly  a  July  evening  was  dilfused  over  tba 

atalastituwhatderaiigement,Dfwliat  room;  and  ample  crimson  witlduw- 

Jiart  of  tlie  auiiuol  economy  to  refer  curtains,  half  drawn,  mitigated  Ilia 

t.     So,  indeed,  was  I— for  he  came  glare   of  the  gilded   picture-frainiM 

to  consult  me  about  It.    He  was  with  which  hiiug  in  great  numbers  round 

me  once  during  tlie  presence  ot  \l\e  the  walls.    There  was  a  large  round 

piiaulom.     I  exanaiuedhift  cycft  wViL,  Va\kV ' 
II  esRdle.  to  flee  whetLa  the  m3iKi^_  i^et^ 
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^  ardH,  kc, ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole 
^spcct  of  thin^  indicated  the  real- 
ence  of  a  person  of  some  fashion 
^nd  fortune.  On  a  side-table  lay  se- 
^'eral  pairs  of  boxing-gloves,  foils,  &c. 
&c. —  riie  objectof  my  visit,  Mr  Glou- 
cester, was  seated  on  an  elegant  ot* 
toman,  in  a  pensive  posture,  with  his 
head  leaning  on  his  hand,  which  rest- 
ed on  the  table.  He  was  engaged  with 
the  newspaper  when  I  was  announ- 
ced. He  rose  as  I  entered,  politely 
handed  me  to  a  chair,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  seat  on  the  ottoman.  His 
countenance  was  rather  pleasing — 
fresh-coloured,  with  regular  features, 
and  very  light  auburn  hair,  which 
was  adjusted  with  a  sort  of  careless 
fashionable  negligence.  I  may  per- 
haps be  laughed  at  by  some  for  no- 
ticing such  an  apparently  insignifi- 
cant circumstance;  but  the  obser- 
vant humour  of  my  profession  must 
suilicieutly  account  for  my  detect- 
ing the  fact,  that  his  hands  were  not 
those  of  a  bom  and  bred  gentleman 
— of  one  who,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  has 
never  done  any  thiny"  in  his  life; 
but  they  were  coarse,  large,  and 
clumsy-looking.  As  for  his  demean- 
our also,  there  was  a  constrained 
and  over-anxious  display  of  polite- 
ness— an  assumption  of  fashionable 
ease  and  indifference,  that  sate  ill 
on  him,  like  a  court-dress  fastened 
on  a  vulpr  fellow.  He  spoke  whh 
a  would-be  jaunty,  free-and-easy, 
small-swngger  sort  of  air,  and  chan- 
ged at  times  the  tones  of  his  voice 
to  an  offensive  cringing  softness, 
which,  1  daresay,  he  took  to  be 
monstrously  insinuating.  All  these 
little  circumstances  put  together 
prepossessed  me  with  a  sudden 
teehng  of  dislike  to  the  man.  Tliese 
sort  of  people  are  a  great  nuisance 
to  one;  since  there  is  no  knowing 
exactly  how  to  treat  them.  After 
some  hurried  expressions  of  civility, 
Mr  Gloucester  informed  me  that  he 
had  sent  for  me  on  account  of  a 
deej)  depression  of  spirits,  to  which 
he  was  latterly  subject.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disorderca  nervous  sys- 
tem. He  was  tormented  with  vague 
apprehensions  of  impending  cala- 
mity ;  could  not  divest  himself  of  an 
unaccountable  trepidation  of  man- 


occasions  ;  felt  incessantly  tempted 
to  the  commission  of  suicide ;  loath* 
ed  Bocietpr;  disrelished  his  former 
scenes  of  amusement ;  had  lost  hia 
appetite ;  passed  restless  nights,  and 
was  disturoed  with  appalling  dreams. 
His  pulse,  ton^e,  countenance,  &c. 
corroborated  the  above  statement  of 
his  symptoms.  I  asked  him  whetlier 
any  thing  unpleasant  had  occurred 
in  his  family  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
Disappointed  in  an  affaire  du  cceur  9 
Oh,  no.  Unsuccessful  at  play  ?  By 
no  means — he  did  not  play.  Well- 
had  he  any  source  of  secret  annoy- 
ance which  could  account  for  his 
present  depression?  He  coloured^ 
seemed  embarrassed,  and  apparent- 
ly hesitating  whether  or  not  he 
should  communicate  to  me  what 
weighed  on  his  spirits.  He,  however, 
seemed  determined  to  keen  me  in 
ignorance,  and  with  some  alteration 
of  manner,  said,  suddenly,  that  it  was 
only  a  constitutional  nervousness — 
his  family  were  all  so— and  he  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  it  was  in  the 
r»wer  of  medicine  to  relieve  him. 
replied  that  I  would  certainly  do 
all  tnat  lay  in  my  power,  but  that  he 
must  not  expect  any  sudden  and  mi- 
raculous effect  from  the  medicines  I 
might  prescribe ; — that  I  saw  clearlv 
henad  something  on  his  mind  which 
oppressed  his  spirits — ^that  he  ought 
to  go  into  cheerful  society — he  sijjh- 
ed — seek  change  of  air — that,  he  said, 
was,  under  circumstances,  impossi- 
ble. I  rose  to  go.  He  gave  roe  two 
guineas,  and  begged  me  to  call  the 
next  evening.  I  left,  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  hiili.    To  tell  the 

Elain  truth,  my  suspicion  was  that 
e  was  neither  more  or  less  than  a 
systematic  London  sharper — a  game- 
bter— a  hanffer-on  about  town — and 
one;  since  there  is  no  knowing  tliat  he  haa  sent  for  me  in  conse- 
quence of  some  of  tliose  sudden  al- 
ternations of  fortune  to  which  the 
lives  of  such  men  are  subject  I  was 
by  no  means  anxious  for  a  prolonged 
attendance  on  him. 

About  the  same  time  next  evening 
I  paid  him  a  second  visit.  He  was 
stretched  on  the  ottoman,  enveloped 
in  a  gaudy  dressing-gown,  witli  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his' 
right  foot  hanging  over  the  side  of 


the  ottoman,  and  dangling  about  as  if 
ner,  which,  by  attracting  observation,    in «eaxeVv q^  ^  %\x^^  ^x^vlx,  \^^^««*« 
seriousJ/  disconcerted  him  on  many    \Vkft  KhV&  ^^w^iftV^  ckl^^'^j^'mx^^^*^ 
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celted  posture.  A  decanter  or  two, 
with  some  wine  glasses,  stood  on  the 
table.  He  did  not  rise  on  my  entering, 
but,  with  a  languid  air,  begged  me  to 
be  seated  in  a  chair  opposite  him. 
••  Good  evening.  Doctor — good  even- 
ing," said  he,  m  a  low  and  hurried 
tone ;  "  Fm  glad  you  are  come,  for  if 
you  had  not,  Pm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  have  done.  I'm  deu- 
cedly  low  to-night." 

**  Have  you  taken  the  medicines  I 
prescribed,  Mr  Gloucester  V"  I  en- 
quired, feeling  his  pulse,  which  flut- 
tered irregularly,  indicating  a  high 
degree  of  nervous  excitement.    He 
bad  taken  most  of  the  physic  I  had 
ordered,  he  said,  but  without  per- 
ceiving any   effect  from   it.      "  In 
fact.  Doctor,"  he  continued,  starting 
from  his  recumbent  position  to  his 
feet,  and  walking  rapidly  three  or 
four  paces  to  and  fro — "  d— n  me,  if 
I  know  what's  come  to  me.    I  feel  as 
if  I  could  cut  my  throat."  I  insinua- 
ted some  questions  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any 
bereditary  tendency  to  insanity  in  his 
family — but  it  would  not  do.    •*  He 
saw,"  he  said,  "  what  I  was  driving 
at,*'  but  I  was  "  on  a  wrong  scent" 
"  Come,  come.  Doctor ! — after  all, 
there's  nothing  like  wine  for  low  spi- 
rits, is  there  ?  D — me.  Doctor,  drink, 
drink.    Only  taste  that  claret" — and, 
after  pouring  out  a  glass  for  me,  which 
ran  over  the  brim  on  the  table — his 
hand  was  so  unsteady — he  instantly 
gulped  down  two  glasses  himself. 
There  was  a  vulgar  offensive  fami- 
liarity in  his  n^^ner,  from  which  I 
felt    inclined  to   stand  off;    but  I 
thought  it  better  to  conceal  my  feel- 
ings. I  was  removing  my  glove  from 
my  ri^ht  hand,  and  putting  my  hat 
and  stick  on  the  table,  when,  seeing 
a  thin  slip  of  paper  lying  on  tiie  spot 
where  I  intended  to  place  them-* 
apparently  a  bill  or  promissory  note 
—I  was  going  to  hand  it  over  to  Mr 
Gloucester;  but,  to  my  astonishment, 
he    suddenly  spnmg    towards  me, 
snatched  from  me  the  paper,  with  an 
air  of  ill-disguised  alarm,  and  crum- 
pled it  up  into  his  pocket,  saying  hur- 
riedly,—«  Ha,  ha.  Doctor— d— me! 
—this  same  little  bit  of  paper — didn't 
Bee  the  name,  eh  ?   'Tis  the  bill  of  an 
extrava£^ant  young  friend  of  mine, 
ifrbom  I've  just  come  down  a  cool 
hundred  or  two  for— and  it  wou\dn*t 


be  the  liandsome  thing  to  let  bis  name 
appear — ha — you  understand  ?"  He 
atammered  confusedly,  directing  to 
me  as  sudden  and  penetrating  a  glance 
as  I  ever  encountered.  I  felt  exces- 
sively uneasy,  and  inclined  to  take 
my  departure  instantly.  My  suspi- 
cions were  now  confirmed — I  was  sit- 
ting familiarly  with  a  swindler — a 
gambler — and  the  bill  he  was  so  an- 
xious to  conceal,  was  evidently  wrung 
from  one  of  his  ruined  dupes.  My 
demeanour  was  instantly  frozen  over 
with  the  most  distant  and  frigid  civil- 
ity. I  begged  him  to  be  re-seated, 
and  allow  me  to  put  a  very  few  more 
questions  to  him,  as  I  was  in  great 
baste.  I  was  thus  engaged,  when  a 
heavy  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer 
door.  Though  there  was  nothing 
particular  in  ft,  Mr  Gloucester  start- 
ed, and  turned  pale.  In  a  few  mo* 
ments  I  heard  the  sound  of  alterca- 
tion— the  door  of  the  room  in  whicb 
we  sate  was  presently  opened,  and 
two  men  entered.  Recollecting  sud« 
denly  a  similar  scene  in  my  own  early 
history,  I  felt  faint  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  character  or  errand  of 
the  two  Allows,  who  now  walked  up 
to  where  we  were  sitting :  they  were 
two  sullen  Newgate  myrmidons,  and 
—gracious  Godl — had  a  warrant  to 
arrest  Mr  Gloucester  for  forgery  ! 
I  rose  from  my  chair,  and  staggered 
a  few  paces,  I  knew  not  whither.  I 
could  scarce  preserve  myself  from 
falling  on  the  floor.  Mr  Gloucester, 
as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  oflH- 
cers,  fell  back  on  the  ottoman — sud- 
denly  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart 
— turned  pale  as  death,  and  gasped, 
breathless  with  horror. 

**  Gentlemen — what — what — do 
you  want  here  ?" 

«  Isn't  your  name  E T ?'• 

asked  the  elder  of  the  two,  coolly  and 
unconcernedly. 

**  N — o — my  name  is  Glou — ces— 
ter,"  stammered  the  wretched  young 
man,  almost  inaudibly. 

"  Gloucester^  eh  ? — oh,  d — me,  none 
of  that  there  sort  of  blarney !  Come, 
my  kiddy — caged  at  last,  eh  ?  We've 
been  long  after  you,  and  now  you 
must  be  off  vnth  us  directly.  Here's 
your  passport,"  said  one  of  the  oflS- 
cers,  pointing  to  tiie  warrant  The 
7onn!gTct»siM\.\«t^^d«^^  ^roan,  and 
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acquainted  with  my  person;  and, 
taking  off  his  hat,  said,  m  a  respectful 
tone—"  Doctor,  you  II  bring  him  to 
his  wits  again,  an't  please  you — We 
must  have  him  off  directly !"  Though 
myself  but  a  trifle  removed  from  the 
state  in  which  he  lay  stretched  before 
me,  I  did  what  I  could  to  restore 
him,  and  Hucceeded  at  length.  I  un- 
buttoned liis  shirt'collar,  dashed  in 
his  face  some  water  brouglit  by  his 
man-servant)  who  now  stood  looking 
on  shivering  with  affright — and  en- 
deavoured to  calm  his  agitation  by 
such  soothing  expressions  as  I  could 
command. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  Doctor,  what  a  hor- 
rid dream  it  was ! — Are  they  gone  ? 
—are  they?"  he  enquired,  without 
opening  his  eyes,  and  clasping  my 
hand  in  his,  which  was  cold  as  that 
of  a  corpse. 

"  Come,  come — none  of  these  here 
tantrums— you  must  off  at  once— 
that's  the  long  and  short  of  it,"  said 
an  oflicer,  approaching,  and  taking 
from  his  coat-pocket  a  pair  of  hano- 
cuffs,  at  sight  of  which,  and  of  a  large 
horse  pistol  projecting  from  ms 
breas^  pocket,  my  very  soul  sicken- 
ed. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  Doctor— save  me  I 
save  me!"  groaned  their  prisoner, 
clasping  my  hands  with  convulsive 
enerjry. 

"  C'ome — d — n  your  cowardly  snl- 
velliug! — Why  can't  you  behave  like 
a  man  now,  eh  ? — Come !— Off  with 
this  peacock's  covering  of  yours — it 
was  never  made  for  the  like  of  youy 
I'm  sure— and  put  on  a  plain  coat, 
and  off  to  cage  like  a  sensible  bird," 
said  one  of  the  two,  proceeding  to 
remove  the  dressing-gown  very 
rouglily. 

"Oh,  my  God — oh,  my  God — have 
mercy  on  me  I — Oh,  strike  me  dead 
at  once  !"  nearly  shrieked  their  pri- 
soner, falling  on  his  knees  on  the 
floor,  and  glaring  towards  the  ceiling 
with  an  almost  maniac  eye. 

"  I  hope  you'll  not  treat  your  pri- 
soner with  unnecessary  severity," 
said  I,  seeing  them  disposed  to  be 
very  unceremonious. 

"  No — not  by  no  manner  of  means, 
if  as  how  he  beliaves  himself,"  re- 

Sliod  one  of  the  men,  respectfully. 
Ir  Gloucester's  dressing-gown  was 
quickly  removed,  and  his  body-coat-^ 
himself  perfectly  passive  the  wWle— • 


drawn  on  by  his  bewildered  servant^ 
assisted  by  one  of  the  officers.  It  was 
nearly  a  new  coat,  cut  in  the  very  ex- 
treme of  the  latest  fashion,  and  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  disorder^ 
and  affrighted  air  of  its  wearer.  His 
servant  placed  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  enaeavoured  to  draw  on  bis 
gloves — showy  sky-coloured  kid.  He 
was  standing  with  a  stupified  air, 
gazing  vacantly  at  the  officers,  wbea 
he  started  suddenly  to  the  window, 
manifestly  with  the  intention  of  lei^ 
ing  out 

"Ha,  ha  I  thai^s  your  game,  mjr 
lad,  is  it  ?"  coolly  exclaimed  one  m 
the  officers,  as  he  snatched  him  back 
again  with  a  vice-like  grasp  of  the 
collar.  "  Now,  since  that's  the  sport 
you're  for,  why,  you  must  be  content 
to  wear  these  little  bracelets  for  the 
rest  of  your  journey.  D — me  I  itfe 
your  own  seeking ;  tor  I  didn*t  mean 
to  have  used  them,  if  as  how  you'd 
only  behaved  perfectly ;"  and  in  an 
instant  the  young  man's  hands  were 
locked  together  m  the  handcuffs.  It 
was  sickening  to  see  the  frantic  efr 
forts— as  if  he  would  have  severed 
his  hands  from  the  wrists — he  made 
to  burst  the  handcuffs. 

"  Take  me— to  Heli,  if  you  choose !" 
he  gasped,  in  a  hoarse  hollow  tone, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  utterly  exhaust- 
ed, while  one  of  the  officers  was  bu- 
sily engaged  rummaging  the  drawers, 
desks,  &c.  in  search  of  papers.  When 
he  had  concluded  his  search,  filled 
his  pockets,  and  buttoned  his  coal, 
the  two  approached,  and  told  him  to 
rise  and  accompany  them. 

"  Now,  d— me !  are  you  for  a  rough 
or  a  quiet  passage,  eh  ?"  said  one  of 
them,  seizing  him  not  very  gently  bf 
the  collar.  He  received  no  answer. 
The  wretched  prisoner  was  more 
dead  than  alive. 

"  I  hope  you  have  a  hackney-coach 
in  waiting,  and  don't  intend  to  drag 
the  young  man  through  the  streets  on 
foot  ?"  1  enquired. 

"  Why,  true,  true.  Doctor— it  might 
be  as  well  for  us  all ;  but  who's  to 
stump  up  for  it  ?"  replied  one  of  the 
officers.  I  gave  him  ^ve  shillings,  and 
the  servant  was  instantly  dispatched 
for  a  hackney-coach.  While  they 
were  waiting  its  arrival,  conceiving. 
I  could  not  be  of  anv  use  to  iCr 
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lice  officers  and  a  handcuffed  prison- 
er, I  took  my  departure,  and  drove 
Jiome  in  such  a  state  of  agitation 
.as  I  have  never  experienced  he- 
fore  or  since.  The  papers  of  tlie 
next  morning  explained  all.  The 
young  man  *MiviDg  in  Regent  Street, 
m  first-rate  style,"  who  had  sum- 
moned me  to  visit  him,  had  committed 
a  series  of  forgeries,  for  the  last 
eighteen  montlis,  to  a  great  amount, 
and  with  so  much  secresy  and  dex- 
terity, as  to  have,  till  then,  escaped 
detection ;  and  had,  for  the  last  tew 
months,  been  enioyin^  the  produce 
of  his  skilful  villainy  m  the  style  I 
witnessed — passing  himself  off,  in  the 
circles  where  he  associated,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Gloucester.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  arrest  was 
forging  the  acceptance  of  an  eminent 
mercantile  house  to  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  L.45.  Poor  fellow !  it  was  short 
work  with  him  afterwards.  He  was 
arraigned  at  Uie  next  September 
sessions  of  the  Old  Bailey — the  case 
clearly  proved  against  him — he  of- 
fered no  defence— was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Shortly  af- 
ter this,  while  reading  the  papers 
one  Saturday  morning,  at  breakfast, 
my  e^'e  lit  on  the  usual  gloomy  an- 
nunciation of  the  Recorder's  visit  to 
Windsor,  and  report  to  the  King  in 
Council  of  the  prisoners  found  guilty 
at  the  last  Old  Bailey  Scissions — "  all 
of  whom,"  the  paragraph  concluded, 
**  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  respite  during  his  royal  pleasure, 

except  E T ,  on  whom  the 

law  IS  left  to  take  its  course  next 
Tuesday  morning." 

Transient  and  any  thing  but  agree- 
able as  had  been  my  intimacy  with 
this  miserable  young  man,  I  could 
iiot  read  tliis  intelligence  with  indif- 
ference. He  whom  I  had  so  very 
lately  seen  surrounded  with  the  life- 
bought  luxuries  of  a  man  of  wealth 
and  fashion, was  now  shivering  the  few 
remaining  hours  of  his  life  in  the  con- 
demned cells  of  Newgate !  The  next 
day  (Sunday)  I  entertained  a  party 
of  friends  at  my  house  to  dinner  ,*  to 
which  I  was  just  sitting  down  when 
one  of  the  servants  put  a  note  into 
jny  hand,  of  which  tne  following  is 
a  copy : — 
"  The  Chaplain  of  Newgate  is  ear- 

jaeatly  requested  by  E T , 

t^tbe  young  man  sentenced  to  suffei: 
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for  forgery  next  Tuesday  momiug,) 
to  present  his  humble  respects  to 

Dr ,  and  solicit  the  favour  of  a 

visit  from  him  in  the  course  of  to- 
morrow (Monday).  The  unhappy 
convict,  Mr believes,  has  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  wliich  he  is  anxious 
to  communicate  to  Dr . — New- 
gate, September  28th,  182—. 

I  felt  It  impossible,  after  perusing 
this  note,  to  enjoy  the  company  I  had 
invited.  What  on  eai'th  could  the 
culprit  have  to  say  to  me  ?— what  un- 
reasonable request  might  he  put  me  to 
the  pain  of  reiusing  ? — ought  I  to  see 
him  at  all  ?— were  questions  which  I 
incessantly  proposed  to  myself  du- 
ring the  evening,  but  felt  unable  to 
answer.  I  resolved,  however,  at  last, 
to  afford  him  the  desired  interview, 
and  be  at  the  cell  of  Newgate  in  the 
course  of  the  next  evening,  unless  my 
professional  engagements  prevented 
me.  About  six  o'clock,  therefore,  on 
Monday,  after  fortifying  myself  with 
a  few  extra  glasses  of  wine — for  why 
should  I  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  I  apprehended  much  distress  and 
agitation  from  witnessing  so  unusual 
a  scene  V — 1  drove  to  the  Old  Bailey, 
drew  up  opposite  the  Governor's 
house,  and  was  received  by  him  very 
politely.  He  dispatched  a  turnkey 
to  lead  me  to  the  cell  where  my  late 
patient,  the  soi-disant  Mr  Glouces- 
ter, was  immured  in  chilling  expect- 
ancy of  his  fate. 

Surely  horror  has  appropriated 
these  gloomy  regions  for  her  pecu- 
liar dwelling-place  !  Who  that  has 
passed  through  them  once,  can  ever 
torget  the  long,  narrow,  lamp-lit  pas- 
sages,— tlie  sepulchral  silence,  save 
where  the  ear  is  startled  with  the 
clangour  of  iron  doors  closing  harshly 
before  and  behind, — the  dimly-seen 
spectral  figure  of  the  prison-patrol 
gliding  along  with  loaded  blunder- 
buss,— and  the  chilling  conscious- 
ness of  being  surrounded  by  so  many 
fiends  in  human  shape, — inhaling  the 
foul  atmosphere  ot  all  the  concen- 
trated crime  and  guilt  of  the  metro- 
polis! My  heart  leaped  within  me 
to  listen  even  to  my  own  echoing 
footfalls;  and  I  felt  several  times  in- 
clined to  return  without  fulfilling  the 
gurpose  of  my  visit.  My  vacillation, 
owever,  was  abruptly  put  an  end 
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ring  the  cell-door,  I  begged  him  to 
continue  at  the  outside  of  the  door 
during  the  few  moments  of  my  inter- 
view with  the  convict. 
**  Holloa  I    young   man,  there-* 

here's  Dr come  to  see  you !" 

said  the  turnkey,  hoarsely,a8  he  usher- 
ed me  in.  The  cell  was  small  and 
gloomy ;  and  a  little  lamp  lying  on 
the  table,  barely  sufficed  to  shew  me 
the  persons  of  the  culprit,  and  an 
elderly,  respectable-looking  man, 
muffled  in  a  drab  ^eatcoat,  and  sit- 
ting gazing  in  stupihed  silence  on  the 
prisoner. — Great  God,  it  was  his 
Father  !  He  did  not  seem  conscious 
of  my  entrance ;  but  his  son  rose, 
and  feebly  asked  me  how  I  was,  mut- 
tered a  few  words  of  thanks,  sunk 
again— apparently  overpowered  with 
his  feelings— into  his  seat,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  a  page  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  lying  open  before  him.  A  long 
silence  ensued ;  for  none  of  us  seem- 
ed either  able  or  inclined  to  talk.  I 
contemplated  the  two  with  feelings 
of  lively  interest.  How  altered  was 
the  young  culprit  before  me,  from 
the  gay  "  Mr  Gloucester,"  whom  I 
had  visited  in  Regent  Street !  His 
face  had  now  a  ghastly,  cadaverous 
hue ;  his  hair  was  matted,  with  per- 
spiration, over  his  sallow  forehead ; 
his  eyes  were  sunk  and  bloodshot, 
and  seemed  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing the  print  to  which  they  were  di- 
rected. He  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
suit  of  mourning,  and  wore  a  simple 
black  stock  round  his  neck.  How  I 
shuddered,  when  I  thought  of  the 
rude  hands  which  were  soon  to  un- 
loose it !  Beside  him,  on  the  table, 
lay  a  white  pocket  handkerchief,  com- 
pletely saturated,  either  with  tears, 
or  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
forehead ;  and  a  glass  of  water,  with 
which  he  occasionally  moistened  his 
parched  lips.  I  knew  not  whether 
ne  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  his 
wretched,  heart-broken  father !  The 
latter  seemed  a  worthy,  respectable 
person,  (he  was  an  industrious  trades- 
man in  the  country,^  with  a  few  thin 
grey  hairs  scatterea  over  his  other- 
wise bald  head,  and  sate  with  his 
liands  closed  together,  resting  on  his 
knees,  gazing  on  his  doomed  son 
with  a  lack-lustre  eye,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  aneuish-wom  fea- 
tures, told  eloquently  of  hi?  suffer- 
ings! 


«  Well,  Doctor!"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  at  length,  closing  the 
Bible,  '*  I  have  now  read  that  bless- 
ed chapter  to  the  end ;  and,  I  thank 
God,  I  think  I  fiei  it. — But  now,  let 
me  tJiank  you,  Doctor,  for  your  good 
and  kind  attention  to  my  request  I  I 
have  something  particulai*  to  say  to 
you,  but  it  must  be  in  private,"  he 
continued,  looking  significantly  at  his 
father,  as  though  he  wiKhed  him  to 
take  the  hint,  and  witlidravv  for  a  few 
moments.  Alas!  the  heart-broken 
parent  understood  him  not,  but  con- 
tinued with  his  eyes  riveted — va- 
cantly— as  before. 

**  We  must  be  left  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment,*' said  the  young  man,  rising, 
and  stepping  to  the  door.  He  knock- 
ed, and  when  it  was  opened,  whis- 
pered the  turnkey  to  remove  his  fa- 
ther gently,  and  let  him  wait  outside 
for  an  instant  or  two.  The  man  en- 
tered for  that  purpose,  and  the  pri- 
soner took  hold  tenderly  of  his  fa- 
ther's hand,  and  said,  *'  Dear — dear 
father! — you  must  leave  me  for  a 
moment,  while  I  speak  in  private  to 
this  gentleman;"  at  the  same  time 
endeavouring  to  raise  him  from  the 
chair. 

«  Oh!  yes— yes— What?— Of 
course,"  stammered  the  old  man, 
with  a  bewildered  air,  rising;  and 
then,  as  it  were  with  a  sudden  gush 
of  full  returning  consciousness,  flung 
his  arms  rouna  his  son,  folded  him 
convulsively  to  his  breast,  and  groan- 
ed— **  Oh,  my  son ;  my  poor  son  I" 
Even  the  iron  visage  of  the  turnkey 
seemed  darkened  with  a  transient 
emotion,  at  tlib  heart-breaking  scene. 
The  next  moment  we  were  leU  alone; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  the  cul- 
prit recovered  from  the  agitation  oc- 
casioned by  this  sudden  ebullition  of 
his  father's  feelings. 

**  Doctor,"  he  gasped  at  lengthy 
"  we've  but  a  few— very  few  mo- 
ments, and  I  have  much  to  say.  God 
Almighty  bless  you,"  squeezing  mv 
hands  convulsively,  "  for  this  kin^. 
ness  to  a  guilty,  unworthy  wretch 
like  me ;  and  the  business  I  wanted 
to  see  you  about  is  sad,  but  short. 
I  have  heard  so  much  of  your  good- 
ness.  Doctor,  that  I'm  sure  you  won't 
deny  me  the  only  favour  I  shall 
ask." 

"  Whatever  Ut^'WMWisWifc^ssi^'ss^ 
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certainly—"  said  I,  anxiously  wait- 
ing to  see  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munication he  seemed  to  have  for 
me  to  execute. 

«  Thank  you.  Doctor ;  thank  you. 
It  is  only  this — in  a  word— piilty 
wretch  that  I  am! — I  have^' — he 
trembled  violently — "seduced  a  love- 
ly, but  poor  girl— God  forgive  me  I 
—And— and— she  is  now — nearly  on 
the  verpe  of  her  confinement !"  He 
suddenly  covered  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  sobbed  bitterly  for 
some  moments.  Presently  he  re- 
sumed—" Alas,  she  knows  me  not  by 
my  real  name;  so  that,  when  she 
reads  the  account  of — of — my  exe- 
cution in  the  papers  of  Wednesday 
—she  won*t  know  it  is  her  Edward ! 
Nor  does  she  know  me  by  the  name 
I  bore  in  Regent  Street  She  is  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  my  frightful 
situation ;  but  she  must  be,  when  all 
h  over!  Now,  dear,  kind,  eood 
Doctor,"  he  continued,  shaking  from 
head  to  foot,  and  grasping  my  hand, 
*  do,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
peace  of  my  dying  moments,  promise 
me  that  you  will  see  her — (she  lives 
at ) — visit  her  in  her  confine- 
ment, ancl  gradually  break  the  news 
of  my  death  to  her ;  and  say  my  last 

Sraycrs  will  be  for  her,  and  that  my 
[aker  may  forgive  me  for  her  ruin  I 
You  will  find  in  this  little  bag  a  sum 
of  L.80 — the  last  I  have  on  earth — I 
beg  you  will  take  five  guineas  for 
your  own  fee,  and  give  the  rest  to 
my  precious — my  ruined  Mary  !" 
He  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  fold- 
ed his  arms  round  mine,  in  a  suppli- 
*  eating  attitude.  My  tears  fell  on  nim, 
as  he  looked  up  at  me. — "  Oh,  God 
be  thanked  for  these  blessed  tears  I 
— They  assure  me  you  will  do  what 
I  ask — may  I  believe  you  will  ?" 

'*  Yes — yes — yes,  young  man,"  I 
replied,  with  a  quivering  lip ;  "  it  is 
a  painful  task ;  but  I  will  do  it — give 
her  the  money,  and  add  ten  pounds 
to  the  thirty,  should  it  be  necessary." 
— **  Oh,  Doctor,  depend  on  it,  God 
will  bless  you  and  yours  for  ever, 
for  this  noble  conduct ! — And  now,  I 
have  one  thing  more  to  ask — yes- 
one  thing"— he    seemed  choked — 
**  Doctor,  your  skill  will  enable  you 
to  inform  me — I  wish  to  know — is— 
the  death  I  must  die  to-morrow"— 
*^  put  his  hand  to  his  neck,  and, 
ir//?^  like  an  anpen-leaf  ,BUiik  down 
9  into  the  chair  from  whicb  liQ 


had  risen — ^  is— hanging— a  painful 

^a  tedious '*   He  could  utter  no 

more,  nor  could  I  answer  him. 

"  Do  not,"  I  replied,  after  a  pause, 
"  do  not  put  me  to  the  torture  of  lis- 
tening to  questions  like  these.  Pray 
to  your  merciful  God ;  and,  rely  on 
it>  no  one  ever  prayed  sincerely  in 
vain.  The  thief  on  the  cross — " 
I  faltered ;  then  feeling,  that  if  I 
continued  in  the  cell  a  moment  long- 
er, I  should  faint,  I  rose,  and  shook 
the  young  man*s  hands ;  he  could  not 
speak,  but  sobbed  and  gasped  con- 
vulsively ;— and  in  a  few  moments  I 
was  driving  home.  As  soon  as  I  was 
seated  in  my  carriage  1  could  restrain 
my  feelings  no  longer,  but  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  I  prayed  to  God  I 
might  never  be  called  to  pass  through 
such  a  bitter  and  afflicting  scene 
again,  to  the  latest  hour  I  breathed ! 
I  ought  to  have  called  on  several  pa- 
tients that  evening,  but  finding  my- 
self utterly  unfit,  1  sent  apol<^eSy 
and  went  home.  My  sleep  in  the 
night  was  troubled;  the  aistorted 
image  of  the  convict  I  had  been  vi- 
siting flitted  in  horrible  shapes  round 
my  bed  all  night  long.  An  irresisti- 
ble and  most  morbid  restlessness  and 
curiosity  took  possession  of  me,  to 
witness  the  end  of  this  young  man^ 
The  first  time  the  idea  presented  it- 
self, it  sickened  me ;  I  revolted  from 
it  How  my  feelings  changed,  I 
Icnow  not;  but  I  rose  at  seven  o'- 
clock, and,  without  hinting  it  to  any 
one,  put  on  the  large  top  coat  of  my 
servant,  and  directed  my  hurried 
steps  towards  the  Old  Bailey.  I  got 
into  one  of  the  houses  immediately 
opposite  the  gloomy  gallows,  and 
took  my  station,  with  several  other 
visitors,  at  the  window.  They  were 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
ecution, and  unanimously  execrated 
the  sanguinary  severity  of  the  laws 
which  could  deprive  a  young  man, 

such  as  they  saia  E T was, 

of  his  life,  for  an  offence  of  merely 
civil  institution.  Of  course,  I  did 
not  speak.  It  was  a  wretched  morn- 
ing; a  drizzling  shower  fell  inces- 
santly. The  crowd  was  not  great,  but 
conducted  themselves  most  indeco- 
rously. Even  the  female  portion— ^ 
by  far  the  greater— occasionally  vo- 
oferuX^^  ^o^o\]aW  and  boisterously. 
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eight — gloomy  herald  of  many  a  sin- 
ner's entrance  into  eternity ;  and  as 
the  last  chimes  died  away  on  the  ear, 
and  were  succeeded  hy  the  muffled 
tolling  of  the  prison  bell,  which  I 
coula  hear  with  agonicing  distinct* 
ness,  I  caught  a  glunpse  m  tiie  gli»> 
teuing  gol£tipp<^  wands  of  the  two 
under-sheriffs,  as  they  took  their  sta- 
tion under  the  shade  at  the  fool  of 
the  j^lowB.  In  a  few  momenta,  the 
Ordmary,  and  another  grey*hahred 
gentleman,  made  their  appearance ; 
andbetween  them  was  the  unfortonale 
criminal.  He  ascended  the  steps  witii 
considerable  firmness.  His  arms 
were  pinioned  before  and  behind; 
and  when  he  stood  on  the  gallows,  I 
could  hear  the  exclamations,  of  tiie 
crowd — ^  Lord,  Lord,  what  a  fine 
young  man !  Poor  fellow !"  He  was 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  respectable  mourn- 
ing, and  wore  black  Kid  gloves.  His 
light  hair  had  evidently  been  adjust- 
ed with  some  care,  and  fell  in  loose 
curls  over  each  side  of  his  temples. 
His  countenance  was  much  as  I  aaw 
it  on  the  preceding  evening— fear- 
fully pale ;  and  his  demeanour  was 
much  more  composed  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, from  what  I  had  witnessed 
of  his  agitation  in  the  condemned  cell. 
He  bowed  twice  very  low,  and  rather 
formal  ly,to  the  crowd  around — gave  a 
sudden  and  ghastly  glance  at  the  oeson 
over  his  head,  from  which  the  rope 
was  suspended,  and  then  suffered 
the  executioner  to  place  him  on  the 


precise  spot  which  he  was  to  occupy, 
and  prepare  him  for  death.  1  was 
shocLed  at  the  air  of  sullen,  brutal 
indifference,  with  which  the  execu- 
tioner loosed  and  removed  his  neck- 
kerchief,  which  was  white,  and 
tied  with  neatness  and  precision-- 
dropped  the  accursed  noose  over  his 
head,  and  adjusted  it  round  the  bare 
Beck — and  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
I  staggered  from  my  place  at  the 
window  to  a  distantpart  of  the  room, 
dropped  into  a  chau*,  shut  my  eyes, 
cloeeil  my  tingling  ears  with  my  fin- 
gers,—and,  with  a  hurried  aspiretioa 
for  God's  mercy  towards  the  wretch- 
ed young  criminal  who,  within  a  very 
few  yaras  of  me,  was,  perhaps,  that 
instant  surrendering  his  life  into  the 
hands  which  gave  l^\continued  mo- 
tionless for  some  minutes,  till  the 
noise  made  by  the  peieons  at  the 
window,  in  leaving,  coavinced  me 
all  was  over.  I  rose  and  followed 
them  down  stairs;  worked  my  way 
through  the  crowd,  without  darinff 
to  elevate  my  eyes,  lest  they  should 
encounter  the  suspended  corpse,— 
threw  myself  into  a  coach,  and  hur^ 
ried  home.  I  did  not  recover  tihe 
agitation  produced  by  this  scene  for 
several  days. — This  was  the  end  of  a 

FOROBR I 

In  conclusion,  1  may  iust  inform 
the  reader,  that  I  faithfully  executiMl 
the  commission  with  which  he  had 
intrusted  me,andabitter,  heart-rend- 
ing business  it  was  I 
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THE  PROPERTY  AND  GOVERNMENT  OV  T^  CHUBCH  Of 


Every  man  who  is  a  friend  to  that 
religion  which  is  the  moat  mild,  tole- 
rant, and  scriptural  in  its  doctrines 
•—the  most  free  from  bigotry,  fanati* 
cism,  and  tyranny  in  its  spirit  and 
practice — the  most  in  harmony  with 
political  freedom —and  the  most  fruit- 
ful of  national  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, must  be  a  friend  to  the  Church 
of  England.  And  every  friend  to  this 
Church  must  find  in  her  modem 
history  cause  of  bitter  sorrow  and 
gloomy  apprehension. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  she  had 
even  her  warmest  friends  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes ;  she  was 
enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
body  of  the  English  population;  while 


oilier  enemiMyBaidiigofeHrfva 
on  her  in  every  d&ecdoD.  Oae 
party  attacks  her  ihliea^  mollier  bar 
rates,  and  a  tliird  Iter  enthori^;  in 
both  England  and  Irehmd,  the  aonne 
of  alarge  partof  herweiiMi  ia  open- 
ly advocated.  To  give  the  totuMNl 
effect  to  the  turn  or  popular  feeUpr 
against  her,  she  has  been  dlTerceS 
from  the  State,  and  made  Ita  poUticBl 
menial. 

If  any  thing  on  earth  can  be  em^ 
tain,  this  must  be  so^if  iIni  Cinur^ 
of  England  oontinue  to^dedine  aa 
she  hM  long  done,  her-fidl  camol  be 
far  distant 

We  might  take  hope.  If  we  eoald 
see  reason  to  beKeve  that  tbe  tihfaiia 


the  dissenters,  low  in  station,  few  in  '  which  have  operated  so  ealamitoiim 


number,  confined  to  particular  places, 
destitute  of  political  weight,  and  as- 
sailed by  popular  hostility,  were  so 
far  from  being  able  to  attack  her  pos- 
sessions, that  they  could  scarcely  en^ 
joy  the  toleration  allowed  them  by 
law.  In  Ireland,  her  laymen,  as  well 
as  clergy,  were,  save  in  tlie  excep- 
tion, her  devoted  champions;  and 
the  Catholics,  as  a  body,  solemnly 
disavowed  all  enmity  to  her  property 
and  rights.  While  she  was  thus 
mighty  in  national  attachment,  she 
was  the  revered  spouse  of  the  State ; 
the  law  gave  her,  directly,  or  other- 
wise, a  monopoly  of  almost  all  in- 
fluential and  civil  trusts. 

At  present  the  state  of  things  is 
wellnigh  reversed.  It  is  not  yet 
quite  so  much  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  be  a  churchm:ui  as  it  was  formerly 
to  be  a  dissenter ;  but,  however,  the 
churchmen  have  sunk  into  a  despised 
minority.  To  defend  the  Church  is 
to  provoke  popular  derision  and  en- 
mity, and  in  almost  every  struggle 
her  party  is  defeated.  The  midalo 
and  lower  classes  have  transferred 
much  of  the  animosity  they  hereto- 
fore entertained  against  the  dissent- 
ers to  her  clergy;  and  with  the  higher 
ones,  it  has  become  a  system  to  stand 
aloof  from  her  and  advise  concession 
in  every  thini^  that  affects  her  inter- 
ests. While  the  dissenters  have  gain- 
ed the  ^rst  place  in  popular  ia\ouT 


against  her  had  eihaiiated  Ibdfr 
powers  of  evil;  hut,  aha  I  'w«l  e^ 
only  see  the  contrary.  The  aaatti 
ranees  which  were  so  prafiiatfy 
ffiven  on  all  sides,  that  tin  TMdng  or 
her  fortifications  would  fintfe 
from  assault— the  removal  of  i'eslih> 
tion  from  the  Proteatant  ^dlaatimai 
and  Roman  GathoHe  would  put  'ail 
end  to  their  hostility  towarda  bar— 
and  the  carrying  of  the  Oatfaolie 

auestion  would  unite  the  body  of 
le  community  in  her  ftivour,*  bsfa 
been  put  to  the  proof;  and  what  ia 
the  issue  ?  Attsick  hM  been  tranb^ 
ferred  from  the  disqualifieatiana  of 
her  foes  to  her  own  ezlstenee  i  eott* 
cession,  instead  of  filling  the  disien^ 
ers,  Protestant  and  Calfaolle,  witfi 
the  spirit  of  peace,  has  only  prompU 
ed  them  to  attempt  such  inroada  on 
her  property  ana  riffhts  aa,  m  few 
years  since,  they  dia  not  dare  to 
mention.  The  carrying  <tf  the  Ofr» 
tholic  question  has  converted  an  im- 
mense portion  of  her  defenders  Into 
assailsnts,  destroyed  the  bond'wbicb 
combined  the  body  of  the  peoplo 
with  the  aristocracy  and  dergy,  ud 
done  much  towards  unitinff  Ibe  com- 
munity against  her.  In  Ireland,  it 
has  changed  the  Orangeman  into  a 
Libera],  stripped  her  of  friends^  and 
suspended  excntions  for  extendioft. 
her  religion.  At  the  election,  it  waa 
Uue  f^Kst  cause,  in  both  Eiq^land  and 


and  support,  they  have  been  exempV    Ix^^findL^Qii  t6^Vvfi%'<QEAl&i9dMb  ^ 

ed  from  lemX  restriction,  and  tbey    vmoA  \»  iflwsafe  ^>o  «t% '^smoS^  V^ 
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The  principle,  that  she  can  onlr 
prosper  through  the  things  which 
must,  of  necessity,  cripple  and  d^ 
Btroy  her,  is  still  the  prevailing  one ; 
and  its  parents  have  gained  the  con** 
troi  of  the  Legislature.  Her  par^ 
is  powerless  and  passive*  The  Mi- 
nistry has  been  incapacitated  for  de» 
fending,  and  its  interests  have  been 
turned  against  her.  The  clergy  and 
laity  have  been  involved  in  war,  and 
the  latter  has  been  taught  to  call  for 
her  spoliation,  as  a  matter  of  peco* 
nivy  benefit 

We  mi^ht  be  consoled  if  the  d»* 
cline  of  die  Church  had  produced 
no  evil  to  the  empire.  But  the  cob* 
stitution,  the  laws,  constituted  auth<H 
rities— all  tiling  valuable  in  the  po* 
litical  and  social  edifice,  have  sunk 
in  public  veneration  with  ber.  In 
proportioD  as  her  political  influence 
nas  declined,  princi(des  of  govern- 
ment have  prevailed  which  have  fill* 
ed  the  reaim  with  loss,  want,  and 
suffering,  and  which  threaten  the 
dissolution  of  society ;  opposition  to 
her  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  coune,the 
support  of  the  innovator,  demagogue^ 
and  traitor.  Her  loss  of  such  influ* 
ence  has  been  an  eoual  one  to  trutby 
independence,  and  freedom :  it  his» 
in  a  grreat  measure,  destroyed  the 
salutary  control  which  the  enlig^i* 
ened  part  of  society,  and  that  part 
which  has  an  interest  in  being  inde- 

Sendent,  exercised  over  the  remain* 
er ;  and  replaced  it  with  the  tyran* 
ny  of  the  party  knave,  and  the  profli- 
gate of  faction.  What  religion  haa 
lost  in  her  fall,  it  hat  not  ^ned  in 
the  exaltation  of  her  rivals ;  its  power 
has  fallen  with  her  in  tlie  Cabinet 
and  Legislature,  in  every  class,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  hum* 
bier  part  of  the  population  has  not 
forsaken  her  to  fill  the  chapek  of 
the  dissenters,  but  to  forsake  reli« 
gion,  and  to  a  lamentable  extent  em- 
brace infidelity.  Of  course,  morals 
have  declined  with  her ;  and  corrup- 
tion, want  of  principle,  vice,  and 
crime,  have  proportionally  increa- 
sed. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  it  Idle  to 
tell  us  to  be  silent.  We  may  be 
assured  by  this  or  that  bishop,  that 
the  af&irs  of  tlie  Church  are  con- 
ducted in  the  most  pure  and  perfect 
manner,  but  it  is  rendered  woithleaa 
by  the  hci^  that  instead  of  btftng 
pole  fo  BtiWBA  ber  ground,  the  la 


)i  of  Ike  l^k^  ofEt^bmi. "      fdS 

pidly  sinking.  This  fact  is  alone 
sufiicient  to  convince  us,  that  in  her 
system  of  j^vemment  diere  is  some- 
thing radically  vicious  and  defe^ 
tive,  and  to  justify  us  in  an  unspa- 
ring examination  of  it  The  insinu^ 
tlon  lately  put  forth  by  an  Irish  pre- 
late, In  the  words,  **  Lay  Synod,"* 
calls  for  small  notice,  because  we 
think  no  English  one  would  ventor^ 
to  repeat  it  When  the  Church  ek- 
ists  for  the  benefit  of  the  laitr— 
when  laymen,  by  law,  supply  her 
Head,  select  her  functJonanes,  and 
have  ber  under  their  control,  It  la 
too  much  to  intimate  that  they  have 
no  right  to  intermeddle  with  her 
afiairt.  Too  long,  indeed,  have  lay- 
men contented  themselves  with  pat- 
sive  obedience,  and  the  time  hai 
arrived  when  thejr  must  display 
something  of  a  different  character ; 
not  the  least  of  the  reasons  for  iheir 
doing  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  indo^ 
lence,  incapacity,  and  misconduct  of 
the  clergy  m  regard  to  her  present 
condition.  To  the  stigmas  cast  by 
that  party  which  bears  the  name  oif 
High  Church,  on  all  who  susgeit 
remedy  and  reform,  we  reply,  Prove 
that  the  Church  is  flourishing  and 
secure,  and  we  will  at  once  admit 
that  change  is  unnecessary;  thote 
are  her  enemies  who  resist  all  at- 
tempts to  save  her  from  obvioot 
ruin. 

But  we  can  find  ample  apology  for 
what  we  are  about  to  say  in  this 
idone.  The  cleivy  have  a  bill  be^ 
fore  Parliament  tor  making  a  ffrtet 
change  touching  her  tithes :  ana  re- 
port states,  that  such  a  strong  and 
comprehensive  measure,  at  a  new 
distribution  of  her  property,  It  on 
the  eve  of  being  brouffht  forward. 
Every  one  will  own,  tnat  the  mo- 
ment when  she  Is  plac^  under  pro* 
cess  of  purgation  and  repair,  it  a 
peculiarly  fitting  one  for  suggesting 
all  the  amendments  which  her  state 
appeart  to  call  for.  While  we  think 
that  the  measures  we  have  named 
will  be  beneficial,  we  are  convinced 
that,  atone,  they  will  do  little  for  ber 
salvation— they  will  not  reach  the 
weigher  causes  which  are  workfaig 
her  ruin. 

Some  yeart  tince,  we  recommend* 
ed  simdry  amendments,  which  liav« 
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guch  as  were  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce any  derangement  and  disorder 
in  the  Church ;  because  the  state  of 
the  Catholic  question  made  it  impo* 
litic  for  us  to  go  further;  this  re- 
striction exists  no  longer;  it  has  been 
changed  into  an  obligation  for  us  to 
call  loudly  for  every  reform  which 
we  then  could  not  in  prudence  men- 
tion.  In  discharging  this  obligation, 
we  shall  deem  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
revert  to  the  amendments  we  former- 
ly proposed,  in  so  far  as  their  im- 
portance and  their  connexion  with  a 
new  distribution  of  church  property 
may  render  it  necessary. 

In  oflering  some  brief  remarks  on 
the  measures  we  have  named,  touch- 
ing such  property,  we  will,  in  the 
first  place,  notice  the  disgraceful 
doctrines  which  have  been  put  forth 
in  various  quarters  respecting  the 
disposal  of  it.  It  is  not  by  the  poor 
ana  ignorant  alone,  that  *'  reforms*' 
in  it  have  been  called  for  which  con- 
fessedly, or  evidently,  mean  its  sei- 
zure in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree, 
for  the  uses  of  the  State,  or  the  be- 
nefit of  individuals,  who  in  claim  to 
it  have  not  the  slightest. 

The  title  of  the  Church  to  her  pro* 
perty  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  indi- 
vidual whatever  to  his ;  and  it  is  far 
better  than  that  of  many  very  exalt- 
ed people.  Much  of  this  property— 
we  are  sorry  for  it — belongs  to  indi- 
viduals. This  has  been  denied,  on 
the  ground,  that  the  clergyman  only 
possesses  his  living  for  life,  while  the 
interest  of  the  individual  in  his  pro- 
perty is  absolute ;  but  the  distinction 
18  clearly  worthlass ;  to  entitle  it  to 
noticc,the  living  ought  to  re  vert  to  the 
State  on  the  death  of  the  clergyman. 
The  property  of  the  (/hurch  belongs 
to  her  in  perpetuity,  as  that  of  the  in- 
dividual belongs  to  him ;  it  has  been 
again  and  again  solemnly  guaranteed 
to  her  by  every  authority  in  consti- 
tution and  law,  which  can  give  sanc- 
tity to  right ;  and  it  is  preposterous 
to  argue  that  her  title  to  it  is  de- 
fective, because  it  does  not  belong 
in  perpetuity  to  those  who  enjoy 
it  under  her  as  her  servants.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  State  is  its 
real  owner,  because  her  ministers 
are  public  functionaries:  the  State 
boB  divested  itself  of  all  Tight  and 
dMim  to  it,  without  reserving  any 
9wer  of  resumption,  save  thTO\ig>i 
^  of  forfeiture  in  her*  Wenmd 


not  enquire  how  much  of  it  she  has 
received  from  private  individuals  ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  whether  pro- 
perty be  given  by  the  State,  or  acqui- 
red in  any  other  manner,  the  right  to 
it  is  precisely  the  same.  The  im- 
peachment of  her  title  must  destroy 
all  security  of  private  fortune. 

Passing  from  right,  is  there  any 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  property 
of  the  Church  is  too  great?  U  may  be 
urged,  that  some  of  her  ministers  have 
too  much  of  it;  but  it  is  demonstrable 
that  many  of  them  have  far  too  little, 
and  that,  on  the  average,  it  is  less  than 
it  ought  to  be  on  public  as  well  as 
other  grounds.  While  this  is  the  casep 
it  continually  sustains  great  relative 
diminution;  amidst  the  increase  of 
population  and  individual  wealth,  it 
remains  almost  stationary. 

The  uses  for  which  this  property  is 
set  apart  can  need  little  illustration. 
To  those — and,  alas!  they  are  far  too 
numerous — who  seem  to  think  that 
religion  is  of  no  value  in  regard  to  a 
future  state  of  existence,  we  may  Hay 
that  all  acknowledge  public  morals 
to  be  essential  for  the  weal  of  the 
community  in  every  particular ;  and 
that  the  chief  of  these  uses  is  to  t«ach 
not  only  them,  but  the  only  thing 
which  can  keep  them  in  existence. 
But  the  property  is  intended  to  do 
much  more  than  bestow  religious 
and  moral  instruction ;  it  is  to  pro- 
vide every  dwelling,  without  except- 
ing the  humblest,  with  a  friend  in 
trouble,  a  comforter  in  sorrow,  and 
a  bene^ctor  in  distress. 

If  the  State  should  lay  unhallowed 
hands  on  tlie  property  of  the  Churcii, 
the  body  of  tlio  population  could 
gain  little  from  it  in  relief  from  taxa- 
tion. The  property  thus  taken  would 
pass  principally  to  the  great  land- 
owners, and  the  benefit  which  the 
country  draws  from  the  clergy,  as  a 
numerous  body  of  small  ones,  would 
be  greatly  reduced.  In  Ireland,  the 
mass  of  the  people,  from  their  habits, 
would  scarcely  be  reached  by  any 
remission  of  taxes  which  church- 
robbery  would  yield;  while  the  lat- 
ter would  take  the  land  from  the  best 
of  resident  proprietors,  and  give  it  to 
the  absentees.  Such  robbery  would 
operate  in  the  most  pernicious  man- 
TLCt  to  \Yi«  .'^o^uloXion  at  lar^e. 
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lion  of  the  Church,  m  a  matter  of 
public  benefit.  It  forms  the  best  of 
all  reasons  why,  instead  of  yielding 
to  them,  redoubled  efforts  should  be 
made  for  extending  religious  instruo* 
tion. 

Returning  to  the  measure  which 
relates  to  the  tithes ;  a  clamour  is 
raised  against  the  latter  by  many 
landowners  and  farmers,  as  well  as 
others,  which  has  for  its  object  abo* 
lition  rather  than  commutation.  We 
repeat  what  we  said  some  time  ago, 
that  every  owner  of  land  subject  to 
tithes,  or  his  ancestors,  either  recei- 
Ted  it  as  ^  gift,  or  bought  it,  sub* 
jectto  them  for  ever.  If  it  were  given, 
they  were  not  included  in  the  gift ; 
if  it  were  bought,  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  purchase,  but  on  the 
contrary,  their  full  value  was  allow* 
ed  in  the  purchase-money.  The 
owner  of  such  land  has  no  more 
right  to  the  tithes  of  it,  whatever  their 
operation  may  be,  than  any  other  in* 
dividual ;  yet  their  abolition  would 
give  them  to  him  without  equiva- 
lent. The  base  dishonesty  of  asking 
for  this  needs  no  other  exposure. 

What  makes  the  matter  the  more 
unpardonable,  is  the  fact,  that  very 
many  of  the  landowners,  who  wish 
to  seize  on  the  tithes,  warmly  sup- 
ported the  changes  of  law,  which 
Drought  on  them  the  distress  they 
pleaa  in  excuse.  By  their  besotted 
Ignorance  and  party  profligacy,  they 
plunged  themselves  and  their  te- 
nants into  suffiering ;  and  now  they 
seek  relief  in  the  robbery  of  the  in- 
nocent. Their  plea  amounts  to  this, 
— the  Church  must  be  despoiled  for 
their  benefit,  because  they  nave  been 
imbecile  and  unprincipled. 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  farm- 
ers. The  rent  of  titheable,  is  in  pro- 
¥  portion  even  lower  than  that  of  tithe- 
ree  land,  therefore  the  occupiers 
really  pay  no  tithes  at  their  own 
cost.  The  farmer,  in  effect,  has  the 
full  value  of  his  tithes  returned  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  reduction  of  rent, 
and  sliould  they  be  abolished,  his 
rent  would  liave  this  value  added 
to  it 

It  is  urged  that  tithes  operate 
against  improvements.  Those  who 
look  at  the  advances  which  agricul- 
ture has  made  in  the  last  thirty 
jears,  will  not  find  in  this  sufficient 


ground  for  wholesale  knavery.  They 
are  either  a  stimulant  to  enclosures, 
because,  by  the  latter,  the  Church  has 
land  given  her  in  lieu  of  them :  in 
some  other  improvements,  they  can 
be  taxed  for  their  proportion  of  the 
cost  The  landlord  has  small  cause 
to  complain  of  them  on  this  score  ; 
and  when  the  tenant  only  pays  in 
rent  and  tithes  jointly  what  the  oc- 
cupier of  tithe-free  land  pays  in  rent 
alone,  he  cannot  have  much  more. 

This  will  shew  the  absurdity  of 
the  assertion,  that  it  is  unjust  for 
Catholic  landowners  and  farmers  to 
be  compelled  to  pay  tithes  to  a  Pro* 
testant  Church.  They  are  under  no 
such  compulsion;  the  tithes  taken 
from  their  land  do  not,  and  never 
did,  beloEg  to  them ;  and  in  reality 
they  pay  no  more  tithes  than  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  tithe-free 
land. 

But  the  question  of  right  must  be 
carried  further.  A  very  large  portion 
of  the  tithes  does  not  belong  to  the 
church,  but  Is  the  property  of  lay- 
men ;  it  is  very  evident  that  the  abo* 
lition  of  tithes  would  be  as  direct 
robbery  to  these  laymen,  as  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  fortune  would  be  to 
Lord  Ebrington,  or  any  other  tithe- 
reviler.  Farther,  another  very  large 
portion  is  strictly  private  property, 
although  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  Church ; 
we  allude  to  the  livings  which  belong, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  to  Indivi* 
duals,  both  lay  and  clerical ;  and  abo« 
lition  would  be  similar  robbery  here. 
It  may  be  said,  that  the  better  part  of 
those  who  declaim  against  tithes  do 
not  go  so  far ;  but  it  is  very  obvious 
that  they  seek  change  as  a  matter  of 
unjust  gain  to  themselves,  and  unjust 
loss  to  the  tithe-owners. 

If,  then,  tithes  should  be  abolished, 
the  gain  would  be  almost  wholly 
monopolized  by  the  owners  of  land 
subject  to  them,  who  would  acquire 
it  through  the  direct  robbery  of  ano- 
ther part  of  the  community ;  the  oc- 
cupiers of  such  land  would  gain  very 
litue,  if  any  thing ;  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  tithe-free  land,  and  the 
country  at  large,  would  gain  nothing. 
To  enable  the  community  in  the  ag- 
gregate todrawpecuniary  profit  from 
tithes,  they  must  be  sold  or  annually 
collected  tor  the  benefit  of  the  Trea- 
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occupiers  of  fand  subject  to  them  plan  in  a  riglit  spirit,  let  liim  be  sup- 
will  find  them  considerably  augment-  ported, 
ed.  Every  intelligent  well-wisher  to 

It  is  thus  demonstrable  that  the  the  Church  will,  we  think,  own  thai 
whole  which  tlie  landowners  and  her  interests  would  be  greatly  pro- 
farmers  who  clamour  against  tithes,  motcd  by  a  better  distribution  ofher 
are  justly  entitled  to,  is,  liberty  to  property ;  he  will  own  this,  not  be- 
buy  the  latter,  or  to  pay  an  annual  cause  some  of  her  ministers  have  toa 
sum  in  lieu  of  them,  according  to  much,  but  because  others  have  far 
their  fair  value :  the  rights  of  others  too  little.  That  system  must  be  alUce 
will  not  grant  more.  From  the  feel-  vicious  and  injurious,  which  gives  to 
ings  which  are  abroad  respecting  a  wealthy  Church  a  poverty-stricken 
tithes,  the  litigation  they  produce,  parochial  clergy.  In  addition,  a  part 
and  the  injury  they  inflict  on  the  of  this  property  might  be  employed 
Church  by  creating  enmity  between  much  more  advantageously  to  her 
the  clergyman  and  his  flock,  we  in  other  ways  tlian  me  payment  of 
should  rejoice  to  see  this  liberty  con-  her  ministers, 
ceded.  Every  friend  of  the  Church  Improvement  might  be  carried  to 
must,  from  these  reasons,  wish  to  see  a  very  high  point  without  putting  any 
them,  not  taken  from  her,  but  con-  thing  to  hazard,  or  provoking  any 
verted  into  a  different  kind  of  pro-  important  difference  of  opinion.  No 
perty.  We  are  of  course  glad  that  small  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church 
her  heads  have  brought  forward  a  is  enjoyed  by  men  who  either  have 
bill  for  their  general  commutation,  almost  nothing  to  do,  or  whose  du* 
and  we  earnestly  trust  it  will  be  sue-  ties  ai-e  of  no  value ;  and  certunly 
cessful.  valid  objection  could  not  be  raised 

The  second  measure  for  amending  to  the  abolition  of  sinecures  and  usc^ 
the  distribution  of  Church  property,  less  offices,  in  order  to  give  the  emo- 
is,  according  to  report,  to  be  brought  luments  of  them  to  the  laborious  and 
forward  by  Mr  Brougham.  If  the  effective  part  of  the  clerffy. 
report  be  true — and,  for  any  thing  A  point  of  more  difficulty  presents 
we  know,  it  may  be  groundless — we  itselt  in  the  taking  of  income  from 
must  say,  the  hands  of  the  learned  such  ofthe  industrious  and  necessary 
gentleman  are  the  very  laKt  in  which  ministers  of  the  Church  as  are  over- 
such  employment  ought  to  be  placed,  paid.  The  duties  of  a  prelate  are  of 
Changes  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  the  highest  importance,  and  if  they 
Church  ought  to  be  introduced  only  be  properly  performed,  they  are  most 
by  the  faithful  part  of  the  clergy,  or  laborious  ones.  Those,  therefore,  on 
such  of  her  lay  members  as  are  whom  they  rest,  ouglit  to  be  paid 
known  to  be  her  warm  and  conscien-  liberally;  they  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
tious  friends.  When  the  anti-church  public  benefit,  to  liave  too  much  ra- 
assertionsand  projects  which  abound  ther  than  too  little;  but  their  emolu* 
so  greatly  in  Mr  Brougham's  history  mcnts  should  be  ree^ulated  in  some 
are  looked  at^  is  it  possible  to  regard  degree  by  the  principles  which  govern 
him  as  one  of  her  membera,  or  to  salary  in  civil  offices.  If,  without 
suppose  him  free  from  hostility  to  touching  tlie  poorer  sees,  a  portion 
her?  As  almost  every  measure  which  of  revenue  were  taken  from  tne  rich 
he  has  hitherto  brought  forward  has  ones,  and  given  to  small  livings,  there 
made  the  public  good  subservient  to  would  U^  much  justice  as  well  as 
that  of  party,  may  we  not  reasonably  wisdom  in  the  measure.  It  must  be 
fear,  that  iu  this  matter  his  object  is,  grievous  wrong  for  a  Bishop  to  en- 
less  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  than  joy  a  great  excess  of  wealth,  as  long 
the  production  of  war  amidst  the  as  there  is  one  clergyman  who  has 
clergy  for  the  promotion  of  Whig  not  a  competency, 
interests  ?  Have  we  not  cause  to  be-  In  many  cases  the  living  of  a  small 
lieve  that  his  intemperance  and  party  village  yields  from  L. 500  to  L. 1 500 
fanaticism  wholly  unfit  him  for  un-  per  annum;  while  that  of  a  populous 
Ovrtaking  the  question  ?  Having  said  town  does  not  yield  more  than  L.dOO 
llm  to  put  the  friends  of  the  C\\utcYv  ox  L».4(K).  The  greatness  of  the  in- 
on  their  guard,  we  will  add,  if  M.t  cttm^\\\^^veV'0^a%^\&Y^T^^^  il 
Brougham  bring  forward  a  sound  ]^\«LCtft%  \^i^  m\\i\^\Kt  ^q  \«x  ^^x^XSmi^ 


flock,  that  he  is  either  a  stranger  or 
tyrant,  instead  of  what  he  ought  to 
be.  The  smallness  of  the  income  in 
the  town  is  equally  pernicious;  it 
disables  the  minister  for  employing 
proper  assistance,  and  attending  to 
the  just  claims  on  his  benevolence. 
If,  by  any  possibility,  an  exchange  of 
livings  could  take  place  between  the 
village  and  the  town,  it  would  be 
higliTy  beneficial.* 

The  living  of  a  village  yields 
L.  1000  per  annum,  while  those  of 
two  adjoming  villages  only  yield  each 
L.  100.  For  reasons  which  will  soon 
be  disclosed,  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
equality,  but  if,  without  making  any 
change  of  fixed  property,  L.4CK}  per 
annum  of  income  were  taken  from 
the  rich  living,  and  divided  between 
the  poor  ones,  it  would,  in  regard  to 
tlie  interests  of  the  Church,  be  highly 
beneficial  to  all  the  three.  In  many 
•leases  this  could  not  be  done,  because 
the  livings  are  private  property ;  but 
oven  in  them  the  transferring  of  a 
rich  living  from  a  small  village  to  a 
large  town  in  the  way  of  exchange 
cannot  be  an  impossibility. 

In  large  cities  and  towns,  the  mi- 
nister of  the  parish  church  has  per- 
haps a  revenue  much  greater  than 
necessary,  while  his  church  can  only 
accommodate  a  trifling  jMct  of  the 
pari»hiouers ;  it  would  be  just,  rather 
than  the  contrary,  to  attach  the  re- 
dundant part  of  his  income  to  addi- 
tional churches  in  the  same  parish. 
When  the  surplice-fees  in  such  places 
arc  80  considerable,  and  a  fair  divi- 
sion of  them  would  operate  so  be- 
neficially to  unendowed  churches 
and  chapels,  we  cannot  see  why  one 
church  in  a  parish  should  mono- 
polize them.  The  monopoly  is  inju- 
riouH  in  many  respects;  it  causes  va- 
rious rites  of  Uie  Church  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  manner  which  is  a  scan- 
dal to  her. 

We  will  go  no  farther  into  detail, 
because,  if  change  be  pronounced  ne- 
cessary, the  important  points  it  ought 
to  embrace  will  be  easuy  discovered. 
It  ought  evidently  to  look  at  practi- 
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cal  good,  and  sot  at  tlpeoretic  perfec- 
tion, and  to  Bcrupuloualy  avoid  all 
attempts  to  produce  chaos  amidat 
Church  property  for  purposes  of  spe- 
culative re-organization.  Its  grand 
object  should  be — ^the  proper  en- 
largement of  small  livings,  and  mul- 
tipRcation  of  churches,  tiirough  the 
abolition  of  useless  places,  and  the 
reduction  of  such  incomes  as  are  too 
large ;  and  it  should  carry  the  latter 
no  farther  than  may  be  required  by 
the  former.  If  it  abolish  and  reduce, 
without  looking  at  any  tiling  save 
theoretic  reform,  and  labour  to  bring 
down  the  emoluments  of  the  hea<£ 
of  the  Churdi  to  the  lowest  point, 
merely  to  raise  those  of  the  parochial 
clergy  to  the  highest,  it  will  produce 
mucn  more  evil  than  good. 

There  is,  however,  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  very  many  people 
mean,  by  a  better  distribution,  no- 
tliing  beyond  the  enlargement  of  the 
revenues  of  the  working  clergy.  This 
alone  would  operate  as  little  more 
than  an  act  of ,  ustice  to  a  meritori- 
ous part  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church ;  it  would  yield  small  benefit 
to  her  general  intereats.  It  is  pre- 
posterous to  imagine,  that  to  make 
her  more  wealthy  ministers  poorer, 
and  her  parochiid  ones  richer,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  causing  her  to 
flourish.  In  addition,  provision  must 
be  made  for  ginug  places  of  worship 
and  clergymen  to  that  immense  part 
of  the  population  which  now,  prac- 
tically, has  none ;  and  farther,  radical 
changes  must  be  made  in  her  system 
of  government.  All  this  must  be 
done  to  make  a  new  distribution  of 
her  property  yield  material  advan- 
tage to  herself  and  the  country. 

Of  the  Church  of  England,  it  may 
be  said,  she  has  the  best  creed  and 
form  of  worship  tliat  could  be  con- 
ceived, for  enaoling  her  to  prosper, 
and  the  most  effective  system  of 
ovcmment  that  could  be  invented 
or  producing  her  ruin.  To  stand 
and  flourish,  she  must,  necessarily, 
possess  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  Uie  body  of  the  population;  to 
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*  Such  excliange  couM  be  Justified  oo  the  present  practice  of  the  Church;  The 
functionury  of  the  cathedral  ia  paid  for  aerving  it  with  the  income  of  a  country  living 
he  scarcely  ever  sees  ;  the  pluralist,  if  he  do  duty  in  one  living,  is  partly  paid  with  the 
income  of  another  in  which  he  does  not  officiate.  In  the  first  case,  the  income  of  tha 
country  living  is  really  attaclied  to  the  cathedral ;  wv^  N«iV;jX  Y^w»AKa\.  ^\^««ns» 
there  he  hetween  this  and  the  attaching  ot  \\  \Q  ^  V^XW^^^*^ 
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-poMMi  tfaeie,  her  miniiten  must 
■display  ^e  qualiiicationB  and  con- 
ducl,  and  her  reguhitions  and  the 
general  management  of  her  affairs 
must  be  of  the  description,  requisite 
for  generating  and  promoting  them. 
■Her  system  of  government  is  calcur- 
lated  to  produce,  in  all  respects,  the 
reverse.  It  stands  diametrically  op- 
posed to  all  reason  and  wisdom,  to 
every  thing  which  enables  her  rivals 
to  triumph  against  her,  and  to  the 
principles  ana  rules  which,  tlirough- 
out  civil  society,  are  found  to  oe 
Indispensable. 

Her  laymen  are,  as  such,  wholly 
excluded  from  sharing  in  the  dis- 
posal of  her  trusts,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  her  general  interests;  and 
not  a  single  effective  bond  unites 
them  with  her ;  tlieir  power  in  her 
only  extends  to  tithes,  rates,  and 
■uch  other  matters  as  make  it  a 
means  of  arraying  them  against  her. 
They  see  and  hear  her  ministers  if 
they  go  from  choice  to  her  places  of 
worship ;  but  if  they  remain  at  home, 
they  do  not,  in  a  religious  sense, 
know  that  she  has  any.  They,  there- 
fore, look  on  her  as  a  national  in- 
stitution, common  to  all,  which  they 
are  to  be  jealous  of  and  oppose ;  but 
not  as  a  religious  body,  of  which 
they  are  members,  and  which  it  is 
their  interest  to  protect  and  enlarge. 
They  see  in  her  ministers  tliose  of 
the  Church,  but  not  their  own;  a 
number  of  public  functionaries,  to  be 
restrained  from  abuse  of  power; 
but  not  the  leaders  of  their  own 
cause,  to  be  venerated  and  support- 
ed. 

The  exclusion  wc  have  named  sits 
to  almost  the  same  extent  on  her  cler- 
gy. They  do  not  select  her  more 
important  functionarien,  or  dispose 
of  ner  benefices,  or  superintend  her 
general  affairs,  in  union.  Their  power 
18  chiefly  confined  to  minor  matters; 
and  where  it  extends  further,  they 
either  have  not  the  means  of  making 
a  proper  use  of  it,  or  they  have  every 
Incitement  to  abuse  it.  They  grant 
ordination,  but  the  regulations  under 
which  they  act,  restrict  them  from 
reiecting  unfit  candidates ;  individu- 
ally they  select  the  curates,  but  they 
are  surrounded  with  temptations  to 
make  the  worst  selection  TK)S6\\)\e. 
While  the  laity  and  clergy  axe, 
•  Join  Ufr  and  separately,  positiv  e\y  and 

*   a^gatiKei/,  restricted   In   maxeiiA 


points,  from  appointing  her  function- 
ariea,  and  managing  &t  general  af- 
fairs; those  who  do  it,  notoriously  act 
in  utter  disregard  of  her  weal,  and 
under  every  stimulant  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  it  When  a  bishop  dies,  where 
is  the  man  who  dreams  that  the  new 
one  will  be  chosen  on  account  of  his 

aualifications  for  the  office ;  or  that 
le  lower  vacancies  caused  by  the 
event,  will  be  filled  with  reference  to 
merit?  When  a  living  in  the  gift  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  to  be  dispo- 
sed of,  who  is  so  foolish  as  to  ima- 
Sine  that  it  will  be  given  to  the  most 
eserving  parish  clergyman  ?  In  both 
cases, qualification  is  disregarded,  the 
most  worthy  are  passed  by,  and  the 
most  unworthy  are  selected.  Tlie 
trusts  of  the  Church  are  admitted  to 
be,  and  used  as,  patronage,  in  the  most 
vulgar  and  corrupt  sense  of  the  term ; 
ana  the  Minister  of  State  who  be- 
stows them  regularly,  does  it  to  en- 
rich his  connexions,  reward  his  ad* 
herents,  or  bribe  his  opponents. 

This,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst. 
If  the  Ministry  wish  to  carry  any 
prejudicial  measure  to  the  Church, 
Its  practice  is  to  bestow  her  prefer^ 
meats  on  such  of  the  clergy  only  as 
will  support  it,  and  act  the  part  of 
her  enemies.  From  tlie  turn  which 
tlie  carrying  of  the  Catliolic  question 
has  given  to  public  affairs,  tlie  Mi- 
nistry which  is  the  most  favourable 
to  her  must  exist  in  a  large  degree 
through  the  support  or  neutrality  of 
her  enemies;  tlierefore  it  will  be  com- 
pelled to  discountenance  effective 
zeal  in  her  service,  and  to  confine 
her  leading  trusts  to  men  regardless 
of  her  interests.  Fartlier,  one  of  the 
great  parties  of  the  country  regular- 
ly patronizes  her  enemies,  and  la- 
bours to  humble  her;  of  course,  when 
it  enjoys  office,  it  must  give  her  pre- 
ferments to  such  of  the  clergy  as 
will  assail  ami  betray  her. 

Why  is  this  man  made  a  Bishop  ? 
He  has  been  tutor  in  one  noble  fa- 
mily, or  he  is  connected  by  blood 
with  another,  or  he  enjoys  the  pa- 
tronage of  some  polluted  female  fa- 
vourite of  Royalty,  or  he  is  the  near 
relative  of  a  Minister,  or,  at  the  nod 
of  the  Premier,  he  has  been  a  trai- 
tor to  the  Church  in  a  matter  alTeet- 
iw^  her  existence.  Why  is  this  man 
TA^^e  ^\>^«Yi'^    W^  \a!^  \scwtWd  a 
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«iieiiilM  of  the  dmrdr  in  the  de- 
Btrucdon  of  hor  (leeiiritiet,  or  H  1b 
necesBary  to  preyent  some  powerful 
family  from  going  into  Opposition. 
Why  ]b  tbifl  Btripling  invested  with 
an  important  dionity  in  the  Church  ? 
He  is  the  illegittmate  Bon  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Family,  or  he  is  the 
same  to  Bome  nobleman,  or  he  be- 
longs to  a  family  which,  in  conBidenh 
tion  of  it,  will  gi?e  the  Ministry  a  cer- 
tain number  of  votes  in  Parliament 
And  why  is  this  man  endowed  with 
a  valuable  benefice  ?  He  lias  potent 
interest,  or  it  wUl  prevent  him  from 

S'ving  further  opposition  to  meaBures 
r  injuring  the  Church,  or  he  baa 
voted  at  an  election  for  a  Ministerial 
candidate,  or  his  connexions  liave 
much  election  influmce,  or  he  is  a 
political  tool  of  the  Ministry.  At  the 
contest  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  expelled  Sir  R.  Peel,  it  waa 

generally  asserted,  that  certain  mem- 
ers  of  the  Ministry  used  every  ef- 
fort to  gnain  votes  for  him  by  ofieni 
of  church  preferment;  or  in  other 
words,  they  used  the  property  of  the 
(yhurch  as  bribcB  to  induce  ^e  cler- 
gy to  support  the  assailant  of  her 
securides  against  the  defender  of 
them.  According  to  the  newspiq[MrB, 
Bomething  simiur  took  place  at  the 
recent  contest  for  the  University  of 
Dublin.  After  the  carrying  of  the 
Catholic  question,  the  prefermentB 
which  fell  on  certain  of  the  apostate 
Bishops,  or  their  connexions,  proved 
that  these  men  had  been  bought  with 
her  own  property  to  turn  their  saori- 
legious  hands  aeainst  her.  The  dis- 
posal of  what  IS  called  Church  par 
tronagein  this  manner,  is  not  the  ex- 
ception, but  the  rule ;  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  secrecy,  or  one  which  escapes 
public  observation;  it  is  lookea  on 
as  a  thing  of  course,  and  so  far  has 
the  monstrous  abuse  been  sanctified 
by  custom,  that  while  no  one  expects 
to  see  a  vacancy  in  the  Church  filled 
according  to  merit,  the  filling  of  it  in 
the  most  profligate  way  scarcely  pro- 
vokes reprobation. 

Let  us  now  look  at  those  appoint- 
ments in  the  Church  which  are  not 
in  the  hands  of  government.  A 
great  number  of  livmgs  are  private 
property.  On  what  principle  are  they 
disposed  of?  The  owners  fill  them 
without  the  least  r^nurd  fw  qiuiU&- 
eaifon;  ibejr  practidiuly  give  wemtn 


<or  the  cradle,  and  these  relativea  en- 
ter into  orders  from  no  other  reason 
•than  to  enioy  them  as  private  for- 
tune ;  or  clergymen  and  others  buy 
Buch  livings  Bolely  for  private  bene- 
fit In  the  appointment  of  curates, 
thoBO  are  chosen  who  are  the  chem- 
est^  the  least  formidable  as  rivai% 
and  in  consequence  the  most  dis^pi*- 
lified;  care  for  the  interests  of  thft 
Church  is  out  of  the  question. 

Thus,  in  the  general  appointment 
of  the  functionaries  of  uie  Churdi^ 
whether  it  rest  with  the  government 
or  individuals,  qualification  is  disre- 
garded, and  the  reverse  of  it  is,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  made  the  ground 
of  selection. 

These  are  some  of  the  inevitable 
consequences:  In  the  first  place,  the 
office  of  clergyman  is  sougnt  by  the 
very  last  people  who  ought  to  receive 
it  Before  it  is  decided  that  a  youth, 
shall  be  a  barrister,  a  physician,  an 
officer  in  the  army,  or  even  a  mesk- 
her  of  a  mechanical  trade,  it  is  aacei^ 
tained  that  he  posseBses  the  requisite 
ability  and  turn  of  mind ;  but  his  lack 
of  these  is  too  often  the  reason  on 
which  it  is  decided  that  he  shall  be  a 
clergyman.  However  brainless  or 
profligate  he  may  be,  he  still  must 
enter  into  holy  orders,  because  hia 
friends  ha?e  property  or  interest  in 
the  Church;  perhaps  they  select  him 
for  it  in  preference  to  his  brothen^ 
because  he  happens  to  be  the  dunee 
of  the  family.  While  the  most  im- 
proper men  are  thus  impelled  to  en- 
ter mto  orders,  the  most  fitting  ones 
are  restricted  from  it  What  can  the 
man  of  talent  and  piety  hope  fer  as 
a  clergyman,  if  he  be  destitute  of 
fortune  and  friends  ?  Preferment  is 
to  him  impossible ;  his  merit  alone  is 
a  positive  bar  to  it  He  can  scarcely 
regard  a  curacy  as  an  attainable 
matter;  for  his  ability  might  make 
him  too  popular;  his  integrity  might 
incapacitate  him  for  joining  in  ille- 
gal bargain,  and  his  piety  might  bring 
on  him  the  imputation  of  evangelism. 

In  the  second  place,  tiie  system 
directly  operates,  not  only  to  keep 
ability  ana  piety  at  the  lowest  pohita 
amidst  the  clergy,  but  to  render  the 
portion  of  them  which  may  be  forced 
into  orders  almost  useless  to  the 
Church.  Vi  ask^Vft>^\«v»  ^«^«f5^ 
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Instances  may  be  seen  almost  daily 
in  which  young  men  of  low  or  poor 
extraction,  but  of  considerable  na- 
tural powers,  are  anxious,  from  taste 
snd  a  religious  turn  of  mind»  to  take 
on  them  the  sacred  office ;  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  they  join 
the  Dissenters,  because  they  have  not 
the  means  for  gaining  orders  in  the 
Church.  Such  men  would  make  the 
best  of  all  parish  clergymen ;  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  in- 
stead of  becoming  the  powerful  ser- 
vants of  the  Church,  tney  too  often 
become  her  powerful  enemies.  The 
establishment  we  have  named  ought 
to  give  them,  in  respect  of  education^ 
cheap  or  gratuitous  admission  into 


clergT  only.  It  is  idle  to  conceal 
the  ract,  that  the  petitions  which 
were  poured  into  Parliament  against 
the  Catholic  claims,  sprang  much 
more  from  fear  and  hatred  of  Ca- 
tholicism, thui  affection  for  the 
Church  of  England. 

If  those  who  compose  the  congre- 
gations of  the  Church  were  changed 
from  a  kind  of  no-religion  people, 
into  her  regularly  enrolled  members 
^-from  mere  dissenters  from  other 
religions,  into  zealous  champions  of 
their  own ;  this  would  yield  benefits 
not  only  to  her,  but  also  to  the  State, 
which  transcend  calculation.  And 
what  is  there  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble ?  Nothing.    A  plan  for  forming 


her  ministry,  on  satisfactory  proof  of    a  Church  society  m    every  parish 


qualification.  Wliile  we  would  make 
tne  gaining  of  ordination  as  cheap 
and  easy  as  possible  to  the  most  de- 
serving, we  would  wholly  deny  it  to 
the  undeserving.  The  power  to  grant 
it  ought  to  be  confined  to  this  esta- 
blishment; and  rejecting  the  present 
vague  and  negative  rules  of  bestowal, 
proper  powers  of  oratory,  a  reason- 
able share  of  ability,  positive  purity 
of  life,  industry,  and  religious  cha- 
racter, should  be  insisted  on. 

Each  body  of  the  Dissenters  prac^ 
•tically  forms  a  club :  amidst  botn  the 
Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  the 
members  are  firmly  bound  to  each 
other  and  to  their  faith.  This  unites 
the  laymen  to  the  ministers,  and 
makes  them  enthusiastic  in  favour  of 
their  religion ;  it  keeps  the  ministers 
and  laymen  in  frienaly  communica- 
tion, and  enables  the  former  to  visit 
the  latter  at  their  homes,  both  to 
.  preserve  their  attachment,  and  to  use 
them  as  instruments  for  gaining  new 
hearers  and  proselytes.  With  the 
Church,  the  case  is  different ;  she  has 
hearers,  but  not  members — a  clergy, 
but  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  Uie 
term,  a  laity.  Those  who  frequent 
her  places  of  worship  never  see  their 
ministers  save  in  tne  pulpit,  or  at 
the  communion  table ;  tney  have  no 
outward,  valid  tie  to  bind  them  to 
her  as  members,  and  they  almost 
scruple  to  say  that  they  belong  to 
her ;  in  every  direct  attack  upon  her 
they  stand  aloof,  as  not  being  affect- 


could  be  easily  drawn,  and  render- 
ed highly  successful:  amidst  both 
rich  and  poor,  it  would  find  a  suf- 
ficiency of  supporters.  LiCt  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  primary  reason 
why  the  middle  ana  lower  classes 
have  forsaken  the  Church  is,  she  has 
forsaken  them.  This  plan  would 
^remove  the  barrier  whicn  separates 
the  clergyman  from  at  least  the 
humbler  members  of  his  flock,  and 
make  him  their  regular  visitor  and 
friend.  Saying  nothing  of  other 
matters,  it  would  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  physical  comforts  of 
the  poor,  if  in  this  manner  their 
circumstances  were  kept  constantly 
under  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  and 
they  were  brought  into  regular 
contact  and  communion  with  the 
charitable  rich.  Vast  numbers  of 
families  which  now  never  enter  a 
place  of  worship,  and  scarcely  know 
what  religion  means,  might  thus  be 
placed  under  regular  religious  in- 
struction, and  be  as  much  improved 
in  circumstances,  as  in  morals. 

The  Dissenters  are  careful  that 
their  ministers  shall  be  not  only 
dulv  qualified,  but  acceptable  to 
their  respective  flocks.  With  some 
of  them  the  laity  appoints  the  minis- 
ter, and  chanfi^es  him  at  pleasure  ; 
with  others.  While  it  is  excluded  from 
all  share  in  appointing  him,  its  taste 
is  as  far  as  possible  consulted,  and 
in  addition  ne  only  remains  in  the 
same  place  a  year  or  two;   even 


ed  by  it.    An  inroad  on  the  Met\\o-    t»n\dsx  \,\\«  C«Ltholics,  particular  at- 
diats,  the  Independents,  or  the  Ca-    le\i\:vow\^^^\\\<i^\^^^^viv%^^^^^ 
ibolicH,  ifl  held  to  be  one  on  ibe  wYioVe    \«aX7  Va  X\vv^  v^vtvV   'TVv^  ^.V^mOq. «:j- 
^y Jay  and  clerical;  but  one  ou    povnXa  >«  ^^J^^^^J'^'T^;^ 
9  Churcli  is  held  to  teacki  «ie    mo^x^^xw^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^'"^^ 
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look  amidst  the  DisBcntcrs  to  discover  the  gentry ;  and  this,  with  the  educa- 
what  it  is  in  tlieir  system  of  i^overn-  tion  they  receive,  unfits  them  for 
ment  which  has  rendered  them  so     jnlxinfi;  with  Uie  poorer  members  of 

tlieir  flocks  as  spiritual  brethren,  and 
performing  the  toil  called  for  bv 
duty.  In  general  they  are  too  muca 
gentlemen  to  bestow  any  personal 
notice  on  the  bod^  of  those  who  are 
placed  under  their  care,  and  to  do 
any  thing  beyond  the  performance 
of  divine  service.  To  carry  this  to 
the  greatest  possible  height,  some  of 
the  bishops  decided  not  long  since 
to  refuse  ordination  to  all  who  had 
not  been  a  certain  time  at  the  uni- 
versity. Tlie  effect  of  this  most  im- 
politic regulation  must  be  to  make 
jortune  and  general  uniitness  the 
qualifications.  The  doctrine  is  most 
true,  that  it  is  highly  beneficial  to 
the  Church  for  her  trusts  to  be  filled 
in  a  certain  degree  by  members  of 
tlic  aristocracy;  but  while  we  ad- 
mit this,  wc  must  insist,  that  on  the 
same  grounds  it  is  highly  beneficial 
to  her  for  the  parochial  clergy  to  be 
taken  in  some  measure  from  the 
lowest  of  the  democracy ;  yet  here 
is  a  regulation  which  prohibits  both 
the  lower  and  the  middle  classed 
from  entering  her  priesthood.  While 
the  clereyman  drives  the  body  of  the 
people  from  him,  by  shunning  inter- 
course witli,  and  placing  himself 
above  them ;  the  dissenting  minister 
gains  them,  bv  seeking  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  treating  them  as  re- 
ligious friends. 

A  man  cannot  become  a  Protest- 
ant dissenting  minister  if  he  do  not 
possess  the  requisite  ability,  piety, 
and  sanctity  of  life;  in  consequence 
he  cannot  become  one  if  he  do  not 
possess  the  qualifications  for  gaining 
the  humbler  part  of  the  community. 
The  clergyman,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  obtains  his  ofiice,  often  haii 
not  the  necessary  ability,  piety,  and 
sanctity  of  life,  or  the  two  latter,  and 
therefore  he  is  totally  disqualified 
for  winning  the  confidence  and  at- 
tachment of  tlie  lower  and  middle 
orders;  he  cannot  go  amon^  them 
as  a  religious  friend  and  adviser. 

If  the  property  of  the  church  be 
distributed  in  a  better  manner,  we 
earnestly  trust  that  a  portion  of  It 
will  be  employed  in  forming  an  es- 
tablishment for  the  proper  education 


pros^)eroiis. 

It  IS  of  the  liighest  importance  to 
the  State,  as  well  as  to  nerself,  for 
the  Church  to  be  mighty  amidst  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  particu- 
larly in  large  places ;  and  it  is  amidst 
tlicse  classes  tnat  the  Dissenters  have 
been  the  most  omnipotent  against 
her;  they  have,  in  truth,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  deserted  her.  A  leading 
cause  of  tliis  is,  they  are,  in  a  fi^eat 
measure,  excluded  n-om  her  places 
of  worship;  the  latter,' in  large  towns, 
are  for  the  wealthy  only,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, they  are  infinitely  too  few  in 
number.  On  surveying  the  congre- 
gation of  one  of  tliem,  we  are  struck 
with  its  appearance  of  riches  and 
splendour ;  wo  see  almost  every  pew 
occupied  by  elegantly  dressed  peo- 
ple or  their  gaudy  menials;  more 
minute  inspection  enables  us  to  dis- 
cover a  few  of  the  poor  in  the  aisles 
and  some  obscure  comer,  but  tliese, 
instead  of  forming  in  the  congrega- 
tion, as  they  ought,  the  great  majo- 
rity, are  little  more  than  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  While  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  are  thus  literally 
prohibited  from  entering  the  church 
uy  high  pew  rents  and  the  want  of 
room,  they  arc  tempted  to  the  chapel 
by  low  rents  and  free  seats. 

The  large  revenues  possessed  by 
cathedrals  for  their  support,  arc  of- 
ten expended  very  uselessly  or  im- 
])roperiy.  If  the  Church  should  an- 
nually employ  a  portion  of  them,  in 
providing  new  places  of  worship 
principally  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  poorer  part  of  the  community^  she 
would  reap  from  it  vast  benefit ;  and 
no  earthly  reason  exists  why  she 
should  not  <lo  so.  This,  we  trust, 
will  not  be  overlooked,  if  any  better 
distribution  of  her  property  be  made. 

Another  leading  cause  is,  that  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  the  places  ofworship, 
are  calculated  for  tne  wealthy  only. 
The  dissenting  ministers,  Protestant 
and  (^tliol  ic,  rise  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree from  the  humbler  classes ;  and  in 
so  far  as  they  are  expressly  educated 
for  the  sacred  ofiice,  they  are  not 
tnn^ht  to  exnlt  themselves  above  the 
station  they  are  destined  for ;  to  tliis 
their  influence  witli  those  classes  is 
ls^f[e]y  owiDc:.  Tiie  ministers  of  t\\f> 
Church  are  tai^cn  chiefly  from  aoudftt 


Tkt  Property  odd  Gonmrnent  oflht  ChuttA  nf  EnijUirid.  IM»i». 
and  binds  lier  as  niiirb  nx  pin«iUI« 
from  ike  prodnclionof  piibtir  bra«6L 
Whilenolhinircsnbe  t>lraded  iaiu 
defence,  etatf  ifa)»n»  of  evorrikiwl 
dumand  its  terminstion.  In  de6mre 
of  that  eoiiull  principle  niiiuli  iiisrau 
on  keepiui;  the  palrona^  of  Mioi»- 
"  ihe  lovrext  point,  hera  i*  on 
jojirdbymen^rkli- 
vut  «ven  a  pretext  to  justify  it.  Tlie 
dispoHBl  of  dTii  patrvma^t;  iv  hi  ffe- 
nerat  pdaced  uodcr  flutticlrol  Olit-cltH; 
tlie  nbjocts  niu«t  in  malerial  poion 
be  Heleeted  on  ijualilitatiuu ;  bail  ro 
cloaioHtii'ttl  pau-oiia^  kuowH  noMirii 
checks,  and  it  is  always,  hbiv  in  tfa* 
dieting  the  spiritual  functiouarieH  of  exception,  di^poaed  of  in  a  oorriipi 
the  Church:  audthe  aelection  incuo-  manner.  We knownotwlicreaCTmlec 
fidod  to  such  men  jih  the  Uuke  of  error  could  be  found  l>nia  tbia — the 
Wellington,  LDrdL)-ndliurBt,and  Sir 


lle9ff«Ct«d  (urbbiehop  or  bishop,  to 

W  intrusted  H'iththcmeaosof  using 

Ibp   Church  as  an  eiieiuo  against 

IMiblicinBiitutioas;  yet  heDinat  po^ 

Msa  Hucb  meanft,  if  hp  possesa  tlic 

power  to  appoint  li(?r  clergy, 

'    We  will  put  the  King  out  of  sight, 

for  he  is  only  nominally  concerned  in 

Ibe  matter;  the  question  is  really  not     cnonnous  mass  enjoyed  by  m 

t»e  of  preri^tive,  but  of  mluislerisl         '  ~'       '"  '      "'" 

power  and  patronage-   The  MinlHtry 

U  in  renlity  the  bead  of  the  ('hurch. 

Looked  at  in  the  most  fai'ourable 

jlsht  possible,  the  coHe  Htaada  thus  : 

llio  lajty  and  clerpy 

ptrictly   excluded  from  all  share  it 


HobertPeel;  it  ie  OMiilided 
ncD,  not  in  their  character  of  mem' 
ben  of  tlie  Church,  but  in  that  of 
trading  politicians  in  the  fv( 


pF  the  terms  i  tihey  hold  it  only  be-     any  Ministry  tbnt  may 


^ii^  to  any  Minintry  iLo  }iuur<*i'«) 
make  the  clergy  Bupport  it  iviiliuiR 
reference  to  the  cfaarscter  «rit8«iit«- 
fiuree ;  yet  this  power,  under  tlie  ur» 
tystoni,  muHt  be  posscsaea  ifagr 


causethcyaresHch  politicians.  Could 
my  tbing  Im  conceived  mure  tbo- 
roiigbly  at  variance  wiili  every  prin- 
ciple of  Teason  and  right  ?  But  tliis 
la  now  muck  too  favourtdilc  n  view 
of  it.  Hence  for  nrard  tJie  Ministry 
will  generally  consiHt  partly  gf  dis- 
senters, and  often  of  men  anxious  to     _ ,_    

iojure  the  Church  for  tlie  benefit  of  tbatintoamightyengrneofevilwhtfA 
iho  dissenters.  Thus  the  selection  might  be  one  of  sood.  The  cieray 
is  confided  to  men  tvho  will  not  only     of  a  country  like  fiiis,  if  properl^  id- 


thc  Ministry  be  couipoaed  of  Hw  Wel- 
lington party,  the  miign,  orth*  ntttr 
nnrty,  wbicb,  uuder  thu  munnof  Li- 
berals,  is  assuming  distinct  nnd-fut- 
midahle  abapc  in  Uie  House  of  Viim- 
muns,it  must,  no  matter  vthtA  it  may 
do,  carry  the  clergy  with  iL  ■  Tfce  «r- 
is  tlie  greHter.becauseitOi 


sacrifice  the  wesi  of  the  Church 
Iheir  private  intere.vls,  but  also  en- 
dea  vour,oareligiousorpartygrounds, 
to  produce  ber  ruin! 

Can  a  single  reason  be  ut^d  why 
this  monstrous  state  of  things  sliould 
continue  ?  No.  7'o  be  defensible, 
Jt  ought  to  be  necessary,  eiUier  for 
restraining  tbe  ChurcJi  from  impro- 
per iiulitical  conduct,  or  for  CKtracM- 
Ing  from  her  the  requiail«  portion  of 
public  benefit.  Witli  regard  to  the 
nrst,  if  she  were  wholly  independent 
of  tbe  goremment,  she  would  be  its 
supporter  to  tlie  utmost  extent  call- 
ed for  by  public  good  j  the  danger  ii, 
that  she  would  he  sofarilier:  her  in- 
terests would  be  identified  witli  good 
principles  of  every  description.  But 
tier  absolute  independence  is  not  call- 
ed for;  and  it  would  be  perfectly  easy 
to  combine  effectual  restraint  on  tliifl 
point,  with  all  (he  freedom  she  needs 
•n  the  innna^oiiient  nf  her  affaire. 
"WJc/jiiifi'tJieMcoDd.her  boadaiteW 


pendent,  would  fomi<  su  invdo- 
able  guide  to  tJie  public  rahidiaad-B 
iwtent  safeguard  ^insl  mMromtiKt 
in  the  executti-e.     .\nuther  pig—tie 
error  we  have  iu  this — *  nstioiMl 
churcii  is  established,  and  ttieti  aite 
is  plac«d   under  rei:ulation«  whii^ 
cripple  her,  impel  the  population  to 
dissent  from  her,  restiict  her  from 
use,  and  make  her  a  source  of  ftbuMi 
Thoclergymustltepartynienorthev  i 
can^bino  patronage;  from  tliisitiow  J 
who  oiipose  tbom  iu  piriitha  mutt  1 
avoid  them  Bft  religious  teachers  ;  aid' 1 
thtia  the  Clitirch  isporvertcd  iut«  m  f 
instniment  of  dissent  and  irreligiolu  1 
Oqo  of  the  essentials  in  a  frtieittin 
try  U,  to  keep  the  poptdMtoni  ae  & 
lut  jiossible,  independent  of  uuliiicM 
parties,  and  under  the  gniaanrr«  fl 
proper  leaders;  but  hero  ina^ystMl  1 
for  denying  it  the  latter,  and  BtSack^  I 
iug  it,  aa  far  as  jivesible,  to  eucb  par- 1 
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forcing  it  into  their  spirit.  A  third 
essential  is,  to  keep  from  the  diflsea* 
ters  all  causes  of  aimffectiony  and  to 
■nke  religion  a  source  of  loyalty  and 
content;  but  here  is  a  law  for  ran- 
ging the  dissenters  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  government,  and  rendenng 
religion  the  parent  of  insubordina- 
tion and  disaffection. 

Whaterer  might  be  the  case  when 
the  body  of  the  population  was  at- 
tached to  the  Churcn,  her  party  sup- 
port at  present  we  fear  weakens,  ra- 
ther than  strengthens,  the  Ministry. 
B^sause  it  is  connected  with  her,  it 
must  be  opposed  by  the  mighty  mass 
of  dissenters  and  people  of  no  reli- 
gion. To  any  Ministry,  the  effects  of 
us  compulsory  connexion  with  her 
will  be  tne  same.  It  would  add  largelpr 
to  the  strength  of  the  government,  if 
it  could  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity at  largo  free  from  mere  party 
attachment  and  enmity  to  her.  To 
one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  state 
her  political  favour,  and  to  the  other 
her  political  hostility,  is  now  a  source 
of  infinite  odium  and  feebleness.  The 
Tories  are  hated  by  a  vast  part  of  the 
population,  because  they  are  looked 
on  as  her  party  allies ;  and  the  Whigs 
are  hated  by  another  vast  part,  be- 
cause they  are  regarded  as  her  party 
enemies.  Both  would  gain  greatly 
from  losing  the  character  they  tiius 
bear,  and  oeing  exempted  when  in 
office  from  the  jealousv  and  oppro- 
brium which  the  disposal  of  her  trusts 
must  bring  upon  them.  She  must  be 
rendered  independent  of,  and  impar- 
tml  between  tnem,  to  give  them  this 
gain. 

To  the  empire  it  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  consequence,  that  these 
parties  should  no  longer  be  under- 
stood to  fight  the  battles  of  one  reli- 
gious body  against  another;  and  that 
everything  should  be  removed  which 
Is  ciJculated  to  make  one  of  them  the 
regular  political  leader  and  confede- 
rate of  the  Catholics  against  tlie 
Church.  Every  thing  dear  to  it  im- 
periously calls  for  the  extinction  of 
the  causes,  through  which  the  Minis- 
try and  Opposition  involve  tiie  reli- 
gious bodies  In  Dolitical  contention ; 
and  also  for  the  disabling  of  both  from 
making  on  the  Church  farther  inroads. 
Her  independence  would  operate 
powerfully  to  restrain  them  from  in- 
jurious principle  and  conduct;  wViWe 
iter  BJaverjr  generates  in  tkem  tl^ 


worst  doctrines  and  aoto;  chd  makes 
her  a  mighty  engine  in  thehr  hands 
for  assailing  the  pubKe  weal. ' 

The  Church  has  nvtiiingto  expect 
from  a  continuance  of'lier  slavery 
but  certain  ruin.  No  Ministry  can 
now  possess  the  power,  if  it  have  the 
wish,  to  manage  her  interests  pro- 
perly; and  no  Ministry  will  exist  that 
will  have  the  wish  to  do  so.  She 
must  look  for  the  appointment  of 
deliberate  traitors  to  ner  trusts,  in 
addition  to  the  things  which  have 
operated  so  destructively  against  her. 
Because  her  clergy  are  degraded  into 
the  menials  of  the  Ministry,  she  is  in 
essentials  deprived  of  a  laity, — be- 
cause the  Ministry  is  despised,  she  is 
overwhelmed  with  unpopularity,-* 
because  she  is  a  political  tool,  she  is 
fought  against  as  a  religious  body  by 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Her  laymen 
are  neutral,  or  ranged  with  her  ene- 
mies in  the  schemes  which  are  ad- 
vocated for  despoiling  and  destroy* 
ing  her ;  and  her  clergy  can  do  no- 
thing in  her  favour,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, can  be  used  as  instruments  for 
inflicting  any  injary  on  her  that  Mi- 
nisters, hostile  to  her  from  necessity 
or  creed,  may  desire. 

Let  then  die  Church  of  England 
be  taken  from  the  political  arena; 
let  her  funds  no  longer  form  the 
treasury  of  political  corruption ;  and 
her  eiergr  and  laJty  be  used  no  far- 
tiier  as  the  politi^  means  of  her 
destruction.  Let  the  King  remain 
her  head;  but,  instead  of  being  the 
despot  he  is,  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  her  trusts,  make  him  her 
limited  sovereign.  Give  him  his  ne- 
gative— his  power  to  exclude  all  im- 
C roper  men  from  her  preferments ; 
ut  here  fix  the  limit  of  bis  authority. 
Having  taken  the  appointment  of 
the  functionaries  of  the  Church  from 
tiie  destructive  hands  which  now  hold 
It,  the  next  thing  is,  to  place  it  in  the 
most  fittinff  ones.  It  is  very  evident 
that  it  ought  to  be  strictly  confined 
to  such  members  of  the  Church,  cle- 
rical, or  lay,  or  both,  as  would  exer- 
cise the  momentous  trust  in  the  most 
righteous  manner  for  her  benefit  on- 
ly. We  do  not  wish  to  see  the  laity 
possess  any  large  share  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  clergy ;  and  perhaps  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  give  it  to  a 
committee  of  manai^^<ftw«5x^  ^«wwv^ 


808  Til  Troptrlg  and  Governmenf 
■hop  of  Canterbury  mitbt,  er  officio, 
he  the  perin»nent  head  of  tbia  com- 
iTiitt«! ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter to  chaiiQP  the  other  membera 
triennially.  The  number  of  iw  mem- 
bers ou^ht  to  be  loo  gres.1  for  bias, 
corruptioD,  and  iiitiniidHtioD ;  mid 
too  tmall  for  pEutT  divisionH  and 
■trife.  It  might  in'ererv  important 
vicani^f  place  two  or  three  names 
before  the  Kini;  for  his  rhoice  ;  but 
beyond  tbia,  his  power  of  selection, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that  of 
the  Ministry,  ought  not  to  extend. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  nee 
laymen  denied  all  share  in  the  choice 
irf  their  ministers.  Tbeir  ri^d  ex- 
eluaiou  from  nil  participation  in  ma- 
naging the  religious  interests  of  the 
Church  has  contributed  most  power- 
fully to  combine  iliem  with  her  ene- 
mies,  and  deprive  her  of  a  laity;  to 
admit  them  into  audi  inanaEement 
to  the  fartheHt  jioiiit  allowed  by  pru- 
dence, would  have  the  best  effects 


the  parishioners  select  the  afternoon 
lecturer,  are  tilled  to  overflow  in  the 
afternoon,  if  they  be  almost  deserted 
in  the  morning;  and  this  fact  is  suf- 
ficient to  establish  what  we  have 
asserted.  \Vhenever  a  living,  or  at 
least  one  in  a  populous  parish,  should 
become  vncani,  the  committee  might 
name  two  or  three  clereiymento  per- 
form the  duty  for  a  limited  time,  and 
then  leave  the  election  of  one  of  them 
to  the  church  Bociely,  of  which  we 
Imve  spoken. 

We  nave  said  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  see  an  eiiualiznEioii  of  income 
amidst  the  Clergy,  and  we  will  now 
stale  our  reasou'n.  We  dissent  solar 
from  the  vthh  which  ivas  not  long 
eince  expressed  in  Parliament  for 
rendering  the  bishops  incapable  of 
translation,  tlwt  we  are  anxious  to 
aee  the  principle  of  translation  much 
more  extensively  acted  on  than  it  is. 
To  take  from  the  bishops  the  hope 
of  farther  prefermenl,  is  to  destroy 
B  potent  stimulant  to  good,  for  the 
eakc  of  removing  a  temptation  to 
evil.  Thi^  fault  is  not  in  translation, 
but  in  the  power  that  now  governs 
il;  a  binJio,)  can  only  look  for  it  to 
triende,  mcrifice  of  duty.BTcopbmcy, 
^Mjai  of  trust,  or  Rny_  Uiing  rUhw 


oft^t  Cikimh  of  England,  [Wwt 

through  desert  alone,  and  it  will 
form  a  souice  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit. Having  placed  church  anpoinu 
nienta  in  proper  hands,  we  wish  some 
of  the  sees  to  conlmue  much  poorer 
than  others,  both  as  a  means  of  sti- 
mulatine  their  possessors  to  exer- 
tion, and  of  bringing  tliem  all  fre- 
(juentiy  under  new  inspection  and 
management. 

On  tlie  same  grounds  we  wish  fur 
considerable  inequality  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  yeai'ly  value  of  paiish 
livlngB.  At  present,  the  parish  cler- 
gyman is  destitute  of  all  incentivea 
to  proper  exertions;  if  be  be  a  sUr- 
ving  curate,  without  fortune  and 
friends,  he  can  scarcely  hope  that 
any  display  of  abUily  and  merit  will 
enable  nim  to  belter  his  condition ; 
if  he  possess  the  living,  he,  in  irene- 
rnl,  has  nothing  more  to  expect  from 
tlie  Church,  whatever  his  service* 
and  tjuallGcationsmaybe.  Thisstate 
of  thmgB  is  not  more  disgraceful  to 
the  Church  tiian  to  the  country.  If 
preferment  consist  primarily  in  rank 
of  office,  It  cannot,  under  the  best 
management,  benefit,  in  any  material 
degree,  the  great  body  of  tiie  Cler^i 
we  are,  therefore,  desirous  for  it  t») 
consist  likewise,  to  a  great  extent,  ii 
advance  of  income  only. 

To  turn  this  ineqtialily  of  revenue, 
in  both  sees  and  livings,  to  account^ 
let  every  clergyman,  nitliout  refer- 
ence to  birth  and  fortune,  have  one 
of  the  small  livings  only,  when  ho 
commences  his  clericid  life;  and  let 
all  be  assured  that  promotion  must 
depend  solely  on  ability  and  con- 
duct— not  on  eloquence  alone,  but 
also  on  visiting  tiie  sick,  relieving  the 
distressed,  preservinEand  increasing 
the  lav-members  of  the  Church,  Sic, 
&C.  When  a  bishop,  or  the  holder  of 
a  rich  living,  dies,  let  his  successor 
be  taken  from  the  oldest,  in  point  of 
service,  of  tiie  ministers  who  are 
the  most  wortiiy  to  succeed  him; 
and  fill  every  vacancy  on  the  same 

Srinciple.  Through  this  a  single 
eath  will  produce  a  consideTBDle 
Dumber  of  promotions,  and  every 
clergyman  will  have  the  reward  of 
exertion  sufficiently  williin  his  reacb. 
We  need  not  dilate  en  the  mighty 
effect  it  would  have  in  impToving  the 
clergy.    It  would  continually  change 
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The  feelings  which  make  us  ad* 
xious  to  see  the  clergy  exalted  and 
rewarded  according  to  desert,  lead 
us  to  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
degraded  and  punished  for  demerit 
If  one  of  them  make  himself  obnox- 
ious to  his  flock  and  banish  it  from 
the  churcli,  ought  he  to  be  suffered 
to  retain  his  trust  for  life  ?  No  one 
will  reply  in  the  affirmative.  If  the 
fault  he  not  with  him,  the  weal  of 
the  Church  requires  at  least  his  re- 
moval :  and  if  it  do,  he  ought,  accord- 
iDg  to  the  extent  of  his  misconduct, 
to  be  expelled  from  the  ministry,  or 
sent  to  one  of  the  smallest  livings. 
If  a  clergyman  be  licentious  and  pro- 
fli^te— l>e  a  eamester,  a  duellist,  &c, 
is  It  proper  tnat  he  should  retain  the 
sacred  office,  even  without  admoni- 
tion ?  The  committee  should  be  em- 
powered to  take  cognisance  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
visit  all  grave  cases  wiUi  expulsion. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  ou£;ht  to 
be  no  functionaries,  in  point  ofrank, 
between  the  bishop  and  the  parish 
clergyman,  but  we  assert  that  all 
such  ought  to  be  made  as  industrious 
and  useful  as  either.  Suppose  that 
a  bishop  had  even  two  assistants  given 
him,  selected,  in  a  large  degree,  on 
account  of  their  eloquence ;  and  that, 
while  one  of  the  three,  in  rotation, 
remained  at  home  to  discharge  his 
duties  there,  the  other  two  went, 
separately,  from  parish  to  parish, 
through  his  diocese,  to  remain  a  few 
days  m  each  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  in  it^  visiting  the  p^ 
rishioners,  examining  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  &c.,  it  would  yield  vast 
advantage,  particularly  in  giving  to 
the  Church  what  she  so  greatly  needs 
—a  real  Laity. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a 
parish  clerejrman  should  resien  his 
trust  when  he  is  incapacitated  oy  in- 
firmity or  age  for  performing  his  du- 
ties efficiently ;  and  in  conseouence, 
if  a  better  distribution  of  Churdi 
property  be  made,  it  ought  to  supply 
a  provision  for  him  on  his  retire- 
ment 

The  Church  at  present  has  no  ge- 
neral government ;  she  is,  in  essen- 
tials, without  a  head  and  without 
rulers.  Saving  imbecile  resistance 
to  the  attacks  of  her  enemies,  the 
Ministry  pays  no  regard  to  her  col- 
lective  fnterests,  and  the  Clergy 
pa/  aa  little.    Is  she  Binklng,  me 


may  sink— Is  the  ruined  by  negleef 
in  one  quarter  and  misconduct  in 
another,  she  may  be  ruined ;  there 
is  no  one  to  stretch  forth  the  arm  to 
raise  and  to  save,  bi  this  diocese  the 
bishop  is  destroying  her  by  indolence 
and  inattention,  in  that  he  is  doinff  it 
by  the  scandaJous  sacrifice  of  hia 
duty  to  vicious  politics;  but  he  Iv 
despotic  in  the  matter,  and  there  Is 
no  remedy.  In  one  parish  the  cler- 
gyman is  depriving  her  of  a  laity  b^ 
incapacity,  and  in  another  by  gross 
immorality  and  negligence ;  but  he 
has  no  master,  and  the  state  of  things 
cannot  be  changed.  Here  she  n 
nearl  y  banished  from  a  populous  town 
by  the  want  of  places  of  worship,  and 
there  she  Is  wellnigh  expelledTfrom 
a  county  by  impotent  curates  and  the 
lack  of  resident  clergymen ;  but  there 
is  no  one  to  take  cognisance  of  it  and 
apply  correctives.  As  a  whole,  she 
is  totally  destitute,  in  both  name  and 
reality,  of  a  government  to  watch 
over  and  promote  her  interests. 

This  must  necessarily  be  just  as 
destructive  to  her  as  it  would  be  to 
any  civil  body.  As  a  remedy,  many 
people  advise  the  restoring  of  the 
Convocation;  but  to  this  we  who 
write,  always  have  been,  and  still 
are,  decidedly  opposed;  we  have 
only  to  look  at  convocation-history, 
the  divided  state  of  the  Clergy,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  community,  to  be 
convinced  that  it  would  carry  the 
ruin  of  the  Church  to  completion. 
But  wlule  we  are  adverse  to  die 
forming  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Parli»* 
ment,  we  are  anxious  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  efficient  Church-govern- 
ment We  therefore  propose  that  the 
Committee  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken should  be  invested  with  suffi- 
cient powers  to  form  the  latter.  Let 
it  regularly  enquire  into  the  state  of 
every  diocese  and  parish  in  the 
country;  wherever  it  may  find  the 
Church  feeble  or  declining,  let  it  ex- 
amine the  causes,  and  build  churches, 
change  the  ministers,  or  apply  any 
other  proper  remedies.  Place  the 
conduct  of  Hie  prelates,  as  well  aa 
that  of  tiie  parochial  clergy,  under  its 
cognisance.  The  perfection  of  civil 
government  consists  in  subjecting  the 
conduct  of  all  functionaries,  witnout 
excepting  the  highest,  to  jealous  In- 
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bieliop. 

tn  nil  thiB,  «f  are  advocating  no- 
thlug  t?mt  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
uncerlaln  experimpnt.  Every  thing 
we  recomnieuil  l>as  been  abundantly 
tried  with  triumphant  bucccjis,  not 
only  amidst  the  disnenlera,  but  in 
every  department  of  civil  life;  xvo 
aHk  only  for  that  which  U  found  to 
be  esaential  in  every  body,  reliifious 
or  civil,  BBVO  the  Church  of  England. 
if  It  were  carried  into  effect,  it  would 
produce  no  sacrifice  of  property,  no 
disorder,  and  no  angry  feelings.  It 
would  give  the  utnioet  tatbfaction  to 
the  great  hoAj  of  the  laity.  We  will 
add,  we  are  advising  no  encroacli- 
mc^nta  on  the  dissenters;  we  wish 
cvnry  thing  to  Tip  done  in  tbe  spirit 
of  peace  loivaribt  tliL-m.  Thay  iiave 
benefited  tbe  morals  of  tho  middle 
and  lower  classcH  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  but  the  field  here  now  is  in- 
finitely too  wide  for  them  to  occupy, 
lu  large  places,  tho  muss  of  theso 
closnes,  particularly  of  the  lower 
ones,  are  Jltemlly  sheep  without  a 
aliepherd ;  they  are  excluded  alike 
from  the  church  and  the  rhapet ;  lliey 
have  neither  a  clergyman  nor  a  dis- 
senting mlnlscer  to  instnict  them; 
and  the  Chnrch  might  labour  anil dnt 
them  almost  without  a  rival.  She 
can  haTO  places  of  ivornbip,  and  cler- 
gymen, as  well  calculated  to  gain 
uiem  aa  those  of  the  dissenters.  If 
her  present  ministers  be  disciualified 
for  It  In  many  respects,  it  is  lier  hdi;- 
cial  duty  to  educate  a  certain  number 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing them  to  labour  amiitst  the  hum- 
bler part  of  society  In  Urge  places. 
She  has  abundant  menns  fur  surpass- 
ing the  disBRntcra  in  every  thing. 

fTeverlhelcss,  ivc  sec  little  to  en- 
cotirage  hope.  If  we  look  nt  the  Mi- 
nistry, it  is  suspected,  despised,  in- 
capable, and  powerless;  it  can  do 
iiutliing.  If  we  look  nt  the  Prelates, 
they  are  grovelling  at  tlic  feet  of  Mi- 
nisters; nothing  can  they  say  or  do 
which  might  give  offence  to  their  pa- 
trons and  mastera.  Yettlierearemen 
among  them,  who  ought  to  be  found 
combating;,  nith  nmiawllc  ardour 
and  independence,  for  the  cauae  of 
the  Church  and  the  Laity.  There  is 
a  Bhhop  ot  Drirhani,  wlio  lias  riseii 
from  the  /oircst  class  of  tbe  clergy, 
■Jid  who  WAS  cxalud  to  his  piettent 


e;[perleacv,  and  wo  migbt  aisk  itlin, 
whether  he  could  di«cbarge  bis  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Lis  deccaMHl  beiie- 
factor  In  a  better  way,  ilwti  bjr  en- 
deatoiiring  to  give  nn  oAicieal  der- 
gy,  and  prosperity,  to  ifio  Chiircli  ot 
England.  If  we  look  at  tb«  Uliigs, 
they  have  juslJy  covered  tltenwelvea 
with  the  jealousy  and  bostiUty  of  the 
Church;  tliey, moreover, caii refrard 
nolliing  but  theory  and  party  mte- 

In  our  despair,  may  we  turn  to  the 
King.  When  we  remembet.  that 
through  his  family  tbe  Cliurdi  of 
England  has  already  once  been  saved 
—Uiat  to  bcr  it  owes  a  debt  of  ifjai- 
culable  msgnilude — that  tlirlr  inte- 
rests  arc  inaepnrable— aod  tliat  (h* 
warmest  affection  has  liitliivto  sul>- 
sisted  between  them,  is  it  too  mucb 
to  hoj^e  tiiat  she  may  be  aaviMltliruuglt 
it  a  second  time  'i  In  tlie  exercise  of 
tliat  liberty  given  us  by  tliu  luustl- 
mablo  constitution  under  wlildi  we 
live,  we  will  say,  that  ihe  uii1ia|ip]r, 
occurrencea  of  tlie  last  taigu  (^\ii. 
her  peculiar  claims  on  tliti  [uesrut 
one ;  and  that  these  claJiuti  rvacJi  IiIh 
Majesty  personally.  The  lime  has 
fully  arrived  for  ascertaining  how  far 
tlic  monarchy  has  been  benefited  by 
the  wretched  policy  of  huDibling  her; 
and  whether,  if  she  fall,  it  can  ba 
preserved.  WTiat  we  have  r«cj>BVv 
mended  is  admirably  calciiktpil  bf.  I 
gracing  a  new  reign;  it  ought,  ao-  J 
cording  to  tho  constitution,  lu 
nat*:  from  the  crown,  and  it  v 
he  most  beneficial  in  every  reitpt 
for  it  to  do  so.  We  will  tliereTa 
venture  to  trust  tliat  his  Majesty  w^, 

Eroposc  a  commission  for  enquiriiie 
uiv  fartbe  govemmeotof  thcCiiurcir  . 
is  cajtable  of  improvement,  and  mi^  I 
nanimously  oTcr  to  tnaku  any  aur^  I 
render  on  liis  part  which  auch  inia,  J 
provement  may  call  for.  Ho  I'OwIfli  L 
not  confer  a  more  si^al  beuelil  on,  I 
his  people.  Let  him  not  bo  iak1c4 1 
touching  the  extent  of  tlie  sacriflc^Lj 
we  have  placed  before  him.  He  ^\ 
the  head  of  the  Navy ;  but  are  iUt.fl 
commissions  and  appointmenta  M^j 
the  disposal  of  tbe  Premier  and  Loe^^ 
Chancellor  ?  or  are  its  f^ewnii  inta 
rests  left  willioutguardiansV  No.  ^ 
\K)tir     •  -     -  -       - 
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ing  over  its  weal.  These  men  act  in 
his  name ;  but,  under  proper  restrio 
lions,  they  expend  nionev,  appoint 
to  trusts,  change  or  expel  function^ 
aries,  make  regulations,  &c.  at  their 
discretion ;  they  are  reaUy  the  heads 
of  the  Navy.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  other  depiartments  of  go- 
vernment. There  is  little  practical 
diflference,  and  none  that  militates 
against  the  just  rights  and  interests 
or  the  crown,  between  this  and  what 
we  have  recommended  touchinig  a 
committee  for  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  Cliurch.  Can  any  reason  be 
assigned  why  the  interests  of  the 
C^lnirch  cannot  be  managed  by  a 
board,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  Navy  are  V  No ;  not  even  on 
the  score  of  prerogative.  The  King 
would  really  lose  nothing  by  the 
change;  he  would  merely  transfer 
cortani  duties  from  one  body  of  ser- 
vants to  another,  and  the  loss  of  pa- 
tronage to  his  Ministers  would,  on 
the  whole,  be  a  gain  to  them. 

If  any  thing  be  attempted,  we  de- 
voutly trust  that  it  will  oe  kept  free 
from  the  spirit  of  party.  If  the  VVhiM 
intend  to  take  up  the  affairs  of  the 
( 'hurch,  we  appeal  to  such  men  as 
ICarl  Grey,  whether  she  has  not  al- 
ready suffered  sufficiently  from  be- 
ing dragged  into  the  filth  and  ini- 
quity of  party  strife;  and  whether 
tlipy  can  reap  any  benefit  from  mu- 
tilating^ her  fartlier,  and  heaping  on 
her  still  more  unpopularity.  We  ap- 
peal to  Mr  Brougham  with  less.con- 
iidence,  but  even  lie  cannot  be  in- 
accessible to  reason.  If  we  have  on 
various  occasions  spoken  of  him  with 
asperity,  his  public  conduct  has  been 
the  sole  cause.  He  has  fought  his 
battles  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of 
civilized  warfare  ;  because  ho  has 
been  unable  to  crush  his  opponents 
in  any  other  manner,  he  has  sought 
to  crush  the  State;  unable  to  reach 
office  through  the  carnage  of  foes, 
he  litis  laboured  to  do  it  through  the 
demolition  of  public  Institutions  and 
the  destruction  of  the  foundations  of 
society;  he  voluntarily  made  the 
Aristocracy  and  the  Church,  the  re- 
lations between  superior  and  infe- 
rior, and  the  property  and  bread  of 
the  community,  obstacles  in  his  way; 
and  then,  because  he  has  found  them 
so,  he  has  employed  his  artillery 
against  them,    A  man  who  acts  ui 


tliis  manner,  will  always,  we  trust, 
find  us  amidst  his  opponents.  But 
if  Mr  Brougham  will  shake  off  tliat 
detestable  spirit  of  pai'ty  which  hi- 
therto has  had  such  unexampled  in- 
fluence over  him ;  and  will,  now  tliat 
he  has  ample  opportunity  for  doing 
so,  seek  to  win  office  by  honestly 
employing  his  magnificent  powers 
for  the  eood  of  the  empire ;  even  our 
pen  shsul  not  be  tardy  in  rendering 
iiim  assistance.  To  the  Whigs  as  a 
whole  we  say.  Consult  the  prelates, 
prove  that  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
IS  your  real  object,  and  act  through- 
out in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  pa- 
triotism, or  meddle  no  more  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Church.  Her  farther 
weakness  will  operate  as  fatally 
against  you  as  against  your  oppo- 
nents ;  and  your  renewed  attacks  on 
her  will  at  once  throw  you  back  in- 
to the  insignificance  and  scorn  from 
which  you  are  emerging. 

But  perhaps  tlie. perversion  of  all 
attempts  to  save  the  Church,  by  ne- 
cessary reform,  into  matter  of  party 
strife,  is  the  most  to  be  feared  from 
that  party  which  professes  to  consist 
of  her  exclusive  coampions.  We  can- 
not forget  that  thisf)arty,  inlateprears, 
has  done  her  infinitely  more  mjury 
than  the  worst  of  her  open  enemies ; 
on  every  occasion  when  she  has  real- 
ly needed  support,  it  has  deprived 
her  of  it,  by  dividing  her  friends 
against  each  other.  It  fought  against 
her  extension  in  Ireland,  by  means  of 
Bible,  School,  and  Reformation  So- 
cieties; it  opposed  the  Brunswirk 
( 'lubs ;  it  apolo|]^ised  for  the  apostacy 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
R.  Peel ;  it  regularly  exasperates  tlie 
Dissenters  to  the  utmost  uy  wretch- 
ed scurrility;  and  it  as  regularly  fo- 
ments the  unhappy  division  which 
rages  in  the  Church,  by  casting  the 
same  scurrility  on  what  it  calls  the 
evangelical  part  of  her  members. 
On  every  emergency  tliis  part^  is 
found  on  the  sicle  of  her  most  bitter 
foes,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
it  uses  more  certain  and  destructive 
weapons — that  it  makes  the  Church 
herself  their  ally.  If  it,  as  is  but  too 
certain,  make  such  attempts  as  we 
have  named,  a  reason  for  blowing 
the  tnimpet  of  discord,  we  trust  the 
remembrance  of  the  deadly  mischief 
It  has  so  often  produced^  will  cshuhi^ 


fit  th$J}$HWik^    dt^A  fD^ 
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TBK  DEMONIAC  :  A  POBK  IN  SEYSN  OHAPVBRS. 

by  thomas  aird. 
Chaptsr  L 

MIBIAM*S  INTERTIlEfW  WITH  CfiRIST. 

« 

I. 

In  the  green  month  of  Zif,  afar,  beneath  a  palm-tree  sate, 

.In  the  wide  plain  of  Jericho,  a  mother  desolate. 

Her  lips  were  cover'd  with  her  robe,  and  on  her  head  she  cast 

The  dust  of  earth.    And  over  her  the  hours  unheeded  paas'd. 

Forth  from  the  neighbouring  trees  came  Christ,  and  stood  at  Miriam's  feet; 

His  face  with  peace  and  ardour  blenl^  unutterably  sweet 

I  lit 
She  raised  her  head,  she  saw  him,  Iqielt,  clasp'd  his  knees  fervently :— 
"  Help  me,  great  Man  of  Nazareth  I  give  back  my  son  to  me  I 
Take  pity  on  a  mother's  loins,  broken  with  weary  pain ! 
Over  the  cloudy  hills  I  go — I  seek  him  still  in  vam  I 
Hope's  but  the  liar  and  the  lie :  sleep  flees  from  me :  for  food. 
Thy  handmaid  oft  is  fain  to  pick  harsh  berries  from  the  wood : 

nit 
^  My  heart  breaks :  Tell  me,  where  is  he  ?'* — '^  Daughter  of  Judah,  how 
Should  I  thy  son  know  ?" — *'  I  have  seen  thy  might — a  prophet  Uiou ! 
And  I  have  heard  thee  speak  great  things,  like  arrows  dipp  d  in  gall. 
Shot  from  a  bow,  against  the  proud ;  have  seen  before  them  fall 
The  brows  of  haughty  men :  But  aye,  like  honey-drops,  distil 
Thy  words,  the  spurits  of  the  grieved  with  healing  balm  to  filL 

IV. 

^  Tell  me,  where  is  my  Herman  wild  ?  At  first,  I  staid  at  home, 

Till  it  was  cruel  so  to  rest,  whilst  he  was  forced  to  roam. 

At  mom  I  look*d  for  him,  from  noon  on  to  the  twilight  dim ; 

And  when  in  the  uncertain  light  the  evening  shadows  swim, 

I  shaped  him  thence :  He  came  not — God  from  love  has  cast  him  forth  ; 

But  he  18  dear  to  me,  and  I  will  hunt  him  o'er  the  earUi. 

''  Hear  me,  thou  Man  of  Naza^e&j^  1  then  thy  handmaid  bless  I 
Pride  dares  not  in  thy  presence  live^Nllietale  of  my  distress 
I  hide  not  from  thee.    God  had  given,  togMkoywidowhood, 
Two  children  fair  exceedingly,  but  not  more  fairtIt»V{r'''* 
Peace  to  my  Judith  in  the  grave !  She  died  in  her  younj, 
God  took  her  to  himself:  and  I  blees'd  the  Almighty's  waysr 

VI. 

"  And  Herman  yet  was  left  to  me,  my  hope  I  my  more  than  joy ! 
Bright  as  a  mother's  restless  heart  would  fashion  forth  her  boy ! 
With  power,  like  an  anointed  child's,  with  glory  his  brow  was  clad  ; 
His  cheek  with  virgin  health :  How  bloom'd  the  beauty  of  his  head'l 
His  voung  eye  was  as  when  the  sun  shines  in  an  eagle's  eye ; 
A  life  within  a  life  was  there,  bumish'd,  and  bold,  and  shy.J 

VII. 

^  And  scarce  the  silky  blossom  of  his  yellow  beard  was  seen, 
WAeB  be  the  ancient  forests  traced  with  slings  and  arrows  keen : 
Heroic  dariDg  from  each  limb  breatYiedi  aauv«'oo&>AT\vt  V9\iv^% 
^'eet,  o'er  the  hiUa  so  high  and  biilgU)K«  cteaMtkift  &^^^\&:ndA. 


Then  with  the  men  of  Naplhali,  a  Uon-kiniM  ho\&i 

He  to88*d  lufl  golden  bead  afor  on  tkeir  enowy  mmisatabm  coldt 

TUt. 

**  His  boyhood  with  just  ioys  enburged,  no  guilt  had  spoilt,  no  fear ; 
Nor  painted  women  lured  his  yout^r-hence  was  his  spirit  clear. 
And  I  had  taught  him  the  great  acta  of  old  embattled  kings, 
Champions,  and  sainted  sages,  priefta,  judges,  all  midity  thinn. 
Till,  from  deep  thought,  his  eye  was  like  a  prophet's  Durden'a  eye : 
And  he  was  now  a  man  Indeed,  boUt  for  a  purpose  high* 

u. 
**  God  of  my  fathers !  if  my  hopes  in  him  presumptuous  were. 
From  him  to  me  the  puni^ment,  temper'a  with  love,  transfer  I 
Help  us,  thou  Man  or  God  I  Perhaps  by  hopeless  passions  bound 
And  render*d  weak,  the  mastery  a  demon  o  er  him  found : 
Reason  and  duty  all,  aU  life,  his  beiag  all  became 
Subservience  to  the  wild  stnnge  law  thai  OTerbeara  his  frame. 

X. 

"  Dark  as  the  blue  piled  thunderl<^  then  grew  his  forehead  hieh ; 

And  gleam'd  like  their  vein'd  lightnings,  rash  and  passionate,  hu  eye ; 

For  he  was  sorely  vex'd  and  fierce.    Anon,  in  gentle  fits. 

Like  idle  hermit  looking  at  the  clouds,  all  day  he  sits. 

At  length  he  fled  far  from  my  care;  iie  felt  his  life  disgraced : 

Pride  took  him  to  the  wildemesa— ahame  keeps  liim  in  the  waste. 


•1 


XL 

"  Strong  as  the  eagle's  wings  of  quest*  on  aimless  errands  runs 

The  beauteous  savage  of  my  love;  but  still  his  mother  shuns. 

Along  the  dizzy  hilfi  that  reel  up  In  Uie  cloudy  rack, 

0*er  tumbling  chasms,  by  desert  wells,  he  speeds  his  boundless  track; 

And  in  the  dead  hours  of  the  nieht,  when  happier  children  lie 

In  slumber  seal'd,  he  journeys  &  the  flowing  rivers  by. 

XII. 

**  And  oft  he  haunts  the  sepulchres,  where  the  thin  shoals  of  ghosts 
Flit  shivering  from  Death's  chillfaig  dews :  to  their  unbodied  hosts. 
That  churm  through  night  their  feeble  plaint,  he  yells :  At  the  red  mom 
Meeta  the  great  armies  of  the  winds,  high  o'er  the  mountains  borne. 
Leaping  against  their  viewless  rage,  tossing  his  arms  on  high. 
And  hanging  balanced  o'er  sheer  steeps  a^dnst  the  morning  sky. 

XIII. 

«  His  food  from  boner  of  the  rocka  and  old  deft  trees  b  drawn. 
From  wild-fowl  caugnt  In  weedy  pods  by  the  raw  light  of  dawn, 
From  berries,  all  spontaneous  fnins.    In  winter.  In  wb  caves 
Of  hills  he  sleeps :  tiie  summer  tree  above  his  slumber  waves : 
Nature's  wild  commoner,  my  child!  Gn  the  blear  autumn  eves. 
When  small  birds  shriek  adown  the  wind,  he  lies  among  the  leaves. 

xnr. 
**  By  day  the  sun,  the  frost  bv  niglit*  weariness,  want,  and  pain, 
Sorely  his  young  eyes  must  have  spoilt ;  and  dried  his  wasted  brdn. 
Gone  are  his  youth's  fine  hopes:  Juid  mine,  what  are  thev?  My  poor  chlUy 
Sweet  Patience  for  thv  minister,  go  with  thee  to  the  wild! 
What  shalt  thou  do  when  sickness  comes  ?  How  much  it  grieveth  me. 
That  from  thy  mother's  love  thou  diouldst,  as  from  an  enemy,  flee ! 

<*  For  him  these  chastened  boMa  «l  vAm^tiKf ^  t^otA'dMb  V«Mse%'d^')id^ 
rve  crept  to  readi  liim  it  he  MM  «i^tte\M^  vs^  *^a»  wai.\ 


gl4  The  Jitmoitiac.     (Aap.  I. 

Wli en  summer  liati  enlai^t)  ihe  frar  upon  tlM  jilea 


t  long  houTH  nfar  I>psm1«  Ibelr  K|>ant;l«d  fmtmtti 
But  the  coy  HifliioinR  of  bis  eye  tlec p«  not :  My  art  is  vain ; 
Swift  hs  a  roe-buck  lie  is  guue ;  lutii  I  muKt  weep  again. 


The  Ex^iiation-feasi  I've  kept.     I've  pniy'd  by  many  *  tomb 
Of  prophets,  feniil  men  of  old,  that  God  would  change  hia  dw 
All's  vain  I  No,  no,  it  sliall  nut  lie ;  fur  I  will  Iraek  tlie  earth, 
lleach — hold  him  with  strong  bauds  of  love — aud  drive  tlie  <lei 


A  cry  run^  in  the  distant  woods :  And  Hiriam  roie  and  ran ; 

But  turii'd,  enme  baek,  knelt,  kiKi«'d  the  robe  of  that  mild  hulf  Uae,'' 

For  anxious  hope  i»  dutiful.    With  beatioi;  heart  B^iu 

She  tum'd  away,  ere  Jesua  apake,  and  sought  the  woody  ptain : 

And  through  tJie  rustling  alleys,  liirough  the  wild  glades,  one  bf  ooe 

She  tvander'd  half  the  summer  day,  but  could  not  see  her  hoo, 

Chaptbb  11. 
Miriam's  interview  with  iieh  son,  herkan  tub  dsmoniac. 

On  Jordan's  banks,  beneath  a  tree,  then  Mirinm  luito  and  wept. 
She  heard  a  groan  :  A  man  from  out  the  slirubB  before  her  erppi : 
And,  like  the  Serpent  damn'd  of  God— a§  if  to  crtish  thi>  wnrm 
Of  hunger  that  within  him  piaw'd,  and  ground  his  writhing 
He  trnil'd  bin  belly  in  the  dust :  his  eye,  that  keenly  burn'd 
Wi til' famine's  purging  fire,  to  her — his  mollier — waa  upturn'd. 


"  Bread  !  bread!  Oh  bread!"  feebly  he  cried.    Her  little  store  abc  took, 
Stflop'd,  gave  It  to  his  trembling  clutch  j  brought  water  from  the  bn»ok 
In  hollow  leaves;  stood,  gazed  on  him  with  patience  strange;  tb»u    ' 
Sata,  gently  drew  his  yellow  head,  and  laid  it  on  her  knee  i 
With  kiss  long  as  an  exile's  kiss,  she  clung  unto  him  ^ere  ; 
Bedew'd  his  cheek  with  aileut  tears,  and  wi]>ed  them  witii  her  hair. 


He  slept,  like  an  o'erwearied  babe.    Sbe  held  her  sobbing  breast, 
To  stir  him  not ;  and  hid  his  eyes,  tlitit  ha  might  longer  rest; 
Arranged  hin  far-descending  locko,  dishonour  d  with  tlie  dusL 
And  long  and  calmly  did  he  sleep  lienetitli  her  sucred  trust 
At  lengtli  he  started  with  a  i^oaii,  he  knelt  upon  his  knee : — 
"  Thou  mother !  why  hast  thou  not  sought  Jesus  the  Ghriat  for  ma  J 


"  Ha !  this  in  hai-sh  :  O !  pardon  me  I  I  kjiow  thy  love,  well  tried. 
Has  me  by  the  tall  Forests  sought,  and  by  tlie  iiaatures  wide. 
Rocks,  and  dim  sepulchres :  (lear  one  I   O  [  tlunk  me  not  unkind  i 
Tlie  liend  htm  kept  me  from  you  so,  wild  as  the  wintry  wind  : 
He  takes  me  far,  he  brings  me  near :  athwart  your  path  I  fleet ; 
But  never  in  the  green  or  dry  vvildcmess  you  must  meet. 

"  Blest  nre  the  denil  I  \\\mt  though  tlieir  fare  no  more  beliolds  llie  bi 
ThoW'h  mi'd  H'illi  barren  tishes  be  the  breast  of  t-arU  Invnd  ano. 

With  aiwty  moWa  confused  and  linU  (i«  jevteX  i 

Yet  are  tbey  Bone, znd  BiDUieaV'._V«nLV^$K 


I 
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Whilst  I— would  I  wer«cdcad«  nait^farou^  with  blue  plagues^  eack  sore  ill. 
And  not  a  WMlched  raMd  fillVl  with  an  infernal  will  f  , 

**  I  am  thy  quarry  of  the  wild !  my  faithful  huntreaa  thou! 

And  thinkst  thou  not  thy  toils  for  me  my  spirit  down  must  bow  ? 

The  fiend  will  coipe  a^n;  leave  i^e  ere  I  leave  thee :    Awav  I         • 

Spend  not  thy  sweet  lunbs ;  bo  shall  I  lees  truly  be  thy  prey.  — - 

"  Speak  not  to  me  i  I  will  not  go :  thinkst  thou  thy  youth's  first  prime 

Was  half  ao  dear  to  nie  as  thou,  now  old  before  thy  time  ? 

§ 

vn. 
*'  But  come  with  me :  fear  not;  'tis  past:  we'll  hear  soft  waters  flow; 
The  stock-dove  in  the  twilight  wooas  shall  soothe  us  as  we  go. 
Which  aye  so  well  thou  lovedst  to  hear;  the  stars,  that  softly  bum 
O'er  the  green  pasture-hills,  shall  light  our  homeward  glad  return ; 
And  then  the  holy  moon  will  rise,  and  lead  us  all  the  way. 
And  the  very  God  of  peace  and  love  will  guard  our  home  for  aye !" 

TIU. 

'*  Ha !  this  is  Tain :  why  art  thou  here  ?  haste,  there  is  but  one  hope : 

The  Man  of  Nazareth  idone  can  with  the  demon  cope : 

Man  ?  Nay—the  Son  of  God ;  for  oft  have  1,  in  midnight  hours. 

Heard  in  Engaddi's  howling  caves  whisperings  of  the  Dark  Powers 

Speak  of  Messiah,  and  declare  Jesus  the  same  to  be : 

And,  from  some  great  event  at  hand,  this  pause  is  given  to  me." 


IX. 

"  To-day — 0 1  had  I  him  constrain'd  I  With  my  own  thoughts  oppress'd. 

Even  I  can  tee  him  more  than  man :  From  house  to  house  distress'd 

He  breathes  his  noiseless  peace :  by  shores  of  lakes,  on  the  dim  hills. 

He  teaches  men :  the  laaar-house  his  beaming  presence  stills : 

A  new  spirit  whispers  through  the  woods  of  him  to  me  at  eve : 

All  nature  seems  with  conscious  hopes  of  some  great  change  to  heave.' 


» 


X. 

"  Lord  God!  the  fiend!  hark!"  Herman  cried.  "  He  left  me  here  at  noon. 

Hungry  and  sick  among  the  brakes;  and  comes  he  then  so  soon  ?" 

Up  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  came  a  dull  booming  sound : 

The  leaves  shook  on  the  trees :  thin  winds  went  wailing  all  around. 

Then  laughter  shook  the  sullen  air.    To  reach  his  mother's  hand, 

The  young  man  grasp'd,  but  back  was  thrown  convulsed  upon  the  sand. 

XI. 

No  time  was  there  for  Miriam's  love.    He  rose ;  a  smothered  eleam 

Was  on  his  brow ;  with  fierce  motes  roU'd  his  eye's  distemperd  beam. 

He  smiled — 'twas  as  Uie  lightnine  of  a  hope  about  to  die 

The  last  time  from  the  furrow'd  brows  of  Hell's  etemitjr. 

Like  sun-warm'd  snakes,  rose  on  his  head  a  storm  of  eolden  hair. 

Tangled:  And  thus  on  Miriam  fell  hot  breathings  of  despair:— 

XII. 

'*  Perish  the  breasts  that  gave  me  milk!  yea,  in  thy  mouldering  heart, 
Good  thrifty  roots  I'll  pliSit,  to  stay,  next  time,  my  hunger's  smart : 
Red-vein'd  derived  apples  I  shall  eat  with  savage  haste. 
And  see  thy  life-blood  blushing  Uurough,  and  glory  in  the  taste !"— - 
"  Peace  I"  Miriam  cried ;  <*  thou  bitter  fiend  !^tis  thou,  and  not  my  son. 
That  speaks.  Demon  accursed  I  I  know,  I  scorn  thee,  thou  dark  One  I 

XIII. 

"  Glory  bevond  thy  power,  dark  One  I  H\in  Vu  ^Sd^j^  vo^i^  ^  ^'^1^'"^ 
Mjr  BOB  redeem'd  from  thee— to  Hiwiea  mj  i^aawf  %OsA^w^t^6»fe\ 
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Whilst  ihon^lial  outcast  from  that  God !— forth  ehalt  be  driven  to  dwell 
With  horned  flames  and  Blasphemy,  in  the  red  range  of  Hell : 
There  prey  the  old  Cares ;  the  Furies  there  whirl  weir  salt  whips  for  aye. 
And  faces  faded  in  the  fire  look  upward  with  dismay. 

xnr. 
^  And  sighs  are  there,  and  doleful  crieflj,  and  tongues  with  anguish  dumb  i 
And  through  that  fflarlng  fierce  abyss  or  years,  no  hope  can  come. — 
Fiend !  leave  my  dild— God's  child !— A  vaunt !  down  to  thy  chambers  blue 
Of  sulphur  go !  the  palaces  of  Sodom  yawn  for  you." — 
^  Amen,  Amen,  Amen  !*'  the  fiend  with  yelling  laughter  cried ; 
And  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  her  Herman  left  ner  side. 

XV. 

*  Stay  I'*  she  exclaim*d ;  ^  hear  me,  my  son ;  I  spake  not  thus  to  you  !** 
Swift  o*er  the  desert  shore  he  ran  i  she  hasted  to  pursue : 
Crushing  the  salt-surf  samphire  weeds,  and  many  a  crusted  cake 
Of  salt,  stumbling  o'er  pits,  she  went:  she  saw  Gomorrah^s  lake: 
She  saw  her  son  plunge  in  the  waves;  but  fast-descending  ni^ht. 
Mingled  with  storms,  fell  on  ihe  deep^  and  hid  him  from  her  sight. 

XYI. 

And  she  br  the  dark  waters  of  great  confusion  stood  i 
Call'd  on  ner  son,  pray'd  to  her  God,  to  save  him  from  the  flood. 
She  beat  her  breast,  she  cursed  her  tongue  which  to  the  demon  gave 
Suggestion  thus  to  drown  her  boy.    She  met  the  lashing  wave ; 
And,  bending  forward,  listen'd  in  each  pause  of  the  storm's  sweep. 
And  thought  she  heard  her  Herman  cry  for  help  from  out  the  deep. 

XYII. 

Then  howled  the  wind  its  wildest  staves :  she  tum'd,  intensely  gazed. 
And  seem'd  to  see  his  arms  above  the  flashing  waters  raised. 
She  felt  at  length  that  she  was  mock'd :  Along  the  barren  shore 
Far  did  she  wander,  and  sate  down  when  she  could  go  no  more. 
The  storm  was  now  o'erblown ;  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  lulled  sea. 
She  look'd  behind  her— murky  crags  rose  beetling  awfully. 

XVIII. 

Strange  heads  came  stretching  from  the  clefts  of  people  shelter'd  there,** 

Wild  tenants  of  the  rock,  waked  bv  the  cries  of  her  despair. 

Or  by  the  tempest  roused:  With  threats,  they  bade  her  tiience  be  gone. 

Nor  vex  their  drowsy  caves  of  night  wltn  her  untimely  moan. 

**  What  creature  of  the  shore  art  thou  ?"  they  cried,  "  Thee  hence  betake ! 

A  woman  ?  And  hast  dared  to  meet  the  storm-blast  of  the  Lake  ? 

XIX. 

"  To  hear  the  smother'd  voices  rack  the  Sodomitish  sea, 

Of  Spirits  pent  in  the  whelm'd  rooms  ?  Whence  may  thy  sorrows  be  ? 

Seek  St  thou  the  apples  fair  and  false  ?"  Thence,  back  did  Miriam  run. 

Less  from  her  dread  of  violence,  than  haste  to  seek  her  son. 

She  sought  till  dawn ;  but  found  him  not:  Homeward  she  turn'd  her  then ; 

And  as  she  went,  sobbing,  she  cried,  ^  God  help  the  poor  drown'd  men  I" 

Chaptbk  hi. 

miriam  follows  herman  to  the  sepulchres. 


Deep  in  the  hollow  niglit,  a  voice  \»'NL\T\wxO%^\M£\iwi^^ 
Seem'd  thus  to  say,  "  ^leep'sl  thou,  wYiftii \  c»xl  \^^^i^  w^x^  mofOfiwvt  ^<s»&\' 
^e  started— listen'd— all  was  stAW;— "  "I\%W\.  «w  (i\%»Kv^^^^\\\^^^\ 
nbe^eiia^gardl  fancies  vex  me  ao,  daw  p\^i\«ftxa».^^m'?i^^i?^\ 
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Yet,  yet  in  that  dark  hour  of  storms^  from  out  the  watery  wast^. 
Unseen  by  me,  he  might  have  come.**    She  rose  with  trembling  haste ; 

ii. 
Quickly  attired,  she  looked  abroad:  The  clouds  away  were  gone; 
Blue  ether,  as  iJF  newly  washM,  witfi  dewy  eleams  far  shone ; 
The  stars  were  very  lustrous ;  and  in  the  abvss  of  night 
The  moon  was  set,  severely  pore,  a  well  of  living  light 
Deep  peace  lay  in  the  shaaowy  vales :  the  solemn  woods  were  still : 
And  nought  was  heard,  save  oh  the  bark  of  wild  fox  on  the  hill. 

III. 
Again  upon  her  bed  she  lay,  sleep  hovei^d  o^er  her  eyes ; 
Apiin  unto  her  lattice  came  that  voice,  and  calVd  her  twice. 
*'  Tis  but  the  tempter-fiend  I*'  she  cxied :  She  wept;  call'd  on  her  God; 
Yet  still  from  hope  and  changeless  love  again  she  look*d  abroad; 
She  heard  a  cry— she  knew  wat  voice !  vnth  beating  heart  she  ran. 
And  follow'd  through  the  glimmering  trees  the  figure  of  a  man. 

IT. 

His  form  was  hid :  *•  Heaven  help,"  she  cried,  "  a  mother's  weary  side ! 

No  farther  can  I  go  !**  A^n  his  shadow  she  espied; 

And  fast  forgot  her  weariness ;  half  wish'd  to  have  the  speed 

Of  demons  too,  to  overtake — it  is  her  son  indeed ! 

But  now  she  came  unto  the  place  of  the  white  sepulchres ; 

And  paused— shall  she  pursue  him  there  ?  Deep  fear  her  bosom  stirs. 

For  deepening  clouds  came  o'er  the  moon :  darkness  fell  all  around ; 
A  shudaerinff  wind  grieved  in  the  trees,  skirting  the  chamel  ground. 
Then  birds  obscene  clamour'd :  and  yells  as  from  lean  hounos  of  blood, 
Mix'd  wiUi  careering  laughter  rose :  choked  shrieks  as  from  the  flood; 
And  gallowing  cries,  like  grappled,  fiends'  clinch'd  with  the  last  despair. 
And  hurried  Uurough  Heirs  mre-wrought  gates,  thickcn'd  the  midnight  {dr« 

TI. 

And  Miriam  saw  white  wispy  fires  dance,  warp'd  with  vapours  close, 

Like  exhalations  kindled  from  the  rotten  churchyard  ctoss. 

She  feaPd  the  vex'd  fiend,  fear*d  the  ghosts  of  milky  babes  to  brave. 

And  fretted  age  that  cannot  rest  wiUim  the  wormy  grave. 

Yet  there  she  heard  oft  Herman's  voice :  and  morning  soon  shall  rise : 

Beneath  a  tree  she  sate  to  watch ;  but  sleep  o'ertook  her  eyes. 

Chapter  IV. 

HERMANNS  SICKNESS. 
I. 

'TwAs  now  the  time,  when  steppinff  down  from  her  ethereal  bowers. 
The  touch  of  Spring's  dew-sandall'd  feet  kindles  the  earth  with  flowers. 
Fair  rose  the  mom  on  Judah's  hills.    And  Miriam  waked :  a  band 
Of  earnest  men  drew  nigh ;  there  Christ  led  Herman  by  the  hand. 
^  Woman,  thy  son's  restored  to  thee,"  the  blessed  Jesus  said ; 
And  with  a  shriek  of  joy  she  clasp'^  she  kiss'd,  her  Herman's  head  I 

u. 

And  he,  too,  wept,  like  one  in  whom  pride  is  o'ermaster'd  last. 
Meanwhile,  with  modestv  divine,  Jeaus  awar  had  pass'd. 
Then  Miriam  took  her  Herman's  hapd,  and  led  him  to  her  home. 
Quiet  days  pass'd :  he  lived  like  one  by  «oine  ^\x«si%<fe\^^gBX^«^^«^^^- 
Day  wtta  to  him  as  night's  ghost :  utth  axi«tet«  ^T«iivVs 

He  bow'i  bi»  doom'd  b««d,  and  ijtepwe^\toM»\l  ^joi^l  v>  ^^ 
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• .  . 

III. 
His  spirit  pined,  his  days  declined.    His  mother  watch'd  the  while 
With  silent  grief,  as  if  herself  and  him  she  could  beguile  : 
From  morn  to  night  watch'd:  if  he  sighed,  she  rose  at  midnight  oft, 
Stoop'd  o'er  his  head,  and  touch*d  his  cheek  with  hers  so  kind  and  soft: 
And  brought  him  food,  true  as  the  bird,  that  plies  its  little  quest 
Around  the  hedges  all  day  long,  to  still  its  yearning  nest 

Chapter  V. 

Herman's  blessing. 

I. 
'TwAS  now  the  golden  autumn-tide.    Herman  lay  on  his  bed : 
Through  a  small  lattice  on  his  face  the  yellow  light  was  shed  :— 
**  Is  it  the  matin  hour,  mother  ?" — for  she  was  near  at  hand. 
'*  No,  my  dear  boy;  the  setting  sun  shines  sweetly  o'er  our  land  : 
With  songs  unto  tiie  fountains  go  the  maids  in  a  long  train ; 
Why  loiterest  thou,  dear  idle  one  ?  Up,  list  to  them  again. 

II. 
''  Loved  wert  thou  by  them  all. — I  see  th'  illumined  hills  of  oak ; 
Valleys,  where  bow  tiie  cumber'd  trees  'neath  autumn's  mellow  yoke; 
The  fflitt'ring  streams ;  the  upstay'd  heavens  of  glory  o'er  our  head. 
The  oarley-harvest  days  are  come, — I  see  the  reapers  spread. 
Be  up,  my  boy !  be  up,  fair  boy  I  and  make  thy  mother  fflad : 
Sure  nealth  is  dawning  on  thy  face  f  and  we  shall  ne'er  be  sad." 

III. 
He  raised  his  head  with  fearful  haste ;  but  drooping  nature  fail'd  : 
Feebly  he  groan'd.    Yet,  yet  with  might  his  filial  heart  prevail'd ; 
Again  he  rose  ;  he  took  her  hand  ; — ^*^£temal  God  above. 
Keep  tills  tried  mother  when  I  die,  and  recompense  her  love  I 
Her  very  love  has  almost  been  my  cursing  minister. 
So  solemn  has  it  made  my  life,  so  full  of  cares  for  her. 

IV. 

"  Keen  as  the  wild  wolfs  following  o'er  the  glazed  wintry  waste. 
Biting  the  blast,  whetting  his  fangs,  upon  the  prey  to  haste. 
She  hunted  my  distemper'd  life — her  nieart  could  ne'er  stand  still  !«— 
Even  where  the  sun  unseals  the  snows,  high  on  the  perilous  hill. 
Of  whom  but  thee  ?  of  none  but  thee,  thou  mother,  dearest,  best  I 
Speak  I :  Beneath  thy  weight  of  love  my  spirit  lies  oppress'd. 

v. 
''  I  die  from  thee :  I  soon  must  go :  my  days  are  a  swift  stream : 
Thy  fond  hopes  must  l>e  shatter  d  like  the  frailty  of  a  dream. 
Yet  fear  not;  He  that  heal'd  thy  son,  shall  soothe  thee  o'er  my  dust ; 
And  thou  shalt  raise  thy  forehead  crown'd  with  an  immortal  trust ; 
And,  with  salvation  beautified,  to  thee  it  shall  be  given 
To  walk,  with  the  redeem'd  on  high,  the  starry  floor  of  Heaven. 

VI. 

**  What  shall  I  say,  that  when  1  die  my  mother  may  not  weep  ? 
My  blood,  mv  life,  would  I  could  friibie  into  one  blessing  deep  I 
Spring,  and  dew-dropping  heaven,  each  star  of  goodliest  Influence, 
Trees  weeping  balms,  all  pTec\ou«  1^^^ — O I  L  would  not  go  hence. 
Till  I  covla  bless  thee  wlUi  a\\  t\i\iif5ft\  nfiat  m«i  ^«x— ?^ 

riore  thee  boI  I  1ot«  thee  bo\ I cttD>iM^^>^ ^x^%ka\ 
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VII. 

"  But  to  the  Holy  City  I  this  night,  this  hour,  will  haste : 

Jesus  is  there:  mercy  Fll  have."    Beside  his  bed  she  placed 

Food — ^would  not  hear  his  kind  reproof— hasted  away — paused— turu'd—^ 

Again  bent  o'er  him,  and  with  love  unutterable  bum'd^ 

Prav'd  leave  to  go — staid  not  to  hear  denial  or  assent: 

And  all  the  night  led  by  the  moon,  wide  o*er  the  hills  she  went 


Chapter  VI. 

MIRIAM  AT  THB  HILL  OF  CALVARY. 

I. 

At  dawn  she  reach'd  Jerusalem.   But  Jesus  was  not  there ; 
For  he  was  gone  to  Galilee :  She  tum'd  with  mute  despair ; 
With  weary  limbs  retraced  her  path.    Montiis  slowly  roll*d  away ; 
Yet  Herman  lived,  passing  through  each  gradation  of  decay. 
Then  Miriam  was  assured  that  Christ  was  in  Jerusalem, 
And  through  the  silent  night  again  she  went  in  quest  of  him. 

The  mom  arose.    And  Miriam  heard  the  sound  of  camel  bells. 

Another  step — ^before  her  far  a  whiten'd  valley  swells : 

For  from  wide  lands,  and  distant  ides,  the  Passover  could  still 

Bring  up  the  scatter'd  tribes  of  God  unto  his  holv  hill : 

With  tents  the  gorgeous  vale  was  fiU'd;  but  all  aeserted  stood. 

Save  that  some  slaves  went  here  and  there  to  give  the  camels  food. 

III. 
To  Miriam's  question  they  replied  that  men  were  gtme  to  see 
A  strange  impostor  crucined  witfi  thieves  on  Calvary. 
Then  went  she  on  until  she  saw,  above  the  city  fair. 
The  Temple  like  a  snowy  mount  far  up  in  the  clear  air. 
Around  its  upward-circling  courts,  she  saw  the  forms  of  men. 
That  bending  westward  look'd  as  if  some  distant  thing  to  ken. 

IV. 

Still  was  the  sky.    At  once  on  them  a  mighty  whirlwind  fell. 

And  toss'd  their  garments  seen  afar ;  and  brought  with  many  a  swell 

The  city's  din  tumultuous.    A  blind  and  smothering  fear 

On  Miriam  came ;  with  breathless  haste  she  to  the  gates  drew  near, 

Pass'd  through  the  hurrying  streets,  and  gain'd  the  foot  of  Calvary* 

She  tum'd-»a  pomp  processional,  and  shouting  crowds,  were  nigh. 

y. 

She  saw — ^blind  to  all  else,  she  saw  Him  whom  she  came  to  seek. 

Bearing  his  cross :  and  Uioms  were  crush'd  around  that  brow  so  meek ! 

Immortal  anguish  held  his  face ;  yet  temper'd  with  a  look 

That  seem'd  prepared,  no  shame,  no  pain,  from  mortal  man  to  brook ; 

Ready  to  burst  all  bands,  to  flash,  put  indignation  on. 

To  shake^to  thunder-strike^to  quell  his  foes  as  from  a  throne. 

yi. 
This  was  his  majesty.    Yet  still  patience  his  aspect  bound. 
How  can  she  ask,  in  such  an  hour,  his  help?  He  tum'd  half  round; 
She  felt  that  he  read  all  her  heart,  when  on  her  face  was  stayed 
That  eye,  like  an  abyss  of  love :  With  clasped  hands  she  pray'd. 
Mute  lips,  eyes  veil'd  with  reverent  ho^.    H.^  twcn'^liw^VKt  veS».\ 
Yet  left  her  to  believe^  with  joy,  her  pTSi^^x  \iw^xtfsX\««Bk.'HiaB^    , 
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How  can  she  selfiab  be  T  How  dsre  ebe  leare  that  hUl  ?  She  bum'ct 

With  holy  eraUtudc  to  Christ :  Upward  she  elowly  turn'd  ; 

She  «Bw  the  throngs  go  closing  up ;  the  winding  pomp  before 

Alustre  all  unnatural  upon  its  onsipis  bore. 

Beneath  a  burning  sun  that  smote  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

An  ominoua  cloud,  behind,  o'erbung  the  City  dark  and  still,  ^^B 

Softly  she  join'd  a  company  of  women.    And  they  stood  ^^H 

Afar,  and  oft  with  qitiek  short  look  Uie  glancing  summit  view'd.         ^ 
Tliey  iaw  not  what  was  done,— from  this  the  greater  was  their  fear. 
Mute,  witli  while  liiis,  forward  they  bent  as  iisome  shriek  to  heir. 
Horror  on  Miriam  fell:  she  thought  of  Herman,  and  was  glad 
That  in  his  aickness  a  just  cause  to  haste  away  she  had. 

She  went;  yet  oft  look'd  back :  She  saw  th'  uplifted  cross  &t  Ias^ 

And  shriek'd,  and  foster  went  till  she  the  gates  of  Zion  pftae'd. 

Sbe  pass'd  the  silent  >'ale  of  tents,  the  camels  D;razing  nide ; 

"liie  glittering  streams  shone  in  the  sun,  and  shone  the  mounl^n  aide; 

A  forest  near,  when  she  its  lirst  outstanding  trees  had  won, 

A  horror  of  great  darknees  fell:  the  quenched  day  was  done. 

X. 

Sbe  went  into  tlie  night-lock'd  wood.    Sflence  reign'd,  like  th*  old  sleep 
That  watch'd  life's  gatee,  ere  God  call'd  up  Being  from  the  hoar  deep. 
Then  a  sound  shook  the  mountain  bars,  &h  when  some  fallen  pile 
Of  ages  sends  a  dull  far  voice  o'er  sea  nnd  sounding  isle. 
Without  a  breatli  tlie  fore^it  shook ;  and  then  tlie  earth  was  rock'd ; 
And  trees  fell  crashing  all  around  j  and  birds  of  night  were  shock'd 

From  out  their  rifted  nests :  screaming,  with  bclplesa  win^  they  beat 
The  ground,  and  came  and  fiercely  peck'd,  fluilering  o'ej  Miriam's  feel. 
Steps,  B»  if  shod  with  thunder,  ran.    Through  the  infested  wood. 
Slowly  had  Miriam  groped  lier  way,  and  in  ila  skirts  she  stood, 
When  all  at  once  burst  forth  the  aaj  from  out  the  folds  of  night ; 
And  with  rebounding  glory  flash'd  along  the  heavens  of  light. 

Wedges  of  terror  clove  her  heart :  stumbling  she  hosted  on 
With  dazzled  eyes,  she  reach'd  her  home — her  Herman's  life  was  gonel 
Reeling  she  turn'd— rush'd  blindly  forth— wildly  her  sorrow  buret— 
Hack  to  iier  couch  she  Hew — she  kiss'd  bis  denrl  lips :  then  she  cursed 
Her  journey,  cursed  that  darkness  strange,  and  beat  lier  breast,  snd  crie^ 
"Had  I  not  gone — bad  I  becnhete,  my  Herman  had  uQt  i^eill" 

CaiPTER  ML 

hiriam's  i.ntertiew  with  her  sainted  daucqtee,  jcnrra, 

t, 
The"brcadof  men,"*  and  "cup"f  were  o'er,  the  minstrelat  forth  weregggy 

And  in  the  middJe  watch  of  night  sate  Miriam  all  alone. 

Sleepless,  in  silent  sorrow  rock'd,  witli  fixed  gaze  inten&e  ^^H 

On  hini  drcss'd  for  tlie  grave,  her  last,  stiil  dear,  inheriiancc-  ^^^H 
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^  Peace  !*'  said  a  Toice,  like  the  far-off  wldsper  of  a  soft  wtte  f 

She  started,  tum'd,  she  saw-*"  M7  child  I  my  Judith  from  the  grave  T* 

lU 

With  lips  apart,  with  heavinff  hearty  gazed  Miriam  on  a  form. 
Lovely  beyond  the  power  of  death,  we  grave's  polluting  worm. 
A  lucid  air  enswathed  her  head.    How  excellent  arethey. 
Dear  God,  thy  ransom'd  ones !  On  her  consummate  forehead  lay 
The  moonlight  of  eternal  peace,  solemn  and  very  sweet 
A  snowy  vesture  beautiful  came  flowing  o'er  her  feet 

III. 
**  I  see !  I  do !  methinks  I  see  my  dear  immortal  chUd ! 
Come  near  me,  God-given !  Be  not  these  the  garments  undefiled  ? 
Those  eyes,  the  spirivs  sainted  wells,  o'erflowm^  still  with  love> 
I  know  them  I  Ever  look  on  me,  my  own  celestial  dove  I 
Art  thou  not  come  to  take  me  hence,  the  awful  worlds  to  see  ? 
I  long  to  go— I  long  to  go»  to  dwell  In  Heaven  with  thee  I 

nr. 

^  Ah !  no,  'tis  but  a  dream !"— ^  Fear  not,  for  I  am  ever  thine !" 
With  beautiful  tranauillity,  with  majesty  divine. 
Forth  stepp'd  th'  unblemish'd  Child  of  lafe,  and  with  a  meek  emhrace* 
Folded  her  mother's  crowding  heart»  and  kiss'd  her  breathing  fsce  :— 
"  Fear  not :  trust  thou  in  Chnst,  who  died  this  day  mankind  to  save. 
By  whose  dear  leave  I  come  to  thee,  redeemed  from  out  the  grave. 

V. 

''  Many  have  been,  greatlv  beloved  I  thy  days  of  trial  sore. 
Bereavement,  grief,  wanderings,  and  pain ;  but  these  shall  soon  be  o'er : 
And  loss,  woe,  weariness,  all  pain,  each  want,  each  earthly  load. 
Work  the  strange  fiercely-linked  chain  that  draws  earth  up  to  God. 
But  look  to  Christ,  th'  assured  One^  and  thou  for  aye  shaft  stand 
In  the  Lord's  pakces  of  Life,  in  th'  uncomipted  lttid« 

VI. 

O !  it  is  well  with  me,  mother  I  No  sin  is  there,  no  night; 

There  be  the  bliss-enamell'd  flowers  bathed  with  the  showers  of  light ; 

Rivers  of  crystal,  shaded  with  the  nations'  healing  trees. 

Whose  fadeless  leaves,  life-spangled,  shake  in  the  eternal  breeze ; 

The  shining,  shining  multitudes;  the  angels'  burning  tiers; 

And  there  Uod's  face  ineffsble  lighta  the  perpetual  years  I" 

VII. 

'*  Speak  of  thy  father,  holy  Babe !  mv  youth's  spouse,  where  is  he  ? 
Thy  brother— he  has  left  me  too— O I  are  they  saved  like  thee  ? 
Then  with  great  joy  would  1  rejoice,  and  calmlj  wait  the  time 
To  join  you  all  in  Heaven.    But  sp^,  child  of  th'  unfailing  prime  I 
Thy  mother's  yet  on  earth — how  lone  ?  Shall  they  not  also  rise. 
And  come  this  night  anew  to  bless  tiiese  old  o'erwearied  eyes?" 


VIII. 

**  Fear  not:  rest  thou  in  hope  and  peace.   To  thee,  on  earth  below, 

More  of  the  Spirits'  hidden  world  Tis  not  ailow'd  to  know. 

Now  let  me  see  my  brother's  face ;  night's  mid  watch  passes  fleet, 

And  in  the  Holy  City  I  the  risen  saints  must  meet. 

To  pass  with  them  into  the  Heavens."    Silent,  with  trembling  hands, 

Miriam  from  Herman's  face  slowly  undid  the  linen  bands:— 


IX. 


**  Judith,  draw  near  and  see  his  face;  uyoutSi^  \st^>3MJt\w5fci 

And  she  drew  near.    Her  gUateT\n|^  auAft  oiift  mwaKBXTS)S^^^fias*«.\ 
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Like  light  in  trtmulous  water  gleam'd  her  eyes  divinp,  as  Uiey 

Gazed  on  young  Herman's  face  eis  be  in  his  bloodlesB  beauty  Iny. 

With  earth's  dear  frailty  lempei^d  still— Heaven's  great  and  perfect  years 

Mot  yet  attain'd— her  eyes'  aweet  cups  mn  o'er  with  ailver  t«ar», 


She  parted  on  his  lofty  brow  his  locks  of  yellow  hair;  . 

She  ttias'd  his  forehead  and  his  lips;  then  with  a  Bister's  care,  ^ 

Around  lils  imaged  face  serene,  the  grate's  white  folds  she  tied ;  V 

She  look  her  moUier  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  from  his  aide ;  • 

Then  stood  ih'  ethereal  creature  elotlied  witli  wavelesH  peac?;— *'  Thy  tcare. 
Sweet  mother,  let  nnj  go ;  and  say,  dear  one !  thou  wilt  not  grieve." 


*•  I  shall  not  grieve  ;  I  will  not  grieve.    But  come,  through  the  dark  wooda 
Thy  mortal  mother  shall  thee  guide,  and  o'er  the  crosaios  floods,  ' 

O I  I  am  greatly  glad  for  thee,  my  young  Iamb  of  the  fold  I 
C«me  near,  and  let  me  lead  thee  thus :  thy  mother  gently  hold  I 
For  Uiou  art  wash'd  in  our  Christ's  blood!  For  thou  art  pasning  fail' ! 
The  very  Spirit  of  God's  Heavens  has  breathed  upon  thy  hair! 


"  How  let  me  guide  thee  forth.    Nay,  nny,  the  thought  is  foolish  all, 
That  thou  cannt  wandering  err,  that  aught  of  ill  can  thee  befall. 
Young  dweller  of  the  Heavens !  mine  own  !  the  angels  pure  that  be, 
Primajval  creatures  of  God's  hand,  in  light  excel  not  thee  1 
Those  vivid  eyes  can  look  through  night !  No  monBter  of  the  wild. 
Demon,  or  bandit  of  the  cave,  dares  harm  my  sealed  child ! 


T  the  bow'd  topn  of  tufted  woods  to  Zion's  holy  heighL 
Go  then — Ah  !  tliou  must  go  indeed  I "  She  smiled— she  tum'd  to  go ; 
But  Miriam  caught  her  ehining  skirts  with  a  mother's  parting  woe. 
And  knelt,  and  clasp'd  her  bands:  Then  tum'd  the  daughter  of  the  skim. 
Raised— led  the  mourner  to  a  couch,  and  breathed  upon  her  eyes. 


Deep  sleep  on  Miiiam  fell.  With  face  meek  as  the  moon  of  night. 
Far  down  in  waveless  water  seen,  a  sleeping  pearl  of  light, 
A  moment  gazed  that  child  on  her ;  then  brightening  went.    At 
With  hope  Uirough  sorrow,  Miriam  saw  to  dust  her  Herman  home. 
Her  faith  was  perfect  now  in  Him  whose  blood  for  men  bad  How'd. 
Calm  sboDe  her  evening  life,  and  set  in  tlie  bosom  of  her  God. 


MM.)  Opmh^  of  the  Liverpool  und  MandMor  Aettroad. 

OPENING  OF  THE  UYEEPOOL  AND  MANCHB8TBR  BAIUtOADr 


V..- 


The  papers  have  amply  done  their 
duty  in  detailing  minutely  the  various 

Sroceedings  ofthat  evernnemorable 
ay^the  15th  of  September,  the  open- 
ing of  the  railroad, — a  day,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  speaking  numerically, 
which  has  made  a  greater  impression 
upon  a  local  population  than  any 
other  within  memory  of  man.  But 
still,  as  every  individual  who  was 
present  to  witness  that  extraordinary 
exhibition,  had  his  own  little  private 
catalogue  of  observations,  perhqw  a 
few  *'  epea  pteroenta"  written  ''cur- 
rente  calamo,"  of  one  amongst  tiie 
multitudinous  eye-witnesses,  may 
prove  acceptable;  winged  words, 
written  witn  running  pens,  are,  in 
truth,  the  best  adapted  to  the  tenoiper 
of  the  times,  when  the  heads  of  thou- 
sands are  in  a  whirl ;  when  time  and 
space  are  fiast  hidingUiehr  diminiahed 
heads,  and  universal  ubiquity,  by 
universal  suffrage,  is  announoEd  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Happy  he  who  could  find  a  lod- 
ging of  anv  kind  in  the  town  oi  Li- 
verpool; but  whether  on  beds  of 
board,  or  beds  of  down,  or  beda  of 
roses,  I  doubt  much  whether  on  that 
night  any  of  the  morrow's  favoured 
spectators  indulged  in  their  average 
quantum  of  sleep.  There  was  a  fe- 
verish conspiracy  of  pleasure,  oi 
curiosity,  and  perhiq[»,  beyond  what 
many  chose  to  express  or  encourage, 
of  solemn  forebodhigs,  of  secret  pre- 
sentiments, of  those  qualms  and  mis- 
givings of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  which 
are  wont  to  haunt  timid  minds  when 
placed  in  situations  to  which  they 
are  unused.  **  I  would  give  the  world 
for  a  seat  in  the  locomotives,**  said 
one;  **  I  would  not  venture  the  sole 
of  my  foot  in  them,  as  I  value  my 
life,"  sdd  another;  such  was  the 
antipodal  extent  and  scale  of  opfadon. 
Aboutfour  o'clock  in  the  monmiffour 
slumbers  were  disturbed  bv  a  ueidc 
autumnal  whistling  of  wino,  accom- 
panied with  driving  ritowerspatter- 
mg  against  the  window.  The  sky 
looked  dismally  lowering,  aikL  tibe 
scud,  as  it  flew  by,  gave  but  poor 
hope  of  the  goodly  day  so  ardently 
wished  for.  The  rain  did,  however, 
cease ;  and  the  scud  melting  away 
diacloeed  patches  of  blue  Bky,ffcadu- 
eUy  ealargbtgi  in  which  the  MH  q( 
omena  j^penred,  in  the  form  of  tome 


ten  or  a  dozen  swallows  soaring  in 
the  dr.  In  short,  bv  seven  o'clock,  all 
were  up,  and  all  in  spirits,  literaHy 
speaking,  basking  in  the  full  suil- 
snine  ot  hope,  as  its  rays  glanced 
upon  the  early  breakfast-table.— 
Proceeding  towards  the  scene  of  ao- 
tion,  the  whole  country  seemed  alive; 
every  lane  was  filled ;  every  field  was 
sprinkled  with  multitudes  in  thcdr 
best  and  brightest  apparel;  some 
moving  to  the  rights  some  to  the  left^ 
crossing  each  otiber,  as  a  seaman 
would  say,  on  different  tacks ;  butall 
nevertheless  in  motion  for  the  sime 
end ;  each  hastening  to  take  his  sta- 
tion in  the  point  selected  in  hia 
judgment  as  the  best,  to  witness  the 
opening  of  the  ndlroad.  On  reach- 
ing the  more  immediate  suburbs  ofl 
Liverpool,  the  plot  began  to  thicken 
tenfold ;  avenues  of  approach  were 
partially  blocked  up;  streets  assu- 
med a  choking  inaccessible  aspect  j 
while  roofs,  ridges,  and  pinnacles^ 
wherever  they  commanded  a  view 
of  tiie  line  of  operation,  were  thickl]i 
studded  with  spectators,  often  in  the 
most  perilous  situations.  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  great  tunnel,  twc 
lofty  insulated  chimneys,  in  the  form 
of  beautifuUy  proportioned  columns 
had  been  erected,  for  the  steam  en< 

gnes  destined  to  draw  waggons  m 
le  long  inclined  plane,  undenbt 
ning  the  whole  length  of  the  town 
From  the  orifice  of  these  sofarj 
shafts,  about  half-a-dosen  gailssii 
fellows  thrust  their  figures,  mtvlBg 
by  perseveringly  burrowinjg  tiMon 
way  through  the  draft  bore,  fully  en 
tided  themselves  to  unquestionabl] 
the  very  best  seat  thatcould  beima 
gined.  Not  far  from  these  chimnayi 
stood  a  windmill,  in  which,  as  all  la 
hour  was  suspended,  the  saila  wen 
furled,  and  tne  machinery  at  rest 
and  from  the  radiating  lattice-wori 
one  indiridual,  whose  head  mus 
have  been  hard  and  immovable  ai 
Memnon's,  had  very  cooU  v  laid  him 
self  out;  and  there,  with  fMti 
arms,  in  perfect  composure,  sa 
through  the  morning  on  the  narrov 
ledge  of  one  of  the  skeleton  arms 
where  a  squirrel  mi^t  have  bMs 
exeoan^  v«  \w«i£&s«fi«»%  ^"^^ 
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daw  on  the  weathercock  of  a  cathe- 
dral. After  shewing  our  tickets,  the 
scene  was  changed.  In  a  sort  of  area, 
surrounded  by  offices  and  high  walls, 
were  drawn  up  two  ranges  of  car- 
riages of  every  sliape  and  aualitv, 
from  the  gorgeous  car  of  triumph, 
decorated  with  gold  and  crimson,  to 
plain  homely  unadorned  butter-and- 
egg  sort  of  market  carts — much  the 
kmd  of  collection  that  might  be 
made  from  a  compound  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  show  and  Epsom  races. 
Here  was  just  such  a  procession,  as 
my  readers  may  recollect  on  old  Chi- 
nese screens,8mart  figures,  gay  dres- 
ses, musicians,  wheeled  carriages,  all 
jostled  together,  with  the  character- 
istic ornaments  (after  the  Chinese 
fashion)  of  a  profusion  of  little  flags, 
red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  green, 
all  flapping  and  fluttering  m  the 
wind.  AH  tne  world  seemed  collect- 
ed in  the  same  spot;  not  only  nine- 
tenths  of  those  I  knew  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  were  there,  out 
three-fourths,  at  least,  of  my  whole 
circle  of  friends,  from  Pekin,  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific.  Nay  more, 
some  few  persons  crossed  me  whom 
I  had  long  ceased  to  consider  as 
tenants  of  this  world;  but  there  they 
were,  all  alive,  with  happy,  smiling, 
merry  looks,  like  every  body  else 
about  them.  Tlie  ill-humoured  had, 
for  the  time  being,  put  their  ill- 
humour  into  their  pockets ;  the 
frightened  lost  sight  of  their  fears ; 
the  fretful  had  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  be  peevish.  It  was  like 
the  jubilee  of  the  Jews,  when  all 
grievances  were  forgotten ;  enmities 
and  heart-burnings  evaporated  like 
smoke,  and  the  very  Quakers,  throw- 
ing aside  their  ^avity,  looked  as  gay 
as  larks,  and  joined  in  the  genersd 
joyousness. 

This  was  our  state.  Alas!  who 
could  have  surmised,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, that  within  the  short  space  of 
another  hour,  this  all-pervadmg  joy 
should  be  exchanged  for  one  per- 
vading gloom — under  a  solemn  les- 
son of  man's  mortality,  and  the  frail 
tenure  upon  which  lus  existence  is 
held. 

All  had,  at  lengrth,  taken  their  seats, 
all,  like  tlie  Gilj}in  family,  "  agoff  to 
daab  through  thick  and  thin,"  vrUftu 
**fl  mBiB'Hprins  of  the  day^a  worVt, 

Duke   of  Wellington,  was  an- 

iced,  walking  down  ib»  v^caal 


space  between  the  carriages;  his 
keen  penetrating  eye  seemed  at  the 
same  identical  moment,  to  recognise 
every  individual,  while,  with  a  hearty 
laugh  of  surprise,  he  testified  hia 
satisfaction  at  the  strange  situation 
in  which  he,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  found  himself  so  suddenly 
placed.  To  every  carriage,  or  set 
of  carriages,  a  trumpeter  was  ap- 
pointed; m  addition  to  which,  a  full 
military  band  was  stationed  at  the 
head  of  the  procession.  On  hia 
entrance,  each  performer,  in  succes- 
sion, burst  into  action,  with  lunss 
inflated  and  cheeks  ready  to  cnu£, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  Great  Cap- 
tain of  the  age.  Accordingly,  by 
the  time  the  foremost  had  well 
established  himself  in  his  part»  the 
next  had  taken  up  the  wondrous 
note,  and  so  on  through  the  line, 
till  bar,  time,  and  tune,  were  inextri- 
cably intermingled ;  all,  however,  ha- 
ving one  and  the  same  object  in  view, 
viz.  to  give  full  effect  to  "  See  the 
Conquering  Hero  Comes  I*'  In  the 
midst  of  this  din  of  harmony,  a 
gun  was  fired  within  a  few  yurds ; 
at  tiie  sound  of  which,  as  its  smoke 
curled  above  the  walls,  the  leading 
carriages  were  slowly  launched  away, 
each  set  following  at  short  intervals, 
till  the  whole,  glioing  from  the  area, 
entered  the  smaller  tunnel,  with  a 
low  rumbling  sound,  as  the  iron 
wheels  revolved  on  their  iron  beds. 
This  minor  tunnel,  of  100  yards  or 
thereabouts,  in  length,  was,  whether 
accidentally  or  intentionally,  (for  the 
sake  of  effect,)  I  know  not,  almost 
dark;  the  little  light,  at  least,  there 
was,  not  being  more  than  sufficient 
to  make  the  darkness  visible.  If 
intentional,  nothing  could  have  been 
devbed  in  better  taste,  giving  double 
effect  to  the  scene  that  awaited  our 
emerging  into  broad  daylight — a 
scene  wnich  few,  if  any,  can  ever 
hope  to  sec  equalled.  The  deep 
valley,  cut  out  of  the  precipitous 
solid  bank  of  rock,  into  which  the 
two  tunnels  opened,  was  command- 
ed by  positions,  from  whence,  I  am 
sure  I  speak  within  compass,  above 
twenty  thousand  eyes  riveted  upon 
one  procession,  now  assembled,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  true  line  of 
T^iXvk'^^  *,  ^x^^uxVc^lox  ^si:,tM&l  Alight, 
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blowing,  as  if  every  boiler  and  bar 
within  or  about  diem,  would  burst, 
or  rive  asunder.  All  ready  I  The 
signal  was  repeated,  and  away  we 
flew,  amidst  clouds  of  steam,  while 
the  rocks  re-echoed  with  the  deafen- 
ing shouts  of  the  myriads  above  and 
about  us.  I  have  said  before  that 
the  papers  liave  told  all  that  can  bo 
told  or  sundry  particulars,  which  it 
would  be  unnecessary  again  to  notice. 
But  no  words  of  theirs  or  mine  can 
convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
magnificence  (I  cannot  use  a  smaller 
word)  of  our  progress.  At  first 
it  was  comparatively  slow ;  but  soon 
we  felt  tliat  we  were  indeed  going, 
and  then  it  was  that  every  person 
to  wliom  the  conveyance  was  new, 
must  have  been  sensible  that  the 
adaptation  of  locomotive  power  was 
establishing  a  fresh  era  in  the  state 
of  society ;  the  final  results  of  which 
it  iH  impossible  to  contemplate.  On 
looking  over  the  side,  tlie  earth,  with 
its  iron  stripes  on  which  we  shot 
along,  seemed  like  a  vast  riband  un- 
roll ius^  itself  rapidly  as  we  went 
At    one    maximum  of   speed,   the 

Eebbles  scarcely  caught  the  eye ; 
efore  the  sight  was  fairly  fixed 
upon  them,  they  were  far  away  and 
lost  in  the  rear.  The  shouts  of  joy 
which  greeted  those  in  front,  fell  in 
their  full  ffladsomeness  on  us,  who 
rapidly  filled  up  the  inter^'ening 
space ;  while  those  which  bailed  us 
as  wo  passed,  were  destined  to  be 
the  compliment  to  others,  who  in 
another  instant  occupied  our  place. 
At  times  it  was  difiicult  to  recognise 
or  distinguish  tlie  countenances  of 
the  long  continuous  lines  of  specta- 
tors, as  they  seemed  to  elide  away, 
like  painted  figures  swiftly  drawn 
through  the  tubes  of  a  magic  lantern. 
One  engine  (for  what  reason  I  could 
not  exactly  ascertain,  unless  left  free 
to  exhibit  its  unfettered  powers) 
was  placed  on  Uie  corresponding  pa- 
rallel line  of  railway,  so  that,  with- 
out interruption,  it  could  move  to 
and  fro  at  pleasure.  When  we  were 
at  full  speed,  its  coming  was  announ- 
ced ;  far  behind,  I  saw  it  as  a  speck 
in  the  distance,but  rapidly  increasing 
in  size,  it  became,  it  I  may  use  the 
ex]>reHHion,  in  a  few  seconds,  largely 
visible,  and  shot  by  us,  as  though  we 
were  jogging  on  quietly  in  a  farmer's 
market  cart  hi  a  trice,  liaving  leacVk- 
^  the  head  of  the  column,  U  ieU<H 


graded,  and  then  exhibited  what  may 
Be  termed  a  frightful  display  of  ve- 
locity, compounded  not  as  before, 
when  overtaking  us,  of  our  velocitv 
to  be  deducted,  but  to  be  added. 
Tliere  was  a  loud  whiz  and  a  rattling 
of  wheels ;  I  could  scarcely  discern 
its  form,  as  it  bore  down  as  if  to 
crush  all  before  it— a  glance  was  all 
-^it  came  and  was  gone — with  a 
comparative  speed  (taking  ours  at 
twenty,  and  its  own  at  about  double) 
of  nearly  sixtv  miles  an  hour ! 

In  the  rapid  movement  of  these 
engines,  there  is  an  optical  deception 
worth  noticing.  A  spectator  obser- 
ving their  approach,  when  at  extreme 
speed,  can  scarcely  divest  himself  of 
the  idea,  that  they  are  not  enlarging 
and  increasing  in  size  rather  uian 
movmg.  I  know  not  how  to  explain 
my  meaning  better,  than  by  referring 
to  the  enlargement  of  objects  in  a 
phantasmagoria.  At  first  the  image 
IS  barely  oiscemible,  but  as  it  aa- 
vances  from  tlie  focal  point,  it  seems 
to  increase  beyond  all  limit.  Thus 
an  engine,  as  it  draws  near,  appears 
to  become  rapidly  magnified,  and  as 
if  it  would  fill  up  the  entire  space 
between  the  banks,  and  absorb  every 
thine  within  its  vortex. 

mtherto  all  had  eone  on  to  admi- 
ration, when  a  trifling  accident  oc- 
curred, ratlier  of  a  satisifactory  nature 
than  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  it  proved 
that,  what  mieht  theoretically  be  con- 
sidered perilous,  may,  practically 
speaking,  i>e  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever. One  of  our  engine  wheels,  how 
I  know  not,  contrived  to  bolt  from 
the  course — in  plain  words,  it  esca^ 
ped  from  the  rail,  and  ploughed  along 
upon  the  clay,  with  no  other  incon- 
venience than  an  increase  of  friction, 
which  damped  our  speed,  and  with  the 
additional  application  of  the  break, 
soon  brought  us  to  an  anchor.  The 
engfaie,  however,  behind  us,  not  be- 
ing aware  of  our  mishap,  came  pelt- 
ing on  at  a  smart  pace,  without  re- 
ceiving its  signal  for  checking  motion 
in  time.  Accordingly,  those  on  the 
look-out  hastily  caUed  on  their  fel- 
low-passengers to  be  on  their  guard, 
and  prepare  for  a  jolt,  which  took 
place  with  a  crash  upon  our  rear, 
sufficiently  loud  and  forcible  to  pve 
an  idea  of  what  would  happen,  if  by 
any  stxfiav%<&  cVas^^^'^Va^  ^SQa&5(;((^>9B^ 
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we  were  hailed  in  our  progress  with 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  wondering 
multitudes,  rather  let  me  mention 
the  one  exception.  In  passing  by  a 
dense  mass  of  people,  I  observed,  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
road,  a  solitary  being  pursuing  his 
daily  work  with  as  mucn  indifference 
to  what  was  going^  on  as  if  he  had 
been  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  desert 
island.  He  was  in  a  field  of  oats ;  and 
there,  with  measured  step,  he  slowly 
and  leisurely  followed  tne  stroke  of 
his  scythe  without  a  moment*s  pause ; 
tiie  broad  flap  of  his  hat  was  slouch- 
ed over  his  face,  and  neither  head 
was  raised,  nor  eye  turned  upward, 
to  cast  a  single  look  upon  the  nelter- 
skelter  party  flying  by  him  on  the 
wings  of^  the  wind.  He  continued  his 
work  with  a  dogged  indifference  and 
imperturbability,  which,  could  it  in 
charity  have  been  attributed  solely  to 
steady  and  industrious  habits,  would 
go  far  to  make  one  hate  steadiness 
and  industry  for  the  rest  of  one's  life. 
The  time  for  taking  in  water  was 
now  at  hand.  Each  set  of  carriages 
was  either  stopping  or  slowly  pro- 
ceeding to  their  respective  tanks. 
On  looking  out,  I  observed  the  Duke's 
train  drawn  up  parallel  to  another 
train,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  on  foot  assembled  in 
the  intervening  space;  ai\d,  at  the 
same  time,  I  perceived  an  appear- 
ance of  hustling,  and  stooping,  and 
crowding  together  for  which  icould 
.not  well  account.  In  another  mo- 
ment, a  gentleman  rushed  forth, 
and  came  running  up  the  line  to- 
wards us;  as  he  ueared,  I  saw  evi- 
dently that  he  was  much  agitated, 
and  pale,  and  breathless — in  short, 
that  something  dreadful  had  hap- 
pened was  obvious.  At  length  he 
stopped,  and  fifty  voices  exc&med, 
"  Has  any  thing  happened  ?  What  is 
the  matter  ?"  In  a  state  of  distracted 
nervousness,  and  in  broken  uncon- 
nected words,  he  at  last  broke  silence 
— -  Oh  God  I  he  is  dead !  He  is  kiU- 
ed !  he  is  kiUed !"— «  Who,  and  when, 
and  how  ?"  burst  from  every  mouth ; 
the  first  passing  thought  on  my  own, 
and  probably  every  other  mind,  be- 
/m;  that  Bome  desperate  and  success- 
^"T  attempt  bad  been  made  ontbe 
*»•'#  life.  The  truth,  however,  aoon 
like  wildGre  to  the  rigbt  and 
^og^  as  it  fell  upon  every  ear. 


countenances  were  changed  for  one 
general  gloom.  Amongst  those  who 
were  near  the  fatal  spot,  the  first  feel- 
ing was  one  of  thankfulness,  that 
their  own  immediate  relative  was 
not  the  victim ;  the  next,  and  most 
permanent,  was  sympathy  with  the 
u^appy  lady  who  saw  her  husband 
stretched,  lacerated  and  bleeding, 
on  the  ground.  A  further  sympathy 
was,  I  am  sure,  as  generally  and  as 
sincerely  felt — a  sympathy  with  those 
gentiemen,  who,  as  directors,  had 
for  so  long  devoted  themselves  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  public, 
and  looked  forward  to  this  day  as  a 
gratifying  and  auspicious  termina- 
tion of  their  labours ;  conscious,  too, 
as  thev  were,  that  had  their  printed 
directions,  issued  with  the  tickets, 
been  adhered  to,  no  such  accident 
could  by  any  possibility  have  oc- 
curred.        ^ 

During  the  long  interval  spent  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty,  individual 
feelings  were  vented  in  a  variety  of 
wavs.  Some  were  in  tears,  some 
retired  from  the  crowd  and  paced 
hastily  up  and  down  the  road,  some 
seated  themselves  by  the  side  in  si- 
lence. Some  stood  absorbed,  while 
others  discussed  the  accident  in  little 
knots  and  parties — some  were  gesti- 
culating, while  others  were  looking 
on  speechless  and  motionless. 

The  final  decision  being  in  favour 
of  advancing,  seats  were  resumed, 
and  we  moved  on ;  but  the  buoyant 
exhilaration  of  the  morning  was 
past,  and  the  whole  now  wore  the 
sombre  aspect  of  a  funeral  proces- 
sion. The  military  band  was  left  to 
return  as  it  could ;  I  saw  them, 
crest-fallen,  picking  Uieir  way  home- 
ward through  the  mud  and  mire ; 
our  trumpeters,  who  had  hitherto 
rather  overpowered  us  with  their 
efforts,  were  ordered  to  keep  silence, 
and  no  responsive  greetings  met  the 
shouts  of  spectators,  as  yet  in  igno- 
rance of  the  sad  event,  llie  weaSier, 
too,  began  to  assume  a  cheerless  as- 
pect, and  the  lively  face  of  a  well- 
cultivated  country  was  soon  exchan- 
ged for  the  dreary  wilds  of  Chatmoss, 
that  Paradise  of  Will  o'  the  Wisps, 
snipes,  and  blue  devils. 

an  axi«cdo\ft  "wVixO^  ^ic.^\irc^\\vQ\.\w«^ 
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upon  his  locomotive,  started  a  couple 
of  these  birds,  which  accidentally 
took  the  same  line  of  course.  As 
races  with  snipes  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  a  man's  life,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity,  and  forth widi 
putting:  forth  his  whole  physical 
ponrerl  determined  on  trying  the 
speed  of  his  winged  competitors. 
According  to  his  own  account,  the 
contest,  which  continued  neck  and 
neck  for  some  distance  at  the  rate  of 
thirtv  miles  an  hour,  terminated  in 
his  favour ;  the  birds  then  wheeling 
off  for  the  interior  of  the  moss.  I 
have,  however,  very  considerable 
doubts  as  to  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  the  engineer,  being  perfectly  con- 
fident that  if  by  accident  he  didgidn 
an  advantage,  the  snipes  most  assu- 
redly were  not  at  their  high  pressure 
speed ;  for  the  flight  of  some  of  ti^e 
slowest  birds,  the  sparrow,  the  crow, 
and  starling,  for  instance,  averages 
thirty  miles  an  hour;  while  others 
double,  treble,  and  in  some  cases,  as 
for  example  the  swift,  even  quadru- 
ple that  velocity. 

A  heavy  shower,  with  distant  thun- 
der, tended  little  to  raise  our  spirits 
in  crossing  this  irreclaimable  wilder- 
ness of  nearly  six  miles  in  extent, 
continuins;  with  more  or  less  inter- 
mission till  the  end  of  our  iourney. 

The  population,  \vhich  had  for  a 
time  been  tliinly  assembled,  now,  as 
we  approached  Manchester,  became 
dense  in  a  geometrical  ratio.    Strag- 

§ling  parties  were  succeeded  by  lines 
eeper  and    more   closely  packed 
every  yard  we  proceeded. 

Up  to  this  point,  an  organized  po- 
lice had  kept  a  passage  open,  and 
little  or  no  inconvenience  or  obstruc- 
tion was  experienced ;  but  now  we 
were  entering  upon  a  world  bidding 
'  defiance  to  order,  and  closing  in  up- 
on the  carriages  on  every  side. 

To  have  proceeded  with  even  mo- 
derate speed,  must  have  caused  the 
inevitable  death  of  hundreds.  It  was 
no  longer  in  detached  masses,  how- 
ever large,  that  human  beings  were 
now  crowded  to  suffocation,  but  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  on  points 
commanding  any  thing  like  a  view, 
was  one  vast  sea  of  people,  on  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  look  without 
sensations  of  apprehension,  or  to  re- 
flect without  dread  on  the  probable 
consequences,  had  we  returned  to 


Liverpool,  and  disappointed  a  mob 
already  primed  for  explosion. 

Malicious  incendiaries  were  at 
hand,  ready  to  fan  any  thing  into  a 
flame.  It  was  well  known,  that  for 
some  days  previous  to  the  15th,  evil- 
disposed  persons  had  been  busy. — 
One  wretch  had,  it  was  said,  pre- 
pared some  thousands  of  tri-color 
cockades  for  gratuitous  distribution ; 
but  to  what  extent  they  were  really 
issued,  or  where  they  were  display- 
ed, I  know  not,  it  so  happening  that 
four  instances  only  came  under  my 
immediate  observation;  three  con- 
sisting merely  of  short  scraps  of 
blue,  white,  and  red  ribbon,  pinned 
to  the  button-holes  of  fellows  of  the 
very  lowest  description ;  the  fourth, 
however,  decorated  a  personage  of 
such  eminent  consequence  in  his  own 
estimation,  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  injustice  to  pass  over  unnoticed 
so  perfect  a  pattern,  the  very  beau- 
ideal  of  that  class  of  deputy  candle- 
snuffers  to  Hunt  and  Cobbett,  here 
and  there  to  be  met  with  in  our  pro- 
vincial towns.  He  had  succeeded, 
by  good  luck,  in  establishing  himself 
on  a  little  insulated  mound  of  hard- 
ened mud  or  rubbish,  somewhat 
apart  from  the  rest  of  his  fraternity. 
There  he  stood,  sole  monarch  of  the 
soil,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  upholding 
his  squab,  broad-faced,  and  broa£ 
bodied,  coarse  fi^re,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  stout  stick,  which  propped 
him  up  on  the  right  side,  with  the 
evident  intent  of  attracting  notice, 
arrayed,  as  he  was,  with  a  profusion 
of  collars,  cockades,  bunches,  and 
bows  of  tricolor  ribbon,  fluttering 
from  every  band  and  button-hole; 
and  affecting  to  look  with  sovereign 
contempt  on  the  aristocratical  page- 
antry, and,  no  doubt,  convinced 
within  himself,  that  the  noble  Duke 
and  his  party  were  quailing  beneath 
the  gaze  of  so  important  a  repre- 
sentative of  Radicalism;  and,  in  good 
truth,  if  physiognomy  may  be  taken 
as  a  test  of  intention,  they  had  good 
reason  so  to  do,  were  there  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  he  and  his  worthy 
associates  having  ever  the  power  of 
putting  the  said  intentions  into  exe- 
cution. That  coadjutors  might  be 
found  was  likely  enough,  from  a  very 
transient  inspection  of  the  unsight- 
ly rabble,  wno^  h&vUi^  \i,x^V.^Ks>.  >fiS. 
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sage,  at  the  risk,  in  spite  of  the  ut- 
most caution  and  skill,  of  playing  the 
part  of  the  Jaffgemaut  car,  and  crush- 
mg  human  oeings  at  every  step. 
How  different,  in  all  respects,  from 
the  crowds  we  had  left  in  the  mom- 

in  or  near  Liverpool  but  one  sen- 
timent seemed  to  prevail,  that  of 
doing  honour  to  the  day  by  a  display 
of  honest,  loyal  feeling.  Clothed  in 
their  Sunday  best,  the  Liverpool,  and 
other  assembled  crowds  luong  the 
road,  cheered  us  with  repetitions  of 
those  hearty,  sailor-like  shouts,  which 
come  home  at  once  to  the  heart,  and 
admit  of  no  misconstruction.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  thousands  pressed 
about  us,  "  shewing  no  sign,''  but 
watching  us  pass  with  looks  of  sul- 
len or  insolent  indifference.  A  slo- 
venly, ra^ed  set,  with  hair  uncomb- 
ed and  beards  unshaven,  with  waist- 
coats open,  exhibiting  unwashed  skin, 
dirty  linen,  and  bare  necks,  they  pre- 
sented the  same  character  of  "  a  rude 
people,"  as  old  Strype  the  Chroni- 
cler described  them  some  hundred 
years  ago. 

But  as  the  eye  wandered  over 
this  vast  ocean  of  human  beings, 
other  trains  of  thought  passed  across 
the  mind.  Some  serious  enough, 
acquiring  weight  from  the  recent 
and  prominent  feature  of  the  day. 
What  a  congregated  mass  of  life  I 
How,  and  where,  was  each  individual 
portion  to  be  classed  hereafter  ?  and 
Dy  what  unerring  fiat  of  justice,  tem- 
pered with  mercy,  was  the  fate  of 
each  to  be  for  ever  fixed?  How 
many  had  treasured  up,  or  duly  ana- 
lysed, the  talent  committed  to  his 
care;  how  many  had  cast  it  aside 
with  the  indifference  of  the  brute  that 
perisheth  I  Then  came  considera- 
tions as  to  the  quantum  of  benefit 
derived  by  the  world  from  this  ac- 
cumulation of  bodies  and  brains. 
What  per  centage  of  good  or  evil 
was  in  store  from  the  march  of  in- 
tellect amongst  them  ?  In  the  midst 
of  these  and  similar  reveries,  the 
speech  of  an  orator  in  London  sud- 
oenly  came  to  my  recollection,  who, 
immediately  after  the  king's  acces- 
8ioD,  ID  moralising  upon  the  num- 
bera  he  had  seen  collected,  took  oo- 
^^aioja  to  wonder  that  earth  should 

'  be  found  wherein  to  bury  them. 


very  unnecessary ;  for  even  now, 
where  the  numbers  were  ten,  if  not 
twentyfold  greater,  there  appeared 
to  me  no  manner  of  difi&culty  in  the 
case.  We  had  just  passed  a  bury- 
ing-ground  sufficiently  spacious  and 
deep  for  the  population  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.  Chatmoss  would 
at  any  moment  swallow  the  whole  of 
such  an  assemblage  at  a  meal,  and 
AigeBt  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
or  them  in  a  month.  Following  up 
the  idea,  however,  and  shifting  it  to 
other  worldly  requisites,  I  could  not 
help  marvelling  at  the  quantity  of 
beos  such  a  host  would  require,  now 
inany  acres  of  mattresses  must  be 
bdd  to  provide  a  suitable  dormitory. 
Then  as  to  their  commissariat — ^what 
droves  of  oxen  to  be  boiled,  roasted, 
or  salted  down,  for  a  simple  dinner ; 
and  what  an  infinity  of  cultivated 
lands  to  afford  for  each  but  one  single 
loaf  of  bread  I— The  gross  amount 
assembled  on  that  day  has  been  va- 
riously estimated ;  my  own  idea,  on 
the  following  data,  h,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  less  Uian  four  hundred 
thousand.  Liverpool,  with  its  ad- 
ioining  vniages  and  seafarmg  popu- 

lation,say 150,000 

Blanchester  parish,  including 

Salford,say 187,000 

■    ■    < 

Making  an  aggregate  of  about  dd7,000 

From  this  we  must,  however,  make 
a  certain  deduction  for  servants  and 
others  of  necessity  left  at  home ;  but 
these  again  may  be  fairly  balanced 
by  the  extraordinary  accession  of 
strangers  flocking  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  into  those  towns.  The 
additional  numbers  may,  without  dif- 
ficulty, be  brought  up  from  the  tiiick- 
ly  inhabited  manufacturing  districts, 
and  numerous  large  towns  wi^iu 
easy  distance  of  the  rulroad,  which 
poured  forth  indefinite  numbers,  pla- 
cing every  coach,  cart,  waggon,  and 
horse,  in  requisition  on  tms  memo- 
rable day. — Anotlier  mode  of  conn 
putation,  collected  from  observation, 
would  yield  a  still  larger  amount. 
Calling  the  whole  distance,  in  rough 
numbers,  thirty  miles,  and  allowing 
a  sufficiency  of  space  per  head,  we 
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drawn  out,  would,  I  think,  have  far 
exceeded  that  number,  probablj^ 
formii^  a  double,  and,  in  many  parts, 
a  treble  rank  for  miles,  the  total 
amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
(they  were  estimated  by  many  at 
five)  will  appear  to  be  far  from  oveN 
rated.  To  form  some  idea  of  the  cu- 
riosity excited,  and  avidity  for  satis- 
fying it,  a  reference  might  be  made 
to  the  number  of  stands  erected  In 
every  eligible  position  on  the  line ; 
one,  for  mstance,  near  the  great  vlar 
duct  and  embankment  at  Sankey,  waa 
advertised  to  accommodate  no  les6 
than  a  thousand  persons ;  and,  in  oN 
der  to  command  respectability,  tick- 
ets were  issued  at  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence,  Includinff  conveyance  to 
ana  from  certdn  places,  and  a  hand- 
some collation.  We  passed  it  before 
the  sad  catastrophe,  all  In  the  highest 
snirits,  preparing  to  fill  upthe  time 
tul  our  return  by  a  ball.  The  musi- 
cians had  taken  their  seats,  and  dan- 
cing had  commenced,  when  such  waa 
the  paralyzing  effect  of  the  accident* 
so  general  tlie  sympathy,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  news  was  received,  by  a 
simultaneous  wish,  the  music  was 
ordered  away,  and  every  symptom  of 
festivity  suspended. 

The  mommg,  so  joyously  spent  at 
the  western  end  of  the  line,  had  not 
been  idly  passed  at  its  eastern  ter- 
mination. If  Liverpool  arose  with 
the  lark  to  witness  our  departure, 
Manchester  had  taken  an  early  break- 
fast to  be  in  readiness  for  our  arrivd. 
Large  warehouses  had  been  appro- 
priated for  our  accommodation,  and 
tables  amply  provided  for  a  luxuri- 
ous repast.  In  addition  to  these,  an 
extensive  platform,  in  an  adjacent 
warehouse,  had  been  reserveafor  a 
respectable  selection  of  spectators, 
anxious  to  hail  the  first  appearance 
of  the  procession.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  no  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  guard  against  the  weather,  and  aa 
the  lowering  clouds  from  the  west- 
ward had  bestowed  their  contents 
upon  them  at  an  earlier  hour,  caps, 
bonnets,  pelisses,  and  patience,  were 
beginning  to  be  the  worse  for  the 
wear,  even  before  the  time  appointed 
for  our  approach.  But  that  time 
passed,  and  still  we  came  not — an- 
other hour  passed,  and  still  no  tidings. 

In  the  absence  of  certainty  rumour 
befi^D   to  be  busy.     Apprehen%ioii 
baa  before  been  excited  by  the  BigliX 


of  a  troop  of  draffoons  in  full  trot, 
defiliUj^  over  a  brloge,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Liverpool,  summoned,  it  was 
said,  to  disperse  a  mob  at  Eccles, 
who  had  collected  in  force,  and  were 
tearing  up  the  railway.  This  alarm 
was  In  due  time  relieved  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  dragoons,  rather  anny 
firom  their  fruitless  errand,  having 
found  the  railroad  perfectly  safe — 
no  mob  at  all,  and  nothing  damaged 
but  their  own  best  Jackets  and  pan- 
taloons, by  the  drenching  rain.  How- 
ever, that  something  had  happened, 
that  the  pro^ss  had  been  intemipt- 
ed,  was  obvious ;  and  the  clattering 
of  thunder  over  head,  added  to  the 
nervous  excitement  of  the  situation, 
and  the  presentiments  and  forebo- 
dings of  those  who  had  friends  en 
route,  soon  rose  to  their  utmost 
height  At  this  moment  the  signal- 
gun  fired,  a  distant  cheer  was  heard 
along  the  line,  and  the  cloudy  va- 
pour of  an  engine  was  seen  above 
the  houses.  Umbrellas  were  lower- 
ed, every  head  stretched  to  the  ut- 
most, when  the  cheer  gradually  died 
away,  as  the  Northumbrian,  the 
Duke's  engine,  with  a  single  car  at- 
tached to  It,  dashed  through  the  line 
of  soldiers,  appointed  to  guard  the 
railway,  to  tue  front  of  the  great 
warehouse :  and  in  another  moment 
the  cry  of  **  A  surgeon  I"  "  Lord  Wil- 
ton wants  a  surgeon!*'  spread  through 
the  crowd. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  was 
within  call.  While  he  went  off  for 
his  instruments,  the  engine  hurried 
back  to  Eccles  to  replenish  its  boil- 
er. In  an  incredibly  short  time  both 
again  met  on  tlie  same  spot  The  • 
boiler  had  been  filled,  the  instru- 
ments procured,  and  away  again  fiew 
the  Northumbrian  on  its  painful  mis- 
sion. In  about  another  hour  tlie 
train  arrived,  and  all  excepting  the 
Duke  descended  to  take  refresh- 
ment; but  this  fatal  event  had  not 
only  cast  insuperable  gloom  over  all 
and  every  thing,  but  disorganized  the 
admirably  arranged  plans  of  the  day. 
We  were  expected  in  Liverpool  at 
four.  It  was  now  past  that  hour  and 
we  were  still  at  Manchester — even- 
ing was  setting  in — the  sky  was  over- 
cast— heavy  oark  clouds  threatened 
a  settled  downfall — but  the  ma^oritv 
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urbs  bad  ermced  sjrmptoms  of  im- 
patience and  turbulence;  earlier  in 
tbe  day,  respectable  people,  walk- 
ine  amongst  them,  bad  found  it  un- 
pleasant, and  latterl  J  they  had  taken 
to  the  practical  joke,  to  well  raited 
to  their  character  and  taste,  of  be- 
ffpattering  the  more  decently  dressed 
who  came  within  reach,with  clay  and 
mud.  Under  such  circumstances,  h 
was  decided  that  the  Duke's  train  of 
carriages  should  move  off  with  the 
engines  already  arrived,  leaving  the 
remainder,  consisting  of  about  twenty 
rehicles,  containing  upwards  of  six 
hundred  passengers,  to  follow  as 
soon  as  tne  other  engines  arrived. 
Five  o'clock  came,  but  none  appear- 
ed, when  word  was  brought  that  the 
ducal  train  had  unluckily  taken  the 
same  line  as  the  returning  engines ; 
and  that,  as  they  could  not  pass  each 
other,  there  was  no  alternative  but 
for  the  Duke  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
Manchester,  through  the  now  uolb^ 
nageable  mob,  or  drive  our  engines  on 
before  him  to  Liverpool.  Or  course 
the  farmer  was  deemed  the  most  ad- 
visable, and  we  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  wait  in  patience  for  their  return, 
employing  our  leisure  in  pondering 
upon  how  and  where  the  night  was 
to  be  passed  if  they  did  not  return 
at  all,  an  event  considered  to  be  by  no 
means  improbable.  Soon  after  five 
o'clock,  however,  our  hopes  were  re- 
vived by  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  three  engines,  which  had,  it  ap- 
peared, not  been  caught  up  with 
the  rest,  and  with  these,  at  a  quarter 
after  five,  the  whole  remaining  train 
commenced  its  retreat  Whether, 
that  iu  the  person  of  the  Duke,  the 
main  attraction  had  been  withdrawn, 
or  that  the  rain  from  above,  or  the 
sloppiness  from  below,  had  damped 
their  ardour,  I  cannot  say,  but  we 
met  with  comparatively  little  ob- 
struction, and  finally  cleared  the 
suburbs  without  running  over  or 
being  aMsailod  by  a  single  radical. 
Over-weighted  as  our  three  engines 
were,  they  evinced  their  power,  by 
dragging  us  on  with  considerable 
speed,  particularly  over  Chatmoss, 
which  we  passed  (I  believe,  in  great 
mea<turc,  because  it  has  a  fall  from 
the  dead  level  of  one  in  about  1200) 
at  the  smart  rate  of  from  e\gbteeiito 
pwenty  njiJes  an  hour.    But  as  ii^ 


quent  delays,  from  Tarious  cauaeay 
occurred,  our  progress  was,  on  the 
whole,  tedious,  and  we  were  in  dark- 
ness before  we  had  completed  half 
our  journey ;  about  nine  o'clock,  a 
cry  was  raised  that  two  other  engines 
were  bearing  down  upon  us,  and  with 
these  harnessed  on  to  the  rest»  we 
hoped  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
remainder.  But  aU  their  united  efforts 
were  found  incompetent  to  the  task 
of  taking  such  a  load  up  the  inclined 
plane  near  Sutton,  and  tne  gentlemen 
accordingly  dismounted,  in  number 
about  400,  to  walk  this  ascending 
mile.  There  was  something  more 
striking  perhaps  than  agreeable  in 
this  part  of  the  day's  work.  The  five 
engines  throwing  out  jets  of  sparks 
Into  the  air,  which  were  carried  far 
away  by  the  wind,  while  the  roadway 
was  sprinkled  with  fiery  particles  fall- 
iligfrom  the  furnace  grates, the  flames 
casting  a  bright  golden  light  on  the 
clouds  of  condensing  steam  wldch 
were  constantly  escaping — all  com- 
bined to  produce  a  strangebut  sombre 
illumination,  gleaming  partially  on 
the  long  train  of  carriages,  suoeeeded 
by  such  a  numerous  escort  Little 
more  remains  to  be  told.  Suffice  it 
to  add,  that  about  half  past  ten,  the 
whole  train  defiled  through  the  large 
tunnel,  landing  its  six  hundred  and 
odd  passengers,  in  a  pitch-dark  nifi^it, 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  far  dis- 
tant from  the  inns  and  hotels  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  hurry- 
ing about  in  confusion,  in  search  of 
carriages  which  had  driven  off,  or 
separated  friends  whom  they  were 
destined  not  to  find.  Many,  never 
dreaming  of  such  a  delay,  having  se- 
cured no  beds,  and,  therefore,  in  a 
state  of  utter  uncertainty  where  they 
were  to  procure  house  room  for  the 
night;  with  the  further  conviction, 
that  horses  to  take  them  away  were 
not  to  be  got  on  any  terms.  Strange 
adventures  must  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  some,  in  such  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion, unpalatable  enough  at  the 
time,  though  now,  when  nought  la  left 
but  retrospection,  leaving  pleasant  as 
well  as  painful  reminiscences  of  a 
day  whose  counterpart  they  can  never 
expect  to  see  again. 

A  Railbr. 
^tK  Sept,  ISaO, 
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XPH  A'EN  ZTMnOZia  KTAIKHN  IIEPINISZOMENAnN 
HAEA  KHTIAAONTA  KAeHMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

2. 
PHOC.  ap  Ath.     . 

[  This  is  a  distich  hy  wise  old  Phocjflides, 

An  (tncient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  siUy  days  ; 

Meaning^  **  *Tis  right  foe  good  winbbibbing  people. 

Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple; 

But  gaily  to  chat  whilb  discussing  their  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  *tis~^ 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.] 

C.  N.  ap,  Ambr. 

ScBNE-«*J9/ii«  Parlour; — Time,  eight  o^dhek; — North,  Shepherd, am/ Jtf^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Which  o*  us  three,  I  wonner,  looks  best  at  the  settin'  in  o'  another  wuii« 
ter  ?  I  suspeck  it's  me — for  to  say  naethiug  o*  the  jug:,  wha  has  lost  his  nose, 
you're  getting  mair  and  mair  spinnlesbankit,  sir,  ilka  year — ^as  for  your 
hauns,  ane  may  see  througb  them — and  a*tliegitlier  you're  an  interesting 
atomy  o'  the  auld  school — I  fear  we're  gaun  to  lose  you,  sir,  during  the 
season.  But  dinna  mind,  sir — ye  sail  hae  a  moniment  erected  to  you  by  • 
grateful  nation  on  the  Calton-hill — ^and  ships  comin'  up  the  Firth— steamers^ 
smacks,  and  ithers — amanf  them  now  ana  then  a  man  o'  war — will  never 
notice  the  Parthenon,  a'  glowerin'  through  telescopes  at  the  mausoleum  o* 
Christopher  North. 

NORTH. 

I  desire  no  other  monument,  James,  than  a  bound  set  of  the  Magaiine  in 
the  library  of  every  subscriber.  Yes — my  immortal  ambition  is  to  live  ia 
the  libranes  and  liberties  of  my  native  land. 

shepherd. 

A  noble  sentiment,  sir,  beautifully  expressed.  Oh  I  but  you're  a  curioua 
cretur— a  Great  Man  I 

NORTH. 

James,  I  know  myself.  I  am  neither  a  great  nor  a  smaU«-but  a  middle^ 
sized  man 

shepherd. 
What  the  deevil  I  dinna  ye  belang  to  the  Sax  Feet  Club  ? 

north. 
No.   The  Fine  Fellows  invite  me  to  their  Feasts  and  Festivals— and  I  am 
proud  to  be  their  guest    But  my  stature  is  deficient  the  eighth  part  of  an 
inch ;  and  I  could  not  submit  to  sit  at  any  board  below  either  the  Standard 
or  the  Salt. 

shepherd. 
A  noble  sentiment^  sir,  beautifully  expressed.    Oh!  but  you're  a  curious 
cretur — a  Great  Man  I 

north. 
I  am  not  a  CMflaw  creature,  James,  but  a  commonplace  Christian.    As 
to  my  intellectual  stature— and  of  that  I  spoke  when  i  said  that  I  am  hui^ 
middle-sized  man — it  is,  I  am  sai^fied,  \hc^  %\a\»xx^  \^««X  %^k^\k^W*Q^ 
enjoyment  of  tranquil  happiness  in  iUa  ¥roi\^«  \\w^l  A«o%^iaRk\BMfi%>w^«« 
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of  life— and  lo!  tliey  seem  to  fonn  one  immense  amphitheatre.  Below  me 
are  rows,  and  rows,  and  rows  of  well-apparelled  people — ^remember  1  speak 
figuratively  of  the  mind— who  sometimes  look  up— ungrudgingly  and  un- 
envyingly — ^to  where  I  am  sitting — smiling  on  me  as  on  one  belonging  to 
their  own  order,  though  placed  by  Providence — august  Master  of  these 
august  Ceremonies — a  litUe  loftier  in  the  ran^  of  seats  in  a  half-moon 
circling  the  horizon,  and  crowded  to  overflowmg  with  the  whole  human 
race. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  noble  sentiment,  sir.  beautifully  expressed.  Oh !  but  you're  a  curious 
cretur— a  Great  Man  I 

NORTH. 

I  beg  your  pardon«-but  I  did  not  hear  you,  James — will  you  repeat  that 
again? 

SHSPHBRD. 

Na.  I  makes  a  pint  o'  never  sayin'  the  same  thing  twice  ovn^  for  ony 
man— except  a  deaf  ane— and  only  to  him  gin  he  uses  a  lug-trumpet. 

NORTH. 

Then  looking  right  and  left,  James,  I  behold  an  immense  multitude  sit- 
ting, seemingly  on  the  same  altitude  with  myself — somewhat  more  richly- 
robed  than  our  brethren  beneath — tUl,  lifting  up  my  eyes,  lo  I  the  Magnates, 
and  Potentates,  and  Princes,  and  Kings  of  all  tne  shadowy  worlds  of  mind, 
magnificently  arrayed,  and  belonging  rather  to  the  heavens  than  to  the 
eartii! 

SHBPHBRD. 

A  noble  sentiment,  sir,  beautifully  expressed.  Oh  I  but  you're  a  curious 
cretur — a  Great  Man  I  {Aside.)  I  ndcot  din  thae  words  intil  his  lug  fifty 
times  without  his  catchin*  their  meanin' — for  whan  the  auld  doited^body 
begins  haverin*  about  himsell,  he's  deaf  to  a*  things  else  in  the  creawtion. 

NORTH. 

Monuments  I  Some  men  have  been  so  glorious,  James,  that  to  build  up 
something  in  stone  to  perpetuate  that  glory,  seems  of  all  futile  attempts  the 
most  futile,  and  either  to  betray  a  sinful  distrust  of  Uieir  immortality,  or  a 
wretched  ignorance  of  the 

^  Power  divine  of  sacred  memories," 

which  will  reign  on  earth,  in  eternal  youth,  ages  and  ages  and  ages  after  the 
elements  have  dissolved  the  brass  or  marble,  on  which  were  vainly  es^ 
graven  the  consecrated  and  undying  names  I 

SHEPHERD. 

A  noble  sentiment,  beau 

NORTH. 

A  monument  to  Newton!  a  monument  to  Shakspeare!  Look  up  to  He»« 
ven— look  into  the  Human  Heart.  TiU  the  planets  and  the  passions — the 
affecticms  and  the  fixed  stars  are  extinguished — their  names  cannot  die* 

SHEPHERD  {starting  up,) 

A  moniment  to  Sir  William  Wallace  I  A  moniment  to  William  Tell !  Look 
at  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Siviteerland— listen  to  their  cataracts— > 
look  to  the  light  on  the  foreheads— listen  to  the  music  on  the  lips  of  the 
Fk'e©— 

"  Kings  of  the  Desert,  men  whose  stately  tread 
Brings  from  the  dust  the  sound  of  Liberty  I" 

NORTH. 

A  noble  sentiment,  James,  beautifully  expressed.  Oh  f  but  you're  a  cu- 
rious cretur— a  Great  Man  I 

SHEPHERD 

What!  You\e  been  sooVm*  m my  ftaXXjery  la.'  the  t{xai$f9  auld  sinner— 
•Ba  nooturn  intil  a  banter  onTOy%e\\tIhecotwp\\mei\i\.\"^^l^\x\^ 
hottom  o'  my  heart  ?   You're  a  c^ueex  de^VAv— "ftiwXiafc  1^  ^xa^^'^^^^^. 
wr  thk  BeaioD,  sir  ? 
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NORTH. 

Weftther  t  It  never  deserved  the  ntme  of  weather,  James,  even  during 
that  muddy  and  miz2lf  mlsnomer-^Summer;  while  the  Autumn—- 

8HBPHBRD. 

Weel,  do  ye  ken,  sir,  that  I  never  saw  in  a'  my  bom  days,  what  I  cou'd 
wi'  a  safe  conscience  hae  ca'd — bad  weather  ?  The  warst  has  aye  had  some  - 
redeem  in'  quality  about  it  that  enabled  me  to  thole  it  without  yawmerin*. 
Though  we  mavna  be  able  to  see,  we  can  aye  think  o*  the  clear  blue  lift. 
Weather,  sir,  ablins  no  to  speak  very  scientially  in  the  way  o*  meteoro- 
logical observation — ^but  rather  in  a  poetical,,  that  is,  religious  spirit — may 
be  defined,  I  jalouse,  ^  the  expression  o*  tiie  fluctuations  and  modificationa 
o'  feeling  in  the  heart  o*  the  heevens,  made  audible,  and  visible,  and  tangible 
on  their  face  and  bosom."    That's  weather. 

NORTH. 

Something  very  beautiful  might  be  written  about  weather-^climate. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  no  by  you — ^by  me.  Oh  I  heavens  and  earth !  O  God  and  man  ?  what 
I — a  shepherd — hae  felt  in  a  spring-shower  I  The  dry  warld  a'  at  ance  made 
dewy— aewy— dewy  as  the  licht  in  the  Angel  o*  Mercy's  een,  beheld  by 
contrite  sinner  in  a  midnight  dream  I 

NORTH. 

James,  your  paw. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  saft,  fresh,  silent  cliange  has  been  wrocht  a*  ower  the  ootward  creation 
—and  a  congenial  change — as  saft,  as  fresh,  as  silent,  has  likewise  been 
wrocht  within  your  ain  heart  Music  Is  maist  harmonious— but  not  mair 
harmonious  nor  licht ;  for  licht  wears  a  coat  o'  many  colours — and  lo ! 
yonder  is  the  web  from  which  it  was  cut — hung  aloft  in  the  skies. 

NORTH. 

There  spake  at  once  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  the  Tailor  of  Yarrow-Ford  I 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Rainbow  I  Is  she  not  the  Lady  o'  Licht,  the  Queen  o'  Colour,  the 
Princess  of  Prisms,  the  Heiress  Apparent  o'  Air,  and  her  Royal  Highness 
of  Heaven  ?  O  Thou  !  who  bendest  Beauty  like  a  bridge  across  the  val- 
ley—^n  which  imagination's  eye  may  ken  celestial  shapes  moving  to 
and  fro  alang  the  braided  battlements — Sun-begotten,  Cloud-born  Angol  I 
Emblem,  sign,  and  symbol  of  mercy  and  of  peace !  Storm-seeker  and 
storm-subduer  I  Pathway — so  sacred  Superstition  sings — between  Heaven 
and  Earth!  Alike  beautiful  is  thy  commg  and  thy  going — and  no  soul 
so  savage  as  not  for  a  while  to  saflen,  as  thy  Apparition  comes  gradually 
breathing  and  blushing  out  of  the  sky !  Immortal  art  thou  in  thy  evanes- 
cence !  The  sole  light,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  of  which  the  soul  may 
not  sicken  when  overcome  with  the  agonies  of  grief  or  guilt !  O  that  on  my 
deatii-bed  I  may  behold  a  Rainbow  I 

NORTH. 

Nay,  James,  the  jug  is  empty;  and  at  that  moment,  with  the  sudden  jerk 
of  your  arm,  expecting  a  heavier  load  on  the  way  to  your  mouth,  you  had 
nearly  given  yourself  a  bloody  nose.  Be  more  cautious  in  future — ^but 
replenish. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  a  single  instant,  a'  the  earth  Is  green  as  emerald,  and  covered  wi'  a 
glorious  glitter  o'  its  ain,  sic  as  never  shone— or  cou'd  shine,  over  the  iiricht 
but  barren  sea.  A's  joy :  The  knowes,  the  banks,  the  braes,  the  lawns, 
the  hedges,  the  woods,  the  single  trees,  the  saughs,  the  heather,  the  broom, 
tlie  bit  bushes,  the  whins,  the  fern,  Uie  gerss,  the  flowers,  the  weeds— 
sic  as  dockens,  nettles,  aye,  the  verra  hemlock — are  a'  harmless  and  a* 
happy  I  They  seem  a'  embued  wi'  a  sort  o'  strange  serene  spirit  o'  life, 
and  nought  in  ^^^eawtion  seems— dead  I 

^•*  NORTH. 

Life-embued  by  a  poet's  aoul  I 

nea  lookBt  the  animal  cretun,   lisna^baX  ^\iWfiKi\J>s*V(»*^'^^^*** 
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ito  large-e*ed  gracefu'  head  in  the  air,  frae  the  elastic  turf  lifUn*  up  and 
lettin'  down  again  its  lang  thin  legs  sae  elegantly,  its  tail  a'  the  while  &  pei*- 
feck  streamer — ^in  many  a  winding  rin?  it  gallops  round  its  dam — and  tnen» 
half  frolicsome  half  afraid,  returns  rapidly  to  her  side,  and  keeps  gazing  on 
the  stranger.  Some  day  Or  ither  that  bit  silly  foal  wuU  be  wunning  a  king's 
plate  or  a  gold  cup ;  for  you  see  the  Aurab  bluid  in  his  fine  fetlocks,  and 
erelong  that  neck,  like  his  sire's,  will  be  clothed  with  thunder. 

NORTH. 

You  must  ride  him  yourself,  James,  next  year  at  Musselburgh. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fling  your  crutch,  sir,  intil  a  rose-bush,  till  a*  the  blossoms  flee  intil  sepa- 
rate leaves,  and  a'  the  leaves  gang  careerin'  in  air  owt-ower  the  lea,  and 
that  would  be  an  eemage  o'  the  sudden  flicht  o'  a  heap  o'  snaw-white  lambs» 
a'  broken  up  in  a  moment  as  they  lay  amang  the  sunshine,  and  scattered 
far  and  wide  o'er  the  greensward — sune  to  be  rcgathered  on  the  Starting- 
Knoll  ;  but  there  the  eemage  wull  na  hand,  for  rose-leaves  ance  dissipated 
die  like  love-kisses  lavished  in  dreams. 

NORTH. 

Rose-leaves  and  rose-lips — lambs  and  lasses — and  love-kisses  lavished  in 
dreams !  And  all  these  images  suggested  in  a  shepherd's  recollection  of  a 
Spring-Shower !  Pre\idling  pastoral  Poet,  complete  thy  picture. 

SHEPHERD. 

See  how  the  trooties  are  loupin'  in  the  pools — for  a  sh6wer  b'  Insects 
hae  come  winnowing  their  way  on  the  wines  o'  the  western-wind,  fVae  the 
weel-watered  wavings  o'  Elibuik's  whispenn'  woods. 

NORTH. 

No  such  imitative  melodies  in  Homer !  The  sentence  is  like  a  sugh. 

SHEPHERD. 

'Twas  nae  fawte  o*  mine,  sir,  for  ma  mouth  got  fou  o'  double-Ws — and  I 
had  to  whiiF  and  wbustle  them  oot.  But  hush  and  list,  sir-^list  and  hush  I 
For  that  finest,  faintest,  amaist  evanescent  music— merry,  or  mournful,  just 
as  ye  may  be  disposed  to  think  and  feel  it — but  now  it  is  merry— dear  me ! 
it's  clean  gane — there — tliere  it  is  heard  again — like  the  dyin^  tone  o'  the 
Mna'est  chord  o'  the  harp  o'  an  angel  happy  in  the  heart  o  the  highest 
heavens—and  what  may  it  be— since  our  ears  are  too  dull  to  hear  seraphic 
string  or  strain — but  the  hymn,  to  us  amaist  hushed  by  the  altituoe — 
although  still  poorin'  and  poorin'  out  like  a  torrent — o'  the  lyrical  Laverodca 
wha,  at  the  first  patter  in'  o'  the  spring-shower  upon  the  braird  about  hia 
nest,  had  shot,  wi'  short,  fast-repeated  soarings,  a-singing  up  the  sky,  as  if 
in  the  delirium  o'  his  delicht  he  wou'd  hae  toradcen  the  eai'th  for  ever— 
but  wha,  noo  that  he  has  reached  at  last  the  pinnacle  o'  his  aerial  ambi« 
tion,  wull  sune  be  heard  descendin',  as  if  he  were  naething  but  a  sang^- 
and  then  seem  a  musical  speck  in  the  sky — till  again  ring  a'  the  lower 
regions  wi'  his  still  loud,  but  far  tenderer  strains — for  soarin'  he  pours, 
but  sinkiu'  he  breathes  his  voice,  till  it  ceases  suddenly  in  a  flutter  and  a 
murmur  owre  the  head  o'  his  brooding  mate —lifted  lovingly  up  wl*  its  large 
aaft  een  to  welcome  her  lover-husband  to  their  blessed  nest  I 

NORTH. 

My  dear  James,  you  have  illustrated  your  definition  of  weather  by  an 
exquisite  example 

SHEPHERD. 

But  I'm  no  half  dune  yet— - 

NORTH. 

For  the  present,  if  you  please,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  I  dinna  please— and  I  insist  on  being  alloo*d  to  feenish  my  Spring- 
Shower. 

NORTH. 

Well,  if  it  must  be  so— first  tell  me  what  you  meant  by.«Wrring  that  there 
J8  no  auch  thing  in  nature  as  bad  V7«a\\^f^t.   \  wdcl  T^^«t  ^ys<^q%vA  \a  lie- 
"^ve  that — whatever  may  have  been  ^e  caafc  oxvcci— xio^  VJtv«t^ V^wa  vsm^bl 
«r  as  good.     Why,  James,  you  m\gb\  aa  'weW  ^fefeV  \»  y^w^Vj  ^  ^sfe^ 
tfiat  there  is  no  such  thing  Vnnatuxe  wi  mx \m^t  ^woasi. 
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8BJSPHERD, 

•  Neither  there  is,  sir.  There  are  different  degrees. o'  beautj,  Mr  Tickler, 
frae  the  face  that  ootshines  that  o*  on  angel's  seen  in  adream—doon — doon 
^doon—- ever  sae  mony  hunder  thoosan*  degrees  doon,  till  you  meet  that  o* 
the  tinkler*randy,  whose  looks  gar  you  ratherly  incline  to  tlie  ither  side  o' 
the  road— hut  nae  ugliness.  Sometimes  Vve  kent  mysell  likely  to  fa*  intU 
a  sair  mistak — na,  a  sair  fricht — by  stumblin*  a*  at  ance  on  a  lassie  gaen  far 

'doon  in  the  d^ees,  and  wha  really  did  seem  at  first  sicht  unco  fearsome ; 
— but  then,  sir,  the  mistak  arose,  me  the  suddenness,  and  frae  considerin* 
the  face  o*  her  by  its  ain  individual  sell,  and  no  as  ane  o*  many  on  the 
mysterious  scale  o*  beauty.  But  then  a  man  o'  ony  powers  o'  memory  and 
reflection,  and  ony  experience  amang  the  better  half  o*  creation,  soon  cor- 
rects that  error;  and  fin's,  afore  he  has  walked  hardly  a  mile  alangside  q' 
the  hizzie,  that  she's  verra  weel-faured,  apd  has  an  expression,  mair  espe- 
cially about  the  een  and  mouth—* 

NORTH. 

James  I  James ! 

SHSPHERD. 

The  truth  is,  Mr  North,  that  you  and  the  likes  o'  you,  that  hae  been 
cavied  a'  your  days  in  toons,  like  pootry,  hae  seldom  seen  ony  real  weather 
— and  ken  but  the  twa  distinctions  o'  wat  and  dry.  Then,  the  instant  it 
begins  to  drap,  up  wi'  the  umbrella^-^nd  then  vanishes  the  sky.  Why,  that^a 
aften  the  verra  best  time  to  feel  and  understaun'  the  blessed  union  o'  earth 
and  heaven,  when  the  beauty  is  indeed  sae  beauteous,  tliat  in  the  perfect  joy 
o'  the  heart  that  beats  within  you,  ye  wad  lauch  in  an  atheist's  face,  and 
hae  nae  mair  doubt  o'  the  immortality  o'  the  sowle,  than  o'  the  mountain- 
tap  that,  far  up  above  the  vapours,  is  waiting  in  its  majestic  serenity  for  the 
reappearance  o'  the  Sun,  seen  brichtenin*  and  brichtenin'  himsell  during  the 
shoiver,  through  behind  a  cloud  that  every  moment  seems  mair  and  mair 
composed  o'  radiance,  till  it  has  melted  quite  away,— and  then,  there  indeed 
is  the  Sun,  rejoicmg  like  a  giant  to  run  a  race— 

NORTH. 

A  race  against  time,  James,  which  will  terminate  in  a  dead  heat  on  the 
Last  Day. 

SHEPHERD. 

Time  will  be  beat  to  a  stand-stilL 

NORTH.  • 

And  the  Sun  at  the  Judge's  stand  •werve  from  the  course  into  chaos. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  queer  tank — though  no  withouten  a  wild  dash  o'  the  shooblime. 
But  how  do  you  account,'  sir,  for  the  number  o'  mad  dowgs  thb  summer  ? 
And  what's  your  belief  about  the  Heedrofoby  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have  for  many  years,  James,  myself,  laboured  under  a  confirmed 
hydrophobiar— 

SHEPHERD. 

Tuts,  nae  nonsense — I  want  to  hear  you  speak  seriously  on  canme  mad- 
ness. 

NORTH. 

Dogs,  James,  are  subject  to  some  strange  and  severe  disease  which  is 
popularly  called  madness;  and  the  question  is,  can  they  inoculate  the 
human  body  with  that  disease  by  their  bite  ?  Perhaps  they  can— and  I  con- 
fess I  should  not  much  like  to  try  the  experiment.  But  an  acute  writer  in 
the  Westminster  Review  has  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  disease  cjdled 
hydrophobia  in  the  dog  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease  of  the  same  name 
in  the  human  species^and  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  agree  with  him— — 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  BeUeie  in  a  pairodowga  o'  that  outrageous  natur  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  TDai5eB«»  ^  .^^ftv\^^Kt  "Va^  ^ 
effect  on  the  madness  oC  the  bitten,  and  iSdaX  a.  \o»  >NVft\»*>*wO»»»^^^ 


a  dog  in  perfect  health,  is  just  ai  likelf  to  have  all  the  STmptoms  of  the 
liydrophoDia  as  if  he  had  heen  hitten  hj  a  mad  one. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  perfeck  pidrodowgSi  sir— «  perf eck  pairodowgt  I 

NORTH. 

He  gives  his  reasons,  James^^md  they  are  not  easily  set  aside* 

SHEPHERD. 

Let's  hear  them,  sir. 

KORTH. 

He  obserres,  in  the  first  place,— if  I  remember  right1y-*«nd  if  I  forget 
his  words,  I  have  his  meaning — that  the  effects  of  all  poisons^  which  we 
are  acauainted  with,  are  certain  and  determinate.  Do  you  grant  tha^ 
James  r 

SHEPHERD. 

Be  it  sae. 

NORTH. 

For  example^suppose  a  thousand  persons  swallow  each  the  same  quan- 
tity of  arsenic — sumcient  to  cause  death — they  either  all  die,  or  are  all 
similarly  affected,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  poison.  No  person  can  use  arsenic  in 
his  tea  instead  of  su^ar — empty  half-a-dozen  of  cups  at  breakfast,  and  that 
evening  enjoy  Uie  wit  and  humour  of  a  Noctes  Ambrosiants. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hardly. 

NORTH. 

But  many  persons,  hundreds,  have  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  and  well 
bitten  too,  who  have  not  been  one  whit  the  worse. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then  they  have  swallowed  anecdotes. 

NORTH. 

Which  is  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  such  cases.  But  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  James,  that  there  are  no  such  antidotes.  Can  we 
believe,  then,  that  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  possesses  the  virulent  pro- 

Eerty  which  occasions  hydrophobia,  when  we  know  that  so  many  persons 
ave  been  inoculated  with  it  without  incurring  the  disease  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  gaen  puzzlin'  I 

NORTH. 

Secondly,  my  ingenious  friend  in  the  Westminster  observes,  that  even 
on  those  who  have  oeen  supposed  to  have  been  affected  by  this  saliva,  the 
time  at  which  the  symptoms  appear  is  altogether  indeterminate— contrary 
to  all  that  we  know  of  the  action  of  poisons.  Why — it  is  believed,  that  it 
maybe  injected  into  a  wound,  and  lie  there  harmless  for  months,  nay  years 
—till  all  at  once  it  breaks  out,  and  you  are  more  insane  than  Sirius.  A 
strange  sort  of  saliva  indeed  this— so  capricious  and  whimsical  in  its  ac- 
tion— whereas  all  other  poisons  may  be  depended  on,  and  do  their  w<Nrk 
subject  to  certain  general  regular  and  acknowledged  laws.  What  sajf  you 
to  all  this,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never  having  received  a  regular  medical  education,  sir,  Tm  dumbfoun- 
der'd,  and  haena  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dowg.  But  are  a'  time  fearsome 
accounts  o'  the  heedro  naething  but  lees  ? 

NORTH. 

^  Many  of  them  most  miserably  true.  But  my  friend  believes  that  the  hor- 
rid malady  originates  in  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  wound,  and  not  from 
any  virulent  matter  injected  into  it ;  a  nerve  has  been  injured,  and  tetanus 
sometimes  ensues— direful  spasmodic  affections  terminating  in  death.  Any 
deeply-punctured  wound  may  produce  the  disease  called  hydrophobia  in 
man. 

*  B  conclusion  to  be  drawn  frae  ^e  w\io\^  fic««i%  Xft  \3(^>  ^^  ^^s^^g^ta^ 
dangerous  tm\mu\ii  than  la  UBUBi\ly  «uB^e«i^^»  ^t«»  %i  ^^'w^  ^^safc "^^w 


70U  when  he's  In  hit  perfect  tensei,  Is  jutt  as  likelf  to  gte  re  the  fohy  ai 
when  he  snaps  at  ye  in  the  hicht  o'  his  delirium  in  tongue-lolling  madneM* 

NORTH. 

Accidents  will  happen — ^but  no  rery  great  number  of  people  are  bitten 
by  dogs  in  their  perfect  senses ;  and  it  is  only  some  wounds  that  occasion 
tetanus  by  injuring  a  nerve.  This  is  certain,  that  in  some  of  the  few  authen- 
ticated cases  of  the  disease  called  hydrophobia  in  man,  occasioned  by  ths 
bite  of  a  dog,  there  was  not  the  least  reason  in  the  world  for  supposing  ths 
dog  to  have  been  what  is  called  mad—But  fill  your  glass,  James,  to  the 
memory  of  Bronte. 

.  ili  is  drunk  in  iolemn  iilenee. 

SHSPHERD. 

Let  us  hae  about  half  an  hour's  tank  o'  politics— and  then  hae  dune  wi* 
them  for  the  rest  o*  the  nicht    What  o*  France  ? 

NORTH. 

James,  all  men  who  had  visited  France  with  their  eyes  and  ears  opea 
since  the  accession  of  Charles — now  Bx-Kiiu^'-knew  that  a  struggle  was 
going  on — only  to  cease  with  the  overthrow  otone  of  the  parties— hetweeH 
the  Royalists  and  the  Liberals.  Each  party  strove  to  change  the  charter 
given  by  Louis  XVIII.  into  so  many  dead  letters.  But  the  Liberals — as  they 
are  called — were  from  the  beginning  far  more  unprincipled  than  the  Roy- 
alists were  even  at  the  end — and  had  Charles  and  Folignac  not  acted  as  they 
did,  in  the  matter  of  the  ordonnances,  the  monarchy  had  been  virtually 
destroyed  by  their  enemies. 

8BEPRBIID. 

Do  you  really  say  sae,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Two  courses  were  open  to  Charles — ^to  abdicate  the  throne  rather  than 
sit  there  a  shadow— or  to  support  the  ordonnances  by  the  sword.  That 
would  not  have  been  easy,  but  H  would  have  been  possible;  and  had 
Charles  been  the  tenth  part  a  Napoleon,  it  would  have  been  done — and  his 
Enemies  having  been  overawed  by  the  array,  the  streets  of  Paris  had  not  been 
stained  with  one  drop  of  blood. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  I  but  he  was  a  weak  man ! 

NORTH. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  is  a  weak  man,  James;  but  on  this  emergency—* 
this  crisis  of  his  fate^he  reckoned  without  his  host — and  thence  his  second 
visit  to  Holjrrood. 

SHBFHERD. 

I  will  ca'  on  him  neist  time  I  come  to  Embro' ;  and  if  he's  no  at  hame, 
leave  my  caird. 

NORTH. 

Liberty,  my  dear  Shepherd,  is  like  the  air  we  breathe-^if  we  have  ft  not, 
we  die.  You  have  heard  these  words  before — and  you  and  I  have  felt  their 
meaning  on  the  mountain  top.    Slavery  is  a  living  death. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  bull 

NORTH. 

But  of  all  slaveries  the  worst  is  that,  which,  dancing  in  chains^  supposes 
itself  Freedom. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  didna  ye  admire,  shr,  the  behaviour  o*  the  Mob  0'  Paris  ? 

NORTH. 

An  old  man  like  me,  James,  is  chary  of  his  admiration.  In  my  youth-* 
some  forty  years  affo— I  was  too  prodigal  of  it— and  the  sun  I  worshipped, 
set  in  a  shower  of  blood.  The  French— with  many  and  great  defects — are 
a  gallant— a  noble  people ;  but  the  mob  .that  fought— and  they  fought  well 
— though  victorious  over  but  feeble  opposition— -during  what  I  leave  others 
to  call  the  Three  Glorious  Days — ^were  not  tJbift  ^^XkOck '^ vssjssi! — =«b^^ 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  wefra  1  to  ^«a\a  wx-^  ^1  tk^  «Q5iD»5s«K^«^l^ 
ncton,  prepared  long  befoTehmd  to  ^\«^  ^'ftVt  v^'^'^^^'^  ^^^ 


iMttet  than  puppets— though  the  machinery  worked  well— -and  was  tri« 
umphant 

SHEPHERD. 

I  thocht  you  wou'dna  attend  the  Meeting. 

NORTH. 

Had  I  been  a  republican,  I  would ;  and  have  declared  my  delight  and 
exultation  at  the  downfall  of  a  great  and  ancient  monarchy.  Probably  I 
•hould  have  thought  it  a  despotism,  and  would  have  sung  odes  and  hymns 
of  thanksgiving  when  all  its  towers  and  temples  toppled  into  dust  Some 
such  men,  I  believe,  were  at  the  meeting  here--and  believing  them  to  be 
conscientious  and  consistent,  they  have  my  respect. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  mine  too— and  I  houp  they'll  be  proud  o't. 

NORTH. 

Other  men,  again,  were  at  the  meeting,  James,  who  love  what  they  call  a 
limited  monarchy— and  limited  the  Freiwh  Monarchy  is  now  to  their  hearts' 
content  I  Till  Louis-Philippe  began  to  reign,  (to  reign  I)  eyes  never  saw  a 
cipher. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  mair  power  in  the  Forest — under  the  Youn^Dyuck,  I  verily  believe 
—though  I'm  no  his  greave — than  the  son  of  E^alite  now  has  in  Paris,  imder 
old  LaFayette  and  that  sweet  innocent  invention  for  preserving  freedon^ 
the  National  Guard. 

NORTH. 

Good,  James.  They  therefor^  lifted  up  their  voices  on  high — ^like  sound- 
hig  harp  and  Unkling  cymbal,  and  were  applauded  to  the  eciio. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae  far  a*  seems  to  hae  been  richt.  Then  what  hae  you  to  complain  o', 
shr? 

NORTH. 

I  complain  of  nothing — not  I,  James— I  have  left  my  gout  at  Johll-o^- 
Groat's  House — and  my  complacency  and  peace  of  mind  are  perfect.  But 
oh!  the  superasinine  stupiaity  of  all  Uipse  sumphs  and  sumphesses-^ 
^ose  Jack  and  Jeanie  donkeys — each  row  above  row,  rising  up  with  ears 
of  still-increasing  longitude,  till  those  at  the  acme  swept  the  spiders  from 
the  cornice,  and  crushed  the  undevoured  &ies  asleep  on  the  ceiling ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw!  Haw!  Haw!  Haw!  Haw! — What  do  you  mean  ? 

NORTH. 

^  Tories  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  Whigs,  and  encircled  in  the  arms  of  Ra- 
dicals !  Church-and-King  men  shouting  their  praises  of  altar-pullers-down, 
and  throne-shatterers,  and  of  all  the  fierce  and  ferocious  foes  of  Old  Esta- 
blishments, with  mattock  and  pickaxe  razing  them  all  from  their  very  foUMl- 
ations,  and  howling  in  each  cloud  of  dust  that  went  darkening  up  the  hea* 
vens! 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir  infatuated  fules !  I'm  owre  ann*y  to  pity  them — nor  ought  leal  men 
and  true  to  accept  now  the  peace-offering  o'  their  humiliation  and  their 
shame. 

NORTH. 

People  there  are,  as  you  well  know,  James,  who  never  can  move  one 
single  step,  either  backwards  or  forwards,  unless  led  by  a  finger  and  a 
thumb,  gentlv  or  rudely  pinching  their  nose.  No  will  ot  their  own  have 
2}cy— for  will  and  reason  go  together-^and  only  the  intelligent  are  free. 
More  abject  slaves  never  trooped  together  in  a  gang  before  the  whip  of  the 
overseer  to  the  sugar-canes,  than  those  slaves  ot  both  sexes,  that  sat  in  our 
Assembly-rooms,  m  chains  flung  over  them  by  masters  who  despised  them 
too  thoroughly  to  honour  them  with  any  portion  of  tlieir  hatred,  shoutiug 
JUid  beJiowing  at  the  prospect  of  dominion  and  empire  about  to  be  given 
^  tbem  who  would  trample  them  mto  dn^U 

tbenimdes! 
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WORTII. 

Whf — ^not  even  thouffh  the  mob  of  the  Fauxbourg  St  Antoine  had,  as  if 
by  some  seeming  mirac&,  performed  their  parts  like  angels — angels  of  blood 
at  best — and  thereby  set  at  defiance  all  our  knowledge,  all  experience,  all 
history  of  human  mobs,  which  the  Liberty-and-Equality^men,  and  the  old  and 
young  Anarchists,  have  the  audacity  to  ask  us  to  believe — ouglit  they  who 
swear  by  the  British  Constitution  to  have  uttered  one  word  in  eulogy 
of  the  *^  Three  Glorious  Days,"  till  they  knew  something  more  of  what 
was  likely  to  be  tiie  upshot  of  it  all — ^if  indeed  ignorance  could  be  supposed 
so  dense  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  lurid  lights  dready  gleaming  allroupd 
the  horizon — 

"  With  fear  of  change 

Perplexing  monarchs !" 

SHEPHERD. 

What'n  a  face  I  Dinna  fa'  intil  a  ^i,  Tak  a  swig.  Na— I  didna  tell  you 
to  drink  out  o*  the  green  bottle — ^that's  spirits — but  to  kiss  the  jug.  If  you 
speak  that  way  noo  that  you're  sober — mercy  on  us,  what  a  fury  when  you 
get  fou  I 

NORTH. 

Some  there  were — ^many — and  certainly  not  the  least  silly  of  the  set— 7 
who  held  that  a  demand  was  made  upon  their  admiration,  simply  by  the 
bravery  and  moderation  of  the  Parisian  mob — which  demand  they  were 
bound  to  answer — without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  past  or  the  future 
—and  even  were  the  Revolution  afterwards  to  turn  out  the  greatest  of  all 
evils.  They  pledged  themselves,  thev  said,  to  no  political  opinion  on  the 
subject — and  begged  that  to  be  understood  clearly  by  both  sides  of  the 
-whole  world.  But  nothing  should  prevent  them  from  giving  vent  to  their 
admiration.  No  doubt,  James,  if  their  admiration  were  of  the  nature  of  a 
wind-colic,  they  were  right  in  giving  vent  to  it— time  and  place  duly  con- 
sidered— though  roses  and  lilies  forbid  that  I  should  have  been  there  to  hear ! 
But  admiration  is  not  a  vice  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  intestines,  but  a 
virtue  of  the  heart  and  brain ;  and  so  far  from  seeking  to  evaporate  itself  in 
noisy  explosions,  it  loves  to  breathe  in  long-continued  and  silent  incense 
over  the  whole  actions  of  a  man's  life.  A  stronger  proof  of  a  weak  mind 
cannot  be  exhibited  than  an  impatient,  restless,  and  feverish  anxiety  to  hail 
every  coming  or  new-come  event,  action,  or  character  that  seems  to  be  good, 
with  instant  applause.  In  private  life  they,  whose  admiration  is  perpetually 
bursting  out,  are  always  the  most  frivolous ;  the  shallow  rills  of  their  sympa- 
thy soon  run  dry — and  when  you  talk  to  them  a  few  weeks — say  a  few 
days — even  a  few  hours  after  the  unmeasured  expression  of  their  enthusiasniy 
of  the  cause  which  excited  it,  they  look  at  you  with  a  face  of  blank  forget- 
ful ness  of  all  their  former  feelings,  and  you  discover  that  they  are  occupied 
with  some  new  favourite  event  or  incident,  which  in  its  turn  is  forgotten 
before  next  day's  dinner. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  that  used  to  be  the  case  wi'  Sir  Walter's  Novelles !  Strang  minds 
read  them  with  deep  delight — said  some  sentences  to  that  effect  when  the 
tank  gaed  roun'  the  table,  and  were  silent ;  but  they  retained  all  the  glorious 
things  impressed  unobliterably  (that's  a  kittle  word  to  pronunce)  on  the 
tablets  o'  their  memories — that  is  their  understandings — that  is  their  hearts 
— that  is  their  sowles — for  they  are  a'  ane  in  the  lang  run,  and  o'  a  com* 
posite  character.  But  bits  o'  trilflin'  laddies  and  lasses,  and  auld  women 
o'  baith  sexes,  used  to  keep  cliatterin'  and  jabberia'  about  each  new  novelle 
as  it  came  out,  iust  as  if  it  never  had  a  predecessor,  and  was  never  to  hae  a 
successor — as  if  it  had  been  the  only  byeuk  in  prent — when  lo  and  be* 
hold,  in  less  than  sax  months,  out  came  anither  in  toure  volumms,  and  then 
they  clean  forgot  that  the  ane  they  had  sae  lang  bothered  you  about,  till 
you  wished  yoursell  dead,  had  ever  been  in  the  press ! 

NORTH. 

An  apt  illustration,  James.  Tlie  ahallow  \ieT«o\i%Qi^  ^V^\&\^v^«^^s&£>^^ 
liad  not  the  small  sense  to  see  iHtft  U  vraa  m  xJti^  T«ix««^  ^^  ^^?^,^^^" 
hapoBsible  to  pronounce  an  iiio\aJ(o&  paaefftVc  «a  Viaft  ^^wwwm^-  wsoft»s^ 
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the  actors  in  a  poUticnl  revolution,  that  ehould  not  include  Approbation  of 
nuch,  if  not  all,  involved  in  that  revolution.  And  even  for  a  moineat  ^ruit- 
faiK  thai  Buch  iin  isolated  panegyric  could  have  been  pronounc«<l,  they  hod 
not  the  etill  mnaller  sensQ  to  see  that  all  the  oppoaiie  party  would  Insiat  on 
either  dragging  thorn  in  among  tlieir  ranks — ihouffli,  hoaveu  knows,  they 
would  be  iio  acquisition  to  any  parly— or  ou  represeuiing  them  theaeeforth 
w  lukewarm  or  niiik -and- water  adlierenta  lo  thait  o»n— or  more  probably 
.  iiioy  certainly — talking  of  them  In  all  companies  aanoodtec,  and  incEVpable, 
from  *hccr  ignorance  and  folly,  of  forming  any  opinion  at  all  on  polittcal 
.queatiouB  of  any  pith  or  moment 

You  ba«  treated  the  subject,  t.ir,  wi'  your  usual  masterly  dii^criminatioiL, 
It's  easy  noo,  ou  lookin'  back  U  tlie  iiewspa)>ere,  to  ken  the  kind  o'  cattle 
that  ca'd  thae  meetings. 

SORTII. 

Two  or  three  eminent,  and  aome  half-dosen  able  men,  attended  the 
Meeting  here,  (which  was  got  up  by  my  friend  Jvbn  Bowriugl)  but  oIhKr> 
wise  it  was  a  poor  affair,  and  forgotten  sooner  than  an  inefiectual  fancy  ball. 
In  England  surh  meetings  were  all  of  ome  charatter.  NodiiiiingiitBbed  or 
Ainiscientioua  man  of  our  side,  Jauiea,  attended  theui, — and  even  the  ^r«iat 
Whig  leaders  stood  aloof, — nay,  the  bulk  of  th«  U'big  geollemen.  True  it 
ia,  as  ia  said  in  the  laitt  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, — ^n  Bidmirahl« 
one, — that  "  the  meetings  and  dinners,  aimI  subscriptions,  set  oa  f<Kit  by  our 
old-established  disturbers  of  tlie  public  peare,  have  been  countenanced  by 
hardly  one  person,  which  any  human  being  will  dare  t«  call  reapectAble." 

Why,  as  to  iliat,  oir,  tliere's  nae  sayin'  what  notne  human  beinf^  will  daur 
to  ca'  reB|iecl&blei  and  for  my  ain  pairt,  I  am  no  just  prejiared  to  gniw  Ih« 
length  o'  that  apoictliegm.     I  fear  not  a  few  respectable  people  have  aSewn 

owre  oiuckle  favour  to  thiH  new  French  reTolntion, — and  you  and  me, 

wise  aa  we  are,  and  wise  aa  the  world  thinks  ua,— mauona  exclude  fr«e  the 
Tanks  o'  respectability  a'  folk  tliat  are  sae  unfortunate  aa  uo  to  be  o'  our  wn 
o"  thinkiu.'  ^ 

I  sit  corrected,  my  dear  James.     1  am  no  bigot.  ^^^| 


Sir  Walter's  appeal  to  the  people  of  Edinbui^h, in  behalf  of  the  "(frey  dis- 
crowned head"  of  the  old  Lx-King  was  like  himself,  generous  and  g«nde- 
maidy ;  but  metlunks  he  must  hai  e  hut  a  poor  opinion  of  "  mine  own  ro- 
■notic  town,"  else  had  he  never  doubted  that  they  would  Byn>patfai«»  wlUi 
Fallen  Royalty  seeking  an  asylum  in  Holyrood.  Sir  Waller  reminda  us 
that  the  highest  authority  "  pronounced  us  to  be  a  nation  of  gentlemen  !" 
Let  ua  then  behave  towards  him  who  wa«  once  Charles  X.  of^l-'rnncc.  in  a 
way  worthy  Ihe  cliaracter  bestowed  on  us  by  him  who  waa  onc«  Oeorin? 
The  Fourth  of  Kngland.  "  " 

sDEPnean. 

Is  that  his  argument  V  'Tis  but  a  puir  ane. 

But  so  so,  no  great  shakes.  Btit  I  aay,  James,  that  we  are  not,  sever 
were,  and  I  hope  never  will  bo,  a  nation  of  Gentlemen.  And  you  wUl  allnw, 
whatever  Sir  Walter  may  do,  that  1  am  a  higher  than  "  the  highest  authority'' 
on  the  character  of  our  countrymen, and  that  here,  GeoreeGuelph  ID  uetvleld 
to  Christopher  North.  &  f  7     " 

SKEPHBBEI. 

Oh !  ye  radical  I 

Grwgi'  tin-  Fourth— lipave.n  rest  Wft  t«\il ',— was  the  "  First  Gentleman  in 
Europe,"  nor  do  1  know  who  \6  Viw  sttccftsftw,  Vi\«t>ii«  Vwsa  »«  wibieck 
r  peer.    But-^— 


First  Gentlemfln ;  for  equality  seenia  to  mey— but  to  be  8ure  Fm  but  a  pufar 
silly  shepherd, — to  be  necetnrily  iuTolyed  somehow  or  ither  in  our  idea  o' 
a  Gentleman, — whereas  a'  competition  in  accomplishments  and  manners 
Is  out  o"  the  question  between  subject  and  king.  It  might  dblins  be  mair 
correct  to  say  that  he  was  the  First  Gentleman  amang  the  Kings  o'  Europe. 

NORTH. 

Excellent,  James ;  George  the  FourUi  saw  little  either  of  Scotland  or 
Scotchmen;  William  the  Fourth,  I  hope,  will  see  more;  and  as  he,  thank  God, 
is  not  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe,  very  far  from  it  indeed,  but  I  hope 
something  many  million  times  better,  a  Patriot  King,  he  will  be  delighted 
to  find  that  so  far  from  being  a  Nation  of  Gentlemen,  we  are,  take  us  on  the 
whole,  and  on  working  week-days,  for  in  our  Sunday's  best  we  do  look  very 
genteel,  about  as  coarse,  clownish,  commonplace,  vulgar,  and  raw-boned  a 
nation  as  ever  in  loyalty  encompassed,  aa  with  a  wall  of  brass  iron  and  fire, 
a  hereditary  throne. 

SHBPHEaD. 

Auld  Charley  '11  be  treated  wi'  pity  and  reepeck-«>nae  fear  o'  that— as 
]ang*8  he  sojourns  amang  us  in  Hof3rrood.  There's  something  sacred  in  a' 
sorts  o'  sorrow — ^be  it  o'  the  great  or  the  sma' — ^but  imagination,  unrebuked 
either  by  reason  or  the  hearty  is  mair  profimdly  stooned  by  the  misfortunes 
o'  those  who  have  fallen  frae  a  high  estate ;  and  och  I  what  nasty  politics 
that  cou'd  abuse  Pity  for  openin'  the  door  o'  a  Sanctuary,  let  hb  errors  hae 
been  what  they  may,  to  a  fugitive  and  a  suppliant  King ! 

NORTH. 

It  was  in  the  exaltation  of  victor]%  and  indignation  at  crime,  that  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Sun  newspaper,  for  example,  James — a  scholar  and  a  gentleman-^ 
used  language  too,  too  strong  respecting  the  punishment  due  to  Charles  on 
his  fall.  A  friend  of  ours  rebuked  him  in  Maga;  but  who  always  speaks 
wisely  ?  Surely  not  I,  any  more  than  that  worthy  Editor ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  when  he  hears  that  the  old  man  is  again  in  Holyrood,  he  will  feel,  that, 
without  any  compromise  of  principle,  he  may  say,  **  Peace  be  with  him  in 
his  retreat !" 

SHRPHBRD. 

And  what  wud  ye  think  o*  askin'  him  and  his  suit  some  nicht  to  a  Noctes 
Awmbrosianse  ?  I'm  perfeckly  serious  in  sayin'  that  we  maun  ask  him ;  and 
I'm  as  perfeckly  serious  in  saying  that  I'm  sure  that  he'll  come.  Why  no 
him  as  weel  as*^— 

NORTH. 

Silence,  James,  silence— the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  divulging  that 
secret 

SHEFHRRD. 

—Why  no  him  as  weel  as  his  late  most  Gracious  Majesty  Georob 
THE  Fourth  ? 

north  (^starting  up.) 

Gumey,  expunge  I 

shepherd  (starting  tip.) 

Gumey,  restore !  O  North,  I  thimc  I  see  him^chin*  Incog,  up  the  brae 
o'  Gabriel's  road,  atween  the  oxters  o'  us  twa — Tickler  acting  as  guide  and 
pioneer — wi'  that  wee  shachly  body  the  Marquis  o'  Winchester,  and  that 
great  big  muckle  John  Bull,  Sir  William  Curti»--and  a  bit  anonymus  cretur 
belongin'  to  the  nobility,  in  the  rear — a'  sax  o'  us,  such  was  the  roval  plee- 
sure,  in  kilts — and  boo  Awmrose  took  us  for  a  deputation  o'  the  Cfeltic  So- 
ciety, and  persisted,  a'  the  nicht  through,  in  ca'in^the  King,  Francis  Maxl- 
nius  Macnab,  him  that  wrote  the  Universe !  O  but  it  was  a  gran' ploy  I 
and  may  we  soon  see  sic  anither  in  the  IMoon  I 

NORTH. 

Well,  well,  James— let  your  daft  nonsense  go  forth  to  the  world.  Nobody 
will  credit  it 

SHBPRERD. 

Mony  a  lee-lookin'  tale's  tnie,howRomww»«A^ife«^WMOM|^^TNBs^^ 
^ut  iet's  change  the  soobject.— YnwiiitovV^fi,%\x,\A^«x^>a«.^  ^w^ 
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-volomm  a'  Lord  Byron's  Life  cottin'  oot  't  You  maun  review  il  in  8  splendid 
■tyle.   Wliat  for  didna  ye  notice  t!ie  first  volumn  ? 

What  tlie  ckvil  do  you  mean,  you  Incubus  ?  Did  1  not  write  two  aitides 
,  on  it,  eacii  thirty  pages  long, — full  of  the- 


]f  I  read  tliem  at  the  time,  I  liae  clean  forgotten  them,— ane  seldom  re- 
memberH  what  he  reads  in  amaggazin. 

If  he  does  not,  tlien  one  acldoni  remembers  wliat  he  reads  BJiywhere 
else,  James.  True,  that  tlie  wit  and  wisdom  of  one  month  succeeding  ihe 
wit  and  wisdom  of  another  in  endteiw  succession,  mankind  uiual  often  for- 
get when  and  where,  and  from  what  source,  tiiey  have  derived  such  infinite 
amusement  and  instruction.  But  the  amusement  aud  instruction  them- 
selves do  not  perish  on  that  account,  but  go  iulo  a  million  treasuries.  Peo- 
ple are  manifestly  growing  wiser  and  better  everyday;  and  I  humbly  con- 
fess that  I  tliink  mynelf  one  of  the  great  instruments,  in  the  handn  of  Pro- 
vidence, of  ilie  Bmeliorntion  of  the  hunum  race.  I  am  not  dead  to  tJie  voice 
of  feme, — but  believe  me  that  mj  chief,  if  not  sole  object  iu  writing  fur 
HagB,  is  the  diffusion  of  Itnowledgcvirtue.Hnd  happiness  all  over  the  world. 
What  is  it  to  me  if  the  names  of  my  articles  are  often  forgotten,  not  by  a 

'  thankleHN  but  a  restless  generation,  too  much  agog  after  noveltiee,  and  too 
much  enamoured  of  chan^  ?  The  cbntents  of  any  one  of  my  good  article* 
rannot  possibly  be  forgotten  by  alt  the  Uiousands  who  havtt  told  me  that 
tliey  once  delighted  in  them, — some  fiiir  or  bright  image— some  tender  or 
pure  feeling— some  high  or  solemn  thought  must  survive, — and  enough  for 
me — James — if  in  hotirs  of  gay  or  serious  memories,  some  mirthfu!  or  me- 
lancholy emanation  from  my  mind  be  restored  to  being,  even  though  the 
dreamer  knows  not  lliat  it  was  mine, — but  believes  it  to  iiave  arisen  tlien 

.  for  the  first  time  iti  his  own  imagination.  Did  I  choose  to  write  booltb,  I 
believe  they  would  find  readers.  But  a  book  is  a  formal  concern, — and  to 
read  itone  must  shut  himself  up  for  hours  from  society,  and  ail  down  to 
what  may  indeed  be  a  pleaisant  task, — but  still  it  is  a  task, — and  in  the  most 
interesting  volume  Uiat  ever  was  written,  alas!  there  are  many  yawns. 
But  a  good  article,— such  as  many  of  mine  that  ahall  be  namelesH, — may  bo 
read  from  beginning  to  end  under  the  alternate  influence  of  smiles  and 
tears ;— and  what  if  it  be  laid  a^ide,  and  perhaps  never  meets  more  the  fair 
face  that  bedewed  or  illumined  it  V  yet  melhinks,  James,  that  the  maiden 
who  walks  along  the  sprinir-braes  is  thebptter  and  the  happier  of  the  tighu 
Bcenta  and  sounds  she  enjoys  there,  though  in  a  month  she  remembera  not 
the  primrosc'bank,  on  which,  cheered  by  the  sky-lark's  song,  she  sat  and 
smiled  to  see  her  long  dishevelled  tresses  reflected  in  the  Fairy's  pooU 

That's  no  unbonny. 

I  believe  that  all  my  words  sre  not  wasted,  each  aucceedkig  month,  an  the 
idle  air.  Some  simple  melodies,  at  least,  if  no  solemn  harmonies,  are  sonie- 
limes  heard,  mayhap  from  my  lyre,  floating  along  the  lonely  valleys,  and  tite 
cheerful  villages,  and  even  not  un  distinguish  able  amid  the  din  of  towns 
and  cities.  What  if,  once  heard,  iliey  are  heard  no  more  V  They  may  have 
touched  a  string,  a  chord,  James,  in  some  innocent,  simple,  but  not  uo- 
thougbtful  heart ;  and  that  string,  that  chord,  James,  as  well  thou  imowcst, 
for  thou  art  one  of  nature's  own  poets, — I  hut  a  proser — and  an  old  gnty- 
haired  proser  too— may  thencefortlt  of  itself  "  warble  melody,"  while,  if 
untouched  by  me  or  you.  or  other  lovers  of  their  kind,  it  might  have  lain 
mut<!  for  ever !     If  so,  verily  I  have  had  my  reward. 

suKPneao.  ^^ 

What  for  do  you  never  try  to  write  verses,  sir?    Ca'  and  they'll  coniflw^H 

An  old  poet  is  an  old  fool,  ]dra(>ii. 
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the  world  '11  uo  think  ae  grain  the  waur  o'  you  ffin  you*U  play  the  fule  in 
that  too— be  a  poet,  sir,  and  fling  yoursell.  for  food  to  the  hungry  critica* 
for  they*re  in  a  state  o'  starvation,  and»  for  want  o*  something  to  devoor, 
wuli  sune  a*  dee  o'  hunger  and  thrust. 

NOBTH. 

There,  James,  is  an  exceedingly  graceful,  elegant,  and  pathetic  little  poem 
<'  The  Arrow  and  the  Rose.*' 

SHEPHERD. 

What  is*t  about,  and  wlia's  the  Owther  ? 

NORTH. 

Mr  William  Kennedy,  and  the  subject  is  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  when  Prince  of  Beame,  and  Fleurette,  Uie  gardener's  daughter 
— a  story  traditional  in  Gascony,  and  preserved  by  M.  De  Jouy. 

SUEPHERD. 

Wi'  your  leave,  I'll  put  it  in  my  pouch. 

NORTH. 

The  Captive  of  Fez — James — is  a  powerful  performance.  The  versifica* 
tion  often  reminds  one  of  Dryden  and  Byron— strong  passion  pervades  the 
tale — and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  at  once  poetical  and  picturesque* 
But  I  must  review  it  one  of  these  days — and  a  tew  magnificent  extracts 
will  shew  that  Mr  Aird  is  a  man  of  true  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  is  that,  sir — and  I  ken  few  men  that  impresses  you  in  conversation 
wi'  a  higher  opinion  o'  their  powers  than  Mr  Aird.  Sometimes  I  hae  con* 
seederable  difficulty  infulIowin'him*-forhetakes  awfu'  loups  Irae  premise 
to  conclusion,  clearin*  chasms,  dizzy  to  look  down  on — and  aften  annuncet 
as  self-evident  truths,  positions  that  appear  to  me  unco  problematical. 
But  he  does,  at  times,  flash  fine  fancies,  half  out  o'  his  lips,  and  half  out  o' 
his  een ;  and  afore  I  kent  he  wrote  verses,  I  saw  he  was  a  poet. 

NORTH. 

He's  a  man  of  strong  intellect  and  strong  imagination — and  his  mind 
dwells  in  a  lofty  sphere. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hae  you  read  Byron's  Life  o'  Galt»  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have,  James.  His  Lordship  used  John  somewhat  scurvily-H>n  one  or 
two  occasions — ^but  our  friend  pays  him  back  in  his  own  coin — and  we  thus 
have  a  couple  of  rather  forblddmg  portraits. 

SHEPHERD. 

Disagreeable  likenesses^eh  ? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Gait  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  some  of  his  happiest  productions  will 
live  in  the  literature  ofiiis  country.  His  humour  is  rich,  rare,  and  racy,  and 
peculiar  withal,  entitling  him  to  the  character  of  originality— a  charm  that 
never  fadeth  away — he  has  great  power  in  the  humble,  the  homely  pathetic 
— and  he  is  conversant,  not  only  wUh  many  modes  and  manners  of  life,  but 
with  much  of  its  hidden  and  more  mysterious  spirit 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  aften  unco  coorse— — 

NORTH. 

True,  James,  he  is  not  so  uniformly  delicate  and  refined  as  you  are  in 
your  prose  compositions ;  but  lend  me  your  ear,  my  beloved  Shepherd—* 
despise  to  degrade  yourself,  even  for  one  moment,  by  seeming  to  join  the 
whelps  who  have  been  lately  snarling  at  his  heels.  Let  the  best  of  the 
puppy  pack  produce  any  thing  half  as  good  as  the  worst  of  his  Tales— and 
then  we  shall  listen  to  their  barking  with  less  disgust. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Our  inferior  periodical  literature  is  much  infested  b^  s.%«\^^j'V2«^^?*^ 
pies,  conceited  curs,  and  heavy  bounds,  on  YiVv«Sfc\\\^ft%  %3a.^V^w^^  ^w^^ 
It  might  not  be  amiss  to  try  Uie  tno^ca'doik  ol  viWwt^  ^C«?>^^ 
ibey  BBUrl,  suppose  they  should  be  in»Aft  U>  \^  ^Vftw^^wi  ^>«i « 


Noctei  Amlfoiian**    l\\t-  LIT- 


Take 


The;  are  a  sel  of  man^  mon^iils,  Jamet,  and  fit  but  tn  bi>  flUB^  into 
MMiie  old  Ian-pit.  llicir  diseaNe  <irigiDaK»  in  ihi-  xplti-ii.  aud  in  tlif-  gall- 
Utdder.  In  other  worda,  the  eav;  of  impot^nc^  coumuiimi  liiem,  like  a 
cancer  in  the  Htomach,  or  a  livcr-coniplaint.  Their  lean,  lank,  Icailtem  j»ws 
Boon  become  of  a  loallisome  and  leprous  yellow — they  auffer  tiideouslj 
,  from  tlie  niumpa,  and  the  j-ans,  and  the  pum-8curvy— iliMe,  ajid  Krenl 
other  kindred  complaiuta,  bciug  all  uomprelicnded  uudLT  iLe  geueric  name 
ot-^Ite  CritictlB. 

BnEPMBD, 

The]'  maun  he  a  bonnj'  aud  a  happr  set  I 

To  leave  olT  metaphor — 1  must  My,  James,  that  these  f^ntry  have  ^veu 
me,  lately,  great  disgust. 

IHSPBGRD. 

They  are  beoeath  yotir  noUce,  eir.  Scorn  to  kill  ihem,  and  leave  ihpin 
Ui  die  a  natural  death. 

Tlie  whole  park,  as  I  said,  ftre  now  yelping  Bt  the  heels  of  Mrdalt  TliC 
small,  iaai^itican^  snotty-nosed,  tiok-bitten,  blear-eyed  beagles,  were  (lie 
gmme  they  are  pursuine  so  eagerly  to  turn  round  upon  thcin,  would  flee  like 
R  frightened  flock  of  sleep. 

SUKPHKBD. 

1  agree  with  you,  sir.  Gait's  genius  is  great. 

But,  for  tliH  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  the  drlftof  Lis  Life  of  Byron.  1  have 
read  it  through,  James — and  tlie  rolume,  which  Is  far  from  lieins  s  dull  ane, 
throws  much  more  light  on  the  jiersonal  character  of  Mr  Gall  liuuHelf  than 
dn  that  of  the  Noble  Childe.  Somehow  or  otiier,  1  felt  aJl  along,  sotnMitnes 
I  painful — sometimes  a  pleasant  inclination  to  laughter,  at  tho  bonhomie 
ot  the  author  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Pariah."  It  scenia  never  fur  (inc 
moment  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  in  all  tilings — mind,  manner, 
body,  and  estate — inimcosurably  inferior  to  the  mighty  creature  of  wham 
he  keeps  scribbling  away,  sometime*  widi  an  approving  smirk  on  hia 
countenance,  and  sometitnea  witli  a  condemning  acowl — both  alike  ludU 
crouB  in  a  man  bo  little  diatinguiabed  eitlier  by  moral  or  intellectual  ruaieatr 
as  Mr  Gait. 

siirpneao. 

You  see,  air,  Byron  was  a  Lord,  and  our  freen'  Gait  only  a  Rupercargo,  a 
Btep  below  a  skipper — and  low-bum  and  luw-hred  folk,  eaperially  In  ilx 
mercantile  line,  are,  for  the  maiat  patrt,  unco  upsetting  when  they  <-JiBDr«, 
by  ony  accident,  to  forgather  wi'  nobility.  It's  no  lli'e  case  wi'  uie,  fw  I 
was  bom,  tliank  God,  la  the  Foreat,  and  was  familiar  frae  my  youth  wp  wi' 
Ae  facea  o'  three  luccessive  Dyucka.  But  our  freen'  Gait,  wlian  he  finrt 
fand  himself  in  the  aame  ship  wi'  a  Lord,  maun  eitlier  hae  swsrfed  wi*  fear, 
or  keipit  himaelf  frae  swarfiu'  by  imre  Impidcncc — and  wbacan  blame  him 


for  haen  adopted  the  latter  expedient  ?  Yet  tak  my  word  for"!:,  air,  he  was 
no  Hae  impident  in  the  packut-Hhip  as  in  tlie  pocket- vol umm,  and  writes 
about  Byron  in  a  very  different  style,  now  ^at  he  is  dead,  than  be  ever 


daured  till  apeak  to  him  then  when  he  waa  leei'ln,*  wi'  that  patriclnn  acowl 
on  his  brow,  that  patrician  curl  on  hia  lip,  before  which  John  Gait  tDuat 
have  i|uBlled,  as  bolder  men  did,  to  saynaethini;  o'lhat  tranaeeDdi-nt  nntua 
whicli  must  have  laid  its  commands  on  him,  \o  be  silent  if  not  servite,  just 
as  a  kiug  dues  to  his  subjects,  I  will  not  say  a  master  to  his  slaves. 

Perhaps,  JanieB,  you  are  almiing  the  case  somewhat  too  strongly;  y»>t,  sa 
Byron's  rank  no  doubt  protected  him,  when  living,  from  the  poaaibility  of 

«"■  i/npertinence  from  Mr  Gft\l,  Vl, "      "■■™^  e\) 

MeguArd  alao  in  the  grave.    P«opV  ■"■"^ 
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rules  of  society,  permitted  to  approach  nobility  but  in  a  deferential  attitude^ 
and  within  what  is  called  a  respectful  distance.  This  is  so  universailf 
understood,  that  no  man  of  proper  spirit  ever  dreams  of  becoming  very 
familiar  with  **  lords,  and  dukes,  ana  mighty  earls,"  without  possessing 
some  peculiar  privilege  or  title  to  do  so,  such  as  at  that  time  does  not  seenr 
to  have  belonged  to  our  ingenious  westcountryman.  Now — he  is  Somebody 
— ^for  his  genius  has  distinguished  him  above  the  common  herd — and  ge- 
nius in  Britain,  if  it  does  not  level  all  distinctions,  elevates  its  possessor 
in  the  scale  of  society,  and  justifies  cordial  acquaintanceshiu,  though  it 
rarely  fosters  brotherly  friendship,  between  a  lout  and  a  lord.  But  then — ha 
was  Nobody,  or  rather  less  than  nobody ;  for  it  appears  from  his  own  stale* 
ment  that  he  had  no  profession — and  therefore,  James,  you  are  mistaken 
in  supposing  him  to  have  been  a  supercargo ; — he  had  not  been  so  fop* 
tunate  as  to  receive  a  classical  education,  a  want  which,  in  Bjrron's  eyes, 
must  have  seemed  almost  incompatible  with  the  condition,  if  not  the  cba^ 
racter,  of  a  gentleman ; — he  possessed  no  personal  accomplishments  pecu* 
liarly  calculated  to  win  the  regard  of  Chude  Harold ;  but  was,  in  shorty 
merely  a  passenger  in  the  same  packet  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
courtesy  and  afiability  with  which  Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  behaved  to 
Mr  Gait,  showed  the  native  kindness  and  goodness  of  his  heart;  and  we 
are  sorry  now  to  know,  that  the  condescension  of  the  illustrious  peer,  so 
far  from  being  properly  appreciated  by  the  obscure  commoner—— 

SHEPHERD, 

Hoo? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Gait,  in  recording  the  slight  incidents  that  accompanied  tlie  formation 
of  their  acquaintanceship,  does  not  scruple,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  to  speak  haughtily  of  Byron's  hauf^htiness,  and  of  his  unbecoming 
aristocratical  airs  in  issuing  orders  about  his  luggage  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Fse  warrant  that  John  himsell  was  far  fiercer  and  fussier  about  his  alfl 
leather  trunks  and  deal  chests  than  his  lordship,  and  far  mair  domineerin* 
owre  his  inferiors,  if  any  such  there  were  on  board  o'  the  Gibraltar  Packet* 

NORTH. 

No  doubt  For  Mr  Gait  tells  us  that  he  was  very  hypochondriacal,  and 
seems  to  say,  that  he  was  voyaging  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  raise  his 
spirits.  Well  for  him  that  he  could  afibrd  to  do  so— but  whatever  might 
have  been  the  tone  of  his  temper  then,  it  says  little  in  favour  of  it  now,  that 
he  should  have  given  such  a  colour  to  the  trifling  infirmities  or  caprices  of 
temper  exliibited,  as  he  says,  by  an  illustrious  young  nobleman,  at  the  very 
time  he  was  receiving  from  him  the  most  amiable  condescensions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Was  Gait,  think  ye,  ever  very  intimate  wi'  Byron  ? 

NORTH. 

Never.  Still  he  saw  something  of  him ;  and  it  might  not  have  been  muck 
amiss  to  tell  us  what  were  his  impressions.  But — James — it  was  his  sacred 
duty,  before  doing  so,  to  sift  his  own  soul,  and  see  that  no  mean — or  paltry 
feeling  or  motive  was  lurking  there — that  he  was  not  wincing  under  the 
wound  of  mortified  vanity— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  sir,  there's  the  rub.    Vanity  o'  vanities !  A'  is  vanity ! 

NORTH. 

It  seems  that  his  lordship  occasionally,  in  his  letters,  laughed  at  Mr  Gait; 
and  that,  on  one  occasion,  ne  expressed  himself  somewhat  contemptuously 
of  our  friend's  literary  achievements.  One  or  two  harmless  gibes  of  this  kind 
appear  in  Moore's  Life  of  Byron;  and,  though  far  from  bitter,  they  seem  to 
have  enfixed  themselves, "  inextricable  as  the  gored  lion's  bite."  Mr  Gait 
tries  to  hide  h'w  deep  and  sincere  mortification  under  a  shallow  and  as- 
sumed magnanimity ;  but  it  will  not  do— no,  James  and  John,  it  will  not 
demand  the  recollection  of  a  single  splenetic  sentence  tlvrov(%  ^  %Sb»&ss« 
over  aJmost  every  page  of  the  Biogr«Qiny,axi^\iiiS\ic;^>^^'K  ^^v,^r>^^^^^^ 

we  dareBBjr,  tmcowisiQ\yAj  end  uiiMfexte|\o  ^iVb4^  itaass^N^^^n^w^^^ff^ 
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witti  some  asBcrlion  or  limitaUon  slightly  or  severely  injurioui  Id  the  per- 
BOiittl  character  of  tlie  llluetrious  I'litortuuate. 

1  wwnna  ca'  that  wicked— for  that's  »  atriuig  word— but  it  waa  weak— 
^enk_ weak— and  nill  be  seen  through  by  the  saua-bliu". 

I  wish  \a  si-t  my  friend  Gait  rifjlit  upon  lliis  iioinl.  At  the  lime  Byron 
spoke  of  his  being  "  the  last  person  iu  tli«  ivotlil  on  whom  he  could  wieb 
to  commit  plasiary."  not  one  of  our  exceilept  and  inffenioua  friend's 
nuny  admirable  tales  had  been  even  inw^ned — and  tiie  lew  attempU  b« 
had  llien  laaide  iu  literature — tbouj^h  bearing  clear  mil  eTeiibrlebtmBrksof 
MniuB — bad  been  ratlier  unfortunate.  Mr  Gnlt  stood,  sod  deaeii-ed  b> 
otand,  very  low  aa  an  author.  ^Ve  can  sympathize  with  Byron's  bofror  at 
Jwing  charged  with  plagiarism  from  such  tragedies.  But  Gait  came  to  know 
M  last  where  his  strengtli  lay — and  his  seuius  hsfbeen  crowned  wiib  fame. 
All  his  cootemporaties  now  ackiiowled^  his  extraordinary  powers  i  and 
though  at  no  time  can  we  imagine  that  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  and 
Manfred  would  bave  stolen  jewels  for  his  crown  from  that  of  tlie  author  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  the  Ayrshire  Legatees,  the  Provost,  and  the  En- 
tt^l ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  lliat  he  must  liare  recognised  the  rare, 
•ingtdar,  and  original  genius  coDspiuuoutilr  displayed  iliroughoul  all  these 
admirable  productions.  Wiy  Uien  should  Mr  Gait's  "  fundamenta]  features" 
bare  been  thrown  off  their  hinges  by  so  slight  a  shock  'i 

SHEI'IIBBD. 

Isna  the  book  clever? 

It  is.  Sonic  absurd  expresniona  occur  here  and  tliere.  on  which  dolta 
and  dunces  have  indulged  in  Uie  most  lugubrious  merriment — and  which 
one  man  of  genius  has  whlled  away  an  idlehour  with  cramming  into  a  copy 
of  no  very  amusing  verses;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  tbai  there  is  much  obscure, 
•jOd  more  false  triiicisra,  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacities — and,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr  Moore,  none  liut  the  meanest  caiHicitics  haic  been  em- 
ployed in  ridiculing  or  vilifying  the  book.  But  sins  such  as  ibcse  could 
easily  have  been  pardoned,  had  tliere  been  tlie  redeeming  spirit  of  the 
pure  and  liigb  love  of  truth,  "  That  amber  Im mortal izatiou,"  (the  expres- 
■ion  of  a  man  of  genius,)  is,  alas  I  wanting- and,  tlierefure,  there  is  much 
corrupt  matter,  and  "  instead  of  a  sweet  savour  a  stench." 

SIIEPHKHD. 

I've  some  llioclits,  sir,  o'  writin'  a  life  o'  Lord  Byron  mysell — for  tbouich 
I  ne'er  saw  bini  atweeu  the  ecn,  I've  had  mony  kind  tetters  free  bim — and  I 
think  there's  as  loud  a  ca'  on  me  to  produce  ma  contribution  to  his  beeo- 
graphy  as  there  n'aa  on  Mr  GalL 

But  you  must  wail,  my  dear  James,  till  n  year  or  two  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr  Miiore's  Life  of  Byron.  Any  interference  wilJi  liim  at  present 
would  be  uukind  and  unhandsome — and  would  look  like  au  attempt  to 
hustle  and  jostle  him  out  of  the  market. 

What  for  n. 

There  ought  to  be  aw  fine  a  sense  of  honour,  James,  between  author  and 
author,  publisher  and  publisher — 

SURPHBRD. 

As  among  thieves. 


Orothergentlemen,  in  the  affairs  and  Intercourse  of  life.  Mr  Gait  should 
have  scorned  to  pre|)mc,  and  Mr  Colburn  to  iiublish,  a  Life  of  Byrou,  till 
Moore's  and  Murray's  hud  had  its  run.    Tliat  s  poz.  ^^^h 

Poz  eneugb,  ^^^H 
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and  the  other  half  jret  in  quarto.    ^Ivcr  against  gold— shillings  against 
guineas— is  hardly  fair  play. 

SHBPklERD. 

But  canna  Mure*s  gold  beat  Gait's  silver,  or  rather  brass,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

You  misunderstand  me,  James — Moore  costs  as  many  guineas  as  Gait 
shillings. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gait  and  Colbum  sou'd  hae  waited— as  I  sail  do — if  they  wished  the  pub* 
lie  to  look  on  them— I  will  not  say  as  honest— but  as  highly  honourable  men; 

NORTH. 

'  One  half  of  Mr  Galt*s  volume  may  be  sidd  to  be  borrowed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  stow'n— - 

NORTH. 

From  Mr  Moore 

SHEPHERD. 

Too— — hoo ;  or  whare  else  cou'd  he  hae  got  the  facks  about  his  boyhood 
atid  youth— and  mony  o'  them  about  his  manhood  ? 

NORTH. 

Nowhere  else — as  well  observed  the  Monthly  Review. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fair  play's  a  jewel,  foul*s  paste.  But  the  Public  ee  sune  kens  the  dif- 
ference ;  the  jewel  she  fixes  on  her  breast  or  forehead,  the  paste  finds  its  way 
into  the  Jakes. 

NORTH. 

The  volume  is  the  first  number  of  the  National  Library.  But  I  trust  that 
the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  hatched, and  huddled  to  market,  is  uoiNationai 
on  either  side  of  the  Tweed.  Number  second  is — the  Bible  !  The  con- 
tents of  the  Bible,  and  not  its  history,  as  its  senseless  title  would  indicate. 
Now,  James,  what  a  bound  from  Byron  to  the  Bible !  Does  the  Rev.  Mr 
Gleig  think  it  decorous  for  a  divine  to  put  into  the  one  hand  of  a  younff 
christian  lady  a  book  containing  a  pretty  picture  and  paneffjrric  of  Lord 
Byron's  kept-mistress,  and  in  the  other  the  History  of  the  Bible  V  He  thinks 
80,— and  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  it,  he  pluudors  Stackbouse  as  prodigally 
as  Mr  Gait  plunders  Moore.  IVfessrs  Gait  and  Gleig  are  both  .Scotchmen,— 
80  are  we, — and  we  must  again  enter  our  protest  against  the  Nationality  of 
a  library  conducted  on  such  principles. 

SHEPHERD. 

Heaven  preserve  us,  hoo  mony  Leebries  are  there  ffaun  to  be  at  this  ye- 
poch !  The  march  o'  Intellect  will  be  stopped  by  stumblin'  outoure  so  mony 
Dales  o'  prented  paper  thrawn  in  its  way  as  stepping-stanes  to  expedite  its 
approach  to  perfectability !  The  people  will  be  literally  preued  till  death. 
Is  that  a  pun  ? 

NORTH. 

I  presume,  since  there  is  such  a  supply,  that  there  is  a  demand.  But  as  I 
cannot  say  that  in  the  stillest  night  of  a  quick  spring,  I  ever  heard  the  grass 
growing,  so 

SHEPHERD. 

What!  never  a  bit  thin,  fine  rustle,  sound  and  nae  sound^  that  tauld  o'  the 
gradual  expansion  of  some  sweet  germ  gainin'  in  hicht  about  the  thousand 
part  o'  a  hair's  breadth  in  ae  dew v  moment,  and  thus  waxin'  in  the  coorse  o* 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  intill  gerss  that  in  wadin'  thro't  in  the  first  week 
o'  July,  afore  mawin',  would  reach  up  to  the  waistband  o'  your  breeks  ? 

NORTH. 

Tlie  people  appear  to  me  to  want  bread  rather  than  books. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  them  hae  bnitli. 

NORTH. 

But  bread  first,  JamcH. 

Hhnrely^foT  ivha  can  read  to  oiiy  pnrpww  «fi  %ddl  ^tbc^xs  ^>»fi.^^  ^ 
VOL.  xwnu  NO.  CLxxnu  ^^ 
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suppose  tliey  were  to  swallow  some  pages  o*  paragraphs  oot  o*  a  byuck,  hoc 
the  deevil  in  that  state  could  they  deejeest  it  ?  tliey  wou'd  bock  the  best 
byuck  that  ever  was  bun'. 

NORTH. 

But  the  Libraries  I  allude  to  are  not  for  the  poor,  James,  but  the  "  well- 
off,"  the  wealthy,  or  the  rich. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a*  richt  eneugh.  Fm  for  every  thin^  cheap.  Yet,  sir,  observe  hoo 
the  human  mind  comes  to  despise  ever^  thing  cheap.  There's  port  wine. 
A*  at  ance,  some  years  sin  syne,  port  wine  tummlea  doon  ever  sae  mony 
ahillens  the  bottle — and  I  drank  some  at  the  Harrow  la6t  night  at  half-a- 
croon,  o'  the  famous  veentage  o'  the  year  wan — and  better  black-strap  never 
touched  a  wizen.  I  remember  hoo  a*  the  middle-classes — includiu',  in  a 
genteel  toun  like  Embro',  nine  tenths  o*  the  poppilation — at  the  first  doonfa' 
o*  the  article,  clapped  their  hauns,  and  swore  to  substitute  port  in  place  o* 
porter,  and  Cape-wine  (a  bad  exchange)  for  sma'  yilL  Mony  o'  tlicm  did 
sae ;  and  you  saw  citizens  smellin'  at  corks,  and  heard  them  taukin*  o'  auld 

Sort,  and  crust,  and  the  like,  wha  used  to  be  content  wi'  their  tippenny. 
ut  the  passion  for  port  was  sune  satiated — for  port  itsell,  however  cheap, 
was  vulgar — or  even  if  no  vulgar — it  was  common,  and  in  the  power  o' 
the  said  multifawrious  middle-classes,  baith  in  the  New  and  the  Auld 
Town.  So  the  boddies  tyeuck  to  the  toddy  again — wi'  het  water  and  broon 
Bugar — ^which,  though  cheap  too,  was  the  drink  that  had  been  lang  natural 
to  their  condition.    There — ye  hae  baith  argument  and  illustration. 

NORTH. 

A  sort  of  imaginative  reasoning  that  is  apt  to  lead  a  weak  or  incautious 
mind  astray.  I  am,  however,  far  from  entirely  dissenting  from  your  opi- 
nion ;  and  therefore,  a  truce  to  philosophizing  about  the  Spirit  of  the  Age 
— and  let  me  whisper  into  your  ear,  that  the  whole  is  a  Speculation  of  the 
Booksellers.  Now  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  one  thing,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Trade  is  another ;  and  therefore  the  Question  is,  are  the  Trade  (the  term  is 
collective)  ruining  themselves — or,  it  not  so,  destroying  their  profits — by 
competition  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  as  wi'  steam-boats  on  the  river  Clyde — there  being  now  some  saxty, 
I  understaun,  a'  plyin'  'tween  Glasgow,  ureenock,  and  the  Isles. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  I  hope  all  the  Libraries  will  prosper.  But  I  fear  some  will 
dwine  and  die.  The  best  will  endure,  and  enduring  flourish ;  the  worst 
will  become  bankrupt ;  and  the  various  go-betweens  the  best  and  worst  will 
never  enrich  either  the  pockets  of  the  publishers,  or  the  pericrauiums  of 
their  purchasers,  and  expire,  one  after  anotlier,  like  so  many  candles,  some 
farthing,  some  half  a  dozen  to  the  pound,  and  some  "  lang-twas."  Next 
Noctes  I  shall  rip  up  the  merits  and  demerits  of  them  all— meanwhile  pass 
the  Jug. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  hae  been  rather  ponderous  on  that  pint,  sir.  But  to  return  to  Gait 
—like  the  dog  to  his  vo— - 

NORTH. 


James—James — James  I 

SHEPHERD* 


sateerical 


^  Tliey  tell  me  that  Mr  Mure  has  been  quizzin'  Gait  in  some 
lines — Are  they  just  uncommon  facetious,  sir  ? 

NORTH.  ;| 

Why,  but  SO  so,  James— not  much  amiss— the  mApst  trifle— *iry  and 

ingenious  enough— but  without  gall  towards  Gait;  and,  since  I  love  to  be 

candid,  fribbleish  and  feeble.    But  oh,  James !  Heaven  have  mercy  on  ray 

oJd  bones!  when  I  think  on  t\ie  cxuti\  \o\jid  \^\d  u\\ou  them  by  what  Mr 

Gait,  or  some  friend  of  Mr  GaU's,  \\aa  s\iip\io^^A  Vo\i«.\)^<i'^^i\.'at\V:>w3LxVt^^^^ 

Quip  Modest,  to  Mr  ThomaR'ftiexi  d!e«^x\X\— ?oo\  ;2i^\\v^xV\\^<i«^Tvx\^ 

nM^es  no  pretenaions,  and  no  dovibl  ^«a  \3Imo\nu  o^  V|  ^x  ^wst^  >r«^ 
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tlie  Baino  case  at  an  answer  to  an  invitation  to  dinner ;  but  tLe  answer  of 
the  auscr  is  indeed  like  tlic  gabbling  of  ever  so  many  geese  disturbed  in 
their  green-mantled  pool  by  a  few  ])ebble8  shied  at  them  by  some  sportive 
passenger,  who  wishes  not  to  liurt  a  hair  of  their  head — I  beg  their  pardon— 
a  featlier;  and  who,  in  K])ite  of  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
animal,  is  amazed  at  the  multituainous  din  of  their  protracted  clamour,  so 
utterly  disproportionate  to  the  original  cause  of  offence— itself  so  slight  and 
evanescent.  In  this  case,  tliere  is  an  additional  absurdity  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  geese.  For  Mr  Gait,  at  whom  Mr  Moore  threw  the  small  polished 
pebbles,  harmless  as  peas  out  of  a  pop-gun,  so  far  from  being  a  goose,  ia  a 
swan — though  of  late  he  has,  contrary  both  to  reason  and  instinct,  associated 
with  a  flocK  of  those  noisy  waddlers,  and  by  people  at  some  distance^ 
who  may  not  be  very  sharp  or  long-sighted,  must  lay  his  account  with 
being  taken — mistaken — for  a  prodigious  gander — witliin  a  few  stone-weifl^ht 
of  that  greatest  of  all  ganders — the  Glasgow  gander — who  ou^^ht  to  have  nia 
long  neck  broken  for  hissing  at  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  geese  \i\  whose  com- 
pany he  was  walking  at  the  tune  of  the  assault,  could  not  stomach  in  their 
mighty  hearts  the  affront  of  being  insulted  in  the  person  of  him  their  sul- 
taun— and  instanter  stretching  themselves  all  up  on  their  splay-feet  that 
love  the  mud,  and  all  at  once  Happing  with  their  wings  the  oozy  shallowB, 
they  gave  vent  to  their  heroic  indignation  in  more  ways  than  it  would  be 

1>leasant  or  proper  to  describe — to  the  disturbed  wonder  of  the  neighbour- 
lood,  and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  to  their  own  astonishment. 

SUEPHERD. 

Do  you  ken,  sir,  that  1  admire  guses — tame  guses — far  mair  nor  wild 
anes.  A  wild  guse,  t^)  be  sure,  is  no  bad  eatin',  shot  in  season — oot  o'  sea- 
son, and  after  a  lang  flicht,  what  is  he  but  a  rickle  o'  bancs  ?  But  a  tan^e 
guse,  aff  the  stubble,  sirs — (and  what'n  a  hairst  this'U  be  for  guses,  ^e 
stooks  hae  been  sae  sair  shucken  I)^roasted  afore  a  clear  fire  to  the  swirl 
o'  a  worsted  string — stuffed  as  fou's  he  can  baud  frae  neck  to  doup  wi' 
yerbs — and  devoor*d  wi*  about  equal  proportions  o'  mashed  potawties,  and 
a  clash  o'  aipple  sass — the  creeshy  briesto'  him  shinin*  out  owre  a*  its  braid 
beautifu'  rotundity,  wi*  a  broonish  and  yellowish  licht,  seeniin*  to  be  the 
verra  concentrated  essence  o'  tastefu*  snppiness,  the  bare  idea  o'  which, 
at  ony  distance  o'  time  and  place,  brings  a  gush  o'  water  out  o'  the  pallet 
—his  theeglis  slightly  crisped  by  tlie  smokeless  fire  to  the  preceese  pint 
best  fitted  for  crunchin' — and,  in  short,  the  toot-an-sammal  o*  the  Bird,  a 
perfeck  specimen  o*  the  beau-ideal  o*  the  true  Bird  o'  Paradise— for  sic  a 
guse,  sir — (but  oh !  may  I  never  be  sae  eairly  tempted) — wad  a  man  sell 
his  kintra  or  his  conscience — and  ncist  day  strive  to  stimc  his  remorse  by 
gobblin*  up  the  giblet-pie. 

NORTH. 

To  hear  you  speak,  Jame^,  the  world  would  take  you  for  an  epicure  and 
glutton,  who  bowed  down  fis^  times  a-day  in  fond  idolatry  before  the  belly- 
god.    SVhat  a  delusion  I 

SDEPHERD. 

What  does  the  silly  senseless  world  ken  aboot  the  real  character  o*  tb» 
puir  Ettrick  Shepherd,  ony  mair  than  about  that  o'  puir  Lord  Byron.  But 
you,  sir,  ken  baith  hit  by  metafeesical  intuitions,  that  see  intil  aman^s  sowle 
through  the  works  o'  his  inspired  genie,  and  the  acts  o'  his  destrackit  life— 
tliough  fate  and  fortune,  doom  and  destiny,  keepit  ye  twa  far  assunder  a* 
the  time  that  the  noble  Childe  was  driven  along  existence  like  the  rai'k  fiyin' 
overhead  on  the  stormy  skies — and  mint  by  that  intercommunin*  o*  a'  high 
thochts  and  high  feelings,  sir,  that  far  far  apairt  frae  a*  fun  and  frolic,  and 
wilt,  and  humour  and  glee — (yet  they,  too,  are  in  their  season  suitable,  and 
tell  tales  aften  no  safe  to  be  repeated  o'  secrets  slumberin^  amang  borrowf 
deep  doon  in  that 

'^  Strange  tumultuous  Uiing  the  human  heart*') 
hae  aften  given  to  the  hoUowa  o'  t\\tt  VvvW^a,  vj\\^\^  ^'^  vk^Xc^^  ^h^^*^ 
tbegitber,  tar  frae  the  waya  o*  man,  ita^i  \\\e^  t\«vv^  \ft  >>^^  C^'^'^'^^v^  .^^ 
congecnttion  as  of  some  in\ehty  tempY^w— X^%, lAx  ^^\>  ^^o\«^ 
8ibh  region  baith  o'  the  earth  and  xVmj  ViQW^ti%— ^^^  aive\iwa^»».  ^ 
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expression  beauUfu',  wi*  its  gently  undulating  sea  o'  hills,  greener  than  ony 
water-sea  that  ever  rolled  in  sunshine,  and  aften,  in  glorious  blinks,  also  pur- 

Sler  far,  when  the  heather-heights,  suddenly  light-smitten,  coloured  all  the 
ay  with  the  lustre  beaming  from  their  gorgeous  mantle--and  the  ith^r,  as 
we  lay  like  sleepers  on  the  sward— dreamers  but  no  sleepers  we — with  half- 
ahut  eyes  undrowsily  watching  the  slow  passing-by  of  the  drowsy  clouds, 
and  drinkin'  in,  wi*  nae  impatient  thirst,  but  wi'^a  tranquil  appetite  divine, 
the  blue  liquid  beauty  o*  the  stainless  ether — the  ither.  North,  seeming,  in- 
deed, to  deserve  the  holy  name  of  heaven,  whither,  had  I  had  wings  of  a 
dove,  I  wou'd  have  flown  away  and  been  at  rest,  for  thou,  my  friend, 
knowest,  even  as  I  know,  that  except  in  those  regions,  rest  is  there  none  for 
us  **  poor  sons  of  a  day,*'  and  that  thocht,  sir,  that  keeps  ebbing  and  flowing 
for  ever  in  the  silence  and  the  solitude  o'  our  sowles,  gies  a  sanctity  to  the 
great  sky-bow  that  bends  over  us,  when  it  is  strung  in  peacefu'  beauty  that 
changes  a*  creation  into  ae  vast  Place  o'  Worship. 

NORTH. 

Mere  painted  air ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel  do  I  ken,  sir,  that  it's  naething  else  I  Yet  holy  in  my  eyes  has  ever 
been  what  in  Scotland  we  ca'  "  the  lift,"  even  as  the  Bible  lyin'  open,  du- 
ring the  hour  of  service,  on  my  father's  knee  !  Nae  senses  have  we  to  pene- 
trate into  infinitude  and  eternity.  Frae  such  ideas  do  not  our  sowlen  recoil 
back  on  space  and  time,  feeble  and  forlorn,  and  sore  afraid  !  But  God  has 
given  us  imaginations,  sir,  wherewith  to  beautify  and  glorify  into  celestial 
and  abiding  tabernacles,  terrestrial  vapours  in  their  ain  nature  evanescent 
as  dreams  f 

NORTH. 

James,  give  me  your  hand,  our  friendship  is  strong  and  sacred. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  shews  o'  natur,  sir,  are  a'  mere  tjrpes ;  but  there's  nae  sin,  sir — be 
assured  there's  nae  sin,  sir,  in  looking  on  the  type  even  as  if  it  were  the 
thing — the  thoucht  typified ;  for  such  seems  to  be  the  natur  o'  the  human 
sowle,  weak,  weak,  weak,  sir,  even  in  its  greatest  strength,  and  relying  on 
tiie  senses  for  support  even  in  its  maist  spiritual  communings,  and  maist 
holy  worship  o'  Him  that  inhabiteth  Eternity. 

NORTH. 

Poetry — Philosophy — Religion. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  conceive  a  mair  sacred,  a  mair  holy  task,  than  tliat  which  a  man 
taks  upon  himsell,  when  he  sits  doon  to  write  the  life  and  character  of  his 
brither  man.  Afore  he  begins  to  write  the  capital  letter  at  the  beginnin*  o' 
the  first  word,  he  ocht  to  hac  sat  mony  a  lang  hour,  a'  by  himsell,  in  his 
study,  and  to  hac  walked  at  eventide  mony  a  lang  hour,  a'  by  himsell  alang 
the  nowings  of  some  river,  (hoo  life-like  1) — and  to  hae  lain  awake  during 
mony  a  lang  hour  o'  the  night  watches,  emd  eftpeciaUy  then  a*  by  himsell-^ 
meditating  on  the  duty  he  has  undertaken  to  perform,  and  comparin'  or 
contrastin ,  as  it  may  be,  what  he  may  conjecture  to  hae  been  the  character 
o*  his  brither,  whom  God  has  called  to  judgment,  wi'  what  he  must  ken  to  be 
the  character  o*  his  ain  sell,  whom  God  next  moment  may  call  to  his  dread 
account  A'  men  hae  mair  nor  an  inklui'  o*  their  warst  evil  propensities, 
and  their  ain  warst  sins.  When  religion  and  philosophy  speak  o'  the  diffee- 
culty  o'  kennin'  ane's  ain  heart,  they  mean  anither  thing  a'thegether ;  an* 
though  an  awfu'  and  a  fearfu'  tiling,  not  to  my  present  purpose,  and  to  be 
haumed  by  me  anither  nicht,  in  aniUier  discoorse. 

NORTH. 

WTiy,  you  are  giving  us  a  sermon,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

An*  pray,  sir,  is  there  ony  reason  in  the  natur  o'  things  why  you  should 
hae  a'  the  preachin'  to  yourseU  ?  "Noo,  «\i,\  ii«v  ^^^  ^«i\i^^^^^'^\\^t  vcha 
Me  thus  will  never  cease  hearing  a  so\«m.u  -wYAw^ex^  ^%\l  ^w^^iNe^  Vc^^>Afc%« 
"^— and  it  is  frae  Heaven— ft\\\n\\>ut  no  AX^VutXyvTi' V\^  t«c— >^\iQ\v^v^ 
•  that  which  Ihou  woulAsttViey  fi\\o\\\A Ao  uuXo xSwi^V"     Qv,%vt\V^^^ 
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universal  is  the  application— at  a*  times — at  a'  seaflons«»to  a*  the  meeserable 
race  o'  man — o*  thae  divine  words  I  Hoo  are  they  forgotten]  In  the  pas- 
sion o*  action,  gin  1  may  sae  speak,  there  seems  amaist  some  excuse,  drawn 
frae  the  constitution  o*  our  natur,  for  the  sound  o*  that  heavenly  voice  being 
droou'd  amang  the  waves.  But  when  a's  cawm  abune  and  aroun' — uaething 
nor  naebody  troublin*  us— and  yet  the  sense  o'  our  ain  sins  as  prevdent 
in  our  privacy  as  our  sense  o*  the  mercy  o*  the  Most  High  towards  us  sin- 
ners—by what  mysterious  agency  comes  it  about»  that  even  then,  wi*  the 
cawnle  twinklin*  peacefully  afore  us,  like  a  bit  starnie,  through  the  glimmer 
o^  our  midnicht  chawmer,  and 

'<  The  wee  bit  ingle  blinkin'  bonnily," 

and  not  a  foot  stirrin'  in  a*  the  house,  but  the  four  feet  o'  some  hungry,  yet 
no'  unhappy  moosie,  gliding  cannily  alang  the  carpet  in  search  o*  some 
crumbs  that  may  hae  fa'n  imint  a  chair — O,  sir  I  whence  comes  the  thocht 
or  the  feelin'  o*  evil  in  the  heart  o*  a  man  at  sic  an  hour  as  this,  when,  if  ever 
guardian  angels  may  be  permitted  to  leave  their  celestial  bowers  for  homes 
of  earth,  wecl  micht  we  iioup  to  lie  aneath  the  shadow  o'  the  wings  o'  sic 
holy  visitants  I  Yet,  nae  door  flies  open — nae  wa'  suiks — nor  enter  in,  in 
visible  troops,  the  Fiends  and  the  Furies.  But  what  ca*  ye  Envy,  and  Jea- 
lousy, and  Af alice,  and  Anger,  and  a'  the  rest  of  the  Evil  Passions,  that»  as 
if  gifted  wi'  ubiquity  and  perpetual  presence,  clutch  our  verra  conscience 
by  the  hair  o'  the  head,  and  bendin  back  its  neck,  break  its  very  spine* 
till  it's  murdered  or  maimed,  in  death  or  dwaum — and  oh  I  mercy !  wnat  a 
hubbub  noo  amang  a'  the  desperate  Distractions  I  Sometimes  they  sit  upon 
the  sowle,  tearin'  out  its  een,  like  ravens  or  vultures 

NORTH. 

James,  enough !   The  truth  shocks  and  sickens. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel  then,  descend  a'  at  ance  frae  thae  maist  fearsome  hichts,  command- 
in'  a  bird's-eye  view  o*  the  empiry  o'  $ui  and  Evil— - 

NORTH. 

Miltonic. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  merely  ask  yoursell,  what  wunner  it  was  that  sic  a  man  as  our 
freen'  John  Gait,  in  general  an  excellent  fallow,  should  hae  been  beguiled 
— betrayed — by  some  o'  the  meaner  agencies,  die  lower  spirits,  to— 

NORTH. 

Compose  No.  I.  of  the  National  Library ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae — and  there's  an  anticlimax  for  you — ^wi'  a  vengeance  and  a  thud ! 
But  when  we  first  got  on  this  topic,  some  hour  or  sae  sm  syne,  at  the  com- 
mencement o'  this  jug— What's  this  I  was  iutcndin'  to  say  ?  Ou  aye.  It  was* 
that  you  ken  ma  character  by  havin'  aften  studied  it  in  sic  moods  and  seasons. 
Noo,  I  was  a  few  minutes  ago  describin'  a  roasted  guse— wi'  a*  the  zest  o'  a 
glutton  whose  imagination  was  kindled  by  his  pallet.  And  at  that  moment 
as  sincere  was  I  as  ever  you  beheld  me  when  standin'  by  the  side  o'  some 
great  loch,  and  gazing  on  the  sun  sinking  behind  the  mountains.  But 
what  care  I,  sir,  for  a'  the  guses  that  ever  was  roasted?  No  ae  single  strae. 
Gie  me  a  bit  cheese  and  bread  when  I  am  hungry,  and  I  will  say  grace 
oure't,  sittin'  by  some  spring  amang  the  hills,  wi'  as  gratefu'  a  heart  as  ever 
yearned  in  a  puir  sinner's  breast  towards  the  Giver  o'  a'  mercies.  Nae 
objections  hae  I— why  sud  I  ?— to  a  jug  o'  toddy,  especially,  sir,  sittin'  cheek 
by  jowl  wi'  auld  Christopher.  But  mony  and  mony  a  day  o'  drivin'  rain 
and  blashin'  sleet  and  driftin'  sna'  hae  I  been  out  frae  morn  till  nicht  amang 
the  hills— aye,  sir.  frae  nicht  till  mom— a'  thro*  the  wild  sughing  hours  o'  the 
mirk  nichts  o'  winter,  without  ever  thinkin' o'  spirits  in  the  shape  o'  whisky 
ony  mair  than  if  in  this  weary  world  there  never  had  been  ae  single  still  I 
Sum])hs — base  insolent  sumpbs— say  I,  sir,  that  dare  to  insult  the  shep- 
herd at  his  Glenlivat  with  the  king  of  men.  Has  the  aipple  o'  my  eye,  sir,^ 
tint  ae  hue  o'  its  brichtness,  or  sMWS  \\.  oiv^  VAwA->sV>sjN.  ^w^vt^^-^  ^^mc^^ 
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Sntemperfince  ?  Has  (he  aipple  o'  my  clieek,  sir,  tint  ae  hue  o'  its  TuddinesB, 
or  eliews  it  one  blolcli  or  pimple  o'  excess  either  in  eatin'  or  drinitiii  ?  Damn 
the  Cockney  rooards  andamunniawtera ■ 

KOBTII. 

Unclpnch  your  hnirj-  figt,  mj-  beloved  Shepherd,  and  let  me  see  thee  smile 
agalu  as  siveetly  as  if  singing  a  song  to  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  among  the 
tohinaiiB  of  her  ancient  woods. 

SHEPHBItD. 

Hatred  o'  hypocrisy  seta  my  blood  in  a  low,  and  conrerlfl  it,  for  a  upace, 
"  brief  as  the  lijtlitTiing  in  a  collied  night,"  itito  liquid  fire.  Ht-re.  wir,  here. 
In  this  our  di-arly  heloved  and  beaulifu'  Blue  Parlour— Bud  tliere,  sir, 
there— tlirough  tliat  wa"— in  the  fautastic  Frtuch  Hunting  CJhawmtr — 
and  yonner,  nir,  yonner  in  the  Hhooperb — the  shooblime  Saloou — what 
whisper  ever  licai-d  llie  walls- and  walla  "tls  said  have  ears— of  envy,  or 
icalousy,  or  calnranjj,  or  of  any  evil  tboucbt  towards  any  one,  high  or  hum- 
ble, of  the  great  family  of  Man  ? 

None,  neier! 


Has  a  man  oroal  genius  ? — you,  sir,  trumpet- tongued,  hail  hie  advent 
\fheu  "  far  olT  liis  coming  shines,"  and  the  nations  aa  yet  know  not  what 
means  the  apparition  on  the  weatlier-gleam,  till  you  t«ll  Iheui  'tis  a — Pui.-t. 

Spare  my  tilnshes.    Yet  1  feci  in  all  humility  that  it  is  the  truth, 
sHEpaEaD. 

Has  D  man  siiia'  geniuM,  seeks  Christopher  to  exthiguish  it  ?  Na,  na,  na. 
He  kens  that  Uie  spark  is  frae  heaven,  and  sooner  than  tread  It  oot,  would 
lie  put  his  foot  on  thy  ndder-hole,  OU 1  wed  keu  you,  sir,  my  auld  wise 
frcen,' tliat  geniuH  yearns  for  glory  mair  passioiuttely  even  tlian  ever  love 
vearoed  for  beauty,  aud  that  to  him  disappointment  is  despair,  and  despair 
la  deatli  I  A  snei;r,  air,  on  your  face,  might  drive  eomo  brlcht-hoped  laildJe 
wad,  while  lie  was  scekin',  and  findin',  aiod  losin'  his  Bowery  way  in  tlie 
n-ildemess  o'  the  imagination,  day  after  day,  and  nieht  after  uicht,  for  yeara, 
Knd  years,  aud  years,  mistakiu'  dreams  for  realities,  and  believiu'  a'  tiunga  to 
be  JD  natur  verily  as  bcautifu'  as  hie  ain  thochta! 

«OBTH. 

Rather  would  I  die,  James. 


Sir,  ye  ken,  and  Ikcn.  butaiblins  I  betternoryou,  for  Iwasbom,asBurns 
nays,  in  an  "auld  day  biggiu',"  and  had  little  or  nae  assistance  and  support  to 
jny  BOwIe  when  it  was  beginnin'  to  work  tike  barm  within  nle,  or  rather,  if 
you'll  no  tliink  the  eemageowregrau'  fortheoecasion,  whenil  wesbegiuuin' 
to  trummlo,  aud  r rumtiile,  and  sieh,  and  groan,  and  heave,  and  liotcit, 
like  what  aue  reads  about  the  earlier  stmea  d"  the  proceeiUngs  o'  some 
earlhquack,— 1  say,  sir,  that  i  was  then  leit  amaist  entirely  to  m^-  do  Billy 
Bell,  wi'  naebody  to  tell  me  what  a'  that  disturbance  within  me  micht  mean, 
whether  it  was  foi'  gude  or  for  evil,  frae  heaveu  or  hell— ye  maun  pardon  nic, 
■ir,  for  sic  strong  expressions,  hut  aftcu  and  aften  did  1  shudder  to  lldnk 
that  I  had  fa'n  iiitil  the  power  o'  Satan — sae  black,  sir,  at  times  were  the 
tiiochla  Uiat  Huddeuly  assailed  me  in  solitude,  till,  wad  you  believe  mo,  tiie-y 
took  the  shape  o'  great  langshadows  lyine  threateningly  on  iho  sward  afore 
voe,  when  not  a  cloud  was  in  heaveu,  and  the  sun  shining  like  a  god  in  Ids 
sin  undivided  sky.  The  neeboura — nay,  my  vera  failher  and  mother,  and 
the  lave  o'  our  ain  bairns,  feared,  when  I  was  about  the  size  or  sae  o'  """ 
wee  Jamie — God  bleas  him  ! 


M 


—that  I  was  g-piiia'  mad — and  sae  for  a  while  did  1  myBcIl^mt  I  sooa 

cam  taken  that  it  was  nae  nudnesa.bulaetue  workiu2!ii  •'—-■"■•  '■'■ — '- 

m"  A  laiaer,  till  it  fand  its  way  tip  into  Uift  w«  an^  vul. 
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the  beauty  o'  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  in  a  trance  that  passes  away,  sir. 
as  ye  ken,  aneath  the  presence  and  the  pressure  o*  cares  and  anxieties,  ma 
duties — aften  a  weary  wecht — ^but  ever  and  anon  returns,  a  renewed  reve* 
lation  by  natur,  to  them  who  Iceep  holy  the  Covenant  sworn  at  her  altar 
amang  the  mysteries  that  haunted  the  world  of  eye  and  ear  in  the  mom  of 
life.^Nae  yawning,  if  you  please,  sir.  Better  that  you  should  at  ance  cowp 
owre  in  a  dwtiwm  o*  sleep. 

NORTH. 

I  could  cut  with  a  blunt  knife  the  throat  of  any  man  who  yawns  while 
I  am  speaking  to  him^-especially  if  he  attempts  to  conceal  his  crime,  by 
putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth ;  yet,  such  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies  is  mam 
that  confound  me  if  I  could  listen  for  five  minutes  to  the  angel  Raphael 
himself— or  Gabriel  either — without  experiencing  that  sensation  about  thd 
jaws  which  precedes  and  produces  that  sin.  The  truth  is,  that  admiradoa 
soon  makes  me  yawn — ana  I  fear  that  Sir  Walter,  and  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth, and  Bowles,  and  others,  may  sometimes  have  felt  queer  at  the  fre- 
quent, if  not  incessant,  opening  and  shutting  of  the  folding  doors  of  my 
mouth,  during  their  most  amusmg  or  instructive,  reasoning  or  imaginative 
harangues.  I  wish  I  could  find  some  way  of  letting  thefla  know,  tibat  so  far 
from  any  offence  being  mean1>  or  weariness  experienced  by  me,  I  was 
in  fact  repaying  them  for  iJie  delight  they  gave  me,  by  the  most  sincere^  If 
not  the  most  deliciite  tribute  of  applause,  which  it  was  in  mv  power  to  reil^ 
der,  or  rather  out  of  my  power  to  withhold  from  genius  and  wisdom* 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  in  a*  my  bom  days,  and  I'm  noo  just  the  age  o'  Sir  Walter,  and, 
had  he  been  leevin*,  o'  Bonuypratt,  met  a  perfeckly  pleasant — that  is  a*the- 
gither  enchantin*  man  in  a  party — and  I  have  lang  thocnt  there's  nae  sic  thing 
m  existence  as  poors  o*  conversation.  There's  Sir  Walter  wi'  his  everlastin: 
anecdotes,  nine  out  o'  ten  mcanin'  naethin',  and  the  tenth  itsell  as  auld  as 
the  Eildon  hills,  but  not,  like  them,  cleft  in  three,  which  would  be  a  great  relieC 
to  the  listener,  and  aiblins  alloo  a  nap  atween — yet  hoo  the  coofs  o*  a'  sges, 
sexes,  and  ranks,  belabour  your  luggs  with  their  lauchter  at  everv  clause— 
and  baser  than  ony  slaves  that  ever  swept  the  dust  with  their  faces  from 
the  floors  of  Eastern  despots,  swallow  his  stalest  stories  as  if  they  were 
manna  dropping  fresh  frae  the  heaven  o*  imagination !  Yet  you  see  the 
crust  aften  sticks  in  their  throats — and  they  narrowly  escape  chokin'.  Yet 
I  love  and  venerate  Sir  Walter  abune  a*  ither  leevin'  men  except  yoursel], 
sir,  and  for  that  reason  try  to  thole  his  discourse.  As  to  his  ever  hearin* 
richt  ae  single  syllable  o'  what  ye  may  be  sayin'  to  him,  wi' the  maist  freendly 
intent  o'  eiilichtenin'  his  weak  mind,  you  maun  never  indulge  ony  howp  a 
that  kind — for  o'  a'  the  absent  men  when  anither's  speakin',  that  ever  gloir-i 
ered  in  a  body's  face,  without  seemin'  to  ken  even  wha  he's  lookin'  at,  Sir 
Walter  is  the  foremost— and  gin  he  behaves  in  that  gate  to  a  man  o'  original 
genius  like  me,  you  may  conceive  his  treatment  o*  we  sumphs  and  Bumph- 
esses  that  compose  fashionable  society. 

NORTH, 

James — be  civil. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet  tak  up  ony  trash  o'  travels  bv  ony  outlandish  foreigner  through  eur 
kintra,  and  turn  to  the  chapter,  ^  Visit  to  Abbotsford,"  ana  be  he  frog-eatin* 
Frenchman,  sneevlin'  through  his  nose— 

NORTH. 

Or  gross  guttural  German,  groaning  Bbont  Goethe 

SHEPHERD. 

— orgirnin'and  grimacin'  Italian,  wi'  his  music  and  liis  macaroni, fiddling 
and  fumblin'  his  way  aiblins  into  marriage  wi'  some  deluded  lassie  o'  coiu 
dition  wi'  the  best  o'  Scottish  bluid  in  her  veins— 

NORTH. 

Sarcastic  dog  I 

SHEPHERD. 

and  one  andall  dike— each  with  xVi^V^O]X\«t\«^^ws^^^ 

to  the  mode  of  adulation  practiaed  Va\^  »aVMi»K%-^*wesi.^^J!^^  '^ 
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Blimin'  the  illuslriouB  liarouel  fme  liead  to  feel,  till  liu  is  nil  oicr  eliivcr. 
Hoo  he  maun  scunner ! 


fool's  belU  about  Sir  Walter's  poors  o'  conTersatioii,  I 
information,  his  iuexliauslil)Ie  miDcs  o'  iDtelleitusl  treasureo 

Stop,  Janiea — lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and  tell  me — we  ere  quite 
alone,  aiid  you  need  nul  look  at  the  Hereon,  for  there  ia  nobody  beliind  it- 
are  you  not  jealous  r 

SUEPIIEBD. 

Me  jealous !  and  o'  Sir  Walter .'  As  I  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  great 

day  ot  judi^nipnt,  I  am  not  I  I  elory  in  my  country  for  bis  sake.    But  say — 

air— uiweal  your  lips  and  apeak— should  he,  who  of  all  men  I  ever  kent  is 

the  least  o'  a  tyrant,  be  tlius  served  by  slaves  ? 

soma. 

No  great  man  of  any  age,  Jamea,  during  hia  mortal  lifetime,  ever  bo  lived, 
by  the  peaceful  power  of  genius,  in  the  world's  eye,  and  in  the  worid'ai 
minds,  and  the  world's  heait,  aa  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

None  wliaiHomover, 

AVhy  '/   Because  never  before  had  geiiius  such  as  his  dealt  with  s 
i,f  >i>M,  universal  and  instant  intereeL  _ 

What .'    No  Shakspecr  i 

No ;  not  Shakespeare. 

But  wutl  lie  leeve  aa  lang's  Sbakapeer  ? 

Why  tlie  devil  should  he  not  !■  Why,  you  Bud  I  will  lire  na  htng  as 
Shakespeare— but  it  is  not  mere  length  of  life,  James,  but  intensity  and 
universality  of  life,  that  constitutes  (ho  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Gude — gude.  In  ae  sense,  a'  that's  prented  may  live  for  ever ;  in  wtltlier 
venae,  amaiut  a'  that's  prented  dies.  Common  owtliers  leeve  hut  in  their 
byeucks, — and  every  time  ye  shut  his  byeuek,  it  may  be  said  that  ye  put  a 
common  owther  to  death,  or  imprison  him  in  a  cell.  He  is  in  oblivion.  But 
Aiuc«  in  aftes  an  owther  ia  born — Homer,  Shakapeer,  Scott — wlia  lewe  na  in 
their  hyeiicka  alone — though  edition  after  edition  keeps  perpetually  pooria' 
out  o'  the  press — but  unmiprcsent  in  the  regions  o'  1  bochl  and  Feeling,  na 
sunahiQU  tills  the  day. 

Gude— gude.  But  nlien,  James,  waa  there  eier  religion  without  super- 
stition 'f  worship  ivitliout  idolatry  1' 

Never  in  the  history  a'  man.  I  see  your  drift,  sir.  ITiereforeit  is— won "d 
the  auld  cunning  carle  say- tjiat  »hile  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the  free  uu- 
""il  tlieir  foreheads  in  manly  admiration  afore  the  genius  o'  Sir  Waller, — 

"""Tving  a'  tlie  while  the  erect  attitude  o'  that  hemp,  to  whom  alosc  the 
poet  said  God  gave  "  a  auhlime  faue,"  that  be  might  behold  tlie  hoa- 
icun  dnd  all  their  stars, — the  wiseacres,  the  fools,  and  the  slaves,  fall  donn 
lirutishly  before  him,  and  lick  the  dust  aff  his  feet, 

James,  a  peg  loivei',  if  you  please.  Let  Sir  Walter  produce  any  sort  of 
Btuffbe  chooses,  and  that  aetof  worshippers  swear  it  ia  beaten  (jTwld.  There 
/*  his  Demonology  and  WilchttnU- a\ioOT\)OQV 


E 
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NORTH. 

Poor  in  matter  and  in  manner^in  substance  and  in  style.  And  yet  tho 
paid  paltry  press  are  at  this  moment  all  pawing  it  with  their  praise.    Two 

years  ago  I  spake  of Puffing*    One  year  ago,  the  Edinburgh  Review — 

following  in  my  wake^did  the  same ;  but  it  scarified  and  seared  the  skin  of 
the  small  sinners,  and  left  that  of  the  great  sleek  and  without  a  seam.  But 
"  a  braw  time's  comin'  '* — and  not  many  months  shall  go  by,  James,  till  I  flay 
the  Trade.  : 

SHEPHERD  (rising  from  his  seat.) 

Ha !  Mr  Tickler,  hoo  are  you — and  noo  cam*  you  iutil  the  room  ? 

NORTH. 

Tickler  I  James.    I  see  no  Tickler. 

SHEPHERD  (somewhat  agitated,^ 
Mr  Tickler,  speak — smile—lauch !  O  lauch— lauch— lauch,  sir ;  I'll  thank 
ye  frae  the  bottom  o*  my  sowle  to  lauch ! 

NORTH. 

Nay — this  is  like  midsummer  madness  at  the  end  of  October.  Don't  stare 
so,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Luk-*luk — luk  I  Fixed  een — white  cheeks — ^blue  lips — drippin*  hair — a 
ghastly  coontenance,  an'  a  spectral  shape— It's  his  wraith— his  wn^ith — a^d 
e'er  midnicht,  we  shall  be  nearin'  a  sugh  gaun  through  the  city  Uiat  our 
freen*  has  been  droon'd  I 

NORTH  (alarmed,) 
1  see  nothing. 

SHEPHERD  (coming  round  to  north.) 
There— there— richt  opposite  to  us  on  the  wa'  I 

NORTH. 

Shall  I  ring  the  bell  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

V^liat  said  ye  ?  See,  it  lifts  its  corpse-like  hauns !  Oh !  that  it  wou'd  but 
speak! 

NORTH  (recovering  his  self-possession,) 
Your  stomach  is  out  of  order,  James — your  bowels— 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wou'd  fain  houp  sae — but  I  fear  no  I  Mercy  on  us  I  it's  liftin'  itsell  up, 
and  movin*  like  a  shadow — noo— noo— Uiank  heaven,  it  has  evaporateo^ 
and  is  gane  I 

(Enter  Ambrose  in  violent  agitation.) 

AMBROSE. 

Oh !  dear — Oh !  dear — Sirs,  there's  a  rumour  flying  through  the  city  that 
the  body  of  Mr  Tickler  has  been  found  drowned  in  one  of  the  Leith  Docks! 

NORTH  and  shepherd. 
Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh! 

[Exeunt  Omnes  distracted. 


Pmnotiotu,  J^oiatmentt,  ^■ 


PROMOTIONS,  AFPOINTHENTS,  ko. 

Aiigutt,  1830. 
Bnf  et      CdL  UubT,  h. 

~   i.lntf«  ■ 


Goi.  In  lF«  Amy  i*  Jul)  1K30 

' —  Lt  MauTiir,  H.  p.  tT  F-  do.      do. 

lTcoL  n^.  h.p.  [Ddi^.  Com.  tab*      Colili.Gdi.BL 

Mai.  MKl^dl'll.'  £■>!.  W  bi  LL  Col.  IB 
Ihs  Ami7  do. 


to  ba  H(|.      OisbGdi.  CapL  ind  LL  CoL  Umbnt,  Uai.  with 

■'--■"'"  nnkotCoL  St  Jul, 

Lt.  ud  Cipt,  BoMsro,  Cipt.  uid  Lt. 


....  CoL  Hainn,  MiJ.  do. 

Lt.  ud  Cipt.  Ho*.  J.  Fortia*,  U.  CoL 

Em.  ind  Lt.  CUUietDw,  Lt  and  Cum. 

Dnmniand,  Lt.iwlCa|i(. 

•IwDentm.  3d  Aug! 

Cqit.  nob.  KellT.  Fort  Ua].  it  Dut-  Edl  Dumlu,  [lom  »  r.  Eu.  ud  I^ 

mouUi.tobaHij.liiUHAnnT     do.  do. 

—  Thomu  KcUir,  do.  Tdbunr  Fort.      E  T.  Odh   B1.  CoL  Kate,  Lt.  Col.  H  Jul* 

do.  'do,  Uoton,  Hi).  dc^ 

GitaiOD,  gs  F.  do.  do.  Be  Hi].  H*1■klIl^  Cipi.  ud  Lt.  Col. 

VluKiiitluuitntifi^tiiatmUllliifiUtmi*)!       Ip.  Qcnt.  CM.  O.  P.  HatadB    fMm  R. 

OilomliiiJMirutaleUhlianjatu'iAida-dir.  mm   i'„h    g—   -i—  i  „.    m  p 

Oi-rp/l>r/»tSri-rt«o;'*ll«iflSlFiw«,  "^  «H1.  *Ilfc  .i«  UHL  u  r. 

Od.  sir  W.  W.  Wyno,  m.  R.  Denbith.  Mil. 

«  July  IgW 

G.  E.  or  Ab0TD(,   K.T.  Aburdnnihln  UiL     do. 

J.  L;>rd  DaSaiD  ind  Clincl»;c,  IL  Notth  Dovn 

T.  Wood,  IL  Eut  HkhUoa  Uil.  do. 

HUtfalatiihiiibnttplriueiliiaiifaMOuniidir- 

K/nlhnrd  Hffterri,  of  tht  Kail  l^dla  Compan^l 
Farui.  fa  late  rani  tu  Drr'iri  U  Hll  alajtilifl 
Anna,  In  Mf  Eiuf  InJvri  onlu,  aiMlort.     fhl 
CommUlliui  lo  bi  aalrd  'Md  Jaly,  IWU. 
Mnj-  Cm-  Piolci  <o  be  LlniL  Gtoaal 


.  flora  h._^  Ll.  CoL 

.  ^Ad].TliaAtklrwa,i 

LLCol.  DilT.  IMm  h.  p.  Lt.  CoL 

0«dL  Cid.  W.  T.  Nluffl,  bo*  K.  1 
Coll.  Em.  lice  Stindtard,  M  F. 

Lt.  Col.  Ificdonild,  from  II  p. 

LI.  Col.  n  Julf 

Cipt.  Ryan,  HlJ.  ud  BI.  LL  CoL 

[ioldlc,  prom.  IJ  Auf. 

Mulcfn,  from  h.  p.  Cape.         do. 

Cant.  St  John,  MiJ.  Tin  H'Nalr,  73 


Lt.  CoL  intdwU.  frsm  SI  P 

r^a 

ttJul. 

LL  Clarke,  Cpt  *1«  Criffllb,  90  R 

3d  Aug. 

Eu  Laaidi1a,Lt. 

dS. 

^ShL^^L^^-*^"*^- 

(yom  R. 

do. 

*^'Sis;?^'^-*''^3'^ 

Bt  CoL  Burrell,  ftOD  90  F. 

Bt.  Ha).  Pratt,  U*;.  tic*  BL  Lb  CoL 

RtddaU.pnim. 
MiSuLCoL 

ia. 

S^l'^^'o^^'- 

do. 

Eiu.  Wo^lrt,  LL 

do. 

SUDfard.  rroni  M  r.  Ez 

a.        da. 

do. 

Cip^^mdij^jMa). 

do. 

do. 

MLL  Cr^trhky.  W  Lt. 

do. 

Ori™. 

ret,"         ■        * 

-s,s 

.  BL  Col. 

Hay,  from  h.  p. 

17  Dr.  Lt. 

Col. 

;or.  Airtw,  Lt.  br  pureh.  »i. 

«H"d!S; 

.S.LVH,, 

Coc. 

"*35: 

daj.  Sfuri 

1,  LI.  CoL 

^4? 

L  Haltn, 

V«.  Suig.  Ti« 

Oid.Seti 

'.  in  IrelaSd 

?s 

'S*"""' 

uich.  .ke 

1,  CaoL 

foe.  Thomu,  Lt. 

do. 

;M^Heibnt,  LLbjfp 

iirdl.Yln 

C^K.  Mani 


I^L  Maj.  Powill,  p 


BlWiI-'bt 


1830.] 

71  F. 
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Eiu.  Batine,  Lt  lyy  putdL  ?tee  Lalid* 
ret  3  Aug. 

Hofu  W.  Aibuthnot,  Eu.  do. 

73  MiO*  M'Nair.  from  38  P.  Lt  Col.   do. 

76  F.  S.  Prlttie,  Eiu.  bj  pureh.  Tice  0'« 

CanaghAD,  IS  Dr.  13  do. 

77  Capf.  Clarke*  fnm  b.  p.  Capt  vice  Bt 

Maj.  Bateautn,  prom.  do, 

^4  Capt  Westley,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Clarke,  cane.  do. 

86  Lt  Tinnie,  Adj.  vice  M'lntyre,  rei. 

Adj.  only  3  da 

Grant,  Capt  Tice  Bt  Maj.  Kirby, 

proro.  13  dow 

Capt.  Lowth,  flrom  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Bt 

Maj.  Bainct,  prom.  14  do. 

90  Mackay,  MiO*  vice  Bt  Lt  Col. 

Burrell,  1^  F.  22  July 
Qritflth,  Arom  4  F.  Capt      3  Au^ 

93  Lt  Crowe,  Capt  by  purcn.  vloe  Hart, 

ret.  13  do. 

Ens.  Aylmer,  Lt  do. 

A.  C.  Fits  James,  Ena.  do. 

94  Lieut.  Workman,  Capt  vice  Bt  Lt 

Cut.  Bogle,  prom.  3  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  Mi^.  Eelei,  Lt  Cot  St  July 

Capt  Hope,  Maj.  do. 

Lt  Fry,  Capt  do. 

Sd  Lt  Rooper,  1st  Lt  do. 

Gent  Cadet  R.  Moorsom,  flrom  R.  MIL 

Coll.  Sd  Lt  dOb 

Ceyl.  Rifle  R.  Lt  Powell,  Capt.  by  pureh.  viee  Du 

Vemet,  prom.  13  Aug. 

Sd  Lt.  Morris,  1st  Lt  do. 

W.  Jones,  2d  Lt  do. 

Ordnance  Department, 

R.  Art     Lt  Col.  Pym,  Cot  vice  Pritchard,  re- 
moved as  a  General  Offlcer 

2S  July,  1830 
Capt  and  Bt  Mf).  HutcheMon,  Lt  CoL 

do* 
Sd  Capt  Bell,  Capt  do. 

Itt  Lt  Ingilby,  Sd  Capt  do. 

Sd  Lt  Fisher,  1st  Lt  do. 

1st  Lt  and  Adj.  Cater,  Sd  Capt       da 
Lt.  Col.  Cary,  CoL  vice  Ylney,  removed 
as  a  General  Offlcer  da 

Capt  and  Bt.  Mj^.  Whlnyatcs,  Lt  Cot 

da 
2d  Capt  Fraser,  Capt  da 

1st  Lt.  Pester.  2d  Capt  da 

Sd  Lt  Ormsby,  1st  Lt.  da 

Lt.  CoL  Forster,  Cot  vice  Beevor,  re- 
moved as  a  General  Officer  da 
Capt  and  Bt  Mai.  Michel,  Lt  CoL  da 
Sd  Capt  Louis,  Capt  da 
1st  Lt  Tweedie,  Sd  Capt  da 
2d  Lt  Taylor,  1st  Lt                      da 

Maclean,  da  vice  Severn,  ret. 

5  Aug. 

Staff. 

Maj.  Gen.  Macdonald,  Adj.  General  to  Forces 

27  July,  1830 
Bt  CoL  Fits  Clarence,  h.  p.  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  vice 
Macdonald  da 

.  D'Aguilar,  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  in  Ireland 

SSda 

Sir  G.  Campbell,  Bt.  Dep.  Quar.  Mast  Gen.  in 

Ireland  da 

Bt.  Lt  CoL  Harris,  h.  p.  Dep.  Adi«  Gen.  in  C*. 

nada,  vice  CoL  Sir  T.  N.  Hill,  Com.  Cav.  Dep. 

do. 
Capt  Clerke.  fVom  h.  p.  57  F.  Staff  Capt.  at  Chel- 
sea, vice  Elibart,  prom.  13  Aug. 

Garrisons, 

Lt  Gen.  Sir  W.  M.  Peaoocke,  Gov.  of  Kiosale* 
vice  Lt  Gen.  Guard,  dead  3  Aug.  1830 

Unattached, 

To  be  Lieut,  ColoneU  of  It^amirp, 

Bt  Lt  Col.  Rowjm.  from  58  F.       SS  July,  1830 

Riddall,  from  1 4  F.  da 

Bt  Col.  Sir  J.  Harvey,  h.  p.  103  F,  IS  Aug. 


Bt  Lt  C6L  Wade,  h.  p.  tTnatt.        13  Aug.  1890 
■■■ Sir  W.  L.  Henries,  K.CH.  h.  p. 


Perm.  As.  Quar.  Mast  Gen. 
Ooldie 


da 
do. 

To  be  Majori  ofl^fhntry, 

Bt  Lt  Col.  Bogle,  from  94  F.  3  Aug.  1830 

Bt  MiO*  Gledstanes,  from  68  F*  da 

—  Powell,  from  67  F.  13  da 

— — .-  Mackworth,  h.  p.  8.  Dr.  da 

Bt  Lt  Col.  BAlneavis,  h.  p.  F.  27  da 

Bt  Blaj.  Bazalgette,  h.  p.  98.  F.  da 

'           Kirby,  from  86  F.  da 

.              Baines,  from  86  F.  da 

Batcman,  from  77  F.  da 

». .           Ebhart,  from  Stoff  Capt  at  Chelsea   da 

Bt  Lt.  CoL  FalU,  h.  p.  48  F.  da 

Exchanges, 

Major  Thoine*  91  F.  rec.  dilC  with  Lt  CoL  Snod« 

grass,  h.  p. 
Capt  Davis,  15  F.  rec.  dilK  with  Captain  Westoa, 

h.  p. 
Tait  22  F.  with  Capt  KiDikeUy,  h.  p.  6  W. 

I.R. 
Lieut  Furlong,  20  F.  with  Lieut  Marlton,  30  F. 
Ensign  Carey,  67  F.  with  Ensign  Lloyd,  h.  p. 
Assist  Surg.  Brubane,  7iF.ieG.difl:  with  Aasist 

Surg.  Hughes,  Af .  IX  h.  p.  58  F. 

RengnaHons, 

Lieut  Severn,  R.  Art 
Ensign  Walker,  25  F. 

Retirements. 

Mmfor*. 
Morgell,  8  Dr. 
Audain,  16  F. 

Captaita, 
Harington,  IS  Dr. 
Dent  Coldst.  Gdi. 
Dumas,  63  F. 
Hart,  93  F. 
WiUiama,  h.  pb  26  F. 

lAeuitmanis, 

Archer,  4  Dr.  Ods. 
Laird,  72  F. 
Pigott,  h.  p.  12  Dr. 
Pattisoo,  h.  p.  6  F. 
Nixon,  h.  p.  10  F. 
Edmonds,  n.  p.  21  F. 
Macleod,  h.  p.  27  F. 
Fits  Gerald,  h.  p.  31  F. 
Adams,  h.  p.  64  F. 

Cornet,  id  LUutenant,  mnd  Btuign, 

Grieves,  R.  Horse  Gds. 

Williamson,  h.  p.  97  F. 
Palmer,  h.  p.  2  Ceylon  Regt 

Qua,Ma^er, 
Tyrell,  h.  p.  York  Rang. 

AstistaiU-Surgeont, 
Gtbney,  h.  p.  15  Dr. 
Bunny,  h.  p.  43  F. 
White,  h.  p.  73  F. 
Bigsby,  h.  p.  Staff. 

HoepUal  JuUtmnit, 
Angus,  b.  p. 
Gallagher,  n.  p. 

CanceileiL 

Malor  AitcfalsoQ,  Cape  Mounted  Rifle 
Capt  Clarke^  84  F. 

Deaths, 

MufoT'Oeneral. 
Nugent,  late  or88  F.  Parte 

Cuat,  59  F.  Maacheelcr  ,. 

Shuttleworth,  Royal  far.  Art  Hithenage  Hall, 
near  Shefflckl 

Captatm. 

Dallaa,  87  F.  Dublin 

Arthur  Richard  Wellesley,  Rifle  Brig. 

Pick,  h.  ^  89  F. 

Bymoiidi.  h,  ^  Gui^bKff%BouCia\^ 


Apr.  1830 

3  Aug.  1830 
I  Hall, 
9  July 

Aug. 
4  Aug. 


958  Promalioni,  AtnioiitliiitiUa,  ^c, — Sankruplt.  [Nov. 

LSnlnunU.                                 KtMKh.  h.  n.  1  Lin*  Ott.  Ltg.  HaDorct  18  Uijr 
NHbitt.JUF-  ~   "~        --.    "  —  . 

Ehiprird.  W*  6  tlo.  Ci 
Bdl,W»do. 

lUlly.  h.  p.  7  W.  I.  R.  Wolonl 


1  Jul!  ISM 


Dair.laWS 

19  Hit  lUO 


AihlM,  J.  LlTerpool.  nine-nwrchmt 
JUcixnlebeii,  F.  K.  AiuUn  Pnuib  mcRhut 
Ml,  J.  UTnpool,  mulH'  inirinn 
Bnan.  T.  MtDcinc  Lane,  wlne-biokn' 
■pIId^,  J.  Ptiihemaiit  Sum,  ironrnDOiK 
BWUB.  J.  Nottiuhua,  none  mwn 
Bonn,  C.  mnnlDthua,  gUt-un  lukR 
■riMlj,  A.  KlitaD-la-LlBiMT,  innkMpn 
■BMtnniir.  A.  LlrtipaBl,  bDlldcr 
Bmun,  B.  NoiUHrtdi,  npholiUnr 
Baykr.  T.  OUtmr  SatA,  btka 
Bndlar,  Q.  Leedh  bnu-founda 
BtnuH,  J.  Ctrrttkhrmn,  mgirh.nt 

SbrfflclS.  gIO«r 


Ltold',  J.  PctUuiD-RT>,  yi«u»lkr 
Uddel,  J.  KcHtDpan.  mnchiuil 
lUndcB,  O.B.iiHtT.  UU 

haUatn 
Moon,  G.  C  Bbcktst;,  (mxr 
H-Ghle,  BliH.iiiid  WiluteU.  Ann 
MllchcU,  n.  Cin&id,  runwr 
Mituol,  W.  O.  hte  of  Puiem-luir,  dakt  ud 

Ne»c,  A.  Pmtm,  linm-iJnpn- 
Fonll.  J.  U.  ChlimlMuni,  wrroa 

P.jlnr,  W.'Kn>r*ilurnu(h,  oufRlknir 
Poole,  T.  Fore-itrcrt,  liHOHlnMr 


UbcT.dotWi 
ChUB.r      - 

Cl(g,B 

tUuk,  J.  Kfimibiuil,  ««.  ■»»<. 
D»i«,  R.  Llile  titnet,  coal  iDtrchuit 
D»k(,  O.  K  SWpMy  Gimi,  cupnifft 
"-    "  ■"— -ihiunCoHr"— '  " — 


id  Itllh,  •dU  dwiii' SmiVw,  Bdlnliiiriiii"  '  '             *' 

m,  puta*R,  HuRu,  keaiiMt,  and  Alfunder,  mfldiuu 

rchinli,  Elm  undet  thefimiof  Kfniidh  MuRei  and™ 

•nd  A"*""  andin  Wiek  UDdtr  Dm  Bim  of  AlnuDder  M 


HMBiiUon,   ttobfrt,   bookbindv   and  tttOcna. 
MowSenft,  Edtnburuh 
tuth,  Otoigt,  ocmptpai  pntpnctin.  ptlnMii 


■  w^^k. 


1830.] 


Bankrupti—Births'^i^Marriagen, 


Mason,  Robert,  builder,  Edinburgh 

Mcldrum,  John,  merchant,  Kirkaidy 

Pretton,  John,  reill-tpinner  and  numulkcturer, 
Dundee 

Sivewright,  John,  merchant.  Union  Street,  Aber- 
deen 

The  Company  carrying  on  business  under  the  firm 
of  WilUara  Aitken,  George  Aitken,  and  George 
and  Wilham  Aiiken,  mcichants,  power-loom 
cloth  manufacturers,  and  cotton  spinners, 
Glasgow 

The  Company  some  time  carrying  on  business  in 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  now  in  Leith,  under 
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the  firm  of  Leslie  and  Co.,  and  Thomas  Chal- 
mers,  surseon,  residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  Mrs 
Mary  Baiilie,  or  Leslie,  also  residing  there,  aa 
individuals 

Thomson,  John,  Junior,  and  Co>,  bleachers  and 
starchers  in  GiMgow,  and  John  Thomson,  Jtu 
nior,  the  individual  partner  of  that  company 

Wallace,  Archibald,  writer,  merchant,  and  com- 
mission agent,  St  Andrews 

W  arrack,  James,  merchant  and  grocer,  Aberdeen 

Whiter,  Robert,  Jeweller,  South  Bridge,  Edin- 
burgh 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June  SS.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Steuart  of  Dalguise,  of  a  daughter. 

Jtt/t/  18.  At  Perth,  the  Udy  of  Glass  Sandi- 
man,  tCsq.  of  a  son. 

29.  At  Easifleld.  South  Leith,  Mrs  Jamet 
Watson ,  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  Myhie  of  Mybiefleld, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  3,  Henderson  Row,  Mrs  J.  A.  Robertson, 
of  a  dnuchter. 

Aug.^,    AtCargen.  the  huly  of  William  Stot- 
hcnl,  Esq.  of  Cargen.  of  a  daughter. 
»  3.  At  1,  Charlotte  Square,   Mrs  Watson,  of  • 
son. 

i.  At  5.  Gay  field  PL%ce,  Mrs  Gibson,of  a  son. 

—  At  Salisbury  Green,  Mrs  Robert  Christie, 
of  a  son. 

7.  At  West  End,  Hampstead,  the  lady  of  Gore 
Currie,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

K.  The  Lady  of  David  Dickson,  Esq.  younger 
of  Hartree,  advocate,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Melrose,  Mrs  Spence,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  18.  Roval  Circus,  Mrs  Lamont  of  Knock- 
dow,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  London,  Lady  Howard  de  Walden,  of  • 
son  and  heir. 

~  At  Southend.  Kent,  the  Udy  of  Donald 
Mackay.  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  56,  George  Street,  Mrs  Pollock,  of  * 
daughter. 

1 1.  At  Dalmeny,  Mrs  Scott,  of  a  son. 

~  At  Edinburgh.  Lady  Oswald  of  Dunnikeir, 
of  a  daughter. 

1?.  At  G,  Mansfield  Place,  Mrs  John  Anderson, 
Junior,  of  a  son. 

—  At  London,  the  Lady  of  Captahi  Fyfe,  resi- 
dent at  Tanjore.  of  a  son. 

1.5.  At  Queensferry,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Dimma.  minister  of  that  parish,  of  a  son. 

17.  At  Easter  Kincaple,  Mrs  Meldrum  of 
Easter  Kincaple.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  2  i,  St  Bernard  Crescent,  Mrs  Alexander 
B.  Ulackie,  of  a  son. 

—  At  lleriot  Row,  the  lady  of  Thomas  Mao- 
kenxie,  Esq.  of  Applccross,  of  a  daughter. 

IH.  At  Lord  Greenock's  house,  near  Sandgate, 
in  Kent,  Lady  Greenock,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Stevenson.  3,  Hcriot  Row,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  2?.  Elm  Row.  Mrs  Ronald,  of  a  daughter. 
20.  At  Glasserton  House,  the  Udy  of  Stair  H. 

Stewart,  EUq.  of  PhysgUi  and  Glasserton,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Leiih,  Mrs  Dr  Anderson,  of  a  daughter. 

**S.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Thomas  Ewing,  59, 
South  Bridge,  of  a  son. 

_  At  28,  Dundas  Street,  Mrs  Watson,  of  a 
daughter. 

.  At  15.  Great  Stuart  Street,  Mrs  William 
Home,  of  adauf^hter. 

—  At  Coatcs  Crescent,  on  the  ffSth  ult.,  the 
Udy  of  Colonel  Rou,  of  the  ith  dragoon  guards, 
of  a  daughter. 

^  At  the  Glass  works,  Leith,  Mrs  Tumbull, 
<if  a  son. 

29  At  Glenflnnet,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Lord 
rulkrton,  ofason. 

-.  At  CUpham,  the  Udy  of  the  Rev.  Tliomaii 
ftim?T  Hutton,  of  a  son. 


29.  At  Abercromby  Place,  Mrs  Campbell  of 
Possil.  of  a  son. 

50.  At  Glasgow,  the  Udy  of  William  L.  Ewiqg, 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

Sept,  1.  At  her  fiiUier's  house,  Oakbank,  near 
Perth,  Mrs  James  Beveridge  Duncan,  Junior,  of 
Damside,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  19,  Scotland  Street,  the  lady  of  John  W.* 
Mackensie,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  15,  Howard  Place,  the  Udy  of  Capt  R. 
Campbell.  R.N.  of  a  son. 

i.  At  22,  Castle  Street,  Mrs  M'FsrUn,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Hamilton,  Mrs  M'Callum,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  Mrs  Young,  53,  Great  King  Street,  of  a* 
daughter. 

8.  Mrs  A.  Maclean,  Annick  Bank,  Dreghoin, 
Ayrshire,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Portobello.  the  lady  of  Major  Mackensie, 
ith  foot,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  John  Allan,  of  a  son. 

11.  The  wife  of  Mr  William  Miller,  merchant, 
Inverkeithing.  of  a  son. 

—  At  West  Lauiiiton,  the  Udy  of  Henry  Wcst- 
maoott,  Etfq.  sculptor,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Graham,  14,  Athull  Crescent,  of  a  son. 

14.  At  Dublin,  the  Udy  of  Col.  Heury  White, 
M*  P.  of  a  son. 

15.  At  57,  George  Square,  the  Udy  of  John 
Graham,  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Manor  Place,  Lady  Hamilton,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Bruce  of  Powfouiis,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Pirefield,  the  Udy  of  Major-Gencral  Sir 
Alexander  Keith,  K.  C.  B.  of  a  son. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Countess  of  Morton,  of 
a  daughter. 

22.  At  75,  George  Street.  Mrs  Syme,  of  a  son. 
25.  At  5,  Royal  Circus,  Mts  Walter  Dickson,  of 
a  son. 

25.  At  10.  Abercromby  PUce,  Mrs  Adolphus 
Macdouall  Ross,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Belhaven,  Mrs  Ellu  Dudgeon,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

26.  At  3,  Hermitage  Hill,  Mrs  John  Dean,  of  a 
son. 

27.  At  the  Manse  of  Ratho,  Mrs  Henderson,  of 
a  daughter. 

28.  At  Amisfield,  Lady  Elcho,  of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  14,  Stafford  SUeet,  the  Udv  of  Anthony 
Murray,  Esq.  younger  of  Dolleric,  w .  S.  of  a  son. 

Oct.  5.  At  20,  Nicolson  Street,  Mrs  Dr  Fait- 
bairn,  of  a  son. 

4.  At  18,  Scotland  Street,  Mrs  Stormonth  Dar- 
ling, of  a  son. 

Late^^  At  1 1 ,  AthoII  Crescent,  the  lady  of  Adam 
Hay,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Brighton  PUce,  Portobello,  Mrs  M.  Slen- 
house.  of  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  John  MeWiUe,  Esq.  of  Upper 
Harley  Street,  London,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

April  5.  At  Colombo,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
Campbell  Drummond  Riddell,  Esq.  to  Miss  Caro- 
line Stuart  Rodney,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  John  Rodney,  chief  secretary  to  goTcmment 
In  Ceylon. 

July  S.    At  Edinburgh,   Mr  Thomas  Didt, 
Brdughty  Feiry,  to  EunbemU^  dxM^^KX  t&  >^>^ 
IRAN .  Or  \  ciatk%,>\v«N^.        ^, , ^  -^....av. 
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minister  of  th«  parUh  of  Clackin«nnaii,  to 
Eluabcth,  fourth  diughter  of  the  late  Adam 
Andvnoii,  merchant  in  l<U'.inbiiich. 

23.  At  Montrow,  Mr'J  meiih  Irvine,  Lerwick, 
Shetland,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  deceased 
Mr  James  Duncan. 

tS,  At  Manchester,  the  Rev.  William  Mac- 
kenzie, mini-tcr  of  Comrie,  Perthshire,  to  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  of  the  late  Peter  M'Laren,  I£«q. 
llanche«ter. 

26.  At  London,  Mr  William  Ru«&cll,  grocer, 
Edmburgh,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  James  Morris 
Pimm,  of  Frangbury  farm.  Duddin^tun,  Kent. 

30.  At  Worlley  Hall,  Vork«>hiic.  the  Hon.  John 
Chctwynd  Talbot,  third  hon  of  Flarl  Talbot,  to  the 
Hon.  Caroline  Jane  Stuart  Worilcy,  daughter  of 
Lord  WharncliflTe. 

Au^utt  S.  At  Tayraouth  Castle.  George  A. 
Campliell,  E.m\.  royal  marines,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Camnbell,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Campbell 
of  Glenfeochan. 

5.  At  13,  Dean  Terrace,  Alexander  Donald, 
Ejiq  W.  S.  to  Rnblna  Mary,  ymmgest  daughter  of 
the  late  Alexander  Millar,  Kv].  Montrose. 

—  At  Leith,  CapUin  Jamc«  Hunter,  to  Ca- 
therine, daughter  of  the  late  Mr  David  M*  Vicar, 
shipmaster,  Leith. 

R.  At  Mossbank,  Capt.  James  Hoseason,  of 
the  brig  Thule,  to  Anne,  el  Jest  daughter  of  Mr 
Robert  Hoseason  of  rdhou»e. 

9.  At  31,  George  Square,  Thrmas  Durham 
Weir,  Esq.  of  Boghead,  to  Miss  Margaret  Col qu- 
lioun  Campbell,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Uu- 
gald  Campbell,  Rsn.  of  Skerrington. 

—  At  47.  Melville  Street,  George  Ferguson, 
Esq.  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  to  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Jaincs  Grcig,  minister 
of  D  ilmeny. 

—  Mr  W.  H.  Jones,  sUlioncr,  Manchester,  to 
nobina,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Ross,  Burnt- 
Island. 

—  At  Dunmore  Park,  scit  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
more,  Henry  William  Vmrcnt,  Km\.  eldest  ton  of 
Henry  Dormer  Vmrent,  Esq.  of  Silly  Hill,  Beik- 
•hire,  to  Elizabeth  Anne,  eldebt  daughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  George  Callander  of  (?raigforth. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  James  Dean?,  Handington,  to 
Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Leyden,  Esq. 
ILN. 

—  At  Dunblane,  Thomas  Barty,  Esq.  Dunblane, 
to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Parkinson.  E?q.  of  Hornby,  county  of  Lancaster. 

—  At  Sweetbank,  Fife,  Edward  Railton.  E«q. 
Glasgow,  to  June,  daughter  of  Nicl  Ballingalf, 
Esq.  Sweetbank. 

—  At  .5,  Ncwington  Place,  Andrew  Mackie, 
Esq.  St  Monancp,  to  Alison,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Thomson,  E^.  North  Berwick  Mains. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Murray,  Enq.  merchant 
in  Liverpool,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Bryce,  Esq. 

II.  At  Glo-sgow,  the  Rev.  John  Clugston,  of  St 
John's  cliuroh,  Quebec,  to  Miss  Hannah  Dixon. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Edward  Walker, 
Wesleyan  minister,  Glasgow,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ann.  daugluer  of  the  l.Vtc  Robert  Ross,  Esq.  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

I'i.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Stotl,  Esq.  solicitor 
•t  law,  to  Margaret,  serond  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  James  Cook,  Edinburgh. 

1.1.  At  4,  Charles  Street,  the  Rev.  James  Laing, 
to  Margaret  S.  G.  youngest  daughrcr  of  the  late 
John  Urummond,  £.^(i.  first  Lieutenant,  Royal 
Marines. 

16.  At  8C.  Lauriston  Place,  Mr  William  Stew- 
art  Watson,  portrait  painter,  to  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  J.imcs  Stevenson,  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  EskSide,  Fiiherrow,  Mr  Roljcit  Aitkcn, 
Fi^thcrrow.  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Thomson,  Esq. 

17.  At  Leith,  Mr  Hugh  Ramage,  writer,  Cro- 
marty, to  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Nathaniel 
Wat*(m,  g1a.«s-wf*rks,  I.eith. 

—  At  Portobi'llo,  the  Rev.  John  Torry.  Alyth, 
to  Marffarct  Adam,  youn^fo^t  daughter  of  the  late 

Adam  Ogilvic,  Ksq.  of  Hartwoodmyrcs,  SelkViVi- 
ahlre. 
—  At  Logic  Elphinstone,  Patrick  Bo\\e,  ¥.h^. 
^Jdcsft  »on  of  the  flight  Hon.   the  Lotd  JusWce 
vk,  tn  MiHM  Mary  Frances  DalrympU,  iccond 
'ghter  of  Sir  Robert  Dalryniple  Horn  ElphUk* 
4r  Aui;  of  Hotn  and  Logie  Elphinstonc. 


19.  At  Howth  Church,  Hugh  Davidson,  Eaq. 
eldest  son  of  tlie  late  Sir  David  Davidson,  of  Cjui- 
tray,  Inverne$j-!;hire.  to  Maria,  Uiird  daughter  of 
Colonel  Gorgon  Scafleld.  coiuity  of  Dublin. 

—  At  London,  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  to 
Charlotte,  second  daughter  uf  the  l.ite  John  Tal- 
bet,  Esq.  niece  to  the  late  and  sister  to  the  pre- 
•ent  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

—  At  Chailey.  Sussex,  James  M 'Queen,  Eaq. 
Captain  in  the  l.Slh,  or  King's  Husi'ars.  youngest 
•on  of  John  M 'Queen  of  BraxAeld,  Em).  to  Eliia, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rear- Admiral  Itainer. 

^fl.  At  Kensington,  Lieutenant Cluirlec  Forbes, 
17th  lancers,  second  son  of  Sir  Cliarlcs  I-'orbes, 
Bart.  M.  P.  to  Caroline,  second  daughter  o( 
George  Battye,  Eiiq.  of  Cami»din  Hill. 

—  At  London,  T.  H.  .S.  Bucknell  Estcourt. 
&q.  U.  P.  to  Lucy  Sarah,  daughter  of  Frank  So- 
theron,  E«q.  Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

—  At  K,  St  John  Street.  Mr  .Alexander  Cowan, 
Moray  House,  Canongatc,  to  Helen,  yotjngcst 
daughter  of  iho  late  Rev.  Alexander  Brodic,  mi- 
nister of  the  GOApcl.  Cambee,  Fifrshire. 

—  At  3,  Hope  Park,  James  Morgan,  Esq. 
Kouth  Charlotte  Street,  to  Clementina,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Kyd,  Esq.  Excherjuer. 

Si.  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  Geoigc  Duncan,  Prince's 
Street,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Chr:stie, 
George  Street. 

—  At  Dunmow,  Essex.  William  Chrystie,  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  Esq.  to  Catherine  Serena,  se- 
cond daughter  of  George  Wndc,  Rsq. 

15,  At  Greenock,  Robert  Dirom,  Esq.  of  Liver- 
pool, third  son  of  Lieut.-General  Dirom  of  Mount 
Annan,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Patrick  Hun- 
ter, Esq.  of  Thorn  Hill,  (ireenock. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Edward  Cruickahanks,  eldest 
son  of  Alexander  Cruicknlianks  of  Edinburgh,  to 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  the  late  John  Foiher- 
gill  of  York. 

IH,  M  Stonehouse  Chapel,  Devon,  Assistant 
Commissary-General  John  Lind»ay,  to  Maria 
Lucas,  recond  daughter  of  the  late  Julm  Laing, 
Esq.  of  the  Island  of  Dominica. 

Sfjtt.  5.  At  Dubhn,  John  Lowe,  E:fq.  royal  ar- 
tillery, second  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Lowe, 
Esq.  of  Annfield,  Fifchhirc,  to  Mary  Agnes,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  M:tjor  Charles  Morley  Balder^ 
Bamham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

7.  At  Glangow,  the  Rer.  John  M'Arthur.  mi- 
nister of  Kilcalmoncll,  Argyllshire,  to  Miss  Gray, 
daughter  of  James  Gray,  Eso.  Glasgow. 
,-r  ;V7**  George  Street,  Mr  William  Innej,  to 
MIrs  Helen  Robertson. 

—  At  Stirling,  William  Cleland,  Esq.  Perth, 
to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Henderson. 
Esq.  writer. 

la  CaiKaIn  George  Downing,  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  service,  son  of  the  late  Mx^or  Jamrt 
Downing,  of  the  61iit  regiment  of  fool,  to  Marga- 
ret, scc<md  daughter  of  Coll  Macdonold,  E*q.  ot 
Dalneu. 

13.  At  InlLston,  Alexander  Goldic  V'oung,  A.& 
Esq.  surgeon,  to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  tha 
late  Thomas  Whyte,  Esq.  of  Twccdlc  Hall,  La- 
narkshire. 

—  At  Rose  Bank,  John  Johnston.  E«q.  Edin« 
burgh,  formerly  Major  of  the  2d  regiment  of  foot, 
to  Jessy,  only  daughter  of  the  late  William  HolU- 
day,  Esq.  of  Rosebank. 

1 1.  At  Glasgow.  Thomas  Henderson,  Esq.  of 
Presi,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Gordon 
Mack,  Esq. 

—  At  London,  Charles  Bigsby,  B.  A.  of  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge,  to  Jane  Christina,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Jamos  Watson,  Esq.  W.S. 

—  At  Lauriston  Castle,  David  Smith,  &q. 
W.S.  Edinburgh,  to  Harriet  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Tliumat  Allan,  Esq.  of  Lauri>ton. 

18.  At  London.  Jofm  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Stra- 
chur,  to  Elizjilicih  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomat  Kinnerslcy.  Esq.  of  lA)ndon. 

21).  At  TiUcyhill,  Fife>hirc,  Mr  James  M*FiT- 
lanc,  writer.  Dunfcnnliue,  t«>  Janet  Alexander, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Harrower,  Esq. 

••T«i.  c\A«iX  Aa,viaV\\cx  ol  i«wv«*Q\vj  »\x»*ri&iiiuR« 
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teret  Oeorgp  Scott,  of  the  Madni  Army,  to  Char- 
lotte, Moond  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.-Colonel 
John  Macdougal  of  I'olquhairn. 

37.  At  Neat  Hoiue,  Inverkcithinf;,  Dr  Charles 
William  Graham,  physician  in  Dalkeith,  to  Ca- 
therine, second  daughter  of  Mr  Peddie,  architect. 

28.  At  1{'3,  Prince's  Street,  James  Hobertfon, 
Esq.  of  the  Madras  army,  second  son  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Robertson  Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidart,  to 
Anne  jCmilia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  lat* 
Charlos  Stewart,  Esq.  commander  of  the  Uoo. 
Ka.1t  India  Company  s  ship  Airley  (Castle. 

30.  At  Cameron  Dank,  Charles  Galli,  of  Blen* 
hcim  Place,  Edinburgh.  Esq.  to  Alexia  Bailey 
rrawford,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Craw- 
ford, Esq.  Cameron  Dank. 

—  At  London,  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.  M.  D., 
of  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  to  Cecilia  Eleonorat 
second  daughter  of  the  Ute  J.  J.  Labalmondiere« 
Esq.  of  Dcroerara. 

Lntfly,  at  London,  Commander  Edward  Bel- 
cher, or  his  Majesty's  ship  iClna,  to  Diana  Jollilt 
grand-daughter  of  Colonel  Simpson  of  Pleaa 
House,  Falkirk. 

DEATHS. 

Feb.  2A.  At  TrichinoPOlY,  John  C.  Tumball« 
of  the  51st  Rvffiment  Manras  Native  Infantry, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Tumbull,  Esq.  of 
Abbey  St  Bathans. 

Mar.  I'i.  At  Penang,  En»ign  John  Wilkinson, 
35th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  Hon.  East  Indijb 
Company's  service,  aged  twenty-three. 

18.  At  Calcutta,  James  Beatson,  Esq.  of  the 
House  of  Col V  in  tt  Co, 

April  19.  At  Callao,  Dr  John  Logan,  physiciaD 
to  the  British  Hospital  at  that  place. 

May  9.  At  Friendship  Ettate,  St  Elisabeth's, 
Jamaica,  aged  twenty-four,  Joseph  James  Robert- 
son, Esq  of  Belmont  Estate,  in  the  same  parish. 

1.9.  At  Bomlay.  Robert  Findlay,  E<--q.  fourth 
son  of  Kirkman  Finlay,  Esq.  of  Castle  Toward. 

30.  At  Port  Henderson,  Jamaica,  Mary  Amelia 
Lm-khart,  second  daughter  of  John  Piercy  Hen- 
doriton.  Esq.  aged  twenty-two  month'. 

June  II.  At  Tabreez,  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  John 
Kinnear  Macdonald,  (\B.  K.L.S.  British  Envoy 
Extraordinary  at  the  Court  of  Persia. 

Juh/  5.  At  sea,  on  his  passage  to  Leith  from 
Archungel,  Captain  James  Kerr,  of  the  brig  Union 
of  Leith.  son  of  Mr  James  Kerr,  wine  merchant, 
11,  Nelson  Street,  Ediriburgh. 

IH.  At  Eastwood  Cottage,  StrathpefTer  Spa,  the 
Rev.  William  Mackintosh,  minister  of  Thurso,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  2.)lh  of  his  ministry. 

•**0.  Drowned,  at  the  Uland  of  St  Vincent's,  Ro- 
derick, son  of  the  late  Lieut.  Alexander  Macleod 
of  Tain. 

2-1.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Miliar,  Duncan 
Street,  Newington.  oneoftlie  Society  of  Friends, 
agnl  67  years. 

il5.  At  Barnslee.  Wm.  Paston,  Esq.  of  Bamslee. 

trr.  At  Edinburgh.  .Mrs  Philadelphia  Lambe, 
relict  of  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Prendeiw 
guest,  age<l  75. 

—  At  35,  North  Richmond  Street,  Mr  William 
Gilchrist,  of  the  Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance 
Society. 

—  At  15,  Salisbury  Road,  Newington,  John 
Oeddes,  E<!q.  in  his  78th  year. 

^H.  At  Plantation  Lusignan,  Demerara.  Francis 
Johnston,  E!t(|.  surgeon,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  An- 
drew Johnston,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Salton. 

—  At  Coldingham,  Mr  Ceorge  Craig,  portioner« 
Wc>8t  Preston,  in  the  !)Oth  year  of  his  age. 

30.  At  f),  Antigua  Street,  Jane,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  John  Forrcnt. 

—  At  r,1,  George  Street,  Mrs  Jane  Hay,  relict 
of  Dr  Thomas  Hay. 

31.  At  Brighton,  Mrs  Perkins,  relict  of  John 
Perkins.  Km].  of  Park  Street,  Southwark,  Ixmdon. 

Aiii:»>t  I.  At  Hill  Place,  Alexander,  second  son 
of  the  late  Mr  Ah-x.  Twerdic.  farmer,  Torsonce. 

—  At  Perth,  Mrs  Jean  Mair,  widow  of  Arthur 
Mair,  Esq. 

—  At  Amiston  Place,  George,  youngest  son  of 
George  Lang.  Esq.  of  Broomhill. 

2.   At  St  itoque,  near  Edinburgh,  Alexander 
Robert,  only  son  of  Alexander  Robertson,  Kic^ 
iV.H.  Mged  ttvc  years. 
3.  At  KJ/bigie,  iliu  MargACtt  SUbl«  AaiudtklR 
9fthoUae  James  Stein,  £tq. 


3  Mr  Thorots  Lees,  HiUhousefteld. 

4.  At  I^ith,  William  Campbell,  Esq.  aged  68 
years. 

—  At  East  Grange,  Isabella,  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Ker  of  East  Grange,  Esq. 

5.  At  SB,  Greenside  Street,  Mr  James  Muir* 
manufacturing  jeweller. 

6.  At  Madeira,  Captain  John  George  Campbell, 
late  of  the  83d  regiment,  son  of  the  late  Joha 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Snawfield. 

7.  Margaret  Hill  Bridges,  daughter  of  Mr 
Bridges,  6,  Carlton  Street,  St  Bernard's. 

8.  At  Leamington.  John  Armstrong,  Esq.  Cherry 
Valley,  county  Antrim. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Anne  Miller,  widow  of 
George  Miller,  Esq.  late  Consul  for  his  Majesty 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

9.  At  Leslie,  Fifeshire,  Mr  William  Grccnhill, 
watchmaker,  London. 

—  At  Irvine,  Mrs  Jean  Dickie,  wife  of  Mr  John 
Milne,  late  of  the  Crown  Inn  aud  Hotel  there. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mri  James  Andersou,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr  James  Anderson,  merdumt,  iO« 
North  Hanover  Street. 

10.  At  London,  Lady  Grey  Egerton. 
1  >.  Adam  Fortune.  E»a.  Abbey  HilL 

—  At  Forfar,  Mr  David  Milne,  botanist,  in  hit 
63d  year. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Agnes  Stephens,  trunk- 
maker,  Waterloo  Place. 

—  At  Stouefield,  Alexander  Waddell,  Esq.  of 
Stonefield,  in  his  8tth  year. 

H.  At  IH,  Ilankeillor  Street,  aged  18,  Thomas 
Hamilton  Broun  of  Johnstonbum,  Esq. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Tweedsmuir,  Peebles-shire* 
the  Rev.  James  Gardner. 

1 5.  Captain  John  George  Dewar,  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  Rose,  second  son  of  the  late  James  Dewar, 
Esq.  of  Vogrie. 

—  Margaret  Dickson,  widow  of  the  late  James 
TurnbiiU.  Esq.  of  Greenhousr. 

—  At  Minto  Street.  Newington,  Captain  Mae- 
Lean,  late  of  Shuna,  in  his  83d  year. 

IGL  At  H,  Claremont  Crescent,  Archibald,  only 
son  of  James  Borthwick,  Esq. 

—  At  fo,  Picardy  Place,  John  Kermack.  Esq. 
late  of  the  Register  Offlce.  aged  li. 

—  At  6,  Leopohl  Place.  NIus  Jane  C'ranstoun 
Fr.ifer,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  William  Frascr,  sen. 

17-  At  Kenwood,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age, 
the  Ladv  Cecilia  Sarah  Murray,  daughter  of  tne 
Earl  of  Mansfield. 

—  At  3,  Gayfield  Place,  Helen  Elder,  second 
daughter  of  Nlr  John  Morriiion,  writer. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ilay,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Hay,  Esq.  of  Angleraw. 

19.  Thomas,  youngest  i»on  of  Alexander  Brodle^ 
Esq.  secretary  of  the  Baiik  of  Scotland. 

—  At  1,  St  James  Sqoaro,  ageii  81,  Mrs  Hogg, 
relict  of  Mr  William  Hogg,  Prestoniumr. 

^0.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Robert  Rowlands,  engineer 
and  superintendent  of  the  Glasgow  water  works* 
aged  G6. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Keninore,  the  Rev.  Colin 
Maclean,  in  the  67lh  year  of  his  age,  and  3Cth  of 
his  ministiy. 

—  At  Mains.  Linlithgow,  Mr  James  Glen,  late 
distiller  there. 

21.  Arthur  Richard  Welleslev,  Captain  in  the 
rifle  brigade,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr  Wellisley. 

~  At  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst, 
Quarter-master  Alexander  Cnlticr,  aged  70. 

"ii.  At  Catherine  Bank,  Mr  John  Hutchison, 
merchant.  Leith,  aced  SO. 

—  At  Niddty  Mill,  Miss  Euphemla  Voung,  se- 
cond daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Vounf!. 

Si.  At  1,  London  Street,  Mr  William  Gregory, 
late  merchant,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
95  At  London  Street.  G.  R.  NutUll,  Esq.  M.D. 

—  At  Aberdour,  George  Callender,  Ebq.  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  barrister-at-law. 

i(>.  At  Taybank,  Margaret,  wife  of  (^harles 
Gutlirie,  Esq.  and  scoond  dau;;hter  of  George 
Kinloch,  E^q.  of  Kinloeh. 

—  At  London,  Isalklla  Robertson,  youngest 
daughter  of  (he  lite  lte\'.  Dr  A.  Stewart,  of  Canotv^ 
Kate,  F.dmburj^h*  \rv  V\e\  VX>>cv'«4^*x. 

Y;.    NV  "i*    N^oxa.1    V\»R«,   Yxrwws,  -^^s^xv^fsX 
AaMsk^VCt  ot  JcJtVTv  v;»ax*\xict  ^kvwwi*:^  \^^*   v.*«» 
^Tkx  l^e^Y^Vxa.  Y«^n^  S^^^^  <^>»^N»- 
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97.  At  LoodoDp  I^dy  Roblaioa,  tte  wife  of  Ik* 
Riffht  Hoc  Sir  Chiittophcr  Robinmi,  in  her 
51th  year. 

1*9.  At  Carriettown,  Roxburffhshire.  after  a 
Ihiffering  and  painful  Ulneas.  aged  16  yean,  Helen, 
sixth  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Hutton,  farmer 
therck 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Evan  LiddelL 

Sa  At  the  Cottage.  Kelso»  James  Cumiing- 
ham,  Esq.  late  of  Jamaica. 

31.  At  Rotterdam,  Laurence  Hutchieson,  Esq. 
merchant  there,  second  son  of  Mr  Hutchieson  of 
Harelaw,  Fife. 

—  At  Farkhead,  Hopetoun  House,  Jane  Tro(- 
fer.  %rife  of  Mr  John  Cockbum. 

Sept.  1.  Ate9,  Beniard  Street,  Leith.  Catherine 
Butler,  tpouM  of  James  WaU,  bookseller  there. 

—  At  Ct,  Scotland  Street,  Mrs  Janet  AUet, 
widow  of  the  late  John  AWes.  Esq.  Dalkeith. 

3.  At  Wisebaden.  Aususu  Mary  de  Gray,  youqg- 
eat  daughter  of  the  lateThonuu,  Lord  Wabingham. 

—  At  his  house,  Duddingstone,  M^ior  John 
M'Kenzie.  late  of  his  Majesty's  4Gth  retlment. 

3.  At  Leith,  Caiherine,  relict  of  the  late  Thomas 
Gumming,  shipmaster,  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Argyll  Park,  near  Edinburgh,  Emily 
Jane,  wcond  daughter  of  Allan  Macdowall,  M.D. 
of  St  Vincent. 

—  At  Dalhou.«ie  Mains,  Grace,  youngest 
daughter  of  David  Gray.  Esq. 

—  In  the  77th  year  of  hU  ace,  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Henry  Natsau,  fifth  Earl  of  Rochfoid, 
Vi»conntTunbridge,  and  Baron  Enfield.  HnLord- 
ship  was  never  married,  and  the  titles  are  extinct. 

—  At  Bellevue  House,  Kelso,  Eleanor,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  William  Dickson  of 
Sydcuham.  aqed  €A. 

5.  At  Kilmarnock,  Mr  William  Thomson,  rec> 
tor  of  the  Academy. 

6.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Irabclla  Douglas  histcr  of  the  late,  and  aunt  to 
the  present,  Ejirl  of  Sclkiik. 

—  At  3,  Antigua  Street,  Zelica  Cheshire,  spouse 
of  William  Wallsce,  Em).  W.S. 

7.  At  London.  James  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Sncaton 
Castle,  Yorkshire,  and  of  Cane  Grove,  in  the 
Island  of  St  Vincent  member  of  the  council  in 
that  island,  and  late  M.P.  for  York. 

^.  At  hb  son's  house,  St  James  Street,  Bath, 
aged  6.1,  aOer  four  years'  seveie  sufi*ering,  Mr  N. 
T.  Carrington,  late  of  Davenport,  author  of 
••  Dartmoor,"  "  The  Banks  of  Tamar,"  ••  My 
Native  Village,"  and  other  Poems. 

—  At  BaJbardie  Houte,  in  his  MKh  year,  Alex- 
ander Mariorihauks,  Esq.  of  Maijoribinks,  ooo- 
vener  of  the  county  of  Linlithgow. 

9.  At  Clapham  Rise,  Surrey,  William  Bulroer, 
Esq,  aged  73. 
ic.  At  Oban,  Colin  Campbell,  Esq. of  Ballevolap. 

11.  At  Kirkaldy, Walter  Fergus,  Esq.  of  Strath- 
more,  in  his  ;3d  year. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  M<*':ougaIl  Forrest,  sur- 
geon. 

l\  At  Paple-IIa',  Little  Park,  in  Minigaff  pa- 
rlsh.  in  his  li.lstyear,  John  Cunningham. 

14.  At  Stoad  Place  Cottage,  Mary  Paterson, 
wife  of  Mr  William  Sandc'r»ub,  merchant,  Edin- 
burgh. 

—  At  his  father's  house,  Niculson  SUect,  Mr 
Thomas  WHliamMn,  merchant. 

15.  At  27.  Regent  Terrace,  Elisabeth  Kyd,  wife 
•of  Robert  Wiffht,  jun.  E* q.  accountanf. 

—  At  the  houfe  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Blackburn, 
Eccles,  near  Mancht';>lcr,  the  Right  Honourable 
William  lIuski«>ori,  in  consequence  of  the  sc%'ere 
injuries  he  susuined  by  being  rode  over  by  a 
steam  engine  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway. 

IS  At  Edinburgh,  Colin  Mackenxie,  Esq.  of 
Portmore. 

—  At «,  Northumberland  Street,  Helen  Forbes, 
Wile  of  John  Wilson,  Esq.  advocate. 


1&  Afed  47,  Bliabeth,  wife  oT  the  lUr.  O 
MewBi,  PmfeMor  of  Divhilty  in  Kin|c*a  Collcg*, 
Aberdeen,  and  daughter  of  the  late  'Willinm  For 
syih,  Esq.  Huntly. 

18.  At  Feinieside,  ncnr  Edinbuigh,  Mn  Hals 
sen.  late  of  Kelso,  in  her  aevcntieth  year. 

—  At  Regent  Street,  London*  Mr  Robert  8ci» 
cbaa. 

—  At  his  kxlgings  lo  Frith  Street,  Soho,  alia 
a  short  but  painful  illncas,  Mr  William  Haalitt, 
the  ingenious  author  of  nuroeroua  woriu,  and  ai 
extensive  contributor  to  the  pcriodioal  literatan 
of  the  day. 

SX.  At  Edinburgh,  Eliaa  Margaret,  daughter  ol 
the  late  Mr  Thomas  Rattray,  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  13,  Shakspeare  Square,  Mn  Eknr,  vintner. 
.-  At  West  Viewfield,  Trinity,  Thomaa  How- 
lands,  Esq. 

—  At  buceleuch  Place,  William  Fleming,  late 
of  the  British  Linen  Companv  Bank. 

f 5.  Drowned,  by  aeeidentaUy  falling  overboanl 
ttom  a  pleasure-boat,  James  John  T.  Roeve,  Esq. 
aged  sixteen,  late  ot  hb  Mi^^ty  "a  ahipa  ShMmon 
and  Barham. 

-~  At  the  Manse  of  Glammia,  Miaa  Stewart 
Lyon,  in  her  twenty- fifth  year. 

:;6.  At  Pitlour,  Mrs  Skene,  wife  of  P.  G.  Skene, 
Esq.  of  Hallyards. 

—  At  Windsor,  C4ut>line  Anne  Thurlow,  w&emk 
daughter  of  Sir  D.  Cunningham,  Bart. 

S8.  At  MorningsKle,  Svlrcxter.  younaest  son  of 
Mi  Reid.  5,  Man^field  Ptece. 

—  At  Summerside,  Jane  Blair,  daughter  of  the 
late  Hugh  Blair,  Esq.  of  Dunroact. 

89.  At  Dunkeld  House,  hia  Grace  the  Dnka  of 
AthoU.  at  the  age  of  seventy-aix.  Ilia  Grace  wm 
in  hb  76th  year,  during  the  latter  thirty-six  of 
which  he  has  discharged  the  varioua  smd  import- 
ant duties  of  hb  office  as  Lord  Lieutenant  at  Che 
extensive  county  of  Perth,  with  a  seal  and  arte» 
erity  which  will  make  the  bereavement  as  aevcia- 
ly  felt  by  the  county,  as  hb  less,  aa  a  cntiiotie 
nobleman,  will  be  lamented  by  the  nation  at 
brge.  To  the  HighUnds  of  Perthshire,  wilk 
which  he  was  more  immediately  connected,  iba 
chief  pbce  of  hb  residence,  and  the  great  Held  of 
his  public  spirit  and  enteiprisc  aa  a  landed  H«>> 
prietor,  hb  loss  will  be  as  incalculable  aa  hb  Mw 
vices. 

24.  We  regret  lo  sUte,  that  in  the  courae  of  ike 
firing  at  Brusaeb,  Lord  Blanlyre,  who  was  resi- 
ding there  with  his  bdy  and  family,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  neek,  while  m 
was  lixiking  at  the  combatanta  from  the  window 
of  the  room  in  which  his  lady  waa  aitting.  TMi 
amiable  and  accomplished  noblenum  waa  hiriiW 
and  deservedly  esttemed  in  this  country  bvay 
who  had  access  to  know  hb  character  aa  itwM 
displayed  in  private  life. 

Latdjft  At  PennycrtMs.  Mrs  Catherine  M'Lcan. 
relict  oi  the  late  Mi^r  Donald  M'Lean.  of  thelat 
or  Royal  Regiment. 

—  At  Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucesterahire.  la 
her  eighty-fourth  year,  Mary,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Rowbnd  Hill,  A.  M.  of  Surrey  Chapel/Loa. 
don. 

«i'l:;^^**M**S''/*i*l''*™  ^^^y'  "«««•  Admi- 
ral Sir  C.  M.  Pole,  Bart. 

—  William  Mitchell.  Esq.  formerly  captain  of 
ie  Hon.  East  India  Company's  ship  Uridgewatar. 

—  Rear-Admiral  Hunter,  at  the  advanced  aao 
of  ninety-eight.  •»«»  ■!■ 

..T   ^5   1-ondon,    Harriet   Mary,    Countess  of 
Malme*bury,  widow  of  the  Ute  EarL 

■".  K.'  S^"*ckpore,  M^or  Fleming.  3Kth  Rcai. 
roent  Native  Infantry.  ^*    "*"■"■»•" 

—  At  10,  Nicolson   Street,  Carlctcm  Pl««# 
Gbsgow,  in  ihe  sixtysixth  year  of  her  aae.  Mri 
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WINTER  BIUPSODY. 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 


y^'^^<^^    mMjLx^x^  J^TTB  First. 


Thank  Heaven!  Summer  and  Au- 
tumn are  both  dead  and  buried  at 
last,  and  wliite  lie  the  snow  on  their 
graves  I  Youth  is  the  season  of  all 
Rorts  of  insolence,  and  therefore  we 
can  forgive  and  forget  almost  any 
thin^  in  Spring.  He  has  always  been 
a  privileged  personage;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  played  his  pranks 
even  in  Paradise.  To-day,  he  meets 
you  unexpectedly  on  the  hill-side; 
and  was  there  ever  a  face  in  this 
world  so  celestialized  by  smiles! 
All  the  features  are  framed  of  light 
Black  eyes  are  beads — blue  eyes  are 
diamonds.  Gaze,  then,  into  the  blue 
eyes  of  Spring,  and  you  feel  that  in 
the  untroublea  lustre,  there  is  some- 
thing more  sublime  than  in  the  heighti 
of  the  cloudless  heavens,  or  in  the 
depths  of  the  waveless  seas.  More 
sublime,  because  essentially  spirit- 
ual. There  stands  the  young  Angel, 
entranced  in  the  conscious  mys- 
tery of  his  own  beautiful  and  blessed 
being;  and  the  earth  which  we  mor- 
tal creatures  tread,  becomes  all  at 
once  fit  region  for  the  sojourn  of  the 
immortal  Son  of  the  ]l^ming.  So 
might  some  j^r^Rt  painter  image  the 
First-bom  of  the  Year,  till  nations 
adored  the  picture.  To-morrow  you 
repair,  with  hermit  steps,  to  the 
mount  of  the  Vision,  and, 

*'  Fierce  m  ten  furies,  terrible  m  Hell,** 

Spring  clutches  you  by  the  hair,  with 
tiie  fingers  of  frost ;  blashes  a  stonn 
of  sleet  in  vour  face,  and  finishea^ 
perlmpB,  by  toldluf;  you  in  a  w\nd\iig- 
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sheet  of  snow,  in  which  you  would 
infallibly  perish  but  for  a  pocket- 
pistol  of  Glenlivet.  The  day  aftei 
to-morrow,  you  behold  him — Spring 
—walking  along  the  firmament,  sa^ 
but  not  sullen — mournful,  but  not 
miserable — disturbed,  but  not  dea- 
pairing — now  coming  out  towards 
you  in  a  burst  of  light— and  now  h,: 
ding  away  from  you  in  Bothering  of 
gloom — even  as  one  mi^t  figure  fai 
Bis  imagination,  a  fallen  Angel.  On 
Thursday,  confound  you  if  vou  know 
what  the  devil  to  make  of  his  Springu 
ship.  There  he  is,  stripped  to  the 
buff— playing  at  hide-ana-seek,  hare- 
and-hound,  with  a  queer  crazy  crony 
of  his  in  a  fur-c^,  swandown  waist- 
coat, and  hairy  breeches,  Lodbrog  or 
Winter.  You  turn  up  iJie  whites  of 
vour  eyes,  and  the  browns  of  your 
hands  in  amazement,  till  the  Two,  by 
way  of  change  of  pastime,  cease  thefr 
mutual  vagaries,  and,  like  a  couple  of 
hawks  diverting  themselves  with  an 
owl,  in  conclusion  buffet  you  off  the 
premises.  You  insert  the  occurrence^ 
with  suitable  reflections,  in  your 
Meteorological  Diary,  under  tlie 
head— Spring.  On  Friday,  nothiitf: 
is  seen  of  you  but  the  blue  tip  w 
vour  note,  for  you  are  confined  to 
bed  bv  riieumatism,  and  nobody  ad- 
mittea  to  your  sleepless  sanctum 
but  your  condoling  Slawsey.  'Tb 
a  pity.    For  never  since  the  flood- 

Sreened  earth,  on  her  first  resurrec* 
on-mom,  laughed  around  AraraL 
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the  arch  seems  many  miles  broad,  glancing  in  the  Sun,  as  he  striTea  to 

end  many,  many  miles  high,  and  all  struggle  into  heaven.  The  Generalia- 

creation  to  be  gladly  and  gloriously  simo  of  all  the  forces,  who  is  he  but— 

Mthered   together— without    being  Spring  ?— Hand  in  hand  with  Spring, 

CTowded— plains,    woods,   ^l^«s,  SabbaA  desctnds  from  heaven  unto 

towns,  hills,  and  clouds,  beneath  the  earth ;  and  are  not  their  feet  beau- 


path-way  of  Spring,  once  more  an 
Angel— AnunftalenAngell  While  the 
Aug*  tfiat  trenblea  iAto  tnuMoemdeAt 
liues — fading  and  fluctuating — deep- 
ening and  dying — now  gone,  as  if  for 
QYer— and  now  back  again  in  an  in* 
slut,  as  if  breathing  and  alive — is 
felt,  during  all  that  wavering  visita- 
tion, to  be  of  all  sights  the  most 
evanescent,  and  yet  inspirative  of  a 
beautv-born  belief,  bright  as  the  sun 
that  flung  the  image  on  the  cloud, — 
profound  as  the  gloom  it  illumines— 
that  it  shone  and  is  shining  there  at 
the  bidding  of  Him  who  mhabiteth 
eternity.  The  grim  noon  of  Saturday, 
wStmr  a  moanmg  morning,  and  one 
silent  intermediate  lour  of  mvelike 
ttlllness,  begins  to  gleam  fitfully  with 
IMtning  like  a  maniac's  eye;  and 
£t !  is  not  that 

"  The  lound 
Of  thunder  beard  remote  ?** 

On  earth  wind  there  is  none — not 
to  much  as  a  breath.  But  there  is  a 
•trong  wind  in  heaven — for  see  how 
that  huge  cloud-city,  a  night  within  a 
day,comet  moving  on  along thehidden 
mountain-tops,  and  hangs  over  the 
loch  all  at  once  black  as  pitch,  ex- 


tiful  on  the  mountains  ?  Small  as  is 
the  voice  of  that  tinkling  bell  from 
that  humble  spire,  overtopped  bj  its 
coeval  trees,  yet  is  it  heard  in  the 
heart  of  infinitude.  So  is  the  bleat- 
ing of  these  silly  sheep  on  the  braes 
*.4uid  so  is  that  voice  of  psalms, 
all  at  once  rising  so  spirit-like,  as  if 
the  very  kirk  were  animated,  and 

na  joyous  sone  in  the  wilderness 
e  ear  of  the  Most  High.  For  all 
things  are  under  his  care— those  that, 
as  we  dream,  have  no  life — the 
flowers,  and  the  herbs,  and  the  trees, 
—those-  that  some  dim  scripture 
seems  to  say,  when  they  die,  utterly 
perish— and  those  that  all  bright 
scripture,  whether  written  in  the 
book  of  God,  or  the  book  of  Nature, 
declares  will  live  for  ever ! 

If  such  be  the  character  of  Spring, 
gentle  reader,  wilt  thou  not  forgetana 
forgive— with  us — much  occasional 
conduct  on  his  part  that  appears  not 
only  inexplicable,  but  incomprehen- 
sible? But  we  cannot  extend  the 
same  indulgence  to  Summer  and  to 
Autumn.  Summer  is  a  season  come 
to  the  years  of  discretion,  and  ought 
to  conduct  himself  like  astaid,sober« 
sensible,  middle-aged  man,  not  past. 


C^t  that  here  and  there  a  sort  of    butpnssing,hi8  prime.  Now, Summerj^ 


sullen  purple  heaves  upon  the  long 
slow  swell,  and  here  and  there 
along  the  nhores — how  caused  we 
know  not — are  seen,  but  heard  not, 
the  white  melancholy  breakers!  Is 
no  one  smitten  blind  ?  No )  Thank 
God!  But  ere  the  thanksgiving  has 
been  worded,  an  airquake  has  split 
•sunder  the  cloud-city,  the  night 
within  the  day,  and  all  its  towers  and 
temples  are  disordered  along  the 
firmaiuentk  to  a  sound  that  might 
waken  the  dead.  Where  are  ye,  ye 
eeho-hunters,  that  grudge  not  to  pur- 
chase   gun-powder    explohions    on 


we  are  sorry  to  say  it»  has  lately  be« 
haved  in  a  wav  to  make  his  best 
friends  ashamea  of  him — in  a  waj 
absolutely  disgraceful  to  a  persoQ 
of  his  time  of  life.  Having  picked  a 
quarrel  with  the  Sun — bis  benefactor 
— nay  his  father,  what  else  could  he 
expect  but  that  that  enlightened 
Christian  would  altogether  withhold 
his  countenance  from  so  undutiful 
and  ungrateful  a  child,  and  leave  him 
to  travel  along  the  mire  and  beneath 
the  clouds  ?  For  some  weeks  Summer 
was  sulky — and  sullenly  scorned  to 
shed  a  tear.    His  eyes  were  like  Ice. 


Lowood  bowling-green,  at  four  shil-    By  and  by,  like  a  great  school-boy» 

lin^s  the  blast  ?   See!  there  are  our    he  began  to  whine  and  whimper— 

artillery-men  stalking  from  battery    and  when  he  found  that  that  would 

to  battery— all  hung  up  aloft  facing    not  do,  he  blubbered  like  the  booby 

the  west—or  "  each  standing  by  his    of  the  lowest  form.     Still  the  Sun 

gun,"  with  iijfhted   match   movins    would  not  look  on  him — or  if  he  did, 

or  motioDless,  Shadows-figures,  and    *tw«s  \v\\)a  %.  «\\^^«tl  %xv\  ^vtxVsdC- 

mil  clothed  \n   black-blue   unifonn,    am\\e,\i«\^-*coNA,S>wi\  Vcwt^^Vn^^ 

Wood-red  ftclDge,  portentously    gjcsxtf  i^  XAwA.    hx\j«x^^'SwBSB« 
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grew  contrite,  and  the  Sun  fordving; 
the  one  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
the  other  into  a  flood  of  light.  In 
simple  words,  the  Summer  wept  and 
the  Sun  smiled — and  for  one  broken 
month  there  was  a  perpetual  altemar 
tionofrain  and  radiance.  How  beau- 
tiful is  penitence!  How  beautiful  for- 
giveness !  For  one  week  Uie  Summer 
was  restored  to  his  pristine  peace 
and  old  luxuriance,  and  the  desert 
blossomed  like  the  rose. 

Therefore  ask  we  the  Summer's 
pardon  for  thanking  heaven  that  he 
IS  dead.    Would  that  he  were  alive 
again,  and  buried  not  for  ever  be- 
neath the  yellow  forest  leaves !  O 
thou  first,  faint,  fair,  fine  tinge  of 
dawning  Light,  that  streaks  the  still* 
sleepily  yet  just-wakinff  face  of  the 
mom,  Light  and  no-Light,  a  shadowy 
Something  that  as  we  ^e  is  felt  to 
be  growing  into  an  emotion  that  must 
be  either  Innocence  or  Beauty,  or 
both  blending  together  into  devotion 
before  Deity,  once  more  duly  visi- 
ble in  the  divine  colouring  that  fore- 
bodes another  day  to  mortal  life, — 
before  Thee  what  holy  bliss  to  kneel 
upon  the  ffreensward  in  some  forest 
glade,  while  every  leaf  is  a-tremble 
with  dewdrops,  and  the  happy  little 
birds  are  beginning  to  twitter,  vet 
motionless  among  the  boughs, — ^oe- 
fore  Thee  to  kneel  as  at  a  shrine,  and 
breathe  deeper  and  deeper, — as  Uie 
lustre    waxeth    purer    and    purer, 
brighter  and  more  bright,  till  range 
after  range  arise  of  crimson  clouds 
in  altituoe  sublime,  and  breast  above 
breast    expands    of  yollow    woods 
softly  glittering  in  their  far- spread 
magnificence, — then  what  holy  bliss 
to  breathe  deeper  and  deeper  unto 
Him  who  holds  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
our  high  but  most  humble  orisons  l 
But  now  it  is  day,  and  broad-awdce 
seems  the  whole  joyful  world.    The 
clouds — lustrous  no  more — are  all 
anchored  on  the  sky,  white  as  fleets 
waiting  for  the  wind.  Time  is  not  felt 
i— and  one  might  dream  that  the  day 
was  to  endure  for  ever.   Yet  lo!  that 
great  river  rolls  on  in  the  light — and 
why  will  he  leave  those  lovely  inland 
woods  for  the  naked  shores !  Why 
—why,  responds  some  voice — hurry 
we  on  our  own  lives — impetuous  and 
passionate  far  more  than  he  with  all 
nis  cataracts — as  if  anxious  to  fw- 
mke  the  regions  of  the  upper  day  for 
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the  dim  place  from  which  we  vet 
recoil  in  fear — the  dim  place  which 
imagination  sometimes  seems  to  see, 
even  through  the  sunshine,  beyond 
the  bourne  of  this  our  unintelligible 
being,  stretching  sea-like  into  a  still 
more  mysterious  night  I  Long  as  a 
midsummer  day  is,  it  has  gone  by 
like  a  Heron's  flight.  Lo  I  the  sun  to 
setting! — and  let  him  set  without 
beine  scribbled  upon  by  Christopher 
Nortn.  We  took  a  pen-and-ink  sketch 
of  him  in  a  **  Day  on  Windermere.'* 
Poor  nature  is  much  to  be  pitied 
among  painters  and  poets.  They  are 
perpetually  falling  into 

'*  Such  perusal  of  her  fkce 
As  they  would  draw  it," 

And  often  must  she  be  sick  of  tiM 
Curious  Impertinents.  But  a  Curi- 
ous Impertinent  are  not  we — if  ever 
there  was  one  beneath  the  skies— -a 
devout  worshipper  of  Nature ;  and 
though  we  often  seem  to  heed  not 
her  shrine — it  stands  in  our  imagim^ 
tion,  like  a  temple  in  a  perpetual 
Sabbath. 

It  was  poetically  and  piously  said 
by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  last 
month's  Noctes,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  nature  as  bad  weft^ 
ther.  Take  last  Summer,  which  we 
began  tlds  article  by  abusing  in  good 
set  terms.  Its  weather  was  broken, 
but  not  bad ;  and  much  various  beau- 
ty and  sublimity  is  involved  in  the 
epithet  "  broken,"  when  applied  to 
"  the  season  of  the  year."  Common- 
place people,  especially  town-dwell- 
ers, who  Jlit  into  the  country  for  a 
few  months,  have  a  silly  and  absurd 
idea  of  Summer,  which  all  the  atmo- 
spherical phenomena  fail  to  drive  out 
of  their  foolish  fancies.  They  inatot 
on  its  remaininff  with  us  for  half  a 
^ear  at  least,  ana  on  its  beiitf  dressed 
in  its  Sunday's  best  every  day  in  the 
week,  as  long  as  they  continue  in 
country  quarters.  Tlie  Sun  muat 
rise,  like  alabourer,  at  the  very  ear- 
liest hour,  shine  all  day,  and  go  to 
bed  late,  else  they  treat  him  cob- 
tumeliously,  and  declare  that  he  ia 
not  worth  his  meat  Should  he 
retire  occasionally  behind  a  cloud, 
which  it  seems  most  natural  and  rea* 
sonable  for  one  to  do  who  Uvea  ao 
much  in  the  public  eye,  why  a  wlnrfe 
watering-place,  uplifting  a  face  oC 
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we  never  to  have  any  Sun  V*  They 
idflo  insist  that  tliere  shall  he  no  rain 
of  more  than  an  hour's  duration  in 
the  day-tinie»  but  that  it  shall  all  fall 
by  night.  Yet,  when  the  Sun  dooH 
exert  nimself,  as  if  at  their  bidding, 
and  is  shining,  as  he  supposes,  to  their 
heart's  content,  up  eo  a  hundred 
green  parasols  in  his  mce,  enough  to 
startle  the  celestial  steeds  in  his 
chariot,  while  a  hundred  voices 

»'  Cry,  d— n  it,  how  hot  we  shall  be !" 

A  broken  summer  for  our  senses 
and  our  soul !  Now  and  then  a  few 
continuous  days — perhaps  a  whole 
week — but,  if  that  be  denied,  now 
and  then, 

**  Like  angel  vinits,  few  aod  far  between,** 

a  single  Day — blue-spread  over  hea- 
ven, green-spread  over  earth — no 
doud  above,  no  shade  below,  save 
that  dove-coloured  marble  lying  mo- 
tionless like  the  mansions  of  peace, 
and  that  pensive  gloom  that  falls  from 
some  ola  castle  or  venerable  wood — 
the  stillness  of  a  sleeping  joy,  to  our 
heart  profounder  than  that  of  death, 
in  the  air,  in  the  sky,  and  resting  on 
our  mighty  mother's  undisturbed 
breast— no  lowing  on  the  hills,  no 
bleating  on  the  braes — the  rivers 
almost  silent  as  lochs,  and  the  lochs, 
just  visible  in  their  aerial  purity, 
floating  dream-like  between  earth  and 
sky,  embued  with  the  beauty  of  both, 
and  seeming  to  belong  to  either,  as 
the  heart  melts  to  human  tenderness, 
or  beyond  all  mortal  loves  the  ima- 
gination soars !  Such  days  seem  now 
to  us— as  memory  and  imagination 
half  restore  and  half  create  the  past 
into  such  weather  as  may  have  shone 
over  the  bridal  morn  of  our  first 

garents  in  Paradise — to  have  been 
'equent— nay,  to  have  lasted  all  the 
Summer  long — when  our  boyhood 
was  bright  from  the  hands  of  God. 
Each  of  those  days  was  in  itself  a 
life  I  Yet  all  tliose  sunny  lives  melted 
Into  one  Summer— andall  those  Sum- 
mers formed  one  continuous  bliss. 
Storms  and  snows  vanislied  out  of 
oiir  ideal  year;  and  then,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  wherever  we  breath- 
ed, wefeit,  what  now  we  but  knoir, 
the  Inmost  meaning  of  that  profound 
terfie  of  Virgil  the  Divine— 

^venere  locos  loptos,  el  amwna  xiriita 
iliafornm  npmoruro,  sedwi^ue.  he^^^f^. 


[Dec. 


I^rgior    bic   campos   sther    et   liimlue 

veiitit 
Purpureo;  solemque  suum,   sua  aidera 

noi'uut." 

Few— no  such  days  as  those  seem 
now  ever  to  be  bom.  Sometimes 
we  indeed  gaze  through  the  face 
into  the  heart  of  the  sky,  and  for  a 
moment  feel  tliat  the  ancient  glory 
of  the  heavens  has  returned  on  our 
dream  of  life.  But  to  the  perfect 
beatitude  of  the  skies,  there  comes 
from  the  soul  within  us  a  mournful 
response,  that  betokens  some  wide 
ana  deep— some  everlasting  change. 
Joy  is  not  now  what  joy  was  of  yore ; 
like  a  fine  diamond  with  a  flaw  is 
now  Imagination's  eye ;  other  motea 
than  those  that  float  through  ether 
cross  between  Its  orb  and  the  sun ; 
the  "  fine  gold  has  become  dim," 
with  which  morning  and  evening  of 
old  embossed  the  skies;  the  dew- 
drops  are  not  now  the  pearlins  once 
they  were,  left  on 

''  Flowers,   and  weeds  as  beautiful  as 
flowers,** 

by  angels'  and  by  fairies'  wings; 
knowledge,  custom,  experience,  fate> 
fortune,  error,  vice,  and  sin,  have 
dulled,  and  darkened,  and  deadened 


if 


#  — r  —  — 

All  the  mysteiious  world  of 
ear,** 


eye  and 


and  the  soul,  unable  to  bring  over 
the  Present  the  ineffoble  bliss  and 
beauty  of  the  Past,  almost  faints 

'*  As  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,** 

to  think  what  a  ghastly  thunder- 
gloom  may,  by  Providence,  be  re- 
served for  the  Future ! 

Yet  think  not,  gentle  reader,  Uiat 
thing^  are  altogether  so  bad  with  ua 
as  this  strain— sincere  though  it  be 
as  a  stream  from  the  sacred  moun- 
tains— might  seem  to  declare.  We  can 
yet  enjoy  a  ^roAeit  Summer.  It  would 
do  your  heart  good  to  see  us  hob- 
bling with  our  crutch  along  the  High- 
lana  hills, sans  great-coat  orumbrella. 
In  a  summer-shower,  alblins  cap  in 
hand  that  our  hair  may  ffrow,  up 
to  the  knees  in  the  bonny  bloomiitt^ 
heather,  or  clambering,  like  anold 
goat,  among  the  clilTs.  Nothing  so 
^ood  for  gout  or  rheumatism  aa  to 
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freshment  in  the  very  sound — Soak- 
ing! Old  bones  wax  dry — nerves 
numb — sinews  stiff— -flesh  frail — and 
there  is  a  sad  drawback  on  the  Wliole 
Duty  of  Man.  But  a  sweet,  soft, 
Bou^-wester  blows  **  caller"  on  our 
crazincss,  and  all  our  pores  instinc- 
tively open  their  moutns  at  the  ap- 
proach of  rain.  Oh!  look  but  at 
those  dozen  downward  showers,  all 
denizens  of  heaven,  how  black,  and 
blue,  and  bright  they  in  their  glee 
are  streaming,  and  gleaming  athwart 
the  sunny  mountain-gloom,  while 
ever  as  they  descend  on  earth,  lift 
up  tlie  streams  along  tlie  wilderness 
louder  and  louder  a  choral  sonffi 
Look  now  at  the  heather— and  smile 
whenever  henceforth  you  hear  people 
talk  o( purple.  You  have  been  wont 
to  call  a  gold  gtiinea  or  a  sovereign 
ytUow — ^but  if  you  have  got  one  In 
youi  pocket,  place  it  on  your  palm 
and  in  the  light  of  that  broom,  is  ft  not 
a  dirty  brown  Y  You  have  read  Cole- 
ridge's "  Ancient  Mariner."  and  re 
member  tlie  lines, 

'*  While  ice,  mast-high,  catnc  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald.*' 

Nay,  you  have  an  emerald  ring  on 
your  finger — ^but  how  grey  it  looks 
beside  the  green  of  those  brackens, 
that  pasture,  that  wood!  Purple, 
yellow,  and  green,  you  have  now  seen, 
sir,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life. 
Widening  and  widening  over  your 
head,  all  the  while  you  have  been 
gazing  on  the  heather,  the  broom, 
the  bracken,  the  pastures,  and  the 
woods,  liave  the  eternal  heavens  been 
preparing  for  you  a  vision  of  the 
sacred  Blue,  u  not  that  an  Indigo 
Divine?  Or,  if  you  scorn  that  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  image,  steal 
that  blue  from  the  sky,  and  let  die 
lady  of  your  love  tinge  but  her  eye-  ' 
lids  with  one  touch,  and  a  saintlier 
beauty  will  be  in  her  upu-nrd  looks 
as  she  beseeches  heaven  to  bless  thee 
in  her  prayers  I  Set  slowly— slowly 
—slowly — O  Sun  of  Suns!  as  may  be 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  Nature.  For 
not  long  after  Hiou  hast  sunk  behind 
those  mountains  into  the  sea,  will 
that  celestial  Ro«tv-REi>  be  tabenia- 
cled  in  the  heavens ! 

Meanwhile,  three  of  the  dozen 
Khowers  have  so  soaked  and  steeped 
our  old  crazy  carcass  in  refreshment^ 
and  restoration,  and  renewal  of  you\)U» 
that  we  Bbould  not  be  surpriaea  were 


we  to  outlive  that  raven  croaking  In 
pure  yaietS  du  cceur  on  the  cliff. 
Three  score  and  ten  years!  Poo— 
'tis  a  pitiful  span.  At  a  hundred  we 
shall  cut  capers — for  twenty  years 
more  keep  to  the  Highland  fling-«- 
and  at  the  close  of  other  twenty,  jig 
it  into  the  grave  to  that  matchlesa 
strathspey,  the  Reel  o'  Tullochgo- 
rum! 

Having  thus  made  our  peace  with 
last  Summer,  can  we  allow  the  Sun 
to  go  down  on  our  wrath  towards  the 
Autumn,  whose  ba(*k  we  yet  see  on 
the  horizon,  before  he  turn  about 
to  bow  adieu  to  our  hemisphere? 
Hollo !  meet  us  half-way  in  yonder 
immense  field  of  potatoes,  our  wor- 
thy Season,  and  among  these  peace- 
makers, the  Mealies  and  the  Waxies, 
shall  we  two  smoke  together  the 
camulet  or  ciffar  of  reconciliation. 
The  floods  fell,  and  the  folk  feared 
famine.  The  p*:ople  whined  over 
the  smut  in  whea^  and  pored  pale 
on  the  monthly  agricultural  report 
Grain  grew  greener  and  greener-*- 
reapers  stood  at  the  crosses  of  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities,  passing 
from  one  to  another  comrortless 
quechs  o'  sma'  yill,  with  dieir  straw- 
bound  sickles  hanging  idle  across 
their  shoulders,  and  with  unhired^ 
looking  faces,  as  ragged  a  company 
as  if  you  were  to  dream  of  a  Sympo- 
sium of  Scarecrows^  Alarmed  inu^ 
gination  beheld  liarvest  treading  ob 
tlie  heels  of  Christmas, 

"  And  Britain  saddcnM  at  the  long  delay  !** 

\Vheu,  whew!  to  dash  the  dismal 
predictions  of  foolish  and  false  pro* 
phets,came  rustling  from  all  the  airta, 
far  and  wide  over  the  rain-drenched 
kingdom,  the  irreat  armament  of  the 
Autumnal  Winds  I  Groaned  the 
grain,  as  in  sudden  resurrection  it 
lifted  up  its  head,  and  knew  that 
again  the  Sun  was  in  Heaven.  Death 
became  Life ;  and  the  hearts  of  the 
husbandmen  sang  aloud  for  joy. 
Like  Turks  the  reapers  brandished 
their  sickles  in  the  breezy  light,  and 
every  field  glittered  with  Cnristian 
crescents.  Aiild  iiives  and  bits  o* 
weans  mingled  on  the  rig — kilted 
to  Uie  knees,  like  the  comely  cum- 
mers, and  the  handsome  hizzies,  and 
the  lusome  lassies  wi'  tlieir  silken 
snoods — amon^  tU«  Uaa^^^^A? 


Hail,  iufiM'ioi  tt>  none  of  tho  diildron 
of  iiH'ii.    Tin*  svi^wv  lips  ill  Scotland — 
but  now,  too,  is  KntrlJind  "  Merry 
EnfflHiid"  iiidiMMl,  and  outside  pas- 
senu'ers  on  a  thousand  coaches  see 
Btooks  risiiiir  like  -stacks,  and  far  and 
wide,  over  the  tree-spreckled  chain- 
paiirn,  rejoice  in  tlie  sun-i:iven  pro- 
inijie  of  a  irlorious  harvest-home.  In- 
tervenes the  rest  of  two  sunny  Sab- 
baths sent  t(»  dry  tlie  brows  of  labour, 
and  irive  the  last  ripeness  to  the  over- 
laden   stalks    that,  tt»p-lieavy   with 
aliment,  fall  over,  in  their  yellowy 
whiteness,    into    tlu*    fast    reaper's 
hands.     Few   fields   now — but   one 
here  and  there — thin  Jind  irreenish, 
of  cold,  unch'an,  or  stony  soil — are 
waving  in  the  shadowy  winds — for 
all  is  reai)t,  or  stooked  stubble  from 
which  tlu'  stocks  are  fast  disa])pear- 
ini;,  as  the  huL^e  wains  seem  to  halt 
for  a  moment,  impeded  by  the  gates 
they  liide,  and  then, <*rested, perluips, 
with  lauirhiiiir  bovs  and  i:irls, 


*'  Down  tli«'  nnii:li  shipi-   th«'   jhiihKtou"* 
\v:ij:;fnii  lint*"." 

no— not  riiiL's— for  Heattie,  in  that 
admirable  line,  lets  us  hear  a  cart  iro- 
ing  out  empty  in  the  morning — but 
with  a  r//# ///V// (///// sound,  i)loughing 
along  the  black  soil,  t/ir  rhnn  dirt 
almost  up  to  the  axletree,  and  then, 
as  the  wheels,  rimmed  you  might  al- 
most think  with  silver,  reach  the 
road  macadamised  till  it  acts  like  a 
rail-way,  how  i^lidi's  along  dt)wn-hill 
tin*  moving  mountain  !  And  see  now 
the  growing  Stack  glitterinir  with  a 
charjie  of  ])itcliforks  I  The  trams 
ily  up  from  Dobbin's  back,  and  a 
shoal  of  sheaics  o\erllo\\s  the  mire. 
I'p  thry  •i<»,  tost  from  sinewy  arms 
like  feathers,  and  the  Stack  grows 
before  your  eyes,  fairly  pro])ortioned 
as  a  bcc-hi\c,  without  line  <»r  inca- 
hure,  but  shaped  by  the  biok  and  the 
feel,  true  almost  as  the  s|)rinLr-in- 
stinctof  th«*  ncsl-building  bird.  And 
an*  we  not  heart ilv  ashamed  ol"  our- 

« 

selves,  amidst  this  general  din  of 
wtM'king  mil  thfulness,  tor  having,  not 
manv  hours  airo,  abused  the  jo\ial 
and  gen(>r(»us  Autumn,  and  thanked 
Heaven  that  he  was  dead?  Let  us 
retire  into  the  !)vre  with  SJioosv,  and 
hide  our  blushes. 

Coiuparisoiis  are  odovifewms,  and 
fijer<*/'ore,  for  one  pavuiiva\A\,  Wv  vvv* 
compare  Autumn  w\l\i  Suvuv'.  Sup- 


W'iutvr  lihiijKsOfh/,     FyUe  First  [Dec. 

Svc  AMORE.  Oh !  may  we  be  buried  in 
Bowness  churchyard,  by  the  banks 
of  Windermere  I  \Vhy  comes  the 
thought  of  death  on  such  a  life-like 
day  ?  Poets  call  Spring  Green-Mantle 
— and  true  it  is  that  tlie  ground-work 
of  hi  A  garb  is  green— even  like  that 
of  the"  ]H'oud  peacock*B  chanceful 
neck,  when  the  creature  treaSe  in 
the  circle  of  hiH  own  beauteous  glory, 
and  the  scholar  who  mav  have  for- 
gott4^n  his  chLssics,  has  yet  a  dream 
of  Juno  and  of  her  watchful  Argus 
with  his  himdredyhis  thousand  eyes. 
But  the  coat  of  Spring,  like  that  of 
Joseph,  it*  a  coat  of  many  colours. 
Call  it  patchwork  if  you  choose, 

'*  Anil  be  yourself  the  great  sublime  you 
draw," 

the  Tailor  who  wrote  the  Age.  Many 
females,  too,  look  on  nature  with 
a  milliD(>r's  or  a  mantua-maker's  eye 
— arraying  her  in  furbelows  and 
flounces.  ^  But  use  your  own  eyes 
and  mine,  and  from  beneath  the 
Sv(  .\3iouK  let  U(i  two,  sitting  together 
in  amity,  look  lovingly  on  the  Spring. 
Felt  ever  your  heart  before,  with  such 
an  emotion  of  harmonious  beauty, 
the  excpiisit^-'ly  delicate  distinctions  of 
character  among  the  lovely  tribes  of 
trees !  That  is  Bklle-Isle.  Earliest 
to  salute  the  vernal  rainbow,  with  a 
<:low  of  green  gentle  as  its  ovi'n,  is 
the  lake-loving  Alder,  whose  home, 
too,  is  by  the  tlowings  of  nil  tlie 
streams.  Just  one  degree  fainter 
in  its  hue — or  shall  we  rather  say 
briirhter — for  we  feel  the  difterence 
without  knowing  in  what  it  lies — 
stjuids,  by  the  alder^s  rounded  soft- 
ness, the  spiral  Larch,  all  hung  over 
its  limber  sprays,  were  you  near 
enouirh  to  admire  them,  with  cones 
of  the  Tyrian  dye.  Tliat  stem, 
white  as  silver,  and  smooth  as  silk, 
seen  ho  straight  in  the  green  sylvan 
liifht,  and  there  airily  overarching 
the  eo])piee  with  lambent  tresses, 
such  as  fancy  might  ])icture  for  the 
mermaitrs  hair,  pleasant  as  is  her 
life  on  that  Fortunate  Isle,  is  yet 
said  by  us,  who  vainly  attribute  our 
own  sadness  to  unsorrowing  things 
—to  belong  to  a  Tree  that  weepMs 
— thouLdi  a  weight  of  joy  it  is,  and 
of  exoe(>din(r  ifladness,  that  thus  de- 
pr<»sses  her  pendent  lieauty,  till  it 
\\viu\Y>?« — wj"  \Nv  lUlnk — like  that  of 
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with  sometliing  of  a  foreign  air  and 
an  exotic  expression,  yet  not  unwel- 
come or  obtrusive  among  our  indi- 
genous fair  forest  trees,  twinldinj^  to 
the  touch  of  every  wandering  wmd, 
and  restless  even  amidst  what  seem- 
eth  now  to  be  everlasting  rest,  we 
cannot  choose  but  admire  that  some- 
what darker  grove  of  columnar  Lom- 
bardy  Poplars.  How  comes  it  that 
some  Sycamores  so  much  sooner  than 
others  salute  the  Spring?  Yonder 
are  some,  but  budding,  as  if  yet  the 
frost  lay  on  the  honey-dew  that  pro- 
tects the  balmy  germs.  There  are 
others  warming  into  expansion,  half- 
budded  and  half-leavea,  with  a  va- 
rious light  of  colour  visible  in  that 
sun-glint  distinctly  from  afar.  And 
in  that  nook  of  the  still  sunnier  south 
trending  eastward,  lo !  a  few  are  al- 
most in  their  full  summer  foliage, 
and  soon  will  the  bees  be  swarmmg 
among  their  flowers.  A  Horse  Chest- 
nut has  a  grand  oriental  air,  and  like 
a  satrap,  uplifts  his  green  banner — 
yellowmg  m  the  light — that  shows 
he  belongs  to  the  line  of  the  prophet 
Elms  are  then  most  magnificent^ 
witness  Christ-Church  walk— when 
they  hang  over  head  in  heaven  like 
the  chancel  of  a  cathedral.  Yet  here, 
too,  are  they  august — and  methinks 
"  a  dim  religious  light**  is  in  tliat 
vault  of  branches  jiist  vivifying  to 
the  Spring,  and  though  almost  bare, 
tingea  with  a  coming  hue  that  ere 
long  will  be  majestic  brightness. 
Those  old  Oaks  seem  sullen  in  the 
Bunshiue,  and  slow  to  put  forth  their 
power,  like  the  Spirit  of  the  Land  they 
eml>lem.  But  they,  too,  are  relaxing 
from  their  wonted  sternness — soon 
will  that  faint  green  be  a  glorious 
yellow — and  while  the  gold-laden 
boughs  stoop  boldly  to  the  storms 
with  which  they  love  to  dally,  bounds 
not  the  heart  of  every  Briton  to  the 
music  of  his  national  anthem, 

"  Rale,  Britannia, 
Briunnla  rule  the  waves  !** 

The  Ash  is  a  manly  tree,  but  **  drelgh 
and  dour*'  in  the  leafing;  and  yon- 
der stands  an  Ash-grove  like  a  forest 
of  ships  with  bare  poles  like  Uie  docks 
of  Liverpool.  Yet,  like  the  town  of 
Kilkenny, 

"  It  thinet  well  where  it  stands  ;*" 

and  the  bare  grey-blue  of  thebrancbes, 
mptat  hut  not  repulsive,  Ittie  Mvm 


cunning  discord  in  music,  deepens 
the  harmony  of  the  Isle  of  GrovM. 
Contrast  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
laws  of  association,  as  every  philoso- 
pher, poet,  and  peasant  kens.  Atthhr 
moment,  it  brii^,  by  the  bonds  of 
beauty,  though  many  glades  inter- 
vene, close  beside  that  pale  grey-blue 
leafless  Ash-Clump,  that  bright,  black* 
green  Pine-Clan,  whose  «<  leaf  fadeth 
never,"  a  glorious  Scottish  tartan 
triumphing  in  the  English  woods. 
Though  many  glades  intervene,  we 
said ;  for  thou  seest  that  Bbllb  Isls  iv 
not  all  one  various  flush  of  wood,  but 
bedropt,  all  over — bedropt  and  be- 
sprinkled with  grass -gems,  some 
cloud-shadowed,  some  tree-shaded, 
some  mist-bediromed,  and  some  lu- 
minous as  small  soil-suns,  on  whiehj 
as  the  eye  alights,  it  feels  soothed  and 
strengthened,  and  gifted  with  a  pro- 
founder  power  to  see  into  the  aiys* 
tery  of  tne  beauty  of  nature.  Bat 
what  are  those  living  Hills  of  snow, 
or  of  some  substance  purer  in  its 
brightness  even  than  any  snow  that 
falls  and  fades  in  one  night  on  the 
mountain-top!  Trees  are  they — fruit- 
trees— The  Wild  Cherry  that  grows 
stately  and  wide-spreading  eveb  w 
the  monarch  of  the  wood — and  can 
that  be  a  load  of  blossoms  I  Fairer 
never  grew  before  poet's  eye  of 
old  in  the  fal)led  HeHperides.  See 
how  what  we  called  suow  brightens 
into  pink— yet  still  the  whole  glory 
is  white,  and  fadeth  not  away  the 

Eurity  of  the  balmy  snoM'-bluMh.  Aye, 
almy  as  the  bliss  breathing  from  vii^ 
gin  lips,  when  moving  in  the  beauty 
left  by  her  muruiug  prayers,  a  glad 
fond  daughter  steals  towards  him  un 
feet  of  light,  and  as  his  arms  opea 
to  receive  and  return  the  bleesing, 
lays  her  innocence  with  smilt*8  that 
are  almost  tears,  within  her  father't 
bosom.    Milton ! 

"  At  when  to  those  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hops,  an4  sow  art 

past 
Mosambic,  off  at  sea  north  sast  wlaAi 

blow 
Sabsan  odoutu  from  the  spicy  shore 
Ot  Araby  the  Blest ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleated  they  slack  their  course,  uA 

many  a  league 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocstn 

smiles." 

Shut    ^Q^T    «^«^ — ^Kksjyjeii   >&as. 


neia,  yet  it  is  as  transMTent  oa  erar 

it  wu  in  summer ;  ■nd  how  close  to- 

(fether  seem,  with  Ibeir  almost  meet- 

Watadoira,thetwo  opposite  shores! 

BM  wa  wish  you  to  Took  at  Bellb 

i™  thouf*  we  ourselres  are  almost 

alrald  tv  do  ao,  so  transcendentlr 

^f!^^*  '•._*''*'  ■'^'"  *•»'  we  know 

wiU  disturb  UB  witii  an  emotion  too 

dWfp  to  Im  endured.    Could  you  not 

^i.     ^  *  ■pl«Qdid  sunset  had 

11*^  S**™ ,!?  ■™8n>«''t«  on  the  Isle 

oiUed  Be8utifu],aod  set  it  aj]  a-blazel 

The  woods  are  ou  fire,yet  they  bum 

not;  beau^  •ul>duet  while  it  fosters 

tha  flame;  and  there,  as  in  a  manv- 

iMtodt^enucIe,  has  Colourpitchi 

hia  mnl  retidence,  and  reifroB  in 

g  ory  ^yond  that  of  any  OFiental 

SiM.  What  are  all  the  caioptea,  and 

balcodaa,  and  «illerlea  o(^  human 

«Me,all  huag  wl&theridiMt  drapery 

Aatever  th.  duil  of  Art,  that  Wil 

iird,drewfortb  togorgeous  foldsfrom 

his  enchanted  loom,  if  ideally  sua- 
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~"  "H"""!  iJiB  seaaon, 

own  laat  delight,  ere  he  move  in  an- 
nual  mlgraUon,  with  all  hia  Court,  to 
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mer  again  Is  an  enormous  and  mono 
btrous  mawscf ,  injmris  naturalibmSf 
meant  to  image  Musidora,  or  tfie 
Medlcean,  or  rather  the  Hottentot 
Venus. 

*'  So  Ktmids  the  statue  that  enchants  the 
world !" 

She  seems,  at  the  very  lightest,  a 
{rood  round  score  heavier  than  Spring. 
And  when  you  imagine  her  plunging 
into  the  pool,  you  think  you  hear  a 
porpus.  May  no  Damon  run  away 
witu  her  clothes,  leaving  behind  in 
exchange  his  heart  I  Gadflies  are 
rife  in  tno  dog-days,  and  should  one 
"  imparadise  nimself  in  form  of  that 
Hweet  flesh,*'  there  will  be  a  cry  in 
the  woods  that  will  speedily' bring 
to  her  assistance  Pan  and  all  his 
Satyrs.  Autumn  is  a  motherly  ma- 
tron, evidently  enceinte,  and,  like 
Love  and  Charity,  who  probably  are 
smiling  on  the  opposite  wall,  she 
has  a  brace  of  bouncing  boys  at  her 
breast— in  her  right  hand  a  formi- 
dable sickle,  like  a  Turkish  scymitar 
— in  her  left  an  extraordinary  utensil, 
bearing,  we  believe,  the  heathenish 
appellation  of  Cornucopia— on  her 
back  a  sheaf  of  wheat — and  on  her 
head  a  diadem — ^planted  there  by  John 
Barleycorn.  She  is  a  fearsome  Dear; 
— as  ugly  a  customer  as  a  lonely 
man  would  wiHh  to  encounter  be- 
neath the  light  of  a  September  moon. 
On  her  feet  are  bachles— on  her 
lees  buggers — and  the  breadth  of  her 
soies,  and^the^Jthickness  of  her  an- 
kles, we  leave  to  your  own  conjec- 
tures. Her  fine  bust  Is  conspicuous 
in  an  open  laced  boddice — and  her 
huge  hips  arc  set  off  to  the  biggest 
advantage,  by  a  jacket  that  she  seems 
to  have  pickea  up  by  the  i^nyside, 
after  some  jolly  tar,  on  his  return 
from  a  long  voyaffe,  had  there  been 
pnerforming  his  toilet,  and,  by  getting 
rid  of  certain  encumbrances,  was  en- 
abled to  pursue  his  inland  journey 
with  less  resemblance  than  before 
to  a  walking  scarecrow.  Winter  is 
a  withered  old  beldame,  too  poor 
to  keep  a  cat,  hurkling  on  her  hunk- 
ers over  a  feeble  fire  of  sticks,  ex- 
tinguiHhed  fast  as  it  is  beeted,  with 
a  fizz  in  the  melted  snow  which  all 
around  that  unhoused  wretchednoRs 
is  indurated  with  frost;  while  a  blue 
pool  close  at  hand  is  chained  in  ici- 
ness,  and  an  old  stump  half-buried 
Jn  Uw  drift    Poor,  old,  mlaenMe, 


cowering  crone !  One  cannot  look  al 
her  wltoout  uuconaclouBly  putting 
one's  hand  in  his  podcet,  and  fum- 
bling for  a  teater.  Yea,  there  is 
pathos  in  the  picture,  especiallT 
while,  on  turning  round  your  head, 
you  behold  a  big  blockhead  of  a  vid- 
gar  liagman,  with  his  coat-taila  over 
nis  arms,  warming  his  loathsome  bi- 
deousness  at  a  fire  that  would  roaat 
an  ox. 

Such  are  the  Seasons  I  And  though 
we  have  spoken  of  them,  as  mere 
critics  on  art,  somewhat  supercili- 
ously, yet  there  is  almost  always 
no  inconsiderable  merit  in  all  prints, 
pictures,  paintings,  poems,  or  prose- 
works,  that  —  pardon  our  tautology 
—  are  popular  with  the  people. 
The  emblematical  figments  now  al- 
luded to,  have  been  the  creations  of 
persons  of  genius,  but,  never  having 
nad  access  to  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  though  the  conception  is 
good,  the  execution  is,  in  general, 
far  from  perfect.  Yet  many  a  time, 
when  lying  at  our  ease  in  a  Way- 
side Inn,  stretched  on  three  wooden 
chairs,  with  a  little  round  deal«table 
before  us,  well  laden  with  oatmeal 
cakes  and  cheese  and  butter,  nor,  you 
may  be  sure,  without  its  **  tappit- 
hen"  — have  we  after  a  long  day's 
journey — perhaps  tlie  LongestDay— 

"  Through  moon  and  mosses  many,  O,** 

regarded  with  no  unimaginative  spi- 
rit—when  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
were  wanting--even  such  symbols 
of  the  Seasons  as  these,  till 

*'  Flash'd  before  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliw  of  solitude,** 

many  as  fair  an  image  as  ever  oft* 
ture  sent  from  her  woods  and  wil- 
dernesses to  cheer  Uie  heart  of  her 
worshipper,  who,  on  his  pilgrimage 
to  her  loftiest  shrines,  and  most 
m^estic  temples,  spared  not  to  stoop 
his  head  below  the  lowest  lintel,  and 
held  all  men  his  equal  who  earned 
by  honest  industry  the  scanty  fare 
which  diey  never  ate  without  those 
holy*  words  of  supplication  and 
thanksgiving, 

"  Give  us  this  dav  our  daily  bread !" 
Our  memory  is  a  treasure-house 
of  written  and  unwritten  poetry— 
the  ineots,  the  gifts  of  the  great  bards, 
and  the  bars  of  bullion — much  of 
the  coin  out  qvi^— %wa.^  'j^  '^^^^'*^ 


—^-^  niicu  tijmg  to  recol- 
lect the  genders  of  Thomson's  "  Sea- 

"  CsNM,  pmO»  SfrtD( !  TtkwwJ  UlldneM 
And  ft««  tlM  boWB  of  yan  drap^nf 

dMd, 

Whik  MMk  inkM  WMnd,  Tdl'd  in  a 
Of  Aadawlug  ma,  on  our  pUtni  dn- 


>t    *   sril 

abdut  K^— diouA  "  eth»real  mlld- 
BMh,"  wUefa  !■  anlmpereonadoD,  uid 
tuorfBr  ■■  kapenonation,  must  be, 
It  !■  Mt,  t  VlrglB  Goddess,  whom 
■11  dte  dlrinhles  that  dvrell  between 
heaven  and  earth  must  lofe.    Ne- 


Inferiflr  to  our  feelfaif  and  our  ft- 
irim-^dioi!^  ytm  irill  Midom  go 
far  wrong  even  in  trusting  it — never 
had  poem  a  mors  beKuflful  begin- 
ning. It  ia  not  simple — nor  ought  it 
to  be — It  Is  rich,  and  even  gorgeous 
— ^or  tte  Bard  came  to  hii  subject 
full  of  faisptratloB,  and  as  it  was  the 
faisplfitloa,  here,  not  of  profound 
ttoiqifclb  but  of  passionate  emotion. 
It  was  rigtat  that  mudc  at  the  very 
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a  lesson  with  advantage,  that  she 
might  the  better  perform  her  inno- 
cent part  on  her  first  assignation  with 
her  affianced  in  the  pine-grove  on 
St  Valentine's  day — ^but  never  in  all 
our  long  lives  got  we  absolutely  gicky^ 
nor  even  squeamish, — never  were  we 
obliged  to  turn  away  with  our  hand 
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said  before,  is  often  a  great  beauty  In 
Impersonation— but  ft  is  an  incon- 
sistency and  a  contradiction, —  and 
therefore  indefensible  on  any  ground 
either  of  conception  or  expression* 

There  are  no  such  essential  vices 
as  this  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,— 
for  by  that  time  Thomson  had  sub- 
to  our  mouth, — but  on  the  contrary,  jected  his  inspiration  to  thought.*- 
we  were  commonly  as  brisk  as  a  bee  and  his  poetry,  guided  and  guaraed 
at  a  pot  of  honey;  or,  if  that  be  too     »~-^" •-  *^ 1    /?-i 

luscious  a  simile,  as  brisk  as  that  same 
wonderful  insect  murmuring  for  a 
few  moments  round  and  round  a 
rose-bush,  and  then  settling  himself 
down  seriously  to  work,  as  mute  as 
a  mouse,  among  the  half-blown  pe- 
tals. However,  we  are  not  now  wri- 
ting our  Confessions — and  what  we 
wished  to  say  about  this  passage  is, 
that  in  it  the  one  sex  is  represented 
as  turning  away  the  face  from  that  of 
the  other,  which  may  be  all  natural 
enough,  though  polite  on  the  gentle- 
man's part  we  can  never  call  it,  and 
had  the  female  virgin  done  so,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  it  would  have 
read  better  in  poetry.  But  for  Spring 
to  avert  his  blushful  face  from  the 
ardent  looks  of  Summer,  has  on  us 
the  effect  of  making  both  Seasons 
seem  simpletons.  Spring,  in  the  cha^ 
racter  of  "  ethereal  mildness,"  was  un- 
questionably a  female,  but  here  she  is 
"  unscxed  from  thecroi^Ti  to  the  toe," 
and  changed  into  an  awkward  hob- 
bletehoy,who,  having  passed  his  boy- 
hood in  the  country,  is  a  booby  who 
blushes  black  at  the  gaze  of  his  own 
brother,  and  if  brought  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  lasses  would  not  fail  to 
faint  away  in  a  fit,  nor  revive  till  his 
face  felt  a  pitcher-full  of  cold  water. 


"    Crown'd  with  the  sickle  and  the 

wheaten  sheaf, 
While  Autumn,  nodding  o*er  the  yellow 

plftin. 
Corner  JovIhI  on,  Hce." 

is,  we  think,  bad.  The  Impersonation 
here  is  complete,  and  though  the  sex 
of  Autumn  is  not  mentioned,  it  is 
manifestly  meant  to  be  male.  So  far 
there  is  nothing  amiss  either  one  way 
or  another.  But  "  nodding  o'er  the 
yellow  plain"  is  a  mere  statement  of 
a  fact  in  nature, — and  descriptive  of 
the  growing  and  ripening  or  ripened 
harvest, — whereas  it  is  appliea  here 
to  Autumn,  as  a  figure  wno  *'  comes 
jovial  on."  This  is  not  obscurity,— 
or  indMnctaesB,— which,  as  we  wr^ 


by  philosophy,  became  celestial 
angel's  song. 

*'  See  Winter  comes  to  rule  the  variid 

year. 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  traliiy 
Vapours  and   clouds  and  storms.       Bt 

these  my  theme. 
These!    that   txAlt  the  soul   to   sokma 

thought 
And  heavenly  musing.  Welcome,  kindrad 

glooms ! 
Congenial  horrors,  hail !  with  frequent 

foot. 
Pleased  have  I,  in  my  cheerful  mom  of 

life. 
When  pleased  with  carelesa   solitude   I 

lived. 
And  snng  of  nature  with  unceasing  Joy, 
Pleased  have   I  wander'd  through  yoar 

rough  domain. 
Trod  the  pure  virgin  snows,  myself  H 

pure. 
Heard  the  winds  roar  and  the  big  torrali 

burst. 
Or   seen   the  deep   fermenting  tompiM 

brew'd 
In  the  grim  evening  sky.     Thui  paiM 

the  time, 
Till  through  the  ludd  slttmbeft  of  As 

South 
Look'd  out  the  joyous  Spring,  look'd  oilt 

and  smiled  !" 

Divine  inspiration  indeed  !  Po€tiy» 
that  if  read  by  the  bedside  of  a  dyiag 
lover  of  nature,  might 

"  Create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death  !** 

Wordswortli — himself  a  poet  of  tiM 
first,  but — strange  as  it  is — a  critio  of 
tlie  fourth  order — yet  not  strange-— 
for  as  a  poet,  to  use  his  own  fine 
words,  he  writes  as  one  of  the 

"  Sound  heathy  children  of  the  God  of 
Heaven," 

as  a  critic,  but  as  one  of  the  dlssatla- 
fied  sons  of  earth — labours  to  prove, 
in  one  of  his  "  poetliminious  pre- 
faces," that  the  true  spirit  of  the 
**  Seasons,"  till  long  afler  their  ^ob- 

\Vc%2dQtk>  N«t»  TkSJC^'W  SjSx^^st  >a»fc«t' 


veraes  uf  Dryden  in  the  Indiaii 
fllmueror,  deHrrijitivi'  of  t)ir  IiuhIi  of 
NigUt,"  va^ue, iHimbRKtir, aiiil  xeiise- 
Iebb,"  ai)d  Pope's  tnuiBlatioii  of  the 
celebrated  mnonlieht  srene  in  the 
Iliad, altogether  "  absurd," — and  then 
without  cvn-  once  dreaming  of  any 
□ccesaitf  of  dinwing  them  to  be  so, 
or  even  if  he  had  sueieuded  in  doing 
HO,  of  the  utter  iJlogii-fllitf  of  nn  J  ail- 
ment drawn  from  tlieir  Tnlpcry  and 
UTetcheduenB  to  eatablish  the  ])oint 
>ic  hammers  at,  lie  all  at  ouce  Bayx, 
with  the  iDOHt  aatouiidinf;  niisuinp- 
lion,  "  haviag  shcirH  that  murli  of 
n'liM  hts  t'niomBon'N]  bio)irra|ihfr 
deemed  geDuioe  admiration,  iiiuiil.  In 
fact,  have  been  blind  n'oiidermcnt — 
how  ia  the  rest  to  !«  accounted  for  'r" 
"  Having  tAeirm"  '. ! !  AVhy  he  has 
shewn  nothing  but  his  own  arroitance 
in  Buppoiina;  that  liis  mere  ipt'fdiiit 
will  Im  taken  br  the  wliole  world  as 
proof  that  Dryaen  mid  Pope  liad  not 
the  use  of  their  eyes.  "  Strange  to 
think  of  an  enthusianl,"  he  mjb,  (al- 
luding to  the  paMRirc  in  Pojie's  tmns- 
latlon  of  the  lliarl,)  "  an  may  liatc 
been  the  case  witli  thouHandn,  recit- 
ing those  verses  under  the  cope  of  a 
moonlight  sky,  witliout  having  his 
raptures  In  the  least  diHturbed  liy  a 
sttspidon  of  »i'»'-  -' 
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was  fortunate  in  the  very  title  of  hit 
poem,  which  seemed  to  bring  it  home 
to  tlie  prepared  sympathies  of  every 
one ;  in  the  next  place,  notwithstand- 
ing his  high  powers,  he  Avrites  a  vi- 
cious style ;  and  his  falsu  ornaments 
are  exactly  of  that  kind,  which  would 
be  most  likely  to  strike  the  undiscern- 
ing.  He  likewise  abounds  with  sen- 
timental commonplaces,  that>  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  were 
brought  forward,  bore  an  imposing 
air  of  novelty.  In  any  well-used  copy 
of  the  '  Seasons,*  the  bode  gene- 
rally opens  of  itself  with  the  Rhap- 
sody on  Love,  or  with  one  of  the 
stories,  perhaps  of  Damon  and  Musi- 
donu  Th^se  also  are  prominent 
in  our  Collections  of  Extracts,  and 
are  the  parts  of  his  work,  which, 
after  all,  were  probably  most  efficient 
in  first  recommending  the  author  to 
general  notice." 

Thomson,  in  one  setise,  was^or/M- 
natf  in  the  title  of  his  poem.  But  a 
great  poet  like  Wordsworth  might — 
nay  ought,  to  have  chosen  another 
word— or  have  given  of  that  word  a 
loftier  explanation,  when  applied  to 
Thomson  s  choice  of  the  Seasons  for 
the  subject  of  his  immortal  poem. 
Genius  made  that  choice — not  for- 
tune. The  "  Seasons"  are  not  merely 
the  "  title**  of  his  poem,  they  are  his 
poem,  and  his  poem  is  the  Seasons. 
Hut  how,  pray,  can  Thomson  be  said 
to  have  heeiw  fortunate  in  the  title  or 
the  subject  eitlier  of  his  poem,  in 
the  sense  that  Mr  Wordsworth 
means?  Why,  according  to  him, 
people  knew  little,  and  cared  less, 
about  the  Seasons !  <'  The  art  of  see- 
ing had  in  some  measure  been  learn- 
ed!"  Tliat  he  allows— but  that  was 
all — and  that  all  is  but  little <-and 
surely  far  from  being  enough  to  have 
disposed  people  in  general  to  listen 
to  the  strains  of  a  poet  who  painted 
nature  in  all  her  moods,  ana  under 
all  her  aspects.  Thomson,  then,  we 
say,  was  either  most  unfortunate  in 
the  title  of  his  poem,  or  there  was  not 
that  indifference  to,  and  ignorance 
of,  natural  scenery  in  the  "  wide  soul 
of  the  world,"  on  which  Mr  Words- 
worth so  strenuously  insists  as  part, 
or  rather  the  whole,  of  his  preceding 
argiiment. 

The  title,  Mr  Wordsworth  sayi, 
seemed  "  to  bring  the  poem  home  to 
the  prepared  sj^mpatniea  of  every 
oae  r'  What !  to  the  prepared  wm- 


prepared  fjym-     \)toc<*w\ 


pathies  of  tliose  who  hail  merely,  in 
some  measure,  learned  the  **  art  of 
seeing,"  and  who  had  **  paid,"  as  he 
saya  m  another  sentence,  **  little  ac- 
curate attention  to  the  appearances 
of  nature !"  Never  did  tiie  weakett 
mind  ever  fall  into  grosser  contra- 
dictions, than  does  here  one  of  Uie 
strongest,  in  vainly  labouring  to  bol- 
ster up  a  bad  cause,  or  rather  a  silly 
assertion,  which  he  has  desperately 
ventured  on,  from  a  most  mistaken 
imagination,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
account  for  the  kind  of  reception 
which  his  own  poetry  had  met  with 
from  the  present  age.  The  truth  is, 
that  had  Mr  Wordsworth  known, 
when  he  indited  these  unlucky  and 
helpless  sentences,  that  his  own  poe- 
try was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
a  thousand  times  more  popular  than 
he  supposed  it  to  be — and  Heaven  be 
praised,  for  the  honour  of  the  age,  it 
was  and  is  so — never  had  they  been 
written,  nor  had  he  here  and  elsewhere 
laboured  to  prove,  that,  in  proportion 
as  poetry  was  bad,  or  rather  as  it 
was  no  poetry  at  all,  has  it  been,  and 
always  will  be,  more  and  more  po- 
pular in  the  age  contemporary  witli 
the  writer.  That  Thomson,  in  the 
Seasons,  often  writes  a  vicious  style ^ 
is  true;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he 
always,  or  generally,  does  so.  His 
style  has  its  faults,  no  doubt,  and 
some  of  them  inextricably  interwo- 
ven with  the  whole  web  of  his  com- 
position. It  is  a  dangerous  style  to 
imitate— especially  to  dunces.  But 
its  virtue  is  divine ;  and  that  divine 
virtue,  even  in  this  low  world  of  ours, 
wins  admiration  more  surely  and 
widely  than  earthy  vice,  be  it  in 
words,  thoughts,  feelings,  or  actions, 
is  a  creed  that  we  will  not  relinc^uish 
at  the  beck  or  bidding  even  ol  the 
Great  Author  of  the  Excursion.  That 
many  did — do — and  will  admire  the 
bad  or  indifferent  passages  in  the  Sea- 
sons— won  by  their  false  glitter,  or 
commonplace  sentimentalism,  is  no 
doubt  true ;  but  the  delight,  though 
as  intense  as  perhaps  it  may  be  fool- 
ish, with  which  boys  and  virgins, 
woman-mantua-makers,  and  man- 
milliners,  and  '<  the  rest,"  peruse  the 
rhapsody  on  Love, — one  ])assage  of 
which  we  have  ventured  a  little  way 
Imck  to  be  facetious  on, — and  hang 
over  the  picture  oC  W>»JA%x^  vb^ 
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Und  *  tma,  wtU  nerar  acoount  far 
a«  adiatntion  vilb  wUeli  dM  irhels . 
worid  haU«d  Aa  «  Wimw,"  tite  fint 
of  Om  SeaaoiH  pubUibsdi  duiaff 
which,  Thomaon  had  bM  tb«  baifavt- 
^  to  nlnw  «ny  youns  Mj 
lato  the  cold  bath,  nor  tt»  igiM 
•ftnproMBt,  dnri^  ntcb  mU  w«»> 
tkar,  anr  roong  lady  tontetf  h«r" 
lover  udt  bv  the  ardour  of  herloab, ' 
and  the  vidieinrace  of  h«r  whole 
enamoured  deportment  The  time 
■ever  was— 4ior  could  have  been— 
when  iuch  paaiagee  were  geoierally 
Bned  the  glorr  of  the  poem, 
led,  independeatlf  of  ha  own 
a  abaurdity,  the  anerdon  h  at 
d  variance  with  that  other  uaetv 
Him,  equally  absurd,  that  peo]de  ad- 
mired moat  in  the  poem  what  they 
lemt  underatood ;  for  the  Rhapeody 
OB  Love  ia  certainly  very  intolhgibn, 
sor  doea  there  aeem  mudi  myatery 
In  Hualdors  going  Into  the  water  to 
waah  and  cool  heraelf  on  a  hot  day. 
Ia  it  not  melancholy,  then,  to  hear 
such  a  man  as  Mr  Wordiworth,  ear> 
B«itly,  and  eren  aomewhat  angrily, 
Uying  to  prove  that  "  these  are  the 
parta  of  Ui«  work  which,  after  all, 
were  probably  moat  efficient  In  first 
recommending  the  anthor  to  general 
DodceF" 

With  respect  to  the  "sentimental 
aoromonplacea  with  which  Tliomson 
abounds,  no  doubt  they  were  and 
are  popular ;  and  many  of  them  de- 
eerve  to  be  so,  for  they  are  on  a  level 
with  the  uaual  current  of  human  fiwl- 
ing,  and  many  of  them  are  eminent- 
ly beautiful.  Thomaon  had  not  tho 
philosophical  genius  of  Mr  Words- 
worth, but  he  had  a  warm  human 
heart,  and  itsgeneroui  feelbgaorer- 
flow  all  hla  poem.  Those  are  not  the 
most  poetical  parts  of  the  "  Seasons" 
certaluty,  where  auch  effhaiona  pre- 
vail i  but  still,  so  fax  from  bebig  either 
WciMU  or  tuorlhitM,  they  have  often 
a  virtue  and  a  worth  that  ought  to  be 
fehbyallthechildrenofmen.  There 
is  aomething  not  very  natural  ia  the 
sltustion  of  the  parties  in  the  story 
(rf  the  "  lovely  young  Lavinia,"  for 
example,  and  much  of  the  sendment 
la  commonplace  enough  i  but  will 
Mr  Wordsworth  dare  to  aay, — in 
support  of  his  theory,  that  the  worat 
poetry  la  always  at  firat  (and  at  last 
loo,  it  would  seem, from  thefAeevuft 
iritfa  which  that  tale  U  Dial  read  \tj 


— iliat  tiial  Sion-  is  a  bad  one  ?    We 
nlioiilil  lik<>  to  hear  him  ^ay  so. 

Mr  WnrdHwortli,  in  all  the  at>ote 
falxn  and  feeble  arpl mentation,  is  so 
blinded  by  bis  determination  to  »ee 
every  lliuig  in  but  one  light,  and  that 
n  mofiX  iniitsken  one,  that  he  is  in- 
neniiihle  to  the  conduoton  to  wUtrh 
it  all  leads,  or  ralber,  which  U  In- 
volredinit.  Why,M:conling  ao  him, 
r.veii  ikm;  when  penplv  have  not  only 
learned  the  "  an  »t  bopId^,"  a  bleaa- 
ing  for  which  ibny  ran  arver  be  too 
tliankJul,  but  when  drscriptive  poe- 
try haslon^  flourished  far  bei^Mlila 
palmief'i  state  in  any  other  era' of  . 
our  poetry,  »tiil  are  wo  poor  coramon 
mortals  n'bo  admire  the  "  Seaaans," 
just  an  deaf  ami  blind  now,  or  nearly 
so,  to  their  real  merits — allowed  to  be 
transcendent — as  our  unhappy  fore- 
fatliers  u'crc,  when  that  poem  6ra 
Hiipcared,  "  a  glorious  appariitno." 
Ihp  Kliapsudy  on  Itsve,  and  Dwdob 
and  Muaidora,  are  still,'  acoordtu  lo 
liim,  its  chief  sttractioii»-y-iia  nlM 
nmnmenta — and  its  aeotinjoi^lal  COOK 
monplai'es — such  as  tiioae,  wti,an^ 
Hume,  on  the  benefits  of  early  rwHti 


'  Oh! 


itl[e   iliink    lb(    gay    liocntloat 


What  a  neat  of  ninnies  tnust  all  man 
and  wonumkiud  be  In  Mr  Word^ 
worth's  eyes ! — And  ia  die  **  Ejicisr- 
■ion"  to  be  placed  by  die  aide  of 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  only  during  (he 
Millemiiiun  V 

Such  is  the  reatanini/ .'  of  one  of  the 
lirst  of  our  living  (or  dnad)  English 

Bjcta,  n^nst  not  only  the  pooj^e  of 
ritaiu.bul  mankind.  Uue  other seu- 
tenre  tliere  is  wliicii  we  had  forgotten 
— but  now  remember — which  i«  lo 
help  us  to  distingiiiali,  in  the  case  of 
the  rerpption  the  "  Seasons"  met  with, 
betneen  "  wonder  and  legitimate 
adntiration  !"  "  The  subject  of  the 
work  is,  the  changes  produced  Id  the 
u>pearanres  of  nature,  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  die  year ;  and,  undertaking  lo 
write  in  iierse.,  'Ikomsou  pirdgtd  Aim- 
telflo  treat  his  nibject  a*  became  a 
poet .'"  Ho  w  original  and  profound  I 
Thomaon  redeemed  his  pledgo,  and 
that  great  pawnbroker,  the  public, 
relunii^d  to  him  his  poem  at  the  end 
of  a  year  and  a  day.  Now,  what  lathe 
"  mS%Vivs  «iUeam  of  tendency"  of  that 
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unlieard-of  pledge  of  Thomson,  to 
regard  his  work  with  that  "  wooder 
which  is  the  natural  product  of  iff- 
aorance  P'  If  they  were  so  in  hw 
case,  why  not  in  every  other  ?  All 
poets  pledge  themselves  to  be  poeti- 
cal, but  too  manv  of  them  are  wrelek^ 
edly  proaatc — die  and  are  buried,  or, 
what  is  worse,  protract  a  miserable 
existence,  in  spite  of  sentimental 
commonplaces,  false  ornaments,  and 
a  vicious  style.  But  Thomson,  in 
spite  of  all  these,  leapt  at  once  into 
a  glorious  life,  and  a  still  more  gkk 
rious  immortality. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  matter 
— Thomson— a  great  poet — ^poured 
his  genius  over  a  subject  of  universal 
interest — and  the  **  Seasons"  from 
that  hour  to  this — then^  now,  and  for 
ever — have  been,  are,  and  will  be» 
loved  and  admired  by  all  the  world. 
Mr  Wordsworth  ouffht  to  know  that 
all  over  Scotland,  <*The  Seasons*'  is 
an  household-book.  Let  the  taste 
and  feeling  shewn  by  the  Collectors 
of  Elegant  Extracts  be  poor  as  poa- 
sible,  yet  Thomson's  countrymen, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  have 
all  along  not  only  gloried  in  his 
illustrious  fame,  but  have  made  a 
very  manual  of  his  great  work. 
It  lies  in  many  thousand  cottages. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  it  in  the 
shepherd's  shieling,  and  in  the  wood^ 
man's  bower — small,  yellow-leaved, 
tatter'd,  mean,  miserable,  calf-skin- 
bound,  smoked,  stinking  copies — let 
us  not  fear  to  utter  the  word,  ugly  but 
true — yet  perused,  pored,  and  pon- 
dered over  by  those  humble  dwellers, 
by  the  winter-ingle  or  on  the  summer 
brae,  perhaps  with  as  enlightened^ 
certainly  with  as  imagination-over^ 
mastering  a  delight — as  ever  enchain- 
ed the  spirits  of  the  bigfa-bom  and 
biffhiy  taught  to  their  splendid  oopiea 
lying  on  richly  carved  tables,  and 
bound  in  crimson  silk  or  velvety  in 
which  the  genius  of  painting  strove 
to  embody  that  of  poetry,  and  the 
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printer's  art  to  lend  its  beauty  to  the 
very  shape  of  the  words  in  which  the 
bard's  immortal  spirit  was  enshrined. 
"^  The  art  of  aeemg"  has  flourislitd 
for  many  centauries  in  Scotlupd.  Mx^., 
woflMn^flnd  eliil4ran».nll  look  up  lo 
her  lof«ful  blue  or  wrathful  hutdk, 
skies,  with  a  weather-wisdom  that,, 
keeps  growing  from  the  cradle  to  tba 
grave.    Say  not  that  'tis  alone 

"  The  poor  lodiao,  wfaow  untutored  mlAd 
Sees  Gild  hi  doadi,  and  hears  hfan  In  the 
wind  !- 

In  scriptural  language,  loftier  even 
than  that,  the  same  ima^ry  is  wp» 

Elied  to  the  sights  seen  by  ^e  true 
eliever.  Who  is  if*  that  maketii 
the  clouds  his  chiriot  ?"  The  Scot- 
tish Peasantry — Highland  and  Low- 
land—look much  and  often  on  m^ 
ture  thus ;  and  of  nature  they  live  in 
the  heart  of  the  knowlec^e  and  tibe 
religion.  Therefore  do  they  love 
Thomson  as  an  inspired  Bard— only 
a  little  lower  than  Uie  Prophets.  In 
like  manner  have  the  peo|Me  of  Scot- 
land—from  time  immemorial  ^-en- 
joyed the  use  of  their  ears.  Even 
persons  somewhat  hard  of  hearing 
are  not  deaf  to  her  waterfalls.  S 
the  sublime  invocation  to  Winter, 
which  we  have  quoted — we  hear 
Thomson  recording  his  own  worsh^ 
of  nature  in  his  boyish  day^  when  he 
roamed  among  the  hills  of  his  father's 
parish,  far  away  from  the  manse.  In 
those  strange  and  stormy  delights  did 
not  thousands  of  thousands  of  the 
Scottish  boyhood  familiarly  live 
among  the  mists  and  snows?  Of 
all  that  number  he  alone  had  the 
genius  to  ''here  eternize  on  earth" 
his  ioy — but  numv  millions  have  liad 
souls  to  join  religiously  in  the  hymta 
he  chanted!  Yea,  his  native  Land, 
with  one  mighty  voice,  has,  nearly 
for  a  century,  responded, 

''Thets,  as  thay  chaiifs  Almighty  Fsth«» 

.  thcao 
Ars  hat  ths  Tsriad  Gad!" 


END  OF  f  ITTI  FIRST. 
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cuses  that  yellow  tlirougli  the  thiu  fair  r 

8UOW8  of  Spring.  vour- 

lu  truth,  we  know  not  well  why  wc  wlio 

_  should  ever  leave  thee,  for  thou  art  That 

n  ^.  the  DariiDg  of  all  the  Seasons ;  and  brings 

H -^         i  WintefiBo  churlish  elsewhere,  is  ever  than  t 

1    fl  \  bland  to  Uiee»  and,  daily  alighting  in  as  the 

these  gardena.  like  an  angel  of  hea-  in  a  fi 

'  ven,  lovea  to  fold  and  unfold,  in  tlie  hour  i 

cool  •uuahine.tliestainlesH  splendour  of  ou: 

of  his  pale-plumaged  wings.  But  wo  pearai 

are  no  liermit    £>ear  to  us  tliou^h  of  our 

Nature  be,  here,  hand  and  hand  witli  bright 

Art,  walking  through  this  peaceful  of  thy 

but  not  unpeopled  paradise,  a  voice  with  f 

comet  to  us  from  tne  city-heart — a  ^^ 

low  deep  voice,  haunting  us  at  mid-        ''^^  ' 

..]  niriit»  wnen  the  thoughtlul  spirit  has 

,./  a  olvine  disregard  ofsleep,  and  win-  With  i 

)»ft  ninff  us  away  from  the  stillness  of  fore,  i 

1 .  solUude  into  the  stir  of  human  life,  strong 

^  Milton  speaks  of  a  region  breath 

**  Above  the  stir  and  smoke  of  this  dim 


.  1       ^ 


a  faint 

I  90&L  moonl 

}  Which  men  oall  Eirth  j"  J^**"  ^ 

I         '■<»  farew< 

:;     i     v  and  often  have  we  visited  it,  borne    — and, 


'i 


'i\  on  thy  flight.  Imagination ! — a  region  terl   T 

y  ,        •  ofpure^Mssionless,andprofoundeNt  the  ril 

J  C^*^'  Death  will  realize  tliat  dream  I  visible 

Y  But  while  yet  we  pursue  the  ends  of  divine, 

-  '  ;}>  this  our  mortal  being,  in  the  mystery 


his  rut 


,^        '  1^   ■  g\f  4l^tk     lulAin        ^rl%4k««tf»A    I^A<b«    MvraaM       0*wmA  •m.tiS*. 
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principle  as  those  by  which  we  ascend     waters,  with  a  few  proud  pawfngs 


our  nightly  couch.  We  are  self-depo- 
sited  in  our  Drosky.  Oh !  the  lazy 
luxury  of  an  air-seat !  We  seem  to  ba 
sitting  on  nothing  but  a  voluptuous 
warmth,  restorauve  as  a  bath.  And 
then  what  furry  softness  envelopes 
our  feet!  Yes — Mrs  Gentle — Mrs 
Gentle— thy  Cashmere  shawl,  twined 
round  our  bust,  feels  almost  as 
silken-smooth  as  thine  own,  and 
scented  is  it  with  the  balm  of  thy 
own  lips.  Boreas  blows  on  it  ten- 
derly as  a  zephyr — and  the  wintry 
sunshine  seems  summery  as  it  plays 
on  the  celestial  colours.  Thy  pe- 
lisse, too,  over  our  old  happy  riiool- 
ders,  purple  as  the  neck  ofthe  dove 
when  careering  round  his  mate.  Thy 
comforter,  too,  is  in  our  bosom— 
and  the  dear,  delightful,  delicious, 
wicked  worsted  thrills  through  skin 
and  flesh  to  our  very  heart  ft  dirls. 
Drive  away,  Peter.  Farewell  Lodge 
— and  welcome,  in  a  jiffy,  Moray- 
Place. 

There  we  go,  twelve  miles  an  hour 
easy,  with  long  strong  light  elastic 
strides  illustrative  of  Arab  blood. 
Ten  years  ago,  and  thou,Filho!  wert 
a  flyer  at  a  fence.  Dost  thou  remem- 
ber, old  boy,  how  for  a  cool  five  hun- 
dred, thou  cleared'st  yon  canal  in  a 
style  tliat  rivalled  that  of  tlie  red- 
deer  across  the  chasms  of  Caim- 
f^orm  ?  All  we  had  to  do,  was  to  hold 
lard,  and  not  ride  over  the  hounds 
wlien,nmning  breast-high  close  on  the 
re^r  of  reyuard,  the  savage  pack  wa^ 
kened  the  welkin  with  the  tumultuous 
liubbub  of  their  death-cry,  and  whip- 
per-in and  huntsman  were  flogging  on 
tlieir  faltering  flight  in  vain,  fields 
and  forests   l>ehmd  thy  heels  that 
glanced  and  glittered  in  the  frosty 
sunshine.    Wliat  steed  in  all  broad 
Scotland  at  a  steeple-chase  was  like 
thee  ?  Thy  hoofs  scorned  the  strong 
stubble,  and  skimmed  Uie  deep  fal- 
lows, in  which  all  odier  horses—hea- 
vy there  as  dragoons-— seemed  fet- 
lock-bound, or  laboured  on  in  slagger- 
ings,  soil-sunk  to  the  knees.  Ditcnes 
dwindled  beneath  thy  bounds,  and 
rivers  were  as  rills;  or,  if,  in  flood, 
they  rudely  overran  their  Imnks,  into 
the  spate  plunged  thy  sixteen  hands 
and  a  hali^  height,  like  a  Polar  mon- 
ster leaping  from  an  icel>erg  into  tlie 
sea,  and  then  lifting  up  thy  small 
head  and  fine  neck  and  high  shoul- 
der, like  a  Draco  from  the  we\ieT\ne 
voiu  xxvnr.  xo.  clxxiv. 


to  which  the  recovered  greensward 
rang,  thy  whole  bold  bnght-brown 
bulk  reappeared  on  the  bank,  crest- 
ed by  old  Christopher,  and  after  one 
short  snorting  pause,  over  the  miry 
meadows — ^tantivy,  tantivy— away ! 
awav !  away ! 

On!  Sonof  aRep!  were  not  those 
glorious  days  ?  But  Time  has  gently 
laid  his  fine  finger  on  ns  lM>th,  Filho ; 
and  never  more  must  we  two  be  seen 
by  the  edge  of  the  cover, 

"  "When  first  the  hunter*«i  <rtart1ng  horn  It 

heard 
Upon  the  golden  hills.** 
"Hs  the  last-learned  and  highest  les- 
son  of  Wisdom,  Filho,  in  man's  stu- 
dious obedience  to  NatureV  laws — 
to  know  when  to  stop  in  his  career. 
Pride,  Passion,  Pleasure— all  urge 
him  on ;  while  Prudence,  Propriety, 
and  Peace,  cry  halt!  halt!  halt  I  That 
mandate  we  have  timeously  obeyed, 
— and  having,  unblamed,  we  hope, 
and  blameless,  carried  on  the  pas- 
times of  youth  into  manhood,  and 
even  through  the  prime  of  manhood 
on  to  the  verge  of  age— on  that  verge, 
after  some  &w  farewell  vagaries  up 
and  down  the  debateable  land,  we 
had  the  resolution  to  raise  our  bri- 
dle-hand, to  unloosen  the  spurs  fW>m 
our  heels,  and  to  dismount  from  the 
stateliest  and  swiftest  steed,  Filho, 
that  ever  wafted  mortal  man  over 
moor  and  mountain,  or  carried  him 
as  on  a  storm-cloud  across  the  cata- 
racts. 

And  now,  doucely  and  decently 
sitting  in  our  Drosky,  behold  us  driven 
by  Peter,  proud  as  Punch,  to  steer 
along  the  ^taring  streets,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  Desert-Bom!  Yet- 
yet— couldsttlioulead  thefield,  Filho, 
with  old  Kit  C'astor  on  thy  spine ! 
But  though  our  day  be  not  yet  quite 
gone  by,  we  think  we  see  the  stealing 
shades  of  eve,  and  a  little  farther  on 
In  the  solemn  vista,  the  darkness  of 
ni^t ;  and,  therefore,  like  wise  child- 
ren of  nature,  not  unproud  of  the 
past»  not  ungrateful  for  the  preaent, 
and  unfearful  of  the  future, thusdo  we 
now  skim  along  the  road  of  life,  broad 
and  smooth  to  our  hearths  content, 
able  to  pay  the  tumpiloes,  and  will- 
ing»  when  we  shall  have  reached  the 
end  of  our  journey,  to  lie  down,  in 
hope,  at  the  goal. 
What  v«^«?i>  Vi.ViJw^.Vw  XxNN.^  ^ 
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alonfc  out  ofniral  into  suburban  cheer- 
fulneifB!  till  now,  over  the  Bndf^, 
and  past  the  Oriental-looking  Oil-Gaa 
\¥ork8,  with  a  sweep,  we  wind  into 
the  full  view  of  Pitt  Street,  (what 
a  glorious  name!)  steep  as  some 
•traieht  diff-Klen,  and  an  approach 
truly  iiiajpHtic— yea,  call  it  at  once 
mairnificent— ri^ht  up  to  the  jrr«?at 
city's  heart,   "  There  Roes  old  Chris- 
topher North !"  the  briarht  boys  in  the 
play-pround  of  the  New  Academy 
exclaim.     God  bl<»ss  you,  you  little 
fg94.|i]H  I — We  could  almost  find  it  in 
our  heart  to  awk  the  Rector  for  a  holi- 
day.   But,  under  him,  all  your  days 
are  holidays— for  when  tlie  precious 
hours  of  study  are  enlightened  by 
a  classic  spirit,  how  sweetly  do  they 
melt  into  those  of  play  I 

"  Gay  hope  is  yours,  by  faiiry  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possewt ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast ; 
Yours  buxom  health,  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 

And  lively  rheer,  of  vigour  born  ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
l^he  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  li^ht. 

That  fly  tli'  approach  of  mom." 

Descend in^i^  from  our  Drosky,  we 
find  No.  90,  Moray  Place,  exhibiting 
throughout  all  its  calm  interior  the 
•elf-sume  expression  it  wore  tlie  day 
we  left  it  for  the  Lodge  eight  months 
ago.  There  is  our  venerable  winter 
hat — as  like  ourselves,  it  is  said,  as 
it  can  stare — sitting  on  the  circular 
in  the  Entrance-hall.  Every  thing 
has  been  tenderly  dusted  as  if  by 
hands  that  t^mched  with  a  Sabbath- 
feeling;  and  though  the  furniture 
cannot  be  said  to  be  new,  yet  while 
it  is  in  all  sobered,  it  is  in  nothing 
faded.  You  are  at  first  unaware  of  its 
richness  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
— its  grace  is  felt  gradually  to  grow 
out  of  its  comfort—and  that  which 
you  thought  but  ease  lightens  into 
elegance,  while  there  is  but  one 
'  image  in  nature  which  ran  adequate- 
ly express  its  repose —that  of  a  hill- 
sheltered  field  by  sunsety  under  a 
fresh-fallen  vest  of  virgin  snow.  For 
then  snow  blushes  with  a  faint  crim- 
son— nay,  sometimes  when  Sol  is  ex- 
traordinarily splendid,  not  faint,  but 
"  beautiful  exceedingly'*  with  a  gor- 
geousiwss  of  colouring  that  fears 
not  to  face  iu  rivalry  the  wealeTtv 
udB, 


CDm, 


Let  no  man  hays  two  honaee  with 
one  set  of  furniture.    Home's  deep- 
eit  delight  is  undiaturbsnce.     Sonoe 
people  think  no  articles  fixtures  but 
grates.  But  sofas,  and  ottomansy  and 
chairs,  and  footstools,  and  screens— 
and  above  all  beds— all  are  fixtures 
in  the  dwelling  of  a  wise  man,  cogno- 
Bcitive  and  sensitive  of  the  blessings 
of  this  life.    Each  has  its  own  place 
assigned  to  it  by  the  taste,  tact^  and 
feeling,  of  the  master  or  mistress 
(alas!  where  is  sheV)  of  the  man- 
sion, where  order  and  elegance  mi- 
nister to  comfort,  and  comfort  is  but 
a  homely  word  for  happiness.     In 
various  moods  we  vary  their  arrange- 
ment—nor is  even  the  easiest  of  all 
easy-chairs  secure  for  life  agunst 
being  gently  pushed  on  its  wheels 
from  cnimney-nook  to  window-cor- 
ner, when  the  sunshine  may  have  ex- 
tinguished the  fire,  and  the  blue  sky 
tempts   the   PaterfamUia$y   or  him 
who  is  but  an  uncle,  to  lie  back,  with 
half-shut  eyes,  and  gaze  upon  the 
cheerful  purity,  even  like  a  shep- 
herd on  the  hill.     But  these  litue 
occasional  disarrangements  serve  but 
to  preserve  the  spirit  of  permanent 
arrangement,  without  which  the  very 
virtue  of  domesticity  dies.     Wliat 
sacrilege, therefore,  against  the  Lares 
and  Penates,  to  turn  a  whole  house 
topsyturvy,  from   garret  to  cellar, 
regularly  as  May  nowers  deck  the 
zone  of  the  year !    Why,  a  Turkey, 
or  a  Persian,  or  even  a  Wilton,  or  a 
Kidderminster  carpet,  is  as  much 
the  garb  of  the  wooden  floor  inside, 
as  the  grass  is  of  the  earthen  floor 
outside  of  your  house.    W^ould  you 
lift  and  lay  down  the  greensward  ? 
But  without  further  illustration— be 
assured  the  cases  are  kindred— and 
so  too  with  sofas  and  shrubs,  tent-beds 
and  trees.    Independentiv,  however, 
of  these  analogies,  not  fanciful  but 
lyinff  deep  in  the  nature  <tf  things,  Ihe 
insiae  of  one's  tabernacle,  In  town 
and  country,  ought  ever  to  be  saered 
from  all  radical  revolutionary  move- 
ments, and  to  lie   for   ever  in   a 
waking  dream   of  graceful  rtpose. 
All   our  affections  towards  llteless 
things  become  tenderer  and  deeper 
in  the  continuous  and  unbroken  flow 
of  domestic  habit.    The  eye  gets 
lovingly  familiarized  with  eacJi  ob- 
ject  occupying    ita    own    peculiar 
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cant  is  mitslng  or  removed.  We  say 
not  a  word  about  children,  for,  fortu- 
nately»  since  we  are  yet  unmarried, 
we  have  none;  but  even  they,  if 
broueht  up  Christians,  are  no  dissent- 
ers m>m  this  creed,  and  however 
rackety  in  the  nursery,  in  an  order- 
ly kept  parlour  or  drawing-room 
how  like  so  manv  pretty  little  white 
mice  do  they  glide  cannily  along  the 
floor !  Let  no  such  horror  then  as  a 
flitting  ever  befall  us  or  our  friends ! 
O  mercy!  only  look  at  a  long  huge 
train  of  waegons,  heaped  up  to  the 
windows  of  the  first  floors,  moving 
along  the  dust-driving  or  mire-cho- 
ked streets  witli  furniture  from  a  euN 
ted  town-house  towards  one  standing 
in  the  rural  shades  with  an  empty 
stomach !  All  is  dimmed  or  destroyed 
—chairs  crushed  on  the  tableland, 
and  four-posted  beds  lying  helpless- 
ly with  their  astonished  feet  up  to 
heaven — a  sight  that  might  make  the 
angels  weep? 

True  wisdom  soon  accommodates 
itself  even  to  involuntary  or  inevi- 
table change — but  to  that  which 
flows  from  our  own  sweet  will,  how- 
ever sudden  and  strong,  it  instantlv 
moulds  itself  in  a  novel  delight,  with 
all  our  familiar  and  domestic  habits. 
Why,  we  have  not  been  in  at  99,  Moray 
Place,  for  a  week — nay,  for  two  days 
and  nights— till  you  might  swear  we 
had  been  all  our  days  a  Cit,  we  look 
BO  like  a  Native.  The  rustic  air  of 
the  Lodge'  has  entirely  left  un,  and 
all  our  movements  are  entirely  me- 
tropolitan. You  see  before  you  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who 
knows  that  the  eyes  of  the  town  are 
upon  him  when  he  seeks  the  open 
air,  and  who  preserves,  even  in  the 
privacy  of  the  parlour,  that  dignity 
of  dress  and  demeanour  which,  du- 
ring winter,  befits  his  age,  his  rank, 
and  his  character.  Now,  we  shave 
every  momhig;  John,  who,  in  his 
boyish  davs,  served  under  Barba- 
rossa,  lightly  pMses  the  comb  through 
our  •*  sable  silvered,"  and  then,  in 
our  shawl  dressing-gown,  we  descend 
about  ten  to  our  study,  and  sit,  not 
unstately,  beside  the  hissing  urn,  at 
our  protracted  breakfast.  In  one  little 
month  or  less,  "  ere  our  shoes  are 
old,"  we  feel  as  if  we  had  belonged 
to  fhie  house,  and  it  to  us,  from  our 
birth.  The  Lodge  is  seen  to  be  stand- 
ing in  its  stillness,  far,  far  awav,  like 
some  scene  in  a  half-forirotten  dream. 


of  which  the  dim  glimpses  are  felt 
to  be  delightful,  and  by  strange  sjrm- 
pathies  through  the  imagination  to 
affect  the  heart  Dear  memories  <^ 
the  pensive  past — and  the  past  is 
always  pensive — ^now  and  then  come 
floating  upon  the  cheerful  present-<- 
like  birds  of  fairest  plumage  floating 
far  inland  from  the  main.  But  there 
is  no  idle  longing — no  vain  regret 
This,  we  say,  is  true  wisdom.  For 
each  scene  and  season — each  plea* 
sure  and  place,  ought  to  be  trusted 
to  itself,  m  the  economy  of  human 
life,  and  to  be  allowed  its  own  pro* 
per  power  over  our  spirit.  Pee|ri# 
in  the  country  are  often  restless  tO 
return  to  town — and  people  in  town 
unhappy  till  they  rush  away  into  the 
country — thus  cheating  their  entire 
existence  out  of  its  natural  calm  and 
satisfaction.  Not  so  we.  We  give 
both  their  due— and  that  due  is,  an 
almost  undivided  delight  to  each, 
while  we  live  under  its  rei^.  For 
Nature,  believe  us,  is  no  jealous  mis- 
tress. She  is  an  affectionate  wife, 
who,  being  assured  of  his  fidelity,  it 
not  afraid  to  trust  her  husband  out 
of  her  sight, 

"  When  ttill  the  Town  affairs  do  call  him 
theiicp," 

and  who  waits  with  cheerful  patience 
for  his  return,  duly  welcomed  with 
a  conjugal  shower  of  tears,  smiles, 
and  kisnes. 

What  kind  of  a  Winter — we  won- 
der— are  we  to  have  in  the  way  of 
wind  and  weather  ?  We  trust  it  will 
be  severe.  As  the  last  summer  set 
in  with  his  usual  severity,  the  present 
Winter  must  not  be  behindhand  with 
him ;  but  after  an  occasional  week's 
rain  of  a  commendably  boisterous 
character,  come  out  in  full  fig  of  froat 
He  has  two  suits  which  we  ereatly 
admire,  combining  the  splenoour  of 
a  court-dress  with  the  strencfth  of  a 
work-dav  ffarb — we  mean  nis  gar- 
ments or  black  and  his  ffarments  of 
white  frost  He  looks  nest  in  the 
former,  we  think,  on  to  about  Christ- 
mas—and the  latter  become  the  old 
gentleman  well  from  that  festival  sea- 
son, on  to  about  the  day  sacred  to  a 
class  of  persons  who  never  read  this 
Magazine. 

Of  all  the  months  of  the  vear  No- 
vember— in  our  climate — whether  In 
town  ot  ^Lwxtvxx^  ^  X^^vt^  ^^  ^^s«x 


Jiuil  vUlton.  Ho  true  is  it  botli  with 
■noDdii  and  men,  tbat  it  requires  ouly 
to  know  the  most  uuitluasant  of 
tWut  And  to  see  iliem  auriug  a  fa- 
vouniUe  dIuwb,  in  ord«r  to  regard 
tliem  with  that  Christian  compla- 
eeaej  which  a  good  heart  ihcda  over 
all  Ita.baUto.  Tin  unlucky  for  No- 
v«Bibcr->-poor  fellow— that  he  fot- 
lowa  October.    October  is  a  montli 


tliatgi 

iiighL 


"  What «  gloriotu  October  I" 
"'Why,  you  will  aurely  not  leave  us 
tilt  October  cornea  1"  "  October  in 
the  month  of  all  months — and  till 
you  Me  him,  you  have  not  Been  the 
Lakn."  Weadmowledse  hia  claimH. 
He ia often  truly  delightTuL  Butlike 
other  brilllaotpeniona,  he  ia  notonly 
lirivUegcd  to  be  at  timea  extremely 
(lull,  but  bin  iutenneBt  stupidity  is 
paneevrlzed  u  wit  of  the  first  icater 
— wlule  his  not  unfrequcnt  rudeness, 
of  which  many  a  common  raontli 
would  be  anhajned,  uasseg  fur  Uie 
raae  of  high-birth,  or  tlie  eccentricity 
of  maiua.  A  very  different  feeliug 
tndied  exisis  towards  unfortunate 
November.  The  moment  he  shewH 
hfa  &ee,  all  other  faces  are  glum. 
W«  defy  month  or  man,  under  such 
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tropoliH,  and  glorifying  the  nation's 
grandeur. 

*'  We  bid  the  spirit  of  our  country  hail !" 

This  is  such  a  dav.  Let  us  sit 
down— we  two  together — for  three 
is  bad  company— on thisbench  below 
the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon.  It  is 
tlic  first  fine  frost — and  the  air  is  now 
HO  i*arified,  that  you  can  see  not  indis- 
tinctly the  figure  of  a  man  on  Artliur's 
Scat  Not  a  flake — or  as  we  say 
in  our  Doric— not  a  pile  of  snow — 
and  the  Calton,  though  a  city  hill — 
is  as  green  as  the  Carter  towering 
over  the  Border-forest  Not  many 
years  ago,  no  stone  edifice  was  on  his 
un violated  verdure — he  was  a  true 
rural  Mount,  wliere  the  lassies  bleach- 
ed their  claes,  in  a  pure  atmosphere 
aloof  from  the  city  smoke  almost  as 
the  sides  and  summit  of  Arthur's 
Seat.  Flocks  of  sheep  might  have 
grazed  here,  had  there  been  enclo- 
HurcH,  and  many  niilcli  cows.  But  in 
their  absence,  a  pastoral  character 
was  given  to  the  Hill,  by  its  green 
silence,  here  and  there  broken  by 
the  songs  and  laughter  of  tliese  linen- 
bleaching  lassies,  and  by  the  arm-in- 
arm  strolling  of  lovers  in  the  mom- 
iJig  light  or  the  evening  shade.  Here 
married  people  used  to  walk  with 
their  children,  tliinking  and  feeling 
themselves  to  be  in  the  country ;  ana 
here  elderly  gentlemen,  like  our- 
selves, with  gold-headed  C4incs,  or 
biniplc  crutches,  mused  and  medita- 
ted on  the  on-goings  of  the  noisy 
lower  world.  Such  a  Hill,  so  close  to 
a  great  City,  yet  undisturbed  by  it, 
and  embued  at  all  times  with  a  feel- 
ing of  sweeter  peace,  because  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  din 
and  stir,  of  wiiich  its  green  recess 
high  up  in  the  blue  air  never  par- 
took, seems  now,  in  the  mingled 
dream  of  imap^ination  and  memory, 
to  have  been  mdeed  a  superurban 
Paradise !  But  a  citjr  cannot,  ought 
not  to  be,  controlled  in  its  growth ; 
the  natural  beauty  of  tliis  Hill  has 
had  its  day ;  now  it  is  broken  all 
round  with  wide  walk'b,  along  which 
you  might  drive  chariots  a4)rea8t; 
broad  flights  of  stone-stairs  lead  up 
along  the  once  elastic  brae-turf;  and 
its  bosom  is  laden  with  towers  and 
temples,  monuments  and  mauso- 
leums. Along  one  side,  where  han^ng 
gardens  miglit  have  been,  magnificent 
as  thoae  of  the  old  Babylon  ,stretcYiM 


the  macadami^scd  Royal  Road  to 
London,  flanked  by  one  receptacle 
for  the  quiet  dead,  and  by  another 
for  the  unquiet  living — a  churchyard, 
and  a  prison  dving  away  in  a  bride- 
well. But,  makhig  amends  for  sucJi 
hideous  deformities,  with  front  nobly 
looking  to  the  cliffis,  over  a  dc^l  m 
dwellings  seen  dimly  through  the 
smoke-mist  ever  there, stands,  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  an  Edifice  that  might 
have  pleased  theeye  of  Pericles.  AmsI 
immediately  below  one  that  would 
have  turned  the  brain  of  Palladio. 
Modem  Athens  indeed !  Few  are  the 
Grecians  among  thy  architects;  those 
who  arc  not  Gotlis  are  Picts — and  the 
King  himself  of  the  Painted  People 
designed  Nelson's  Monument 

But  who  can  be  querulous  on  such  a 
day?  Weigh  all  its  defects,  designed 
and  undesigned, and  is  not  Edinburgh 
vet  a  noble  city  ?  Arthur's  Seat !  how 
like  a  Hon !  Tlie  magnificent  range  of 
Salisbury  Craigs,  on  which  a  battery 
might  be  built,  to  blow  the  whole  inha- 
bitation to  atoms !  Our  friend  here, 
the  Cnlton,  with  his  mural  crown! 
Our  Castle  on  his  CIHf !  Gloriously 
hung  round  with  national  hlstoriea 
along  all  his  battlements  I  Do  they  not 
embosom  "mine  own  romantic  town" 
in  a  style  of  grandeur  worthy,  if  such 
it  be,  of  a  «  Citv  of  Palaces  r  C^U 
all  tilings  by  their  right  names,  fn 
heaven  and  on  earth.  Palaces  they 
arc  not — nor  are  they  built  of  marble ; 
but  Uiey  are  stately  houses,  fnuoied 
of  stone  from  Craig-Leith  quarry, 
almost  as  pale  as  tne  Parian;  and 
when  the  winter  sun  looks  fitfully 
through  the  storm,  or  as  now,  serene- 

S  through  the  calm,  richer  than  Pb- 
in  in  the  tempestuous  or  the  peace- 
ful light  Never  beheld  we  the  city 
wearing  such  a  majestic  metropolitan 
aspect. 

'*  Aye,  proudly  Aing  thy  white  arms  to 

the  itea, 
Queen  of  the  uiicouquer'd  North  P* 

How  near  the  Frith!  Gloriously 
does  it  supply  tlic  M'ant  of  a  river. 
It  is  a  river,  though  seeming,  and 
sweeping  into,  the  sea;  but  a  river 
that  man  may  never  bridge;  and 
though  still  now  as  the  sky,  we  wish 
you  saw  it  in  its  magnificent  mad- 
ness, when  brought  on  the  roaring* 
of  tlie  stormful  tide. 


Hiuitf  tbat  brt^tlies  over  both  the 
sHint-  national  louk — tlic  iniprvsNion 
uf  thu  Haaiii  natiuual  suul.  lii  thp 
oldea  time,  nhe  gathered  herself 
almoat  under  ilie  ver^  wing  of  tlie 
Cutle,  for  in  her  heroic  heart  she 
ever  Iieard,  unalarmed  but  watchful, 
tlie  alamma  of  wnr,  and  that  i-liff, 
under  heaven,  wan  ou  eartti  the  rock 
of  her  ulvatitiu.  But  iiuw  the  foun- 
dation of  (hat  rork,  whence  jet  the 
tranquil  burgher  heam  tlie  inorniaft 
aiidtlieeveuitigbugle,ii*beauijlicdhy 
fCardens  that  love  itit  pensive  shsdow, 
for  (hat  it  tauiea  the  light  to  flowers 
by  rude  feetimtroddeo,  aDdj'k'ldin)^ 
garkndi)  for  the  brows  of  perpetual 
peace.  Thence  elegance  and  grace 
aroM  i  and  though 

>  Tlia  inclnit  tjArll  be  iiol  iImii], 
(NdUDin,iMthluk»,iircbn.iilbiTiBtlicrt," 

a»  iMxr  chime  the  merrv  music  bells 
Irom  St  Giles's  Dome,  ' 

"  III  ahaiw  and  gntiiim  (.romllj-  puiiiiiiit " 

over  that  wildemexs  of  uiitique  Btruc- 
turea  pictureitquely  huddled  along 
the  blue  line  ofsky— as  Wilkie  onie 
finely  said,  iiki;  the  npine  of  houio 
enormous  HniniBl~~yet  all  along  thiH 
side  of  that  unrivered  and  inound- 
divided  dell,  now  shines  a  new  world 
uf  radiant   liwAlliniru    Aa^laiA^r.  ^.,, 
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and  squares,  though  then  utterly  te- 
nantless,  are  usefiu  as  landmarks  to 
the  pilgrim  passing  through  what 
seems  to  be 

"  A  sUn  forsaken  Citf  of  the  De^l !" 

But,  like  a  frost-bound  river,  sud- 
denly dissolved  by  a  stronjg  thaw, 
and  coming  down  in  spate  from  the 
mountains  to  the  low  lands,  about 
the  beginning  of  November,  Life  an- 
nually re-overflows  our  metropo- 
lis, with  a  noise  like  **  the  rushmg 
of  many  chariots."  The  streets,  that 
for  months  had  been  like  the  stony 
channels  of  dried-up  streams —only 
not  quite  so  well  paved — are  again 
all  a-murmur,  and  people  addicted 
to  the  study  of  political  economy, 
begin  to  hold 

*'  Each  strange  tale  devoutly  true** 

in  the  Malthusian  theory  of  popul»> 
tion.  What  swarms  keep  hoverioff 
round  the  great  Northern  Hive !  Add 
eke  after  eke  to  the  skep,  and  still 
seems  it  too  small  to  contain  all  the 
insects.  Edinburgh  is  almost  as  laive 
as  London.  Nay,  don*t  stare.  We 
never  speak  positively,  you  may  have 
noticed,  but  always  comparatively; 
and  as  England  is  somewhere  about 
six  times  more  populous  than  Scot- 
land, you  may,  by  brushing  up  your 
arithmetic,  and  applying  to  our  intel- 
ligent friend  Mr  Clelana's  census,  ta- 
ken a  good  many  years  ago,  and  then 
allowing  for  the  vast  influx  since, 
discover  that  we  are  not  so  far  wrong 
in  our  apparent  paradox. 

Were  November  in  himself  a  far 
more  wearifu'  month  than  he  Ih,  Edin- 
burgh would  nevertheless  be  glad^ 
some,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  gloom, 
even  as  a  wood  in  May,  with  the  Ga- 
therinj^  of  the  Clans.  The  country 
flows  mto  the  town — all  its  life  seems 
to  do  so— and  to  leave  nothing  be- 
hind but  the  bare  trees  and  hedges. 
Equipages  again  go  glittering  along 
all  the  streets  ana  squares,  cu*cuse(i 
and  crescents — and  one  might  tiiink 
that  the  entire  '*  nation  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen** — for  the  King  meant  to 
mclude  the  sex  in  his  compliment — 
were  moving  through  their  metropo- 
lis. Amusement  and  business  walk 
hand  in  hand — you  hardly  know, 
from  their  cheerful  countenances, 
which  is  which — for  the  Scotch, 
though  a  high-cheeked,  are  not  an  ill- 
favoured  folk  in  their  features,  and 
though  their  moutha  are  aomewYii^ 


of  the  widest,  their  teeth  are  white 
as  well  as  sharp,  and  on  the  opening 
of  their  ruddy  lips,  their  ivory-cases 
are  still  farther  brightened  by  hearty 
smiles.  'Twould  be  false  to  say  that 
their  figures  are  distinguished  by  an 
air  of  fashion,  for  we  have  no  cour^ 
and  our  nobles  are  almost  all  absen- 
tees. But  though,  in  one  sense,  tlie 
men  are  uglv  customers,  as  Cock- 
neys will  find, 

"  Who  chance  to  tread  upon  their  fires* 
bom  toe," 

yet,  literally,  they  are  a  comely  crew, 
and  if  formed  into  battalions  in 
marching  order,  would  make  the 
National  Guard  in  Paris,  who  now 
protect  the  infant  liberties  of  France, 
and  with  that  antique  republican  La 
Fayette  at  their  head,  from  all  scaith 
and  scorn  save  the  monarchy,  aa 
represented  by  a  cipher-king  on  a 
pmmtom-throne,  look  like 

*'  that  small  infkntry 
Warr*d  on  by  cranes  ;" 

for  the  Six-Feet  Club  might,  if  thinned 
by  cholera  morbus,  recruit  itself  up 
to  the  Old  Hundred,  from  one  sec- 
tion of  every  street,  and  in  these,  as 
well  as  in  those  days,  are  there  Granta 
and  Giants.  Our  females  have  figures 
that  can  thaw  any  frost,  and  'tis  uni- 
versally allowed  that  they  walk  well, 
though  their  style  of  pedcstrianism 
does  not  so  readily  recall  to  the  ima- 
gination Virgil's  picture  of  Camilla  fly« 
mg  along  the  heads  of  com  without 
touching  their  ears,  as  the  images  of 
paviours  with  post-looking  nuillets 
driving  down  dislodged  stones  into 
the  streets.  Intermingling  with  the 
lighter  and  more  elastic  footsteps  of 
your  Southron  dames,  the  on-goings 
of  our  native  virgins  produce  a  plear-' 
sant  variety  of  motion  in  the  tore- 
noon  mel^e  that  along  the  Street  of 
Princes  now  goes  nodding  in  the 
sun-glint 

*'  Amid  the  general  dance  of  minstrelsy** 

who  could  wear  a  long  face,  un- 
less it  were  in  sympattnr  with  his 
length  of  ears  ?  A  dm  of  multitudi- 
nous joy  hums  in  the  air,  you  cannot 
see  the  city  for  the  houses,  its  inha- 
bitants for  the  people ;  and,  as  for 
finding  any  one  particular  acquaint- 
ance m  the  crowd,  why,  to  use  an 
elegant  simile,  you  might  as  well  go 
search  for  a  iio^A\^  vck  ^  ^ai^  ^ 


886  Wntler  Hkqptedg.    Xytft^jSlcmd.  fpmt- 

ButbKr|(!,aUotloWMiuad,^irtpnt,  die  Vuibli;  is  abnolubi  wretohail* 
but  as  jujlt  referred  to,.jio  dMoGt  ivf.*,  uad  \>&nAt  wonder  why  thvf 
plBCC-rweiji  a  faint  mature  frf  s  "eve  boru.  The  visitatiou  bcKi"" 
clear  cl II Ok?  iht  is  ukaoit  nuricr-,  witb  a  »ori  of  cbaracterleM  Imzc^ 
novft.tui)e,^thKtwarbleimeMr7^  waxin;;  more  and  more  wedr  ol»- 
aiid,at  LBiil,rouBii^  tbeniMMriaiJU-     Kcurt^  till  you  know  not  wbetlier  it 


tudo  to  chthuBiasin,  aroilitgr;  march, 
swelling  va^iou^  prafound,  md  higt^ 
withdruDi,troiiiboiie,  serpent,  trump, 
clarionet,  fife,  flute,  and  cjrnibal, 
bringing  bIowIv  on  (is  tt  the  mea- 
Huraa  tFunp  of  tlio  feat  of  men,  or 
the  FOufuBwl  tcUDpling  of  hcnw?) 
Iwonera  floating  over  the  proceMuoa, 
idwve  the  gjiiier  of  ateel,  and  Ae  - 
gnl4en  glow  of  helmeU  ?  "Tit  a  reg' 
ment  of  ca\ii]Ty — hurra  I  the  Caro 
neeral.Lol  the  advanced  guard. 

"  Hien  England  wnda  hrr  mm,  «f  BM 
Ibt  ckUl," 

•til,  ataid,  bold,  broni^d  ^es,  with 


)!'  sleet,  that  diencliet 
ouv  clothes  ill  dampinesd,  till  yttu 
'<?!  it  in  vkMU'  i«kin,  then  in  j-our . 
t-sb,  tbeu  iu  juur  Lronee,  tlion  la 
lAir  maii-nu-,  and  tbon  in  f«ur  mind. 
uur  blinking  eyes  have  it  too — and 
0,  shut  it  as  f  <>u  will,  has  your  inn- 
ing niuutli.  Vet  tlie  «troet»,  thuvgli 
)oking  blue,  i 


•tui,  itaia,  Doia,  uronrad  faces,  with  n^  ^^alht,.  („„«„,  „.».  I 
keen  eyo^  lookbg  straightfonrard  ™t,»pii,  spitting.  In  a  style 
from  bettveen  wbres  j  white  bnmth .    ,'  ;    *taie  .Socritee— or  ev 


puddled,  and 
the  dead  cat  lien  dry  in  the  gullor. 
There'  JH  no  eaveuirujipiiig  —  n« 
gushing  of  walcr-spouls.  To  eny  it 
r^ned  would  Ix"  no  breach  of  vem- 
city,  but  a  mere  inlstatenieut  of  k 
melancholy  fact.  Tlie  truth  is^  that 
but  kci)p» 


the  eqinbie  but  haughty  motion  of 
thelp  tteeda,  almoat  dlicipliaed  n 


their  riders,  with  long  black  horsn 
hair  flowing  in  mortiaT  niBJeatj 
theirhighRomaniasiiueB.  Thesweet 


,.  ,  ,    ,  ,        o.  ,      suflicient 

to  imtBle  .Socrates — or  eveu  H(»«a 
Itimself;  and  yet  true,  veiitalilv, sia> 
cere,  genuine  and  authentic  Raia 
"  -    t — or  if  he  could  would  n*t 


wardrobe,  were  ynu  to  ■ 
him  a  dny  to  do  It,  as  diat  shd»b)r 
imitation  of  B  tenth>nite  sh«wer,iR 
about  the  time  of  a  uMisJ-siKsd  aer- 
mun.  So  much  told  and  so  iniKJt 
wet,  with  su  tittle  to  Hhew  for  it,  i« 
a  diKgrate  to  llic  atmotqihere,  which 
jt  wiTl  take  weeks  of  tlie  suanicet 
wliirJi    the  weather  can   nflbrd  tOi 

loo  BHdge  sQundtng  like  an  edib,    nciiijmlilchIllil»thcnwr«Jif.irh.  .'j- 
till  the  glorious  war^ageant  Is  at(     ^fa  Ah^iftSriXSSKt.:^ 


n  of  musk  has  been  passing  by 
while  we  were  gazing,  and  Is  now 
somewhat  deadened  by  the  retiring 
distance,  and  by  that  mass  of  hulld- 
iogB)(liow  the  windows  are  alire,  and 
agaze  with  faces  !)  while  troop  after 
troop  comes  on,  still  moving, tt  Is  felt 
by  all,  to  the  niodon  of  the  warlike 
!,  though  now  ncroM  tie  Water- 


gone  by,  and  the  dull  £y  is  dead- 
ened down  again  Into  tlie  atlljness 
and  silence  of  an  Ignoble  peace. 

Such  a  spectacle  docs  not  belong, 
to  bo  sure,  petulinrly  to  November; 
but  HH'aa  in  November  that  last  we 
saiv  It,  and,  at  the  sight, 
"  Shoulder'd  our  cruti^h,  and  ilMw'd  how 
ficldn  Bi'e  won  !'' 


iherefora,  wa^mllr  iM3lmm^*h»^;<  ■ 
would  be  to«  nmoa  %a-iUf*W^,$tHfk*i- 
it  ever  nan  iniirn  ■wifih  fci-lHi  t- . 
hideoinbonon  flClUa  BhM%  Amm  .-. ' 
Otb»Cut>thtMtI..     ,.  .    >.  .ii  tii,,-   II.  . 

la  It  on.  BUflk,  day*  ttal  wMiMh. 
ruahtoiad^BiaBtf    Thatalafcuf  ,ni  - 
terioua  n  luMmlitr— A*  ««»-«••><» 
uaintelligiUe  u  the  cells  iBBaOpifc  - 
Oh  I  th^1n«lii  nd  OfthMM  VStl 
Therein  U  tk«  wlr  itelL>.  itaril* .-. 


Mucli  more  characteristic  of  No- 
vember is  tins  mean  and  miserahle 
day  that,  while  wc  are  now  Rhapso- 
dising ou  Winter,  is  drizcling  sU 
Edinburgh  with  the  worst  «  all 

imaginable  Scottish  mists — an  East-  _ 

crIyHan-.    We  know  that  they  infest     th*  «ml  d«H»lsi-«  Wai.    Ak-f^i-. 
all  tlie   year,  but  they  shew  their     tooch  of  oooMlUBirt .vImmm  ihZk^ 

poor  spite  in  Its  bleakest  bitteisesa     wberafM*  MbM^Mt "" — ' 

in  Afarcli  ^nd  in  November,    Eutb    tUni    that  v^newisV'K 

and  feeapen  are  not  only  n»V  WW^n ,  «wiuik.M.>»-<te  » ~r— 

"^tag  at  in  an  Easterly  Han.  \)ut    .'Ula  wAMtt.  Viwhia  ^MOiwakNi 


row  wwBO-Am  :baMat»d,.Waiii  Bimij  ■■, 
be,  wUt  111  A*  HMda  ««'ail.£t.«.. 
Furlec..  A'  few  aaniai  * 
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heeii  a  dove  Hiiddcniy  cleave  the  sun- 
shine— or  down  she  direM  into  death 
and  darkness,  like  a  shot  eagle  turn* 
bling  into  the  nea ! 

Materialism !  Im materialism !  Oh ! 
why  should  mortals,  whom  con- 
science tells  that  they  are  immortals, 
bewildered  and  be^vildering  ponder 
upon  the  dust!  Do  your  outy  to 
God  and  man,  and  fear  not,  that 
when  that  dust  dies,  the  spirit  that 
breathed  by  it  will  live  For  ever. 
Feels  not  that  spirit  its  immortality 
in  each  sacred  thought  ?  When  did 
ever  relisrious  soul  fear  annihilation  f 
Or  shuoder  to  think  that,  having 
once  known,  it  could  ever  for^t 
(xod  ?  Such  forgetfulncss  is  in  tne 
idea  of  eternal  death.  Therefore  is 
eternal  death  impossible  to  us  who 
can  hold  communion  with  our  Maker. 
( )ur  knowledge  of  Him — dim  and  re- 
mote though  it  be~^is  a  God-given 
])ledge  that  he  will  redeem  us  from 
the  (loom  of  the  grave. 

Let  us,  then,  and  all  our  friends, 
believe,  wiUi  Coleridge,  in  his  beau- 
tiful poem  of  the  "  Nightingale,"  tliat 

*'  III  Nature  there  is  uothing  melancholy," 

not  even  November.  The  disease 
of  Uio  body  may  cause  disease  in 
the  soul ;  yet  not  the  less  trust  we 
in  the  mercy  of  the  merciful, — not 
the  less  strive  we  to  keep  feeding 
and  trimminc^  that  spiritual  lamp 
which  is  within  us,  even  when  it 
dickers  feebly  in  the  dampy  gloom, 
like  an  earthly  lamp  left  in  a  vaulted 
sepulchre,  about  to  die  among  tlie 
dead,  lii^aven  seems  to  have  placed 
a  power  in  our  will  as  miffhty  as  it  is 
mysterious.  Call  it  not  Liberty,  lest 
you  should  wax  proud ;  call  it  not 
Necessity,  lest  you  should  despair. 
l)ut  tuni  from  the  oracles  of  man 
— still  dim,  even  in  their  clearest 
restionses — to  tlie  Oracles  of  God, 
which  arc  never  dark ;  or,  if  so,  but 

**  Dui'k  with  excessive  bright,** 

to  eyes  not  constantly  accustomed  to 
sustain  the  celestial  splendour.  Bury 
all  your  books — when  you  feel  the 
night  of  Kcepticism  gatliering  around 
you — bury  tnem  all,  powerful  though 
you  may  have  deemed  their  spells  to 
illuminate  the  unfathomable— open 
your  Bible,  and  all  the  spiritual 
world  will  be  {is  bright  as  day. 

The  disease  of  the  body  may  cause 
disease  to  the  soul !    Aye,  madneiRi. 


Some  rapture  in  the  soul  makes  the 
brain  numb,  and  thence  sudden  or 
lingering  death;— -tone  rapture  in 
the  brain  makes  the  'soul  insane,  and 
thence  life  worse  than  death,  and 
haunted  by  horrors  beyond  what  is 
dreamt  of  the  grave,  and  all  its  cor- 
ruption. Perhaps  the  line  fullest  of 
meaning  tliat  ever  was  written,  is 

**  Mens  saoa  In  corpore  sano.** 

When  nature  feels  the  flow  of  its 
vital  blood  pure  and  unimpeded,  what 
unutterable  gladness  bathes  the  spirit 
in  that  one  feeling  of— healtli !  Then 
the  mere  consciousness  of  existence 
is  like  that  emotion  which  Milton 
speaks  of  as  breathed  from  the  bowers 
of  Paradise — 

**  Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair  !** 

It  does  more — for  despair  itself  can- 
not prevail  against  it.  What  a  dawn 
of  bliss  rises  upon  the  soul  with  tlie 
dawn  of  lights  when  the  soul  is  health- 
ful as  tlie  sun !    Then 

'  It  feels  that  it  Is  greater  than  it  know?." 

God  created  the  eartli  and  the  air 
beautiful  through  the  senses ;  and  at 
the  uplifting  of  a  little  lid,  a  whole 
flood  of  imagery  is  let  in  upon  Uie 
spirit,  all  of  which  becomes  part  of 
its  ver^  self,  as  if  the  enjoyinff  and 
the  einoyed  were  one.  Health  flies 
away  Hke  an  angel,  and  her  absence 
disenchants  the  earth.  Wliat  shadows 
then  pass  over  the  etJiereal  surface 
of  the  spirit,  from  the  breath  of  disor- 
dered matter ! — from  tlie  first  scarce- 
ly-felt breath  of  despondency,  to  the 
last  scowling  blackness  of  despair! 
Often  men  Know  not  what  power 
))1aced  the  fatal  fetters  upon  the  ra- 
th ey  see  even  that  a  link  may  be  open, 
and  tliat  one  effort  might  fling  off  the 
bondage ;  but  tlieir  souls  are  in 
slaver^',  and  will  not  be  free.  Till 
Homething  like  a  fresh  wind,  or  a  sud- 
den sunbeam,  comes  across  them, 
and  in  a  moment  tlieir  whole  exis- 
tence is  changed,  and  they  see  the 
very  vanishing  of  their  most  dismal 
and  desperate  dream. 

"  Somewhat  too  much  of  this"— 
so  let  us  strike  the  chords  to  a  me  r- 
rier  measure — to  a  "  livelier  lilt"— 
as  suits  the  variable  spirit  of  ou. 
Winter  Rhapsody.  Be  it  observed 
then,  that  tlie  sole  certain  way  of  ^e V 
tine  i\dol\>\^>a\>\^  ^^VW\^v.^  ^x^5P«\i. 


minal  on  thp  'scaffold,  shifting  the 
ntgnsl  kerfhief  from  hand  to  hand, 
much  to  thi;  irrlMtioTi  of  hiH  pxcel- 
leocy  the  baagman — one  of  tlio  most 
Impatient  of  men — and  more  to  the 
iwUaflKtion  of  the  crowd,  the  most 
patiant  of  men  and  women — we 
often  stand  ahut  up  In  that  sentry- 
looking  canvass  box,  dexterouslf, 
and  atntab-ously  finfferlng  the  etrins, 
perhaps  for  five  shrinking,  end  shud- 
d«ring,  and  grHein/j  minutes,  ere  we 
out  summtui  up  desperation  to  pull 
down  opon  ourseWee  the  ruaoing 
witerfalll  Soon  as  the  agonr  Is  over, 
jn  bounce  out  *e  colour  of  beet- 
root, Bad  survey  ourselveN  to  a  five- 
foot  mfrror,  with  an  amaxement  that, 
on  each  auccenive  exhibtdon,  is  Htill 
■i  fmb  aa  when  we  first  experienced 
it, 
"  In  life's  momiiii  march,   whrn   our 

■pfrtts  were  j-Dung." 
B*  and  by,  we  aasume  tlie  similitude 
of  tn  immense  boiled  lobster,  that 
faaa  Ifiapt  out  of  tlie  pan — and  then 
Meflminr  for  a  while  to  be  an  em- 
Mematical,  or  symbolical  reprcaen- 
latioB  of  die  eetting  Sun,  we  eober 
down  into  a  fntnt  pink,  like  tl>at  of 
tte  Morn,  and  finally  subside  into 
■tfteiih'liKbt,  which. 
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tern  loaf,  six  egfj^  and  a  riszar*  wath- 
iDg  all  over  with  a  punch-bowl  of 
Congo  and  a  tea-bowl  of  cogniac, 

**  Enormou*  breakfiut. 
Wild  without  rule  or  art !  Where  nature 

plays 
Her  virion  Ainciea !" 

And  then  leaning  back  on  our  easy- 
chair,  we  perform  an  exploit  beyond 
the  reach  of  Euclid — why,  we  Squ  arb 
THE  Circle,  and  to  the  utter  demo- 
lition of  our  admirable  friend  Dr 
Brewster's  diatribe,  in  tlie  last  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly  Review,  on 
the  indifference  of  government  to 
men  of  science,  chuckle  over  our 
nobly-won  order  K.C.C.B.,  Knight 
Companion  of  the  Cold  Bath. 

Manv  analogies  between  the  sea^ 
sons  of  the  year  and  the  seasons  of 
life,  being  natural,  have  been  a  fre- 
quent theme  of  poetry  in  all  coun- 
tries. Had  the  gods  made  us  pocti- 
dd,  we  should  now  have  poured 
forth  a  few  exquisite  illustrations  of 
some  that  are  very  affecting  and 
impressive.  It  has,  however,  often 
been  felt  by  us,  that  not  a  few  of 
those  one  meets  witli  in  the  lament- 
ations of  whey-faced  sentimentalists, 
are  false  or  fantastic,  and  do  equal 
violence  to  all  the  seasons,  both  of 
the  year  and  of  life.  These  gentry 
have  been  especially  silly  upon  the 
similitude  of  Old  Age  to  Winter. 
Winter,  in  external  nature,  is  not  the 
season  of  decay.  An  old  tree,  for 
example,  in  the  very  dead  of  winter, 
as  it  is  figuraUvelv  called,  though 
bare  of  leaves,  is  full  of  life.  The  sap, 
indee<1,  has  simk  down  from  his  bole 
and  branches — down  into  his  toes  or 
roots.  But  there  it  is  ready,  in  due 
time,  to  reascend.  Not  so  with  an 
old  man — the  present  company  al- 
ways excepted — ^liis  sap  is  not  sunk 
down  to  his  toes,  but  much  of  it  is 
gone  clean  out  of  the  system — there- 
fore, individual  natural  objects  in 
Winter  are  not  analo^call^  emble- 
matical of  people  stncken  in  years. 
Far  less  does  the  Winter  itself  of  the 
year,  considered  as  a  season,  resem- 
ble the  old  age  of  life  considered  as 
a  season.  To  what  peculiarities, 
pray,  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  aged  gentlemen  in  general,  do 
rain,  sleet,  liail,  frost,  ice,  snow, 
winds,  blasts,  storms,  hurricanes, 
and  occasional  thunder  and  Ij^ht- 
ning,  bear  analogy  ?  We  pause  tor  a 


reply.  Old  men's  hm4%  H  la  true, 
are  frequently  white,  though  more 
frequently  bald,  and  their  hlwatd  it  not 
so  hot  aa  when  they  were  sprintalde. 
But  though  there  be  no  great  nami 
in  likening  a  sprinkling  of  white  hak 
on  mine  ancient's  temples  to  the 
appearance  of  the  surnce  of  the 
earth,  flat  or  mountainouB,  after  a 
riiglit  fall  of  snow^— end,  indeed, 
in  an  impassioned  state  of  mind,  we 
feel  a  moral  beauty  in  such  poeticai 
expression  as  *'  sorrow  shedding  on 
thehead  of  youth  its  untimely  snows," 
— yet,  the  natural  propriety  of  such 
an  image,  so  far  from  iusnfying  the 
assertion  of  a  general  analogy  be- 
tween Winter  and  Old  Age,  proves 
that  the  analogies  between  them  are 
in  fact  very  few,  and  felt  to  be  ana»* 
logics  at  all,  only  when  touched 
upon  very  seldom,  and  very  slightly, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  very  vaguely, 
— tiie  truth  being,  that  they  scarcely 
exist  at  idl  in  reality,  but  have  an 
existence  given  to  them  by  the  power 
o(  creative  passion,  which  elten 
works  like  genius.  Shakspeare  knew 
this  well— as  he  knew  every  thii^ 
else^— and,  accordingly,  he  gives  ue 
Seven  Stages  of  Life—not  F^ur  Se»« 
sons.  But  how  finely  does  he  som^ 
times,  by  the  mere  use  of  the  names 
of  the  Seasons  of  the  Year,  intensify 
to  our  imagination  the  state  of  the 
soul,  to  which  thev  are  for  the  buh 
ment  felt  to  be  anaJogous ! 

**  Now  in  the  Winter  of  oar  discontent 
Made  glorious  Summer  by  the  sun  of 
York !" 

That  will  do.  The  feeling  he  wished 
to  inspire,  is  inspired ;  and  the  6uw 
ther  analogical  images  which  follow, 
add  nothing  to  our  feeling,  thougk 
they  shew  Uie  strength  and  depth  of 
his  into  whose  lips  uiey  are  put  A 
bungler  would  have  bored  us  witk 
ever  so  many  ramifications  of  the 
same  idea,  on  one  of  whicl^,  in  our 
weariness,  we  would  have  wished  I9 
see  him  hanged  by  the  neck  tUl  he 
was  dead. 

We  are  an  Old  Man,  and  though 
single  not  singular ;  yet,  without  va« 
nity,  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to 
say,  that  we  are  no  more  like  Win^ 
ter,  in  particular,  than  we  are  HIto 
Spring,  Summer,  or  Autumn.  ^0 
truth  IS,  that  we  are  much  less  .like 
any  one  of  the  S«sitt&v^^Q"DB^^^^"^ 
\Vkft  iCbfe  ^YtfAft^V  ^^  TtfjX%VE^ 
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*'  Scasoiib"  say^UiHt  Winter  and  lii» 
ti*aiu 

*'  cxidt  the  suiil  to  solemn  thought 
Ami  heavenly  niuMiig !" 

So  do  \vc.  And  "  Iwt  aught  less  great 
should  stamp  us  mortal,"  here  wc 
coiicludo  the  comparison,  dashed  off 
in  few  lines,  by  t)ie  hand  of  a  ^cat 
manter,  and  aJi^k,  I«  not  North,  AVin- 
tor'r  Thus,  reader  after  our  o\ru 
heart  I  thou  feelest  that  we  arc  inia- 
tred  aric[lit  in  all  our  attributes neiUier 
by  Spring,  nor  Siimuier,  nor  .Vutunm, 
nor  VVinter ;  but  that  the  cliarac-ter  of 
(Christopher  m  hhadowed  forth  and 
reflected  by  the  Entire  Year. 

Away  then  with  all  fa1(»e  ur  shal- 
^onictimrs  cool  as  its  own  lucuni-  ]ow  idea>*  on  the  distinctions  of  sc/i- 
Ikms  ?  So  an*  we.  I)<m*«*  not  Sum-  ^^n,  as  on  the  distinctionB  of  rank! 
nior  love  tlio  sliadi'  r  So  do  we.  Is  j.^ach  condition  of  the  year,  and  each 
not  Sunnn(MMH'\eithelciss,s(miewliat  condition  of  life,  has  its  own  utility 
•MooHiurli  i' the  sun  ?'*  So  are  wo.  and  its  own  beauty;  and  they  %rho 
Is  not  Suniuicr  faujous  for  it,s  thun-  ([q  not  know  tliat,  perpetually  feel 
dt»r  ami  liL'htiiinir  r  So  are  we.  l;*  it,  and  act  on  the  knowledpre  and  the 
not  SumiiH'r,  u  lnu  he  chooses,  still,  feeling,  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
'  ' " '-  si»-    jjyn  and  of  society. 


>haip'     So  aie  we.     Is  not  Spring 

sna]>pisli  '■    S(»  arc  uo.  in  not  Spring 

boisterous  r  So  are  we.  Is  not  Spring 

beautiful  r  So  arc  we.  Is  not  Spring 

capriciou*-":  So  are  we.  Is  not  Spring, 

at  tiuu's,thci:laddest, gayest,  gentlest, 

mildest,  nH'ckest,  inodestest,  softest, 

sweetest,  and  sunniest  of  all  (iod's 

cr<»aturcs  that  bteal  along  the  face  of 

the  earth  V    So  are  we.     So nnuh  fi>r 

our  similitude— a  staring   and   stri- 

kinir  one— to  Spring.     Biit  were  you 

to  stop  there,  what  nn  inadequate 

idea  would  you  ha\  e  of  our  character ! 

Kor  only  ask  y<nirsenses,and  they  will 

tell  you  that  we  are  much  liker  Sum- 

nur.  Is  not  Summer  often  infernally 

hot  r     S(»  are  w  c     Is  not  Sununer 


siliMit,  and  serene  as  a  sleejnng  se 
raph?  Aiidso  to(»— when('hnst<iphe 
chooses—are  not  we  r  Though,  with 
keen  rcm(»rse  we  confess  it,  that, 
when  sufldeiily  wakened,  we  are  too 
otlen  nn»re  like  a  fury  or  a  fiend — and 
that  c(»nq>letes  the  likeness — for  all 
who  know  a  Sc<»ttish  Sununer,  with 
one  \o'u'v  exclaim — **  So  is  he  I" 
Kut  our  i>onrait  is  but  half-drawn ; 
\  on  Know  hut  a  nu»ietv  of  our  charac- 


'*  Now  ull  the  youth  of  Sc-otUiid  are  oii 
ftio  !" 

All  her  cities  and  towns  are  rejoicing 
in  the  welcome  AViiiter ;  and  nuud,hi- 
vigorated  by  holidays,  iM  now  at  work, 
like  a  giant  refreshed,  in  all  profes- 
sions. The  busy  bar  growls,  grumphs, 
squeaks,  like  an  old  sow  with  a  litter 
ofpigspreteudinp  to  he  quarrelling 

ter.    Is  Antunin  j«»vial  y— ask  Thoni-    about  straws.     Lnter   the  Outer  or 

son— ^o  ar4'  we.     Is  Autuuui  nielan-    the  Inner  House,  and  you  hear  elo- 

cliolyr  — ask  Ali-on  and  (iillespie — 

so  an*  we.    N  Antunm  briirht  r — ask 

« 

the  wo(kN  and  gr(»ves — so  are  we. 
Is  Antimuj  rich-  a*»k  the  whole  world 
—  so  arc  wc.  I)ocH  Autin)in  rejoice 
in  the  yellow  C'lain  and  the  golden 
\intage,  that,  ^lorcd  up  in  his  gre.it 
iMaua/ine  of  Nature,  are  lavishly 
thcnci'  disjxMiscd  to  all  that  hunger, 
and  quench  the  thirst  of  the  na- 
tions  r — '^(J  do  we.  After  that,  no  one 
can  be  s(»  pur-and-bat-blind  as  not 
see  that  North  is,  in  \ery  truth 
Autumn's  i:racious  self,  rather  tlian 
his  IJKcncss,  or  ludolon.    But— 

'•  I  o,  ^^  iati-r  roiiM's  to  nilo  th"  inv«?rl«.'d 

Vi'Jll'  I" 


J^o  do  \vc. 

*'    Sull«Mi    ami    -u'l,    with    all    his    rising 

frairi-  - 
^  .i/n>nis,  ami  tloiuW,  au«\  slo,nusV' 


fpience  that  would  have  jiut  Cicero 
to  the  blush,  and  reduced  Demos- 
thenes to  his  original  stutter.  Lo! 
the  wigs  of  the  Judges  Necm  to  have 
been  growing  during  the  lon-jf  vaca- 
tion, and  to  liave  expanded  into  an 
<inipler  wisdom.  Seldom  have  wc 
s(>en  a  more  solemn  set  of  men'l 
Kvery  one  looks  more  ffavfi  tlian  ano- 
ther, and  those  three  in  the  centre 
seem  to  us  the  embodied  spirits  of 
Law,  I'ifjuity,  and  Justice.  What  can 
be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ondle^H 
litigatitm  ?  On  what  immutable  prin- 
ciples in  human  nature  depends  the 
]>ro8perity  of  the  Fee-fiuid  ?  Life  is 
strife.  Inestimable  the  bleRfiing*  of 
the  great  institution  of  Property ! 
For  witliout  it,  how  could  {leople 
go  together  by  the  ears,  as  if  they 
would  tear  one  another  to  pieces  ? 
W\  Wvvi  vs\xv>\\^  v!ii  vNs&»,t  not   call 
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tural  element,  would  find  out  soitie 
channels  to  run  in,  far  more  destruc- 
tive to  tUe  common  weal  than  law- 
suits, and  the  people  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  ebb  of  misery, 
and  raised  to  the  highest  flow  of 
crime.    Our  Parliament  House  here 
is  a  ismi  safety-valve  for  the  escape 
of  the  foul  steam  that  would  other- 
wise explode  and  shatter  the  engine 
of  tiie  state,  blowing  the  body  and 
members  of  society  to  the  deuce  or 
the  devil.    As  it  is,  how  the  enrine 
works !    There  it  goes !  like  Enck- 
son^B  Novelty,  or  Stevenson's  Rocket^ 
alone  the  rail-road ;  and  though  an 
accident  may  occur  now  then,  such 
as  an  occasioDal  passenger  chucked 
by  some  uncalculated  collision  into 
the  distant  horizon,  to  be  picked  up 
whole,  or  in  fragments,  by  the  hoers 
in  some  turnip  neld  in  the  adjacent 
county,  yet  few  or  none  are  likely 
to  be  fatal  on  a  great  scale,  and  on 
goes  the  Novelty  or  Rocket^  like  a 
thought,  with  manr  weighty  consi- 
derations after  it,  in  the  shape  of 
waggons  of  Christians  or  cottons, 
while  commerce  exults  in  the  cause 
of  libertv  and  locomotion  all  over 
the  world. 

Yes,  utter  Idiessc  is  perfect  bliss. 
But  why  ?  Because,  like  a  lull  at  sea, 
or  hun  on  land,  it  is  felt  to  descend 
from  Heaven  on  man's  toilsome  lot 
The  lull  and  the  loun,  what  are  they 
when  most  profound,  but  the  tran- 
sient cessation  of  the  restlessness  of 
winds  and  waters — a  change  wroueht, 
for  an  hour  of  pea(*.ein  the  heart  ofthe 
hurricane  ?  Therefore  the  soul  of  the 
sailor  enjoys  it  on  tlie  green  wave- 
that  of  tiie  shepherd  on  tlie  ffreen- 
sward ;  while  the  memory  of^mists 
and  storms  deepens  the   enchant- 
ment   Even  so,  Idlosse  can  be  en- 
joyed but  by  those  who  are  permit* 
ted  to  indulge  it,  while  enduring  the 
labours  of  an  active  or  a  contempla* 
tive  life.   To  use  another,  and  a  sdll 
livelier  image,  see  the  pedlar  toiling 
along  the  dusty  road,  with  an  enor> 
mous  pack,  on  his  excursion,  and 
when  off  his  aching  shoulders  slowly 
falls  back  on  the  bank  the  loosened 
load^  in  blessed  relief,  think  ye  not 
that  he  enjoys,  like  a  very  poet,  the 
beauty  of  the  butterflies,  that,  waver- 
ing througli  the  air,  settle  down  on 
the  wild  flowers  around  hhu  tluit 
embroider  the  way-side  ? 
Yet  our  pedlar  is  not  so  much  either 


of  an  entomologist  or  vl  botanist  as 
not  to  take  out  nis  scrip,  and  eat  his 
bread  and  cheese  with  a  mute  prayer 
and  a  munching  appetite — not  idle,  it 
must  be  confessea,in  that  sense — ^but 
in  every  other  idle  even  as  the  sha- 
dow ofthe  sycamore,  beneath  which, 
with  his  eyes  half-open — for  by  hy- 
potliesis  he  is  a  Scotchman — he  flnally 
sinks  into  a  wakeful,  but  quiet  half- 
sleep.  "  Hollo !  why  are  you  sleep- 
ing there,  you  idle  fellow?"  bawls 
some  beadle,  or  some  overseer,  or 
some  magistrate,  or  perhaps  merely 
one  of  those  private  persons  who, 
out  of  season  and  in,  are  coustanUy 
sending  the  sluggard  to  the  ant  to 
learn  wisdom — though  tlic  ant,  hea- 
ven bless  her,  at  proper  times,  sleeps 
as  sound  as  a  sick-nurse. 

We  are  now  the  idlest,  because 
once  were  we  the  most  industrious 
of  men.  Up  to  the  time  that  we 
engaged  to  take  an  occasional  glance 
over  the  self-growing  sheets  of  this 
Magazine,  we  were  tied  to  one  of 
the  oars  that  move  along  the  great 
vessel  of  life ;  and  we  believe  that 
it  was  allowed  by  all  the  best  water- 
men, that 

"  We  llMither'd  our  oars  with  tikill  and 
daztcrity." 

But  ever  dnce  the  Clialdee,  our  re- 
pose, bodily  and  mental,  has  been 
like  that  of  a  Hindoo-god.  Often 
do  we  sit  whole  winter-nights,  liean- 
ing  back  on  oiu*  chair,  more  like  tlie 
image  of  a  man  than  a  man  himself, 
with  shut  eyes  that  keep  seeing  in 
succession  all  the  things  that  ever 
happened  to  us.  and  alfthe  persons 
that  we  ever  loved,  hated,  or  de- 
spised, embraced,  beat,  or  insulted, 
since  we  were  a  little  boy.  They 
too  have  all  an  imago-like  appear- 
ance, and  'tis  wondrous  strange  how 
silent  they  all  are,  actors  and  act- 
resses on  the  stage  of  tiiat  revived 
drunn,  which  sometimes  seems  to 
be  a  genteel  comedy,  and  sometimes 
a  broad  fisrce,  and  then  to  undergo 
dreadful  transfiguration  into  a  tra- 
gedy deep  as  death. 

Idlesse  such  as  ours  is,  how  could 
wo  have  enjoyed  it,  had  we  been  a 
Benedict  ?  A  mightier  mass  of  hap- 
piness might  possibly  have  been  ac- 
cumulated u])on  our  lives,  till  we  had 
been  buried  under  it^  aud  ^^'kca^ 


mulaUon,  had  we  been  married,  we 
had  often  been  miserable  under  what 
Would  teem  to  be  the  inevitable  tor- 
ments of  a  numerous  family  of  sons 
and  daughters.  Why?  Bacw»awtt 
ihoahi  hate  brou^  them  so  wlaalf 
np,  aad  thsy  would  all  have  turned 
ovt^  as  men  and  women,  to  the  fill- 
ing up  even  to  overflowing  of  our 
soul's  capacitv  of  divine  content  and 
celestial  satisiaction,  that  we  should 
have  lived  in  fitful  fears  of  their 
withdrawal  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
of  the  dismal  destitution  of  a  home 
where,  had  but  one  beloved  voice 
been  mute  for  ever,  the  music  of  alt 
the  rest  had  been  but  distraction, 
and  the  light  in  their  laughing  eyes  a 
misery  not  to  be  endurea  on  this  side 
of  the  grave ! 
Poo— poo— poo — 

"  Awnj  with  melancholy, 
Nor  doleful  ehsn^es  ring 
On  life  and  human  folly, 
But  merrily,  merrily  sing, 

We  presume  that  the  Public  read  in 
her  own  papers, — we  cannot  but  be 
hurt  that  uo  account  of  it  has  ap- 
peared in  tlie  Court  Journal, — that 
on  Thursdav  the  12th  current.  No. 
99,  Moray  Place,  was  illuminated  by 
our  annual  Soiree,  Conversazione, 
Rout,  Ball,  and  Supper.  A  Ball! 
▼es — for  Christopher  North,  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  hts  favourite  James 
Thomson, 

"  Nor  purpoxe  gay, 
Amoiement,  dance,  or  Hong  he  sternly 

■corns; 
For  ha]iplness  and  true  philof^opliy 
Are  of  Che  social,  still,  and  smiling  kind.** 

All  the  rooms  in  the  house  were 
thrown  open,  except  the  cellars  and 
the  Sanctum.  To  the  people  con- 
gregated outside,  the  builciing,  we 
nave  been  assured,  had  all  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  Pandemonium.  It  was 
like  a  palace  of  light,  of  which  the 
frame-work  or  skeleton  was  of  white 
unveined  marble.  So  strong  was 
the  reflection  on  the  nocturnal  hea- 
vens, that  a  rumour  ran  through  the 
City  that  there  was  a  great  nre  in 
Moray  Place,  nor  did  it  subside,  till 
after  the  arrival  and  departure  of  se- 
veral engines.  The  alarm  of  some 
huge  conflagration  pevailed  dUrVn^ 
^Mtjpart  of  the  night  aU  ovet  \\ie 
twm  Qt  Fit9\  while,  \nthQlj<^ 


WMer  Jthi^fsa^.    !>«•  Second.  [D^- 

thians  our  illumination  was  much  ad- 
mired as  an  uncommonly  fine  apecl- 
men  of  the  Aurora  Borealls. 


VtadMrt  hf  wvMh  mack*-,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  Um^  and  blaalng  oresaeta,  ftd 
With  naphtha  and  asplialtus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  «l«y.     The  hasty  multitude 
Admiring  enter'd." 

We  need  not  say  who  received  the 
company,  and  with  what  grace  sus 
did  so,  standing  at  the  first  laiidinff- 
place  of  the  great  staircase  in  sable 
stole;  for  the  widow's  weeds  have 
not  jfet  been  doffed  for  the  robes  of 
saffron,— with  a  Queen-Mary  cap, 
pointed  in  the  front  of  her  serene 
and  aniple  forehead,  and  to  pleaae 
us,  a  few  pearls  sprinkled  among 
her  hair^  still  an  unfaded  auburn, 
and  on  her  bosom  one  star-bright 
diamond.  Had  the  old  General 
himself  come  to  life  again,  and  be- 
held her  then  and  there,  he  could 
not  have  been  offended  with  such 
simple  ornaments.  The  weeds  he 
would  have  felt  due  to  him,  and  all 
that  his  memory  was  fairly  entitled  to ; 
but  the  flowers— to  speak  fiffurativd- 
ly — he  would  have  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledged were  due  to  us,  and 
that  they  well  became  botli  face  and 
figure  of  his  lovely  relict.  As  she 
moved  from  one  room  to  another, 
showering  around  her  her  serene 
smiles,  we  felt  the  dignity  of  those 
Virgilian  words, 

"  Incedit  Hcglna." 

Surely  there  is  something  very 
poetical  in  the  gradual  flowing  in  of 
the  tide  of  grace,  elegance,  and  beau- 
ty, over  the  floors  of  a  suite  of  re- 
gal-lookiug  rooms  splendidly  Illumi- 
nated. Each  party,  as  it  comes  on, 
has  its  own  peculiar  picturesquenesa, 
and  affects  the  heart  or  Inlagination 
by  some  novel  charm,  rently  sAlilntt 
onward  a  little  while  by  itself,  as  u 
not  unconscious  of  its  own  attrac- 
tions, nor  unproud  of  the  gaze  of 
perhaps  critical  admiration  tliat  at- 
tends ItH  progressive  movement.  We 
confess  ourselves  partial  to  plumea 
of  feathers  above  the  radiant  braid- 
ings of  the  silken  tresses  on  the  heads 
of  virgins  and  matrons — provided 
they  be  not "  dumpy  women," — tall* 
wYvm  \\\xm««,  «iUent  in  their  wavinga 
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bend  down  to  salute  their  cheeks^ 
not  with  kisses — for  they  would  be 
out  of  order  both  of  time  and  place 
— ^but  with  words  almost  as  tender 
as  kisses,  and  awakening  almost  as 
tender  a  return,  a  few  sweet  sylla- 
bles breathed  in  a  silver  voice,  with 
blushing  cheeks,  (oh  I  but  a  blush  is 
beautiful  I)  and  downcast  eyes,  that 
when  again  uplifted,  are  seen  to  be 
blue  as  heaven. 

An  hour  ago,  and  all  the  mansion 
was  empty  and  motionless — with  us 
two  alone  sitting  by  each  other's  side 
affectionately  and  respectfully  on  a 
sofa.  Now  it  is  filled  with  lite,  and 
heard  ye  ever  such  a  happy  murmur? 
Yet  no  one  in  particular  looks  as  if 
he  or  she  were  speaking  much  above 
breath,  so  gentle  is  true  refinement, 
like  a  delij^tful  fragrance 

"  From  the  calm  manoert,  quietly  exha- 
led." 

Oh!  the  atrocious  wickedness  of  a 

great,  big,  hearty,  huee,  hulking, 
orse-laugh,  in  an  assemblage  of  ladies 
and  eentlemen  gathered  gracefully 
togetner  to  enjoy  the  courtesies,  the 
amenities,  the  urbanities,  and  the  hu- 
manities of  cultivated  Christian  life  I 
The  pagan  who  perpetrates  it  should 
be  burnt  alive — not  at  a  slow  fire — 
though  that  would  be  but  justice — 
but  at  a  quick  one,  that  all  remnants 
of  him  and  his  enormity  may  be 
speedily  extinguished.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield has  been  loudlv  laughed  at 
with  leathern  lungs  for  his  anathema 
against  laughter.  But  though  often 
wron^,  there  his  Lordship  was  right> 
and  for  that  one  single  rule  of  man- 
ners, he  deserves  a  monument,  as 
having  been  one  of  the  benefactors 
of  his  species.  Let  smiles  mantle — 
and  that  sweet,  soft,  low  sound  be 
heard,  the  susurrus.  Let  there  be  a 
many-voiced  quiet  music,  like  that 
of  the  sununer  moonlight  sea,  when 
the  start  are  in  its  breast  Butlaugh- 
ter-^loud  peals  of  laughter — are  nice 
breakers — blind  breakers  on  a  blind 
coast,  where  no  verdure  grows,  ex- 
cept that  of  tangle,  and  whatever  is 
made  into  that  vulgarest  of  all  com- 
modities, kelp. 

'Tis  not  a  literarv  conversazione, 
mind  ye,  gentle  reader,  for  we  leave 
that  to  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  Pheno- 
menon, and  the  Monarch  of  the  Mo- 
nologue. But  all  speak — talk — ^whis- 
per—or smile,  of  all  the  Bpeakable» 


talkable,  whisperable,  and  smlleable 
little  interestmg  affislrs.  Incidents, 
and  occurrences,  real  or  fabulous,  of 
public,  private,  demi-public,  or  de- 
ml-semi-private  life.  Topics  are  as 
plentiful  as  snow-flakes,  and  melt 
away  as  fast  in  the  stream  of  social 
pleasure, 

**  A  moment  white,  then  gone  for  ever  !'* 

Not  a  little  scandal^much  gossip, 
we  daresay ;  but  as  for  scandal,  it  li 
tlie  vulgarest  error  in  the  world  to 
think,  that  it  either  mnpna,  or  does, 
any  harm  to  any  mortal.  It  does  in- 
finite good.  It  ventilates  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  prevents  the  "  golden 
fretted  vault^'  from  becoming  "  a 
foul  con^egation  of  vapours/'  As 
for  gossip,  what  other  vindication 
does  it  need,  than  an  order  for  you 
to  look  at  a  soir^  of  swallows  in 
September,  on  a  slate-roof,  the  most 
innocent  and  white-breasted  crea- 
tures, that  pay 

**  Their  annual  vieits  round  the  glob^, 
Companions  of  the  tun,** 

but  such  gossipers,  that  the  whole 
air  is  a-twitter  with  their  talk  about 
their  neighbours'  nests  — when  — 
whew  I  off  and  away  rtiey  go,  win- 
nowing their  way  westwards,  through 
the  setting  sunlight,  and  all  in  perfect 
amity  with  themselves  and  their  kind, 
while 

"  The  world  is  all  before  them,  where  to 

chooee. 
And  Providence  their  guide." 

And,  madam,  you  do  not  matronise 
— and,  sir,  you  do  not  patronise— 
waltzing?  'Tis  very  O  fie-fieish, you 
think-— and  in  danger  of  becoming 
very,  very  faux  pa-pa-ish ! 

*'  Oh !  the  great  goodness  of  the  knighU 
of  old," 


whose  nind-motto  wm  ttlU-^ 
"  Honi  §oit  qui  mal  y  pituH  r 

Judging  by  ourselves  'tis  a  wkked 
world  we  unwillinglv  confess;  but 
be  not  terrified  at  tnfles^  we  beseech 
you,  and  be  not  gross  in  your  cen- 
sure of  innocent  and  delicate  de- 
lights. Byron's  exquisitely  sensitive 
modesty  was  shocked  by  tlie  sight 
of  waltzing,  which  he  would  not 
have  suffered  Guiccioli,  while  she 
was  in  his  keeping,  to  have  indul^^ 
in,  even  Vvm  V^\    v^tol  >Q^&a^M3Dd^. 


I.cid  on  ihe  elerntU  Spring  !" 

But  the  Circling  (liKht  brMtln  into 
lirf  ftwoiMita,  the  Inatniment^ 
Band  ia  btuked,  and  ao  la  the  whole 
MBtnl  DnwiBg-room — for  blush- 
logl)'  obedient  h>  tlie  old  man's  I>erk, 
Tub  Stak  of  Etr— ao  nil  we  her 
who  is  our  heart* a-ease  and  heart's- 
drilgfat— die  grand-daughter  of  oue 
whom  hopeleaslf  we  lored  in  foutli, 
~  ~t  with  no  uueturned  paaaloii— 


but 


"TlMtt 


a  of  true  lore  narcr  jtt  n 


cornea  glidingl^  to  our  aide,  and  lia- 
vbE  hMrd  our  wIhIi  breathed  whls- 
ptaiDglf  Into  her  ear— a  rare  fea- 
ture t  when  imallithln,  end  delicate 
•a  a  leaf— aa  glldlngly  slie  goes  In 
Bttture  that  ia  almoat  autelineafi,  U 


warda  her  haip,  and  aasuming  at 
I  a  posture  that  would  have 
med  Canova,  after  a  few  prelu- 
rire  touchea  that  hetny  the  hand  of 
a  in  the  divine  art,  to  tlie 
lent  of  the  white  motioni 
of  tboae  graceftil  arms  and  fingem 
fise,  awakea  n  apirit  in  the  atnogg 
accordant  to  the  «pirlt  in  that  voice 
WMTtlv  to  hrnn  blwded  wiOi  St  Ce- 
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Tam  Kse  roi6  o'er  bf  ike  Maidea  Crag^, 
And  down  tlM  Otwajr  Bum  rode  be. 

With  fifty  warriors  ia  his  train* 
A  bnve  and  goodly  light  to  see. 

Their  armour  was  light,  but  their  brands 

were  bright, 

And  their  bonnets  were  steel  across 

the  crovn ; 

And  whenever  th^y  spied  an  En^lishmsn, 

'fheygallop'd  at  him,  and  put  him  down. 

<<  Ride  light,  ride  light,  my  kinsmen  true, 
Till  aince  the  daylight  close  her  ee ; 

ir  we  can  pass  the  Biddleston  Tower, 
A  harried  warden  there  shall  be ! 

"lie  reared  the  best  of  my  brother's  steeds, 
And  slew  bis  men  on  the  Fire-stnne 
brae; 

rd  lay  my  head  this  night  in  pawn, 
To  drive  his  boasted  beeves  awny.  * 

<<  Fur  at  Hirapton  he  has  a  goodly  herH, 
Just  newly  come  from  the  lowcouiitr)'e^ 

And  at  Rothbury  there  are  a  liunder 
head, 
All  fat  and  fair  on  Kimside  lee. 

«  Mark  Ker,  ride  you  by  Allanton  ford, 
As  yon  were  riding  a  race  to  won ; 

And  aye  when  the  warders  challenge  gjre^ 
Say  you  are  riding  to  Withringtoii- 

«  For  he  is  their  boasted  warden  no./, 
And  his  name  will  bear  you  on  your 
way, 
And  mark  where  the  beeres  frae  the  sea- 
side lie. 
As  lang  as  there's  ony  hne  o*  day. 

<*  And  as  ye  aee  danger,  or  ye  see  nane, 
This  ye  nwun  do  to  guide  us  right. 

At  eveff  emss  that  ye  eome  to^ 
fiet  up  a  bUtfk  elout  or  a  white.*' 

Mark  Ker  he  bit  his  lip  and  leugh. 
When  hist  cousin  gave  him  this  queer 
conunaN; 

Fur  Mark  never  kend  what  danger  meant, 
When  belted  wi*  his  noble  brand. 


He  had  nae  bfau;k  clouts  io  hrs  poach, 
His  kinsmen  of  their  fjes  tawam  ; 

But  be  tore  his  sark  fnie  aff  his  baek, 
And  hung  a  rag  on  every  eairii. 

A  warder  at  Fozton  call'd  him  stand. 
In  the  names  of  Sc  George  and  Kng- 
land's  king. 

Saying, "  Sauey  Scot,  where  ride  you  here, 
On  this  side  of  the  Border  ring?** 

"  To  Withrington,"  Mark  Ker  replied, 
'*  With  words  important  and  express." 

"  Sir  Scot,  that  will  not  pass  with  me. 
Your  warrant  seal'd;  I  take  no  lesa.*' 

"  My  word's  my  warrant,"  Mark  Ker 
replied, 

"  And  passes  current  where'er  I  go." 
<*  No,  sir,  I  must  be  satisfied; 

You  pass  not  English  yeoman  so." 

Mark  Ker  he  gave  his  shoulder  a  hitch. 
As  if  a  wa^p  had  stung  him  there  ; 

"  Then  here's  my  warrant,  thou  ssucy 
wight ; 
Dispute  it  further,  if  yoo  dare !" 

Mark  Ker  puH'd  out  his  noble  brand. 
The  English  loon  his  (alchion  keen ; 

Two  doughty  rounds  these  gallants  had, 
Ere  aught  but  gleams  of  fire  were  seen ; 

But  at  the  third  they  cross'd  and  reel'd. 
And,  at  a  fierce  and  furious  tnrn. 

Off  flew  the  English  warder's  head, 
And  tottled  into  Foxton  burn. 

•'Beshrew  thy  heart/*  the  Scotsman  cried, 
"  For  thine  was  heart  and  arm  of  steel ; 

I  never  ween'd  that  an  English  clown 
Could  wield  hii  weapon  half  sae  weel ! 

**  I  may  thank  Heaven  for  my  suceesn. 
Far  I  waa  at  niy  iltmott  strain  % 

And  had  I  miAs'd  that  peilloas  Uow, 
I'd  ne'er  seen  Faldonside  again. 

"  The  CaptaiB  of^kidletton,  he  will  trust 

To  thee  this  night  for  gallont  deed  ; 

But  the  Scots  will  sweep  by  ford  ond  keep. 

For  his  warder  lies  without  the  head." 


<  ThU  buUl  au«l  recklm  tally  of  the  Ken  Into  the  heart  of  Nnrthumherland,  took  place  on  SepCenibcr 
Sf),  154!>,  and  oriffinated  In  Mnne  nuarrel  and  jealouty  between  the  two  warrieni.    But  it  wat  wIiKcmx 
the  content  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker,  the  Seottish  warden,  ai  it  afterwards  «.\M£MAnMx  %v^km«^^'(cs^«^<^ 
not  without  hii  knowledge. 
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mark  Ker  rode  on,  and  Mark  Ker  rode 
on. 
But  never  a  hoof  or  horn  saw  be, 
Till  be  came  to  the  ford  of   Larbottle 
bum, 
Where  a  dainty  drove  lay  on  the  lea. 

He  tether*d  bis  horse  at  the  Aold-wood 
tuick, 
,  And  down  by  Park-Elliot  he  tried  to 

pass; 
He  tridl  to  speak  in  the  English  tongue, 
But  a  most  confounded  speak  it  was! 

Until  he  met  with  a  comely  May, 
Who  seemed  at  his  approach  full  fain; 

Says  he,  *'  Feagh,  dame,  Tve  Iwost  mee 
way, 
J  pgbay  thee  set  me  won  again.** 

«  Goodman,  if  thou  hast  lost  thy  way, 
Sae  have  I  mine,  which  I  may  rue. 

It's  a  dangerous  place  to  journey  in 
For  me,  and  nae  less  sae  for  you. 

**  A  hundred  warriors,  stark  and  sture, 
Surround  these  fields  on  Kimsida  lea; 

For  a  Scottish  raid  has  cross'd  the  fell. 
And  a  bloody  night  it  is  like  to  be. 

**  But  drop  that  gruesome,  uncouth  tongue, 
A  tongue  that's  hateful  uuto  me  ; 

For  I  have  been  long  a  captive  here. 
But  love  this  night  has  set  me  free. 

"  I  am  come  to  join  the  gallant  Kers, 
I  ken  you  are  ane  o*  ibeir  companye ; 

And  if  you  will  take  me  in  thy  charge, 
1*11  play  my  part  as  well  as  thee. 


It 


Mark  Ker,  he  clasp*d  her  by  the  neck. 
And  kiss'd  her  weel  frae  ear  to  ear, 

"  My  bonny  lass,  you  will  play  your  part 
Better  at  Fuldonside  than  here. 

"  But  now  betide  me  weel  or  woe, 
IMl  o*er  the  Border  guide  your  way ; 

1*11  mount  you  on  my  own  good  steed. 
Shift  for  aiiotlicr  as  1  may.** 

Then  up  there  came  a  warrior  ttera, 
A  yeoman  from  the  Bamborough  town : 

**  Go,  get  aloof!"  he  fiercely  cried, 
**  Thou  clod-pate,  with  thy  leman  loon!*' 


Mark  Ker  he  gave  bis  shoulder  a  hitch, 
A  dangerous  hitch  to  friend  or  foe  ; 

For  all  his  kinsmen  mark'd  it  weel. 
And  knew  it  foI]ow*d  by  a  blow. 

**  Beshrew  thy  hand,  tliou  saucy  knave ! 

Thou  pudding-hesided  Southron  drone! 
Darest  thou  presume  to  touch  a  Ker, 

Or  even  the  ground  his  feet  stands  on?" 

"  A  Iter !  a  K—  !**  roar'd  the  Southron 
loon; 

But,  ere  a  second  time  'twaa  cried. 
His  head  was  atottiog  on  the  green. 

While  still  the  tongue  to  word  it  tried. 

«  Aye,  blab  it  now!"  said  Ker,  *<  and 

g«ng 
Raving  of  Kers  unto  the  deil ! 

He  gets  nought  but  a  dunce  for 

A  vulgar,  mushroom-headit  chiel.* 
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"  Whoy,  mon,  thou  lackest  cogbtesye, 
Tbugheweycan  dwo  thine  bwound  no 
UI; 

I  won't  nwot  bwodge  ane  fvvoot  fwor  thee. 
Till  I  have  cworted  her  my  fill.'* 

"^  Oo  off!  across  the  river  go, 

And  take  thy  baggage  on  thy  backV 
The  irarder  said ;  and,  as  he  sv^^^* 
He  gave  Mark  Ker  an  ugly  thwack. 


He  dress'd  the  maid  in  the  dead  man*s 
claes, 
So  wide  they  scarcely  would  hang  on. 
And  mounted  her  on  the  Southron  steed. 
And  away  to  the  Auld  wood  back  they're 
gone. 

One  short  blast  of  his  bugle  horn, 
Was  answer* d  readily  and  near, 

**  Aha!*'  quo  he,  "  now  for  a  stoure^ 
The  wale  of  all  the  Border's  here. 

"  But  blessings  on  thee  for  a  deaf  fweet 
lass! 
For,  had  J  no  forgather'd  wi*  thee, 
^  We  had  been  surrounded  every  man, 
^    And  slaughter'd  on  the  Kimside  lea. 

"  Now  we's  hae  buffing  for  our  lives^ 
And,  lang  afore  the  break  of  day. 

Some  brave  pock-puddings  shall  btte  the 
bent. 
And  growl  their  murky  souls  away.** 

In  the  lowest  dell  of  larbottle  burn 
The  Kers  their  counsel  held  that  night, 

Where  oft  they  bless'd  the  friendly  liday 
Who  wam'd  them  of  the  Engliah  miglit. 

With  twenty  of  the  fleetest  steeds. 
Mounted  by  gallant  gentlemeni 

Tarn  Ker  began  tbe  deadly  fray, 
Between  the  Anidwood  and  the  fen. 

But  the  Kers  were  aye  the  deadliest  faes 
Tliat  e'er  to  Englishmen  were  known, 

For  they  were  all  bred  left-handed  men, 
And  fence  against  them  tliere  was  none. 

Tliey  hew'd  down  all  that  with  them  met, 
X«\.  y)Qv\^  Ti^X.  ^\x.  vVaVc  vantage  dell. 
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Then  the  English  cireU  gatherM  our. 
Hasting  and  puffing  to  the  firay. 

When  Mark  Ker  rode  round  with  thirty 
men. 
And  slily  slipped  the  beeves  away. 

"  Now,  fie !  lay  on,  my  kinsmen  true. 
And  thresh  them  on  with  goad  and 
fiail, 
We*8  gar  them  ply  their  hooves  for  ainee 
Along  the  links  of  Coquet-dale ! 

**  Lay  on  theos,  Iad%  and  dinna  spare  ! 

We  maun  perforce  their  mettle  try ; 
If  ony  lubber  lag  behind, 

£*en  cut  his  neck,  and  let  him  lie. 

"  The  English  bullocks  are  ours  to  win. 
The  English  gowd  and  gear  the  same ; 

And  never  Iet*s  spare  a  Southron's  life. 
For  the  Kers  with  them  are  lawfu* 
game." 

Till  past  the  middle  of  the  night 
Tam  Ker  maintain*d  th*  unequal  fray  ; 

But  then  the  halloo  rose  behind, 
That  the  lusty  drove  was  all  away. 


"  Fie,  let  us  ride,**  cried  Withrington, 
'*  Else  we  are  sliamed  for  evermair ; 

Let's  first  regain  that  lordly  prey, 
Then  fight  the  Scotsmen  if  they  dare! 
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And  away  and  away  went  the  English- 
men, 
With  whip  and  spur  most  furiouslye ; 
The  loss  of  as  muckle  good  fat  beef 
Was  Uie  sairest  loss  their  hearts  coatd 
dree. 

Tam  Ker  and  his  men  came  up  behind. 
Right  sair  forespent  as  men  could  be  ; 

But  every  Uggard  that  they  came  to. 
They  popp*d  him  off  right  cannilye. 

As  Mark  Ker  cro«s*d  ower  the  Foxton 
burn, 
The  headless  warder  nought  could  tell  s 
<*  Ha,  bUly  !*'  quo  filark,  <*  had  ye  been 
hale, 
We  badna  croaa*d  the  ford  tae  well" 

There  up  came  the  gallant  Withrington, 
Wi*  the  foremost  of  his  companye  \ 

<*  Whoever  drives  this  prey,**  he  cried, 
<*  I  charge  him  yield  it  up  to  me." 


«» 


"  It  is  I,  Mark  Ker  of  the  Faldonside, 
And  the  drove  is  mine,  as  you  may  see ; 

And  1*11  take  the  drove  to  the  Auldtows- 
bum, 
In  spite  of  all  tliy  men  and  thee  I' 
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**  Thou  rank  reaver,  thou  surly  loon, 
I  have  awom  the  doom  of  thee  and 
thine ! 

And  ere  thou  cross  the  Border  fell. 
Thou  Shalt  cross  above  this  breast  of 


mme  \ 


ti 


"  ril  count  little  of  that,  brave  Wltbring. 
ton; 
But  if  with  me  thou*lt  wield  a  brand. 
If  (hou  won*st  my  sword,  or  bring*8t  me 
down. 
The  drove  is  thine,  by  this  right  handl**  < 

**  Take  that  right  hand,  then,  in  the  strife. 

And  here*s  my  pledge  as  I  shall  thrive.** 

"  Ha !  The  Kers  have  a  right  hand  of 

their  own. 

Which  they  will  not  change  for  man 

alive. 


'^  And  before  this,  Ker  hand  as  it  is, 
Brave  Withrington,  I  tell  to  thee, 

I  never  met  with  an  Englishman 
Could  stand  before  it  minutes  three. 
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<'  *Ti8  fulse  and  saucy  as  thyself! 

Wait  here  but  till  the  peep  of  day. 
Could  I  but  see  my  weapon*s  point. 

Thou  should*8t  not  bear  thebrsg  away.* 

<*  1*11  wait  myself,  brave  Withrington  ; 
But  thus  to  stop  my  gallant  prey, 

I  have  no  right  or  power  to  grant- 
So  now  or  never,  if  you  may  !*' 

Then  Withrington  puird  out  his  sword. 
And  Ker  his  long  and  deadly  brand; 

And  such  a  combat  there  ensued. 
As  ne*er  was  in  Northumberland. 

And  round  and  round  and  round  they 
fought. 
While  fire-flaughts  gleam*d  in  sparkles 
sheen, 
Till  the  wan  faces  of  the  group 
Of  eager  lookers-on  were  seen. 

And  round  and  round  and  round  they 
fought, 
Till  the  blood-dropt  fell  like  heavy  fdn; 
And  many  a  haugh^  word  there  past, 
But  the  one  on  the  othor  co«ld  vM 
pin. 


itt 


Full  sore  it  grieveth  me  to 
But  truth  must  by  a  foe  be  said^. 

Before  the  dawning  of  the  day 
Mark  Ker  upon  the  field  lay  dead. 

His  laat  words  were,  '<  War  to  the  hilt; 
Though  I  am  foully  down>wha.tthbWCk'\ 
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Lot  this  BuiBee,  that  in  my  life 
I*ve  ftlain  a  hundred  EngUahmen  !** 
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And  the  Scotsmen  flying  him  Wfore, 
As  if  tlie  devil  came  them  upon. 


By  this  time  Tkm  o*  the  Motiburuford 
Was  iialting  on  the  English  rear, 

And  tha  thirty  men  were  freih  before* 
Who  rush'd  on  without  dread  or  fear. 

*'  Foul  play!  foul  play!**  was  the  rousing 
word; 
'<  Down  with  the  beef  tubs,  bluff  and 
blown ! 
Let  their  right  haffets  dree  the  sword«- 
Ker  and  the  devil !  Down  with  them ! 
Down!*' 

Dreadful  and  fatal  was  the  strife, 
For,  when  the  sun  rose  o'er  the  xea, 

'I'hey  were  all  scatter'd  o'er  the  field, 
Oft  one  to  one,  or  one  to  three. 

There  was  no  rule  nor  standard  there : 
Bravery  and  hatred  mled  alone : 

For  foensn's  life  was  all  the  strife ; 
Yielding  or  quarter  there  were  none. 

There  were  one  hundred  Englishmen 
At  night  around  tlie  Kimsida  lea. 

Now  they  had  vanisird  from  the  field ; 
There  was  not  one  to  fight  or  flee. 

The  weary  wounded  Scots  went  on, 
Still  with  their  drove,  full  hard  bested, 

For  word  had  gane  to  Biddleston  tower. 
That  waken*d  the  captain  from  his  bed. 

He  mounted  bis  horse  and  gfllop'd  forth, 
His  troopers  gathering  at  the  word; 

And  the  first  man  that  he  met  with 
Was  borly  Tsm  of  Mossburdford. 

"  Turn,  Captain  of  Biddleston,  turn  and 
flee ! 

Thy  arm  was  never  a  match  for  mine ; 
1*11  hold  at  bay  thy  men  and  thee, 

Till  Tm  across  the  Border  line!" 


"  There  shalt  thou  never  be  again, 
Thou  miscreated  Imrly  bear; 

Have  at  thee  now,  for,  fight  or  feign, 
I'll  have  thy  head  upon  this  spear  I 
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He  rade  at  Tarn  with  furious  aim, 
Thinking  to  run  his  body  through ; 

But  little  drcam'd  of  the  left  hand  skelp 
That  nickit  the  Captain  clean  in  two. 

His  horse  went  on  with  gallant  speed— 
Siill  the  brave  Captain  never  fell ; 

Without  the  right  arm  and  the  head, 
Lock'd  to  Iris  hors^,  he  rode  full  well ! 

"  '01  Ket  he  granrd  a  hollow  \aug.U» 
Viien  he  »hw  the  Captain  scouting  on, 


The  first  three  men  of  the  English  troop 
Tam  laid  them  level  with  the  plaip  ; 

But  three  broad  arrows  pierced  his  breast. 
And  there  brave  MossUumford  was 
slain. 

'*  Alas !"  quoth  John  of  BorthwicksbWIs, 
*<  Since  our  two  champions  both  are 
dead. 

Let's  quit  the  strife,  and  ride  fur  life^ 
The  day  is  lost  without  remede." 

But  Andrew  of  Littledean  him  gainsaid. 
And  bade  fight  on,  and  never  fear ; 

So  they  held  the  drove,  and  flying  fought, 
Tliough  gaird  by  bowmen  in  the  rear. 

But  still  they  drove,  and  still  they  fought. 

And  fought  and  drove  full  valiantly. 
But  the  fell- men  gather'd  with  the  day. 
And  gall'd  their  flanks  full  grievous- 
ly. 

« 

When  tliey  came  to  the  Shillmoor4itirn, 
They  lost  all  hopes  the  prey  to  ketfp. 

So  they  hack'd  their  neck-sinews  in  twain, 
And  left  them  lying  in  a  heap. 

They  fought  their  way  by  the  BliadbHrn- 
shiel, 

By  bowmen  gall'd  from  e\&rj  brae* 
And  a  remnant  wan  to  the  Blackhill  Peel 

At>out  the  noontide  of  the  day. 

While  darkness  wrapt  the  band  around. 
The  Kers  harass'd  their  foemen  sore. 

Their  left-hand  blows  could  not  be  bopie ; 
Death  spread  behind,  and  dread  before : 

But  in  the  broad  eye  of  the  day, 
Tlie  little  band  of  kinsmen  true 

Were  all  exposed,  like  other  men, 
To  arrows  from  each  bank  and  clench. 

Of  one-and-fifty  buirdly  Kcrs, 
Tlie  very  prime  men  of  the  clan. 

There  were  only  seventeen  reHim'd, 
And  they  were  wounded  every  man. 

O,  many  a  virgin  tear  was  shed. 
And  pour'd  was  many  a  widow's  Wail, 

But  every  heart  mourn 'd  for  Mark  Ker, 
The  bravest  km'ght  of  Che  Border  4ale ! 

Tliere  were  four-and-forty  Englishmen 
Lay  round  hin  dead  on  Foxton  brae, 

And  Withrington  was  wounded  sorev 
And  carri^  from  the  field  away. 

\wd  \\\e  \o\«V|  ^\v)  ^  >^;i^  ^Q\>o^  Tc«k\^^ 
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While     their    heart's     blood    together  Blest  be  the  man  who  first  did  plan 

8tream*d ;  The  thonkten  tMk;  wrheti  H  begvti ; 

It  was  A  grievous  sight  to  see !  And  blest  Anne  Sttmrt's  rojral  name, 

Who  join*d  our  countries  into  one ! 
O,  never  was  such  a  luckless  mid* 

Or  such  a  rash  and  reckless  plea.  Now  we  can  ride  the'  Border  sido, 

For  the  Kers  were  all  bom  gentlemen,  And  brethren  meet  at  evierjr  tum» 

All  men  of  name  and  high  degree !  But  then  the  meed  was  to  hang  and  head, 

To  ravish,  pillage,  slay,  and  burn. 
That  raid  it  fell  on  Saint  Michaers  eve, 

VThcn   the  dark'  harvest   nights  be-  God  prosper  all  the  Border  dales, 

gan :  On  both  sides  of  our  ancient  Kne, 

But  the  Kers  no  more  overcame  that  day,  And  never  may  rankling  grudge  prevail 

While  they  remained  a  warlike  clan.  For  tlie  doughty  deeds  of  auld  laogsyne ! 

Allrivt  Lake,  Wih  Nov*  183a 


HORRIBLE  STANKA5. 
!• 

FiiAR  haunts  me  like  a  dieeted  fffaost,  there  comes  no  rest  to  liie. 

The  awellinff  thoughts  have  buiik  and  fled  which  buoy'd  my  spirit  free. 

A  form  of  ill,  unchanging  still,  a  dark  embodied  shape 

Weighs  my  crush'd  heart,  and  grimly  waits  to  shut  me  from  escape ; 

Dim-seen,  as  goul  by  starlight  pale,  gorged  with  his  hideous  fare^ 

Yet  all-distinct  upon  my  soul  toere  comes  his  wolfish  glare. 

II. 
The  heaven  is  darlc,  as  if  a  pall  were  spread  upon  the  sky, 
And  earth  is  like  a  grave  to  me,  with  vultures  gathered  by ; 
And  though  I  breathe,  my  soul  lies  dead,  and  o  er  it  floats  a  troop, 
Long-billM,  of  birds  obscene  and  vile,  prepared  for  bloody  swoop ; 
One — fiercer,  deadlier  than  them  all— one  gloats  upon  my  heart. 
And  half  I  laugh  in  bitter  joy,  to  think  no  blood  wUl  start ! 

III. 
No  bloody  no  blood  to  wet  his  maw !  that  blessed  torrent's  flow 
Was  Buck*d  by  countless  beaks  and  bills, — dried  up  long  years  ago ! 
Tis  tlius  I  dream,  yet  not  in  sleep ;  for  sleep,  the  torturer,  brings 
Before  my  closed  eyes  a  trmn  of  bright  and  noble  things: 
The  smiles  of  maidens  fair  and  yoimg,  the  glance  of  beauty  bright^ 
And  tones  remembered  long  ago^— all  fill  me  with  delight 

IV. 

Then  haj;ipy— like  the  Indian  chief  between  his  pangs  of  pain«- 
1  quite  forget  in  present  ease  the  torture  and  the  chain. 
A  dream  is  mine.    Sweet,  mellow,  faint,  as  if  from  o'er  the  sea, 
Or  some  calm  lake,  at  evening  heard,  when  hush'd  the  breezes  be» 
A  strain  beginsr-and  o'er  mine  ear  the  blessed  music  falls. 
Bathing  my  heart,  as  moonliglu  bathes  some  dotyon'a  craggy  walls  j 

V. 

A  spell  of  power— a  talisman  each  anguish  to  allay — 

And  memory's  waad  brinn  back  again  tlie  lonff«departed  day. 

The  proud  roung  time,  when,  free  as  air»  I  waJk'd  beneath  the  nuion, 

And  listen'd  to  one  geatle  voice  that  aung  ita  witching  inmt ; 

I  bend,  in  sleeps  to  kisa  her  brow,  as  ends  that  iaUing  strain-* 

Gone !  Gone ! — The  agony  comes  on ! — The  fiend  is  here  again  I 

VI. 

Close,  close  beside  me  glooms  the  form  tiiat  haunts  me  night  and  di^i 

The  phantom  stands  beside  my  bed,  in  morning's  twilight  grey, 

Dim,  undefined,  and  terrible.    Ah !  well  my  thnlling  blood 

Told  me  that,  foe  to  human  kind,  a  demon  near  m.^  %tA^. 

It  spoke  at  last :  and  o'er  my  mmiV  dea^^^  de«;^^t^t£|^>^«^^^^^i^^'^ 

"/takes  ye  up  for  debt/'  h  ai^''  ia4<b&a\y^T^N&^dDtf^Hr6^ 
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LSTTCR  TO  iURlHTOPIIEE  NORTH,  ESQL'IRK,  0>  THE  SPIRIT  OF  TBB  AG£. 


By  Osm  of  the  Democract. 


SlK, 


and  its  causes,  they  have  treated 
it  as  a  thing  to  be  passively  aubmit- 
ted  to,  if  uot  promoted.  I  may,  there- 
fore, reasonably  conclude,  it  will  be 
of  Hinall  use  for  me,  or  any  man,  to 
point  to  the  means  of  averting  tliat 
wliicli  all  decide  sliall  happen.  Duty, 
however,  forbids  silence, and  in  obey- 
ing it,  I  have  tlie  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing, that  if  nothing  can  be  done  to- 
wards saving  the  innocent,  it  is  yet 
possible  to  punish  the  guilty. 

Why  am  I  to  follow  the  counsels 
of  passive  Hubmission  to  the  Spirit 
of  tlie  Age,  which  all  sides  give  me? 
Its  admirers  tell  me  that,  at  the  best, 
it  must  destroy  things,  in  which,  in 
my  judgment,  are  comprehended  the 
essentials  of  social  order,  good  go- 
vernment, and  general  proepenty. 
They  tell  me,  farther,  that  nothing 
but  sacrifices,  which  cannot  be  made, 
can  prevent  it  from  realising  its 
wi!<iieH,  in  every  quarter,  by  physical 
force.  Its  censurers,  and  the  neutrals, 
while  tliey  advise  submission  aa  the 
only  means  of  preventing  it  from 
triumphing  through  Buch  force,  as- 
sert that  its  projects  are  fraught  with 
national  ruin  and  misery.  They  all 
place  me  in  this  difficulty.  I  must 
consent  to  revolution,  as  an  antidote 
to  revolution.  I  must  avert  general 
convulsion,  anarchy,  carnage,  and 
suffering,  by  doing  Uiat  whicu,  in  my 
conviction,  will  mevitably  produce 
them.  Thus,  tliey  give  me  no  other 
reasons  and  proofs  with  their  coun- 
sel, than  the  most  conclusive  ones 
against  its  adoption. 

But  I  am  told  that  the  Spirit  is  no- 
thing less  than  "  The  People  ;'*  and 
that  as  the  sovereignty  everywhere 
belongs  to  the  latter,  they  ought  to  be 
imjilicitly  obeyed.  All  those  argu- 
ments of  submission  really  amount 
to  this — you  ought  to  concede  and 
sacrifice,  merely  because  the  People 
will  it.  These  questions  necessarily 
here  present  themselves.  In  free 
countries  like  our  own,  ought  the 
will  of  the  People,  or  the  decisions 
of  tlie  regularly  constituted  author!- 
ties,  to  be  followed  ?  Ou^ht  these 
authorities  to  obey  implicitly  such 
V(\\\>  QT  \o  «^«<c^\«b  i3ka  dWcretion 

__     Yi\\\i  vfYvScVi  VNv^^  wt«  ^Q'^Su^Xs^  ^<^ 

JTce/red  the'  impending  cataatKophfi    conataXu^WL  toA  \wi%\  \  %Asb&x  ^^a 


That  which,  in  the  slang  of  fac- 
tion, is  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
absorbs,  at  present,  the  attention  of 
the  world.  All  confess  its  omnipo- 
tence, advisi;  submiHiiion  to  it,  and 
proclaim  that  it  will  produce,  at  the 
least,  a  season  of  chaos  and  horrors ; 
even  its  worshi])pers  assert,  that  it 
must  can'y  sweeping  revolution  into 
every  quarter,  which  can  only  be 
prevented  from  taking  the  m(»ttt  fatal 
character  by  such  concessions,  as,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  are  impossible. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  ]>rostrate 
thrones,  enslaved  governments,  and 
disorgani/ation  of  society  abroad; 
or  at  the  fKirtentous  condition  of 
things  at  home — we  are  overwhelm- 
ed with  proof,  that  this  spirit  exists 
in  the  colossal  and  terrific  attributes 
given  it  by  common  conviction. 

But,  if  I  admit  tliat  it  is  as  irresist- 
ible as  it  is  stated  to  be,  i  must  avow 
my  belief  that,  so  far  as  concerns  tliis 
country,  it  is,  in  its  own  intrinsic 
htrength,  powerless,  and  owes  its  ir- 
resistibility to  the  countenance  and 
support  of  those  wlio  are,  in  name 
or  duty,  its  opponents.    To  detail 
the  grounds  of  this  belief,  will  pro- 
bably be  a  very  idle  matter.     For 
sevcnd  years,  erery  part  of  society 
has  thought  a  revolution,  of  die  worst 
description,  to  be  rapidly  approach- 
ing— one,    in  institution    and    law, 
class   and  property,   accomplished 
through  anarchy,  blood,  raphie,  and 
misery.     In  every  place  save  the 
C^oiirt,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, tlie  remark  has  been  geneial. 
Things  cannot  go  on  luudi  longer  hi 
their  present  course;   we  are  has- 
tening to  the  gulf,  and  nothing  can 
save  us.     What  gave  birth   to  it? 
Not   iiewspsperH,   or  parliamentary 
s]>eeches,   or  party  politics;    every 
man's   reason  saw  that  legislation, 
circumstance,   and  sentiment,    had 
taken  a  direction  which  could  lead 
to  no  other  result — that  the  waste  of 
pi  (i])erty,  want, hatred  of  institutions, 
contempt  of  lawn,  and  demoralizar- 
tlon  tliey  were  producing,  must  end 
in  revolution;  it  saw  this,  and  ex- 
tortm]  the  confession  from  liim,  even 
iu  despite  of  Ids  imrty  principVcs. 
Verertiieless,  while    all  have  t\ms 
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right  of  the  people  to  the  farthest 
limit  which  they  themselves  have 
given  it ;  if  the  government  usurp  the 
power  to  make  inroads  on  the  Con* 
stitution,  I  hold  that  this  restores  to 
them  the  sovereignty,  I  regret  as 
much  as  any  man,  that  in  France 
power  should  hare  been  gained  by 
that  party  which  now  possesses  it ; 
but  nevertheless  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think,  that  this  party  acted  both 
justly  and  meritoriously  in  defending 
the  Constitution  by  force  of  arms.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  look  at  the  mo- 
tives or  the  fears  of  the  ex- King  and 
his  Ministers ;  if  I  believed,  which  I 
do  not,  that  what  they  wished  to  do 
was  sound  in  policy,  I  could  not  give 
them  the  advantage  of  it ;  because  I 
know  tliat  they  dSd  what  they  were 
prohibited  under  the  highest  penal- 
ties from  doing ;  and  that  while  there 
was  no  obligation  to  prevent  resist- 
ance in  the  people,  there  was  a  sacred 
duty  which  enjoined  it  I,  however, 
can  go  no  farther.  When  the  People 
have,  through  the  Constitution,  so- 
lemnly divested  themselves  of  the 
sovereiffnty,  I  deny  that  they  have 
any  right  to  resume  it  at  pleasure. 
Insisting,  as  I  do,  that  the  compact  is 
binding  on  the  ruler,  I  am  compelled 
to  insist  that  it  is  equally  bindm?  on 
the  subject.  The  reasons,  therefore, 
which  lead  me  to  belie^'e  that  the 
French  people  were  justified  in  de- 
fending their  charter  as  they  did,  also 
constrain  me  to  believe  that  they  act 
most  unjustifiably  in  attempting  to 
dictate  to  the  government  they  have 
formed  :  I  hold  such  dictation  to  be 
as  criminal  in  its  nature,  as  the  con- 
duct was,  which  caused  the  expul- 
sion of  the  late  government  So  long 
as  the  authorities  of  this  country  do 
not  abuse  their  powers,  I  wholly  aeny 
that  the  sovereignty  rests  in  the  peo- 
ple ;  because  I  know  that  they  nave 
given  it  for  ever  under  regulations 
to  these  authorities,  without  reser- 
ving any  power  of  resumption,  save 
through  defined  breach  of  stipulation 
in  the  latter.  On  looking  mto  the 
Constitution,  I  find  that  while  tliey 
have  retained  the  right  to  express 
tlieir  will,  they  have  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  ruler  to  exercise  his  discretion 
on  it,  and  to  act  in  direct  opponition 
to  it  when  his  discretion  tells  him  to 
do  HO ;  I  find  also  that  tliey  have  em- 
powered liim  to  treat  them  as  rebels 
In  case  they  take  up  arms  to  compel 
him  to  obey  it   The  compact  wbicVi 


they  voluntarily  entered  into,  leaves 
me  no  alternative  to  the  conviction^ 
that  as  a  matter  of  right  the  will  of 
the  People  may  be  at  all  times  firmly 
resisted^  on  sufficient  reason  and 
evidence. 

As  a  member  of  the  Democracy,  1 
might  here  strain  something,  if  the 
People  had  been  over-reached  in  the 
compact,  or  if  the  lapse  of  time  had 
made  it  an  unjuHt  one  to  them ;  but 
I  have  proof  to  the  contrary.  I  know 
that,  by  the  power  they  possess  in 
the  choice  of  the  House  of  Comnions, 
they  can  at  all  times  compel  the  go- 
vernment to  obey  their  will  to  the 
utmost  point  called  for  by  their  good; 
and  that  if  the  House  be  an  improper 
one,  it  flows  from  their  own  negli- 
gence or  crimes,  and  therefore  can 
form  no  excuse  for  their  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  engagements. 

I  have  here  this  potent  reason  for 
opposing  to  the  utmost  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
free  and  good  government,  by  incul- 
cating the  doctrine  that  the  People 
may  violate  at  pleasure  the  sacred 
stipulations  they  enter  into  with  tfieir 
rulers.  If  the  subject  be  not  bound, 
how  can  the  ruler  be  ?  How  can  any 
other  than  a  despotic  government  of 
the  worst  kind  exist,  irthe  will  of  the 
People  be  despotic,  that  is,  if  the  ma- 
jority govern  the  minority  by  tyranny 
alone,  and  if  the  subject  be  bound  by 
nothing  but  the  brute  force  of  the 
ruler  ? 

As  the  right  to  oppose  the  will  of 
the  People,  in  a  country  like  this,  is 
demonstrably  one  of  law  granted  by 
themselves ;  let  us  now  consider  the 
expediency  of  exercising  it  The 
Spirit  tells  me  that  they  consist  al- 
most exclusively  of  the  lower  orders; 
it  will  not  suffer  the  wealthy  to  be 
numbered  aniidRt  them.  On  looking 
at  these  orders,  I  find  that  their  will 
is  commonly  a  borrowed  one,  and 
very  frequently  one  borrowed  from 
the  worst  sourct's,  without  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  guilty-  interests  and  pas- 
sions. I  perceive  that  they  are  little 
more  than  a  speaking-trumpet  to 
give  utterance  to  the  will  of  certain 
ludividualH.  I  hear  the  People  speak, 
but  notwithstanding  its  loudness 
and  hoarneness,  I  find  it  is  in  reality 
the  voice  of  Mr  Brou^ham^    A.vQ.vyi^ 
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Hunt.  Agtiu  tbo  trumpet  soundts 
but  1  discover  that  it  only  semis 
abroad  tlie  accents  of  Mr  Carlilo  or 
Mr  Tajior.  in  thm«  cases  tlie  wili 
expreseed  hj  the  People  is  in  esseu- 
tials  not  their  own ;  tliey  would  never 
have  thought  of  i^  liail  not  tlieir  ig- 
norance and  paHHionH  lieen  worlced 
on  by  tiie  most  profligate  arts ;  it  is 
really  the  will  of  these  individuals. 
Of  course,  implicit  submission  to  it 
would  practi(»]ly  arm  tliese  men 
with  despotic  |)ower. 

Why  is  it  that  iu  a  free  constitu- 
tion—even in  a  republic,  delibera- 
tive ])owei*B,  and  the  right  to  oppose 
the  will  of  tJie  People  at  discretion, 
are  given  to  tlip  government?  Bc- 
i*auHe  there  can  bo  no  freedom  with* 
out— because  it  is  notorious  that  tlie 
less  Icnowing  and  more  numerous 
pai't  of  tlic  People  frecjuently  take 
their  will  througli  delusion  from  de- 
niago^es  and  traitors;  and  it  must 
be  withstood  to  prevent  the  most 
grio^'ous  tyraimy.  In  a  republic,  the 
government  exists  as  much  to  op^iose 
the  will  of  the  People,  when  it  is  an 
erroneous  one,  as  to  give  eftcct  to  it 
when  it  is  the  contrary. 

The  laws  of  God  declare  tliat  cer^ 
tain  acts  constitute  crime,  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  they  cannot  be  an- 
nulled by  the  will  of  the  People. 
Experience  has  proved  that  particu- 
lar institutions,  laws,  regulations  and 
conduct  are  essential  tor  tlie  proa- 
])erity  and  happiness  of  the  People; 
and  in  consequence  tlieir  protection 
to  tlie  last  against  the  will  of  the  lat- 
ter, is  a  sacred  duty  which  the  Peo- 
ple themselves  have  imposed  on  the 
ruler. 

Now  what  are  Uie  things  which 
tlie  Spuit  of  tlie  Age  labours  to  com- 
pel us  to  adopt,  on  the  ground  that 
they  arc  support4>d  by  Uie  popular 
will? 

Tlie  Spirit  declares  that  its  grand 

object  is  to  establish  free  and  good 

government   in    every   quarter.     1 

sanction  the  object  witJi  all  my  heart, 

but  it  does  not  follow  that  1  am  to 

sanction  its  means.    I  stand  on  the 

stalest  of  truisms,  when  1  say,  tliat 

such  government  must  at  any  rate  be 

based  on  morals.    Tlie  rulei*  must 

take  his  character  from  that  of  the 

subject  in  a  free  country.    Profli- 

gate  clectvrs  must  form  a  profligate 

lefi^ielBture,  and  siicli  a  legislature 

wt  create  a  profligate  executive. 
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Profligacy  roust  make  a  govemineBt 
tyrannical,  and  render  a  people  iii« 
capable  of  being  ffoveriied,  save 
through  tyranny.  Lrcedom  never 
could  obtain  being,  save  through 
morals,  and  it  never  could  outlive 
tliem!  They  have  made  varicma 
countries  urosperous  and  happy 
with  a  baa  form  of  govemnieut, 
while  the  want  of  tliem  has  caiiaed 
others  to  be  distressed  and  wret<.*lied 
witli  the  best.  In  proportion  as  a 
nation  is  immoral,  its  government 
must,  and  will,  be  despotic. 

And  morals  cannot  exist  witliout 
religion. 

The  Spirit  wagesetemal  war  against 
tliem.  I  say  not  that  it  openly  de- 
nounces them,  or  that  it  does  not  oc- 
casionally bestow  on  them  vague  and 
extorted  commendation;  but  it  re- 
gularly encourages  and  defends  tlieir 
violation.  It  is  not  only  the  apolo- 
gist of  the  grosser  and  meaner  vices, 
but  tlie  eulogist  of  the  more  grave 
and  dangerous  moral  crimes.  Breach 
of  obligation  in  the  elector — aban- 
donment of  ])rinciple  in  the  member 
of  tlie  legislature— and  violation  of 
pledge,  and  betrayal  of  trust,  in  tlie 
minister,  are  lauded  by  it  as  splendid 
virtues. 

But  of  the  sources  of  morals,  it  is 
tlic  open  foe.  It  assails  religion  in 
every  quarter.  Tlie  Catholic  Church 
abroad,  and  the  Protestant  one  at 
home,  are  attacked,  not  to  replatse 
them  witli  better  systems  of  faiUi, 
but  to  destroy  them  as  religions.  In 
so  far  as  it  professes  friendship  to  any 
religion,  it  does  so  only  to  use  it  as 
an  instrument  against  anotlier ;  but 
it  allies  itself  iu  creed  with  nom;,  and 
it  sneaks  of  the  best  as  prejudices 
anu  evils,  to  he  tolerateo,  because 
they  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  The  prac- 
tice of  religion  it  C4>iistantly  ridi- 
cules. It  seeks  to  destroy  every  law, 
regulation,  and  institution  for  the 

Iirotection  of  morals.  On  tlie  other 
land,  it  is  the  ;sealous  champion  of  all 
the  sources  of  immorality.  Sabbath- 
breaking,  that  prolific  parent  of  irre- 
ligiou,  vice,  and  crime — licentioiis 
publications— cheap  ]iquor,and  other 
means  of  drunkenness — in  a  word, 
all  things  calculated  to  generate  pro- 
fligacy, find  it  their  constant  advo- 
cate. 

Another  of  tlie  essentials  for  form- 
\\\^  t\ve  >raift\%  \)^  ^xcA  imeA  %^:)iwl  ^o- 
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flueuce  of  tlie  superior  ovor  tbo  in- 
terior. The  wliolesomc  control  and 
guidanri^  of  the  master,  landlord, 
and  other  superiors,  muHt  exist,  or 
aniidHt  the  mass  of  the  people  morals 
cannot;  if  the  lower  classeB  be  not 
kept  in  order  by  morals,  and  the  in- 
fUieucc  of  masters,  &c.  nothing  can 
keep  them  so  but  despotism  in  the 
ruler.  The  body  of  them,  from  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing, must  always  DC  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising the  elective  franchise  in  a 
proper  manner  without  coimsel ;  and 
m  consefpionce,  if  they  be  not  led 
by  their  superiors,  they  will  be  by 
demagogues  and  traitors ;  they  must 
follow  the  former,  duly  divided  into 
balanced  parties  for  public  good,  or 
they  will  follow  the  latter  in  an  irre- 
sistible whole  for  public  evil. 

This  influence  the  Spirit  incessanU 
1 V  labours  to  destroy.  It  incites  the 
dependent  and  inferior  throughout 
society,  to  cast  it  from  him  as  a  thing 
destructive  to  both  his  rights  and  his 
weal. 

And  a  third  essential  for  forming 
the  basis  of  free  and  good  govern- 
ment, must  be  found  in  the  harmony 
and  just  feelings  towards  each  other 
of  the  different  classes  and  interests 
which  are  comprehended  in  a  coun- 
try. Each  must  respect  the  rights 
of  Uie  others,  and  be  as  readr  to 
conce<le  tlie  advantages  they  draw 
from  it,  as  to  take  those  tliey  jricld 
it  And  all  must  bo  willing  to  act 
diNintcrestodly  together  on  sound 
])rinciples  for  general  good. 

The  Spirit  constantly  attempts  to 
annihilate  Uiis  eiisential.  It  teaches 
the  |>oor,  thf»  servant,  and  the  infe- 
rior, to  regard  the  rich,  the  master, 
and  tlie  superior,  as  natural  enemies ; 
and  it  docs  the  same  to  the  different 
interests.  The  poor  are  to  seek  gain 
in  the  loss  of  the  wealthy,  and  the 
workman  in  that  of  his  employer ; 
commerce  is  to  find  prosperity  in 
the  ruin  of  agriculture,  and  the  latter 
is  to  draw  relief  from  the  robbery 
of  the  funded  interests ;  the  Demo- 
cracy is  to  benefit  itself  by  destroy- 
ii)!^  the  Aristocracy,  and  the  religious 
bodies  are  to  flourish  througti  the 
extermination  of  each  other.  All 
clawes  and  interests  are  to  be  enga- 
!(ed  in  eternal  war  for  separate  be- 
nefit, and  if  not  for  this,  for  the  sake 
of  war.  Whether  the  aristocnu*y  and 
the  rich  seek  tJie  i,'ood,  or  tike  con- 


trary, of  the  democracy  and  the  peer, 
they  are  still  to  be  opposed  by  the 
latter.  Thus  the  power  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  is  perverted 
into  an  engine  for  producing  all  kinds 
of  roal-government. 

Melancholy  illustration  of  the  truUi 
of  all  this  may  be  found  in  the  state 
of  the  country.  What  makes  it  ne- 
cessary for  Ireland  to  be  always 
governed  by  a  practical  despotism  ? 
The  want  of  morals,  and  the  proper 
control  of  superiors.  What  has 
created  the  stack-burners  of  Kent  ? 
Tlie  same  cause,  combined  wiUi  the 
enmity  of  classes  and  interests. 
W^hat  has  given  to  a  Scotchman  like 
Mr  Hume,  looking  only  at  the  senti- 
ments he  has  on  different  occasions 
put  forth  in  the  legislature  touching 
religion,  a  seat  for  an  English  coun- 
ty? What  has  enabled  men  like 
Long  W^ellesley  to  divide  the  elec- 
tors of  a  county  ?  Wliat  has  sent  the 
O'Connells,  Whittle  Herveys,  &c.  to 
Parliament  ?  What  has  given  to  the 
House  of  (Commons  its  present  feel- 
ings and  principles  ?  What  has  ena- 
bled tlie  profligate  demagogue  to 
triumph  over  the  virtuous  patriot  in 
almost  every  election  contest  ?  The 
same  causes. 

Wliat  makes  the  body  of  the  pom* 
on  Uie  one  hand  war  against  all 
kinds  of  pro|)erty ;  and  the  bod^  of 
the  rich,  on  tlie  otlier,  war  against 
the  poor  roan's  brea<l  in  every  ouar- 
ter  ?  The  want  of  morals,  ana  the 
hosUlity  of  classes  and  interests  for 
the  sake  of  sepai-ate  gain.  What  has 
plunged  almost  every  class  and  in- 
terest into  suffering,  and  destroyed 
all  security  of  property  and  bread  V 
The  same  causes. 

If  the  l>ody  of  the  labouring  classes 
practise  the  feelings  they  are  known 
to  entertain,  and  imitate  the  Kent 
ones,  what  but  despotism  can  keep 
them  in  order?  If  the  House  of 
(k^mmons  continue  to  degenerate  as 
it  has  long  done,  what  but  a  des|)otic 
government  can  flow  from  it  ? 

I  therefore  And  tliat  tlie  Spirit  of 
the  Age,  under  the  pretence  of  wish- 
ing to  establish  free  and  good  govern- 
ment, really  seeks  to  d4*stroy  it, 
tlirough  the  destruction  of  the  imly 
things  on  which  it  can  stand.  I  find 
that  it  is  ]>ractica]ly  labouring  to 
establish  in  every  <|uarter,  govem- 
mont  of  tVv^  TCiwXV3TWKNsKsik.^»^^^- 


,    ,..-,..  ..J,  »..u    l»W- 

(liice  every  lOHceiiablp  iiutioiial  ra- 
latnitv.  Without  Hnyiiii;  tliat  thiit 
HfTuniit  conducive  prout*  of  Ihi'  de- 
textable  clMracter  of  the  Spirit,  let 
me  examiDe  the  defence  it  urges  for 
creating  Huch  an  appalling  atate  of 

In  the  finit  place,  it  pleads,  that  it 
wishes  for  a  repiiblii;.  Dues  it  then 
offer  any  fair  evidence  tbat  this  is 
the  beat  form  of  eoveninient  ?  No. 
Its  histwfii-al  evidence,  in  so  far  as 
it  produces  auyi  in  in  the  main  niis- 
reprewntation  and  inventinii.  The 
ancient  republicx  bad  in  inauj  re- 
i>pet:ta  ^at  advantages,  which  thin 
country  would  not  poxsesn  as  one ; 
and  yet  they  became  sources  of  such 
profugacy,  corruption,  licentious- 
nesa,  and  tyranny,  as  were  never 
known  under  the  British  monarchy. 
Put  into  the  scale  against  tlie  latter,  enjoyed 
Ibey  kick  die  beam.  servants. 

But  there  is  the  American  repub-  inocracy 
lie.  Is,  then,  America  in  circum-  Even  th 
stances  like  those  of  Britain  and  Ire-  annoyani 
luud?  Is  hei'  land  over-]ieupled,  is  are  in  a 
Hlie  burdened  with  an  enorinoiiD  rewards 
debt,  and  lias  slie  a  profusion  of  rich  cracy. 
men  ?  She  has  comparatively  no  Does  t 
taxes  to  pay ;  but  this  flows  not  from  a  more  : 
her  form  of  sovcrnment :  flie  lias     than  the 

.■llfiin  Auut  ~«%  J 1-..--      .      -      ■ 
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Some  of  the  boroaghs  belong  to 
eommonera ;  and  Mr  Coke  of  Nor- 
folk would  not  find  his  election  in- 
fluence increased  by  the  gift  of  a 
peerage.  The  House  of  Uomniona 
would  be  what  it  is  if  there  were  no 
aristocratic  distinctions:  whatever 
uiay  be  its  defects  and  abuses,  they 
are  not  to  be  charged  on  the  mo- 
narchy. 

Do  the  great  .gain  pensions,  sine- 
cures, and  place,  through  their  titles  ? 
They  gain  them  from  things  wholly 
different,  and  which  have  no  more 
to  do  with  a  monarchy  than  with  a 
republic. 

Do  the  interests  of  the  Democracy 
suffer  in  any  way,  because  there  is 
in  the  form  of  government  an  Aris- 
tocracy? No.  u  the  members  of  the 
latter  receive  any  protection  and  ad- 
vantages at  the  expense  of  the  for- 
mer, tliey  receive  them  on  account  of 
their  property  and  rights  as  private 
individuals,  and  not  of  their  rank 
and  power  as  aristocrats.  Tlie  case 
would  not  be  altered  by  republican 
e<|ua]ity.  The  com  law  is  aefended 
as  a  measure  of  general  good,  which 
gives  no  more  to  the  peer  than  is 
enjoyed  by  the  labourer :  its  obiect 
is  to  beneht  not  Peers  alone,  but  half 
the  Democracy.  A  law  precisely 
similar,  in  nature  and  object,  exists 
in  the  American  republic  in  favour 
of  manufacturers  and  certain  descrip- 
tions of  agriculturists. 

Does  the  King  of  this  country  en- 
joy greater  powers  because  he  is  a 
ing,  than  arc  enjoyed  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  American  republic  ? 
No ;  his  powers,  in  every  particular, 
are  strictly  defined  with  reference 
to  public  good  only.  Are  the  Mi- 
nisters more  despotic  because  they 
serve  under  a  king  ?  No.  Is  the  ge- 
neral government  more  tyrannical 
and  less  efficient  because  it  is  a  mo- 
narchy ?  Every  kind  of  evidence 
proves  the  contrary. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, there  is  not  a  single  ad- 
vantage drawn  from  the  American 
republic  which  is  not  drawn  from 
the  British  monarchy.  Whatever  the 
American  may  possess  bevond  the 
Englishman,  flows  from  things  with 
which  the  form  of  government  has 
nothing  to  do  in  either  state.  I  might 
enlarge  on  the  glaring  defects  of  the 
republic  and  its  great  inferiority  \u 


manr  particulars  to  our  own  mo- 
narchy, but  it  is  not  necessary. 

But  there  are  more  republics  than 
one  in  America,  and  wnat  are  the 
others  ?  The  most  corrupt,  trranni- 
cal,  inefficient,  and  destructive  go- 
vernments in  the  civilized  world. 
Compared  with  them,  the  most  de- 
spotic monarchy  in  Europe  Is  a 
source  of  freedom,  prosperity,  and 
happiness. 

^  The  Spirit  thus  cannot  produce  t 
tittle  of  evidence,  to  shew  Uiat  the 
people  would  gain  from  the  esta- 
olisnment  of  a  republic ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  manifest  tliat  thev  would 
lose  greatly  both  in  making  the 
change,  and  afterwards.  For  their 
sake,  I  must  regard  its  plea  here  as 
a  reason  for  opposing  it 

The  taxes  form  another  of  the  Spi- 
rit's pleas  for  revolution.  To  give 
it  validity,  it  ouffht  at  the  very  least 
to  be  proved  that  they  are  levied 
and  expended  unjustly ;  but  no  sucb 
proof  is  tendered.  The  Spirit  bU 
tacks  them  mainly  on  account  of 
their  existence,  but  it  points  out  no 
honest  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
prevail  touching  the  origin  of  the 
public  debt,  there  can  be  none  re- 
specting the  justice  of  payine  It; 
therefore,  here  is  a  sufllicient  defence 
for  the  principal  part  of  the  taxes. 
As  to  tlie  remainder,  it  is  demon- 
strable that  the  greater  portion  must 
be  collected,  and  could  not  even  be 
abolished  with  revolution.  I  can  pay 
no  attention  to  the  Spirit's  vague 
assertions,  that  they  are  five  or  ten 
millions  more  than  they  ought  to  be, 
because  they  are  unsupported  by 
evidence.  Allowing  them  to  be  true^ 
what  follows  ?  The  poor  pay  each  a 
few  shillings  per  annum  more  than 
they  ouffht,  and  the  rich  contribute 
their  full  proportion.  I  can  find  in 
this  no  cause  for  revolution. 

Why  does  the  Spirit  assail  the 
taxes  ?  It  charges  on  them  the  want 
and  misery  of  the  people.  It  is  mat- 
ter of  historical  fact,  that  when  they 
were  really,  taking  every  thing  into 
consideration,  more  than  double  their 
present  amount^  they  were  borne 
witli  ease,  and  the  community  in 
every  class  was  wealthy  and  prospe- 
rous. To  this  triumphant  proof^of 
the  Spirit's  ieuorance  and  erroc  xsA^i 
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fouree,  I  must  oppose  it  on  this  pica, 
or  inako  myself  a  party  to  the  cfark- 
est  villamy. 

*i,-Vli?J  -"^i"®  ""{  revolution  with 
the  Spirit,  IS  formed  by  pensions  and 
wnecures.  If  the  latter  he  not  grant- 
ed  unworthily  and  corruptly,  (t  can- 
not  be  deserving  of  notice.  Indivi- 
duals may  enjoy  pensions,  and  certain 
families  may  receive  a  large  amount 
of  the  public  money,  but  if  they  do 
HO  on  tlie  ground  of  public  service. 
It  is  sanctioned  by  right  and  justice 

H  S'q^'-*'?/^  ^'^"  ^o  far  abolished 
thattheSpiritcannotpointtotheexist- 
cnceofany  important  ones;  and  pen- 
flions  have  Iwen  regfulated  by  law  on 
the  principle  of  fSir  and  equitable 
reward  for  public  service.    Yhc  fa! 
niilies  clamoured  against  for  recei- 
ving HO  much  of  tlfc  public  money 
receive  ,1^  without  reference  to  pe? 
son  and  Wrth,  as  the  due  remunm- 
tiou  of  official  toil.    If  there  be  faul 
here.  It  is  this :    The  offices  are Z 
overpaid,  but  one  family  can  obtain 
too  many  of  them.    Spe'iikfng  ge'Se" 
rally,  the  places  and  pensions  whid, 
exist,  do  so  for  public  benefinfor 

rich ;  and  if  the  Spirit  cnn  offer  rea- 
sonablo  proof  that  one  of  them  is  un- 
necesaarv.  thl-  i.r4ii ,/"  *?  "?" 
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The  Corn  Tiftw  is  one  of  the  Spi- 
rit's great  grievaiiceH.  To  what  I 
have  Haid  oithis  law  1  will  add,  tliat 
it  exiHtn  through  the  wisli  of  vast 
numberfl  of  the  deino(Mmcy ;  aud  tliat 
its  destructiou  would  denionstraldy 
take  from  them  in  effect  tlie  chief 
parts  of  their  property,  saving  no- 
tliing  of  incomcH.  The  Spirit's  ab- 
surd self-contradictory  assertions  to 
prove  that  such  demoniacal  confis- 
cation would  yield  national  benefit^ 
are  refuted  by  this  historical  fact. 
Putting  out  of  sight  years  of  scarcity, 
this  country,  in  every  class,  always 
prospered  tlie  most  with  general  high 
prices  of  corn,  and  was  the  most 
distressed  with  general  low  ones.  It 
declares  that  wages  must  fall  in  an 
equal  degree  witii  corn,  and  this  is 
tantamount  to  a  (*onfession  that  the 
alM)1ition  of  the  law  is  not  to  benefit 
the  labouring  classes.  When,  there- 
fore, on  its  own  shewing,  the  aboli- 
tion would  only  profit  a  comparative- 
ly trifling  part  of  the  population^ 
while  it  would  manifestly  plunge 
half  of  it  into  ruin  and  suffering,  I 
cannot  be  other  than  its  enemy. 

The  next  item  in  the  Spirit's  list  of 
grievances  is,  tlie  want  of  Parliament- 
ai  y  Reform.  To  a  certain  extent,  I 
am  friendly  to  such  reform,  as  has, 
on  former  occasions,  been  avowed  in 
this  Magazine.  As  a  member  of  the 
democracy,  I  dissent  altogether  from 
the  doctrine  that  the  aristocracy 
ought  to  possess  not  only  one  House 
of  Parliament,  but  the  ascendency  in 
the  other.  While  the  aristocratic 
boroughs  were  pretty  fairly  divided 
between  the  Mmistry  aud  the  Op- 
position, I  never  could  discover  Uiat 
the  democracy  could  reap  any  thing 
but  injury  from  their  abolition.  They 
were  then  so  far  from  giving  the  as^ 
cendency  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  aristocracy,  that,  on  general 
(piestlons,  they  neutralized  its  influ- 
ence; half  of  them  not  only  supported 
the  democratic  cause,  but  gave  it  in- 
finitely more  effectual  support  than 
the  demo<*ratic  ones.  But  long  before 
the  House  of  Commons  acted  as  it 
did  on  the  Catholic  Question,  it  waa 
stated,  more  tlian  once,  in  this  Maga- 
zine, that  if  ever  the  great  borough  in- 
terests should  be  brought  into  lasting 
union,  they  ought  tii  lie  destroyed. 

In  the  last  six  years,  I  have  seen  a 
union  take  place  and  continue  sesulou 
after  /tef^^ion,  .^fving  a  deslntcx'we 
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ascendency  over  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, at  one  time  to  the  democracy, 
and  at  another  to  the  aristocracy.  I 
have  seen  the  latter  use  its  borougli 
power  in  the  most  profligate  manner 
to  inflict  a  vital  injury  on  the  consti- 
tution— ^tlie  comraaua  of  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  taken  from 
Uie  democracy  in  the  legitimate  sense 
of  the  term — and  this  House  com- 
pletely reversed  in  its  working,  di- 
vested of  its  uses,  and  perverten  into 
a  monstrous  engine  of^  evil.  In  ad- 
dition, I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact, 
that  the  question  of  reform  arrays 
the  democracy  against  not  only  the 
aristocracy,  but  almost  all  public  in- 
stitutions. I  And  in  all  this  abundant 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  House 
of  Commons  needs  reforming  in  va- 
rious particulars ;  1  cannot  tliink 
difTerently  without  apostatizing  from 
principles  whicli  I  have  always  main- 
tained. 

But  why  does  the  Spirit  of  tlie  Age 
call  for  reform  ?  For  several  years 
the  House  of  Commons  lias  followed 
its  principles, and  been  its  obsequious 
menial  in  general  policy — what  more 
could  it  be  under  any  system  of  elec- 
tion ?  When  in  all  leading  matters, 
the  Whigs  aud  Liberals,  nay  tlie 
Radical  refonners,  have,  accoiding 
to  Uieir  own  boast,  led  tlie  House, 
I  ask  what  tliey  could  gain  from  re- 
form? 

The  Spirit  wishes  for  reform,  tliat 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  the 
1  louse  of  Commons  may  be  destroyed. 
Its  argument  is — the  aristocracy  re- 
turns so  many  members,  ^r^  it  holds 
the  majority  in  the  House.  Any  one 
may  see  that  this  is  wortliless,  witliout 
proof  that  these  members  genendly 
act  together  as  one  party;  what, 
therefore,  is  tlie  fact  ?  Previously  to 
late  years,  they  were  commonly  di- 
vided into  two  hostile  par  tics  of  nearly 
equal  strength.     Did  such  parties 

Srcvent  the  members  elected  by  the 
emocracy  from  acting  on  their  own 
judgment?  These  members  spon- 
taneously followed  them  :  one  of 
them  on  creed  went  with  the  demo- 
cracy, and  it  is  clear  tliat  if  it  had 
been  elected  by  tlie  latter,  it  would 
not  liavc  been  more  democratic  than 
it  was  in  principle  and  dee<l.  Since 
the  aristocratic  members  have  acteil 
in  union,  they  liav4&  ^vw<^x^'<^  «sk^ 
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the  one  as  in  the  other.  This  is  aelf- 
evident;  therefore,whatam  Itothink 
of  the  Spirit*B  honesty,  when  I  see 
it   not  only  sparing  the  profligate 
burflress,  while  it  strikes  at  the  less 
profligate  boroughmonger;  but  pre- 
tendinff  to  remedy  the  deficiencies 
and  misdeeds  of  the  latter  by  pro- 
tectug  and  enlarging  those  of  the 
former  ?    I  must  think  its  honesty 
is  not  a  Jot  greater  than  its  wisdom. 
jkA  a  reformer,  I  follow  such  men 
as  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Fox.  I  must  look 
at  the  duties  of  the  House  of  Com« 
mons,  to  know  what  reform  is  neces- 
sary. In  so  far  as  it  has  to  represent 
public  opinion,  I  find  that  this  is  uot 
the  mere  opinion  of  the  lower  orders, 
which  is  commonly  a  borrowed  one, 
uid  borrowed,  too,  from  these  vile 
sources,  tlie  party  slave,  demagogue, 
and  traitor ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  tlie 
indepeDdent,    virtuous,    intelligent, 
and  wise  part  of  society ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  even  less  tliat  of  these 
orders  than  of  the  aristocracy.    But 
the  House  has  other  duties — it  has 
to  manage  public  afiiurs,  to  protect 
public  institutions,  and  to  act  with 
rigid  impartiality  towards  all  classes. 
It  is  so  far  from  being  a  democratic 
thing,  formed  merely  to  wage  war  for 
the  sake  of  war  against  toe  aristo- 
cracy, that  with  its  duty  of  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  the  latter,  is 
associated  that  of  being  its  adviser, 
ally,  and  champion.  I  must,  of  course, 
confide  tlie  formation  of  the  House  aa 
far  as  possible  to  such  electors  aa 
will  make  it  the  roost  efficient  iu 
point  of  duty :  in  so  far  as  aristocratic 
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influence  is  beuefieia],  I  must  have 
it ;  and  to  the  extent  in  which  demo- 
cratic influence  is  pernicious,  I  muat 
reject  it    When  I  look  at  late  years, 
I  find  tliat  both  the  aristocracy  and 
the   democracy   have    most  grosa- 
Iv  abused  their  election  power ;  I 
therefore  wish  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  abuse  in  both.    When  I  look  at 
the  House,  I  find  that  the  two  great 
parties  in  it  are  far  too  powerful,  aud 
that  the  independent  part  is  much  too 
weakj  I  therefore  wish  to  weaken 
the  former,  and  strengthen  the  latter. 
From  all  Uils,  my  views  of  reform 
make  me  anxious  to  transfer  power 
positively  and  n^atively  from  both 
the  aristocracy  and  the  lower  ordera, 
to  the  better  part  of  the  democracy. 
My  object  is  to  make  the  House  of 
Commons  still  more  democratic — la 
give  it  to  the  democracy;  but  thia 
must  be  the  real,  and  not  the  spv* 
rious  one.   I  insist,  that,  in  respect  of 
person,  sentiment^  and  right  of  cor- 
poreal and  political  character,  the 
democracy  is  not  formed  either  whol- 
ly or  principally  by  the  lower  classes, 
and  that,  as  a  whole,  its  political 
power  ought  to  be  exercised  by  ita 
virtue,  intelligence,  and  wisdom.* 

Another  grand  grievance  with  the 
Spirit  is,  tlie  general  power  and  even 
existcmce  of  the  aristocracy :  it  pro- 
claims not  only  that  the  latter  ought 
to  have  no  influence,  but  also  that  ita 
natural,  as  well  as  constitutional  be* 
ing,  is  an  evil.  Its  reasons  are  in  a 
large  degree  met  by  what  I  have  said 
already.  A  leading  one  is,  that,  in* 
dependently  of  its  seats  in  the  House 


*  These  defects  of  the  present  system  deserve  notice.  The  labourers  in  manulse- 
tiires  and  trade  enjoy  the  elective  frauohise  to  a  vast  extent ;  but  the  africuUural 
labourer  is  deprived  of  it.  The  annual  increase  of  electors  is  almost  wholly  confined 
to  manufacturing  nnd  trading  ones ;  while  it  is  very  great  in  them,  it  scarcely  reaches 
those  of  agriculture.  Tliis  annual  increase  takes  place  chiefly  amidst  the  lower  orders. 
Etery  year,  in  respect  of  votes,  manufiicturef  and  trade  are  gaining  inunenotly  on 
agriculture ;  and  the  lower  rlsJiMS  on  the  middle  and  upper  ones.  Mannfiicturing 
and  trading  freeholders  have  multiplied  so  greatly  in  late  years  that  they  have  taken 
the  control  of  the  election  in  various  counties  from  the  agricultural  ones.  A  com* 
paratively  short  period  of  time  has  in  many  boroughs  doubled  the  number  of  burgesses, 
nnd  enabled  the  lower  to  wrest  the  command  of  the  election  wholly  from  the  middle 
classes.  I  think  any  Tory  worthy  of  the  name,  may  in  this  find  reason  to  believe  that 
some  change  is  necessai-y ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  sure  every  man  may,  who  wishes  to 
presen-o  the  constitution,  lliose  who  blindly  oppose  reform,  instead  of  attacking 
the  reformers  with  a  call  for  a  proper  one,  will  do  well  to  reflect,  that  while  they  are 
doing  it,  the  present  system  Is  hourly  making  a  radical  reform — is  continually  expelling 
both  agriculture  and  the  middle  classes  from  the  House  of  Commons.  A  mighty 
revolution  has  already  been  thus  made  In  the  House,  and  if  no  tsncAA.^  Vs«i  ^!^pJ^aA.^^^^ 
aristocracy  will  soon  have  no  other  part  of  U  OkixvWa  >wtwa<ftv^aA^^'V*V^^»*''*^ 
httT9  all  iA«  rfmaindep. 
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of  ComiiKNit,  the  arfBtocracy  mono- 
polbseB  too  large  a  Miare  of  office, 
IMtronage,  and  control  in  the  gene- 
ral executive.  To  the  masB  of  the  de- 
mocracy, it  makoB  .small  difference 
whether  office  be  held  bv  ariRtocrats 
or  damocrats,  provided  Its  duties  be 
performed  iipnehtly  and  wisely.  All 
history  testifies Uiatdemocratic  rulers 
iiave  been  quite  as  ambitious,  mer- 
cenary, and  unprincipled,  as  aristo- 
cratic ones ;  I  might  20  farther,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  Witli  regard  to 
wisdom,  a  glance  at  the  empire  is 
sufficient  to  prove  tliat,  on  the  whole, 
it  has  been  governed  as  wisely  as 
any  re]>ublic  ever  was.  I  grant  that 
continued  public  suffering  proves  in- 
capacity in  the  ruler,  and  that,  on  this 
test,  tlie  British  government  has  been 
for  several  years  a  most  imbecile  one; 
but  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  that, 
in  this  term,  the  government  has  been 
under  tlie  dictation  of  the  democracy 
— has  been  the  servile  follower  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  its  democratic 
sages.  Judging  from  both  the  prac- 
tical nile  and  general  principles  of 
the  latter,  I  cannot  disco\>er  tliatthey 
siu'pass  the  aristocracy  in  any  point 
of  official  character. 

Are  tiiere  any  important  matters 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  aristo- 
cracy are  brought  into  offensive  con- 
flict witli  those  of  ^e  democracy? 
None  can  be  named.  The  opponents 
of  reform  stand  only  on  the  defensive, 
and  they  plead  the  general  good,  but 
not  tliat  of  the  great  alone :  their  ar- 
gument is,  tliat  the  change  would  be 
as  destructive  to  the  lower  as  to  tlie 
higher  classes.  Whatever  may  be 
said  against  the  Corn  Law,  it  obviously 
stands  on  that  principle  of  equal  pro- 
tection to  property  which  forms  the 
foundation  or  the  manufacturer's 
protecting  duties ;  and  if  there  were 
not  a  single  peer  or  great  landowner 
in  being,  it  would  stul  be  necessary 
to  an  immense  part  of  the  communi- 
ty. The  constitutional  use  of  the  aris- 
tocracy is,  to  form  a  defence  to  pro- 
perty, right,  law,  and  authority,  with- 
out regard  to  rank — to  restmn  the 
lower  orders  from  unjust  inroads  on 
these  to  their  own  injury,  as  well  as 
that  of  otliers ;  and  to  act  In  concert 
with  these  orders  fai  promoting  the 

Jl'eneral  weal  of  all  cuisses,  wmiout 
istiaction.    Its  iateresta  are  idenl\- 
fied  with  tJjofle  of  tlie  democracy. 
Are  there  any  Important  matVeTs\u 
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which  tliese  bodies  act  as  sefMuvte 
and  hostile  onesV  On  reform,  the 
com  law,  &c.  &:c ,  tlie  aristocracy  f  s 
about  as  much  divided  as  the  demo- 
cracy ;  while  half  the  latter  fights  on 
the  aristocratic  side,  half  the  rortner 
uses  its  weapons  on  the  democratic 
one. 

Let  us  suppose  the  aristocracy  to 
1>e  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  state  of 
things  wished  for  by  the  Spirit  to 
be  established.     In  such   case   the 
Broughams,     Humes,    0*Connells 
Cobbetts,  Hunts,  &c.,  would  be  the 
rulers  of  the  empire ;  and  is  there  tlie 
smallest  reason  for  believing  that 
they  would  be  more  honest,  disinter- 
ested, and  wise  ones,  than  it  has  hi- 
therto generally  liad  ?    Is  tliere  any 
ffur  ground  for  supposing  that,  with 
them  as  the  executive,  a  House  of 
Commons,  chosen  exclusively  by  ^e 
lower  orders,  and  a  republic,  the  po- 
pulation would  be  more  beneficially 
governed    than   it   has    commonly 
been  ?    It  would  be  su|)erfluous  to 
answer  the  questions.    Every  one 
may  see  that  the  community  would 
be  as  much  divided  as  it  now  is  on 
leading  (]uestions,  and  that  wlille,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  would  be  at  once 
plunged  into  war  with  all  Europe, 
and'stnpped  of  its  colonies;  on  the 
otlier,  half  of  it  would  be,  in  regard 
to  both  labourer  and  employer,  sa- 
crificed to  the  rest    As  a  democrat, 
I  must  of  course  defend  the  aristo- 
cracy against  the  Spirit  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mv  own  order. 

I  will  only  notice  another  of  its 
causes  of  revolution  which  is  its  lead- 
ing one— to  wit,  the  distress  of  the 
population.  I  am  as  anxious  to  re- 
move this  distress  as  it  can  be,  but 
I  cannot  be  ignorant  that  it  can  only 
be  accomplisned  by  the  removal  of 
tlie  causes — what,  then,  are  they  ? 
Demonstrably  the  Spirit  and  its  prin- 
ciples. What  has  destroyed  capital 
and  employment — reduced  profita 
and  wages — created  foreign  compe- 
titors— and  produced  an  exceaa  of 
population  ?  Clearly  the  Spirit  and 
Its  principles.  And  what  lias  con- 
stantly opposed  all  enquiry,  remedy, 
and  relief,  and  insisted,  not  only  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  mitigate 
the  distress,  but  that  notliin^  should 
be  left  undone  calculated  to  increase 
'W.'i  Tl\e.  knowled^  of  every  man 
Ye:i^«» — ^fe  ^\kV^\TOA\\A  YP^TkR\\!l^ 
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evidence  to  prove  tliat  revolutiou 
would  be  a  remedy  ?  The  Spirit  ouly 
offers  evidence  of  a  contrary  charac- 
ter. On  \\»  own  declarationn,  it 
wouM  carry  confiscation  and  want 
infinitely  beyond  the  point  tlicy  have 
reached,  and  take  frou)  the  majority 
of  the  population  the  chief  part  of 
the  property  and  subsistence  it  still 
retains.  In  addition,  it  proclaims  its 
^reat  ru^c  of  government  to  be,  ad- 
herence to  it8  theories  and  opinions^ 
in  utter  scorn  of  their  consequences. 
You  must  plunder  one  class  of  so- 
ciety, and  new  another  to  pieces — 
destroy  this  institution,  and  annul  that 
law — plant  confiscation  here,and  law- 
lessness there— remove  your  trusts, 
reverse  your  rules,  and  renounce 
your  convictions,  solely  from  obedi- 
ence to  my  will.  You  must  not  look 
at  facts,  or  regard  demonstrations — 
fruits  and  effects  you  must  not  notice 
— petitions  and  remonstrances  you 
must  sternly  disdain — and  if  your 
theories  and  systems  overwhelm  you 
with  ruin  and  calamity,  you  must 
maintain  tliem  merely  because  they 
liave  emanated  from  my  assertions. 
Such  is  practically  its  language.  As 
I  know  that  the  worst  tyranny  which 
ever  cursed  the  human  race,  never 
went  to  a  greater  extreme  of  despot- 
ism and  oppression,  I  must  be  an 
enemy  to  a  revolutionary  government 
founded  upon  it. 

I  might  concede  much  on  all  these 
points,  if  the  House  of  Commons  had 
wholly  passed  from  the  inlluence  of 
the  Democracy.  The  just  rights  and 
power  of  the  latter  are  quite  as  es- 
sential, an  those  of  the  Aristocracy ; 
and  if  any  cause  had  really  placed  the 
election  of  the  majority  in  this  House 
under  the  control  of  the  aristocracy 
or  the  executive,  I  will,  without  he- 
sitation, say  1  would  have  sanctioned 
the  application  of  a  violent  remedy 
to  80  violent  and  portentous  an  evil. 
But  I  find  that  in  one  way  or  another 
the  Democracy  controls  the  election 
of  such  a  minority  in  the  House,  as 
is  abundantly  Buincient  for  giving 
due  effect  to  its  wishes;  and!  find 
farther,  Unit  for  several  vears,  the 
House  liaa  generally  followed  tlie 
opiniona  of  we  populace.  Here  it 
proof  tliat  tlie  people  possess  ample 
means,  without  revolution,  for  re- 
dressing every  wrong  and  grievance 
they  can  jusUy  complun  of;  and  I 
cfmoot  tAwH  that  their  neglect,  or 
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abuse  of  them,  fonns  any  ground  fur 
an  appeal  to  treason  and  rebellion. 

This  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  which 
I  am  to  take  for  my  bodily  and  men- 
tal tyrant — these  are  tlie  principles 
and  objects  which  I  am  to  blindly 
embrace  without  examination,  mere- 
ly because  the  will  of  the  people  de- 
mands it  If  I  do,  I  must  violate  the 
laws  of  my  God,  and  aid  in  robbing  the 
people  of  their  righto,  liberties,  pri- 
vileges, property,  and  subsistence — 
I  must  DC  a  traitor  to  my  religion, 
my  country,  and  my  species ;  there- 
fore, nothing  is  left  me  but  indignant 
refusal. 

I  now  ask.  What  has  made  a  Spi- 
rit like  this  so  omnipotent?  What 
has  severed  the  people  from  their 
rulers— marshalled  them  againsttheJr 
institutions— kindled  the  fratricidd 
war  between  the  Democracy  and  the 
Aristocracy,  the  poor  and  the  rich — 
and  created  the  liorrible  tempest  of 
revolution,  anarchy,  and  blood,  which 
hangs  over  us  ?  A  thousand  voices 
from  amidst  the  trembling  authorities 
of  the  realm  rei^y.  The  bad  feelings 
of  the  people !  The  fault  is  all  in  the 
people !  I  deny  it,  and  solemnly  ar- 
raign these  authorities.  I  maintain 
that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  nothing 
else  could  have  flowed  from  the  con- 
ductwhich  has  beenfor  several  years 
pursued  by  the  Crown,  the  Cabinet, 
the  Legislature,  the  Aristocracy,  and 
the  Clerg)'. 

Previously  to  this  term,  it  was  the 
policy  of  government  to  teach  the 
people  to  revere  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors,  and  regard  as  sacred  the 
principles  which  bad  made  them  so 
great  and  happy— to  make  their  in- 
stitutions, religion,  and  country,  ob- 
jects of  chivalrous  affection—to  che- 
rish the  proper  feelings  between  su- 
perior and  inferior— and  to  hold  spe- 
culative change  and  innovation  in  ab- 
horrence. Each  int4>reBt  and  class 
was  instructed  to  look  on  the  others 
as  its  bretliren,  and  to  seek  its  |U'08- 
perity  in  theirs ;  if  one  of  tbem  fell 
mto  distress,  the  rest  were  told  to 
sympathize  with  it,  and  to  think  re- 
lief given  it,  at  tlieii*  cost,  not  a  loss, 
but  a  gain. 

Ana  it  was  then  the  policy  of  go- 
vernment to  watch  vigilantly  over  Uie 
people's  weal,  and  ])rompt1y  to  ad- 
minister to  them  comfort  and  reme<- 
dy  in  auff«cvck%.    ViVC^'^  \\.  ^«i^V^^ 
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cbangefi  on  theory,  it  removed  all    Democracy  aaw  its  priuciplcs  held. 


And  it8  interesto  defended,  hy  the 
Aritttocrflcy;  the  various  luterest* 
Haw  tlie  Hame  iu  regard  to  each  other. 
Government,  by  removing  suffering 
immediately  on  its  appearance,  pre- 
vented it  from  acquiring  great  mag«« 
nitude,  and  forming  a  source  of  b«l 
feeling.  When  its  endeavours  were 
unsuccessful,  tJiey  formed  evidence 
of  its  good  wishes,  which  satisfied 
the  better  part  of  tlie  sufferers.  Its 
anxiety  to  protect  property  inade  all 
who  possessed  any — small  IniidowiH 
ers,  farmers,  shipowners,  uianufae* 
turers,  &c.,  as  well  as  others — its  sup- 
porters through  interest.  It  placed 
preservation  and  profit  on  the  side 
of  loyalty  and  oruer ;  and  loss  and 
ruin  on  that  of  dibaffection  and  i»> 
subordination. 

Beyond  nil  tliis,  the  community 
waH  p:enerally  kept  in  prosperity. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  this  policy 
was  totally  reversed ;  and  let  it  never 
1)0  forgott(*u,  that  the  change  was 
made  without  the  shadow  of  coin- 
fierce  and  determined  enthuniasm  of    pulsion  and  ne('e^»ity.     The  Spirit 
party  in  rendering  it  invincible.     A     of  tlie  Age,  which  had   previously 


proved  evils  and  abuses  to  the  utmost 
of  its  power.  Every  well-grounded 
petition  from  them  met  its  friendly 
attention ;  and  if  any  part  of  them 
were  distressed,  it  spontaneously  and 
at  once  gave  them  consolation,  and 
laboured  to  relieve  them.  Every  in- 
terest and  class  knew,  when  over- 
taken by  miHf<)rtune,  tliat  govern- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
take  up  its  cane,  and  render  it  all  the 
ussiHtanre  posnible. 

The  BritiHh  government  was  then 
a  paternal  one. 

What  followed  V  The  Crown  and 
Ministry  naturally  carried  witli  them 
the  leading  part,  not  only  of  the 
legislative  nriHtocracy,  ch»rgy,  and 
press,  but  also  of  the  denioiTary; 
they  carried  with  them  the  nation. 
The  cause  of  the  constitution  and 
laws,  the  church  and  the  country, 
good  principles  and  feelings  of  every 
kind,  was  thus  made  that  of  the  as- 
cendant party,  as  well  as  the  national 
patriotism  was  aided  by  the 
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gigantic  moral  force — an  overpower- 
ing public  opinion,  was  thus  created 
to  repress  the  bad  in  every  thing. 
It  made  the  profligate  publiiration 
infamous,  and  thereby  banished  it 
from  the  better  parts  of  society; 
even  tlie  mighty  powers  of  Lord 
Byron  in  their  evil  efforts  were  smote 
and  rendered  innoxious  by  it.  In- 
subordination and  disloyalty  it  every- 


beeu  ravaging  the  earth,  was  sub- 
dued; and  all  was  ]>eace,  prosperity, 
content,  harmony,  and  happiness. 

The  weight  of  government,  phy- 
sical and  moral,  was  now  thrown 
into  the  scale  with  the  infidel  and 
revolutionist;  it  was  employed  to 
resuscitate  the  fallen  Spirit  of  the 
Age.  The  (^annings  declared  that 
the  constitution  was  essentially  vici- 


where  restrained,  as  things  criminal,-    ous  and  tyrannical  in  regard  to  the 
despicable,  and  disgraceful.  In  every     ])rivilepres  and  protection  it  gave  to 


emergency  Government  had  only  to 
make  the  appeal,  and  an  omnipotent 
host  appeared  in  the  field,  which  by 
morid  power  bore  down  all  opposi- 
tion. In  the  worst  days  of  Radi- 
calism, disaffection  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  lower  classes;  not  only 
the  upper,  but  the  middle  ones,  were 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  and  were  as  ready 
to  draw  the  sword  in  their  defence 
against  their  misguided  brethren,  as 
they  would  have  been  to  do  it  against 
a  foreign  enemy. 

Farther,  the  bonds  of  union  and 
affection  were  preserved  between 
different  interests  and  classes.  If  the 
lower  claRses  were  distressed  in  any 
quBrter,  they  received  the  conipas- 


the  religion  of  tlie  State.  The  Hue- 
kissons  and  Grants  ridiculed  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  empire  had  oeen  govern* 
ed  were  erroneous  and  pernicious. 
The  Peels  maintained  that  the  coun- 
try had  *'  outgrown  all  its  institu- 
tions," and  of  course  that  a  batch 
of  new  ones  was  necessary.  They 
naturally  smote  principles  and  feel- 
ings with  laws  and  institutions ;  in- 
dividually, or  collectively,they  taught 
the  people  to  de8pise  and  hate  all 
established  things,  to  think  the  poli- 
tical and  social  system  full  of  bar^ 
barous  defects  and  evils,  and  to  re- 
gard a  comprehensive  change  on 
theory  as  essentia).    This  change^ 
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Spirit  of  the  Age.  Grrantlng  thmt 
they  did  not  ^o  quite  so  far  in  avowal 
as  Uieir  new  brethren,  this  was  of  no 
moment  Mr  Cauniiig*s  general  in- 
sinuationH  against  **  foreign  despots" 
and  the  Church  received  ample  ex- 
planation from  the  explicit  diatribes 
of  Mr  Brougham  and  Mr  O'Connell. 
Mr  Huskis8on*8  vague  assertions  in 
favour  of  the  working  classes,  had 
precise  meaning  ffivcn  them  by  the 
speeches  of  Mr  Hume.  When  Sir 
R.  Peel  declared  himself  a  friend  to 
free  trade,  the  expounders  of  the 
latter  stated  it  to  be  flatly  opposed  to 
the  Com  Laws  and  colonial  monopo- 
lies. If  ministers  made  reservations 
in  act  and  detail,  they  avowed  that 
they  ajrreed  in  general  principle  with 
the  \Vhigs  and  Liberals ;  ana  the  lat- 
ter testified  to  the  truth  of  it  Their 
newspapers  intimated  that  they  were 
fettered  in  word  and  deed  by  situa- 
tion and  circumstance, — that  the 
Aristocracy  prevented  them,  much 
against  tlieir  wishes,  from  giving  the 
widest  application  to  liberal  doc- 
trines. In  addition,  their  open  en- 
mity was  exclusively  directed  against 
those  by  whom  such  doctrines  were 
opposed. 

Government,  by  this  reversal  of 
policy,  not  only  arrayed  the  people 
against  their  institutions  and  laws, 
but  incited  every  interest  and  class 
to  seek  the  ruin  of  the  others.  It 
taught  tlic  masters  to  seek  wealth  in 
the  starvation  of  their  workmen,  and 
the  workmen  to  look  for  abundance 
in  their  masters'  loss  of  capital  and 
profit:  it  told  manufactures  and  trade 
they  could  only  find  prosperity  in  the 
sacrifice  of  agriculture,  and  the  lat« 
ter  it  could  only  flourish  by  destroy- 
ing the  protections  of  the  former. 
The  colonies,  the  banks,  and  every 
other  interest,  were  thus,  in  detail, 
held  up  by  it  as  a  prey  to  be  hunted 
down  by  the  other.  The  divisions, 
fury,  and  strife,  which  this  generated 
throughout  the  community,  all  har- 
moniouHly  conspired  to  feed  the  ge- 
neral hostility  towards  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws.  The  working  classes 
found  they  could  not  well  pull  down 
their  masters,  without  pulling  down 
law  and  property.  Manufactures 
and  trade  perceived  that  it  would 
aid  them  greatly  in  crushing  agricul- 
ture, to  cnish  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  aristocracy ;  and  the 
demorracr  satr,  that  to'sulnlue  Us 


enemy,  the  aristocracy,  it  waa  neces- 
sary to  subdue  the  church  and  mo- 
narchy. 

And  government  not  only  prohi* 
bited  itself  from  protecting,  but  com- 
pelled itself  to  destroy,  the  public 
prosperity.  This  or  that  interest  was 
nourishing,  but  it  was  doing  so  <m 
mistaken  policy,  at  the  cost  of  the 
others,  therefore  it  wasplunged  into 
ruin  for  their  gain.  Tlie  shippioff 
interest,  or  some  other,  was  invol vea 
in  bankruptcy,  but  its  loss  was  profit 
to  the  others,  therefore  it  could  not 
on  any  account  be  relieved.  The 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  workmen 
employed  by  this  trade  were  enjoy-* 
ing  good  wages  and  comfort;  but 
they  were  doing  so  to  the  injury  of 
other  trades,  Uierefore  they  were 
precipitated  into  want  and  wretch* 
edness ;  and  tlie  hundreds  of  thou* 
sands  employed  in  that  were  perish- 
ing from  hunger,  but  their  famine 
was  the  benefit  of  otlier  trades,  there- 
fore it  could  not  be  mitigated.  Go- 
vernment, like  the  Destroying  Angel, 
traversed  the  empire  to  give  the  blow 
of  death  to  prosperity  and  compe- 
tence in  every  quarter. 

The  Executive  naturally  made  the 
Legislature,  the  Aristocracy,  the  De- 
mocracy, and  the  Press,  with  little 
exception,  unanimous  in  support  of 
its  new  policy.  It  combined  all  par- 
ties in  such  support  as  a  party  matter. 
A  moral  force — a  public  opinion,  in- 
finitely more  stupendous  and  irresis- 
tible than  that  wnich  had  previously 
existed  to  protect  good  feelings  and 
institutions,  was  created  to  (&stroy 
them.  The  bad  side  before  had  al- 
ways possessed  a  strong  party,  but 
the  good  one  now  had  every  one 
against  it  The  infidel  and  republican 
publication  sprung  from  bankruptcy 
into  prosperous  and  exalted  circula- 
tion, necause  it  was  enabled  to  mount 
the  colours  of  the  Cabinet  The 
Whig  and  the  Radical,  the  foe  of  the 
Church  and  the  reviler  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy ;  not  only  the  Brougliams  and 
Humes,  but  the  Hunts  and  Carliles, 
were  now  red-hot  ministerialistSy 
and  propagated  their  doctrines  as 
those  of  constituted  authorities.  Er- 
ror, guilt,  shame,  and  infamy,  were 
transferred  by  all  authority  and  mo- 
ral power  to  those  who  defended  the 
constitution  and  laws,  reli^ioa  sjbA 
suYKytd\ii«L\Kfix\. 
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ment,  as  well  as  the  strife  of  interest 
and  class,  operated  in  the  most  pow- 
erful manner  in  favour  of  the  cause 
of  revolution.  It  acquired  the  great- 
est magnitude,  and  took  a  permanent 
character;  every  one  saw  that  go- 
vernment had  caused  his  sufferings, 
and  would  give  him  no  relief;  the 
man  of  property  perceived  that,under 
the  existing  system,  he  must  go  on 
from  losH  to  ruin ;  and  the  labourer, 
tiiat  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  an 
increase  of  misery ;  all  were  assured 
by  the  doctrines  of  authority  that 
the  changes  which  revolution  would 
make  would  be  highly  beneficial.  In- 
terest was  thus  placed  by  govern- 
ment wholly  on  tlie  side  of  aisaflfec- 
tion,  disorder,  and  rebellion. 

When  all  things  in  and  out  of  power 
thus  harmoniously  conspired  to  in- 
culeate  the  principles  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age,  and  suppress  opposite 
ones,  is  it  matter  of  wonder  that  they 
were  triumphantly  successful  ? 

I  cannot  conceive  how  the  present 
Ministry  can  have  acquired  the  har- 
dihood to  complain  of  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  people.  For 
several  months  after  it  was  formed, 
it  was,  in  genuine  populai'ity,  almost 
the  most  powerful  one  that  ever 
existed;  it  had  perfect  freedom  of 
choice  in  policy  and  creed.  Had  it 
resolved  to  exterminate  the  Spirit, 
and  re-establish  the  principles  of 
loyalty,  subordination,  and  harmony, 
it  would  have  been  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  better  part  of  the 
community,  and  but  little  opposed 
by  the  other.  All  sides  expected  it 
would  do  so.  The  bubble  of  free- 
trade  and  innovation  had  burst,  and 
novelty  of  an  opposite  kind  was  wish- 
ed for.    How  has  it  acted  ? 

It  gained  office  through  tlie  only 
party  which  has  defended  the  insti- 
tutions and  good  feelings  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  then  it  commenced  a  wai* 
of  extermination  against  it  for  de- 
fending them.  Upon  this  party,  the 
ruffians  of  the  Wellington  Press, 
and  tlie  Dawsons  of  the  Wellington 
Ministry,have  heaped  all  their  scurri- 
lities; its  publications  have  been  the 
only  ones  which  the  man  who  fills 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  has 
thought  deserving  of  being  singled 
out  for  ruin  by  his  prosecutions;  and 
(t9  principles  have  been  those  to 
hich  the  leading  MmisleT^  Wxe. 
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confined  their  dissent  and  reproba- 
tion. 

It  has  at  last  destroyed  this  party 
in  respect  of  feeling  and  obiect^    As 
soon  as  it  got  fairly  seated  m  office, 
it  made  a  sweeping  change  in  the 
fundamental  laws  oT  tlie  realm,  and 
in  a  vital  part  of  the  constitution ;  it 
did  this  in  defiance  of  national  feel- 
ing ;  and  it  was  enabled  to  do  it  by 
sucli  a  hideous  display  of  violated 
principle  and  pledge  in  the  legisla- 
ture as  the  astonished  world  never 
before  witnessed.     This  of  course 
brought  the  Crowo,  Cabinet,  Legis- 
lature, Aristocracy^  and  Clergy,  into 
fatal  conflict  with  the  only  part  of 
the  community  still  faithful  to  them; 
and  it  was  abundantly  sufficient  for 
converting   affection    into    enmity. 
Nothing  else  could  have  severed  die 
powerful  bonds  which  yet  bound  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  their  govern- 
ment and  institutions.     The  ground 
for  opposing  change  and  innovation 
was  uius  converted  into  a  necessity 
for  them;  tlie  party  which  had  op- 
posed them  went  over  to  their  ad- 
vocates. 

And  yet  a  Ministry  which  could  so 
act,  complains  of  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  the  people !  In  the  exer- 
cise of  that  birthright  which  the 
blood  of  my  fatliers  purchase^  I 
fervently  rejoice,  as  an  Englishman, 
that  rulers  who  could  exhibit  such 
an  abuse  of  power,  could  not  do  it 
with  impunity — that  it  covered  them 
with  public  animosity,  and  shook  the 
allegiance  of  the  country  to  its  cen- 
tre. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Ministry 
has  regularly  supported  the  Whiga 
and  Liberals.  It  Las  praised  them  as 
individuals,  patronised  their  publi- 
cations, and  identified  itself  as  fkr 
as  possible  with  their  principles.  In 
the  few  points  in  which  it  has  refu* 
sed  to  comply  with  the  full  extent 
of  their  demands,  it  has  ostentati- 
ously proclaimed  its  agreement  with 
them  in  general  creed. 

Yet  a  Ministry  like  this  complaina 
of  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the 
people !  There  is  not  a  single  feeling 
or  principle  entertained  by  the  peo- 
ple, whicli  this  Ministry  has  not  di* 
rectly  or  indirectly  taught  them.  It 
has  treated  loyalty  and  content  aa 
crimes^  and  given  a  bounty  to  disaf- 
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has  held  up  those  as  the  onlytrae 
instructors,  who  have  arrayed  the 
servant  against  the  roaster,  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  revolution  against 
conservation,  and  republicanism 
against  monarchism  ;  its  whole  con- 
duct has  been  of  a  kind  to  goad  the 
people  into  tlie  adoption  of  their 
Mchemps  by  suffering.  Several  years 
biiice,  it  was  proved  before  Parlia- 
ment that  a  great  excess  of  labourers 
existed  in  Kent,  which  was  producing 
deplorable  effects  on  their  circum- 
stances and  morals.  It  has  since  been 
aj^in  and  again  pressed  on  its  atten- 
tion, that  the  same  causes  were  pro- 
ducing the  same  effects  in  various 
other  counties ;  and  it  has  been  clear, 
that  the  evil  would  increase  with- 
out legislative  remedy.  Yet  Minis- 
ters have  constantly  refused  to  do 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  relief.  Tliey 
have  acted  in  the  same  manner  touch- 
ing every  petition  from  the  distress- 
ed. The  owner  of  property  sinking 
into  ruin,  and  tlie  starving  labourer 
in  every  quarter,  have  been  told  no- 
thing could  be  done  for  them.  The 
community  at  large  has  been  for 
years  involved  in  unexampled  dis- 
tress, and  these  Ministers  have  regu- 
larly refused  all  enquiry  ond  reme- 
dy, save  a  remission  of  taxes,  little 
felt,  and  incapable  of  reaching  the 
quarters  where  the  distress  was  the 
most  severe. 

Constituted  as  human  nature  is,  is 
it  possible  for  a  people  to  remain  at- 
tached to  a  system  of  government 
which  will  apply  no  remedy  to  its 
losses  and  sufferingn,  and  promise 
nothing  but  a  continuance  of  them  ? 

What  but  the  conduct  of  this  Mi- 
nistry on  the  Catholic  question  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Legislature  with  the  People 
at  large,  of  &e  Aristocracy  with  the 
Democracy,  and  of  the  Clergy  with 
the  Laity  ^-caused  reform  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  intelligent  and  virtuous 
part  of  the  community  as  a  matter  of 
salvation — and  converted  that  ques- 
tion which  made  the  influential  part 
of  the  Irish  people  ardent  supporters 
of  the  constitution  and  government, 
and  prohibited  Irish  independence 
from  being  mentioned,  into  one  of 
national  strife  between  England  and 
Ireland  for  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
pire ? 

Yet  a  Ministry  like  this  complains 


of  tlie  feelings  and  conduct  of  the 
people ! 

And  what  right  has  the  Legislature 
to  join  in  the  complaint  ?  It  has  for 
many  years  zealously  taught  the  feel- 
ings and  principles  entertained  by 
the  people,  and  laboured  to  suppress 
all  others.  When  it  has  regularly 
made  the  Broughams,  Huskissont^ 
Humes,  and  O'ConneUs,  the  general 
expounders  of  its  sentiments,  whf 
does  it  quan*el  with  the  people  for 
adopting  them  ?  Were  its  sweeping 
denunciations  against  institutions  and 
laws— its  attacks  on  the  well-affects 
ed,  and  protection  of  the  traitorous 
and  rebellious — its  incitements  of 
every  description  to  revolutionary 
obiects,  to  be  disregarded  ?  When  it 
held  up  all  who  defended  the  glori- 
ous fabric  under  which  the  country 
had  become  so  great  and  happv,  as 
fools,  knaves,  and  enemies  of  the 
State,  why  does  it  condemn  the 
People  for  believing  it,  and  lament 
that  such  defenders  have  vanished  ? 

Has  not  the  Legislature  in  late 
years  swept  away  the  laws  which 
placed  the  servant  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  master,  and  prohibited 
the  working  classes  from  forming 
themselves  into  the  ungovernable 
masses  they  now  exhibit  ?  Has  it  not 
countenanced  the  doctrine,  that  the 
lower  orders  were  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  wise  part  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  sanctioned  the  schemes 
for  teaching  them  science  without 
religion,  and  party-politics  without 
morals  ?  Has  it  taken  a  single  step 
to  promote  religion  and  morals ;  and 
has  it  not  C4U'ried  on  regular  war 
against  the  Church,  and  adopted 
every  measure  brought  before  It, 
calculated  to  injure  morals  ? 

What  right,  then,  has  the  Legisla- 
ture to  complain  of  the  people  r 

When  it  has  constantly  told  tlie 
people,  that  the  cheaper  com  is, 
the  better  for  them;  and  that  the 
principles  of  free  trade  are  the  true 
ones ;  is  it  not  natural  for  them  to 
be  the  enemies  of  the  com  law  and 
the  Aristocracy  ?  \Mien  it  has  assu- 
red them  tiiat  the  taxes  are  the  great 
cause  of  their  sufferings,  ana  cut 
down  property  and  wages  in  every 
calling,  without  compensation,  is  it 
not  natural  for  them  to  call  for  the 
extinction  of  taxes  through,  tk^x^^ 


in  ufwii,  iin]iiorea  it  to  pn(|ntro,  and  I 
nwoive  proofH,  in  ordt^  lliat  it  miclit  i 
dnore  their  piwiwmiimiB,  or  remedy  \ 
toeir  euffHrii^;  but  tliej*  have  iin-  i 
ploml  in  vain.  \^'heii  the  country  I 
•t  large  wai  Id  unparalleled  distreiis,  I 
h  refiued  investigation,  aad  declared  I 
>«th)nr  could  be  granted  rr  relief  I 
Jiejaoa  a  remisHion  of  taxei.  I 

While  this  liRfi  be»n  the  rane  in     1 
free,  but,  alas  1  no  longer  happy  Eng-    i 
iMid,  the  denpots  of'  the  Continent    I 
have  been  Introduciiig  new  kinds  of    i 
employment,  making  ranals,  coio- 
sinng  their  waste  lam),  encouraging 
their  manufacturer,  and  doing  every 
tMng  peinible  to  employ  tlie  labour, 
and  protect  the  property,  of  their 
-Mtrif«ta. 

When  I,  as  one  of  the  people,  look 
M  this  humiliating  contrast,  where 
■m  I  to  'find  the  jurtification  of  the 
L«^ilatnre  ?  When  I  know  that  the 
lUter  had  evidence  before  it,  proving 
die  labouring  classes  in  many  coun- 
ties to  be  almost  wholly  on  the  poor- 
rates,  sinking  the  farmers  into  iniol- 
■vency,  Infinitely  too  numeroun  for 
the  quantity  of  labour,  employed  as 
beuti  are,  and  plunged  into  tlie  ex- 
treme of  penury  and  barbEirism  j — 
^d  when!  know,  too,  that  my  coun- 
try had,  at  home  and  nbmnfi.  ni»in. 
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be  attended  to,  and  urging  the  Mi- 
nistry to  strike  at  what  remained  of 
food  and  property.  Their  barbarous 
ignorance  and  folly  could  deceive  no 
man  who  knew  his  right  hand  from 
his  left ;  and  the  People  could  only 
feel  disgust  and  indignation  when 
they  saw  the  Legislature  make  itself 
the  menial  of  such  persons. 

Free  trade  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  country,  even 
by  its  friends— saving,  of  course,  the 
scribblers  and  orators  who  write  and 
speak  of  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand— to  be  a  complete  failure:  a 
more  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  could  not  oe  given,  than  the 
fact,  that  from  tlie  five  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  it  came  into  effect, 
grievous  suffering  has  sat  on  the  com- 
munity, and  especially  on  those  di- 
visions of  it  which  it  has  more  direct- 
ly affected.  Prices  and  other  things 
prove  at  this  moment  that  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  were  wholly  erroneous 
on  which  small  notes  were  suppress- 
ed. Here  is  demonstration  that  the 
Legislature  has  been  long  on  vital 
matters  acting  on  the  most  false  and 
mis<'hievous  principles ;  and  cjun  it, 
therefore,  with  reason  com])lain  that 
it  possesses  not  the  confidence  of 
the  ])eople  when  it  still  clings  to 
them  ? 

When  the  labourer  who  is  always 
on  the  parish,  who  is  treated  like  a 
brute,  and  who  is  destitute  of  com- 
mon necessaries,  is  assured  by  the 
Legislature  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
for  him — is  it  matter  of  wonder  that 
he  becomes  an  incendiary  and  rebel  ? 
When  the  mechanic  and  artisan 
find  that  the  Legislature  has  criven 
them  want  for  competence,  ana  tells 
them  they  have  nothing  better  to 
hope  for — can  it  bo  expected  that 
they  will  be  contented  and  well-af- 
fected ?  When  the  smAl  and  mid- 
dling landowners,  farmers,  shipown- 
ers, colonists,  and  other  people  of 
property,  see  that,  from  the  measures 
of  the  Legislature,  their  property  is 
sustaining  daily  waste,  and  that  it 
covers  them  with  contumely,  and  re- 
fu«(es  protection  from  the  ruin  into 
which  they  are  sinking — would  it  not 
be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  for 
them  to  be  attached  to  their  rulers? 
When  the  labourer  cannot  oppose 
revolution,  without  giving  perma- 
nency to  his  own  want  and  misery— 
when  the  man  of  property  cannoX 
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oppose  it,  without  binding  himself  to 
a  continuance  of  loss — when  the  peo- 
ple at  large  cannot  oppose  it,  without 
perpetuating  a  system  of  rule,  which, 
on  creed,  plunges  division  of  them 
after  division  mto  ruin,  and  obtti* 
nately  refuses  protection  to  the  lo- 
sing, and  assistance  to  the  starving — 
is  it  not  at  variance  with  all  that  is 
known  of  human  nature,  to  imagine 
they  will  be  its  enemies  ? 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  Legislature, 
I  speak  of  that  which  is  dead,  for  ^e 
benefit  of  the  living. 

And  why  does  the  Aristocracy  com- 
plain of  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
the  People  ?  Half  of  it  has  taken  the 
lead  in  giving  them  such  instructors 
as  they  have  had,  and  teaching  them 
such  doctrines  as  they  have  embra- 
ced ;  in  this,  it  has  received  tiie 
sanction  and  assistance  of  the  other 
half.  To  the  charge,  that  they  will 
no  longer  follow  it,  I  reply,  They  have 
been  made  what  they  are,  by  being 
its  followers,  and  it  is  only  in  obe* 
dience  to  its  own  tuition  that  they 
now  wish  to  be  its  leaders. 

Has  the  Aristocracy  in  the  body 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  People 
that  cheap  com  would  injure  them 
through  the  distress  it  would  bring 
on  landownern,  farmers,  and  hus- 
bandry labourers  ?  Has  it  attempted 
to  prove  to  them  that  the  corn-law, 
in  so  far  as  it  eives  protection  and 
prosperity  to  the  agriculturists,  is 
benoHcial  to  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity? Has  it  defended  this  law  on 
grounds  of  general  benefit?  No;  it 
has  told  them  that  cheap  bread  would 
be  highly  advantaf^eous  to  them,  that 
the  doctrines  which  called  for  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-law  are  true,  and 
tliat  the  latter  is  an  evil  rendered 
necessary  by  the  taxes  alone.  Has  it 
lal>oured  to  obtain  for  other  interests 
the  same  protection  which  it  enjoys  ? 
No;  it  has  assisted  in  depriving  some 
wholly  of  protection,  and  in  restrict- 
ing the  rest  to  that  which  is  not 
enuni  to  one-third  of  its  own.  Some 
of^its  publications  teach  the  doctrines 
of  free  trade,  attack  the  protecting 
duties  of  other  interests,  and  insist 
that  the  shipping  interest,  the  fishing 
one,  &c.,  ought  to  have  none. 

What  right,  then,  has  it  to  blame 
the  People  for  insisting  on  cheap 
bread,  callin^t  for  the  ro&«:X'^  ^  ^fte^ 


^,_.u  uuuie-tniuiied  m«n-~meii 

duly  (jualified  tu  inxtnict  and  lead 
not  only  it,  but  dto  natiou '(  Has  it 
omployed  thi»  influence  to  upiiuld, 
in  Ibft  HouM,  virtue,  public  Bptrit, 
hononr,  and  fidelity ;  aud  to  puniib 
apostany  uid  profligacy 't  Has  it  em- 
ployed this  influence  to  protect  the 
Cbiircli  nd  other  inUitutioDR,  luws 
and  inaraJ*?  Has  it  employed  thia 
influence  to  compel  the  House  to 
l)it€n  to  ttie  prayers  oftlie  people — 
ciiC|uire  into  the  causes  of  riiftreN — 
ittveatinte  the  truth  of  the  principles 
it  aeted  oil— save  xinlciag  property — 
rooMrB  penury — and  promote  pros- 
parity,  liarmmy,  and  liappiueea  'f 

If  It  hare  done  thie,  1,  as  one  of  the 
Peo|rie,  wUl  be  eatialied  williout  re- 
fom,  bimI  I  will  answer  for  the  masB 
of  mj  brethren. 

It  eannot  be  aeccMary  for  me  to 
say  It  haa  done  the  contrary.  My 
coiuHry  knows  as  well  aa  1  do,  that 
tlio  Anatocracy  alone  sent  tlie  men 
to  the  House  of  Commons  who  hare 


bronjjbt  on  her  sucl)  appallinf;  cals- 
mitiM,  and  placed  her  on  the  brink 
of  rerolution — that  the  Ariotocracy 
alo>e  gave  them  Die  power  to  pro- 
duoa  what  tbey  have  produced — tliat 
the  Artetocracy  alone  made  them  in- 
vinciUo  agdnn  the  peoDl»— >■»'<  ■'-* 
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History  OAserto  the  contrary.  She 
oflfers  eTidcnce  that  the  UDif  ersHiee 
have  filled  the  Cabinet  and  Legisla- 
ture with  the  creed  of  national  ruin ; 
and  that  the  Toice  of  the  Prelates  has 
been  8carcely  heard  in  Parliament 
She  proves  farther,  that  the  clergy 
hare  eone  with  the  stream— have 
been  the  instruments  of  men  in  power 
— have  used  little  effort  to  gain  the 
attachment  of  the  laity — have,  in  a 
lan;e  degree,  fouffht  against  it  in  as- 
sailing the  Church — have  neglected, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  betrayed  the 
interests  confided  to  their  care— >and 
have  furnished  some  of  the  most 
dark  and  disffusting  examples  of  vio- 
lation of  prmciple,  treachery,  trea- 
son, corruption,  and  profligacy. 

What  right,  then,  have  tlie  clergy 
to  complain  that  the  people  no  longer 
confide  in  and  follow  them  ? 

The  charges  of  Radicalism,  which 
are  so  profusely  scattered  about,  may 
probably  be  thrown  on  mo  for  speak- 
ing in  tills  manner.  If  they  be,  I  care 
not.  1  have,  for  nearly  seven  years, 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  tlie 
pulitical  department  of  this  Maga- 
zine; and  my  labours  will  amply 
protect  mo  in  the  eycH  of  those  whose 
iavour  I  value  from  the  suspicion  of 
being  the  enemy  of  my  country  and 
her  institutions.  I  have  separated 
the  principle  from  the  individual — 
the  object  from  the  ]>arty ;  and  that 
holy  cause  which  I  have  ever  main- 
tained is  still  mine.  I  am  assailing 
Radicalism  in  its  head-quarters — at- 
tacking the  great  Radicals — arraign- 
ing the  worst  of  the  revolutionists, 
the  leaders  of  revolution ;  and  I 
am  not  to  be  deterred,  because  i 
find  in  these  the  principles  and  per- 
sons of  constituted  authorities.  I 
charge,  but  to  reform ;  and  scourge, 
but  to  correct  In  a  crisis  like  this, 
we  must  have  before  us,  in  utter 
scorn  of  fear  and  reserve,  the  great 
causes. 

1  Icre  is  a  state  of  tilings  wholly  with- 
out example.  The  working  classes 
are,  with  trifling  exceptions,  on  the 
side  of  revolution,  and  the  mnss  of 
them  decidedly  so ;  the  body  of  the 
middle  clashes  is  on  the  same  side, 
or  neutral.  Moral  power  is  about  as 
much  with  revolution,  as  physical ; 
no  one  scarcely  dares  to  mention  the 
exploded  words— loyalty,  subordi- 
nation, and  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitutiou^or  to   oppose  the  main 


doctrines  and  objects  of  the  rorolu- 
tionists. 

What  must  be  the  remedies  ? 

The  Ministry  is  most  deservedly 
despised  by  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Whigs  naturally  are  op- 
posed to  it,  and  tlie  body  of  the 
Tories,  saving  a  worthless  part  of  the 
aristocratic  ones,  are  the  same ;  all 
parties  are  against  it,  and  this  is  one 

?;reat  reason  why  there  is  no  power 
Lilly  equal  to  oppose  revolution :  in 
addition,  the  creed  of  this  Ministry 

I  prevents  effectual  opposition  to  the 
atter. 

Give  us  a  Ministry  to  which  some 
great  portion  of  tlie  community  will 
warmly  attach  itself;  and  let  it  bold- 
ly oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  Spirit 
of  tfie  Age.  A  mighty  physical  and 
moral  force,  compfehending  tiie  au- 
thorities of  the  realm,  will  thus  be 
at  once  brought  into  the  field  on  the 
side  of  peace  and  conservation. 

The  great  objects  of  the  revolu- 
tionary part  of  the  people  have  much 
less  to  do  with  politics,  than  they  had 
formerly.  Reform  and  a  republic 
are  but  secondary  matters  and  means ; 
the  King  is  popular;  and  no  great 
degree  of  exasperation  is  manifested 
towards  public  authorities.  Tlie  war 
is  one  of  hunger  against  property, 
and  loss  against  the  causes  of  it ;  it 
seeks  principally  employment,  ade- 
quate wages,  and  protection  of  pro- 
perty, (or  the  last  two  or  three 
years  it  has  been  tlu;  general  remark 
amidst  the  working  classes — We  can- 
not bear  this  much  longer,  and  if 
government  will  do  nothing  for  iim, 
we  must  do  something  for  ourselves. 
The  disaffection  of  the  middle  classes 
arises  chiefly  from  their  losses. 

Acting  upon  this,  let  the  new  Mi- 
nistry begin  without  delay  to  remove 
want  and  loss.  Liet  it  clear  Kent 
and  other  counties  of  their  excess  of 
labourers.  Let  it  give  to  landowners 
and  farmers  that  protection  which 
will  secure  their  property  and  enable 
them  to  give  adequate  w?iges;  and 
do  the  same  to  every  interest.  Give 
employment  and  proper  wages  to  the 
husbandry  labourers,  artisans,  &r., 
and  they  will  be  again  peaceable  and 
contented ;  give  security  of  property 
and  profits  to  the  landowners,  nirm- 
ers,  (shipowners,  kc,  ^cc.,  and  they 
will  be  again  loyal :  give  ^od^^s^^ 
to  ^owv  \^\)^raL\vi\%  ^^MSMJ^^^e^^  ^^jaRs^ 


bj  ttie  BttrTstion  of  the  labourer ;  and 
■DMiuractureH  inu«t  prosppr  through 
Mie  inaolvency  of  af^riculture.  In 
fAviag  to  each  inKreBtalt  the  jtrotec- 
OOD  It  can  fairly  deaire,  reaolutelj 
coidmI  it  to  contribute  liberallf  to 
tha  beoefit  of  the  othera. 

Let  die  Aristocracy  emploj'  ita  Id< 
flnence  in  ttie  House  of  Cominon*  in 
aid  of  all  thii.  Let  it  at  once  take 
up  the  real  rau«e  of  the  people,  and 
iwat  on  eompreheiiBive  enquiry  and 
reuwdy.  Let  it.  Id  tliU  House,  ail ence 
(he  wretched  brawlera  who  keep  up 
the  ttutcry  tuuthinf  taxes  ana  re- 
trenchment, and  ivho  insiet  that  the 
LfloiilaUire  ought  to  produce  lose 
and  hun^r,  but  not  to  relieve  them. 
Let  It  demand  ample  protecdon,  not 
oolf  for  the  small  landowner  and 
tarmtr,  but  for  every  manufacturer 
and  trader  who  needs  IL  In  addition 
to  tliia,  let  it  on  its  esUte*  use  ita 
hiflnence  to  bring  its  teuonts  and 
th^  labourers  together  under  the 
«wiamer,>ad  to  establish  the  excess 
air  labourers  on  the  waste  lands. 

Let  the  Clewjr  think  of  tbelr  leli- 
gloD,  and  not  of  themselves— shake 
off  tbrir  subserviency  topower— cul- 
tiTatflthe  attachment  of  the  laity- 
place  themselvei  at  Its  head  for  the 


hav( 
lan^ 
proi 
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PASSAGES  PROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  LATB  PHYSICIAN. 

Chapter  V. 

A  **  man  about  town.'— death  at  the  toilet. 

***  The  London  Medical  Gazette  having,  in  somewhat  uucourtly  terms» 
preferred  an  accusation  of  plagiarism  against  the  original  writer  of  this 
Diary — ^with  reference  to  the  citation  (in  the  case  **  Intriguimj  and  Mad' 
fiesn")  of  the  passage  from  Shalcspeare,  affirming  memory  to  he  the  test  of 
madness — (*'  Bring  me  to  the  test,'*  &c.) ; — asserting,  in  downright  terms, 
that  the  illustration  in  question  was  "  borrowed  without  scruple  or  acknow- 
ledgment from  Sir  Henry  Halford," — and  was  ^  truly  a  little  too  bare- 
faced;"— the  Editor  of  these  Passages  simply  assures  the  reader,  that  from 
circumRtanccH,  this  is  impossible^  and  the  r^Bider  would  know  it  to  be  so, 
could  these  circumstances  be  communicated  consistently  with  the  Editor's 
present  purposes.  And  farther,  the  Editor  immediately  wrote  to  Sir  Hemy 
Halford,  disproving  the  truth  of  the  assertion  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  and 
has  received  a  note  from  Sir  Henry,  stating  his  **  perfect  satisfaction*'  with 
the  explanation  given.  The  other  absurd  and  groundless  allegations  contain- 
ed in  tne  article  m  question,  are  not  such  as  to  require  an  answer. 

London,  \2th  November^  1880. 

A  "  man  about  town." 


I  hate  humbug,  and  would  eschew 
that  cant  and  fanaticism  which  are 
at  present  tainting  extensive  por- 
tions of  society,  as  sincerely  as  I 
venerate  and  wish  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  sober,  manly,  and  rational 
piety.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  pander 
to  the  morbid  tastes  of  overweening 
saintlines8,  to  encourage  its  arro- 
gant assumptions,  sanction  its  hate- 
ful, selfish  exclusiveness,  or  advocate 
that  spirit  of  sour,  diseased,  puri- 
tanical seclusion  from  the  innocent 
gaieties  and  enjoyments  of  life,  which 
has  more  deeply  injured  the  interests 
of  religion  than  any  of  its  professed 
enemies ;  it  is  not,  1  repeat,  with  any 
Huch  unworthy  objects  as  these  that 
this  iiielancholy  narrative  is  placed 
on  record.  But  it  is  to  shew,  if  it 
ever  meet  their  eyes,  your  •*  men 
about  town,"  as  the  elite  of  the  ra- 
kish fools  and  flutterers  of  the  day 
are  significantly  termed,  that  some 
portions  of  the  page  of  profligacy  are 
black — black  with  horror,  and  steep- 
ed in  the  tears,  the  blood  of  anguish 
and  remorse  wrung  from  ruined  thou- 
Hands ! — that  often  the  **  iron  is  en- 
tering the  very  soul"  of  those  who 
present  to  the  worId*H  eye  an  exte- 
rior of  glaring  gaiety  and  reckless- 
ness;— that  gilded  ^ilt  must,  one 
day,  be  stripped  of  its  tinselry,  and 
HuBg  Into  we  hase  and  gloom  of 


outer  darkness.  These  are  the  only 
objects  for  which  tliis  black  paMtfe 
is  laid  before  the  reader,  in  whicn  I 
have  undertaken  to  describe  pains 
and  agonies,  which  these  eyes  wii' 
nessed,  and  that  with  all  the  true 
frightfulness  of  reality.  It  has.  In- 
deed, cost  me  feelings  of  little  lets 
than  torture  to  retrace  the  leadisg 
features  of  the  scenes  with  which  the 
narrative  concludes. 

■^  Hit  him— pitch  it  into  him !  Oo 
it,  boys — go  it  I  Right  into  your  mail, 
each  of  you,  like  good  ones!— Top 
sawyers  these !— Hurra  I  Tap  hw 
claret-cask^rawhis  cork !— Goit— 

f:o  it— beat  him,  big  one !  lick  him, 
ittle  one!  Hurra! — Slash,  smash—* 
fib  away — right  and  left  I — Hollo  I— 
Clear  the  way  there!— Ring!  ringT' 
These,  and  many  similar  exclamap 
tions,  may  serve  to  bring  before  the 
reader  one  of  those  ordinary  scenes 
in  London— a  street  row;  arising, 
too,  out  of  circumstances  of  equaltr 
frequent  recurrence.  Af^ntlemann) 
prowling  about  Piccadilly,  towaraa 
nightfallin  the  month  of  November, 
in  quest  of  adventures  of  a  certain 
description,  had  been  offering  some 
impertinence  to  a  female  of  respect- 
able appearance^  whom.  VftV«s^.\s««^ 
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round  her  waiit,  or  taking  somo  si- 
milar liberty,  when  lie  was  suddenly 
seized  by  the  collar  from  behind,  and 
jerked  ofT  the  pavement  so  violently, 
that  he  fell  nearly  at  full  lengtli  in 
the  gutter.  This  feat  was  performed 
by  the  woman*8  husband,  who  had 
that  moment  rejoined  her,  having  left 
her  only  a  very  short  tiin^  before,  to 
leave  a  message  at  one  of  the  coach- 
oliices,  while  she  walked  on,  being 
In  haste.  \o  man  of  ordinary  spirit 
could  endure  such  rough  hanallng 
tamely.  The  instant,  therefore,  that 
the  prostrate  man  had  recovered  his 
footmg,he  sprung  towards  his  assail- 
ant, and  struck  dim  furiously  over 
the  face  with  his  umbrella.  For  a 
uioment  the  man  seemed  disinclined 
to  return  the  blow,  owing  to  the 
passionate  dissuasions  of  his  wife; 
but  it  was  useless — his  English  blood 
began  to  boil  under  the  idea  of  sub- 
mitting to  a  blow,  and,  liurne<lly  ex- 
claiming, "  Wait  a  moment,  sir," — 
he  puslied  his  wife  into  the  shop 
adjoining,  telling  her  to  stay  till  he 
returned.  A  small  crowd  stood  round. 
"  Now,  by  ,  sir,  we  shall 


which  is  the  better  man  I"  said  he, 
again  making  his  appearance,  and 
putting  himself  into  a  boxing  atti- 
tude. There  was  much  disparity 
between  the  destined  combatants,  in 
point  both  of  skill  and  size.  The 
man  last  named  was  short  in  stature, 
but  of  a  square  iron-build;  and  it  need- 
ed only  a  glance  at  his  posture  to 
see  he  was  a  scientific,  perhaps  a 
thoroughbred,  bruiser.  His  antago- 
nist, on  the  contrary,  wiis  a  U\\\, 
handsome,  well-proportioned,  gen- 
tlemanly man,  apparently  not  more 
than  twenty-eiglit,  or  thirty  years 
old.  Giving  his  umbrella  into  the 
liands  of  a  bystander,  and  hurrfcdly 
drawing  off  his  gloves,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  encounter  with  an  un- 
guarded impetuoisity,  which  left  him 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  cool  and 
practised  opponent. 

The  latter  seemed  evidently  In- 
clined to  play  a  while  with  his  man, 
and  contented  himself  with  stopping 
several  heavily-dealt  blows,  \nth  so 
much  quickness  and  precision,  tha^ 


cverv  one  saw  **  the 


big 


one 


cautjht  a  Tartar"  in  the  man  he  liad 
provoked.  Watching  his  opportunity, 
''kc  a  tigor,  crouching  noiselessly  \n 
araiion  for  the  fatal  spruig,  the 
wan  delivered  such  a  s\augA\- 


tering  left-handed  hit  full  in  the  face 
of  his  tall  adversary,  accompauied  by 
a  tremendous  "  doubling-up"  body- 
blow,  as  in  an  instant  brought  liim 
senseless  to  the  ground.  He  who 
now  lay  stunned  and  blood-smeared 
on  the  pavement,  surrounded  by  a 
rabble  jeering  the  fallen  "  swell," 
and  exultins:  at  seeine  the  punieih- 
ment  he  had  received  for  his  irauer- 
tincnce,  which  the  conqueror  ]>it]ii}y 
told  them,  as  he  stood  over  his  pros- 
trate foe,  was  the  Honourable  St  John 
Henry  Ettiiigstone,  presumptive  heir 
to  a  manpiisate ;  and  the  victor,  who 
walked  coolly  away  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  was  Tom ,  the  prize- 
fighter. 

Such  was  the  occasion  of  mv  first  in- 
troduction  to  MrEfilingstone;  for  I  was 
driving  by  at  the  lime  this  occurrence 
took  place ;  and  my  coachman,  see- 
ing the  crowd,  slackened  the  pace  of 
his  horses,  and  I  desired  him  to  stop. 
Hearing  some  voices  cry,  "  Take  him 
to  a  doctor,"  I  let  myself  out,  an- 
nounced my  profession,  and  seeing 
a  mnn  of  very  gentlemanly  and  su- 
perior appearance,  covered  with 
blood,  and  propped  against  the  knee 
of  one  of  the  people  round,  I  had  ]iim 
brought  into  my  carriage,  sayiug  I 
would  drive  him  to  his  residence 
close  by,  which  his  cards  shewed  me 

was  in Street.  Though  much 

disfigured,  and  in  great  ])ain,  he  had 
not  received  any  injury  likely  to  be 
attended  with  danger.  He  soon  re- 
covered ;  but  an  nifinitely  greater 
annoyance  remained  after  all  the 
otlier  symptoms  had  disappeared — 
his  l(!ft  eye  was  sent  into  deep  mourn- 
ing, which  threatened  to  last  for 
some  weeks ;  and  could  any  thing  be 
more  vexatious  to  a  gay  man  about 
town  y  for  such  was  Mr  Elhng^toue 
— but  no  ordinary  one.  He  did  not  be- 
long to  that  crowded  class  of  essencod 
fops,  of  silly  coxcombs,  hung  in  gold 
chains,  and  bespangled  with  a  profu- 
sion of  rings,  brooches,  i>in8,  and 
quizzing-glassi's,  who  arc  to  be  seen 
in  fine  weather  glistening  iibouttowu, 
like  fire-ilies  in  India.  /A*  was  no 
walkin<^  advertisement  of  the  bupi*- 
rior  articles  of  his  tailor,  mercer,  and 
had    jeweller.     Ts'o— Mr  Eflingstonc  \vpm 


see 


really  a  man  ainnit  town,  and  yet  uo 
puppy.  He  was  worse— an  aban- 
dotvvHV  -^lo^x^ial^*,  a  nvsteniatic   de- 
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throog  of  men  of  fashion,  a  glaring 
form  of  guilt,  such  as  Milton  repre- 
sents Satan — 

"  In  bliHpe  nn«l  gesture  proudly  einhient,*' 

among  his  gloomy  battalions  of  fallen 
spirits.  He  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  set  of  men  1  have  been  al- 
luding to,  but  that  he  chose  to  drink 
deeper  from  the  same  foul  and  mad- 
denuig  cup  of  dissipation.  Their  mi- 
nor fooleries  and  "  naughUuesses/' 
as  he  termed  them,  he  despised.  Had 
he  not  neelected  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  his  transcendent  talents,  he 
might  have  become,  with  little  effort, 
one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age.  As 
for  actual  knowledge,  his  powers 
of  acquisition  seemed  unbounded. 
Whatever  he  read  he  made  his  own; 
good  or  bad,  he  never  forgot  it.  He 
was  eijually  intimate  with  ancient 
and  inuderii  scholarship.  His  Icnow- 
ledge  of  the  varieties  and  distinctions 
between  the  ancient  sects  of  philo- 
Rophers  was  more  minutely  accurate, 
and  more  successfully  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  modem,  tlian  I  am  aware 
ot  having  ever  known  in  another. 
Im»w,  very  few,  that  ever  I  have  been 
acquainted  witli,  could  make  a  more 
imposing  and  effective  display  of  the 
'*  dazzling  fence  of  logic."  Fallacies, 
though  never  so  subtle,  so  exqui- 
sitely vraisemblunt  to  the  truth,  and 
cahrulated  to  evade  the  very  ghost 
of  Aristotle  himself,  melted  away  in- 
stantaneously l>efore  the  first  glance 
of  his  eye.  His  powers  ivere  ac- 
knowledged and  feared  by  all  who 
knew  him— as  many  a  discomfited 
sciolist  now  living  can  bear  testi- 
mony. His  acutcness  of  perception 
was  not  less  remarkable.  He  anti- 
cipated all  you  meant  to  convey,  be- 
fore you  had  uttered  more  than  a 
Mvord  or  two.  It  was  useless  to  kick 
or  wince  under  such  treatment— to 
find  your  own  wordslhrustback  again 
down  vour  own  throat  as  useless, 
than  which  few  things  are  more  pro- 
voking to  men  with  tlie  slif^htest 
spice  of  petulance.  A  conviction  of 
his  overwhelming  power  kept  you 
passive  beneath  his  msp.'  Ho  had, 
as  it  were,  extracted  sad  devoured 
the  kernel,  while  you  were  attempt- 
ing to  decide  on  the  best  method  of 
breaking  the  shell.  His  wit  was  ra^ 
diaut,  and,  fed  by  a  fancy  both  lively 
and  powerful,  it  fUshed  and  sparkled 
on  aJ]  Bide/I  of  you  like  lightning.  ¥U 


had  a  strong  bent  towards  satire  and 
sarcasm,  and  tliat  of  the  bitterest  and 
fiercest  kind.  If  you  chanced  unex- 
pectedly to  become  its  subject,  vou 
sneaked  away  consciously  seared  to 
your  very  centre.  If,  however,  you 
really  wished  to  acquire  information 
from  him,  no  one  was  readier  to 
open  the  vast  storehouses  of  hia 
learning.  You  had  but  to  start  a  to- 
pic requiring  elucidation  of  any  kind, 
and  presently  you  saw,  grouped 
around  it,  numerous,  appropriate, 
and  beautiful  illustrations,  from  al- 
most every  region  of  knowledge. 
But  then  you  could  scarce  fail  to  ob- 
serve the  spirit  of  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion which  pervaded  the  whole.  If 
he  failed  anywhere — and  who  living 
is  equally  excellent  in  all  things  ?— > 
it  was  in  physics.  Yes,  here  he  wait 
foiled.  He  lacked  the  patience,  per- 
severance, and  almost  exclusive  at- 
tention, which  the  cold  and  haughty 
goddess  presiding  over  them  invaria- 
ly  exacts  from  her  suitors.  Still, 
however,  he  had  that  showy  general 
intimacy  with  its  outlines,  and  some 
of  its  leading  features,  which  earn- 
ed him  greater  applause  than  was 
doled  out  reluctantly  and  suspicious- 
ly to  the  profoundest  masters  of 
science. 

Yet  Mr  Effiiigstone,  though  such 
as  I  have  described  him,  gained  no 
distinctions  at  Oxford ;  and  why  ? 
because  he  knew  that  all  acknow- 
ledged his  intellectual  supremacy; 
that  ho  had  but  to  extena  his  foot^ 
and  stand  on  the  proudest  pedestal 
of  academical  eminence.  This  satia- 
fied  him.  And  another  reason  for  hIa 
conduct  once  slipped  out  in  die  course 
of  my  intimacy  with  him : — Hia  over- 
weening, I  may  say,  almost  unparal- 
leled pride,  could  not  brook  the  idem 
of  theremotcatchanceofyaiA/rf  /  The 
same  thin^  accounted  for  another 
lAanifestation  of  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter. No  one  could  conceive  how, 
when,  or  where,  he  came  by  his  won- 
derful knowledge.  He  never  seemed 
to  be  doing  any  thing ;  no  one  ev|r 
saw  him  reading  or  writing,  and  yet 
he  came  into  the  world  aufait  at  al- 
most every  thing!  All  this  was  attri- 
butable to  his  pride,  or,  I  should  say 
more  correctly,  his  vanity.  *'  Jiesuits^ 
not  processes,  are  for  the  public  eye," 
he  was  fondof  say  ing.  In  piain  &i^lish^ 
he  vou\d%ViVnfe!^VcR.^\&ieQk^>^^^!E*^^ 
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and  pxpenwe  with  which  his  lamp  was 
fed.  And  thi^  liisrhly-frit'ted  imlivi- 
diial,as  to  iiitt'llfrt,  it  ivas, whu  cliosi* 
to  track  the  waters  ot*  di>sipHti(iii,  to 
careeramonsfthi'irMiuk  rorkn,  Ahoul**, 
and  quirk !»an(1s,  ovbd  till  he  sunk  an(l 
perished  in  them  !  By  some  straiiee 
omibHion  in  hiH  moral  conformatiou, 
his  rtoul  Neeiiied  utterly  destitute  ot' 
any  sympathies  tor  virtue ;  and  when- 
ever I  looked  at  him,  it  was  with  feel- 
ings of  cnnreni,  alarm,  and  wonder, 
akin  to  those  with  whieh  one  mitrht 
contemplate  tht;  fritrhtful  ereature 
brought  into  beinir  by  Frankenstein. 
Mr  Kill nsf stone  seemed  either  wholly 
incapable  of  a])preciatins:  moral  ex- 
cellence, or  wilfully  contemptuous 
of  it.  \Vhile  rellectinsr  carefully  on 
liis  'Xifiyn.^.T.A,  which  s(?veral  years' 
intimacy  £ra\em(^  manyojiportunities 
ofdoiii&r,andendeavourinirtoai'count 
for  his  lived  inclination  towards  vice, 
and  that  in  its  most  revoltiiii:  form, 
and  most  frantic  excesses,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  consciou'ily  pos^e^sed 
of  such  capabilities  of  e\c4'llence  of 
every  description ; — it  has  struck  me 
that  a  little  incident,  which  came  to 
mv  knowledije  casual Ir,  afl'orded  a 
clew  tothewhoh* — a  key  to  his  cha- 
racter. 1  one  day  chanced  to  over- 
hear a  distini/uislurd  frien<l  of  his  fa- 
ther's lanieutin<r  that  a  man  "  of  Mr 
St  John's  miflrhty  powers"  could 
prostitute  them  in  the  manner  he 
did ;  and  the  reply  made  by  his  fa- 
ther was,  with  a  siifh,  that  "  St  John 
was  a  uplentlid  sinner,  and  he  knew 
it."  Fnnn  that  hoiu-  the  key-stone 
was  fixed  in  the  arch  of  his  unalter- 
able, irreclaimable  de])ra\ity.  lie 
felt  a  Satimic  satisfaction  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  an  object  of  re- 
gret and  wonder  among  those  who 
most  enthusiastically  acknowledged 
his  intellectual  sunremacy.  How 
infinitely  less  stimulatins:  to  his  mor- 
bid sensibilities  would  be  the  ])lacid 
approval  of  virtui» — a  common- 
place acquiescence  in  the  (U'dinary 
notions  of  virtue  and  religion!  He 
wished  rather  to  stan<l  out  from  the 
multitude — to  be  severed  from  tln» 
lierd.  "  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than 
serve  in  heaven,"  he  thought ;  and  h(> 
was  not  long  in  sinking  many  fathoms 
lower  into  the  abyss  of  atheism.  In 
fact,  he  never  ju'etended  to  the  pos- 
Heaaion  of  religious  principle ;  he  had 
acanwffcvd  in  the  reputed  trulW  of 
utianity  like  hi«  neigiibour^ ;  or, 
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at  least,  kept  doubts  to  himaelf,  till 
he  fancied  his  reputation  required 
him  to  join  the  crew  of  fools,  who 
bla/on  their  unbidief.  This  was 
"  tffimnttijin''* 

Conceive,  now,  such  a  man  as  1  hai  e 
truly,  but,  ]K'rlia}>s,  imperfectly,  de- 
scribed Mr  Ediuifstono — iu  tlie  po»- 
si»s»i<m  i\i  L.^KXK'  a-year — perfectly 
his  own  master — with  a  tiue  person 
and  most  fascinating  manners — capa- 
Itle   (»f  acquirinir  with    ease  every 
fashionable    accomplishment  —  the 
idol,  the  dictator  of  all  he  met — and 
with  a  dazzling  circle  of  friends  and 
relatives ; — conceive  for  a  luunient 
such  a  man  as  this,  let  looae  upttu  tin 
town!  ^Vill  it  occasion  wonder  if  the 
reader  is  told  how  soon  nocturnal 
studies,  and  the  ambition  of  retain- 
inL'  his  intellectual  character  which 
pronqited  them,  were  supplanted  by 
a  blind,  absorbing,  reckless  devotion 
— for  he  was  incapable  of  any  thingbut 
inextrfinrs — to  tlie  gaming-table,  the 
turf,the  cockpit,  the  ring,  the  theatres, 
and  daily  and  nightly  attendance  on 
thost^  haunts  of  detestable  debauch- 
ery, which  1  cannot  toul  my  pen  with 
naming  r — that  a  two  or  three  vears' 
intimacy  with  such  scenes  as  thene 
had  conduced,  iu  the  first  instance, 
to  shed  a  ha/e  of  indistinctness  over 
the  multifarious  acquirementct  of  his 
earlier  and  better  days,  and  finally  to 
blot  out  large  portions  with  blank- 
oblivion 'r — that  his  soul's  sun  shone 
in  dim  <liscoloured  rays  through  the 
fogs — the  vault-vapours  of  ])rodiga- 
cy  r — that  ])rolonged  desuetude  was 
gradually,   though  unheededly,  be- 
numbing and  ])alsying  his  intellectual 
faculties  ? — that  a  constant  "  feeding 
on  garbage"  had  vitiated  and   de- 
praved his  whole  system,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental  y — and  that,  to  con- 
clude, thc*re  was  a  lamentable,  an  al- 
most incredible, contrast  between  the 
glorious  being,  ^Ir  Kf)in(rstoue,  at 
twenty-one,and  that  poor  faded  crea- 
ture— that  jnematurely  superannua- 
ted debauchee,  Mr  Edingstone,  at 
twenty-seven  *r 

I  f(*el  ])ersuaded  I  shall  not  be  ac- 
cused of  travelling  out  of  the  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  these  "  Passages,"  of 
forsaking  the  track  of  professional 
detail,  in  having  thus  attempted  to 
give  the  reader  some  faint  idea  of 
the  intellectual  character  of  one  of 
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across  the  sphere  of  my  own  obser- 
vation.  Not  that  in  the  ensuiug  pages, 
it  will  be  in  my  power  to  exliibit  liim 
such  as  he  has  been  described,  doing 
and  uttering  things  wortliy  of  his 
great  powers.  Alas,  alas!  he  was 
**  fallen,  fallen,  fallen**  from  that  al« 
titude  long  before  it  bec«nie  my  pro- 
vince to  Know  him  professionally. 
His  decline  and  fall  arc  alone  what  re- 
main for  me  to  describe.  lam  paint- 
ing from  the  life,  and  those  are  Jiving 
who  know  it :  that  I  am  describing 
the  character  and  career  of  him  who 


The  only  notice  taken  of  him  in  the 
old  gentleman's  will  was,  **  To  St  John 
Henry  Effingstone,  my  unworthy  god- 
son, I  bequeath  the  sum  ot  five 
pounds  sterling,  to  purchase  a  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,  believing  the  time 
may  yet  come  when  he  will  require 
them.** — These  circumstances,  I  say, 
added  to  one  or  two  otlier  irritating 
concomitants,  such  as  will  sometimes 
succeed  in  stinging  your  jnen  about 
town  into  sometluug  like  reflection, 
brief  and  futile  though  it  be,  contri- 
buted to  accelerate  the  inroads  of 


once  lived, — who  deliberately  immo-    his  dangerous  disorder.     We  were 


lated  himself  before  the  shrine  of  de- 
bauchery ;  and  they  can,  with  a  qua- 
king heart,  attest  the  truth  of  the  few 
bitter  and  black  passages  of  his  re- 
maining history,  whicli  here  follow. 
The  reader  is  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  att4*udiug  my  first  pro- 
fessional acquaiutaurc  witli  Mr  Ef- 
fingstone. Those  of  tlie  second  are 
in  perfect  keeping.  He  had  been 
prosecuting  an  enterprise  of  neduC' 
tiotiy  the  interest  of  which  was,  in  his 
eyes,  enhanced  a  thousandfold,  on 
discovering  that  the  object  of  his  illi- 
cit attentions  was — marri(>d.  She 
was,  I  understood,  a  very  handsome, 
fashionable  woman;  and  she  fell— for 
Mr  Ef)ing«tone  was  irresistible !  He 
was  attending  one  of  their  assigna- 
tions one  niglit,  which  she  was  un- 
expectedly unable  to  keep ;  and  he 
waited  so  long  at  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, but  slightly  clad,  in  the  cold  and 
inclement  weather,  that  when  he  re- 
turned home  at  an  earlv  hour  in  the 


compelled  to  adopt  such  powerful 
antiphlogistic  treatment  as  reduced 
him  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
Previous  to,  and  in  the  course  of,  tliis 
illness,  he  exhibited  one  or  two  cha- 
racteristic traits. 

"  Doctor — is  delirium  usually  an 
attendant  on  this  disorder  ?*'  he  en- 
quired one  morning.  I  told  him  it 
was — very  frequently. 

"  Ah !  then,  I'd  better  become  «>«- 
x^r^ei,  with  one  of  old,  and  bite  out 
my  tongue;  for,  d— n  it!  my  life 
won*t  bear  ripping  up !  I  shall  say 
what  will  horrify  you  all !    Delirium 


if  you  should  hear  nie  beginning  te 
let  outy  suffocate  me,  doctor."  ♦  ♦ 
"  Any  chance  of  my  giving  the 
(laKAT  riT  this  time,  doctor,  eh?" 
he  enquired  the  same  evening,  with 
great  apparent  nonchalance.  Seeing 
my  puz/led  air — for  I  did  not  ex- 


morning,  intensely  chagrined,  he  felt    actly  comprehend  tlie  low  exnres* 

inclined  to  be  very  ill.  He  could  not    sion,**  great  cut** — he  asked  quickly, 

--       «  Doctor,  sliall  I  die,  d'ye  think  ?"   I 


rise  to  breakfast  He  grew  rapidly 
worse ;  and  when  I  was  summoned  to 
his  bedside,  he  exhibited  a]I  the  symp- 
toms of  a  verr  severe  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  One  or  two  concurrent 
causes  of  excit(»nient  and  chagrin  ag- 
gravated his  illness.  Hehad been  very 
unfortunate  in  betting  on  the  Derby, 
and  was  threatened  with  an  arrest 
from  his  tailor,  whom  he  owed  some 
hundreds  of  pounds,  which  he  could 
not  possibly  pay.  Again— a  wealthy 
remote  member  of  the  family,  his 
god-father,  having  heard  of  his  pro- 
fligacy, altered  his  will,  and  left 
every  farthing  he  had  in  the  world, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  fiftr  or  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  to  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, the  whole  of  which  had  been 
orj^iiaii/ destined  to  Mr  Effingstone. 


told  him  I  certainly  apprehended 
great  danger,  for  his  symptoms  began 
to  look  very  serious.  "  1  hen  the  snte 
must  be  cleared  for  action.  What  is 
the  best  way  of  ensuring  recovery, 
provided  it  is  to  be  ?*'  I  told  him  that, 
aiu<mg  other  things,  he  must  be  kept 
very  quiet — must  not  have  his  mind 
excited  by  visitors. 

^  Nurse,  please  ring  the  bell  for 
George,**  said  he,  suddenly  interrupt- 
ing me.  The  man  in  a  few  moments 
answered  the  summons.  **  GeoiYe, 
d'ye  value  your  neck,  eh?"  The 
man  bowed.  "  Then,  harkee,  see  you 
don*t  let  in  a  living  soul  to  see  me, 
except  the  medical  people.  FriendA^ 
Te\al\\«%^  T«vQ>Vyv«t>  \i\wv«%^  %S^«x:*.^ 
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—And,  harkee»  duns  etoeciall^.  If 
■  should  come,  ana  get  inside 

the  door,  kick  him  out  again ;  and  if 

— ~  comes,  nnd ,  and , 

tell  tliem,  that  if  tliey  don't  mind 
what  they  are  about,  d — n  them  !  Til 
die,  if  it's  only  to  cheat  tliem.*'  The 
man  bowed  and  retired.  "  And — and 
—doctor,  what  else  ?" 

*'  If  you  should  appear  approach- 
ing vour  end,  Mr  Effingstone,  you 
would  allow  us,  perhaps,  to  call  in  a 
clergyman  to  assist  you  in  your  de- 
vo '' 


u 


What — eh— a  parson  ?  Oh,  — 
it !  no,  no— out  of  the  question— non 
ad  rem,  I  assure  you,  he  replied 
hastily.  '*  D'ye  think  I  can't  roll 
down  to  hell  fast  enough,  without 
having  my  wheels  oiled  by  their  hy- 
pocritical humbug  ?  Don't  name  it 
again,  doctor,  on  any  account,  I  beg." 
*  *  *  He  grew  rapidly  worse, 
but  ultimately  recovered.  His  in- 
junctions were  obeyed  to  the  letter ; 
tor  his  man  George  idolized  his  mas- 
ter, and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  ap- 
plications for  admission  to  his  mas- 
ter's chamber.  It  was  well  there  was 
no  one  of  them  present  to  listen  to 
his  ravings;  for  the  disgorgings  of 
his  polluted  soul  were  horrible.   His 

Progress  towards  convalescence  was 
y  very  slow  steps ;  for  tlie  energies 
of  both  mind  and  body  had  been 
dreadfully  shaken.  His  illness,  how- 
ever, had  worked  little  or  no  altera- 
tion in  his  moral  sentiments — or,  if 
any  tldng,  for  the  worse. 

**  It  won't  do  at  all,  will  it,  doc- 
tor?" said  Mr  Effingstone,  when  I 
was  visiting  him,  one  morning,  at  the 

house  of  a  titled  relation  in 

square,  whither  he  had  been  removed 
to  prepare  for  a  jaunt  to  the  conti- 
nent **  Whut  do  you  allude  to, 
Mr  Effingstone '?—  What  won't  do  ?" 
I  asked,  for  I  knew  not  to  what  he 
alluded,  as  the  question  was  the  first 
break  of  a  long  pause  in  our  conver- 
sation, wliich  had  been  quite  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  ^  What 
wpu't  do  ?  Why,  the  sort  of  life  I 
have  been  leading  about  town  these 
two  or  three  last  years,"  he  replied. 
"  By  G — ,  doctor,  it  has  nearly  wound 
me  up,  has  not  it  ?" 

**  Indeed,  Mr  Effingstone,  I  think 
BO,    You  have  had  a  very,  very  nar- 


rowescapc — have  been  within  a  hRir*!! 
breadtli  of  your  grave." — "  Aye," 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh,  rubbing 
his  hand  rapidly  over  his  noble  fore- 
head, "  'twas  a  complete  toss  up 
whether  I  should  go  or  stay ! — But 
come,  come,  the  good  ship  has  wea- 
thered the  storm  bravely,  though  she 
has  been  battered  a  little  in  her  tim- 
bers !"  said  he,  striking  his  breast, 
"  and  she 's  fit  for  sea  again  already, 
with  a  little  caulking,  tliat  is.  Heigho! 
what  a  d — d  fool  illness  nip.kes  a 
man !  I've  had  some  of  the  stran- 
gest, oddest  twingings— such  gleams 
and  visions ! — What  d'ye  think,  doc- 
tor, I've  had  dinging  in  my  ears  night 
and  day,  like  n  d— d  church-l>ell  ? 
Why,  a  passage  from  old  Persius, 
and  this  is  it  (you  know  I  was  a  dab 
at  Latin  once,  doctor,)  rotunda  ore, 

*  Maj^ne  Pater  diTiim  !  sipvos  punire  ty- 

rannofl 
Ilnud  alia  nilioiie  vc1i%  qmini  dira  libido 
Moverit  ingeiiium,  fervent!  tiiicta  veiieno; 
—  Vii'tutem  videaiit — intalicscaiitque  it*- 

licttt!'* 

True  and  forcible  enough,  isn't  if?" 
"  Yes,"  I  replied,  and  expressed 
my  satisfaction  at  his  altered  senti- 
ments. "  He  might  rely  on  it,"  I  ven- 
tured to  assure  him, "  that  tlie  paths 
of  virtue,  of  religion'*—  1  was 
going  too  fast 

**  Pho,  pho,  doctor !  No  humbug, 
I  beg^come,  come,  no  humbug — no 
nonsense  of  that  sort  I  I  meant  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  I  can  assure  you ! 
I'm  a  better  Bentley  than  you,  I  see! 
What  d'ye  think  is  my  reading  of 

*  virtutem  videant  ?' — Why — let  them 
get  wives  when  they're  worn  out, 
and  want  nursing — ah,  ha! — curse 
me !  I'd  go  on  raking— ay,  d— n  it, 
I  would,  sour  as  you  look  about  it ! 
— but  I'm  too  much  the  worse  for 
wear  at  present — I  must  recruit  a 
little." 

^  Mr  Effingstone,  I'm  really  con- 
founded at  hearing  you  talk  in  so 
light  a  strain !  Forgive  me,  my  dear 
sir,  but" 

'*  Fiddle-de-dee,  doctor !  Of  course, 
I'll  forgive  you,  if  you  won't  re- 
peat the  offence.  "Tis  unpleasant 
—a  nuisance — ^ti$,  upon  my  soul  I 
Well,  however,  what  do  you  think 
is  the  upshot  of  the  whole — the  prac- 
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tical  point — the  winding  up  of  af- 
fairs--the  balancing  of  the  bo^ca*' 
— he  delighted  in  accumulations  of 
thit  sort — '<  the  shutting  up  of  the 
volume,  eb  ?  D — e !    Vm  going  to 

get  married — I  am,  by !    Tm 

at  dead-low  water-mark  in  money- 
matters — and,  in  Hhort,  I  repeat  it, 
I  intend  to  marry — a  gold  bag  !  A 
good  move,  isn't  it  ?  But,  to  be  can- 
did, 1  can't  take  all  the  credit  of  the 
thing  to  myself,  either,  having  been  a 
trifle  bored,  bullied,  badgered  into  it 
by  the  family.  Tliey  say  the  world 
cries  shame  on  me !  simpletons, 
why  listen  to  the  world ! — I  only 
laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha!  and  cry,  curse 
on  the  world — and  so  we  are  quits 
with  one  another ! — By  the  way,  tlie 
germ  of  that 's  to  be  found  in  that 
worthy  fellow  Flautus !" 

All  this,  uttered  with  Mr  Efling- 
stone's  cliaracteristic  emphasis  and 
rapidity  of  tone  and  manner,  conveyed 
his  real  sentiments ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  carried  them  into  ef- 
fect. He  spent  two  or  three  mouths  in 
the  south  of  France ;  and  not  long 
after  his  return  to  England,  with  re- 
stored health  and  energies,  he  singled 
out  from  among  the  many,  many 
women  who  would  have  exulted  in 
being  an  object  of  the  attentions  of 
the  accomplished,  the  celebrated,  Mr 

Effiugstoue,  Lady  E ,  the 

very  flower  of  English  aristocraticai 
beauty,  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
peer,  and  sole  heiress  to  the  immense 
estates  ofan  aged  baronet  in shire. 

The  unceasing  exclusive  atten- 
tions exacted  from  her  suitor  by  this 
haughty  young  beauty,  operated  for 
a  while  as  a  salutary  check  upon  Mr 
Effingstone's  reviving  propensities 
to  dissipation.  So  long  as  there  was 
the  most  distant  possibility  of  his 
being  rejected,  he  was  her  willing 
slave  at  all  hours,  on  all  occasions ; 
yielding  implicit  obedience,  and  ma- 
king incessant  sacrifices  of  his  own 
personal  conveniences.  As  soon, 
nowever,  as  he  had  ''  run  down  tlie 
gam^,"  as  he  called  it,  and  tlie  young 
lady  was  so  far  compromised  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  as  to  render  re- 
treat next  to  impossible,  he  began  to 
slacken  in  his  attentions;  not,  how- 
ever, BO  palpably  and  visibly  as  to 


alarm  either  her  ladyship  or  any  of 
their  mutual  relations  or  friends. 
Ho  compensited  for  the  attentions 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  her  by  day^ 
by  the  most  extravagant  nightly  ex- 
cesses. The  pursuits  of  intellect,  of 
literature,  and  philosophy,  wore  ut- 
terly and  apparently  finally  discard- 
ed— and  for  what?  For  wallowing 
swinishly  in  the  foulest  sinks  of  de- 

f gravity,  herding  among  the  acknow- 
edgea  outcasts,  commingling  inti- 
mately with  the  very  scum  and  re- 
fuse of  society,  battening  on  the  rot- 
tenness of  obscenity,  and  revelling 
amid  the  hellish  orgies  celebrated 
nightly  in  haunts  of  nameless  infamy. 
Gambling,  gluttony,  drunkenness, 
harlotry,  blasphemy !       ♦  * 

[I  cannot  bring  myself  to  make  pub- 
lic the  shocking  details  with  wnich 
the  five  following  pagf  s  of  Dr  *b 
Diary  are  occupiea.  They  are  too  re- 
volting for  the  columns  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Magazine,  and  totally  un- 
fit for  the  eyes  of  its  miscellaneous 
readers.  If  printed,  they  would  ap- 
pear to  many  absolutely  incredible. 
They  are  little  else  than  a  corrobo- 
ration of  what  Is  advanced  in  the  sen- 
tences immediately  preceding  this 
interjected  paragraph.  What  follows 
must  be  given  only  in  a  fragmentary 
form — the  cup  of  horror  must  be 
poured  out  before  the  reader,  only 

Mr  EfTingstone,  one  morning,  ac- 
companied Ijady  E—  and  her  mo- 
ther to  one  of  the  fashionable  shops, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  former 
in  her  clioice  of  some  beautiful  Chi- 
nese toys,  to  complete  the  ornament- 
al department  of  uer  boudoir.  After 
having  purchased  some  of  tlie  most 
splendid  and  costly  articles  which 
had  been  exhibited,  tlie  ladies  drew 
on  their  gloves,  and  gave  each  an 
arm  to  Mr  Ef!ingstone  to  lead  them 

to  tbe  carriage.   Lady  E was  in 

a  flutter  of  unusually  animated  spi- 
rits, and  was  complimenting  Mr  £f- 
fingstone,  in  enthusiastic  terms,  on 
the  taste  with  which  he  had  guided 
Uieir  purchases;  and  they  had  left 
the  shop  door,  the  footman  was  let- 
ting down  the  carriage  steps,  when  a 
very  young  woman,  ejegantiy  dressed, 


Alex,  in  Apbtod\o. 


VOU  XXVlJh  VO.  CLZXIV. 


^  Vi 


^,„^,i„,,j  fvu  Hiiu  you  would 

behave  before  you  brought  me  up 
from ehire !"  AH  this  was  utter- 
ed with  tlie  iinpassioneil  vpliemence 
and  rapidity  of  higbij'  excited  fcel- 
Inga,  and  uninterruptedly  ;  for  both 

Ladr  E and  her  modier  eecmed 

perfecUy  petrified,  and  itood  pale 
rod  >peecnle88.  Mr  EftingatoDe,  too, 
-WM  for  a  moment  thunderatrucli ; 
bat  an  lostaiit'B  reflection  shewed 
btm  the  neceBsUy  of  acting  with  de- 
ehion  one  way  or  another.  Thougli 
deadly  pale,  be  did  not  disclo«e  anv 
other  lymptomofagitatloD;  and  with 
■n  anumed  air  of  aBtoniBhinent  and 
IrrecoEnltl on,  exclaimed,  concerned' 
It,  "Foot  creature!  unfortunalu 
utoff!  Some  strange  mistake  tliis !" 
— **  Ob,  no,  no,  no,  Henry  I  it's  no 
tnlatake !  You  know  me  well  enough 
— I'm  your  own  poor  Hannah  !" 

"  Pho,  pho  I  nonaenie,  womaa  I 
/never  taw  you  before." 

"  Never  saw  me  I  never  saw  me  !" 
■Imoet  shrieked  the  eirl,  "  and  Is  it 
com«  to  this  ?"— "  Vfomaa,  don't  be 
flDoUah—ceaae,  or  we  must  give  you 
orer  to  an  officer  as  an  impostor," 
aaU  Hr  Effingslone,  the  persplntion 
boTstlii^  from  every  pore.  "Come, 
coine,yonr  ladyships  had  better  allow 
itts  to  hand  you  into  the  mrriaKo 
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cheque  for  L«50,  and  Bhut  the  door 
violently  in  her  face. 
Mr  Effingstone  now  plunged  into 

Erofligacy  with  a  spirit  of  almost  dia- 
oiicai  desperation.  Divers  dark  hints, 
stinging  innuendoes,  appeared  in  the 
papers,  of  his  disgraceful  notorietjr 
in  certain  scenes  of  an  abomina- 
ble description.  But  he  laughed  at 
them.  His  family  at  length  cast  him 
off,  and  refused  to  recognise  him  till 
he  chose  to  alter  his  courses — to 
"  purge." 


Mr  Effingstone  was  boxing  one 
morning  with  Belasco— I  think  it  was 
•—at  the  latter*s  rooms ;  and  was  pre- 

Saring  to  plant  a  hit  which  the  fighter 
ad  defiea  him  to  do,  when  he  sud- 
denly dropped  his  guard,  tuined 
pale,  and  m  a  moment  or  two,  fell 
tainting  into  the  arms  of  the  astound- 
ed boxer.  He  had  several  days  pre- 
viously suspected  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  indisposition — how  could  it 
be  otherwise,  keeping  such  hours, 
and  living  such  a  life  as  he  did — but 
not  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  going  out  as  usual. 
As  soon  as  he  had  recovered,  and 
swallowed  a  few  drops  of  spirits  and 
water,  he  drove  home,  intending  to 

have  sent  immediately  for  Mr , 

the  well-known  surgeon ;  but  on 
arriving  at  his  rooms,  he  found  a 
travelling  carriage-and-four  waiting 
before  the  door,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  him  instantly  to  the  bed- 
side of  his  dying  mother,  in  a  distant 
part  of  England,  as  she  wished  per- 
sonally to  communicate  to  him  some- 
thing of  importance  before  she  died. 
This  he  learnt  from  t^vo  of  his  rela- 
tives, Avho  were  up  stairs  giving  di- 
rections to  his  servant  to  pack  up  his 
clothes,  and  make  other  preparations 
for  his  journey,  so  that  nothmg  might 
detain  him  from  setting  oiT  the  m- 
stant  he  arrived  at  his^rooms.  He 
was  startled — alarmed — confounded 
at  all  this.  Good  God,  he  thought, 
what  was  to  become  of  him  ?  He  was 
utterly  unfit  to  undertake  a  journey, 
rec^uiring  instant  medical  attendance, 
which  had  already  been  too  long  (le- 
ferred;  forhisdisHipation  had  already 
made  rapid  inroacis  on  his  constitu- 
tion. Yet  what  was  to  be  done  ?  His 
situation  wan  such  as  could  not  bo 
communicated  t^  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter-in-law— for  he  did  not  choose  to 
eacouater  their  sarcastic  reproadie^. 


He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  into 
the  carriage  with  them,  go  down  to 
—shire,  and  when  there,  devise 
some  plausible  pretext  for  returning 
instantly  to  town.  That,  however^ 
he  found  impracticable.  His  mother 
would  not  trust  him  out  of  her  sight 
one  instant,  night  or  day — but  kept 
his  hand  close  locked  in  hers;  he 
was  also  surrounded  by  the  congre- 
gated members  of  the  family — and 
could  literally  scarce  stir  out  of  the 
house  an  instant  He  dissembled  his 
illness  with  tolerable  success — till 
his  aggravated  agonies  drove  him  al- 
most beside  himself.  Witliout  brea* 
thing  a  syllable  to  any  one  but  hii 
own  man,  whom  he  took  with  him, 
he  suddenly  left  the  house,  and  with* 
out  even  a  change  of  clotlies,  threw 
himself  into  the  first  London  coach 
—and  by  two  o'clock  the  next  day 
was  at  his  own  rooms  in  M — — street, 
in  a  truly  deplorable  condition,  and 

attended  by  Sir and  myself. 

The  consternation  of  his  family  in 
—shire  may  be  conceived.  He 
trumped  up  some  story  about  hit 
•being  obliged  to  stand  second  in  a 
duel — but  his  real  state  was  soon 
discovered.  Nine  weeks  of  unmiti- 
irated  agony  were  passed  bv  Mr  Ef- 
nngstone — the  virulence  of  his  dis» 
order  for  a  long  time  setting  at  defi- 
ance all  that  medicnie  could  do.  Thii 
illness,  also,  broke  him  down  sadly, 
and  we  recommended  to  him  a  se- 
cond sojourn  in  the  south  of  France 
— for  which  he  set  out  the  instant  he 
could  undertake  the  journey  with 
safety.  Much  of  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter was  developed  in  this  illness; 
that  haughty,  reckless  spirit  of  defi- 
ance, tluit  contemptuous  disregard 
of  the  sacred  consolations  of  religion, 
— tliat  sullen  indifference  as  to  the 
event  which  might  await  him,  which 
his  previous  cliaracter  would  have 

warranted  me  in  predicting. 

»  #  *      '     # 

About  seven  months  from  the  period 
last  mentioned,  I  received,  one  Sun* 
day  evening,  a  note,  written  in  hur- 
ried characters ;  and  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  seal,  which  bore  Mr  Effing- 
stoiie^s  crest,  filled  me  with  sudden 
vague  apprehensions  that  some  mis- 
fortune or  otlier  had  befallen  him. 
This  was  the  note : — 

**  Dear  Doctor, — For  God*&  «akft^ 
cotae  wwi  wi^  'wv^  \TK«toft.^!^a8^*5c|^  V*t 
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from  die  continent,  and  am  suffering 
the  tortures  of  the  damned,  both  in 
mind  and  body.  Come— come — in 
God's  name  come  instantly,  or  I  shall 
go  mad.  Not  a  word  of  my  return 
to  any  one  till  I  have  seen  you.  You 
will  hnd  me — in  short,  my  man  will 
accompany  you.  Yours  in  agony, 
St  J.  H.  Effingstone.  Sunday  even- 
ing, November,  1&— ." 

Tongue  cannot  utter  the  dismay 
with  wliich  this  note  filled  me.  His 
unexpected  return  from  abroad, — the 
obscure  and  distant  part  of  the  town 
(St  George's  in  the  East)  where  he 
had  established  himself, — the  dread- 
ful terms  in  which  his  note  was 
couched,  revived,  amidst  a  variety 
of  vague  conjectures,  certain  fearful 
i^prehensions  for  him  which  1  had 
1)^[iin  to  entertain  before  he  quitted 
England.  I  ordered  out  my  chariot 
instantly;  his  groom  mounted  the 
box  to  guide  the  coachman,  and  we 
drove  down  rapidly.  A  sudden  re- 
collectioA  of  the  contents  of  several 
of  the  letters  he  had  sent  mc  latterly 
from  the  continent,  at  my  request, 
served  to  corroborate  my  worst  tears. 
I  had  given  him  over  for  lost — by 
the  time  my  chariot  drew  up  oppo- 
Rite  the  house  where  he  nad  so 
strangely  taken  up  his  abode.  The 
street  and  neighbourhood,  though 
not  clearly  discernible  through  the 
fogs  of  a  November  evening,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  anstocra- 
tical  regions  to  which  my  patient  had 

been  accustomed.     row  was 

narrow,  and  the  houses  were  small, 
yet  clean  and  creditable-looking. 
On  entering  No.  — ,  the  landlady,  a 
person  of  quiet  respectable  appear- 
ance, told  me  that  Mr  Hardy, — for 
such,  it  seems,  was  the  name  he 
chose  to  go  by  in  these  parts — ^had 
just  retired  to  rest,  as  he  felt  fatigued 
and  poorly,  and  she  was  just  going 
to  miake  him  some  gruel.  She  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  flurried  excitation,  and 
with  an  air  of  doubt,  which  were 
easily  attributable  to  her  astonish- 
ment at  a  man  of  Mr  Efiiugstone's 
appearance  and  attendance,  with 
such  superior  travelling  equipments, 
dropping  into  such  a  house  and 
neijghbourhood  as  hers.  I  repaired 
to  his  bedchamber  immediately.  It 
was  a  small  comfortably  furnished 
room;  the  tire  was  lit,  and  two  caiv- 
i  were  burning  on  the  drawern, 
liie  bed,  the  plain  chiiU?.  curtHiu^ 
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of  which  were  only  half  drawn,  lay 
—  St  John  Henry  EfHngstone.  I 
must  pause  a  moment  to  describe 
his  appearance,  as  it  struck  me  at 
first  looking  at  him.  It  may  be 
thought  rather  far-fetched,  perhaps, 
but  1  could  not  help  comparing  him, 
in  my  own  mind,  to  a  gem  set  in  the 
midst  of  faded  taminhed  embroidery : 
the  coarse  texture  of  the  bed-fumi- 
ture — the  ordinary  style  of  the  room 
— its  constrained  dimensions,  con- 
trasted strikingly  with  the  indica- 
tions of  elegance  and  fashion  afford- 
ed by  the  scattered  clothes,  toilet, 
and  travelling  paraphernalia,  Sec. — 
the  person  and  manners  of  itfl  pre- 
sent occupant,  who  lay  on  a  bea  fdl 
tossed  and  tumbled,  with  only  a  few 
minutes*  restlessness.  A  dazzling 
diamond  ring  sparkled  on  the  little 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  waa  the 
only  ornament  he  ever  wore.  There 
was  something,  also,  in  the  snowiness, 
simplicity,  and  fineness  of  his  linen, 
which  alone  might  have  evidenced 
the  superior  consideration  of  its 
wearer,  even  were  that  not  sufii- 
ciently  visible  in  the  noble,  C4>ni- 
raanding  outline  of  the  features, 
faded  though  they  were,  and  shrink- 
ing beneath  the  inroads  of  illness 
and  dissipation.  His  forehead  was 
white  and  ample;  his  eye  had  lost 
none  of  its  fire,  though  it  gleamed 
with  restless  energy;  in  a  word, 
there  was  that  ease  and  loftiness  in 
hisbearing,thatindescribablemant>T0 
(Tetre,  which  are  inseparable  from 
high  birth  and  breeding.  So  much 
for  the  appearance  of  things  on  my 
entrance. 

"  How  are  you,  Mr  Effingstone — 
how  are  you,  my  dear  sir  ?**  said  I, 
sitting  down  by  th^  bedside. 

**  Doctor — ^the  pains  of  hell  have 
got  hold  upon  me.  I  am  undone,** 
he  replied  gloomily,  in  a  broken 
voice,  and  extended  to  me  a  hand 
cold  as  marble. 

*'  Is  it  as  you  suspected  in  your 
last  letter  to  me  firom  Rouen,  Mr 
Effingstone  ?**  I  enquired,  after  a 
pause.  He  shook  his  head,  and  co- 
vered his  face  witli  both  hands,  but 
made  me  no  answer.  Tliinking  he 
was  in  tears,  I  said  in  a  soouiing 
tone,  "  Come,  come,  my  dear  sir, 
don*t  be  carried  away ;  don't" 

"  Faweh  I   Do  you  take  me  for  a 
v^\m^  c\v\^»  w  ^  ^wwBixv^  ^<(^c\»^  ? 
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temptible  pubillauimity,  low  h»  I  am 
fallen,"  he  replied  with  Btartlinc^  stem- 
ne88,reinovinghis  hands  from  liisface. 

"  I  hope,  attcr  all,  that  mattcrH  are 
not  80  desperate  as  your  fears  would 
persuade  you,"  said  I,  feeling  his 
pulse. 

**  Doctor,  don't  delude  me ;  all  is 
over,  I  know  it  is.  A  horrible  death 
is  before  me ;  but  I  shall  meet  it  like 
a  man.  I  have  made  my  bed,  and 
must  lie  upon  it." 

<'  Come,  come,  Mr  Eftiugstone, 
don't  be  so  gloomy,  so  hopeless ;  the 
exhausted  powers  of  nature  may  yet 
be  revived,  said  I,  after  having  ask- 
ed him  many  questions. 

"  Doctor ,  ril  soon  end  that 

strain  of  yours.  *Tis  silly — pardon 
me — ^but  it  is.  Reach  me  one  of 
these  candles,  please."  I  did  so. 
"  Now,  ril  shew  you  how  to  trans- 
late a  passage  of  Persius. 

'  Tentemus  fauces  -."^tcnrro  lattt  ulcus  in 

ore 
i'tf/rfjqiiod  liaud  decent  plebeia  raderebeta !' 

«Eh,  you  recollect  it?  Well,  look! 
—What  say  you  to  this ;  isn't  it 
frightful  ?"  he  asked,  bitterly  raising 
the  candle,  that  I  might  look  into  his 
mouth.  It  was,  alas,  as  he  said !  In 
fact,  his  whole  constitution  had  been 
long  tainted,  and  exhibited  symptoms 
of  soon  breaking  up  altogether!  I 
feared,  from  the  penod^of  my  attend- 
ance on  him  durmg  tlie  illness  which 
drove  him  last  to  tlie  continent,  that 
it  was  beyond  human  power  to  dis- 
lodge the  harpy  that  liad  fixed  its 
cruel  fangs  deeply,  inextricably  in 
his  vitals,  ('oula  it  be  wondered  at, 
even  by  himself?  Neglect,  in  the 
first  instance,  added  to  a  perseve- 
ring course  of  profligacy,  had  doom- 
ed him  long,  long  before,  to  prema- 
ture and  horrible  decay  I  And  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  credited,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fact;  even  on  the 
(rontment,  in  the  character  of  a  shat- 
tered invalid,  the  infatuated  man  re- 
sumed those  dissolute  courses  which 
in  England  had  already  hurried  him 
almost  to  death's  door ! 

"  My  good  God,  Mr  Kffingstone !" 
I  enquired,  almost  paralyzed  with 
amazement  at  hearing  him  describe 
recent  scenes  in  which  he  had  min- 
gled, which  would  have  made  even 
satyrs  skulk  ashamed  into  the  woods 
of  old,  "  how  could  you  have  beeu 
BO  intiaue,  «o  stark  staring  wad  V" 


*'  By  instinct,  doctor,  by  instinct ! 
The  nature  of  the  beast !"  he  replied, 
through  his  closed  teeth,  and  with 
an  unconscious  clenching  of  his 
hands.  Many  enquiries  into  his  past 
and  present  symptoms  forewarned 
me  that  his  case  would  probably  be 
marked  by  more  appallmg  features 
than  any  that  had  ever  come  under 
my  care ;  and  that  there  was  not  a 
ray  of  hope  that  he  would  survive 
the  long,  lingering,  and  maddening 
agonies,  which  were  "  measured  out 
to  him  from  the  poisoned  chalice" 
which  he  had  "  commended  to  his 
own  lips."  At  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  I  mean  when  I  paid  him  tlie 
visit  above  described,  his  situation 
was  not  far  from  that  of  Job,  descri- 
bed in  chap.  xx.  v.  7,  8.    *       *      ♦ 

He  shed  no  tears,  and  repeatedly 
strove,  but  in  vain,  to  repress  sighs 
with  which  his  breast  heaved,  nearly 
to  bursting,  while  I  pointed  out — in 
obedience  to  his  determination  to 
know  the  worst — some  portions  of 
the  dreary  prospect  before  him. 

<<  Horrible !  hideous !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  low  broken  tone,  his  flesh 
creeping  from  head  to  foot  '*  How 
shall  I  endure  it ! — Oh,  Epictetus, 
how'r"  He  relapsed  into  silence, 
i\nth  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling, 
and  his  hands  joined  over  his  breast, 
and  pointing  upwards,  in  a  posture 
whicli  I  considered  supplicatory.  I 
rejoiced  to  see  it,  ana  ventured  to 
say,  after  much  hesitation,  tliat  I  was 
delighted  to  see  him  at  last  looking 
to  the  right  quarter  for  support  and 
consolation. 

"  Bah  !"  he  exclaimed  impetuous- 
ly, removing  his  hands,  and  eyeing 
me  with  sternness,  almost  approach- 
ing fury,  **  why  will  you  persist  in 
pestering  your  patients  witn  twaddle 
of  that  sort  ? — eandem  sender  ca* 
nent  cantilcnamy  ad  nauseam  usqme 
— as  though  you  carried  a  psalter  in 
your  pocket  ?  When  I  want  to  listen 
to  any  thing  of  that  kind,  why,  Fll 
pay  a  parson!  Haven't  I  a  tide  enourii 
of  horror  to  bear  up  against  already* 
without  your  bringing  a  sea  of  su- 
perstition upon  me  ?  No  more  of  It 
—no  more — 'tis  foul."  I  felt  roused 
myself,  at  last,  to  something  like  cor- 
respondent emotions;  for  Qiere  was 
an  insolence  of  assumption  in  his 
tone  which  I  could  notl^^^^V. 
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'Ti8  unworthy  of  you — unscliolarly 
— ungentlemanly — you  force  me  to 
say  80.  I  beg  1  may  hear  no  more 
of  It,  or  you  and  I  must  part  I  have 
never  been  accuBtomed  to  Buch  treat- 
ment, and  I  cannot  now  learn  how 
to  endure  it  from  you.— From  what 

?[uarter  can  you  expect  support  or 
ortitude,"  said  1,  in  a  milaer  tone, 
seeing  him  startled  and  surprised  at 
the  former  part,  **  except  the  despised 
consolations  of  religion  ?" 

"  Doctor — you  are  too  superior  to 
petty  feelings  not  to  overlook  a  lit- 
tle occasional  petulance  in  such  a 
wretched  fellow  as  I  am  !  You  ask 
me  whither  I  look  for  support  ?  I 
reply,  to  the  energies  of  my  own 
muid — the  tried  disciplined  energies 
of  njy  own  mind,  doctor — a  mmd 
that  never  knew  what  fear  was— that 
no  disastrous  combinations  of  mis- 
fortune could  ever  yet  shake  from 
its  fortitude !  What  but  this  is  it, 
that  enables  me  to  shut  my  cars 
to  the  whisperings  of  some  pitying 
friend,  who,  knowing  what  hideous 
tortures  await  me,  has  stepped  out 
of  hell  to  come  and  advise  me  to 
suicide — Eh  ?"  he  enquired,  his  eye 
glaring  on  me  with  a  very  unusual 
expression.  "  However,  as  religion, 
that  is,  your  Christian  religion^  is  a 
subject  on  which  you  and  I  can  never 
agree — an  old  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween us — why,  the  less  said  about 
it  the  better.  It's  useless  to  irritate 
a  man  whose  mhid  is  made  up. 
D — n  it !  I  shall  never  be  a  believer 
— may  I  die  first !"  he  concluded, 
witli  angry  vehemence. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  interview  I 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
him  to  relinquish  his  present  un- 
suitable lodgings,  and  return  to  the 
sphere  of  his  friends  and  relations — 
but  in  vain.  He  was  fixedly  deter- 
mined to  continue  in  that  obscure 
hole,  he  said,  till  there  was  about  a 
week  or  so  between  him  and  death, 
and  then  he  would  return,  "  and  die 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  as  the 
phrase  was."  Alas,  however,  I  knew 
out  too  well,  that  in  tiie  event  of  his 
adhering  to  that  resolution,  he  was 
fated  to  expire  in  the  bed  where 
he  then  lay ;  for  I  foresaw  but  too 
truly  that  the  t(*rmination  of  his  ill- 
ness would  be  attended  \vU\\  c\t- 
"natancea  rendering  removal  uttex- 
npoaaible.  He  made  me  pledge 
word  that  I  would  not,  w\tYiout 


his  express  request  or  sanction,  ap- 
prize any  member  of  his  family,  or 
any  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  England.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  expostulated,  that  I  repre- 
sented the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  me;  and  reminded  him,  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  thing  serious  and 
sudden  befalling  him,  the  censure  of 
all  his  relatives  would  be  levelled  at 
me.  He  was  immovable.  "  Doctor, 
you  know  well  I  dare  not  see  them, 
as  well  on  my  own  account  as  theirs," 
said  he,  bitterly.  He  bejg^ed  me  to 
prescribe  him  a  powerful  anodyne 
draught;  for  that  he  could  get  no  rest 
at  nights;  that  an  intense  rackingpain 
was  gnawing  all  his  bones  from 
mornmg  to  evening,  and  from  even- 
ing to  morning :  and  what  with  this 
and  other  dreadful  concomitants,  he 
"  was,"  he  said,  "  suflering  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned,  and  perhaps 
worse."  I  complied  with  his  re- 
fluent, and  ordered  him  also  many 
other  medicines  and  applications, 
and  promised  to  see  him  soon  in  the 
morning.  I  was  accordingly  with 
him  about  twelve  the  next  day.  He 
was  sitting  up,  and  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  before  the  fire,  in  great  pain, 
and  suffering  under  the  deepest  de- 
jection. He  complained  heavily  of 
the  intense  and  unremitting  agony 
he  had  endured  all  night  long,  and 
thought  that  from  some  cause  or 
other,  the  laudanum  draught  I  order- 
ed, had  tended  to  make  him  only 
more  acutely  sensible  of  the  pain. 
**  It  is  a  peculiar  and  horrible  sensa- 
tion ;  and  I  cannot  give  you  an  ade- 
nuate  idea  of  it,"  he  said  :  "  it  is  as 
tnough  the  marrow  in  my  bones  were 
transformed  into  somethinganimated 
— into  blind-worms,  wnthing,  biting, 
and  stinging  incessantly"-?- and  he 
shuddered,  as  did  1  also,  at  the  re- 
volting com(>ari8on.  He  put  me  up- 
on a  minute  exposition  of  the  ro" 
tionale  of  his  disorder :  and  if  ever 
I  was  at  a  loss  for  adequate  expres- 
sions or  illustrations,  he  supplied 
them  with  a  readiness,  an  exquisite 
appositeuess,  which,  added  to  his 
astonishing  acuteness  in  compre- 
hending the  most  strictly  technical 
details,  filled  me  with  admiration  for 
his  great  powers  of  mind,  and  poigi- 
liBivt  ve^et  at  their  miserable  dese- 
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he,  "and  I  am  therefore  hent  on  try- 
ing a  scheme  of  my  own." 

•*  And  what,  pray,  may  that  be  ?" 
I  enquired  curiously. 

"  I'll  tell  you  my  preparations.  Fve 
ordered — by  ! — nearly  a  hun- 
dredweight of  the  strongest  tobacco 
that's  to  be  bought,  and  thousands  of 
pipes;  and  with  these  I  intend  to 
smoke  myself  into  stupidity,  or  ra- 
ther insensibility,  if  possible,  till  I 
can*t  undertake  to  say  whether  I 
live  or  not;  and  my  good  fellow, 
George,  is  to  be  readmg  me  Don 
Quixote,  the  while."  Oh,  with  what 
a  sorrowful  air  of  forced  gaiety  was 
all  this  uttered ! 

One  sudden  burst  of  bitterness  I 
well  recollect.  I  was  saying,  while 
putting  on  my  gloves  to  go,  that  I 
hoped  to  see  him  in  better  spirits  the 
next  time  I  called. 

•*  Better  spirits  ?    Ha !  ha  I     How 

the can  1  be  in  better  spirits — 

an  exile  from  society — and  absolute- 
ly rotting  away  here — in  such  a  con- 
temptible hovel  as  this— among  a  set 
of  base-born  brutal  savages  ?— niugh ! 
faugh !  It  doe$  need  something  here 
— here,"  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  "  to  bear  it— aye,  it  does !" 
I  thought  his  tones  were  tremulousy 
and  that  for  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
known  them  so— and  1  could  not 
help  thinking  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes ;  for  he  started  suddenly  from 
me,  and  affected  to  be  gazing  at  some 
passing  objects  in  the  street.  I  saw 
ne  was  beginning  to  sink  under  a 
consciousness  of  the  bitter  degrada^ 
tion  into  which  he  had  sunk — the 
wretched  prosp<»ct  of  his  "  sun's  go- 
ing down  m  darkness !"  I  saw  that 
the  strength  of  mind  to  which  he 
clung  so  pertinaciously  for  support, 
was  Tast  disappearing,  like  snow  be- 
neath the  sunbeam.        ♦        #        # 

[Then  follow  the  details  of  his  dis- 
ease, which  are  so  shocking  as  to  be 
unfit  for  any  but  professional  eyes. 
They  represent  all  the  energies  of 
his  nature  as  shaken  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  restoration — his  constitu- 
tion thoroughly  polluted— wholly  un- 
dermined. That  tlie  remedies  re- 
sorted to  had  been  almost  more 
dreadful  than  the  disease — and  yet 
exhibited  in  vain !  In  the  next  twen- 
ty pages  of  the  Diary,  the  shades  of 
horror  are  represented  as  gradually 
dosing  and  darkening  around  t\i\« 


wretched  victim  of  debauchery;  and 
the  narrative  is  carried  forward 
through  three  months.  A  few  ex- 
tracts only,  from  this  portion,  are 
fitting  for  the  reader.] 

Fridatfy  January  5. — Mr  Effing- 
stone  continues  in  the  same  deplo- 
rable state  described  in  my  former 
entry.  It  is  absolutely  revolting  to 
enter  his  room,  the  effluvia  are  so 
sickening — so  overpowering.  I  am 
compelled  to  use  a  vinaigrette  inces- 
santly, as  well  as  eau  de  Cologne, 
and  other  scents,  in  profusion.  I 
found  him  engaged,  as  usual,  deep 
in  Petronius  Arbiter  I  He  still  makes 
the  same  wretched  show  of  reliance 
on  the  strength  and  firmness  of  his 
mental  powers;  but  his  worn  and 
haggard  features— the  burning  bril- 
liance of  his  often  half-frenzied 
eyes — the  broken,  hollow  tones  of 
his  voice — his  sudden  starts  of  ap- 
prehension—belie every  word  n^ 
utters.  He  describes  his  bodily  suf- 
ferings as  frightful.  Indeed  Mrs 

has  often  told  me,  that  his  groans 
both  disturb  and  alarm  the  neigh^ 
hours,  even  as  far  as  over  the  way ! 
The  very  watchman  has  several  times 
been  so  much  startled  in  passing,  at 
hearing  his  groans,  that  he  has  knock- 
ed at  the  door  to  enquire  about  them. 
Neither  Sir  nor  I  can  think  of 


any  thing  that  seems  likely  to 
suage  his  agonies.  Even  laudanum 
has  failed  us  altogether,  though  it 
has  been  given  in  unprecedented 
quantities.  I  think  I  can  say  with 
truth  and  sincerity,  that  scarce  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  should  tempt 
me  to  undertake  the  management  of 
another  such  case.  I  am  losing  mj 
appetite — loathe  animal  food — am 
liaunted  day  and  night  by  the  piteous 
spectacle  which  I  have  to  encounter 
daily  in  Mr  Effin^tone.  Oh,  that 
Heaven  would  terminate  his  tortures 
— surely  he  has  suffered  enough !  I 
am  sure  he  would  hail  the  prospect 
of  death  with  ecstasy ! 

Wednesday,  10.— Poor,  infatuated, 
obstinate  Efflngstone  will  not  yet 
allow  me  to  communicate  witii  anj 
of  his  family  or  friends,  though  he 
knows  they  are  almost  distracted  at 
not  hearing  from  him,  fancying  him 

yet  abroad.    Colonel asked  me 

the  other  day,  earne8tlY^virKe^\.^«i^ 

Act  ii\^  t»T»€vsw\^^^^^^^'^^*' 


ijttd  begEin^ir  him  toTallMd  s«"hn 
Ihe  captain aent  bacit  a  ticrf  ,ace( 
mmf,,  that  le  .j.ould  feel  hapj 
in  calliDg  on  Mr  Effin^ratoue  in  a  fe 
«ya  Ume,  and  would  then,  but  til 
?"  *"  busy  malting  up  a  match  ; 
biUiarda,  and  balancine  big  bettm, 
book,  So.  ic  «.c.  Tbf.  dn,  th,  f,' 
low  rode  up  to  the  door,  mid— fc 
o  card  fir  Mr  Effingtlone,  icit/w 
f^"¥,?'?*""-  Hearile.,,  cm 
tempttbl,  thing)    I  drove  up  aboi, 

Uma  h«i  left.  Poor  EfflngaC 
could Bol,m,e.,  tea™  will,  ,S^ 
lug  m.  of  tte  above.  "  Would  vm 
Ulieje  It,  doctor,-  «,ldhe,  !,tai 

uS?'" ™  one  of  my  mo.t  in 

Umale  companlomt-lbatbe  haa  won 

f..n  .J  "t"*-'""''!  believe 
It  all,  and  much  more  I"—"  Mv  noo^ 

m«,G,o,g..'l,„re.„m,d,..7wS 
n  mil  ion  of  such  puppies  I    Don^ 

Cats  J"-  "°^'  ^"-''^  M™ 
iJ^«  J  ""■ ';  "  °Sf  ""de  twen- 
ty tunea  a-n,ght  fio  trv  and  ,!« 
"omethmj  forlum  I  r„  tf,  hi,„ 
Wffi.gZnuit,.„,.fi';e'te''iVf 
my  fortune,  poor  fellow  I"  „,d  Ve 
robellioua  tear,  agnin  gllaiened  in  hi. 
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''I  thought  so— I  thought  so.  Pray" 
—  his  manner  grew  suddenly 
perturbed,  and  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  to  recollect  himself — 

•*  Pray— pray" again  he  paused, 

but  coulu  not  succeed  in  disguising 
his  trepidation — *'  do  you  happen  to 
recollect  whether  there  are  such 
words  in  the  Bible  as — as — *  many 

STRIPES  ?* " 

"  Yes,  there  are ;  and  they  form 
part  of  a  very  fearful  passage,*' 
said  1,  quoting  the  verse  as  nearly 
as  I  could.  He  listened  silently.  His 
features  swelled  with  suppressed 
emotion.  There  was  horror  in  his 
eye. 

"  Doctor,  what  a— a — remark — able 
— nay,  hideous  dream  I  had  last 
night !  I  thought  a  fiend  came  and 
took  me  to  a  gloomy  belfry,  or  some 
other  such  place,  and  muttered 
*  many  stripes — many  stripes,*  in  my 
ear ;  and  the  huge  bell  almost  tolled 
me  into  madness,  for  all  the  damned 
danced  around  me  to  the  sound  of 
it!  ha,  ha!'*  He  added,  with  a  faint 
laugh,  after  a  pause,  *'  There  *s  some- 
tliiug  cu— cur — cursedly  odd  in  the 
coincidence,  isn*t  there?  How  it 
would  have  frightened  home  wise- 
acres!** he  continued,  a  forced  smile 
flitting  over  his  haggard  features,  as 
if  in  mockery.  '*  But  it  is  easily  to  be 
accounted  for — the  intimate  con- 
nexion— sympathy — between  mind 
and    matter,  reciprocally    affecting 

each  other — affecting  each ha, 

ha,  ha ! — Doctor,  it*s  no  use  keeping 
up  this  damned  farce  any  longer, 

human  nature  won't  bear  it!  D n  I 

Fm  going  down  to  hell  !  I  am  !**  said 
he,  almost  yelling  out  the  words.  I 
had  never  before  witnessed  such  a 
fearful  manifestation  of  his  feelings. 
I  almost  started  from  the  chair  on 
which  I  was  sitting. 

"  Why** — he  continued,  in  nearly 
the  same  tone  and  manner,  as  if  he 
bad  lost  all  self-control,  **  what  is  it 
that  has  maddened  me  all  my  life, 
and  left  me  sober  only  at  tliis  ghastly 
hour — too  late  ?**  My  agitation  would 
not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  whis- 
per a  few  unconnected  words  of 
encouragement,  almost  inaudible  to 
myself.  In  about  ten  minutes*  time, 
neither  of  us  having  broken  tlie  si- 
lence of  the  interval,  he  said,  in  a 
calmer  tone,  "  Doctor,  be  good 
enough  to  wipe  my  forehead— w\U 
jrou  r'  I  did  bo.  "  You  kuow  betteti 


doctor,  of  course,  than  to  attach  any 
importance  to  the  nonsensical  rant- 
ings  extorted  by  deathbed  agonies, 
eh?  Don't  dying  people,  at  least 
those  who  die  in  great  pain,  almost 
always  express  themselves  so  ?  How 
apt  superstition  is  to  rear  its  dismal 
flag  over  the  prostrate  energies  of 
one's  soul,  when  the  body  is  racked 
by  tortures  like  mine !  Oh,  oh,  oh, 
that  maddening  sensation  about  the 
centre  of  my  stomach !  Doctor,  go 
home,  and  forget  all  the  stuff  you*ve 
heard  me  utter  to-day — '  Richard's 
himself  again  !*  ** 

Thursday,  2d  February, — On  ar- 
riving this  morning  at row,  I 

was  shewn  into  the  bac  k  parloui', 
where  sat  the  nurse,  very  sick  and 
faint.  She  begged  me  to  procure  a 
substitute,  for  that  she  was  nearly 
killed  herself,  and  nothing  should 
tempt  her  to  continue  in  her  present 
situation.  Poor  thing!  I  aid  not 
wonder  at  it !  I  told  her  I  would  send 
a  nurse  from  one  of  the  hospitals  that 
evening;  and  then  enquired  what  sort 
of  a  niglit  Mr  Eflingstone  had  passed. 
"  Terrible,**  she  said;  "  groaning, 
shaking,  and  roaring  «]1  night  long, 
'  many  stripes,'  '  many  stripes,'  '  <m 
God  of  mercy  !*  and  enquiring  per- 
petually for  you.**  I  repaired  to  the 
fatal  chamber  immediately,  though 
latterly  my  spirits  began  to  fail  me 
whenever  I  approached  the  door.  I 
was  going  to  take  my  usual  seat  in 
tlie  arm-chair  by  the  bedside. 

"  Don*t  sit  tliere— don't  sit  there," 
groaned,  rather  gasped  Mr  Effing- 
stone,  "  for  a  hideous  being  sate  m 
that  chair  all  night  long,  evcrv 
muscle  in  his  face  crept  and  shrunk 
with  horror,  **  muttering,  '  many 
stripes!*  Doctor,  order  that  blicrht- 
ed  chair  to  be  taken  away,  broken 
up,  and  burnt,  every  splinter  of  it ! 
Let  no  human  being  ever  sit  in  it 
again !  And  give  instructions  to  tlie 
people  about  me  never  to  desert  me 
for  a  moment — or— or — carry  me 
off!— they  will!  ♦  •  My 
frenzied  fancy  conjures  up  the 
ghasUiest  objects  that  can  scare  man 
into  madness  I"    He  paused. 

"  Great  God,  doctor!  suppose. 
after  all,  what  the  Bible  says  shoula 
prove  true  !**  he  literally  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  looked  a  truer  image  of 
despair  than  I  have  ever  seen.re^t^r' 
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if  it  shauM,  it  need  not  be  to  your 
MTTOW,  unless  you  clioose  to  make 
it  so,"  said  I,  in  a  soothine  tone. 

«  Needn't  it,  needn't  it  ?"  witK  an 
abstracted  air— ••  Needn't  it  ?  Oh, 
good ! — hope — There,  there  it  sate, 
all  night  long,  there !  I've  no  recol- 
lection of  any  distinct  personality, 
and  yet  I  thought  it  sometimes  look- 
ed like —  of  course,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  and  a  sigh  of  exhaustion — 
^  of  course  these  phantoms,  or  simi- 
lar ones,  must  often  have  been  des- 
cribed to  you  by  dying  people— eh  ?" 

Fridayy  3rf.—  •  *  •  He  was 
in  a  strangely  altered  mood  to-day ; 
for  though  his  condition  might  be 
aptly  described  by  the  words  "  dead 
alive"  his  calm  demeanour,  his  tran- 
quillized features,  and  the  mild  ex- 
gression  of  his  eye,  assured  me  he 
elieved  what  he  said,  when  he  told 
me  that  his  disorder  had  "  taken  a 
'  turn,"— that  the  **  crisis  was  past ;" 
and  he  should  recover!  Alas,  was 
It  ever  known  that  dead  mortified 
flesh  ever  resumed  its  life  and  func- 
tions !  To  have  saved  himself  from 
tbe  spring  of  a  hungrv  tiger,  he  could 
not  nave  moved  a  foot  or  a  finger, 
and  that  for  the  last  week  I  Poor, 
poor  Mr  Effingstone  began  to  thank 
me  for  my  attentions  to  him  during 
bis  illness ;  said,  he  *'  owed  his  life 
to  my  consummate  skill ;"  he  would 
^  trumpet  my  fame  to  the  Andes,  if  I 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  through." 

"  It  has  been  a  very  horrible  affair, 
doctor — hasn't  it  ?"  said  he. 

*  Very,  Tery,  Mr  Effingstone ;  and 
It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  there  is  yet 
much  horror  before  you  I" 

**  Ah !  well,  well !  I  see  you  don't 
want  me  to  be  too  sanguine— too  im- 
patient— if  8  kindly  meant — very  I 
Doctor,  when  I  leave  here,  I  leave  it 
an  altered  man  I  Come,  does  not 
that  gratify  you,  eh  ?" 

I  could  not  help  a  sigh.  He  tcould 
be  an  altered  man,  and  that  very 
shortly  I  He  mistook  the  feelings 
which  prompted  the  sigh.  "  Mind — 
not  that  I'm  going  to  commence  saint 
— ^far  from  it ;  but— but— I  don't  de- 
spair of  being  a  Christian.  I  don't. 
Upon  my  honour.  The  New  Testa- 
Vait  is  a  sublime — a — I  believe — a 
tr^  revelation  of  the  Almighty.  My 
ktjff  is  quite  humbled ;  yet— mark 
'  "^^I  dou't  mean  exactly  to  say  Vm 
torer — not  by  any  meana;  but 

'  i  belp  thinking  that  my  enqui- 


ries might  tend  to  make  me  00.*'  I 
hinted  that  all  these  were  indicationa 
of  bettered  feelings.  I  could  say  no 
more. 

"  I'm  bent  on  leading  a  different 
life  to  what  I  have  led  before,  at  all 
events  I  Let  me  see — I'll  tell  you 
what  r%'e  been  chalking  out  during 

the  night — I  shall  go  to  Lord 's 

villa  in ,  whither  I've  often 

been  invited,  and  shall  read  Lardner, 
and  Palev,  and  get  them  up  thorough- 
ly—I wiil,  by 1" 

"  Mr  Effingstone,  pardon  roe** 

**  Ah — I  understand — ^'twas  a  mere 
slip  of  the  tongue — ^what's  bred  In 
the  bone,  you  know" 

'*  I  was  not  alluding  to  the  oath, 
Mr  Effingstone ;  but — but  it  is  my 
duty  to  warn  you" 

"  Ah — that  I'm  not  going  the  right 
way  to  work — eh  ?  Well,  at  all  events, 
I'll  consult  a  clergyman.  The  Bishop 

of is  a  distant  connexion  of  our 

family,  you  know, — I'll  ask  his  ad* 
vice!  ♦  *  Oh,  doctor,  look  at  that 
rich — that  blessed  light  of  the  sun  ! 
Oh,  draw  aside  the  window-curtain, 
let  me  feel  it  on  me  I  What  an  image 
of  the  beneficence  of  the  Deity !  A 
smile  flung  from  his  face  over  the 
universe  !'*  I  drew  aside  the  curtain. 
It  wa<(  a  cold  clear  frosty  day,  and  the 
sun  shone  into  the  room  with  cheer- 
ful lustre.  Oh,  how  awfully  distinct 
were  the  ravages  which  his  wasted 
features  had  sustained!  His  soul 
seemed  to  expand  beneath  tlie  genial 
induence  of  the  sunbeams;  and  he 
again  expressed  his  confident  expec- 
tations of  recovery. 

**  Mr  Effingstone,  do  not  persist  in 
cherishing  false  hopes !  Once  for 
all,"  said  I,  with  all  the  deliberate 
solemnity  I  could  throw  into  my  " 
manner,  '*  I  assure  you,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  that,  unless  a  miracle 
takes  place,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  you  to  recover,  or  even  to  last  a 
week  longer  I"  I  thought  it  had  killed 
him.  His  features  whitened  visiblr  as 
I  concluded— his  eye  seemed  to  sink, 
and  the  eyelids  fell.  His  lips  pre- 
sently moved,  but  uttered  no  sound. 
I  thought  he  had  received  his  death- 
stroke,  and  was  immeasurably  shock- 
ed at  its  having  been  from  my  hands, 
even  though  in  the  strict  performance 
of  my  duty.    Half  an  nour's  time, 

\\ie  «axsi^  ^\aX^  m'vW^\!kfcV^\w3WL 
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me  to  send  a  clergyman  to  him,  as 
the  bent  means  of  soothing  and  quiet- 
ing his  mind ;  but  he  shook  his  head 
despondinffly.  I  pressed  my  point, 
and  he  said  deliberately, "  No,  He 
muttered  some  such  words,  as  **  The 
Deity  has  determined  on  my  destruc- 
tion, and  is  i>enn]tting  his  devils  to 
mock  me  with  hopes  of  this  sort — 
Let  me  go,  then,  to  my  own  place !" 
In  this  awful  state  of  mindU  was 
compelled  to  leave  him.  I  sent  a 
clergyman  to  him  in  my  chaise — 
the  HHuie  whom  I  had  called  to  visit 

Mr (alluding  to  the  "  Scholar's 

Death-Bed ;")  but  he  refused  to  see 
him,  saying,  that  if  he  presumed  to 
force  himself  into  the  room,  he  would 
spit  in  his  face,  thoujgh  he  could  not 
rise  to  kick  him  out!  Tlie  temper  of 
his  mind  had  changed  into  some- 
thing perfectly  diabolical,  since  my 
interview  with  him. 

Saturday y  4t/i. —  Really  my  own 
health  is  suffering — my  spirits  are 
sinking  through  daily  horrors  I  have 
to  encounter  at  Mr  Effingstone's 
apartment.  This  morning,!  sat  by  his 
bedside  full  half  an  hour,  listening 
to  him  uttering  nothing  but  ^oans 
that  shook  my  very  soul  withm  me. 
He  did  not  know  me  when  I  spoke 
to  him,  and  took  no  notice  ot  me 
whatever.  At  length  his  groans  were 
mingled  with  such  expressions  as 
these,  indicating  that  his  disturbed 
fancy  had  wandered  to  former  scenes. 

"  Oh  !— oh  .'—Pitch  it  into  him, 
Bob  !  Ten  to  two  on  Cribb  !— Hor- 
rible ! — These  dice  are  loaded,  Wil- 
mington, by  ,  I  know  they  are  ! — 

Seveti^s  the  main! — Ha! — done,  by 

!    •    *    Hector,  yes — [he  was 

alludinir  to  a  favourite  race-horse] — 
won't  'bate  a  pound  of  his  price  I—- 
Your  Grace  shall  have  him  for  six 
hundred  —  Fore-logs,  only  look  at 
them  ! — There,  there,  go  it !  away  ! 
away!  neckandneck— lii,in,by- 


♦    ♦    Hannali  I  what  the 


's  be- 


come of  her — drowned  ?  No,  no,  no, 
— What  a  fiend  incarnate  that  Bet 
is  !  •  •  Oh  !  horror,  hor- 
ror, horror  !  Rottenness !  Oh,  that 
some  one  would  knock  me  on  the 
head,  and  end  me !  '  •  Fire,  fire ! 
Stripes,  many  stripes— Stuff!    You 

didn't  fire  fair.    By ,  you  fired 

before  your  time — [alluding,  I  sup- 
pose, to'  a  duel  in  which  he  had  been 
concemedj — d —  your  cowardice  \" 
Such  was  the  substance  of  wbatYiQ 


uttered^it  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to 
arrest  the  torrent  of  vile  recollec- 
tions. «  «  # 

"  Doctor,  doctor,  I  shall  die  of 
fright !"  he  exclaimed  an  hour  after- 
wards— **  What  d'ye  think  happened 
to  me  last  night  ?  I  was  lying  here, 
with  the  fire  Durnt  very  low,  and  the 
candles  out.  George  was  asleep,  poor 
fellow,  and  the  woman  gone  out  to 
get  an  hour's  rest  also.  1  was  look- 
mg  about,  and  suddenly  saw  the  dim 
outline  of  a  table,  set,  as  it  were,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  There  were 
four  chairs,  faintly  visible,  and  three 
ghostly  fijgures  came  through  that  door 
and  sat  in  them,  one  by  one,  leaving 
one  vacant.  They  began  a  sort  of  hor- 
rid whispering,  more  like  gasping— 
they  were  devils,  and  talked  aoout— 
my  damnation  !  The  fourth  chair  was 
for  me,  they  said,  and  all  three  turn- 
ed and  looked  me  in  the  face.  Oh  ! 
hideous— shapeless— damned!"  He 
uttered  a  shuddering  groan.    •    • 

[Here  follows  an  account  of  his 
interview  with  two  brothers — the 
only  members  of  the  family— wlioin 
he  had  at  last  permitted  to  be  in- 
formed of  his  frightful  conditkm-* 
who  would  come  and  see  himj  *  *  • 
He  did  little  else  than  rave  andf  howl, 
in  a  blasphemous  manner,  aU  the 
while  they  were  present.  He  seemed 
hardly  to  be  aware  of  their  being  his 
brothers,  and  to  forget  the  place 
where  he  was.     He  cursed  me— 

then  Sir ,  his  man  George,  and 

charged  us  with  compassing  his 
deatn,  concealing  his  case  from  his 
family,  and  execrated  us  for  not  al- 
lowing him  to  be  removed  to  the 
west  end  of  the  to\iii.  In  vain  we  as- 
sured him  that  his  removal  was  utter- 
ly impossible— the  time  was  past ;  1 
had  offered  it  once.  He  gnasned  his 
teeth,  and  spit  at  us  all?  ^  What! 
die — die — ^Die  in  this  damned  bole  ? 
— I  won't  die  here — I  will   go  to 

street    Take  me  off! — De^ 

vilsy  then,  do  you  come  and  carry  me 
there! — Come — out,  out  upon  you  I 
— •  *  ♦ — You  have  killed  me,  all  of 
you! — You're  twisting  me ! — You've 
put  a  hill  of  iron  on  me — I'm  dead ! 
— all  my  body  is  dead— [*  •  *]— 
George,  you  wretch !  whv  are  you 
ladling  fire  upon  me  ? — Where  do 
you  get  it? — Out — out — outf — Fro 
flooded  with  fire  I — S<:.Qt^VksA.— ^«5st* 
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among  them !  ^  What !  all  three  of 
you  dead->and  damned  before  me  ? 

— W !   Where  is  your  d— d 

loaded  dice  ? — Filled  with  fire,  eh  ? 
—  •  •  — So,  YOU  were  the  three 
devils  I  saw  sitting  at  the  table,  eh  ? 
—Well,  I  shall  be  last— but,  d— c, 
ril  be  the  chief  of  you!— I'll  be 
king  in  hell!—*  * —What— what's 
tliat  filthy  owl  sitting  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  for,  eh  ?— Kick  it  off- 
strike  it ! — Away — out  on  thee,  thou 
imp  of  hell ! — I  shall  make  thee  sing 
presently ! — Let  in  the  snakes — let 
them  in — I  love  them !  I  hear  them 
writhing  up  stairs!"  He  began  to 
shake  his  head  violently  from  side  to 
side,  his  eyes  glaring  like  coals  of 
fire,  and  his  teeth  gnashing.  I  never 
could  have  imagined  any  thing  half 
so  frightful.  V\  nat  with  the  highly 
excited  state  of  my  feelings,  ana  the 
horrible  scents  of  death  which  were 
diffused  about  the  room,  and  to  which 
not  the  strongest  salts  of  ammonia, 
used  incessantly,  could  render  me 
insensible,  I  was  oblicrcd  to  leave 
abruptly.  I  knew  the  last  act  of  the 
black  tragedy  was  closing  that  night ! 
I  left  word  with  the  nurse,  that  so 
■ooa  as  Mr  Effingstone  should  be 
rdhB!ii0d.from  his  misery,  she  should 
giel4|lo  a  hacknjey-coach,  and  come 

ta  Bj  house. 

*       •        «        «        # 

1  lay  tossing  in  bed  all  night  long 
-^my  mind  suffused  with  the  horrors 
of  the  scene  of  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  some  faint  idea  above. 
Were  I  to  record  half  wliat  I  recollect 
of  his  hideous  ravings,  it  would  scare 
myself  to  read  it! — I  will  not!  Let 
them  and  their  memory  perish  !^ 
I  fancied  myself  lying  side  by  side 
with  the  loathsome  thing  bearing 
the  name  of  EfTinf  stone — that  I  could 
not  move  away  from  him — that  his 
heady  shaking  from  side  to  side  as  I 
have  mentioned  above,  was  battering 
my  cheeks  and  forehead ;  in  short,  1 
was  almost  beside  myself! — I  was 
in  the  act  of  uttering  a  fervent  prayer 
to  the  Deity,  that  even  in  the  eleventh 
hour — the  eleventh  hour — ^when  a 
violent  ringing  of  the  night-bell  made 
me  spring  out  of  bed.  It  was  as  I 
auspectea.  The  nurse  had  come — 
and,  already,  all  was  over.  My  heart 
seemed  to  grow  suddenly  cold  and 
ntntionlesB,  I  dressed  luyaeAf,  and 
;  down  into  the  drawing- Toom< 


On  the  sofa  lay  the  woman  :  She  had 
fainted.  On  recovering  her  senses, 
1  asked  her  if  all  was  over; — she 
nodded  with  an  affrighted  expres- 
sion!— A  little  wine  and  water  re- 
stored her  self-possession.  *'  When 
did  it  occur?"  I  asked.  "  Exactly 
as  the  clock  struck  three,"  she  re- 
plied.   "  George,  and  1,  and  Mr , 

the  apothecary,  whom  we  liad  sent 
for  out  of  the  next  street,  were  sit- 
ting and  standing  round  the  bed. 
Mr  Hardy  lay  tossing  his  head  about 
for  nearly  an  hour,  saying  all  man- 
ner of  horrible  things.  A  few  mi- 
nutes before  three  he  gave  a  loud 
howl,  and  shouted,  *  Here,  you 
wretches — why  do  you  put  the  can- 
dles out — here— here — 1  m  dying !' 

"  *  God's  peace  be  with  you,  sir  !— 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  you  !* — \ve 
groaned,  like  people  distracted. 

«  *  Ha— ha— ha!— D— n  you  I— 
D— n  you  all ! — Dying  ? — D — n  me ! 
I  won't  die!— I  won't  die ! — No — no! 
— D — n  me — I  won't —won't — won't 

*  and  made  a  noise  as  if  lie  was 

choked.  We  looked— yes,  he  was 
gone  I" — He  was  interred  in  an  ob- 
scure dissenting  burying-ground  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  under 
the  name  of  Hardy,  for  his  family 
refused  to  recognise  him. 

So  lived  and  died  a  "  man  about 
town" — and  so,  alas,  will  yet  live 
and  die  many  another  max  about 

TOWN  ! 


DEATH  AT  THE  TOILET. 

'*  'Tis  no  use  talking  to  me,  mo- 
ther, I  will  go  to  Mrs  r 's  party 

to-night,  if  1  die  for  it — that's  flat*! 
You  Know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  Lieu- 
tenant N is  to  be  there,  and  he*s 

going  to  leave  town  to-moiTow — so 
up  I  go  to  dress." 

"  Charlotte,  why  will  you  be  so 
obstinate?  You  know  how  poorly 
you  have  been  all  the  week,  and  Dr 

says  late  hours  are  the  worst 

things  in  the  world  for  you." 

"  rshaw,  mother !  nonsense,  non- 
sense." 

"  Be  persuaded  for  once,  now,  I 
beg !  Oh  dear,  dear,  what  a  night  it 
is  too — it  pours  witli  rain,  and  blows 
a  perfect  liurric^ne !  You'll  be  wet 
and  catch  cold,  rely  on  it.  Come 
Tiow>  'woTk'l  'YOU  «»to\A  and  keep  me 
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'*  Some  other  night  will  do  as  well 
for  that,  you  know ;  for  now  Til  go 

to  Mrs  P *R,  if  it  rains  cats  and 

dogs.  So  up^up — up  I  go !"  singing 
jauntily 

*'  Oh  hhe  shall  danc«  all  dress'd  ia  white, 
So  ladylike." 

Such  were,  very  nearly,  the  words, 
and  such  the  manner  in  which  Miss 
J  expressed  her  determination 

to  act  in  defiance  of  her  mother's 
wishes  and  entreaties.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  her  widowed  mother, 
and  had,  hut  a  few  weeks  before, 
completed  her  twenty -sixth  year, 
with  yet  no  other  prospect  before 
her  than  bleak  single-blessedness.  A 
weaker, more  frivolous  and  conceited 
creature  never  breathed — the  tor- 
ment of  hor  amiable  parent,  the  nui- 
sance of  her  acquaintance.  Though 
her  mother's  circumstances  were 
very  straitened,  suAicing  barely  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  footing  in 
what  is  called  the  middling  genteel 
class  of  society,  this  young  woman 
contrived  by  some  means  or  other  to 
gratify  her  penchant  for  dress,  and 
gadded  about  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, the  most  showily  dressed  per- 
son in  the  neighbourhood.  Though 
far  from  being  even  pretty-faced,  or 
having  any  pretensions  to  a  good 
figure,  for  she  both  stooped  and  was 
skinny,  she  yet  believed  herself  hand- 
some ;  and  by  a  vulgar,  dippaut  for- 
wardness of  demeanour,  especially 
when  in  mixed  company,  extorted 
Bucli  attentions  as  persuaded  her  that 
others  thought  so. 

For  one  or  two  years  she  had  been 
an  occasional  patient  of  mine.  The 
settled  pallor,  the  tallowiness  of  her 
complexion,  conjointly  with  other 
symptoms,  evidenced  the  existence 
of  a  liver  complaint;  and  the  last 
visits  I  had  paid  her  were  in  conse- 
quence of  frequent  sensations  of  op- 
pression and  pain  in  the  chest,  which 
clearly  indicated  some  organic  dis- 
ease of  her  heart.  I  saw  enough  to 
warrant  me  in  warning  her  mother 
of  tlie  possibility  of  her  daughter's 
sudden  death  from  this  cause,  and 
Uie  imminent  peril  to  which  she  ex- 
posed herself  by  dancing,  late  hours, 

&r. ;  but  Mrs 's  remonstrances, 

gentle  and  affectionate  as  they  always 
were,  were  thrown  away  upon  her 
headstrong  daughter. 

It  wBH  striking  eight  by  tlie  clmrcU 


clock,  when  Miss  J——-,  humming  the 
words  of  tlie  song  above  mentioned, 
lit  her  chamber-capdle  by  her  mo- 
ther's, and  withdrew  to  her  room  to 
dress,  soundly  rating  the  servant-girl 
by  the  way,  for  not  having  starched 
some  article  or  other  which  she  in- 
tended to  have  worn  that  evening. 
As  her  toilet  was  usually  a  long  and 
laborious  business,  it  did  not  occasion 
much  surprise  to  her  mother,  who 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  their  little 
parlour,  reading  some  book  of  devo- 
tion, that  the  church  chimes  announ- 
ced the  first  quarter  past  nine  o'clock, 
without  her  daughter's  making  her 
appearance.  The  noise  she  had  made 
over-head  in  walking  to  and  fro  to 
her  drawers,  dressing-table,  &c.  had 
ceased  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
her  mother  supposed  she  was  then 
engaged  at  her  glass,  adjusting  her 
hair,  and  preparing  her  complexion. 

"  Well,  I  wonder  what  can  make 
Charlotte  so  very  careful  about  her 

dress  to-night !"  exclaimed  Mrs  J , 

removing  lier  eyes  from  tlie  book, 
and  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  fire ; 
**  Oh!  it  must  be  because  young 
Lieutenant  N-^—  is  to  be  there. 
Well,  I  was  young  mjrself  once,  and 
it's  very  excusable  in  Charlotte— 
heigho !"  She  heard  the  wind  howl- 
ing so  dismally  without,  thatshe  drew 
together  the  coals  of  her  brisk  fire, 
and  was  laying  down  the  poker  when 
the  clock  of  —  church  struck  the 
second  (juarter  after  nine. 

'*  Why,  what  in  the  world  can 
Charlotte  be  doinff  all  this  while  ?" 
she  again  enquired.  She  listened — 
**  I  have  not  heard  her  moving  for  the 
last  three  quarters  of  an  hour !  I'll 
cbM  the  maid  and  ask."  She  rung 
the  bell,  and  the  servant  appeared. 

"  Betty,  Miss  J-——  is  not  gone  yet, 
is  she?" 

**  La,  no,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl, 
**  I  took  up  the  curling  irons  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  as 
she  had  put  one  of  her  curls  out ;  and 
she  said  she  should  soon  be  ready. 
She's  burst  her  new  muslin  dress 
behind,  and  that  has  put  her  into  a 
way,  ma'am." 

*'  Gouptoherroom,then,Betty,aiid 
see  if  she  wants  any  thing ;  and  tell 
her  it's  half  past  nine  o'clock,"  said 

Mrs  J .  Tlie  servant  accordingly 

went  up  stairs,  and  knocked  at  the 
bedroom  doot^  wi'c^ft^  vwVfc^ '^Bia^R»> 
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a  dead  eilence,  except  when  the  wind 
shook  the  window.  Could  MiM 
J—  have  fallen  asleep?  Oh,  im- 
possible! She  knockea  again,  but 
unsuccessfully  as  before.  She  be- 
came a  little  flustered ;  and  after  a 
moment's  pause,  opened  the  door 
and  entered.  There  was  Miaa  J— ^^ 
sittingattbedass.  ''Whj, la, ma'am!" 
commenced  Betty  in  a  petulant  tone, 
walking  up  to  her,  **  here  have  1 
been  knocxing  for  these  five  mi- 
nutes, and"——-  Bettv  staggered 
horror-struck  to  the  bed,  ana  utter- 
ing a  loud  shriek,alarme(i  Mrs  J—, 
wno  instantly  tottered  up  stairs, 
almost  palsied  with  fright — Miss 
J—  was  dead  I 

I  was  there  within  a  few  minutes, 
for  my  house  was  not  more  tlian  two 
streets  distant.  It  was  a  stormy  night 
in  March:  and  the  desolate  aspect 
of  things  without— deserted  streets — 
the  dreary  howling  of  the  wind,  and 
the  incessant  pattering  of  the  rain- 
contributed  to  cast  a  gloom  over  my 
mind,  when  connected  with  the  in- 
telligence of  the  awful  event  that 
had  summoned  me  out,  which  was 
deepened  into  horror  by  the  spec- 
tacle I  was  doomed  to  witness.  On 
reaching  the  house,  I  found  MrsJ 
in  violent  hysterics,  surrounded  by 
several  of  her  neighbours  who  had 
been  called  in  to  her  assistance.  I  re- 
paired instantly  to  the  scene  of  death, 
and  beheld  what  I  sliall  never  forget. 
The  room  was  occupied  by  a  white- 
curtained  bed.  There  was  but  one 
window,  and  before  it  was  a  table, 
on  which  stood  a  looking-glass,  hung 
with  a  little  white  drapery ;  and  va- 
rious paraphernalia  of  the  toilet  lay 
scattered  aoout — pins,  broaches,  curl- 
ing-papers, ribands,  gloves,  &c.  An 
arm-chair  was  drawn  to  this  table, 

and  in  it  sat  Miss  J ,  stone-dead. 

Her  head  rested  upon  her  right  hand, 
her  elbow  supported  by  the  table; 
while  her  left  hung  down  by  her  side, 
grasping  a  pair  of  curling-irons.  EUich 
of  her  wnsts  was  encircled  by  a 
showy  gilt  bracelet.  She  was  dress- 
ed in  a  white  muslin  frock,  with  a 
little  bordering  of  blonde.  Her  face 
was  turned  towards  the  glass,  which. 


by  the  light  of  the  expiring  candle, 
reflected  with  frightful  fidelity  the 
clammy  fixed  features,  daubed  over 
with  rouge  and  carmine— the  fallen 
lower  jaw — and  the  eyes  directed 
full  into  the  glass,  witli  a  cold  dull 
stare,  tltat.  waft  appalling.  On  exa- 
mining the  countenance  more  nar- 
rowly, I  thought  I  detected  the  traces 
of  a  smirk  of  conceit  and  self-com- 
placency, which  not  even  the  palsy- 
ing touch  of  Death  could  wholly  obli- 
terate. The  hair  of  the  corpse,  ail 
smooth  and  glossy,  was  curled  with 
elaborate  precision ;  and  the  skinny 
sallow  neck  was  encircled  with  a 
string  of  glistening  pearls.  Theghast- 
1 V  visage  of  death  thusleering  tlirough 
the  tinselry  of  fashion — the  **  vain 
show**  of  artificial  jo^ — was  a  horri- 
ble mockery  of  the  fooleries  of  life  I 

Indeed  it  was  a  most  humiliating 
and  shocking  spectacle.  Poor  crea- 
ture !  stnick  dead  in  the  very  act  of 
sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  female 
vanity !  She  must  have  been  dead 
for  some  time,  perhaps  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  when  I  ar- 
rived, for  nearly  all  the  animal  heat 
had  deserted  the  body,  which  was 
rapidly  stiffening.  I  attempted,  but 
in  vain,  to  draw  a  little  blood  from 
the  arm.  Two  or  three  women  pre- 
sent proceeded  to  remove  the  corpse 
to  the  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  laymg 
it  out  What  strange  passivenessi 
No  resistance  offered  to  them  while 
straightening  the  bent  right  arm,  and 
biudmg  the  jaws  togeUier  with  a 
faded   white    riband,    which    Miss 

J had  destined  for  her  waist  that 

evening. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  we 
found  that  death  had  been  occaaion- 
ed  by  disease  of  the  heart  Her  life 
might  have  been  protracted,  possi- 
bly for  years,  had  she  but  taken  my 
advice,  and  that  of  her  mother.  I 
have  seen  many  hundreds  of  corpses, 
as  well  in  the  calm  composure  of  na- 
tural death,  as  mangled  and  distort- 
ed by  violence;  but  never  have  I 
seen  so  startling  a  satire  upon  human 
vanity,  so  repulsive,  unsightly,  and 
loathsome  a  spectacle,  as  a  corpse 
dressed  for  a  ball ! 


XRRATA. 

In  pgge  780,  of  our  last  number,  Uqa  27 — for  "  fostered  by  foolish  earu" — read 
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AK  AUTUMK  WALK. 

BY  DKLTA. 

I. 

Sweet  is  the  smile  of  the  vernal  morn, 

When  upon  zephjrr's  wing  is  borne 

The  breath  of  the  opening  flowers,  and  skies 
Day  after  day  to  the  gazer's  sight 

Expand  a  thousand  fairy  dyes. 
More  softly  pure,  more  serenely  bright; 

When  Ocean  lulls  his  foamy  roar. 

To  tell  that  the  boreal  storms  are  o'er; 

While  naked  boughs  put  on  their  green; 
And  momine  listens  the  early  laric ; 

And  the  snowdrop,  like  a  spirit,  is  seen 
Peeping  up  from  earth's  caverns  dark : — 

Oh,  then  is  the  season  of  hope — the  heart 

Feels  of  the  universe  a  part; 

The  blooming  flowers — the  budding  trees«- 
The  brightening  sun — the  tender  sky — 

The  singing  birds,  and  the  bumming  bees- 
Speak  they  not  all  to  the  ear  or  eye— 

To  say,  after  darkness,  and  cold,  and  rain, 

Come  loveliness,  warmth,  and  life  again ! 

II* 
Nor  glorious  less  is  the  summer  noon. 
When,  from  its  azure  zenith,  June 
Looks  on  the  beautiful  earth,  to  spread 

A  darkening  shadow  beneath  the  bowers. 
And  the  boughs  of  the  chestnut  overhead 

Are  spangled  over  with  gorgeous  flowers; 
When  tfie  trout  leaps  up  from  the  tepid  stream ; 
And  the  cattle,  from  the  hot  day-beam. 
Take  to  the  shelter  of  cooling  groves. 

Where,  'mid  the  pillared  emerald  gloom. 
From  tree  to  tree  the  cushat  roves. 

And  unseen  flowers  the  air  perfume  :— 
Then  to  the  loiterer  of  the  fields 
A  source  of  enduring  joy  it  yields. 
To  pause  amid  the  pastures  green. 

And  hearken  a  thousand  notes  that  fill 
The  air  with  music  from  throats  unseen^- 

A  long,  loud  song  of  praise,  until 
The  bosom's  cares  are  subdued  to  rest. 
And  a  holy  calm  pervades  the  breast 

III. 
How  should  the  seasons  the  heart  employ  ? 
To  Spring  give  hope,  and  to  Summer  joy; 
But  to  Autumn  belongs  migestic  thought— 

The  shadows  of  Time  and  Eternity, 
Like  visions  before  the  eye  are  brought 

From  her  yellow  woods  and  her  changing  sky : 
Thou,  Autumn,  now  art  around  my  way. 
As  lonely  thus  abroad  I  stray, 
Wliile  the  afternoon  melts  into  eve^> 

Alas  I  how  rapidly  day  is  done ! — 
And  clouds  of  a  thousand  colours  ^^vse^ 

Their  glories  around  tht  ie\^ai%  v^x^i* 


wnai  saitD  tiie  river  that  n 
From  its  nursing  niountBini 
It  (HIh  of  Kmpeat— oreleet 

Of  Bummer  past  and  of  n 
Of  cloriea  that  bIibII  not  re> 

Until  a  new  life  re-illumt 
Of  the  shortening  trad  tbe  li 
Of  deported  sunshine ;  and 
Omens  of  death  and  of  pfth 

Types  of  destruction's  iu 
Flitting  o'er  nan  on  life's  tl 

And  pointing  alike  to  his 
For,  when  finishes  Age's  cfa 
No  second  boyhood  comes 

Thus  to  tDj  soul — in  mj  loi 
Of  contmnplaUon— Autumn 
The  red-breaat,  as  it  hops  aJ 

Lilce  B  restless  ipirit,  froi 
Seems  munlng  me,  with  Its 

Of  the  changes  that  irait  i 
Spealcs  not  the  hollow-aouni 
Of  what  luth  heen — and  no 
Of  days  that  are  past — of  fr! 

Of  visions  whose  glory  m 
Ofpleasures  flown— for  eve 

Of  hopes  that  sbone,  but  i 
The  Auiing  flower  and  the  f 
Do  they  not  emblem  that  HI 
'Tls  not  in  beauty — they  sm 

From  year  to  year  tc  rata 
'Tls  pot  In  strenKth  to  redst 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  BRIDE. 


BY  THE  STTRICK  SHEPHERD. 


A  GREAT  number  of  people  now- 
Rpdays  are  beginniDg  broadly  to  insi- 
nuate that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  ghosts,  or  spiritual  beings  visible 
to  mortal  sight  Even  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  turned  renegade,  and»  with 
his  stories  made  up  of  half-and-half, 
like  Nathaniel  Gonirs  toddy,  is  trying 
to  throw  cold  water  on  the  most 
certain,  though  most  impalpable,  phe- 
nomena of  human  nature.  The  bo- 
dies are  daft.  Heaven  mend  their 
wits  I  Before  they  had  ventured  to 
assert  such  things,  I  wish  they  had 
been  where  I  have  often  been ;  or,  in 
particular,  where  the  Laird  of  Birk- 
endelly  was  on  St  I^awrence's  Eve, 
in  the  year  1777,  and  sundry  times 
subsequent  to  that. 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  everv  reader 
of  this  relation  of  facts  that  happen- 
ed in  my  own  remembrance,  that 
the  road  from  BirkendcUy  to  the 
great  muckle  village  of  Balmawhan- 
ple,  (commonly  called  the  muckle 
town,  in  opposition  to  the  little  town 
that  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bum,)~that  road,  I  say,  lay  between 
two  thorn  hedges,  so  well  kept  by 
the  Laird's  heoger,  so  close,  and  so 
high,  Uiat  a  rabbit  could  not  have 
escaped  from  the  highway  into  any 
of  the  adjoining  fields.  Along  this 
road  was  the  Laird  riding  on  the  Eve 
of  St  Lawrence,  in  a  careless,  indif- 
ferent manner,  with  his  hat  to  one 
side,  and  his  cane  dancing  a  horn- 
pipe on  the  curtch  of  tlie  saddle  be- 
fore him.  He  was,  moreover,  cliant- 
ing  a  song  to  himself,  and  I  have 
heard  People  tell  what  song  it  was 
too.  There  was  once  a  certain,  or 
rather  uncertain,  bard,  ycleped  Ro- 
bert Bums,  who  made  a  number  of 
good  songs;  but  this  that  the  Laird 
sung  was  an  amorous  song  of  great 
antiquity,  which,  like  all  the  said 
bard  8  b^t  songs,  was  sung  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  he  was 
bom.    It  began  thns : 

«  I  am  the  Laird  of  Windy-wa't, 
I  cam  nae  here  without  a  caate, 
An*  I  hae  gotten  forty  fa*t 
In  comiDf  o*er  the  knowe,  Joe! 
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The  night  it  it  haith  wind  and  weet ; 
The  morn  it  will  be  inaw  and  sleet ; 
My  sboon  are  frozen  to  my  feet ; 
O,  rise  an*  let  me  in,  joe ! 

Let  me  In  this  ae  night,**  &c.  &c. 

Tills  song  was  the  Laird  singing, 
while,  at  tne  same  time,  he  was 
smudging  and  laughing  at  the  catas- 
trophe, wheuj  ere  ever  aware,  he  be- 
held, a  short  way  before  him,  an  un- 
commonly elegant  and  beautiful  girl 
walking  in  the  same  direction  with 
him.  "•  Aye,"  said  tlie  Laird  to  him- 
self,  "  here  is  something  very  attrac- 
tive indeed  I  Where  the  deuce  can 
she  have  sprunj^  from  ?  She  must 
hAve  risen  out  ofthe  earth,  for  I  never 
saw  her  till  this  breath.  Well,  I  de- 
clare I  have  not  seen  such  a  female 
figure — I  wish  1  had  such  an  assigna- 
tion with  her  as  the  Laird  of  Windy- 
wa*s  had  with  his  sweetheart" 

As  the  Laird  was  lialf-thinking,half- 
apeaking  this  to  himself,  the  enchant- 
ing creature  looked  back  at  him  with 
a  motion  of  intelligence  that  she  knew 
what  he  was  half-saying,  half-think- 
ing, and  then  vanished  over  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rising  ground  before  him, 
called  the  Birky  Brow.  •*  Aye,  go 
your  ways  I*'  said  the  Ldrd ;  "  I  see 
by  you,  you'll  not  be  very  hard  to 
overtake.  You  cannot  get  off  the 
road,  and  Fll  have  a  chat  with  you 
before  you  make  the  Deer's  Den." 

The  Laird  logged  on.  He  did  not 
sing  the  "Laird of  Windy-wa's"  any 
more,  for  he  felt  a  sort  of  stifling 
about  his  heart;  but  he  often  repeat- 
ed to  himself, "  She's  a  very  fine  wo- 
man ! — a  very  fine  woman  indeed — 
and  to  be  walking  here  by  herself! 
I  cannot  comprehend  it" 

When  he  reached  the  summit  of 
the  Birky  Brow  he  did  not  see  her, 
although  he  had  a  longer  view  of  the 
road  than  before.  He  thought  this 
very  singular,  and  began  to  suspect 
that  she  wanted  to  escape  him,  al- 
though apparently  rather  lingeringoD 
him  before.  "  I  shall  have  anotner 
look  at  her,  however,"  thought  the 
Laird ;  and  o€  Vi^  %fe\.%Si.^^S*«>%vt^i^ 


gpaef 

"  In  wlilch  way  do  you  bopm  r 

"InthU."  .  , 

"Aha-ha-htl  Hee-hee-be*!    nicb 

ered  M'Murdie,  misconBteuing  th 

Laird't  meaning. 

"  WhM  do  you  laugh  at,  mf  des 
^r?    Do  you  itnow  her,  ihenV" 

"  Ho-ho-ho !  Hee-hee-hee  !  Ho' 
ahould  L,  or  how  can  I,  kuow  he 
Birkendelly,  unless  you  inform  m 
who  nhe  is  ?" 

"  Why,  that  h  the  very  thing 
wut  to  know  of  you.  I  mean  tl 
f  oune  lady  whom  you  meljust  now 

"  You  are  raving,  Birkendeily. 
met  no  young  lady,  nor  is  there 
■ingle  penon  od  the  road  I  hat 
come  by,  whilp  you  know,  that  for 
mile  and  a  half  forward  your  wa 
■he  could  not  get  out  of  it" 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  Laird,  I 
ting  his  lip,  and  looking  greatly  pu 
skd ;  "  but  confound  me  if  I  unde 
■(■■d  Ihia ;  for  I  waa  wiUiin  apeei 
of  her  jiut  now  on  the  top  of  tl 
Birky  Brow  there ;  and,  ivheo  1  dtii 
of  it,  she  could  not  have  been  ev< 
thui  far  as  yet.  She  liad  on  a  pu 
white  gauze  frock,  a  small  gre' 
bonnet  and  feathers,  and  a  green  ve 
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tiful  maidenB,  whh  white  frocks  and 
green  veils,  bonnets,  feadiers,  and 
uender  waists.  It  is  a  lovely  image, 
the  creation  of  vour  own  sanguine 
imagination,  and  you  may  worship 
it  without  any  blame.  Were  her 
shoes  black  or  green  ? — And  her 
stockings,  did  you  note  them  ?  The 
symmetry  of  the  limbs,  I  am  sure 
you  did !  Good-bye ;  I  see  you  are 
not  disposed  to  leave  the  spot  Per^ 
hwB  she  will  appear  to  you  again." 

^$o  saying,  M*Murdie  rode  on  to- 
wards the  mill,  and  Birkendelly,  after 
musing  for  some  time,  turned  his 
beast's  head  slowly  round,  and  benn 
to  move  towards  the  great  muocle 
Tillage. 

The  Laird's  feelings  were  now  in 
terrible  commotion.  He  was  taken 
beyond  measure  with  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  the  figure  he  liad 
seen ;  but  he  remembered,  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  horror, 
that  a  dream  of  the  same  encliautiug 
object  had  haunted  his  slumbers  all 
the  days  of  his  life ;  yet  how  singu- 
lar that  he  should  never  have  recol- 
lected the  circumstance  till  now!  But 
farther,  with  the  dream  there  were 
connected  some  painful  circum- 
stances, which,  though  terrible  in 
their  issue,  he  could  not  recollect,  so 
as  to  form  them  into  any  degree  of 
arrangement 

As  ne  was  considering  deeply  of 
these  things,  and  riding  slowly  down 
the  declivity,  neither  dancing  his  cane, 
nor  singing  the  "  Laird  of  Windy- 
wa*s,"  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  there 
was  the  girl  on  tne  same  spot  where 
he  saw  her  first,  walkingdeliberately 
up  the  Birky  Brow.  The  sun  was 
down ;  but  it  was  the  month  of  August, 
and  a  fine  evening,  and  the  Laird,  sei- 
zed with  an  unconquerable  desire  to 
see  and  speak  witli  that  incomparable 
creature,  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer,  but  shouted  out  to  her  to 
stop  till  he  came  up.  She  beckoned 
acquiescence,  and  slackened  her  pace 
into  a  slow  movement  The  Laird 
turned  the  comer  (]uickly,  but  when 
he  had  rounded  it,  the  maiden  was 
still  there,  thougli  on  the  summit  of 
the  Brow.  She  turned  round,  and, 
with  an  ineffable  smile  and  curtsy, 
saluted  him,  and  a^ain  moved  slowly 
on.  She  vanishea  gradually  beyond 
the  summit,  and  while  the  green 
feathers  were  still  nodding  in  view 
mad  BO  nigh,  that  the  Laird  cou\d 
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have  touched  them  with  a  fishing- 
rod,  he  reached  the  top  of  the  Brow 
himself.  There  was  no  living  soul 
there,  nor  onward,  as  far  as  his  view 
reached.  He  now  trembled  eveiy 
limb,  and,  without  knowing  what  he 
did,  rode  straight  on  to  the  big  town, 
not  daring  well  to  return  and  see 
what  he  had  seen  for  three  several 
times;  and,  certain  he  would  see 
it  again  when  the  shades  of  even- 
ing were  deepening,  he  deemed  it 
proper  and  prudent  to  decline  the 
pursuit  of  such  a  phantom  any  far-< 
ther. 

He  alighted  at  the  Queen's  Head, 
called  for  some  brandy  and  water, 
auite  forgot  what  was  his  errand  to 
ttic  great  muckle  town  that  afternoon, 
there  being  nothing  visible  to  his 
mental  sight  but  lovely  fairy  images, 
with  white  gauze  frocks  and  green 
veils.  His  friend,  Mr  M'Murdie, 
joined  him;  they  drank  deep,  ban- 
tered, reasoned,  got  angry,  reasoned 
themselves  calm  again,  and  still  all 
would  not  do.  The  LBurd  was  con- 
scious that  he  had  seen  the  beauti- 
ful apparition,  and,  moreover,  that 
she  was  the  very  maiden,  or  the  re- 
semblance of  her,  who,  in  the  irre- 
vocable decrees  of  Providence,  was 
destined  to  be  his.  It  was  in  vain  that 
M^Murdie  reasoned  of  impresaiona 
on  the  imagination,  and 

**  Of  fancy  moulding  In  the  mind. 
Light  visions  on  the  passing  wind.** 

Vain  also  was  a  story  that  be  fold 
him  of  a  relation  of  his  own,  who 
was  greatly  harassed  by  the  appui- 
tion  of  an  officer  in  a  red  umform, 
that  haunted  him  day  and  night,  and 
had  very  nigh  put  him  qiute  dis- 
tracted several  times ;  till  at  length 
his  physician  found  out  the  nature  of 
this  illusion  so  well,  that  he  knew, 
from  the  state  of  his  pulse,  to  an 
hour  when  the  ghost  of  the  officer 
would  appear;  and  by  bleeding, 
low  diet,  and  emollientis  contrivM 
to  keep  the  apparition  away  alto- 
gether. 

The  Laird  admitted  the  singularity 
of  tliis  incident,  but  not  that  it  waa 
one  in  point ;  for  the  one,  he  said, 
was  imaginary,  and  tlie  other  real; 
and  that  no  conclusions  could  con- 
vince him  in  opposition  to  the  autiio- 
rity  of  his  own  senses.  He  acce\rted 


on  iieavPD  to  see  licr  once  mon 
wiiatever  (the  was,  ir}i<>llicr  a  bein 
of  Pttrtti,  lifaveii,  or  hi^ll ! 

He  wM  now  ill  such  &  Htate  of  ex 
citemeut  that  he  could  not  rxUt ;  hi 
grew  liitlesa,  impatient,  oud  eioklf 
took  to  luH  bed,  and  sent  for  M'Mur 
die  and  the  doctor;  and  the  isAue  o 
the  couBuitation  wbh,  that  Birken- 
del Ij  consent ed  to  leave  tlie  countrj 
for  a  season,  on  a  vinit  to  his  onlj 
slater  la  Ireluid,  whitlier  we  must 
now  accoTnpany  him  for  a  sliorl 
tipacc. 

Hii  sister  was  married  to  Captain 
Biyan,  joungcr  of  Scoresby,  and 
tiiejr  two  lived  iu  a  cottage  ou  the 
estate,  and  the  Captaiii'ii  parents  and 
nlsters  at  ScorcBbj'  Hall.  Great  was 
the  Btir  and  preparation  ivlien  the 
gallant  young  Laird  of  BirkendeJIy 
arrived  at  the  cottBze,it  never  bein? 
doubted  that  he  liau  come  to  forward 
a  second  bond  of  connexion  witli 
the  family,  which  still  contained 
Mven  dashing  siHttrs,  nil  unmarried, 
and  all  alike  willing  to  chimsc  that 
Bolitaiy  and  helpless  state  for  the 
envied  one  of  luatricnony— a  aiate 
highly  popular  among  tlie  young 
women  or  Ireland.  Some  of  the 
Misses  Bryan  had  now  reached  the 
yeara  of  womanhood,  several  »r  ihem 
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sister  Loony,  who  certiuly  was  nit 
tjie  mist  ffenteelest  nor  mist  hand- 
somest pfthat  guid-lucking  fimily." 
The  next  day  Lady  Luna  was  dis- 
patched off  to  the  cottage  in  grand 
st^le,  there  to  live  hand  and  glove 
with  her  supposed  lover.  There  was 
no  standing  all  this.  There  were  the 
two  parrocked  together,  like  a  ewe 
and  a  lamb,  early  and  late;  and  though 
the  Laird  really  appeared  to  have,  and 
probably  had,  some  delight  in  her 
company,  it  was  only  in  contempla- 
ting that  certain  indefinable  air  of 
resemblance  which  she  bore  to  the 
sole  image  impressed  on  his  heart 
He  bouent  her  a  white  gauze  frock, 
a  0[rcen  bonnet  and  featners,  with  a 
veil,  which  she  was  obliged  to  wear 
thrown  over  her  left  shoulder ;  and 
every  day  after,  six  times  a-day,  was 
she  obliged  to  walk  over  a  certain 
eminence  at  a  certain  distance  before 
her  lover.  She  was  delighted  to 
oblige  him ;  but  still  when  he  came 
upfhe  looked  disappointed,  and  never 
said,  "  Luna,  1  love  you ;  when  are 
we  to  be  married  ?"  No,  he  never 
said  any  such  thin^^,  for  all  her  looks 
and  expressions  of  fondest  love ;  for, 
alas,  in  all  this  dalliance,  he  was  only 
feeding  a  mysterious  flame,  that 
preyed  upon  his  vitals,  and  proved 
too  severe  for  the  powers  cither  of 
reason  or  religion  to  extinguish.  Still 
time  flew  lighter  and  lighter  by,  his 
health  was  restored,  the  oloom  of  his 
cheek  returned,  and  the  frank  and 
simple  confidence  of  Luna  had  a  cer- 
tain charm  with  it,  that  reconciled 
him  to  his  sister's  Irish  economy. 
But  a  strange  incident  now  happened 
to  him  which  deranged  all  his  muno- 
diate  plans. 

He  was  returning  from  angling  one 
evening,  a  little  before  sunset,  when 
he  saw  Lady  Luna  awaiting  him  on 
his  way  home.  But  instead  of  brush- 
ing up  to  meet  him  as  usual,  she 
turned,  and  walked  up  the  rising 
ground  before  him.  *'  Poor  sweet 
girl  I  how  condescending  she  is,"  said 
Le  to  himself,  **  and  how  like  she 
is  in  reality  to  the  angelic  being 
whose  form  and  features  are  so  deep- 
ly impressed  on  my  heart!  I  now 
see  it  is  no  fond  or  fancied  resem- 
blance. It  is  real !  real !  real !  How 
I  long  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and 
t6ll  her  how  1  love  her;  K>r,  after  all, 
that  is  the  j^irl  that  is  to  be  m\iiey 
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and  the  former  a  vision  to  impress 
this  the  more  on  my  heart." 

He  posted  up  the  ascent  to  over- 
take her.  When  at  the  top  she  turned, 
smiled,  and  curtsied.  Good  Hea- 
vens !  it  was  the  identical  lady  of  his 
fondest  adoration  herself^  but  love- 
lier, far  lovelier  than  ever.  He  ex- 
pected every  moment  that  she  would 
vanish  as  was  her  wont;  but  she  did 
not — she  awaited  him,  and  received 
his  embraces  with  open  arms.  She 
was  a  being  of  real  flesh  and  blood, 
courteous,  elegant,  and  affectionate. 
He  kissed  her  hand,  he  kissed  her 
glowing  cheek,  and  blessed  all  the 

Eowers  of  love  who  had  thus  restored 
er  to  him  again,  after  undergoing 
pangs  of  love  such  as  man  never  sut- 
fered. 

**  But,  dearest  heart,  here  we  are 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  high- 
way," said  he ; "  suffer  me  to  conduct 
you  to  my  sister's  house,  where  you 
shall  have  an  apartment  with  a  child 
of  nature  having  some  slight  resem- 
blance to  yourself."  She  smiled,  and 
said,  **  No,  I  will  not  sleep  with  Lady 
Luna  to-night  Will  you  please  to 
look  round  you,  and  see  where  you 
are."  He  did  so,  and  behold  they 
were  standing  on  the  Birkv  Brow,  on 
the  only  spot  where  he  had  ever  seen 
her.  She  smiled  at  his  embarrassed 
look,  and  asked  if  he  did  not  remem- 
ber aught  of  his  coming  over  from 
Ireland.  He  said  he  thought  he  did 
remember  something  of  it,  but  love 
with  him  had  long  absorbed  every 
other  sense.  He  then  asked  her  to 
his  own  house,  which  she  declined, 
saying  she  could  only  meet  him  on 
that  spot  till  after  their  marriage, 
which  could  not  be  before  St  Law- 
rence's Eve  come  three  years.  "  And 
now,"  said  she, ''  we  must  part  My 
name  is  Jane  Ogilvie,  and  you  were 
betrothed  to  me  before  you  were 
bom.  But  I  am  come  to  release  you 
this  evening,  if  you  have  the  slightest 
objection.* 

He  declared  be  had  none;  and, 
kneeling,  swore  tlie  most  solemn 
oath  to  De  hers  for  ever,  and  to  meet 
her  there  on  St  Lawrence's  Eve  next» 
and  every  St  Lawrence's  Eve  until 
that  blessed  day  on  which  she  had 
consented  to  make  him  happy,  by 
becoming  his  own  for  ever.  She  then 
asked  him  affectiouaticl^  t.<i  ^'«?c«m^ 
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',  and  Nomr-timeH  to 
'r*»,  till  at  Icnglh  hp  camp,  an 
he  thought,  upon  the  Liffpj,  nt  its 
juDctloQ  with  Loch  Allan ;  and  there. 
Id  attempting  to  cull  for  a  boat,  he 
awoke  from  ft  profound  sleep,  and 
found hlmiipirij-ing  in  htsbed  nithiD 
his  dister'n  houiie,  and  the  dajr  akjr 
juat  breaking, 

If  he  tvas  nuzzled  to  account  for 
aome  things  in  the  course  of  his 
dream,  he  traa  much  more  puzzled 
to  account  fur  themnow  that  he  waa 
wide  awake.  He  ivas  eenRibh-  that 
he  had  met  his  love,  had  embraced, 
kfased,  and  exchanged  von-H  and 
rings  with  her,  and.  In  token  of  the 
truth  and  reality  of  all  these,  her 
emerald  ring  was  on  his  finger,  and 
Us  own  away ;  so  there  was  no  doubt 
that  tbey  had  met, — by  what  means 
ft  was  Myoad  the  power  of  man  to 
calcolate. 

Hiere  was  then  living  with  Mrs 
Bryan  an  old  Scotswoman,  commonly 
styled  Lucky  Black.  She  had  nursed 
Birkendelly's  mother,  and  been  dry- 
nurse  to  himself  and  sister ;  and  ha- 
ving more  than  a  motlier's  attach- 
ment for  the  latter,  when  she  was 
married,  old  Lucky  left  her  country, 
to  apend  the  last  of  her  days  in  the 

houan  nf  her  lw«lnv»r1    wnimn'  t-A- 
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▼ie  Mrs  Bryan  repeated  the  name 
many  times  to  herself,  and  said  thai 
name  undoubtedly  was  once  fami« 
liar  to  her,  although  she  thought  not 
for  good,  but  at  that  moment  she  did 


It  is  on  this  account  that  I  am  un- 
able to  relate  what  paued  between 
the  lovers  thenceforward.  It  is  cer- 
tain they  met  at  the  Birky  Brow  that 
St  Lawrence's  Eve,  for  they  were 


not  recollect  one  single  individual  of    seen  in  company  together;  but  of  the 


the  name.  He  then  shewed  her  the 
emerald  ring  that  had  been  the  death 
of  old  Lucky  Black ;  but  the  moment 
the  lady  looked  at  it,  she  made  a 
grasp  at  it  to  take  it  off  by  force, 
which  she  had  very  nearly  effected. 
•«  O,  bum  it,  bum  it !"  cried  she ;  "  it 
is  not  a  right  ring !  Bum  it!" 

'<  My  dear  sister,  what  fault  is  in 
the  rin^  ?"  said  he.  **  It  is  a  very 
pretty  nne,  and  one  that  1  set  great 
value  hj, 

"  O,  for  Heaven's  sake,  bum  it,  and 
renounce  the  giver !"  cried  she.  **  If 
you  have  any  regard  for  your  peace 
here,  or  your  soul's  welfare  hereafter, 
bum  that  ring  I  If  you  saw  with  your 
own  eyes,  you  would  easily  perceive 
that  that  is  not  a  ring  befitting  a 
Christian  to  wear." 

This  speech  confounded  Birken* 
delly  a  good  deal.  He  retired  by 
himself  and  examined  the  ring,  and 
could  see  nothing  in  it  unbecoming 
a  Christian  to  wear.  It  was  a  chasea 
gold  ring,  with  a  bright  emerald, 
which  last  had  a  red  foil,  in  some 
lights  giving  it  a  purple  gleam,  and 
inside  was  engraven **  Eleffii"  much 
defaced)  but  that  his  sister  could  not 
see ;  therefore  he  could  not  compre- 
hend her  vehement  injunctions  con- 
cerning it  But  that  it  might  no 
more  give  her  offence,  or  any  other, 
he  sewed  it  within  his  vest,  opposite 
hisheart,  judging  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  which  his  eyes  were  with- 
holden  from  discerning. 

Thus  he  left  Ireland  with  his  mind 
in  ^reat  confusion,  groping  his  way, 
as  It  were,  in  a  hole  of  mystery,  yet 
the  passion  that  preyed  on  his  heart 
and  vitals  more  intense  than  ever. 
He  seems  to  have  had  an  impression 
all  his  life  that  some  mysterious  fate 
awaited  him,  which  the  correspond- 
ence of  his  dreams  and  day  visions 
tended  to  confirm.  And  though  he 
gave  himself  wholly  up  to  the  sway 
of  one  overpowering  passion,  it  was 
not  without  some  yearnings  of  soul, 
manifestations  of  terror,  and  so  much 
earthly  shame,  that  he  never  more 
mentioned  his  love,  or  his  engage- 


engagements,  vows,  or  dalliance^that 
passed  between  them,  I  can  say  no* 
thinff ;  nor  of  all  their  future  meetings, 
until  the  beginning  of  August  ITSly 
when  the  Laird  beffan  decidedly  to 
make  preparations  for  his  approach- 
ing marriage;  yet  not  as  if  he  and 
his  betrothed  had  been  to  reside  at 
Birkendelly,allhis  provisions  rather 
bespeaking  a  meditated  journey. 

On  die  morning  of  the  9th,  ha 
wrote  to  his  sister,  and  then  arraying 
himself  in  his  new  wedding  suit,  and 

Eutting  the  emerald  ring  on  liis  finger, 
e  appeared  all  impatience,  untifto- 
wards  evening,  when  he  sallied  out 
on  horseback  to  his  appointment. 
It  seems  that  his  mysterious  innamo- 
rata  had  met  him,  for  he  was  seen 
riding  through  the  big  town  before 
sunset,  with  a  young  lady  behind 
him,  dressed  in  wh.te  and  green,  and 
the  villagers  aflSrmed  that  they  were 
riding  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour !    They  were  seen  to  pass  a 
cottage  called   Moeskilt,  ten  milea 
farther  on,  where  there  was  no  hi^i- 
wav,  at  the  same  tremendous  speed  $ 
and  I  could  never  hear  that  ther 
were  any  more  seen,  until  the  fo(* 
lowing  morning,  when  Birkendelly's 
fine  bay  horse  was  found  lying  dead 
at  his  own  stable  door ;  and  uiortly 
after,  his  master  was  likewise  disco- 
vered lying  ablackened  corpse  on  the 
Birky  Brow,  at  the  very  spot  where 
the  mysterious,  but  lovely  dameyhad 
always  appeared  to  him.  There  waa 
neither  wound,  braise,  nor  disloca- 
tion, in  his  whole  frame ;  but  bis  skin 
was  of  a  livid  colour,  and  his  featurea 
terribly  distorted. 

This  woful  catastrophe  struck  the 
neighbourhood  with  great  consteraft- 
tion,  so  that  nothing  else  was  talked 
of.  Every  ancient  Mdition  and  mo- 
dem incident  were  raked  together, 
compared,  and  combined ;  and  cer- 
tainly a  most  rare  concatenation  of 
misfortunes  was  elicited.  It  waa  au- 
thenticated that  his  father  had  died 
on  the  same  spot  that  day  twentj 
years,  and  his  grandfather  that  day 
forty  y«w%^xVift  ^«t\BRx^ 


mcnts,  to  any  Jiuman  being,  not  e^eu     ^ooiIeA^Aiy  ^  ^^VsowwN^'^^fi^^fcJ^J 
to  Mb  friend  M'Murdie,  whoMi  com.     \ti  Wv^w,  «a^  ^iw6  "^^^I^^S 


panjr  he  forthwith  ahunned. 


Vli«N«\iWf  %  ^»^^ 


t 


iiiu  luairu  s  own  letter  oore.     it  ran 
tlius : — 

"  Dkari:st  Sister, 
**  I  shall,  before  tliis  time  to-inor- 
r    II*  row,  be  the  most  happy,  or  most 

miserable,  of  mankind,  having  so- 
lemnly engaged  mynelf  this  night  to 
wed  a  youiig  and  beautiful  lady, 
named  Jane  Ogilvie,  to  whom  it 
Neems  I  was  betrothed  before  I  was 
born.  Our  correspondence  has  been 
of  a  most  private  and  mysterious  na- 
ture ;  but  my  troth  is  pledged,  and 
my  resolution  fixed.  We  set  out 
on  a  far  journey  to  the  place  of  her 
*  abode  on  the  nuptial  eve,  so  that  it 

will  be  long  before  I  see  you  again. 
••  Yours  till  death, 

*•  Allan  George  Sandison. 
"  Birkendcl/t/,  August  8tb,  1 781 ." 

That  very  same  year,  an  old  woman, 
named  Marion  Haw,  was  returned 

upon  that,  her  native  parish,  from  < 

Glasgow.  She  had  led  a  migratory  life  i 

with  her  son — who  was  what  he  call-  ^ 

ed  a  bell-hanger,  but  in  fact  a  tinker  ^ 

of  the  worst  grade — for  many  years,  * 

'«'  and  was  at  last    returned   to    the  i 

mucklc  town  in  a  state  of  great  des- 


titution.   She  gave  the  parishioners     n 
a  history  of  the  Mysterious  Bride,  so     f 
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I  WAS  born  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Seine,  near  the  smaJl  town  of 
Bonnieres.  It  is  a  lovely  place,  and 
I  will  say  no  more  of  it ;  for  in  sittinff 
down  to  write  all  the  miseries  ana 
horrors  that  have  visited  me  since  I 
left  it,  the  fair  calm  spot  of  my  birth, 
and  the  sweet  peaceful  scenes  of  my 
boyhood,  rise  up  like  the  reproach- 
ful spirit  of  a  noble  parent  before  a 
crimmal  son,  and  upbraid  me  for 
having  ever  quitted  my  tranquil  home. 
My  father,  though  but  the  gardener  at 
the  chateau,  was  also  a  small  pro- 
prietaire;  and,  in  his  spare  time, used 
to  cultivate  his  own  fields  by  the 
banks  of  the  river.   The  chateau  had 

been  purchased  by  Monsieur  V y 

the  rich  bookseller  in  Pauris;  and  in 
hanging  about  the  house  while  a 
diiid,  1  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  good  Parisian.  Still  my  prin- 
cipal natron  was  Monsieur  le  Cure  of 
Bonnieres,  who  discovered  in  me  an 
amazing  genius  for  my  catechism, 
taught  me  to  read  and  write,  gave  me 
a  smattering  of  Latin,  and  (Glared, 
that  if  I  took  pains  and  behaved  well, 

he  and   Monsieur  V between 

them,  would  procure  me  the  means 
of  studying,  and  make  me  a  clergy- 
man like  himself. 

My  ambition  was  flattered  witli'the 
prospect ;  and  during  my  early  years, 
the  dream  of  my  future  honours  was 
always  before  me :  but,  as  I  grew  up 
and  learnt  to  dance  upon  tlie  green 
with  the  girls  of  the  village^  my  sen- 
timents insensibly  changed.   I  began 
to  think  of  leaving  off  dancing,  and 
being  ^ave,  and  serious,  and  never 
marrymg — each  with  an  augmented 
degree  of  hon-or.  The  decisive  blow, 
however,  was  struck, when  I  had  seen 
three  times  Mariette  Dupont    We 
were  both  as  young  as  we  well  could 
be  to  fall  in  love;  but  she  was  so 
beautiful,   and  her  soft  dark  eyes 
looked    so    imploringly  into    one's 
heart,  that  from  the  very  first  moment 
I  saw  her,  I  felt  an  inclination  to  put 
my  arm  round  her,  and  say,  "  Thou 
shalt  be  my  own ;  and  I  will  guard 
thee  from  sorrow,  and  care,  and  ad- 
versity ;  and  shelter  thee  from  every 
blast  that  blows  in  the  bleak  cold 
world  around."    But  on  this  I  must 
not  paune  eitlier,  for  Uie  memory  o£ 
9tich  dreams  is  bitterness.  The  mat- 


ter went  on— I  loved  Mariette,  and 

she  ■ Ay !  that  joy  is  at  least  my 

own — lasting— imperishable,  and  the 
annihilation  of  a  world  could  not  take 
it  from  me She  loved  me— deep- 
ly, truly,  devotedly — through  life^> 
to  the  tomb  I 

Years  flew  by ;  and  we  were  mar^ 
ried;  for  my  father  had  never  liked 
the  thought  of  my  becoming  a  priest, 
which  helooked  upon  as  being  buried 
alive.  He  said  I  should  do  much 
better  to  labour  as  my  ancestors  had 
done;  or,  since  I  had  a  superior 
education,  could  read  and  write,  and 
understood  Latin,  I  might  easily 
make  my  fortune  in  Paris.  So  he 
willingly  gave  his  consent  to  my  mar- 
riage with  Mariette.  Monsieur V— 
the  bookseller,  said  it  was  always 
right  to  let  fools  have  their  own  way; 
and  the  Cur^  frowned  and  united  us, 
merely  observing,  that  he  had  be- 
stowed his  time  and  attention  very 
much  in  vain. 

By  my  father's  counsel,  we  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Paris  immedUitely, 
for  he  and  my  brother  were  both 
sure  that  I  should  there  become  a 

Sreat  man,  and  Mariette  had  no 
oubt  of  it.  *'  Besides,"  my  father 
said, ''  if  you  do  not  get  on  there,  you 
can  come  back  here,  and  help  to  take 
care  of  our  own  ground,  while  I  work 
at  the  chateau." 

To  Paris  we  went,  and  took  a  small 
lodging  in  the  Faubourg  Poisson- 
niere,  where,  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
Mariette  and  myself  spent  our  time 
and  our  money  in  love  and  amuse- 
ment We  were  not  extravagant, 
but  we  were  thoughtless ;  and  surely 
a  three-week's  tlioughtlessness  was 
but  a  fair  portion  for  such  happiness 
as  we  enjoyed.  At  lengtli  I  began  to 
think  of  seeking  something  to  do; 
and  I  had  suflicient  self-confidence 
to  fancy  I  could  even  write  in  a 
newspiq>er.  Forth  I  went  to  pro- 
pose myself;  and  Mariette's  eyes 
told  me  how  high  were  her  antici- 
pations of  my  success.  To  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Constitutionnel,  my 
nrst  application  was  made ;  but  the 
gentleman  I  saw  bent  his  ear  to  catch 
my  provincial  jargim — looked  at  me 
from  head  to  foot — told  me  I  wsa 


momini;;  and  I  haw  r«turued  to  Ma- 
rielte,  who  liistiuitly  read  my  morti- 
licBtion  in  my  L'oijnt«iiaiirf>.  She 
aaked  no  queations,  but  onlr  CBst  her 
nrnn  round  my  neck,  ma  with  a 
amile,  which  was  not  ray,  though  It 
was  not  dc«pondine,  she  whisprred, 
"  Do  not  be  Tpsed,  Frank.  They 
cannot  know  yet  how  ticver  you  are. 
When  they  see  more  of  you,  they 
will  be  f^iad  enough  to  have  you. 
Beaides,  we  can  go  bat-k  again  (o 
Bonn  i  6  res." 

Tlie  thought  of  returniufir  unaur- 
ceaaful  to  my  own  bomt>,  waa  not 
what  I  could  endnre.  I  imagined 
the  cold  eye  of  the  curate  ;  and  the 
dlaappointment  and  MUrpriae  of  my 
father  and  brother;  and  the  jeera 
and  the  wonder  of  the  whole  village ; 
and  1  determined  to  do  any  thing 
rather  than  go  back  to  Bonni^rea. 
The  landlord  of  our  lodgings  w«b  a 
tinman,  a  great  politiciau,  and  a  li- 
terary man.  All  hit  information, 
however,  was  gathered  from  a  paper 
called  the  Globe,  wliich  he  I'ited  on 
erery  occasion.  To  the  office  of  the 
Globe,  then,  1  went,  after  dinner; 
and,  baring  taken  a  couple  of  tunia 
before  the  door,  to  gather  reaohition, 
I  went  in,  and  mooeatly  asked  when 
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new  post ;  and  though  what  I  gained 
was  Wely  enough  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  yet  it  sufficed ;  and  there 
was  always  a  dear  warm  smile  in 
the  eyes  I  loved  best,  which  cheered 
and  supported  me  whenever  I  felt 
inclined  to  despond  or  give  way. 

It  is  true,  1  often  regretted  that  I 
could  not  procure  for  Mariette  those 
comforts  and  those  luxuries  which  I 
little  valued  myself ;  but  she  seemed 
to  heed  them  not,  and  every  priva- 
tion appeared  to  her  a  matter  of  pride 
— to  be  borne  rather  as  a  joy  than  a 
care.    Six  months  thus  passed ;  and 
they  were  the  happiest  of  my  life,  for 
though  I  laboured,  I  laboured  in  the 
sunshine.    I  had  perfectly  sufficient 
time  also,  to  make  myself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  art  of 
printing,  and  to  fit  myself  for  the  task 
of  a  compositor,  which,  though  more 
mechanical,  was  more  lucrative ;  and 
it  became  necessary  that  I  should 
gain  more,  as  a  change  was  coming 
over  Mariette  which  promised  us  new 
cares  and  new  happiness.    Strange, 
that  when  I  looked  upon  her  languid 
features,  and  her  altered  shape,  she 
seemed  to  me  a  thousand  times  more 
lovely,  than  in  all  the  fresh  graces  of 
expanding  womanhood  I   And  when 
fears  for  her  safety  mingled  with 
the  joy  of  possessing  her — when  her 
calm   sweet  eyes  rested  long  and 
fixedly  upon  me,  as  if  she  strove  to 
trace  out  the  image  of  her  future 
child  in  the  looks  ofits  father — a  new 
and  thrilling  interest   appeared  to 
have  grown  up  between  us,  which 
was  something  more  than  love. 

At  length,  one  of  the  compositors 
having  gone  to  conduct  a  printing 
office  at  Rennes,  my  object  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  I  obtamed  his  vap 
cant  place.  Still  the  emoluments 
were  infinitely  small,  for  the  book 
trade  was  bad,  and  of  course  the 
printers  suffered.  Sometimes  there 
was  plenty  of  work,  and  sometimes 
there  was  none ;  and  the  whole  of 
my  companions  murmured  highlv  at 
the  government,  whose  imTOCilitv 
and  tyrannical  conduct,  they  said, 
had  destroyed  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  done  every  thing  to 
ruin  and  degrade  the  press.  There 
was  many  a  busy  whisper  amongst 
us,  that  nothing  could  save  the  na- 
tion but  a  new  revolution ;  and  as  we 
aJJ  felt  more  or  less  the  sharp  tooth 
of  want,  we  madly  ti^ou^t  that  no 
change  would  be  detrimentiA  to  ui. 


I  doubted  some  of  the  ophiions  that 
I  heard;  but  one  of  my  comradea 
worked  at  the  Globe,  which  had  now 
become  a  daily  paper,  and  he  used 
often  to  give  us  long  auotations,  which 
convinced  us  all  that  the  govern- 
ment was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  that  any  change 
must  be  for  the  better. 

During  the  autumn,  I  contrived 
to  save  some  little  portion  of  my 
wages ;  but  the  rigour  of  the  winter, 
iEma  the  quantity  of  wood  we  were 
obliged  to  bum,  soon  consumed  all 
that  I  had  laid  by ;  so  that  the  pro- 
vision for  Mariette's  confinement 
became  a  matter  of  serious  and  dread- 
ful anxiety.  One  morning,  however, 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother, 
telling  me  that  my  father  had  died 
suddenly  on  the  preceding  night.  I 
will  not  rest  upon  all  that  I  felt  I 
had  always  been  the  slave  of  my 
imagination :  and  it  had  been  one  of 
my  favourite  vanities  to  think  how 
proud  my  father's  heart  would  be  to 
see  me  raise  myself  high  in  the  world, 
and  how  comfortable  I  should  be  able 
to  render  his  old  age,  when  the  smile 
of  fortune  should  be  turned  upon  me. 
But  now  he  was  dead,  ana  those 
dreams  all  broken. 

The  little  patch  of  ground  which 
we  possessea  was  of  cx)urse  divided 
between  me  and  my  brother;  and 
my  portion  was  instantly  sold  to 
provide  for  the  occasion  which  was 
so  near  at  hand.  The  depression  of 
all  property,  and  the  haste  with  which 
I  was  oblieed  to  effect  the  sale,  ren- 
dered it  tlie  most  disadvantageous 
that  can  be  conceived;  and  what 
with  the  expenses  of  Mariette's  con- 
finement, a  long  illness  which  she 
underwent  after,  and  a  fit  of  sickness 
which  I  suffered  myself— before  the 
end  of  March  mv  stock  of  money 
was  reduced  to  fifty  francs. 

Work  was  by  this  time  sufficient 
and  regular,  so  that  I  could  maintain 
myself  Mariette,  and  our  boy.  We 
had,  indeed,  no  superfluity;  we  knew 
no  luxury ;  and  the  external  enjoy- 
ments wnich  I  saw  many  possessing, 
far  less  worthy  than  ourselves,  were 
denied  to  us. 

Mariette  bore  it  all  with  cheerful- 
ness, but  I  jB^ew  gloomy  and  discon- 
tented, ancl  the  continual  murmurs 
at  the  ^o\'€nMJR«OLV  '9*V&s3«v  \  VrwsA. 


;  ^ 


^^.,  ^.^  iu  <.uiiimcnt  on  the  lOiiy  and 
tyranny  of  our  nilern;  and  thus  1 
uiet  several  reproofs  for  my  slowness 
and  negligence.  The  fires  in  Nor- 
mandy I  beard  of  with  indignation 
<  and  horror,  and  I  attributed  them  all 

>'   ■])  to  the  ministers,  whose  wickedness 

I  thought  was  capable  of  any  base- 
ness, till  one  day  I  heard  one  of  my 
republican  companions  observe,  that 
tlie  incendiaries  were  very  mucli  in 
the  right,  to  burn  down  the  barns 
and  destroy  the  grain,  as  by  making 
the  great  mass  of  Uie  people  as 
miserable  and  pennyless  as  them- 
selves, they  would  force  them  to 
bring  about  a  revolution,  which 
would  set  all  things  to  rights.  Be- 
•  sides,  he  asked,  what  right  had  a 

rich  man  to  com,  when  the  poor 
were  starving? 

Tlie  elections  for  the  chamber  of 
deputies  was  another  great  source  of 
anxiety  to  me;  and  when  I  found 
they  were  all  liberal,  I  felt  nearly  as 
much  satisfaction  as  if  I  hnd  been 
elected  myself.  At  length  the  nicet- 
'  ing  of  the  chambers  approached;  and 

many  a  warm  discu58ion  took  ]>lace 

amongst  the  journeymen  printers,  on 

the  questions  likely  to  dc  brought 

■j  under    consideration.      Every  one 

1  said  that  the  ministers  must  en  nut 


.\\ 
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Distant  shouts  met  our  ear  as  we 
were  crossing  the  Rue  St  Honors ; 
and  hurrying  on  in  the  direction  from 
which  the^  proceeded,  we  came 
upon  an  immense  multitude,  who 
were  breaking  the  lamps,  and  yelling 
execrations  against  the  eovemment. 

I  was  well  enough  inclined  to  join 
them ;  but  rememoerin^  Mariette,  I 
returned  home,  and  tola  her  all  tliat 
had  occurred.  As  I  spoke,  a  pale- 
ness came  over  her  beautiful  face,  so 
unusual,  so  ghastly,  that  it  made  me 
start.  It  seemed  as  if  some  warning 
voice  had  told  her  that  every  happy 
dream  was  at  an  end— that  the  eternal 
barrier  had  fallen  between  us  and  joy 
for  ever.  The  next  morning  every 
thing  seemed  to  have  passed  by 
which  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  town  on  the  previous  evening 
—the  streets  were  quiet,  and  the 
people  encaged  in  their  usual  occu- 
pations. Marictte*s  mind  appeared 
somewhat  calmed ;  but  still  sne  look- 
ed at  me  anxiously,  as  she  saw  me 
about  to  depart,  and  made  me  pro- 
mise more  tnan  once,  that  I  would  go 
straight  to  my  work,  without  ming- 
ling with  any  mob  I  might  see.  I 
kept  my  word;  and,  though  I  saw 
several  groups  of  people  gathered 
round  the  corners  of  t)ie  streets, 
where  the  obnoxious  ordinances  were 
posted  up,  I  did  not  even  stop  to  read, 
out  hurried  on  to  the  printing-house 
with  all  speed.  Tlie  scene  in  the 
workrooms  was  di£ferent  from  any 
I  had  ever  beheld.  All  the  presses 
were  standing  still;  and  the  work- 
men, gatiiereu  into  knotn,  were  each 
declaiming  more  violentlv  than  the 
other,  on  the  infamy  and  folly  of  the 
government ;  and,  with  furious  ges- 
tures, vowing  vengeance.  The  over* 
seer  came  in  soon  after,  and  with 
•oine  difficulty  got  us  to  our  work ; 
but,  about  twelve  oVlock,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment  himself 
appeared,  and  told  us  to  leave  off  our 
labours.  **  My  good  friends,"  said  he, 
**  the  government  has  annihilated  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  type  of 
several  of  the  journals  has  been  seized 
this  morning.  Our  liberties  are  at 
an  end  without  we  secure  them  by 
our  own  force.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  counsel  tumult  or  bloodshed — the 
law  is  quite  sufficient  to  do  us  jus- 
tice. However,  I  have  determined, 
as  well  as  Monsieur  Didot  and  all  the 
other  printers,  to  cease  busineaa,  and 
diBcbarge  my  workmen.**    We  were 


then  pud  the  small  sum  owing  to 
each,  and  dismissed,  with  a  caution 
to  be  quiet  and  orderly,  and  to  trust 
to  the  law ;  though  the  very  fact  of 
turning  out  a  number  of  unemployed 
and  discontented  men,  upon  such  a 
city  as  Paris,  seemed  to  me  the  very 
best  possible  way  of  producing  that 
tumult  which  we  were  warned  to 
avoid. 

I  soon  after  found,  that  it  was  not 
alone  the  printers  who  had  been  dis- 
charged, but  that  almost  all  the  work- 
men in  the  ciMr  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  out  or  employment  As  I 
returned  home,  there  was  a  sort  of 
ominous  silence  about  the  town  that 
had  something  fearful  in  it.  Not  ten 
persons  were  to  be  seen  upon  the 
Quais,  which  are  usually  so  crowded; 
and,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  popu- 
lation had  been  concentrated  on  par- 
ticular points.  To  my  great  surprise^ 
on  entering  my  lodging,  I  found  my 
brother  sitting  with  Mariette,  and 
holding  our  infant  on  his  knee,  while 
the  child  looked  up  in  his  face  and 
smiled,  as  if  it  knew  that  those  were 
kindred  eyes  which  gazed  upon  it.  My 
brother  soon  told  me  the  occasion  of 
his  coming  to  Paris,  which  was  to  buy 
seeds  and  plants  for  the  hothouse  at 
the  Chateau;  and  about  three  o* clock, 
as  every  thing  was  quiet,  I  went  out 
with  him.  As  we  passed  onward,  we 
soon  saw  that  all  was  not  right.  The 
shops  were  closed— the  gates  of  the 
Palais  Royal  were  shut — groups  of 
gloomy  faces  were  eathered  at  every 
comer — and  the  wnole  town  wore 
the  dull,  heavy  aspect  of  a  thunder- 
cloud, before  the  storm  bursts  forth 
in  all  its  fury.  A  few  gens-d'armes 
were  to  be  seen,  but  no  extraordi- 
nary military  force  appeared;  and 
graaually  the  same  sort  of  yellinff 
shouts  came  upon  our  ear  that  I  had 
heard  the  night  before. 

As  we  approached  the  Rue  St 
Honor6,  the  cries  became  louder; 
and  turning  down  the  Rue  des  Bons 
Enfans,  we  found  ourselves  sudden- 
ly in  the  crowd  from  which  they 
Proceeded.  It  consisted  of  about 
ve  hundred  men  and  boys,  all  un- 
armed. Some  had  stones  in  their 
hands,  and  soma  had  sticks;  but  no 
more  deadly  weapon  could  I  discern 
amongst  them.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  mob  were  discharged  printers, 
and  .1  waa  Ixiataj^lV^  x^^»R]5a&aiK&  V\ 


■ppMred.  There  aeeined  to 
Riderable  lieniiation  on  botli  | 
strike  the  linit  blow;  and  a* 
we  kept  to  nhouts,  tlie  milil 
naioea  paHire.  What  un^ 
towards  JPefroDnet'i  house,  1 
not  discover  for  the  heads 


It  after,  a  lad  beside  me 
leuse  brii'k  at  tlie  head 
officer  of  ifenii-d'armerie,  iTyln 
bw>  le  Roi  [  Viv(!  la  Charre !" 

The  missile  took  i-ffect,  knock 
the  officer's  hat,  and  covered  his 
bead  with  a  Btream  of  blood, 
instant  the  word  was  iriren  to  ch, 
■■d  in  a  moment,  we  were  di 
down  die  Rue  St  Honord  In  u 
rion  Bad  terror.  H;  brother  c 
■ot  run  so  fast  as  1  could,  nnd  a 
comer  of  the  Palais  Royal,  1  f( 
that  he  was  left  several  yardx  bel 
white  the  horses  were  cliwe  i 
him.  I  instinctively  started  bat 
assist  him.aiid  seeinji:  aoother  mi 
I  seized  a  wine  cask  that  stoc 
one  of  the  door*,  and  rolled  it 
all  my  strength  between  him  am 
aoldiers.  The  ncArest  gens-d'ar 
borse,  stopped  in  full  course,  s 
bled  and  fell  over  tlie  barn>l.  A 
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the  man's  •uggeation.  As  we  went, 
bv  the  advice  of  one  of  the  Polytech- 
nic School,  we  put  out  all  the  lamps, 
and  Hpread  tlie  cry  everywhere  to 
do  the  same.  It  was  now  auite  dark, 
and  our  number  increasea  at  every 
step  as  we  advanced.  Opposite  the 
C'orps  de  Gardo,  at  the  Bourse,  a  small 
body  of  soldieni  was  drawn  up,  and 
two  or  three  torches  were  lighted. 
A  waruing  to  stand  off!  was  given, 
as  soon  as  tlie  troops  heard  our  ap- 
proach, and  as  we  still  advanced,  in- 
creaning  our  pace,  a  volley  instantly 
followed.  A  ball  whistled  close  by 
my  ear  and  made  me  start,  but  I  still 
rushed  on ;  and  the  soldiers,  seeing 
the  multitude  by  which  tliey  were 
attacked,  attempted  to  retreat  into 
the  guard-house.  We  were  upon 
them,  however,  before  tlie  doors 
could  be  closed,  and  a  terrific  strug- 
gle took  place,  man  to  man.  One 
strong  fellow  closed  with  me,  and 
the  strife  between  us  soon  grew  for 
life.  Our  feet  slipped,  and  we  fell  to- 
gether, rolling  over  and  over,  wrap- 
ped, with  a  sort  of  convulsive  fold, 
in  earh  other's  arms.  All  thought 
was  out  of  the  ((uestion;  but  sud- 
denly getting  one  of  my  hands  free, 
I  brought  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  close 
to  my  opponent's  head,  and  fired. 
For  an  instant  his  fingers  pressed 
more  tightly  round  my  throat — then 
every  muscle  was  in  a  moment  re- 
laxed, and  as  I  sprang  up,  he  rolled 
backwards  on  th«>  pavement.  The 
fury  of  excitement  was  now  upon  me, 
and'  hi*ariDg  some  shots  still  ringing 
within  the  "guard-house,  I  was  rustl- 
ing towards  it,  when  I  perceived  the 
multitude  pouring  forth,  and  a  tluck 
smoke,  witli  some  flashes  of  flame, 
ntreaming  from  the  windows.  The 
guard-house  was  on  fire,  and  in  an 
mstant  the  whole  sky  was  in  a  bla/<». 
I  stood  to  look  at  it,  for  a  moment, 
as  the  fire  light  flashed  and  flickered 
upon  the  dark  and  demon-like  figures 
that  surrounded  the  pile,  and  on  the 
various  dead  bodies  that  lay  in  the 
open  space  tlu*  people  had  l(*ft,  as  in 
awe,  b4*tween  tliem  and  the  destruc- 
tion thev  ha<l  wrour^ht.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful  sight — sweet  memories  of  peace 
and  home  rushed  upon  my  brain— I 
shuddertMl  at  my  own  deeds,  and 
turning  from  the  whole  vision  of  ex- 
cited passion  before  my  eyes,  I  ran 
m  hard  as  I  could  to  reach  my  home. 
Oh  never  did  1  feel  the  thought  oC 
nutralnfr  to  the  aecure  anna  oC  H«t 


I  loved,  io  exquisite,  as  at  that  mo- 
ment !  and  I  flew  up  the  stain  rather 
than  ran.  I  opened  the  door  and 
entered.  Mariette  was  kneeling  by 
the  cradle  of  our  child.  She  did  not 
hear  me  come  in.  I  pronounced  her 
name.  At  first  she  made  no  reply ;  . 
but  then  turned  round  with  a  face 
that  will  haunt  me  to  tlie  grave,  and 
pointed  to  the  cradle.  I  sprang  for- 
ward and  looked.  There  were  traces 
of  blood  and  bloody  bandages  strewed 
about,  and  roimd  the  poor  infant's 
white  and  delicate  shoulder  were  the 
compresses  and  dressings  of  a  fresli 
wound. 

<<  Good  God,  Mariette,"  I  exclaim- 
ed, "  how  is  this  ?  How  ?"— « I  heard 
firing  in  the  streets,"  she  answered, 
with  an  awful  degree  of  calmness, 
**  1  feared  for  my  uusband — ran  out 
to  see ;  and  not  daring  to  leave  it  all 
alone,  I  took  my  child  to  death,  I 
had  scarcely  gone  a  yard,  when  a 
shot  struck  it  m  my  arms.*' 

Through  the  whole  of  tliat  dread- 
ful night,  Mariette  and  I  sat  by  the 
cradle  of  our  dying  child— silent  as 
the  grave,  with  our  eyes  fixed  upon 
its  nale  and  ashy  countenance,  and 
haraly  daring  to  lift  our  looks  to- 
wards each  other.  From  time  to 
time  it  gave  a  faint  and  torturing 
cry,  but  in  general,  seemed  in  a 
panting  sort  of  sleep,  till  towards 
four  in  the  morning,  when  the  breatii- 
ing  stopped,  and  I  know  not  what 
ffrey  shaaow  fell  over  its  calm  sweet 
face.  I  did  not  think  it  was  dead ; 
but  Mariette  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  hid  her  eyes  upon  my 
bosom. 

It  was  nearly  mid-day  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, when  one  of  my  conpanioiiB 
came  to  tell  me  that  tlie  man  who, 
it  was  reported,  had  been  seen  widi 
me  the  oay  before,  had  been  killed 
by  a  shot  on  the  Boulevards,  and  I 
hastened  after  tlie  messenger  to  as- 
certain the  truth,  for  my  brother  had 
not  vet  reappeared.  He  led  me  to 
the  (loorof  the  Excliange,  over  which 
tlie  tri-(*oloured  flag  was  now  fh'ing 
in  triumph,  but  on  each  side  of  the 
gate  was  stretched  a  dead  corpse, 
and  the  first  I  saw  was  indeed  mv 
brother.  Rage  and  revenge  took 
possession  of  my  whole  heart.  I 
joined  the  brave  men  who  were 
marching  down  to  the  Place  de  Greve^ 


;  HHHI 
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lor  uiir  purse  was  now  eo  ion 
we  did  not  dare  to  purcbaai 
thing  elite.  Marlette  ate  litlle 
I  UHH  there,  buL  itije  assured  mi 
eUeluul  nlKUt;,  arid  that  die 
rallf  took  •ometliioe  while  ] 
gooc  ill  the  raiddli}  of  (he  daj. 
8ii4  anxift)'  liaJ  u-orn  ber  sadl] 
]uHiiiiiiad<4uitti.-(lliere7e,andtii 
]>ad  lult  liei'  cliL'ck ;  and  abe  1( 
at  jne  ao  tadl^,  a»  punfuUj,  aa  I 
airaTt.  that  erorj- time  1  oeten 
it  abould  be  the  )ml  At  lengl 
ntrai  troma.  were  beaten  oi 
Piui^aM  the  palace  wliere  moD 
had  raveiled  fell  into  the  hands  i 
people.  A  few  of  the  National  C 
Bad  a  few  of  the  common  pi 
were  selected,  as  to  a  jpoat  of 
honour,  to  guard  the  Tuileriei 
ring  the  night,  under  the  comma 
e  student  of  the  Poljtecbiuc  Sc 
I  wea  OBO  of  tboBe  fixed  upon 
hi^ijiBg  lent,  bjr  a  comrade,  a  ma 
to  Hari«(te,  which  be  forgot  U 
Ii««r,  i  tflfneiued  for  the  nigt 
thoM  weuw  of  ancient  spleni 
Isere  waatontething  awful] j  m 
choir  In  the  Bolitary  palace,  ai 
feeling  of  compaasion  for  the 
thimed  king  grew  over  mj  hea 
I  aat  in  the  midat  of  the  magnifi 
halla  that  he  miffht  never  see  a 
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chppk,  and  heard  faintness  in  her 
tono ;  and  after  a  long  fit  of  thought, 
I  d(*teriniiied  to  go  to  Monsieur 
V—,  the  fi^eat  bookseller,  who  had 
boen  so  kind  to  me  while  a  bor.  I 
told  Mariette  my  errand,  and  as  Paris 
was  now  nearly  as  quiet  as  ever,  she 
willingly  let  me  go. 

It  W9S  a  long  way,  and  I  had  to 
cross  the  whole  city,  so  that  it  was 
late  when  I  arrived.    Even  then  I 

found  that  Monsieur  V was  out; 

but  the  servant  told  me  I  could  see 
him  the  following  morning  at  nine. 
With  this  cold  news  I  was  forced  to 
return ;  and  no  one  can  conceive 
what  a  miserable  night  I  spent,  think- 
ing that  every  hour  was  an  hour  of 
starvation  to  the  dear  creature  by  my 
side.  She  lay  very  still,  but  she  slept 
not  at  all,  and  I  felt  sure  that  the 
want  of  rest  must  wtMr  hor  as  much 
as  hunger.  When  I  rose,  however; 
she  seemed  rather  slef*i)y,  and  said 
she  would  remain  in  beef,  and  try  for 
some  repose,  as  Hhe  had  not  closed 
her  eyes  since  Monday.    It  was  too 

early  to  go  to  Monsieur  V ,  so  I 

hurried  iirst  to  the  printing-office, 
for  I  hoped  that  the  tranquillity 
whit*:}!  was  now  returning,  might  have 
caused  Monsieur  Manson  to  resume 
his  usual  business.  I  only  found  the 
porter,  who  told  me  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  the  house  opening  again 
for  weeks  at  least,  if  not  months,  and 
with  a  chilled  heart,  I  proceeded  to 
the  house*,  of  Monsieur  V . 

Admission  was  instantly  granted 
me,  and  1  found  the  c^reat  bookseller 
sitting  at  a  table  with  some  written 
papers  before  him,  cm  which  he  was 
gnzing  with  an  eye  from  which  the 
spirit  seemed  withdrawn,  to  rest  upon 
some  deep  absorbing  contemplation 
within.  He  was  much  changed  since 
I  had  seen  him,  and  there  were  in 
his  appearance  those  indescribable 
traces  of  wearing  care,  which  often 
stamp,  in  legible  characters,  on  the 
countenance,  the  miHfortunes  which 
man  would  fain  hide  from  all  the 
world.  There  was  a  certain  negli- 
gence, too,  in  his  dress,  which  struck 
me,  but  as  he  received  me  kindly,  I 
told  him  all  my  sorrows,  and  all  my 
wants. 

As  I  spoke,  his  py<'s  fixed  upon  me 
with  a  look  of  puiiiful  and  intense 
inti'rest,  atid  wliiMi  1  had  done,  he 
rose,  closed  the  door,  and  took  a 
turn  or  two  thoughtfully  in  the  room. 
^  What  hoM  ruined  you,*'  said  he  at 
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length,  pauahig  before  iiie,ftnd  ipetk* 
ing  abruptly,  **  has  ruined  me.  The 
revolution  we  have  just  past  throuffh 
has  been  great  and  glorious  in  its 
character,  and  all  the  world  mast 
look  upon  it  with  admiratkMi;  but  it 
has  made  you  and  me»  wMi  hun- 
dreds, nay  thousands,  of  otfaont— 
beggars~ay,  utter  besgars.  It  is 
ever  the  case  with  revolutions.  Con- 
fidence is  at  an  end  throughout  the 
country,  and  commerce  receives  a 
blow  that  takes  her  centuries  to  re- 
cover. The  merchant  becomes  a 
bankrupt— the  artisan  starves.  I 
have  now  seen  two  revolutions,  one 
bloody  and  extravagant,  the  other 

generous  and  moderate,  and  I  do  not 
elieve  that  at  the  end  of  either  of 
them,  there  was  one  man  in  all  France 
who  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  say,  tliat  he  was  liappier 
for  their  occurrence ;  while  millions 
in  want  and  poverty,  and  millions  in 
mourning  and  tears,  cursed  the  dajr 
that  ever  infected  them  with  the 
spirit  of  change. — To  tell  you  all  in 
one  word :  within  an  hour  from  thia 
time  I  am  a  bankrupt,  and  I  am  only 
one  of  the  first  out  of  thousands. 
Those  tliousands  employ  each  thou- 
sands of  workmen,  and  thus  the  bread 
of  millions  is  snatched  from  their 
mouths.  I  do  not  say  that  revolu- 
tions are  always  wrong;  but  I  do  say 
tliat  they  always  bnng  a  load  of 
misery,  especially  to  &e  laborious 
and  working  classes— and  now  leave 
me,  good  youth.  There  is  a  five-franc 
piece  for  you.  It  is  all  I  can  give 
you,  and  tliat,  in  fact,  I  steal  from  my 
creditors.  I  pity  you  from  my  soul, 
and  the  more,  perhaps,  because  I 
feel  that  I  need  pity  myself." 

The  five-franc  piece  he  gave  me, 
I  took  with  gratitude  and  ecstasy. 
To  me  it  was  a  fortune,  for  it  was 
enough  to  save  my  Mariette.  I 
hastened  liome  with  steps  of  light, 
only  pausing  to  buy  a  loaf  and  a 
bottle  of  wine.  I  ran  up  stairs— I 
opened  the  door.  Mariette  had  not 
risen.  She  slept,  I  thought — I  ap- 
proached quietly  to  the  bed.  All 
was  still — too  still.  A  faintness  came 
over  my  heart,  and  it  was  a  moment 
or  two  before  I  could  ascertain  the 
cause  of  tlie  breathless  calm  that 
hung  over  tiie  chamber.  I  drew  back 
the  curtain,  and  the  bright  summer 

sunshine  streaii\^VDL>aY^^^^^^^ — 
dead— tci«x\A«  c\\t^^  ^  iS\S^%x\»;ai!^ 
\>ad  been  \w«o?b&v\  «AVfiww^^\ 


tlnction*  of  riartf :  na  we  bare  n 
peatedly  explaiiifd,  iii  oppoHitiun  1 
the  falie  views  of  Mr  Kux  niul  uthcr 
that  great  conauinmBU-  evolution  i 
tetulencles  which  had  long  hec 
rilentlf  ripeniDg  in  the  coDstituUoDi 
balance  of  forres,  wao  the  joint  pn 
ductof  Whlfffl  and  Tories  j  and  n< 
b7  forour  of  circumitancca  or  acr 
dent  of  poaitioD,  as  modern  theoria' 
bare  imagloed,  but  in  virtue  of  fiii 
dMaental  principles.  Tliut  far  wi 
no  room  for  a  choice  between  a 
eiecutlve  of  Whigs  or  of  Toriei 
•eeing  that,  in  this  crisis,  all  turae 
■pon  the  legislative  bod^;  and  thi 
tfae^-^no  matter  whether  Whin  ( 
Toriea— went  Into  UiiBimmortaTmei 
aura  with  a  perfect  passion  of  fervi 
cordiality,  one  heart,  and  one  soul 
■eelng  i^so,  that  no  recusants  dl> 
or  could  appear,  without  brandhi 
themselves  as  pmonal  (not  ofliclai 
adherents  of  die  kinp,  (i.  e.  Jamt 
men,  or  Jacobites,)  and  therefore,  i 
^MO  faelo  disavowing  priDciples  i 
any  Kind  whatever,  and  audaciom 
ly  professing  even  to  sink  the  pe 
manent  rights  of  the  cron-n  in  tb 
fleeting  InteroHtn  of  an  individua 
Here,  then.  In  this  tirat  and  greatei 
crisis  aubsequcnt  to  the  formal  esta 
bliabment  bv  name  of  (he  two  narlle 
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Englieh  revolution,  by  tJiat  immortal 
marcli,  or  rather  eagle's  flight,  upon 
the  Danube,  which  in  one  dav's  work 
withered  the  military  pride  of  France, 
and  unravelled  the  wnole  web  of  her 

Eolicy — trampling  on  all  that  had 
cen  reared  by  the  counBela  of  Riche- 
lieu or  by  the  sword  of  Turenne. 
But  even  this  great  captain  was  in- 
debted fur  half  his  triumph  to  a  Whig 
Treasurer  and  a  Whig  Cliancellor  oT 
the  Exchequer,  who,  going  "  cap  in 
liand"  through  the  city  of  London, 
personally  soliciting  and  canvassing 
for  each  L.I 00,  and  backing  the  se- 
curity of  the  state  by  municipal,  or 
even  by  private  countersigns — mani- 
festing, m  fact,  for  the  noblest  of 
causes,  the  address — the  suppleuesa, 
almost,  if  one  might  venture  to  say 
it,  the  shuffling  and  Uie  evasiveness 
of  a  Jewish  money-changer — by  such 
means  compensated  in  xeal  whatever 
was  wanting  in  strength  to  the  yet 
infant  immaturity  of  the  natioiud  sys- 
tem of  tinances.  The  persons,  there- 
fore, the  very  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  principles,  of  those  illustrious 
Whig  administrators,  who  directed 
the  policy  of  William,  and  tlie  first 
ten  years  of  his  successor,  seem  to 
have  been  indispensable  to  the  pros- 
piM'ous  management  of  that  great 
conflict  upon  which  Europe  was 
thrown  bv  tlie  British  revolution. 
And  this  judgment,  sufficiently  sus- 
tained by  the  Parliamentary  conduct 
of  the  Tories,  during  the  twenty  and 
odd  years  of  their  opposition  to  go- 
vernment, is  placed  beyond  all  ques- 
tiitn  by  the  four  memorable  years 
during  which  female  caprice,  dotage, 
and  their  own  intrigues,  called  Uiem 
to  the  ]K>ssession  of  power.  What 
a  Hcenical  display  of  national  humi- 
liation 1  And  difficult  it  is  to  say, 
whether  each  separate  year,  and 
the  Kcveral  parts  of  our  foreign  po- 
licy in  progress,  or  the  general  wind- 
ing up  of  tlie  whole  in  the  treaty  of 
Utreciit,  most  signally  proclaim  the 
critical  necessity  to  our  affairs  of  the 
early  Whigsat  the  period  following  the 
ilevolutiim.  Blenheim  and  Utrecht! 
**  Into  what  depth  thou  seest,  from 


what  height  fallen !"    And,  indeed, 
from  the  very  enormity  of  the  tran- 
sition, may  be  derived  a  plausible 
palliation  tor  Uie  Tories.  Were  it  not, 
we  hear  an  objector  saying,  for  tlie 
dazzling  supremacy*  of  the  Somerses, 
the   GodoJphins,  and   tlie  Marlbo- 
roughsjby  comparison  with  ministers 
of  less  immoocrate  splendour,  and 
making  allowances  for  its  own  inter- 
nal dissensions,  the  cabinet  of  Queen 
Anne's  last  years  would  not  have 
been  thought  a  feeble  one.    But  in 
reality,  a  juster  sentiment  su^ests, 
that  this  very  juxtaposition  and  imme- 
diate succession  to  the  admiuistrap 
tion  of  Marlborough,  ought  to  operate) 
rather  in  the  way  of  aggravation  tiiaii 
of  palliation.  For  undoubtedly  Uie  po- 
licy of  Harley  benefited  more  in  sub- 
stance by  Uie  immediate  heirship  of  in- 
fluence and  consideration,  bequeath- 
ed by  six  or  seven  campaigns  of  un- 
broken triumph,  than  it  could  by  any 
possibility  have  suilered  under  tlie 
unfavourable  judgments  of  men  froqi 
the  disadvantages  of  contrast*  Who- 
soever succeeded  to  Marlborough, 
though  he  were  weaker  than  Sporus, 
that  man  inherited  Blenheim ;  so  much 
was  clear:  and  there  was  a  dowry 
ample  enough  for  a  title  of  rejuven- 
escence to  a  superannuated  empire, 
and  for  giving  one  generation  of  oor- 
rowed  power  and  mfluence  to  a  cap 
binet,  in  its  own   pretensions  tbc 
feeblest  or  least  aspiring.    Without 
Bome  violent  effort  of  retarding  force, 
tlie  mere  impetus  of  the  acquired 
motion,  long  after  the  moving  power 
should  be  withdrawn,  was  evidently 
adequate  to  sustain  an  appearance  of 
energy  and  progress  in  tiie  govern- 
ment  What  was  tlie  retarding  force 
in  Lord  Oxford's  administration,  it  is 
more  and  more  difficult,  as  Uie  cur- 
tain is  more  and  more  raised  upon 
those  times,  to  ex])ress  by  one  word. 
But  it  is  evident,  after  all  allowances 
for  a  distracted  choice,  Uiat  a  very 
principal  element  of  that  force  was 
— incompetence,  and  deficiency  in 
moral  elevation,  to  face  the  service  of 
his  tiine^.    He  was  not  on  a  level 
with  his  duties;  in  talents  even,  un- 


*  It  U  rrmnrkable  tfint  fjord  Bolingbfoke,  1>yth«  tp^^tlmonyof  nil  hin  rontpmponiHo^ 
who  rouKl  be  conoid criul  fine  jiid^cn  on  such  n  queKtion,  wns  the  most  brillmiit  of  tliR 
brilliant.      Yet,  in  some  unacitonntable  way,  cilUi-v  \\e  v?aA\\v\\VcvXYi.'«AV*'^\^'kV\>!«^ 
awiiclate  In  poire r,  or  he  Dcutra.ized  h\mM\f '|  furVi^  u^NW  ^^wft  ^itK^\\N»^^«*i*^'^^'* 
nw  Mux  or  vrhi}  heard  him. 


princei'on  the  throne  of  Greit  Bri- 
tain, together  with  the  active  bigotry 
of  Lmils  X[V.  In  hia  Iat«r  jean,  ha- 
ThttreriTedthaltneleaiiiBofahope 
'irtldi  had  elaa  tunk  below  the  pro- 
'iWmu  of  the  peace  of  Weatphalia. 
RImI,  therefore.  Lord  Oxforil,  or  aaj 
other  mw  la  little  alive  to  tbe  true 
grandeur  of  the  iotcreata  at  atake, 
prasided  in  the  early  part  of  the  pe- 
riod in  ipMMloi],  we  may  cMijecture 
'the  ambunt  of  Bcner^  evil  which  he 
would  hare  eOtteled  b^  that  which 
be  did  effect,  even  in  its  four  last 
years,  when  bia  eoune  had  been  in 
»  great  mpaaure  eflectualty  predeter- 
muied  by  the  potent  poUcy  of  bis  pre- 
dtfceMore,  ana  hia  range  of  miachief 
prvportltmaleljr  nairawed.'  Burke 
Ma  very  emphatically  deecribed  the  ' 
fervor,  elnoa^  we  niiftlit  say,  the 
annjr,  of  M«l  with  which  theotber- 
wlaeiiblefioiatic  William,  Himtount- 
ingvlclorMniBly  the  depreMiona  of  a 
•talking  conBtitutioD,labourcd,in  con- 

J auction  with  the  noblest  of  his  Eug- 
iah  counaellon,  to  raise  the  nation  . 
'  Up  to  hia  own  level,  and  to  the  level 
n  that  great  criNs  which,  duriikg  the 
two  laat  yean  of  hia  life,  he  mw  ad- 
vancing upon  Europe.  irhe.TfBurke, 
were  nght  in  their  aeveral  apprecia- 
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er  than  the  greatest  cause  could  rea- 
sonably expect  But,  as  an  efficient 
leader,  he  wanted  rank ;  and  he  was 
at  the  end  of  his  career.  So  that  on 
Mr  Pitt's  Hinjgle  life  the  total  burden 
of  hope,  with  which  the  cause  of  an- 
ti-Jacobinism was  freighted,  at  one 
time  rested.  Tlie  same  loyalty  to 
the  demands  of  the  crisis — the  same 
stern  integrity — the  same  disinterest- 
ed honour,  which  had  distincfuished 
the  foremost  ministers  of  VVilliam 
and  of  Anne,  in  contrast  with  tlie 
most  eminent  of  their  opponents, 
marked  out  Mr  Pitt  as  the  great  ser- 
vant of  his  age  and  country.  He 
obeyed  the  appeal  of  Europe  with 
perfect  fidelity  and  singleness  of  pur- 
poHe ;  and  though  he  was  called  away 
trom  us  in  the  very  thickest  darkness 
of  the  storm,  just  half-wny  between 
its  opening  and  \V»  glorious  catas- 
troplie,  yethe  had  by  that  time  provi- 
d(*a  for  the  necessities  of  the  ])ublic 
borvice  by  the  formation  and  training 
of  a  cabinet,  which,  though  neither 
having  nor  needing  his  powers,  was 
vet  sufficiently  prepared  to  compre- 
hend the  sanctity  of  their  own  mis- 
bion,  to  appreciate  ^Iv  Pitt's  policy 
of  unrelenting  war  with  jacobinism 
and  its  monstrous  progeny,  and  final- 
ly to  pursue  that  policy  with  honesty 
and  vigour. 

It  was  almost  frightful  that  so  much 
stress  should  lie  upon  a  single  life, 
that  a  mere  personal  question  should 
carry  with  it  such  mighty  results 
for  good  and  evil,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  Mr  Pitt*s  instance  at  one  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  As  the  poet,  lookmg 
upon  the  English  Channel,  at  Dover, 
felt  it  to  be  almost  a  terrific  reflec- 
tion, at  the  heifrht  of  Napoleon's  de- 
solaticms,  that  in  such  "  a  span  of  wa- 
ters** lay  our  sole  separation  from  that 
dark  empire  of  evil  principles;  some- 
thing of  the  same  awe  fell  at  one 
time  upon  the  politician  when  re- 
flecting that,layiug  together  the  whole 
circuinstauces,  one  frail  life  was  all 
that  divided  us  from  refficide  and  tri- 
umphant jacobinism.  Under  the  po- 
licy opposed  to  Mr  Pitt's,  had  tnat 
gained  the  ascendency,  England 
would  not  only  have  been  infected 
in  her  own  population,  but  would 
have  become  a  party  to  the  extensive 
jropagntion  of  evil.  As  it  was,  she 
)oth  saved  herself,  and  became  the 
chief  bulwark  of  others.  Mr  Pitt's, 
therefore,  was  the  second  case  m 
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which  the  choice  of  a  good  cabinet 
was  narrowedy  or  rather  strictly  de- 
termined, bypurely  personal  cousi- 
derationa.  JBut  a  third  case  arose 
within  the  year  succeeding  to  his 
death,  and  in  behalf  of  tliose  very 
disciples  of  his  scliool  who  inherited 
his  policy,  and  might,  as  statesmen, 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  his  direct 
Jineal  representatives.  Every  body 
knows  the  value  which  belonged  to 
the  Peninsular  struggle  in  the  series 
of  means  for  sluittering  the  power 
of  Bonaparte.  It  acted  in  two  ways : 
First,  By  disenchanting  tlie  prostrate 
world  from  tlie  spells  of  French  mi- 
litary prowess;— the  day  at  Baylen, 
and  consequent  surrender  of  Du- 
pont's  army,  the  brilliant  actions  at 
Vimiera  and  Rolcia  gave  a  shock  to 
all  Europe  which  disabused  tliem  of 
their  timid  prepossehsions ;  from  tliut 
shock  Bonaparte  never  recovered. 
Secondly,  The  Spanish  war  it  was, 
and  the  aceldama  which  it  providecl 
for  tlie  French  military  le\ies,  wliich 
made  the  hideous  ruins  of  the  AIos- 
cow  campaign  irreparable.  The  fliglit 
from  Moscow  would  even  have  been 
arrested  at  Smolensko,  and  its  car- 
nage efiaced  in  a  week,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Peninsula,  which  locked 
up  at  all  tiroes  a  quarter  of  a  million 
ot  men.  The  Spanish  war,  tlierefure, 
wae  the  apparent  means,  under  Hea- 
ven, by  and  through  which  Europe 
retrieved  her  station,  her  dignity,  and 
her  hopes.  Such  being  ite  value,  wo 
can  appreciate  tlie  claims  of  thoso 
two  parties  between  whom  it  becMue 
the  chief  point  of  contest  whether 
any  war  of  that  name,  or,  at  least, 
of  that  magnitude  and  character, 
should  ever  exist  Had  the  AV'higs 
prevailed — had  the  Fox  and  Gren- 
ville  administration  continued  to  di- 
rect the  policy  of  England  through 
1807  and  1808— no  Spanish  war 
would  have  been  made  available  to 
the  service  of  Europe;  starved  of 
British  supplies  in  money  and  arms, 
but»  above  all,  defrauded  of  the  mili- 
tary aid  from  this  country  ivhich,  as 
regarded  the  open  campaigns  be- 
tween regular  armies,  was  pretty 
nearly  the  sole  reliance  of  Spam  and 
Portugal  for  presenting  a  continued 
front  of  resistance  in  tiie  field ;  it  is 
as  certain  as  any  one  conclusion  can 
be  from  merelyhuman  premises, that 
nothing  more  iha.^  «k<ift*\\V\sw^Q«Rx- 


rcallr  and  truly  to  nave  the  cr«dit 
of  tlio  too  (la)rrnnt  Wlilg  predic- 
tions of  InevftaMe  ruin  to  our  Rrms 
vtim  matclinl  i^lnnt  Napoleon. 
Thh  WBs  fiimlllarrf  known  at  the 
time !  but  apart  from  direct  poaltire 
teatlmonT,  evpry  man  who  remem- 
bers the  Whijt  mode  of  dealing  with 
our  foreign  policy, and  the  paBsionatc 
rlolcnce  wllli  which  they  reiterated 
ono  uniform  doctrine  of  the  hope- 
leflsneBSofBtl  re sUtiince  to  Napoleon 
except  by  tea,  must  bo  natislied  that 
mere  shame  would  hare  compelled 
tbem  toBctupon  the  policy  they  had 
advocated  with  eo  much  loss  of  cha- 
racter In  tlio  nation.  Consistency, 
if  nothing  else,  and  the  mortification 
of  adoptmg  the  very  line  of  conduct 
marked  ont  by  their  opponenta, 
wonld  have  obliged  them  to  auch  a 
course.  Besides  which,  though  It 
1b  Tcry  true  that  the  intemperance 
of  opposition  had  carried  them  far- 
mer than  they  designed,  and  their 
own  violence  had  pledged  them  to 
eonseqnencei  which  they  had  soon 
reason  to  regret  deeply — it  is  also 
true,  that  from  the  long  habit  of  che- 
rishing an  admiration  for  a  man 
whom  they  viewed  rh  a  thorn  In  the 
side  of  their  antagonists,  and  fnmi 
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•eme  of  Jtutlce,  offeri  no  proopeot 
of  permanent  advantage,  unless  the 
opportunity  can  be  improved  for 
recomposing  a  new  administration^ 
strong  enough  and  honest  enough 
to  face  the  necessities  of  the  age* 
Have  we  the  materials  for  such  a 
ministry  ?  Are  we  now  in  k  fourth 
crisis  corresponding  to  the  three 
yve  have  described  ?  That  is  to  say, 
are  there  any  men,  who,  either  for 
qualities  purely  personal,  (as  migiit 
be  said  of  Mr  Pitt,)  or  as  the  sole  re- 
maining representatives  of  a  party 
that  have  not  betrayed  its  principles, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  indispensable 
at  this  time  to  the  public  service  ?—*• 
What  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question  by  men  who,  with  a  single 
and  excluHive  repird  to  the  public 
interests,  know  also  and  confess  the 
value  of  party  combinations,  and 
would  be  glad  to  find  any  constitu- 
tional party  surviving  the  late  wrecks 
of  principle,  presuming  one  condi- 
tion only,  that  it  should  be  a  party 
not  pledged  to  some  measure  oif 
ruinous  reform  ? 

Not  to  speak  invidiously,  we  will 
not  imdertake  to  deny  that  there  are 
individuals  who  stand  in  that  relation 
to  the  public  service,  which  our  ques- 
tion presumes.  But  any  suiHcient 
body  of  such  men  to  make  up  an 
effective  ministry,  and  that  shall  at 
the  same  time  have  such  a  determi- 
nate personal  superiority,  (Mr  Pitt's 
case,)  or  superiority  of  position,  (the 
case  of  his  successors,)  as  to  exclude 
all  competition,  we  fear  it  would  be 
vain  to  look  for.  The  case,  however, 
as  we  have  described  it  above,  has 
returned  upon  us  in  one  half  of  tiie 
former  precedents :  but  it  is  the  un- 
propitious  half.  If  there  are  no  men, 
or  body  of  men,  wiiose  presence  is 
indispcnsal)le  to  the  public  service, 
there  are  some  whose  absence  (to 
say  the  least)  is  higlily  desirable: 
and  as  preponderant  members  of  the 
new  cabinet,  we  may  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  their  absence  is  indispen- 
sable. At  the  same  time,  we  frankly 
confess  that  these  are  the  very  men 
who  have  the  best  chance  for  coming 
in.  The  persons  we  mean  are  the 
Whigs.  And  they  will  themselves 
feel  that  we  speak  with  no  offensive 
purpose,  when  we  add  our  reason. 
It  is  this:— the  old  arguments  for 
excluding  the  Whigs,  strong  and  in- 
atirmouiitBbie  as  Aey  were  in  tUiit 


day,  are  defiaried  with  the  tvatam  of 
things  to  which  they  referred.  Othera 
may  have  arisen  i  but  on  these  we 
do  not  dwell.  One  overruling  argu- 
ment applies  to  this  time.  Reform 
in  Parliament,  formerly  a  hopeless 
•peculation,  is  now  adopted  strenu- 
ously,  as  the  favourite  measure  of 
the  times.  Reforms  might  be  devi- 
sed of  a  character  to  do  no  harm ;  but 
these  are  not  what  is  sought.  In  any 
tense  in  which  reform  would  satisfy 
tliose  who  clamour  for  it,  we  view 
it  as  the  most  dangerous  scheme  that 
ever  has  been  agitated.  In  connexion 
with  the  Ballot,  which  also  is  demand- 
ed  by  the  majority,  it  will  practically 
overthrow  tiie  constitution;  and  a 
sweeping,  ainrarian  revolution  will 
inevitably  follow  within  two  or  three 
years.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  great 
Whig  aristocrats,  tiie  territoriid  no- 
bility, have  precisely  the  same  in- 
terests in  resisting  such  reform,  as 
those  of  the  same  rank  who  hap- 
pen to  be  Tories.  Lord  Fitzwilliamy 
Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Lansdown,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Su:  W.  W.  Wynne,  or  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  we  presume, 
would  as  little  like  to  see  their 
borough  interest,  or  tlieir  county 
interest,  destroyed,  as  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  or  Rutland,  Lord  Lons- 
dale, or  Lord  Harewood.  But,  how- 
ever they  might  behave,  there  are 
several  VVhigs,  with  no  such  interests 
at  stake,  who  KcepledgedU}  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  an  innuential  post  in  the 
administration  might  furnish  them 
with  means  for  carrying  it.  On  this 
ground,  we  should  look  at  any  Whig 
cabinet,  unbalanced  by  men  of  op- 
posite views,  as  peculiarly  ominous 
at  this  particular  crisis :  though,  on 
other  considerations,  the  nation 
would,  perhaps,  prefer  such  a  com- 
position of  tne  ministry  as  would 
give  some  chance  for  re-moulding 
the  shattered  parties  into  something 
like  tiieir  ancient  form. 

Beyond  the  one  absolute  disquali- 
fication we  have  mentioned*  viz.  the 
being  pledged  to  reform  in  a  danger- 
ous shape,  or  a  sluqie  not  accurately 
limited,  we  know  of  no  other;  but 
that  one  is  so  urgent  at  this  time, 
that  if  there  should  be  found  any 
man  or  party  that  would  as  resolute- 
ly oppose  all  reforms  that  were  not 
of  a  temperate  and  constitutional 
charact^t)  «&  Qk>3a!w%  V^  ^q^jwwn. 


renirmera,  an  omtr  etau^oinen  on  trie 
public  arena  >re  opcD  tu  t)ie  public 
choice,  with  recunimeiidatiuTia  vary- 
ing in  every  po*»ilile  dezree,  but 
none  absolutely  disqualitied,  as  were 
Mr  Pitt'a  opponento,  by  their  anti- 
nktinnai  doctrines. 

Amouf^t  tlieae,  th  erefore,  tb  e  ej  ect- 
ed  mlnlMers  will  have  their  titles  to 
plead  as  wellaaotherH.AmlniBtryn-ill 
prolMbly  be  lo  formed  a*  to  rxcluile 
them:  but  Itiaalso  possible,  thuu);h 
muck  leas  likely,  that  an  arrangement 
maybe  madecomprehciiaivetitioueh 
to  take  iu  some  frHgutents  of  ttiat 
pKty.  Wp  do  certainly  not  expect 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever 
Tetumini^tooflice.  Age  aiiddia^iHt 
will  indispose  him  to  cotne  forward 
again  In  a  character  of  which  he  now 
imdentandB  the  difficulties,  and  the 
vexatious  etnbaj  "    " 


bert  Pael,  howsTer,  sooner  or  later, 
It  inre  to  creep  back  into  office ;  his 
habits  of  business,  and  plain— prat  il- 
eal good  sense — will  always  lind  a 
ready  and  full  appreciation:  and  as 
to  any  scruples  of  party  or  priuci]ile 
In  receiving  bis  alliance,  those  have 
perished;  and,  except  Mr  Canning, 
nobody  baa  so  much  aided  in  Aee- 
Iroyingthem  as  hiniaeUl — Consider- 
ed in  thia  light,  as  candidates  for 
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sible  differencefl  between  iMrty  and  lay— to  agptatiiig;.diimwi8ia4|.  nilf  1- 

partj  19  narrowed  to  b  trifle.    None  dom  have  weboalcoinpelledrtoauch 

out  a  professed  alarmist  can  imagine  profound  moral  diamppc^iajtion/iof 

any  danger  from  that  quarter  beyond  the  whole  counsci.  |Mimued  by  .the 

the  stormy  intrigues  incident  to  a  fe-  Govcmmeiit    And  .though  if  is  un- 

male  minority  and  a  female  regency^  ciuestionable  that  an  opposiii|i)u  to 

with  the  sequel  of  a  long  female  reign,  tne  Duke  of  Welliugtott^  a^iniois- 

One  difficulty  indeed  besets  the  pre-  tratioii,  growing  out  of  niuvh  diMtper 

sent  case,  of  a  very  anomalous  kind,  and  more  important  grouAda  of.  in- 

Casuists  in  points  of  state  difficulty  digiiation,  was  in  fisct  what  made 

have  long  been  aware,  that,  in  the  sin-  tliis  pai-ticular  ground  availabUs  for 

§ular  contingency  of  a  Queen  Consort  its  dissolution;  yet  even- upon  .tiiis 

eclaring  herself  enceinte  on  tlie  de-  single  and  insiduted  topic  we -might 

miseofthe  crown,  a  very  embarrassing  take  our  stands—and  if  our  seiwe  of 

dilemma  arises: — On  the  one  hand  expedience  altogether  coincided  with 

the  crown  is  never  in  abeyance,  not  our  sense  of  justii'e,  we  could  eii- 

for  a  moment.    In  England,  as  in  sure  ourselves  a  general  sympathy 

France,  the  cry  is,  and  must  be,  in  expressing  an  undivided  satitifac- 

^  The  Sovereitrn  U  dead:  Long  live  tion  on  the  late  nuuistefial  defeat, 

the  Sovereign  P*    But  then,  on  the  taken  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 

otlier  hand,  in  this  case  who  is  the  mineut  occasion  of  it.    The  moral 

sovereign  ?    It  is  not  even  known  sense  is  shocked,  the  just  pridv  of 

whether  any  at  all  will  be  bom ;  for  the  public  mind  is  aflfrooted, and  the 

the  queen-dowager  may  be  delivered  homeliest  discretion  ia  outraged  by 

of  a  still-bom  child.  Again,  it  is  still  the  line  of  argument  taken  by  Sir 

less  known  wht^tlier  the  heir  in  cun-  Robert  Peel,  and  aftem'ardb*  by  .Mr 

tiiigeiicy  willpi'ovoakingoraqu(*rn.  (■onlburu.     A  system  uf  deluhion. 

And  according  to  all  the  analogies  whirli  could  not  impose  upon  a  child 

from  our  law  regulating  the  su(*ces-  of  live  years*  gi'owth,  plainly  4ind 

bion  to  real  property,  in  such  a  case  olmtinately  advanced  ivitii  tlie  avuw- 
thc   heir-i)rosumptive  has  absolute     ed  pui-poac  of  nerplexiug  this  most 

rights,  which,  as  regards  the  privi-  enlightened  notion,  who,  by  means 

leges  of  royalty,  would  make  a  most  of  the  reports,  must  be  presumed 

intractable  collision  with  the  rights  present  at  the  whole  of  tlie  delwoe — 

of  the  contin&:ent   heir.    Certainly  and  an  attentive  party  to  the  whole 

the  case  is  difficult ;  and  it  is  also  principle  and  items  of  the  plot  upon 

witliout  precedent  in  England ;  con-  itself.    As  tlie  reporter«»  or  some  of 

sequently  without  provision.    How-  tliem  at  least,  gave  a  very  confuted 

ever,  it  is  haiipily  an  improbable,  and  incoherent  account  of  wluU  Sir 

though  a  possible,  event.    The  con-  Robert  Peel  really  meant  in  first 

tinned  duration  of  his  present  Mar  urging  this  logic  of  mystification,  we 

jesty^s  life,  if  the  general  prayer  of  shall  in  one  sentence  explain  it  fully 

his  subjects  shoula  be  granted,  will  to  those  who  may  have  missed  the 

put  an  end  to  such  an  anticipation,  two  debates.   Sir  Robert  tlieu  lu'ged 

In  the  worst  result,  it  will  be  dealt  seriously,  by  way  of  justifying  the 

with  by  Parliament  according  to  the  studied  confusion  of  the  Civil  List, 

best  lights  which  the  analogit^s  of  and  the  assembling  under  one  head 

our  laws  furnish.     On  this  question  of  provision  many  different  services, 

only,  the  late  ministers  have  satisfied  having  little  or  no  connexion,  that, 

the  nation.   Was  it  in  their  power  to  supposing  the    Civil  List  to  cover 

have  done  otherwise?  the  royal  household  and  pcTsonal 

As  to  the  Civil  List,  that  subject  expenses  with  a  strict  exclunion  of 

comes  before  us  under  far  greater  every  other  charges-it  would  al- 

incitements — provocations,  we  might  ways    be    iKMsible   for  disaffected 


.m  fc. 


*  Thil  llns  of  argument  wai  much  used  snd  relied  upou  in  ths  wcmtl  debate  by 
Mr  Goulbum,  and  wm  in  rontrciiinu'e  treated  uh  hiit  exclii<(lvi'ly  iu  x\w  nltucKa  ^^  a 
morning  |Ni|ier.     But  the  truth  wati,  that  Sir  Hubert  I'n:!  had  &v*X  bruu^ht  it  f'lT- 
ward  in  the  origSiial  debate  when  the  reaolutioua  wers  fu'^t  \ii'u\^«<1«wl\'<^n!^>^V^^ 
fimt  ojieoed  to  the  IIuum. 
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nublic — ciii'li  UK  tiie  iillowtnret  of 
jlii1ir<'«,  nmlisi'sadorH,  &c.  Now,  ron- 
oiilpring  tbnt  Uip  Civil  LiM  bax  bwn 
tlirawn  into  k  dixtinrl  rlamiticatimi 
of  Im  iteniii  xince  the  time  of  Mr 
Burl<e'H  rprormn,  that  in,  for  iiixtjr 
^ara  back,  an  thinirit  utand  at  ]>re- 
Bent,  rtie  umlitiinis  liaranitupr  nlrendy 
posKhHCR  ttint  powpr  wliicli  Sir  Ru- 
iMTt  profi'iwril  to  iiilprcppt ;  he  can 
(lniH-theliiii'ftsiihi>ri>lfaBln-'pleaw^ 
even  nt  prriiriit,  between  a  King  of 
England  and  a  Preiiiilent  of  the 
I'nitpil  State*,  or  t'ohimhia ;  tliiH  he 
ran  do  nt  any  rate,  with  no  ninrc 
lifcht  than  Mr  GnulUnm  allows  no : 
nnd  unfortiniali'ly,  from  the  Hark- 
uuND  wliifh  Sir  Robert  patroniiiea. 
Mid  tilt)  niydter]:'  whidi  now  enve- 
lop" the  Civil  Lint,  W  rail  jutt 
double  llio  micrbievou"  impresBion 
wliich  the  fartn  of  tlie  caM  allow : 
when  no  unfriendlj-  critic  in  at  hand 
to  expONC  hi!i  iniatatrincntM,  the  pub* 
lie  dociimentfi  certainlj  warrant  him 
in  takinpr  credit  for  the  whole  mil- 
lion ax  an  appropriation  to  the  king''s 
household.  And  thin  at  least  is  a 
delusion  that  he  never  could  have 
attempted,  had  that  sc]Hiratton  of  the 
public  serrirea  existed,  which  Sir 
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object  Is,  at  the  opening  of  erery 
reign»  to  shuffle  in  under  tlie  King's 
wing,  and  in  Uiose  moment*  of  en- 
tbuBiosm  wliicli  {freet  the  fint  acces- 
sion of  every  pnnce,  all  and  each  of 
tliose  classes  among  the  receivers  of 
public  money,  whose  appointments 
are  open  to  doubt  and  question.  The 
ambassadors,  we  are  told,  are  the 
King's  representatives  at  foreign 
courts :  their  outfits  are,  in  fact,  the 
King's  outfits,  and  so  forth.  There- 
fore they  form  part,  in  an  extended 
sense,  of  the  King's  household ;  and 
their  appointments  must  be  provi- 
ded for  in  the  civil  list  But  so  also 
are  the  roads  the  King's  highways. 
And  the  ships  of  war  are  his  Mi^es- 
ty's  ships.  Yet  these  and  other  de- 
partments are,  and  will  be,  kept  s^ 
parate  from  the  civil  list  uhy? 
Because,  with  reaped  to  those  there 
is  no  disposition  to  shrink  from  pub- 
lic enquiry.  But  the  pension  list,  the 
appointments  of  foreign  ministersg 
and  other  sources  of  \'alnable  pa- 
tronage, which  are  most  sanitively 
alive  to  the  anxieties  and  perils  ^ 
scrutiny — ^tiiese  are  regularly  locked 
up  from  all  action  upon  ^eir  detul 
ot  the  public  mind  by  a  hasty  vote 
which  pledges  the  nation  for  an  in- 
definite cxtont  of  time.  Periodicalhr 
thrown  open  to  enquiry  by  a  consti- 
tutional necessity,  they  are  instantly 
restored  to  a  long  repose,  and  a  total 
immunityfrom  that  mrvetVfoyiM  which 
haunts  and  vexes  all  other  parts  of 
tlie  public  service. 

M  e  have  said,  however,  that  the 
practical  questions  which  arise  upon 
the  civil  list,  properly  or  improperly 
so  called,  are  limited.  Undoubtedly 
tlipy  are  so.  Whatever  may  be  the 
wishes  in  some  classes  of  our  popu- 
lation, no  part  of  those  who  are  likely 
(we  trust)  to  obtain  much  weiriit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  cherish  any 
desire  to  dismantle  the  Crown,  or 
any  branch  of  the  national  service 
which  represents  at  home  or  abroad 
our  civil  grandeur  as  a  nation,  of  any 
plumage  that  can  add  real  grace  or 
distinction  to  the  objects  of  public 
favour  and  privilege.  We  speak  the 
wishes  of  the  sober-minded  and  mo- 
derate among  tlie  faitiiful  supporters 
of  the  crown  and  its  dignity,  wnen  we 
say  that  the  foUowinff  reformations 
would  give  entire  satisfaction,  with- 
out prejudice  to  vested  interesta,  or 


to  any  just  claim  upon  the  public  gnu 
titude : — 

First,  that  the  statement  of  the  ac- 
counts, in  this  department  more  even 
than  in  any  other,  may  not  be  spe- 
cially addressed  to  the  purpose  of 
deceit^  but  above  all,  to  toe  purpose 
of  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
enquiry.  One  part  of  a  salary  is 
charged  upon  one  fund,  anotlierpart 
upon  anotoer  fund ;  one  part  is  quar- 
tered upon  the  English,  another  upon 
the  Irish  civil  list ;  and  these,  with 
some  half  doeen  more  of  senseless 
artifices,  unworthy  of  a  paternal  go- 
vernment in  its  dealings  with  an  af- 
fectionate people,  have  this  effect 
beyond  every  other,  that  they  pre- 
vent all  unity  of  view  or  comprehen- 
sive survey  from  any  one  station  that 
can  be  taken.  What  the  Greeks  call 
ri  ivvvmrltv,  or  facility  of  combination 
farto  one  point  of  view — is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  overlooking 
intricate  accounts ;  and  this  it  is  one 
main  fHirpose  of  the  Civil  List»  as 
now  presented,  to  evade; 

Secondly,  that  all  charges  oi  the 
same  class  should  be  brought  toge- 
ther under  the  same  head,  stated 
explicitly  for  what  they  are,  and  not 
dislocated.  The  House  of  C^nninons 
is  told  that  the  Pension  List  amounts 
to  L.74,<MK) ;  and  the  case  is  regarded 
by  some,  and  debated  by  all,  on 
that  footing.  Afterwards,  when  that 
part  of  the  general  question  is  dis- 
posed of,  in  some  obscure  nook  a 
discovery  is  made  of  L.40/)(M)  for 
the  very  same  service  on  the  Irish 
establisliment,  and  LSSfiOi)  on  tlie 
Scottish ;  as  though  tlie  government 
which  administered  those  branchea 
of  patronaffe  were  distinct  from  the 
English.  Members  are  ashamed  to 
avow  that  they  had  overlooked  items 
so  important;  and  thus  the  burden  is 
viewed,  so  far  as  it  attracts  any  no- 
tice at  all,  under  half  its  pressure. 
But  a  far  more  impressive  instance 
of  this  plan  for  breaking  the  strength 
of  the  impression,  by  separating  and 
distracting  the  parts  under  review, 
is  to  be  round  in  the  practice  w^ith 
regard  to  arrears  at  each  demise  of 
tlie  cronTi.  The  country  is  hard- 
ly aware,  that,  in  fart,  a  sum  of 
more  than  L.50,000  per  annum  be- 
yond the  parliamentary  allowance, 
through  tlie  whole  of  tlie  lait.^.  ^\&vr- 


r(»u'iir<l'''l  tin'  i(»y.»l  hmivcliold,  ( /.  r.  i 
til**  iliiMM-  tir''t  lu'ad"-  in  tin*  ]MT^ciit  I 
(liNirilMit'uin,)  and  that  this  part  of  I 
th«*  total  a]h>\van<'i>  did  not  much  t 
oximmmI  L.l()0,«)n(»,  it  will  W  found,  j 
on  n»vi<»\v,  that  tho  rrown  assunn»d  i 
to  it^^elfau  oxtra  allowance  ()f  aliout  ! 
1 1  ])(M-  oont  throuLihout  the  whole  of 
the  last  century.  • 

We  do  not  contend  iliat  this  allow- 
ance was  too  much.    Without  sp«M"i-     < 
lie  ent|uii'y,  minute  knowledge  of  the 
royal  eNtahli>hnieiils,  and  a  continual 
re\  isal  of  tin'  \\  hoh'  e>timates,  un- 
<ler  the  ^aryini^  value  of  money,  no 
considerate   man   would  attem])f   to 
fix  eitlu'r  a  nuixiinuin  or  a  mini/nnni     « 
for  such  a  ca^^e.   l^it  undoul»tedly  it 
ouu'ht  nt»t,in  the  smallest  j)ro|)ortion, 
to  liave  ln'cn  taken  in  that  irrepilar     ! 
w/jy  ;  and,  above  all,  if  the  necessity      : 
exi>te<l.   Parliament   ou:iht   to    have     i 
conlemplalcil  it  from  the  tirst,  and     I 
not  to  have  continually  (h'cc'ived  the 
nation  by  assii:ninir  a  fixed  income,     i 
which  siTved  no  ]mrpos(»  of  really 
lixin^:  the  e\|>enditure.  1 

l>ut  farbeyon<I  even  this  sourc»»  of  < 
delusion  to  the  nation,  and  all  (»ther  : 
arrears  in  other  «piart«Ms  of  the  r«)yal  i 
family,  have  been  the  ])alaces.  Here,  1 
as  in  s«)  many  hundreds  of  cases  be-     1 
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land,  it  is  notorious  tliat  oven  private 
p^iitleDien  aro  seldom  able  to  con* 
tend  with  Ruccefls  afpiiiist  the  esti- 
raat4's  of  interested  an-iiitects  and 
€apaf}iHti/-n\ons[e.\'a,  Tlie  policy  pur- 
flued  by  such  people  ia  that  ol*  the 
lowest  attorney H  in  Hedueing  farmers, 
or  others  of  tliat  rank,  into  suits  at 
law.    The  first  step,  under  all  the 
baits  of  novelty,  is  soon  grained  :  the 
royal  speculator  is  committed:  to  go 
back  is  impossible  without  immense 
loss.     Tho  oily  artist  has  his  compli- 
ments to  the  royal  taste  in  one  pocket, 
and  his  sp4»ciou8  plans  of  economy 
in  the  other.  He  has  procured  marble 
direct  from  the  Italian  quarries,  with- 
out paying  the  London  merchaut*s 
commission.     He  will  sell  the  old 
materials  at  liiirh   pricos.     And  by 
thousands  of  other  tricks,  which  it 
costs  the  labour  of  a  committee  to 
expose  when  all  is  too  late,  he  dupes 
a  prince — as  he  would  probably  have 
duped  a  more  fvxpci'icnced  person. 
Inexperience   in   such  aflairs   is  lit 
and  becoming  in  a  kiiig^f  this  coun- 
try ;  and,  with  suitable  provisions  on 
tlie  part  of  Parliament,  it  would  not 
be  mischievous.    Without  such  pro- 
visions it  is  idle  and  unjust  to  com- 
plain   of   profusion    in    the    king. 
Sut*li,  however,  has  hitlierto  been  the 
course :  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Ta- 
king all  items  of  building,  mi-build- 
ing,  furnishing,  ornamenting  grounds, 
&c.  a  sum  of  perhaps  considerably 
more  than  twenty  millions  lias  been 
granted   by  Parliament  in  the   one 
iiundred  years  between   17^0  and 
1830:   and,  with  thn   exception   of 
Windsor  Castle,  which  is  pretty  much 
what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,   for  any   thing    which    ap- 
peals to  the  public  eye,  we  have  ab- 
solutely nothing,  in  a  national  sense, 
to  shew  for  it     How  irritating  for  a 
great  nation  to  look  back  upon  such 
"abuses  of  its  generosity,  and  to  know, 
that  sums,  which  in  tbe  hands  of  a  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  would  have  raised 
up  one  of  the  glories  of  the  earth. 
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have  been  absolutely  trifled  away^ 
in  mere  caprices  of  pulling  dowo^ 
throwing  square  things  into  round', 
round  into  sqiiare !    Within  the  last 
six  years,  no  less  than  three  palaces 
have  been  pulled  down,  the  king*s 
villa  in  Windsor  Park,  Carlton  Par 
lace,  and  Buckingham  House.    Two 
of  these  have  been  swept  away  final- 
ly, and  carted  off  as  rubbish,  after 
costing  tlie  nation  beyond  a  million 
of  money :  and  one  of  them  had  even 
more  signally  proclaimed  the  folly  of 
tlie  Royal  advisers  in  its  erection* 
than  in  its  demolition.    But  one  fact 
on  this  painful  subject  speaks  vo- 
lumes. After  half  a  million  of  money 
had  been  spent  on  the  new  and  yet 
untiuishod  Buckingham  House,  (we 
call  it  by  its  old  name,)  afh'r  the  in- 
ventive talents  of  the  architect  had 
been  cramped  and  overruled  by  the 
volunteer  plan  of  retaining  the  out- 
side shell,  and  after  the  king*s  pecu- 
liar wiKJies  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
same   senseless  ])rincip1e,  ai*cident 
suggested  to  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  b^'  the  House  of 
Commons  tliis  (piestion, — Supposing 
tliat  the  old  plan  had  been  entire- 
Iv  abandoned,  and  a  free  range  for 
tiie  architect's  skill  had  been  obtain- 
ed by  totally  destroying  the  walla, 
what  addition  would  that  liave  made 
to  tlie  cost  y    Th(!  answer  was,  **  ten 
thousand  pounds*'   at  the    utmost 
Now,the  total  estimate  of  good  judges 
for  completing  the  palace  was  one 
million  at  the  least;  so  that  here 
again,  as  in  so  many  former  cases, 
an  ocean  of  profusion,  that  might  at 
least  have  terminated  in  giving  tlie 
nation  something  to  be  proud  of  as 
a  public  building,  is  defeated  and 
neutralized  by  an  act  of  the  most 
childish  and  inconsistent  parsimony 
in  the  outset    If  to  this  anecdote 
were  added  others  e(iua11y  well  esta- 
blished in  the  secret  history  of  George 
III.'s  creations  atKew,  tbe  late  King's 
at  Brighton,  &c.  &c.,  it  might  truly 
be  said  that  tlie  very  stones  cry  out 


*  With  siirh  rash  hiittn  is  evrry  thinfjr  of  that  nature  iind(T(akfn  in  England,  that 
in  plannin|(  the  domain  and  prii*inrt!4  of  Carlton  Hou»e,  no  provision  was  made  tor 
that  privacy  which  in  amonf;  the  mere  decfncifn  of  a  royal  hon^t'hold.  The  late 
IVincfss  ('hurlotte  of  Wales,  whiMi  walking  in  the  gardens  of  that  jialarft  with  the 
Prince  of  Oranj^e,  then  standing  on  the  footing  of  a  lover,  waft  Huddenly  shoclnd  by 
diHroveriti'^  a  i;roiip  of  chainbi^nnaids  at  the  open  windows  of  the  adjoining  hontea, 
watching  her  motion-*,  and  Mpecniuting  on  the  Royal  faahlonof  \:i\«k\.w^W%^«  S^rvw^^c*. 
other  front  of  tbe  palace,  matters  were  fw  ifotw. 


■DDiM.*  1  ne  nation  expecti  that  A\» 
Bjrstom  of  foll^  thould  at  last  be  re- 
formed ;  and  that  wliedier  nomlnallf 
Bmeied  or  not  to  the  cooslderatfon 
of  die  QvU  Lilt,  It  •hODld  be  treated 
H  vlrtnallr  connected  whh  that  de- 
partment of  oar  cItU  economy,  and 
remodelled  with  a  reference  to  that 


of  the  nation,  with  reapect  to  the 
Ung'i  houaehold  Itoelf,  that  some 
nfwma  riiould  be  made  in  a  ipfarit 
adapted  to  the  age.  Whh  every  pn^ 
vMon  for  iplenaaur,  b  ta  cettainlf 
advlMble,  &  plachir  that  eatabliab- 
neiit  upon  a  pev  baaia,  to  abolU 
id)  ■npmninitated  offlcea  and  fono- 
4ona  Rovhif  out  of  the  feudal  mai^ 
Mta,  n  which  the  pt«oent  arraiw»- 
ment  originated.  AnoAer  conalde- 
raiAn  eftte  aarae  trndency  ahonld 
be  fcept  In  view  t— BTory  body  ao- 
qnafated  with  parliamentary  hlatory 
Bimt  renenber  Mr  Bnrke'a  plnaaaa 
try  1b  the  Hoaae  of  CommoiM  on  the 
public  erabarraMmenla  created  by 
-^-  -■ — natance  •  Hal  Ou  Mt/a 
M  a  NMMfer  {{fpartianumt.'* 
now,  n  mnat  occur  to  all  oenalUe 
1MB,  wben  turning  their  Oougfcta  to 
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abuses  has  obudned  for  the  late  Op- 
position. Consideration  for  this  ca- 
sual and  momentary  eflfect  has  ob- 
liged us  to  enlarge  a  little  more  upon 
the  subject,  tlian  its  separate  import- 
ance in  the  scale  of  our  expenditure 
would  have  justified.  For  a  great 
majority  of  people  will  suppose  that 
the  question  upon  the  Civil  List  was 
the  cause,  and  not  merely  tlie  occa- 
sion, of  the  late  event;  though,  in 
truth,  were  it  not  that  tiie  House  of 
Commons  had  been  led  by  other 
jealousies  into  a  state  of  great  irrita- 
Dility,  tliat  cause,  taken  singly,  would 
have  been  found  inadequate  to  so 
considerable  an  effect  Combustible 
materials  had  been  rapidlv  accumu- 
lated, or  that  spark  would  have  fall- 
en innocuously.  Either  by  acts  that 
could  not  be  forgotten,  or  menaces 
that  could  not  be  forgiven,  it  is  too 
evident  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Cabinet  had  alienated  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  forfeited  the  support 
of  all  parties  whose  support  was  of 
value. 

What  acts  ?  what  menaces  ?  These 
are  now  become  questions  of  mere 
speculation,  as  regards  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but 
they  are  ciuestions  of  fearful  import- 
ance for  the  prospects  of  tlus  nation 
under  any  successors  to  tlieir  power, 
considering  that  the  circumstances  of 
Europe,  ana  the  growing  demands  of 
tlie  people,  will  not  allow  of  their 
being  evaded.  The  acts  of  the  Wel- 
lington Cabinet-that  which  they  have 
done  to  alienate  this  nation,  we  shall 
recur  to  in  our  closing  remarks.  At 
present,  let  us  consic^r  tlieir  words^ 
since  the  opening  of  this  session,  as 
well  those  which  they  have  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  King,  as  those  which 
they  have  added,  by  way  of  direct 
comment  from  themselves.  These 
are  the  sole  indications  of  the  policy 
they  had  meant  to  pursue  as  a  Cabi- 
net, and  (so  far  as  tliey  were  dis- 
tinctly oxprosacd)  will  continue  to 
be  pledges  for  their  conduct  as  a 
party.  Three  great,  three  overwhelm- 
ing questions  now  occupy  the  mu 
tional  mind,  each  separately  capable 
of  involving  our  best  interests  in 
ruin :  thoy  are  these — Reform ;  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  of  our  peasant- 
ry, lilngliKh  as  \\iA\  aK  It\A\  ;  and,  fi- 
nally, the  condition  of  tlie  Continent. 
On  earJi  of  these,  the  late  Cabinet 
delivered  an  opinion;  but  it  waa  a 


divided  opinion  on  the  first,  and  a 
most  equivocal  one  on  the  two  last* 
We  will  first  speak  to  the  case  of 
the  Continent 

Belgium,  and  the  extent  of  her 
privilege  in  framing  new  modes  of 
government  for  herself,  was  the  only 
shape  under  which  the  continental 

Suestion  was  presented  by  the  King's 
peech.  Apparently  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  nad  not  contemplated 
any  nearer  or  greater  form  of  peril. 
But  if  that  were  the  worst  cloud  im- 
pending, it  has  already,  in  a  great 
measure,  passed  off.  In  tlie  London 
papers  of  rfovember  18,  it  is  announ* 
ced,  that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment at  Brussels  had  ac4;epted  the 
overture  of  mediation  from  the  five 
great  powers.  And  the  general  im- 
pression is,  (warranted  by  many 
scattered  declarations  publislie-^l  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  most  severe 
amongst  these  powers,)  that  Belgium 
will  be  allowed  to  adopt  any  form  of 
government,  except  one  purely  re- 
publican. So  that,  in  that  quarter, 
the  revolutionary  frenzy  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  burnt  itself  pretty 
nearly  out  for  the  present ;  tliough 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  stormy 
dissensions  will  arise  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  also  between  Congress 
and  the  Provisional  Government.  It 
is  equally  inevitable,  that  past  expe- 
rience of  impunity  will  encourage 
future  insurrections  against  any  form 
of  government  that  shall  happen  to 
be  established.  However,  the  recent 
events,  the  armistice,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  diplomatic  for  an  armed 
interference,  lias  removed  the  dan- 
ger which  Uireatened  Europe  from 
wis  quarter  to  a  little  furtlier  dis- 
tance. It  seems  also  a  plausible  con- 
struction  of  the  policy  pursued  in 
this  instance  by  Austria,  and  still 
more  by  Prussia  and  Russia,  that  no 
war  is  meditated  with  bVance,  but 
that  a  pacific  course  has  been  a^eed 
on  for  all  liurope ;  for  neither  Prus- 
sia nor  Russia,  connected  as  thoy  are 
by  close  ties  of  relationship  with  the 
House  of  Orange,  can  be  imagined 
to  have  shewn  so  little  vigour  in  up- 
holding the  interest  of  that  House 
upon  any  otlier  consideration  than 
that  of  a  fixed  indisposition  to  pro- 
voke hostilities  with  France.  One 
st4>p  against  the  Belgians,  on  the  part 
of  Prussia  or  Rii«feva.,v;w\V*kS>aN't.vs=^- 
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behalf,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Ca- 
binet;  and,  if  tne  Cabinet  could  ven- 
ture upon  hesitating,  then  a  worse 
result  for  Europe  would  happen,  of 
an  instant  colliHion  between  this  im- 
becile Cabinet  and  the  people.  Hence 
it  seems  but  reasonable  to  allow  it, 
as  a  just  inference  from  the  late  con- 
duct of  all  those  powers  who  are  es- 
sentially parties  to  every  anti-Galli- 
can  confederacy — that  no  such  con- 
federacy is  meditated,  and  tliat  the 
•trongeMt  dispi>sition  exists  to  pre- 
vent it.  So  much  we  grant.  And 
were  it  probable  that  the  absolute 
decision  of  this  great  question  lay 
with  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
England,  we  should  cheerfully  admit 
tliat  no  great  danger  tlireatened  the 
harmony  of  Europe. 

But  Cabinets  are  not  the  officinm 
belli  in  the  new  system  of  things.  It 
is  France  who  will  determine  this 
question  for  the  future  in  the  clubs 
of  Paris.     It  is  the  people,  not  the 

fovemment,  of  France,  who  arc  to 
e  considered  henceforwards  the 
arbiter  of  European  destinies.  Out 
of  France  no  resolution,  wearing  a 
paciHc  character,  can  be  final :  it  is 
merely  provisional  until  affirmed  by 
the  countersign  of  the  French  Jaco- 
bins, and  merely  hypothetic  so  long 
as  it  is  liable  to  be  negatived  by 
their  veto.  And  not  merely  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  but  through  them  the 
people  of  every  other  country  in 
Europe,  have  a  controlling  interest 
above  the  decisions  of  tlieir  govern- 
ments. No  baud  of  insurgents  upon 
a  sufficient  scale  can  ever  conduct 
the  cause  of  agitation  or  rel>ellion 
with  a  continued  appeal  to  French 
protection  and  countenance,  as  in 
the  case  of  Belgium ;  but  the  several 
cabinets  of  Europe  will  be  obliged 
to  moderate  and  subdue  the  temper 
of  their  interference,  as  they  have 
done  with  regard  to  that  country, 
under  a  prospective  regard  to  some 
warlike  reaction  in  France.  In  re- 
ality France,  Jacobin  France,  is  vir- 
tually present  and  assisting  at  all 
Democratic  assemblies  throughout 
Europe :  a  sympathy  and  powerful 
understanding  passes  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Paris  and  all  the  outlying 
systems  of  revolution  :  every  hope 
of  the  anti-monarchical  party  in  every 
}siD(i  m  Christendom  gravitates  to 
*  It  centre.  Discountenance  where 
i  wheoHoever  to  the  popular  voice 


is  interpreted  hf  A  itendinr  rale  all 
an  insult  to  France ;  and  uiat  con- 
struction is  openly  adopted  into  llie 
cabinet  policy  of  Europe. 

This  view  of  things  ia  true  for 
every  condition  of  France  under  her 
new  system  of  republicanism  a  little 
disguised.  The  aspects  of  the  Ca- 
binet may  fluctuate,  but  the  great 
foundations  of  power  are  immovably 
fixed  upon  a  basis  of  demoeratie 
forces,  which  can  never  shifty  except 
under  the  remote  contingencyy  leas 
inevitable  than  in  former  daj%,  of  a 
military  despotism.  That  power  of 
insolent  dictation,  which  all  Europe 
banded  together  to  chain  down  into 
compulsory  silence  in  1818-14-15^ 
has  broke  loose  again  in  a  far  more 
formidable  shape,  because  bo  angry 
collision  now  exists  between  the  mi* 
litary  instincts  of  the  nation  and 
their  civic  aspirations.  Any  moment* 
ary  variations  of  the  French  Cabineti 
therefore,  can  indicate  no  permanent 
resistance,  or  possibi  1  ity  of  resisiance^ 
to  the  popular  will. 

Meantime,  in  what  direction  are 
the  recent  variations  of  that  Cabinet 
which  have  just  been  completed? 
All  tending,  in  the  most  headlong 
manner,  to  confirm  and  promote  the 
wildest  frenzy  of  the  mob ;  all  in  a 
combination  to  complete  the  deve* 
lopement  of  republican  agenciea,  to 
knit  the  sinews  of  immature  demo- 
cracy, and  to  organise  its  future 
expansion.  Lafitte,  the  banker  of 
Napoleon,  wields  the  destinies  of 
France.  A  person  of  the  same  stamp 
and  the  same  profession  presided  in 
the  French  councils  during  the  first 
early  budding  of  the  revolutionary 
mania.  The  banker  Neckarwasprime 
minister  then,  as  Lafitte  is  now :  and 
to  Neckar  has  been  imputed  mucb  of 
the  mischiefs  which  followed.  The 
fact  is,  that  bankers  in  France,  and 
generally  on  the  continent,  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  aristocracy^ 
and  have  many  facilities  for  making 
themselves  centres  to  the  aspiriiig 
factions  of  mat  cities.  But  Neckar, 
though  weak,  and  a  captive  to  infirm 
sensibilities,  was  amiwle;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  notions,  he  was  pa- 
triotic and  well  meaning.  He  md 
been  lifted  into  power  by  the  voice 
of  the  country  most  powerfully  ex- 
pressed, and  in  opposition  to  tibe 
\vevr«  c)^  \3^^CAMt\..  ^%9Mxi&Vi^tke.T«- 
i(Mce,\v\a^T«X.^Sn&N»i\A^«k^QX«(tedL\ft 
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liiH  {»otr(ii»^Ui«)MOip(e(  and  liplipld  a 
«ivie  torn.'  in  his  AfiocH-heA,  Ilia  \vri« 
(Attgs,  and  his  in<»ftbnro9.  But  h\n  d<«- 
Nire  was  to  bo  dutiful  to  bis  fH>ve- 
relgn  ;  and  lie  did  Udt  stand  upon  the 
support  of  a  narroir  partj,  or  of 
personal  istrigues*  Latitte,  on  the 
other  hand,  h&n  made  liiinself  ol>- 
noxiouB  to  suspicions  which,  at  one 
time,  mijefat  have  hrous^ht  him  to  the 
scaftald,  had  thej  been  pumued  with 
»  vindictive  scrutiny:  and  this  nu- 
gure  ill  for  the  moderation  of  }iis  ^o- 
veroraent^  oven  if  his  party  prinei- 
pies  were  not  pleds^es  for  )iis  deter- 
mination to  open  n  clear  path  to  the 
very  loudest  expression  of  the  very 
wildest  democratic  dortrines.  It  is 
true  tiiaty  with  us,  a  political  party, 
after  wearinar  one  set  of  opinions  as 
a  Hort  of  feoUicr  in  their  caps,  or  by 
way  of  a  popular  badge  or  cojyui- 
scavoe*  not  unfrequently  abandon  or 
temper  them  in  pracrtict^  on  coming 
intM  power.  But  this  ariRi^s  because 
the  nominal  or  traditional  distinc- 
tions of  party  liavo  merely  served  as 
a  eeutrc  about  which  has  entliercd  a 
large  body  of  persona]  ntburhments, 
mid  attaehnieuts  to  niea!<urcs  or 
mofleH  of  policy  standin<;  in  no  par- 
ticular rcluiiou  to  thu  original  ])rin- 
ciples  which  divided  Uiem  Irom  other 
Ktatn  parties.  Hence  tlie  scc4)ndary 
distinctions  of  a  party  come  gradu- 
ally to  usurp  tiio  place  of  the  older 
and  more  characteristic.  For  ex- 
Httiple,  neither  VVhif^  nor  Tory  prin- 
ciples, in  tlieir  radical  distinctions, 
bure  any  relation  to  a  war  in  Spain ; 
and  yet»  by  the  course  of  events, 
power  uiider  certain  circumstances 
m  the  one  party,  aud  opposition  in 
the  other,  it  so  happened  tliut  Whigs 
aud  Tories  wore  more  rnncoroiisly 
divided  upon  that  question,  and,  in- 
deed, guuerally  upon  the  question  of 
war.witii  li<niaparte,  than  upon  any 
point  of  statu  policy  that  might  bear 
u  much  diuuT  n'lation  to  the  dill'or- 
coccf  in  tlirir  citaracteristic  creeds. 
Particular  position  at  the  moment, 
imd  not  original  principles,  deter- 
mine the  conduct  of  political  parties 
amongst  ourselves  when  invested 
with  power.  But  in  I'Vance,  where 
parties  have  had  no  time  to  cement  in 
this  personal  sense  by  long  hereditary 
ndlicsions  of  great  families  (even 
supposing  that  the  condition  of  the 
ari.4locracy  were  otherwise  favour- 
MMi*  to  Uie  ffrowth  ai  such  nttach- 
voL,  xxvnu  so.  crxxiv. 


ments),  there  isno  Inhgiihgeby  which 
party  differences  can  express  them- 
selves, or  party  fidelity  be  made 
conspicuous,  but  by  pressing  the  dis- 
tinguishing principles  of  tlm^  ])arty  to 
harsh  extremities,  and  to  a  continual 
assertion.  The  single  exception  to 
this  rule  may  be  looked  for  where 
the  peculiar  profession  of  the  party 
lies  m  the  vcnr  abjuration  of  all  ex- 
tremities, an(l  in  avowed  modera- 
tion, as  was  the  case  of  that  party 
which  composed  the  first  Cabinet  of 
Louis  Philippe.  But  the  party  of  La- 
fitte  is  clamorous,  rash,  stormy,  and 
uncompromising;  nor  could  it  long 
acknowleflge  a  member  who  did  not 
seek  a  triumphant  career  for  its  doc- 
trines. It  is  remarkable  also,  that 
there  is  a  growingdisposition  to  recall 
to  power  all  the  most  energetic  (in 
iht:ir  case,  but  another  name  fur  un- 
principle<l)  agents  of  Napoleon.  To 
say  nothing  of  many  others  from  the 
military  body,  Sebastiaui — the  odious, 
hired  asperser  of  this  country  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens — is  place<l  in  a 
situation  of  eminent  authority ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  will 
soon  be  called  to  the  stiperintend- 
ence  of  the  army  and  war  depart- 
ment, hi  whieh  ca])af  ity  ho  will  do 
his  utmost  to  foster  and  befriend  the 
martial  propensities  of  the  country ; 
and,  indeed,  his  name  in  any  ministry 
is  a  kind  of  pledge  that  the  war  spirit 
is  predominant.  Men  such  as  La- 
fitte  and  Sebastiani  are  not  only  dan- 
gerous in  themselves,  but  are  also 
standing  sureties  and  sponsors,  as  it 
were,  to  the  world,  that  their  system 
is  triumphant  and  victorious  over 
opposititm — the  system  of  anarchy  in 
domestic  afTairs,  and  domineering  in- 
solence in  foreign.  For  men  of  that 
faction  do  not  accept  office  but  in 
combinations.  A  divided  triumph  is 
none  at  all  for  them. 

Another  member  of  the  present 
administratitm,  Moiitalivet,  less  hack- 
neyed in  intrigues,  and  more  open  to 
generous  impressions  than  the  rest, 
is  rather  more  dangerous  perhaps  by 
his  theories  and  his  enger  nation- 
ality. To  K ay  the  truth,  in  the  French 
Cabinet,  there  is  a  pmvision  made,  as 
in  an  organic  body,  for  every  vai  iety 
of  functions  that  can  belong  to  a  sys- 
tem of  intense  unity.  The  'jrave  and 
the  gay,  the  generous  and  tUe  w\.f»V\^ 
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ef  tempeirament  and  character,  but 
pledged  collectively  to  one  Bystem 
of  doctrines.  They  will  fall  in  power- 
fully with  the  predominant  infirmi- 
ties of  the  people.  The  approaching 
trial  of  Poiignac  and  his  brethren, 
and  the  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
House  of  Peers  upon  their  own  com- 
petence as  a  tribunal  for  such  an 
fanpeachment,  will  call  out  the  worst 
passions  of  the  multitude :  the  ao- 
quittel  or  execution,  final  reprieve 
or  respite  of  the  prisoners,  will  alike 
terminate  in  dreadful  uproars  and 
bloody  excesses.*  The  appetite  for 
blood  once  avi^ened,  ana  a  pretext 
furnished  for  suspectinethe^'civism" 
(to  revive  that  Jacobin  word)  of 
eminent  citizens,  there  will  be  a  strong 
effort  made  to  open  anew  the  sham- 
bles of  the  terrorists.  The  present 
ministers  are  not  the  men  to  carry 
any  weight  of  authority  into  the 
scale  of  moderation  and  political  for- 
bearance. They  would  find  in  the 
bloodthirsty  tumults,  and  in  the  too 
evident  risk  that  the  nation  was  again 
on  the  brink  of  disgracing  itself  by 
massacres  and  party  sacrifices,  a 
motive  for  drawing  off  the  national 
interest  in  any  direction  whatever, 
and  thus  a  kind  of  virtuous  **  bounty" 
—a patriotic  ** drawback"  would  arise 
upon  war. 

War,  therefore,  not  less  by  posi- 
tion than  by  party  pledges  and  prin- 
ciple, the  French  Cabinet  will  be 
driven  to  seek  in  no  distant  period. 
And  it  is  not  all  the  pacific  advances 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  nor  even  the 
dishonourable  cession  of  capital 
rights,  nor  the  unprecedented  sub- 
stitution for  the  old  frank  dealing  by 
manifestos  of  the  whispering  dalliance 
by  protocol  and  conference,  that 
will  avail  to  buy  off  the  hostility  of 
democratic  France,  or  to  propitiate 
the  revolutionary  leviathan.  "Le- 
fiathan  is  not  so  tamed."  War  is 
now  rapidly  striding  onward  by 
^gantic    steps   on  the    continent; 


and  three  or  four  months  probably 
will  dissipate  the  delusion,  that  with 
the  temper,  the  revolutiomary  fer- 
ment, and  the  Tindictive  recollec- 
tions of  France,  that  cup  can  be  put 
aside. 

In  the  approach  to  such  a  crisis, 
what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of 
Cabinets  r  what  has  been  recently 
the  attitude  of  our  own  ?  Fir8t»letus 
look  to  die  demeanour  of  foreign 
states — Austria,   for   example,  and 
Prussia.    Both  powers  are  evidoitly 
aware  of  the  great  probabilities  in 
favour  of  war  by  the  actiTe  prepara- 
tions they  have  been  making  to  hee 
it    Prussia  during  the  last  three 
months  has  made  unexampled  ezei^ 
tions  for  placing  her  military  force  of 
every  arm  in  condition  to  take  the 
field :  and  Austria  has  called  out  in 
Hungary  alone  an  extraordinary  levy 
of  fifty  thousand  men.  Concurrently 
with  them  France  has  created  an  im- 
mense addition  to  her  military  esta* 
blishments,  and  has  remounted  the 
whole  equipage  of  her  army,  under  as 
close  a  system  of  disguise  and  dissi* 
mulation  as  is  compatible  with  her 
open  and  loquacious  press.    Mean- 
time, for  the  present,  all  these  powers 
have  practised  the  utmost  suavity  of 
deportment  to  each  other,  and  have 
carried  their  forbearance  (as  we  have 
already  hinted)  to  an  excess  which 
is  very  likely  to  provoke  insults  from 
France.  Waiving  the  excess,  nobody 
can  question  that  the  principle  is 
good,  and  the  more  so  as  the  real 
approach  of  war  is  the  nearer.  True 
and  solid  grounds  of  alarm  justify 
every  honourable  precaution  in  deny- 
ing to  them  all  fuel  of  irritation, 
such  as  giving  even  an  open  and 
public  expression  to  those  apprehen- 
sions upon  which  it  may  be  ncces* 
sary  to  act.    But  in  these  circum- 
stances, what  has  been  the  conduct 
of  our   government?     They  hare 
exactly    reversed    the    old   politic 
maxim,  and  have  behaved  wamYerm 


*  Perhaps  the  sole  gleam  of  hope  for  the  unhappy  prisoners  lies  in  a  strong  and 
combined  effort  of  Interposition  on  the  part  of  England*  A  general  appeal  to  the 
mercy  and  generosity  of  the  French  people  from  this  country,  would  be  well  adapted 
to  the  French  character  and  passion  for  theatrical  effects.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
one  powerful  objection  :  to  be  acceptable,  it  must  be  highly  complimentary  to  the 
Rerolution  of  July.  Now  that  one  feature  of  the  address  would  present  a  bar  to  the 
weJgbtieat  class  of  English  signatures,     Y«i,  aUll  the  measure  is  singularly  adapted 

""^e  good  and  the  bad  of  the  French  cli«raicux,  «si<\  \x  \ft  ^^^  ^xX-^  v^^so»^\&K)lk 
r  hope  in  it. 
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re  (as  to  the  actual  preparations  for  Goveniment  of  Belgiiiiii>  one  prin* 
war),  hut  fortiter  in  modo  (as  to  the  cipal  presumption  of  war  from  tiiat 
▼erbal  denunciations  of  the  danger),  quarter  of  Europe  invalidated :  jea- 
An  interference  with  the  affairs  of  lous  equivocations,  or  even  blank 
Belgium  was  proclaimed  from  the  refusals,  had  been  counted  upon  as 
throne.  Public  opinion  was  so  power-  a  probable  expectation,  in  the  case 
fully  expressed  a^inst  it,  and  so  of  so  mobbish  a  ffovemment»  con- 
immediately,  that  m  their  later  ex*  sciously  supported  by  so  powerful 
planations,  both  the  Duke  of  Wel«  a  neighbour.  Secondly,  it  cannot 
lington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  but  strike  every  person  of  reflecting 
found  it  convenient  to  shift  their  and  observing  habits,  that  the  Duke 
ground.  They  have  attempted  to  of  Wellington's  Cabinet  must  have 
persuade  Parliament  that  nothing  known  less,  than  the  least  that  is  con- 
more  was  designed  than  an  amicable  sistent  with  a  tolerable  success  in 
interposition.  But  it  is  certain  that  government^  of  tiie  public  temper 
the  real  intention  of  government  went  m  this  nation  at  this  time,  when  they 
farther.  And  the  proof  lies  in  these  could  allow  themselves  in  such  care- 
two  evidences — first,  in  the  presump-  less  levity  of  allusion  to  a  contin- 
tion,  not  to  be  evaded,  that  an  inter-  gencyso  abominated  by  men  of  every 
ference  for  the  purposes  avowed  party,  as  that  of  war  and  its  burdens 
eould  not  but  commit  the  parties  for  us.  Here  we  have  one  evidence, 
interfering  to  a  state  of  war  in  one  (and  there  are  many  others,)  that, 
alternative  of  the  result;  in  reality,  in  whatever  degree  recommended 
that  decision  rested  with  the  Provi-  by  some  of  their  constitutional  prin- 
sional  Government  at  Brussels  : —  clples  to  the  conduct  of  our  affairs^ 
secondly,  in  the  fact,  that  Sir  Robert  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  indis- 
Peel,  when  closely  pressed,  did  most  cretions  on  their  own  part  with  re« 
unequivocally  avow  in  the  House  of  gard  to  some  capital  interests,  and 
Commons,  that  the  question  of  war,  3ie  total  ignorance*  which  they  have 
in  the  last  resource,  would  depend  so  repeatedly  manifested  on  the  state 
upon  the  circumstances  that  might  of  public  feelinff  and  public  opinion^ 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  negotia-  make  it  almost  impossible  for  many, 
tion  :  his  words  were,  *'  that  a  pacific  who  even  wish  them  well  by  compa- 
policy  would  be  maintained  unless  risen  with  some  of  their  competi- 
the  honour  of  the  country  should  tors,  to  grant  them  a  cheerful  or  cor- 
seem  imperatively  to  require  its  dial  support.  War  contemplated  as 
abandonment"  Such  words,  from  though  it  had  been  a  secondary 
sucha  mouth,  are  intelligible  to  every  trifle,  and  (worse  than  that)  war 
body.  No  minister  would  make  that  needlessly  announced  as  in  the  rear, 
avowal  without  war  in  his  heart  and  before  even  their  own  case  of  neces- 
expectation.  And  two  great  com-  sity  had  begun  to  unfold  itself  I  And 
ments  arise  upon  it : — First,  that  the  this  alarm  scattered  over  Europe, 
late  Cabinet  had  not  the  common  dis-  with  as  much  disregard  to  the  natu- 
cretion,  which  has  governed  every  ral  effect,  as  though  no  more  weight 
Cabinet  on  the  continent,  of  reserving  were  attached  to  the  words  of  a  go- 
and  dissembling  their  expectations  vemmentthanofamoborator  I  And, 
until  war  should  be  found  inevit-  finally,  the  burden  of  a  war  expen- 
able.  Had  they  waited  but  a  fort-  diture  seriouslv  entertained  as  a 
night  or  so,  they  would  have  found,  plausible  speculation,  at  that  very 
in  the  frank  acceptance  of  the  me-  crisis  when  the  exhaustion  of  the 
diating  overtures  by  the  Provisional  country  is  expressing  itself  by  out- 


*  One  manifettatlon  of  this  ignorance,  and  no  slight  cauae  of  it,  comes  before  us 
continually  in  the  avowals  both  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that 
they  keep  up  no  acquaintance  with  the  puUlc  Journals.  In  cases  where  remarkable 
scenes  of  distress  or  outrage,  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  scandalous  promotions,  fcc 
had  occupied  the  columns  of  erery  newspaper  in  London,  it  has  been  the  ordinary 
practice  of  these  ministers,  when  questioned  about  them  In  Parliament,  to  say,  that 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  matter  before.  Now,  in  so  popular  a  government  as  ours, 
••  weight  of  official  business  can  excuse  •  minister  fcooi  tSk*  4x»te^  ^^  ^■a^V^^^^^siK^'^ 
the  course  of  public  evcnU  and  of  pubUs  Sfl^i^yMa,  «a  t%BwA«dL  Vok^Ja*  'wpw'W*^ 


enrlj  occnHion ;  for  tbe  spirit  o 
hull- ncf  and  outrage  rexto  liither 
upOD  poliiical  ili»(iEri>ctioii,  (tli 
tbu  will  aooa  co-operate  witl 
other  caiues,)  but  upon  diatreas 
that  again  rests  upon  caunes  the 
not  moDiuntary,  but  will  cuntiu 
operate)  until  Hunic  act  of  the  1 
lature  reatraiua  tlie  unhappy  nui 
of  Irinh  population  frun)  coming 
ruinous  competitioii  with  tlie 
peasantry  at  tlie  only  season  ol 
year  which,  but  for  this  competi 
would  yield  hieh  warren  to  run 
dustry.  For  the  present,  hovri 
He  shBll  notice  only  thune  few  pi 
oftlie  case  which  are  In  any  de 
connected  with  tlie  subject  of 
prewnt  review.  What  strlbeH  u 
remarkable  in  the  Duke  of  Well 
ton's  Cabinet  on  tliix  occasion  Is, 
within  a  very  few  days  tliey  bar* 
nroached  the  two  eitremeB  of  tic 
ity  and  of  presumptuous  conlide) 
We.  do  not  ourselves  hlsme  Uien 
the  business  of  the  Lord  Msyor's  I 
We  believe  il  to  be  almost  cer 
tliat  riola  were  meditated,  peHiai 
massacre.  Some  mysterious  eff 
■re  undeniably  at  work  in  Lon> 
for  Incendiary  purposes :  the  nui 
rous  Inflammatory  placards,  dii 
billed  for  somB  timo  d"-!-  ' 
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«o  that  apparently  nobody  is  to  blame 
for  any  part  of  the  disturbances. 
Now,  of  Sir  Robert  we  would  ask  thu 
question — To  what  purpose  are  the 
peasantry  ncifuitted  of  burning  hay- 
Btoi'ks  and  conistacks,  and  the  guilt 
charfred  upon  strangers  with  politi- 
cal purposes,  when  it  is  notorious, 
that  at  all  events,  the  peasantry  are 
the  breakers  in  open  daylight  of 
every  kind  of  farming  machinery? 
Tliis  kind  of  outrage,  by  the  way, 
now  extends  from  the  extreme  South 
of  England  into  Buckinghamshire, 
affecting  perhaps  one-sixth  of  the 
Euglisli  counties.  With  regard  to 
the  incendiaries,  they  are  still  un- 
marked ;  but  Lord  Darnley*s  defence 
of  the  peasantry  on  the  charge  of  in- 
difference or  refusal  to  assist  int 
working  the  fire-engines  on  a  parti- 
cular occasion  has  been  met  by  the 
most  pointed  contradiction  from  a 
writer  who  appeals  by  name  to  too 
many  eye-witnesses  to  permit  doubts 
to  remain  that  the  charge  is  true. 
To  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  vindica- 
tion of  the  farm(>rs,  we  could  reply 
by  scores  of  well-attested  cases  of 
intimidation.  What  else  indeed  than 
iiitiniidation  could  have  extorted  an 
assent  from  various  clergymen,  when 
summoned  by  the  infatuated  pea- 
santry to  resign  forever  large  propor- 
tions of  their  tithes  ?  Scenes  more 
childish  or  disgusting  we  have  seldom 
heard  of.  *  The  truth  is,  that  tlie  la- 
bourers seem  to  be  in  a  demoralized 
state ;  and  the  farmers,  by  all  we  can 
learn,  are  worse  than  they.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  at  all  the  public  meet- 
ings this  body  of  men  seemed  in  the 
closest  sympathy  with  the  labourer, 
and  eager  to  suggest  his  landlord  and 


the  clergyman  as  the  proper  object' 
of  spoliation.  What  makes  Uiis  pe" 
culiarly  disgusting,  is,  that  the  two 
latter  are  often  the  chief  subscribers 
to  the  relief  of  the  peasantry,  and 
that  it  is  the  farmer,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  has  chiefly  impoverished 
them,  by  encouraging,  for  hts  own 
exclusive  profit,  the  competition  c^ 
Irish  labour.  But  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  several  proportions  of 
blame  amongst  the  different  ranks  of 
the  rural  populiition,the  disturbances 
are  seriously  alarming,  and  cannot 
be  treated  wisely  with  the  negligence, 
expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Sir  Robert  Peel  has  certainnr 
not  been  negligent ;  but  he  has  evi- 
dentlv  misconceived  the  case.  To 
reat  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  police, 
as  though  the  sole  object  were  to  as- 
certain the  particular  autlior  of  a 
particular  fire,  will  answer  no  suffi- 
cient end.  The  outrages  upon  pro- 
perty  are  merely  adopted  as  a  lan- 
guage for  expressing  the  discontent 
and  distress.  To  stifle  this  expres- 
sion will  do  nothing  to  remedy  the 
evil.  And  the  carelessness  with 
which  tlte  ministers  treated  that  part 
of  the  case  has  left  a  very  unfavour- 
able impression  of  their  wisdom  and 
tlieir  regard  for  the  people. 

The  tliird  great  question  at  this 
time  before  the  public  is  that  of  re- 
form in  Parliament  On  this,  and  its 
great  dangers  to  tlie  constitution,  we 
ave  already  spoken ;  and  there  is  no 
occasion  that  we  should  say  more  tt 
present.  We  notice  it  now  only  in 
connexion  with  the  really  puerile 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  wantonly  raising  up  countless 
enemies  by  a  manifesto  of  abstract 


*  Taku  by  way  of  Bpecimen  the  followiof^  scene  of  outnm^eoua  folly.  A  score  of 
others  iitlglit  be  cited.  Now  what  but  intimidation  could  draw  a  ready  agreement 
to  a  prupo:i«il  w  knavish  and  so  frantic  ? — At  Guestlingt  near  Hastings,  the  paupers 
guve  notice  to  the  heads  of  the  parish,  that  their  company  was  re^nastsd  to  meet  them 
at  till  o'clock  ill  the  forenoon  of  Monday;  with  this  additk»n,  that  if  they  did  not 
coiQf  thry  would  be  fetched.  But  few  were  absent  from  the  meeting,  at  which  aboat 
one  hundred  niid  twenty  labourers  were  assembled.  They  informed  their  lata  masters, 
that  they  did  not  any  longer  intend  to  go  on  in  misery ;  they  had  resolrcd  on  reccl* 
ving  higher  wH|;e8.  *  What  wages  did  they  seek?'  The  reply  was,  2s.  3d.  a-day  till' 
summer,  and  th<'n  2s.  Cd ;  we  only  want  to  be  paid  for  our  labour ;  and  that  yott 
may  meet  this  fair  demand,  you  must  share  the  tithes.  Mr  Parson,  (he  waa  there,) 
we  say  to  you,  thiit  as  your  demand  on  the  parish  has  been  raised  to  abore  L.800  a- 
year  for  a  very  little  done  by  you,  we  demand  that  you  do  immediately  give  up  L.500 
a*year  to  our  employers.'  The  i)arson  very  readily  agreedj  and  the  men  gave  cheers.— 
Brujhton  Guardian, 


The  late  Cahinei. 
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hostility  to  refonii>  without  question 
of  the  peculiar  shape  which  it  maj 
assume.  This  was  whoUj  needless 
to  his  owB  purpose ;  all  which  that 
reauired  was — tliat  each  scheme  of 
rerorm  should  be  resisted  on  its  own 
merits — a  course  which  would  still 
have  left  it  open  to  him  to  resist  all, 
without  seeminff,  therefore,  to  have 
foreclosed  his  mmd  to  every  possible 
scheme  before  its  tendency  and  pro- 
visions were  known.  This  precipi- 
tate and  juvenile  declaration  of  un- 
conditional hostility  to  Reform  has 
armed  against  him  the  whole  collec- 
tive wrath  of  the  reformers,  without 
caining  any  counterbalancing  object. 
As  to  the  favour  of  the  ultra^tories, 
(to  propitiate  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
maae  this  declaration,)  that  was 
worth  ffaininff.  But  certainly  they 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
hostility,  without  asking  for  the  pub- 
lic declaration  of  hostility — which,  by 
making  him  an  object  of  public  indig- 
nation, must  in  that  degree  have  made 
him  less  serviceable  to  their  views. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  no  enemies  to 
every  kind  of  reform,  but  to  that 
only  in  any  eminent  and  uncompro- 
mising degree  which  would  go  to 
weaken  or  abolish  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  in  influencing  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
*'  mens.  That  and  the  Ballot  in  con- 
nexion, we  shall  not  cease  to  re- 
peat, would  revolutionize  this  coun- 
try. With  the  large  abiding  masses 
of  hereditary  property  must  remain 
a  principal  share  of  political  power ; 
or  else  the  possibility  of  resisting  the 
democracy  of  the  land  is  gone.  Let 
any  change  be  wrought  which  shall 
have  the  effect  of  breaking  down  the 
power  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  and 
every  other  barrier  will  soon  give 
way  to  the  impetus  of  the  people, 
who  will  then  find  no  real  obstacle  in 
their  way.  The  dissociation  of  the  pro- 
perty and  the  political  power  of  a 
country,  is  the  true  secret  of  Agra- 
rian revolutions.  However,  the  more 
imperative  the  call  to  resist  reform 
under  this  democratic  shape,  tiie 
more  binding  it  is  upon  our  con- 
sciences and  our  prudfence  to  avoid 
any  revolting  violence,  or  rash  in- 
temperance, which  may  shock  or 
alienate  the  half-informed  and  the  ir- 
"~«"»/ute.  No  statesman,  that  we  Yiave 
fieard  of,  has  so  committed  Yiim-' 


self  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
with  so  little  temptation  from  neces- 
sity, or  excuse  from  any  previous 
excitement,  raised  up,  by  one  single 
sentence,  a  standing  body  of  preju- 
dice against  himself  that  will  cleave 
to  him  through  life. 

With  these  memorable  indiscre- 
tions, and  these  tortuous  supports 
lent  to  the  worst  part  of  court  anuses, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  king's  name, 
but  for  real  purposes  in  which  the 
king's  interest  is  as  little  as  that  of 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  it  can- 
not well  surprise  us  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  government  has  fallen. 
A  slight  blow  was  sufRcieut  to  de- 
stroy it     For  it  was  self-destroyed 
by  conscious  weakness,  before  ex- 
ternal violence  prevailed.     And  the 
result  of  our  survey  satisfies  us  that 
the  weakness,  rashness,  incoherences, 
and  self-contradictions  we  have  no- 
ticed  in  this  cabinet,  (for   in  the 
matter    of   Reform,    let  it   be   re- 
membered that  Sir  George  Murray 
was  in  broad   contradiction   to  his 
principal,  and  Sir  Robert,  again,  in 
contradiction  to  both,)  are  simply 
the  natural  expression  of  that  rest* 
lessness    and    distraction  of    mind 
which  never  fails  to  follow  an  emi- 
nent sacrifice  of  conscientious  feel- 
ing, no  matter  to  what  mode  of  fantas- 
tic expediency.    The  same  want  of 
firmness,  of  moderation,  and  of  good 
sense,  which  has  been  so  conspicu- 
ously displayed  through  the  early 
part  of  November,  will  continue,  we 
cannot  doubt,  to  haunt  the  public 
actions  of  these  men  so  long  as  the 
sense  of  increasing  unpopularity  re- 
calls them  to  the  memory  and  em- 
bittered consciousness  of  their  una- 
vailing sacrifice.    And  hence,  in  an- 
swer to  one  question  which  we  pro- 
posed at  the  beginning  of  our  review, 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  Welling- 
ton cabinet  can  never  be  much  relied 
upon  to  support  the  objects  of  Tory 
politics.    With  the  consciousness  of 
nigh  and  untarnished  character  has 
vanished  their  strength  and  firmness, 
dimity  and  discretion.    We  do  not 
wish  to  use  harsh  words:  but  our 
readers,  we  are  sure,  will  have  anti- 
cipated us  in  saying— that  no  casual 
attack  in  the  House  of  Commons 
could  have  shaken  them,  had  they 
TLOX  W^Ti  ^T^vid.^  %\sAkeu  by  the  ge- 
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iu  a  thousand  ways,  that  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  was  withdrawn 
— never  more  to  be  restored. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a  sol- 
dier, and  perhaps  undervalues  the 
obligations  which  he  violated  with 
something  of  a  military  negligence. 
He  is,  besides,  dogged  and  haughty ; 
and  to  find  himself  unpopular  is  with 
him  a  reason  for  cleaving  to  that 
which  has  made  him  so.  But  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  of  a  more  ingenuous 
nature.  His  conscience,  perhaps,  is 
orif^inallymore  sensitive ;  and  he  has, 
besides,  less  power  to  control  its 
**  compunctious  vi8iting8"by  artifices 
of  pride  or  defiance.  In  Manchester 
— the  place  of  his  family  influence, 
iu  Oxtord — the  university  which  it 
washis  pride  to  represent,  he  has  been 
memorably  insulted.  There,  where 
once  he  was  welcomed  with  festivals, 
and  sat  at  good  men*s  tables,  every 
eye  would  be  averted  if  he  should 
venture  to  appear.  In  exchange  for 
this  heartfelt  honour  and  affection^ 


he  has  now  the  cold  tribute  of  sneer- 
ing praise  from  the  Whififs.  And  even 
that  tribute  is  paid  reluctantly,  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  magis- 
trate in  public  bestows  a  freezing 
countenance  upon  the  professions 
informer  whom  in  private  he  would 
not  so  much  as  ask  to  be  seated  in 
his  presence.  Whether  we  perfectly 
understand  and  do  justice  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  cannot 
be  certain.  The  mind  has  many 
modes  of  duping  itself,  and  escaping 
for  a  time  from  its  own  reproaches. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fall  of  the 
apostate  Cabinet  at  a  time  when  no 
serious  Opposition  had  been  organi- 
zed against  it,  and  the  tone  of  grati- 
fied justice  in  the  general  expressions 
on  witnessing  that  fall,  have  forcibly 
carried  home  to  men's  hearts  a  puln 
lic  moral  of  ancient  standing,  but 
which  cannot  be  too  often  impressed 
•—that  with  the  integrity  of  statesmen 
in  a  religious  country  like  this,  stands 
or  falls  their  political  respectability* 


To  (I  Piclart  of  the  IHadtinna. 
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Fair  vision !  Iliou'rt  from  HunDj  Bkiea, 

Bum  wliero  tlic  ri»e  hnlli  tidiest  dyea ; 

To  ihee  a  soutliern  lieitrt  hatli  ^ven 

That  glow  of  Lovi',  that  calm  of  H<^aven, 

And  rouiid  (liee  cnst  tli'  ideal  p:leacn. 

The  light  Uiat  in  but  of  a  dream. 

Far  hence,  where  wmderSng  miuic  ftlla 

The  bauDted  air  of  Roman  nllls, 

Or  wliere  Venetian  wafea  of  joie 

Heard  melodieg,  thpy  hear  no  more, 

Some  proud  old  uiiutttcr'v  gorgeous  aitilu 

llaih  known  the  Kweeiuem  of  thy  iiniile. 

(Ir  haply,  from  n  lone,  dim  shrine, 

'Mid  torests  of  tiie  Apennine, 

^\  hose  breeay  bounds  of  cave  and  dell 

Paxs  ijke  a  floating  mnlli em-swell, 

Thy  soft  eyea o'er  the  pilgrim's  «ny 

Shed  blcBsinga  with  their  gentle  ray. 

Or  gleaming  through  8  cheHtnut  wood. 

Perchance  thine  iitand-chaftel  stood, 

^Vhere  from  the  blue  Siedian  «ea. 

The  i^Hilor's  liyiiiii  hatli  come  to  tbcc. 

And  blcaa'd  tJiy  powrr  to  guide,  to  ««vc, 

MaduQDa!  watcher  of  the  wate  I 

Oil !  mi^ht  a  voice,  ft  ivliinper  low, 

Forlli  from  ihose  lips  of  beauty  floiv ! 

t.ouldBl  thou  hut  Bpcak  of  all  thn  ti'arB, 

The  conflicts,  and  Die  pangs  of  yenib, 

AVhicb,  at  Iby  hccret  »hriiie  rcvcal'd. 

Have  gusb'd  from  human  heartu  uiiHcal'd ! 

Surely  to  thee  hath  woman  come. 

As  a  tired  wanderer  back  to  home .' 

I'nveiling  many  a  timid  t[ue»I, 

And  treaaured  siirrow  of  her  breaBt, 

A  buried  love — a  wMting  rare — 

Oh  I  did  thoee  griefs  tviii  peace  from  prnyi'i 

And  did  the  poet's  fervid  soul 

To  thee  lay  bare  its  inmost  ecroll  ? 

Those  thoughle,  which  pour'd  their  [|ucn()ili 

And  pntision  o'er  th'  llalian  lyre. 

Did  iiiey  to  nl\\\  sukmisMon  die, 

Beacatb  thy  calui,  religious  eye  ? 

And  hath  the  cre«t«d  helmet  bow'd 

Before  thee,  'midst  the  iucenee-cloud  ? 

lluth  the  crowu'd  leader's  bosom  lone, 

To  thee  its  ha u;;hty  griefs  made  known  P 

Did  thy  glance  break  their  frozen  ►Irep, 

And  win  the  uncoaiiULT'd  one  to  weep  ? 

Hush'diBflieaTi' 

Tlie  votive  e«x\t 
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Yet  holy  Btill  to  me  thou  art. 
Thou  that  hast  soothed  so  many  a  heart! 
And  Btill  must  blessed  influence  flow 
From  the  meek  glory  of  thy  brow. 

Still  speak  to  suffering  woman's  love. 
Of  rest  for  gentle  hearts  above ; 
Of  Hope,  that  hatli  its  treasure  there, 
Of  Home,  that  knows  no  chanceful  air ! 
Bright  form,  lit  up  with  thoughts  divine, 
Ave !  such  power  be  ever  thine ! 


TUE  PALMER. 
BY  URS  HEM AN8. 

The  faded  palm^iraadi  ia  hU  hand 
Shew'd  pilgrim  from  Um  Holy  Land. 

Scott. 

Art  thou  come  from  the  far-off  land  at  last  ? 

Thou  that  hast  wander'd  k>ng  I 
Thou  art  come  to  a  home  whence  the  smile  hath  pass*d. 

With  the  merry  voice  of  song. 

For  the  sunny  glance  and  the  bounding  heart, 

Thou  wilt  seek — but  all  are  gone; 
They  are  parted  ev*n  as  waters  part, 

To  meet  in  the  deep  alone ! 

And  thou — from  thy  lip  is  fled  the  glow. 

From  thine  eye  the  light  of  morn ; 
And  the  shades  of  thought  o'erhang  thy  brow. 

And  thy  cheek  with  life  ia  worn. 

Say  what  hast  thou  brought  from  the  distant  shore. 

For  thy  wasted  youth  to  pay  ? 
Hast  thou  treasure  to  bring  thee  joys  once  more  ? 

Hast  thou  vassals  to  smooth  thy  way  ? 

"  I  have  brought  but  the  palm-branch  in  my  hand. 

Yet  I  call  not  my  bright  youth  lost ! 
I  have  won  but  high  thought  in  the  Holy  Land, 

Yet  I  count  not  too  dear  the  cost ! 

'*  I  look  on  the  leaves  of  the  deathless  tree, — 

These  records  of  my  track; 
And  better  than  youth  in  its  flush  of  glcp. 

Are  the  memories  they  give  me  back ! 

"  They  speak  of  toil,  and  of  high  emprise, 

As  in  words  of  solemn  cheer, 
They  speak  of  lonely  victories 

0  er  Pidn,  and  Doubt,  and  Fear. 

*^  They  speak  of  scenes,  which  have  now  become 

Bright  pictures  in  my  breast; 
Where  my  spirit  finds  a  glorious  home. 

And  the  love  of  my  heart  can  rest 

**  The  colours  pass  not  from  these  away. 

Like  tints  of  shower  or  sun ; 
Oh !  beyond  all  treasures  that  know  decay, 

Is  the  wealth  my  soul  hath  won ! 

**  A  rich  light  thence  o'er  my  life's  decline. 

An  inborn  light  is  cast;  * 
For  the  sake  o?  tlie  Paisn  ftani  ii\^'>\^^  ^Stoxva^x 

1  bewail  ppt  my  bvigViti  ^9%  v^^^^>^ 


iiiiuu  percepuoii  ao  aull,  u  to  b« 
unfit  to  be  a  minister.  If  he  did  eee 
it,  but  had  Buch  confidence  in  his  own 

Even,  that  be  cbo«e  rather  to  have 
orant  commonplace  aMiatonta, 
t  would  obey  hia  bidding  without 
question,  tlian  persona  of  a  different 
stamp,  who  would  talte  tlie  liberty  of 
acting  upon  their  own  judnnest, 
then  waa  his  lore  of  personu  com- 
mand too  great  to  mske  it  expedient 
or  even  sife  for  the  country,  that  he 
■hould  continue  minister.  FinoUy, 
If,  seeing  and  duly  estimating  the 
mental  mediocrity,  or  less  than  me- 
diocrity, of  his  colleagues,  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  get  rid  of  them, 
or  the  sictll  to  search  out  and  aaw>- 
ciate  with  himself  abler  men,  then 
WW  he  too  weak  for  a  political 
leader,  and  it  was  better  he  should 
^ve  place  to  some  one  of  stronger 
mind,andonemorecBpableof  availing 
himself  of  whatever  mental  efficiency 
the  country  possessed.  In  anv  point 
of  view,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(for  1  shall  not  take  the  trouble  of 


nisters)  waa  In  that  condition  that  it 
became  desirable  to  have  his  place 
filled  by  another,  who  would  select 
more  capable  men  to  coKtperate  with 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
moral  littleness  of  the  intellectual 
cleverness  of  the  present  day,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  is  a  gene- 
rality of  thoiieht  and  mental  exercise 
of  every  kind,  that  heretofore  was 
not,  and  that  in  no  period  was  a 
Ministry,  without  any  mental  attain- 
ments whatever,  more  likely  to  be 
despised  by  the  people  at  large. 
Accordingly,  wherever  politics  were 
discussed-^and,  at  the  time  of  a  ge- 
neral election  in  England,  what  place 
IS  there  so  dull,  or  so  insignificant,  as 
not  to  be  in  some  measure  occupied 
by  such  discussion  V  — the  ministers 
were  treated  with  a  curious  univer- 
sality of  scorn,  and,  as  was  remarked 
by  Mr  Brougham  in  Yorkshire,  no 
candidate  was  rash  enough  to  try  to 
recommend  himself  to  electors  by 
stating  his  respect  for,  or  adherence 
to,  the  Ministry.  But  far  above  all  in 
power  and  extensiveness  of  influence 
was  the  Press.  Review,  Magazine, 
Pamphlet,  Newspaper — all  joined  in 
one  storm  of  contempt ;  and  only  one 
pamphlet  of  the  least  pretension,  ven- 
tured to  uphold  the  Mfinisterial  cause. 
Even  this  pamphlet  was  dull  when- 
ever the  Ministry  was  introduced. 
The  master  hand  who  spiced  it  for  the 
public,  knew  it  was  in  the  power  of 
wit  to  make  Mr  Brougham  ridiculous, 
but  not  in  the  power  of  reasoning  to 
make  the  Ministrv  respectable.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry  to  assume  a  oolder 
tone,  and  to  obtain,  by  dint  of  assu- 
rance, the  influence  which  ability 
would  command.  Here  it  is  that 
the  Premier  was  to  blame.  The 
commencement  of  a  new  reign  and  of 
a  new  parliament — the  result  of  the 
elections — the  extraordinary  events 
on  the  continent,  and  their  effects 
upon  the  public  mind  at  home— all 
these  things  must  have  suggested  to 
any  man  of  the  least  practical  fore- 
sight or  politick  caution,  that  parlia- 
mentary discussion  would  necessa- 
rily assume  a  high  degree  of  interest 
and  importance, — that  the  ablest  men 
in  Parliament  would  task  themselves 
to  the  uttermost  at  such  a  time — and 
that  it  was  of  the  most  obvious  ne- 
cessity to  have  persons  of  some  in- 
tellectual pretension  on  the  Trea- 
sury bench  to  speak  the  sentiments 
of  government  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  WM  attempted;  and  S\e  meti 
who  bad  been  hooted  with  acxmi 
^v-^  ^»^^>^  place  which  It  wa»  of  the 


least  importance  to  represent, — who 
had  been  railed  on,  pitied,  laughed 
at,  and  covered  with  every  species  of 
contempt,  merely  because  of  their 
weakness  and  incapacity  for  great 
aflairs — at  such  a  time  as  this,  every 
one  of  these  men  was  again  brought 
forward  to  support  the  government, 
and  to  defend  a  state  paper,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  King,  whicn,  as  re- 
spected foreign  affairs,  was  alarming, 
and,  as  respected  domestic  affairs, 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
popular  party  either  i^nthin  or  with- 
out the  House.  Tliis  was  downright 
folly  of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was 
positively  ridiculous  in  the  very  last 
degree  to  meet  such  a  Parliament  as 
had  been  elected,  and  in  such  times 
as  these,  with  no  one  to  say  a  word 
for  the  Ministry  that  would  be  listen- 
er! to  with  patience  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  One  more  there  was,  no  doubt, 
on  the  Treasury  bench,  though  not 
of  the  Cabinet,  who  could  have  spo- 
ken if  he  would,  and  liave  grappled 
with  even  the  best  of  the  Opposition ; 
but  Mr  Croker  has  hitherto  refrained 
from  seeking  the  troublesome  dis- 
tinction of  an  habitual  debater. 

The  King's  speech,  I  have  said, 
was  unpalatable.  The  speech  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  incau- 
tious and  unnecessarv  declaration 
respecting  reform,  which  reached 
the  public  ear  almost  along  with  the 
speech,  was  much  worse.  In  these 
d(ajrs  very  few  men  will  venture  to 
coincide  with  the  Duke  in  his  op- 
position to  everi/  thing  in  the  na- 
ture of  Parliamentary  reform.  Al- 
most every  one,  with  God  knows 
how  little  sense  or  perception  of  pro- 
bable consequences,  has  his  own  pet 
project  of  safe  reform,  and  tnis 
sweeping  declaration  of  the  Duke 
was,  except  to  a  few  Noble  Lords 
and  their  connexions,  a  matter  of 
general  offence.  This  added  much 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Premier ; 
but  the  attair  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  King*8  visit  to  the  city,  made 
even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  appear 
ridiculous  and  absurd,  and  either  in 
the  act  itself,  or  in  the  manner  of 
managing  its  announcement  to  the 
public,  tliere  was'  something  so  un- 
fortunate, so  absurdly  exa^fgerated 
beyond  the  occasion,  or  at  least  be- 
yond the  occasion  shewn  in  ParVwr 

'no 


all,  or  noiiK  Kuppurted  bv  any  rom 
lii'tpnt  aiiilioriiy— tliat  tJ'itj  (It'cUiui 
of  MiiiiMU'rH  upon  n  niattur  uhici 
gave  Buch  exireiiie alarm.and  causei 
Buch  very  twriuus  conspnueui-us  ii 
tlio  puUlir.  fuiidx,  wan  made  withoii 
any  suflicieut  reason— tliattlie  ulioU 
affair  was  raattur  lo  be  laughed  at 
and  actually  was  lauglipd  ai  in  tht 
UousL'  of  CuiiimoDR,  and  tliu  Minis. 
U-y  called  iusaiie  for  yielding  to  8 ucli 
idle  fears— when  all  this  whh  found 
out,  it  was  aho  found,  tliai  the  Minis- 
try could  tie  held  in  still  prenter  con- 
tempt tbao  lliey  had  been  before. 


"  And  in  tliBt  loirwtdwp,  nlon-, 

wan  discovered  by  the  public. 


iiiH" 


would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there  was 
ui-easiun  to  dread  Homo  riotous  d'l^ 
lurUau™  in  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis on  the  Hli>lit  of  the  royal  Tisit 
if  It  had  taken  place ;  and  it  may  be 
argued  with  perfect  truth,  that  no 
amusement  to  be  derived  by  the 
8tarmj{  crowd,  from  aponipous  show 
of  this  so^^  was  to  be  jmt  in  the  Bcale 
■a  an  equivalent  to  the  remotest  pro- 
tahility  of  public  riot  mid  of  iJie  loss 
of  lives;  but  ^rantinir  iIik^..  fo^i. 
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that  the  Opposition  did  not  expect 
It,  18  evident  from  thin,  that  Mr 
Brougliam,  seeing  how  very  strong 
they  muRtered  in  the  lobby,  and  not 
weary  of  the  glory  of  heading  a  huge 
minority,  made  a  speech  to  tliose 
around  him,  requesting  them  to 
wait,  and  divide  on  another  amend- 
ment which  would  be  proposed,  if 
that  on  which  they  were  then  in  divi- 
sion should  not  be  carried.  Had 
there  been  any  sanguine  hope  of 
Ruccess,  it  would  not  have  needed 
any  lobby  speech  to  induce  the 
Opposition  to  remiun  and  cry  out 
victory. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  can  say  as 
much  about  nothing  sometimes  as 
any  other  man,  had  nothing  to  say, 
when  put  to  the  question,  after  the 
division  by  the  member  for  West- 
minster, whose  Parliamentary  cou- 
rage is  frequently  a  little  exuberant, 
at  a  certain  hour  after  dinner — he 

Erudently  resolved  not  to  be  taken 
y  surprise  when  he  could  avoid  it, 
but  before  noon  the  next  day  the 
resignation  of  Ministers  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Kinj^.  Thus  fell  the 
Wellington  Administration;  and  thus 
ought  to  fall  *'  a  Tory  administration 
acting  upon  Whig  principles  f*  which 
disgraceful  description  of  it  was  ut- 
tered in  Parliament  by  the  mover  of 
tlie  address  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session,  and  was  not  contra- 
dicted by  any  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment I  contend,  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Duke's  Ministry  is  no  defeat 
of  Tory  principles.  It  was  not  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  a  Tory  Ministry ; 
and  if,  on  political  grounds,  I  have 
more  satisfaction  than  regret,  in  the 
change  which  has  takeu  place,  it  is, 
because  I  hope  that  the  Tory  party, 
though,  for  the  present,  out  of  power, 
will  once  more  have  fair  play — that 
no  official  necessities  will  drown  or 
dilute  their  ener^y-^aud  tliat  the 
political  battle  will  once  more  be 
fairly  fouffht  on  the  floors  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  But  who  are 
to  be  the  combatants  upon  this  field  ? 
.Tliis  we  must  wait  for  a  little  time 
to  develope;  but  they  exceedingly 
deceive  tnemselves,  who,  judging 
from  the  want  of  ability  conspicuous 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers ofthe  Wellington  ('abinet,  sup- 
pose that  there  are  no  materials  for 
.an  effective  Torv  Opposition.  Men 
whoge  energies  have  nliunbered  w\U 
BQwrounethQmseheHupi  and  though 
.90  factlouB  opposition  will  be  aV 
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tempted  for  the  sake  of  place,  yet 
who  can  hope  that,  with  Brougham 
for  a  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Grey, 
Premier,  Lord  Melbourne  at  the 
Home  Department,  Lord  Palmerston 
at  the  Foreign,  and  Lord  Althoq> 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with 
all  the  rest  either  of  the  Whig  party 
or  "  Liberals,"  there  will  not  be 
enough,  and  too  much  occasion,  for 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
Tory  party,  to  preserve  the  best  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  from  inva- 
sion, if  not  destruction  y  I  write  be- 
fore these  appointments  are  officially 
announced;  but  there  seems  to  bo 
no  doubt  that  they  will  be  announ- 
ced ;  and  I  confess,  that  I  cannot  see 
how  any  Tory  can  look  without 
dread  and  deep  dissatisfaction  at  the 
prospect  which  they  hold  out  of  the 
management  of  the  country's  affairs. 
According  to  the  list  which  I  have 
seen,  there  is  but  one  exception  to 
the  Whig  and  "  Liberal"  character 
of  the  Ministry,  and  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  His  frank  and 
manly  bearing,  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  honesty  of  his  princi- 
ples, make  me  heartily  wish  him  a 
more  comfortable  position,  than  that 
of  standing  alone  with  such  a  Mi- 
nistry as  he  is  stated  to  have  join- 
ed. Does  he  deem  it  possible  that, 
with  honour  to  himself,  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  country,  he  can  join 
with  Lord  Holland,  in  deliberationv 
upon  political  measures  V  I  suspect 
his  tenure  of  office,  with  such  col- 
leagues, will  be  but  brief — he  has 
not  had  much  experience  as  a  poli- 
tician, and  has  yet  to  learn  the  an- 
noyances attendant  upon  some  poli- 
tical associations.  With  respect  to 
the  new  Ministry,  or  rather  with 
respect  to  those  who,  it  is  said,  will 
form  the  new  Ministry,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  men  of  superior  mental  clever- 
ness to  those  who  have  gone  out; 
but,  while  it  is  quite  true  that  men 
of  small  or  feeble  understanding  can 
carry  on  no  government  respectably, 
it  is  also  true,  that  ability  is  not 
enough,  without  right  principles,  to 
ensure  its  direction  to  a  valuable 
end.  That  Mr  Broufi:ham  is  a  man 
of  transcendent  ability,  who  can 
doubt?  but  It  seems  something  mow* 
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thing  establiHliecl,  except  it  be  the  an  excellent  match  for  him.  His 
written  theory  of  the  conHtitutiou—  lordship  has,  to  be  aure,  advan- 
that  lio  Khould  be  Lord  Chancellor  1  taf^a  or  birth  and  fbrtune,and  weight 
Tliat  he  should  hold  an  office  which  in  the  country,  to  ensure  him  that 
is  all  but  ecclesiaHtical  in  its  charac*  respect  which  his  taleuU,  never 
ter,  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  would;  but  all  these,  though  they 
the  aflfaifB  of  tlie  Church,  and  its  give  force  to  an  oppoaitioniat,  are 
judicial  power  to  deride  mattem  of  not  of  very  material  use  to  «n  official 
conscience,  for  which  the  law  has  servant  Lord  Althorp  would  be  a 
made  no  express  provision.  One  most  valuable  person  as  the  chair- 
can  hardly  believe  it  possible,  that  man  at  a  Quarter's  Sessions,  or  to 
without,  at  least,  some  interval  of  take  the  lead  in  an  Assembly  of 
judicial  calm,  in  a  less  imi>ortant  Turnpike  Trustees;  but  if  he  have 
office,  he  would  be  appointed  to  such  really  accepted  the  office  assigned 
duties;  but  if  ikl)e  so, let  the  friends  to  him,  I  marvel  at  his  rashness, 
of  the  ronstitution  be  on  their  guard,  Sir  James  Graham,  they  tell  us,  is  to 
for  there  is  uo  safety  in  such  a  man.  sit  in  tlie  Cabinet  as  Lord  of  the 
Possibly,  he  who  has  thus  arrived  at  Admiralty.  A  fine  personage  truly 
the  climax  of  kls  most  ambitious  to  put  at  the  head  of  our  naval  con- 
dreams,  and  who  must  necessarily  cems !  >Vhat  a  strange  aaaociation 
^ive  up  the  task  of  reforming  the  of  the  elegant  Sir  James,  with  the 
lower  House  of  Parliament,  may  now  rude  Jack  tars  of  England !  He  will 
think  of  n  reform  of  himself.  Un-  be  of  assistance  as  a  talker  in  the 
doubtedl y,  if  he  is  to  hold  the  office  House  of  Commons ;  but  if  he  at- 
of  Lord  ClianCellor,  he  could  not  tempts  Admiralty  affairs, he  may  find 
effect  a  reform  of  more  immediate  a  troublesome  adversary.  I  consign 
importance  to  the  country.  him  to  tlie  care  of  Mr  Croker,  but, 
Grantinir  the  cleverness,  (and  that  being  of  a  compassionate  nature,  I 
word  is  lofty  enough  to  express  the  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to 
merit  of  any  of  the  juen  named  for  tlie  mercy. 

new  Ministry,  excei)t  the  Premier  and  But  it  is,  perhaps,  as  yet  too  early  to 
tlie  Lord  Chancellor,)  granting  the  speculate  upon  the  holders  of  parti- 
cleverness  of  tUti  men  who  are  said  cular  offices  ;  the  general  character, 
to  have  accepU.»d  office,  they  seem  to  however,  of  the  futiu«  ministry,  can- 
have  been  strangely  assorted,  as  to  not  be  doubted;  it  will  be  one  that 
places,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  can  will  present  to  the  Tories  what  the 
fill  them  with  any  degree  of  respect-  lawyers  would  call  uprima  facie  case 
able  efficiency.  Lord  Lansdowne  for  opposition,  and,  as  I  trust,  tliere 
may  preside  over  the  Council  with  is  no  chance  of  a  conversion  of  the 
due  dignity,  and  Lord  Durham  keep  former  absurdity,  which  would  give 
the  Privy  Seal  safe  enough,  if  he  can  us  a  Wliig  ministry  acting  upon 
but  keep  A imM//' quiet;  and  poor  Tory  principles,  I  think  we  may  at 
Lord  GodericJi  has,  perhaps,  head  least  calculate  upon  more  intelligi- 
enough  for  the  Colonies,  but  what  bleness  of  principle,  and  more  manly 
shall  be  said  of  the  Treasury  bench  discussion,  than  for  some  years  we 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  who .  have  been  accustomed  to.  There 
is  to  face  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Sir  will,  I  trust,  be  no  longer  an  oppor- 
George  Murray,  and  Mr  Croker,  tunity  for  men  of  mingled  timidity 
suppose  they  become  active  in  op-  and  dishonesty  to  go  on  in  a  ped- 
position?  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr  dling  pitifiil  way,  with  no  fixed  prin- 
C.  Grant  can,  either  of  them,  make  ciple  out  then:  own  personal  aavan- 
an  exceedingly  good  speech,  with  a  tage.  They  must  dare  to  act  with 
week*8  preparation,  but  that  would  plainness  and  boldness,  or  sink  to 
be  rather  long,  sometimes,  to  wait  their  fitting  station  of  profitless  con- 
for  a  minister*s  reply.  Lord  Althorp,  tempt. 

they  say,  will  be  Chancellor  of  the  I  remain,  yours  always. 

Exchequer,  aud  leader  of  the  House  An  Old  Tort.* 

of  Catnnions!    If  1  do  not  exceed-        Londofiy  Xov^  20,  1830. 
ingly  mistake,  Ooiilbuni  would  bo 

•  Magii  was  just  about  to  lasvic  froiut\\«^TeT&^\iv«^\Vw-— x\cvVN«^\tv---\i>ATcx^^ 
mrmfi,  when  this  Letter,  from  a  VigXA^  csV«ftmt^  \a>\vv\qii  Cott^^^^xx.  «A^^w^ 
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PROMOTIONS,  APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 

September. 


Bnvet      Col.  Rooke,  h.  p.  M.  Gen.  in  the  Army, 

he  havinf  repaid  the  differenoe  he 

received  on  exchmoginip  to  h.  p. 

ttJvAjlhSO 
Bt.  Col.  Gordon,  h.  p.  16  Gar.  Bn.  If. 

Gen.  In  the  Army  do. 

Capt.  Madden,  50  F.    Mi^.    in    the 

Army  do. 
Gierke,  Staff  Capt  at  Chelsea, 

MaJ.  in  the  Army  do. 

— —  Mann,  57  F.  MiU*  1°  the  Array, do. 
CoL  J.  Le  Contcur,  Aid-de-Camp  to 

the  KInf  for  the  service  of  Militia  in 

Jersey  S7  Aug. 

Col.  J.  Gutlle,  do.  14  SetM. 

9  Dr.  Gda.  Sarg.  Hately,  from  64  F.  Surg,  vice 

Brown,  prom.  SI  do. 

Staff  Surg.  Melin,  Surg,  vice  Peaoocke, 

prom.  51  Aug. 

Surg.  Franklin,  Arom  37  F.  Surg,  viee 

Webster,  prom.  do. 

Lt  T.  Atkinson,  Capt  by  purcb.  vice 

Hodges,  ret  da 

Cor.  Sir  J.  L.  Duntxe,  Lt  Ao. 


31  F. 
33 


Dr. 


A.  Shirley,  Cbr. 
Capt  Ererard, 

Bloit,  ret 
Lt  Petre,  Capt. 
Cor.  Sands,  Lt 
J.  Dalton.  Cor. 


do. 

Mi^.  by  pairh.  vice 

SI  Sept 

do, 
do. 

7  A.  A.  CottcHi,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Mor- 

gan, ret.  31  Aug. 

Surg.  Hibbert,  M.iX  from  99  F.  Surg, 
vice  Thomas,  prom.  SI  Sept. 

16  W.Webster,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Gavin, 

prom.  14  Oct  18S9 

Surg.  White,  fttMn  31  F.  Surg,  vice 
Rotrinson,  prom.  XI  Sept  1830 

Gr.  Gds.    Ens.  and  Lt  Digby,  Lt  and  Capt.  by 
purch.  vice  Rowley,  ret  do. 

Ens.  Hon.  W.  T.  Law,  fhxn  51  F.  Bna. 
and  Lt.  do. 

Coldst.Gds.  Lt  and  Capt.  Short,  Capt.  and  Lt.  Col . 
by  purch.  vice  Girard»t,  ret         do. 
Enr.  and  Lt  Lord  F.  Paulet,  Lt  and 
Capt  do. 

R.  S.  Hulse,  Ens.  ard  Lt  do. 

S  F.         V.  W.  Wolseley,  Ens.  viee  Malcolm, 

RIf.  Br. 
7  Capt  Lord  Wm.  Thynne, 

purch.  vice  Disney,  prom. 
Lt  Hall.  Capt 
Ens.  Paget,  from  69  F.  Lt 
10  Ens.  and  Adj.  Shanlcy,  Lt 

16  Lt  Luxmore,  Capt  by 

Macdonald,  prom. 


31  Aug. 
Mai.  by 
31  do. 
do. 
do. 
10  Sept. 
purdu   vice 
31  Aug. 


19 
SI 


St 

S5 


to 


31 


Ens.  Proud,  Lt.  do. 

C.  C.  Adams,  Ens.  do. 

Capt  Hodgson,  from  59  F.  Capt  vice 

Sweny,  ret  h.  p.  9  F.  SI  Sept 

Lt  Booth,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Lord 

W.  Paulet,  prom.  10  do. 

Sd  Lt  Bradc,  1st  Lt  do. 

If.  Wcmyss.  Sd  Lt  do. 

Capt  J.  Macpherson,  from  h.  p.  5  F. 

Capt.  vice  KtUikelly,  cane.  do. 

Mai.  Chambers,  Lt.  Ool.  by  purch.  vice 

Walker,  ret.  31  Aug. 

Capt  Priestley,  MaJ.  do. 

Lt.  lldettnn,  Capt.  do. 

Ens.  M*  Donald,  Lt  do. 

S.  Bristow,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Sheppard,  Cjpt.  by  purch.   vice 

Oullon,  ret  10  Sept 

Ens.  Alves,  Lt.  do. 

E.  II.  M.  Kelly,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Kelly,  Lt.  by  purch.  lice  Weten- 

hall,  prom.  31  Aug. 

R.  Boys,  Ens.  dOb 

Lt  CoL  Sir  J.  R.  Colleton,  Bi.  ttook 

h.  p.  Lt  CoL  vice  Daly,  cane.  10  Sept 
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Staff  Assist  Sorg.  Rtft.  M.D,  Surg. 

vice  Whita,  l6Dr>  31  Saah 

Mai.  Knight,  Lt  CoL  by  Much,  vion 

Moflktt,  r«t  10  doi. 

Capt  Grote,  M^.  dow 

Lt  TathwcU,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Smith,  Lt  do. 

T.  S.  Clarka,  Boa.  do. 

Bt.  Mig.  Crosse,  Mi^.  by  pimli.  vies 

Rowfey,  prom.  31  Aug. 

Lt  Murray,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Reeve,  Lt  do. 

W.  Maulevercr,  Eat.  do. 

lA  Dyer.  Capt  vi«t  DaUai,  dMd,lldo. 
Ens.  Hebson*  Lt  do. 

Gent  Cadet  F.  A.  Cook,  flrom  R.M1L 

Con.  Ens.  31  do. 

Staff  Assist  Surg.  Wahab.  Jf.D.  Swy. 

vice  Frsnklin,  4  Dr.  Ods.      SI  Sept 
Capt  Waldfon,  flrom  h.  Ob  9  F.  (rtpoy- 

ing  diflC  he  rae.)  viot  Hodgson,  19  F. 

do. 
Lt  Stopford,  Capt  by  pviduvlet  Moih 

tagu,  ret  10  do. 

Ens.  Rawlings,  Lt  da,' 

F.  W.  Smith,  Em.  do, 

J*  C.  MacphenoOf  Kna,  by  purii.  tIco 

Dundaa,  CoMst  Gdi.  do. 

Mj^.  Gray,  from  h.  p.  M^.  vieo  Maek« 

rail,  prom.  31  Aug. 

Bt  Mig.  Shum,  flrom  h.  p.  S6  F.  Cm. 

paying  diiC  vioe  Hom.  r.  Fttam,  CO  F. 

10  Sept 
H.  Hopwood,  Ena.  by  puidi.  viet  Lav* 

Gren.  Gda.  SI  do. 

Lt  Hay,  from  7  F.  Capt  vico  St  John* 

prom.  31  Aug. 

Boa.  Manison.  Lt  vlet  N«Ut,  dead, 

IS  do. 
— —  U.  B.  Bareiay.  flrom  96  F.  Km. 

31  do. 
Assist  Surg.  Macdonald,  lirom  55  F. 

Surg,  vice  Evaniu  prom.       SI  SepC* 
Bt.  MaJ.  FullerrMm.  vlea  Coat,  dead, 

4  Aug* 
Lt  Hartford,  Capt  dow 

Ens.  Vates,  Lt  do. 

Gent  Cadet  A.  E.  Bnrmtlstar,  IWan  R. 

MiL  Coi.  Ens.  31  dO* 

Capt  Hitff.  F.  PeCro,  flrom  50  F.  Cane. 

vice  Campbell,  h.  p.  S6  F.  rae.  (UK 

10  Sept. 
Assist  Surg.  Radfiotd,  from  46  F.  Surg. 

vice  Maepherson,  61  F.  tl  do. 

Sun.  Maephenon,  flrom  6S  F.  Surg. 

vice  Hatelf ,  S  Dr.  Gda.  do. 

MaJ.  Gledstanas,  lirom  li.p.  Unat  MiU* 

vice  Reed,  pram.  10  do. 

O.  D.  Jcnkina,  Ena.  by  pnreh.  viet 

Paget,  7  F.  31  Aug^ 

Ens.  Craufurd,  Lt  by  porch,  vlca  Biu- 

man,  ret  dOb 

E.  G.  Pibworth,  Cm.  do. 

Lt  Adair,  Capt  by  pnrdu  viet  Swacny, 

ret  10  Sent 

Ens.  Goslin,  Lt  SI  oo. 

Lt  Thomaon,  Ady  viet  Grmvti,  rea. 

Adj.  only  do. 

Ens.  Irwin,  A4J.  viet  WooUard,  rae. 

Adj.  only  31  Aug. 

Assist  Surg.  DMr,  from  7*  F.  Snrg. 

viee  Lamert,  pram.  SI  Sept 

Qua.  Mast  Jonas,  firom  h.  p.  80  F.  Qua. 

Mast  Vict  Bates,  rtt  raaelvinf  a  com- 

matad  aUowanct  3  do. 

U.  O'Meaia,  Capt  viet  Bt  Mai.  Noit- 

ken,  prom.  Si  Aug. 

Ens.  CoUard,  A4|.  viet  Sbnpion,  rea. 
Adj.  only  do, 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Ltt,  Dram  R.  MiL  CoL 
Ens.  vice  Bafdait  46  V« 


gtO                        Promotitmi,  Jjyowrtwwrt*,  jie.  ^he. 

"'■        *S!:f"5J:*^'™'^"*'«iJIll:  ZoeaHtank. 

IUB>  Bt.    U.  Webb,  Cipt.  <icc  A.  K.  WcllakT,  UiJ.  Bikir,  h.  p.  UutL  LC  CoL  whIUl  tBgrnH 

d«d                          ^            19  Auf,  H 1  OckubMoh  ta  Onn          31  Jum.  Ik» 

LL    Btckwllh,    CipL   by   purch.    vlM  ^ 

Ferjuinn,  prom.                     hbVsdo!  MetHOrtOldum. 

!l^Bun[^''l>tLl'bTpuich.TtH  Th*  Blog  hu  beta  jdimiBl  todinet.  UuiHan 

Eh.  Ualcelm,  ftom  9  F.  M  Lt.  Ttca  "  "^  ""  >"  *•  A™!- 

A.  J.  Fmw,  u  u.  bT  pwi*-  "*■  Exehat^et. 

Atnmuu,  Tie*  Lt.  Ori.  riuit«.  Ai.  AdU  (Mmu.  h.  p.                                               ^ 

Sm.  !■  MmhI                          tSUi  Aiif.  IBA  —  BoIioii,  llr.nftiUEwltliCBpt.PiiickKr, 

GarritOM.  0^Rnlih,l7F.ne.dCwiaiCqt,ABnMt, 

U-Ttni^h-p.  C».  Staff  Cnrv*.Ouu.lluL      Oodfter,  T3  P-  nc.  dtS  wlih  CuL  Bo*a. 

TiaOMB.iMd                         lOSfpt.  IBM  b-p. 

ir^^n^I  Oi^tr  UnL  Bajly,  M  F.  with  Lint.  Hm*.  M  F. 

Hotptlal  Staff.  —  Aiitii,,  74F.ree.dUE  .ith  \jtuui.  stri 

Dn  PUTT.  Waver,  Oon  h.  p.  to  be  Dep.  Pun.  1^  PiufMrliiinai,  b.  p. 

to  ranm  10  Sept.  IBSO      EUi,  tlf.ncim.  with  Unit.  U.  A.  Sc 

To  bt  Inn.  On.  if  BtalUU.  ""■  '^  '' 

Bt.  Imp.  WoolTkhe,  b.  p.                 ttJulrtUO  COKxUtd, 

ntSi'' ir'r^h  n                               d^  Ltoat.  CoL  D»lr.  ai  F. 

:^=ThSi«ra\p.                            dS  Cl*tKmik.lly.MF. 

^_^  miji— .  il,D.  h.  p.                           do.  D     ' 

lvi<D«.  j««.  G«.rfifcviw,.  Jt^ltremtau,. 

BbDcp.lBap.H-llDrila,  ir.ah.p.njulirl8n 

!-— *Joliii  Aittur.  KaiTp.             do.  JCWflrim 

■         Short  do.  

Collier                                        dn  Qlndiit,  OoldiDaB 


nirddiB  Juaei  Aithur,  U.a.  h.  p. 
n^ffS^.TbonuD 


Hodiei,  T  Dr.  Od 
Raider,  Ota.  0< 


■  Thomii.  U.D.  from  7  Dr.  do.  Hughs,  h.  p  S9  F. 

■  Pe«K*e,  M.  D.  rron  5  Dr.  OJt  du.  F^l".  h.  p.  »T  F. 

E'ini.  from  ST  F.  do.  HoHnnil,  h.  p.iiii  F. 

A*.  Surf.  JcnuDMI,  ftom  If  Dr.  to  be  Surg,  to  Atkiaon,  h.  p.  103  F. 

FWCB  do.  Buri»Bl,h.p.Ro».IBl»«rCoipi 

TBietfcii;.4:r)fa.irfH^/itftn/rjt»ULi-<vlMf,  MorBiii,  7  Dr. 
M^.  IHnur,  from  7  r.                    aiAug.  18»  ri"l»ell.  "■  p-  1  Dr. 
Bowler,  Cram  ie  F.                                 dB,  Rui)'"",  h  p.  W"pg.  Tiala. 

Opt.  FiTFUKn.  from  Rifle  BlU,  MAuEuil.lUO  .  vi       i*^    .^.' ., 

. .  „   "  ?'?f°i!'  ''^  '".f^'ni  111  pfTchau.  Detbyihire.  h.  p.  81 F, 

LL  ntllenlul],  honiJl  F.  31  AUf.  lUO  Clrlrr.  h.  11,  lUI  F. 

T. it U™/..CoJ(liitJ.^/«-aj,(ry  »«*(«.(  ™,rf*aK.  Cunpbtll,  ti.  f.i  W  1,  Rip. 

HO.  Liai™.  ftom  B  br.  ji  Aug.  1830  U'"'"'  ''■  P'  *  G»f■,B41^ 

—  Onbws,  from  IS  br.  £,  Simuiu,  h.'  [v.  Uiu.  uf  lucnii,  HUitla  of  Uffw 

Bt  M^.Notikeo,  ftomS^F.  ilAug.  IBao  B*le.  Bt  P.  viwrtrrwe*,,-. 


tAwrark  m^  lU  £iuin(  iurtmf  Ihc  pi:  led  '""""r  b.  p.  37  P. 

ftafping  ant  Mining.  "  E'^-.tt'^tl 

0-l^etJ.W.R^d.n  lSAog.l8»  S^'^^.'^^'f'- 

-E.  J.  Brown  (Ui.  lUv.b.(..MF. 

^-^~—  J,  Trnll  4oi  K^Eiwiii,>i.-n.  <a», 

— T.  Swddert  4o,  &imH.>..>&T. 

-  H.  C.  Annittoim  do.  *ts»iLSl«ii.^t.\0*»»rt«, 

■      _■"  "  H.  J.  HTg«ry  4o.  &NW,\i.^\t'riV«.*.«if. 


1880.]  PromoHoms,  Appamtmmtt^  ffc.  Ml 

WotpUta  AuMdni,  Ufntath,  b.  f.  New  South  Wales  Vet.  Comb 

flktecy  80  Oct.  1829 


h.  p. 


Deaths. 


CoUmeL 
Fhillippe«  I^lMToka  Militia 

LUut,*CohneL 
b^Wm,  ^  V'  Unatt. 

Capiaiui. 
Bnbuitt  M  F.  on  pawage  ftODB  Madras 

17  July  1830 
ntahcrbert^h.  p.50P. 

Cofnej,  h.  p.  63  F.  27  Feb. 

Qaicke,  h.  p.  Unatt  Bath  7  Sept. 

X  O.  CiuiipDell,  da  Bladein  6  Aug. 

Kerr,  h.  p.  Queen's  Amerieaa  Raog.  Amhent, 
Mora  Scotia  6  June 

LkfUenani*. 
Farwril.  46  F.  India  9  May 

Maclcenzie,  58  F.  Ceylon 
Salter,  late  5  VeLBatt-Atwikb,  Wiltshire  UAvg. 
Murray,  h.  p.  21  F.  28  May 

Doneombe,  li.  p^  5t  F. 
Maelunsie,  h.  pw  73  F.  8  Aug. 

fd  LUutenani  and  Biutgn. 
L.  Macleao,  Ceylon  Rifle  Regt  Colombe 

22Mtfdi 


1  Sept.  1830 


Sidney 

PoymoMtat. 
FnltOD,  7  Dr.  Dublin 
Brock,  4i  F. 
Hcnrtaook,  91  F. 

QuariermasUn. 
Edwards,  h.  p.  Bourbon  Regt  27  Aug. 

Grevillc,  b.  p.  2  W.  L  Regt.  Carragmine,  County 
Dublin  8  July 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Deputy  Inspector. 
Aletaiuier  Robertson. 

SurfeofU. 
liodsay,  18  F.  Stoke  Hospital,  near  Devonport 


Featbeistone,  h.  p.  71  Ft. 

AttUtmni  Surgeoni, 

Brown,  52  F.  Edtaibuigh 
Orier,  h.  ^  Staff 

HotpUtU  AiilMlani, 
Dr  W.  C.  Smith,  Jamaica 


21  Sept.  1830 
13  do. 


10  June 
30  Aug. 


October* 

Breret       Col.  Alexander  Bethune,  h.  p.  16  Oar.       S  F. 

Bn.  Maj.  Gen.  in  the  Army 

22  July  1830 
——  WilBam  Augoitw  Johnaoo,  h.  p. 

3  Ceylon  Regt  tkx  do.        5 

Lt.  Col.  Sir  Dudley  St  Lcger  HUt,  Ki. 

h.  p.  Unatt.  CoU  in  the  Army        do.        8 
MaJ.  Henry  Shum,  50  F.  Lt.  CoL  in  the 

Army  do. 

-^  Henry  Bristow,  h.  p.  38  F.  da  da 
— —  Colin  Ptin^,  h.   p.  Ger.  Let(, 

da  da 

CsdL  John  MacphcTMin,  22  F.  MaJ.  In        8 

the  Army  da 

George  Plnckney,  1 1  F.  da  da      IS 

Uaylry,  Commandant  of  Goso, 

da  da 

Mackie.  91  F.  da  da 

Local  Rank.  Lt.CoL  Findlay,  h.  p.  R.  Afr.  Corps, 

Cul.  on  West  Coast  of  Africa  only 

26  Oct. 
4  Dr.  G.   Cor.  Lovell,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Daniel 

ret.  8  da 

J.   H.  Gibsone,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Lovetl  da 

5  Dr.       LL  Hull,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Heyman, 

ret.  da      13 

Cor.  Gillies,  Lt.  by  pureh.  vice  Hull  da 
Gcorec    BoffW,    Cor.    by  puicli.    vice      16 

Gillies  da 

i  Cor.    Lloyd,    Lt.   vice  Ramsbottom, 

prom.  12  do. 

Paxton,da  vice  Harvey,  prom,  da      ]g 

G.  R.  Anitcy,  Cor.  vice  Lloyd  da 

I..  J.  Torkington,  Cor.  vice  Paxton  do. 

6  Surg.  CaHora,  from  84  F.  Surg,  vice 

Alexander,  Staff  8  do. 

8  —  FMdes,  fWMn  85  F.  Suig.  vice 

Badeaach.  Staff  da      19 

12  As.  Surg.  Grentorex,  flrom  1 F.  As.  Surg. 

vice  Jemmelt,  prom.  do. 

13  "    ■■    Thomson,  fkora  26  F.  da  vice 

Shean,  16  F.  26da      t3 

14  Cor.  E.  S.  Curwen,  Lt  by  purdu  vice 

Kcnnetly,  rec  28  Sept. 

Charles  Thomhill,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Curwen  da 

Grcn.  Gds.  Lt.  and  Capt  Honeyman,  Capt  and      fg 

Lt.  Col.  by  purch.  vieo  Clcrke,  ret  da 
Lt  Col.  Fox,  from  34  F.  do.  vice  Hun- 
ter, h.  p.  8  Oct. 
Ens.  and  Lt  Dunlop,  Lt  and  Capt  by 

pureh.  vice  Honeyman  28  Sept      31 

P.  A.  Freke,  Ens.  and  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Dunlop  da      33 

3  F.  Gds.  Edward  Gage,  Ens.  and  Lt  by  pureh. 

vice  Booth,  ret  to  Oct 


Lt.  Thorpe,  fhim  14  F.  da  vice  John- 
stone, 33  F.  28  Sept 

Eustace,  flrom  14  F,  da  vice  Carr, 

h.  p.  14  F.  da 

—  Greene,  from  6  F.  da  vice  Cum- 
beriefte,  h.  p.  1  F.  da 

Capt.  Atherton,  flrom  h.  p.  Capt  vice 
Campbell,  47  F.  da 

Lt  Wilson,  flrom  1 F.  Lt  vice  Greene, 
5F.  "O* 

J.   E.  Young,  Ent.  vice  Egcrton,  18 

F.  ^^ 

Lt  Cox,  Aromlate  4  R.  Vet  Bn.  Paym. 

vice  Mac  Dcrmott,  ret  da 

Mai.  Turberville,  Lt  Col.  by  purch. 

vice  Bayly,  ret.  8  Oct. 

Capt.  Jones,  MiU<  by  purch.  vice  Ti  r- 

berville,  Lt  Col.  (>o. 

Lt.  Bayly,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Jo  cs, 

Maj.  da 

Ens.  »cU,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Ba>ly, 

Capt.  da 

Edward  Walhouie,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

BeU,  Lt  da 

Robert  Meade,  da  by  purch.  vicr  piu 

calm,  prom.  da 

Lt  Colman,  Capt.  vice  Bt  MiO*  Qviui, 

pronn.  da 

Staff  As.  Surg.  Gordon,  As.  Surg,  vice 

Dryidale.  Ii.  p.  13  do. 

As.  Surg,  Shean,  from  13  Dr.  Surg,  vice 

FrsKcr,  h.  p.  26  do« 

Ens.  Boddara,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Reed, 

prom.  28  Sept 

— •  Egerton,  from  6  F.  Ens.  vice  Bod- 

dam  da 

As.  Surg.  Davics,  Surg,  vice  Lindfay, 

dead  26  Oct 

En«.  Semple,  Lt  by  pureh.  vice  Bums. 

prom.  28  Srot 

R.  A.  M.  Franklin,  Ensi  by  purch.  vkca 

Semple  da 

2d  Lt.  PowttU,  1st  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Griffiths,  Paym.  26  Oct 

Harry  George  Chester,  2d  Lt  da 

Lt  Griffiths,  Paym.  vice  Macdonaki, 

dead  da 

Calder,    Capt.    vice    Brebant 

dead  do. 

Ens.  Pierse,  Lt  do. 

Staff  As.  Sur<r.  Minto,  As.  Surg,  vice 

Thomson,  13  Dr.  da 

Lt  Col.  Peddle,  from  h.  p.  Lt  Col.  vice 

Colleton,  ret  do, 

Lt  Johnston,  from  3  F.  Lt  vice  Rogers; 

h.  p.  MF.  28  Sept 


993 

31 F. 

36 

37 
3S 

41 

43 
44 

46 
47 


Fromotions,  Appoinlmenti,  ^-e. 


[I>ec. 


48 
32 


53 

57 


58 

59 
60 
61 


6S 


77 


Lt.  CoL  iUUy.  Anmh.  |k  !«.  Cgl.  »1«» 
Fox,  Oren.  Ods.  _  *y«t« 

Quar.  ftlMt  lUU,  fion  h.  p.  88  F.  Quar. 
Mast  vice  M'CAbe,  ret.  rcc   com. 

A*.  Surg.  M'Donogh,  from  »•  P-.^'*" 

Ka.  Surg.  W  S«pt. 

Lt.  Waisjn.  from  H  F.  Lt.  vice  Ver- 

non,  Paym.  „J^ 

.~  Joikiiu,  from  14  F.do.TiM  Shc». 

parti,  h.  p.  II  F.  6^ 

lloM,  ftom  1  F.  do.  vice  Home,  h. 

p.  1  F.  „*^ 

Quar.  Mast.  Serj.  fUod.  Quar.  M«c 

vice  WillUmt.  ret.  S  Oct. 

Lt.  Collim,  from  89  F.  Lt  Tkt  C«m- 

iher,  80  F.  M  Sept 

Staff  As.  Sure.  Covciu  Aa.Surff.  vim 

Radford,  63  F.  X6  OH. 

Capt  Campbell,  from  6  F.  Cant  vtet 

tUrke,  P.  M.  *l  Sept 

Hon.  8.  Hawke.  from  94F.CajpC 

vice  Eedct,  h.  p.  6  Dr.  Oda.     W  do. 

.-—  Jame«  Clarke,  Papn.  vice  Mlt- 

toQ.  dead  Tl  dOb 

W.  M.  Caldwell,  Ent,  bf  porch,  vteo 

HutchiDiOB,  58  F.  8  Oet 

Lt.  Brown,  from  1  F.  Lt  Tioe  Hull,  60 

F.  fSStiit 

*.—  Gumiiiif,  Capt  by  purch.  viet 

Hay,  Ttt  8  Oct 

£oa.  Davis,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Gumiinf  » 

Capt  dOi 

Brian  PahnM*  ItoM,  hy  purch.  viee 

Davis,  Lt.  dOb 

Aa.  Surg.  Speooe,  from  6  F.  Ai.  Smf. 

vice  Brown,  dead  t6  do. 

Quar.  Mast  Fair,  from  h.  p.  Qdar.  MacL 

vice  Mindiin.  ret  reci  com.  aiL  12da 

Bt.  U.  CoL  Shadforth.  Lt  CoL  28  Sept. 

Bt  Ha).  Hunt,  M^t*  vice  Shadforth  dOb 

Lt  Brown,  Capt  vice  Hunt  da 

——  BalL  from  h.  p.  59  F.         Lt  da 

—  Putnam,  from  h.  p.  101  F.da  da 
— —  Saunders,  from  li  F.  da  da' 
Ens.  Lockyer,  clo.  da 
— —  Alexander,  da  da 

Darling,  da  da 

8d  Lt.  MacCarthy,  from  CeyL  Re^ 

da  da 

Ens.  Baynct,  from  88  F.  da  da 

—  Bevan,  fton  TT  F*  da  da 
.^-  Loft,  from  93  F.  da 

visellruwa  da 

— —  BIythe,  from  1  W.  India  Rest 

Eds.  vice  W.  Lockyer  &. 

A.  T.  Allan,  da  viae  E.  Lockyer     da 

John  Spenoe,  da  vice  Alexander     da 

S.  F.  de  Samarci,  da  vice  Darling  1  Oet 

Ens.  Herbert  HutdUiuon,  from  47  F. 

Ens.  Vict  Howard,  83  F.  8da 

Qua.  Mas.  Gorman.  Adj.  with  rank  «f 

Ens.  vice  Robertson,  ret.  A4}.  only 

16  da 
.  Ens   Heathcote,  A4i- vioe  Calder,  rok 

Adj.  only  18  da 

As.  burg.  M'Crcdic,  from  65  F.  At, 

Sum.  SSScpt 

Lt  Vemer,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Ok»> 

ter,  prom.  8  Oct 

Ens.  PhiUpps,  Lt  by  purch.  viceVemcr, 
.Capt  da 

Alexander  Gerard,  Em.  by  purch.  vlca 

Phili|>pa,  Lt  da 

,  Ens.  Freer,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Trade, 

ret  S6  da 

WUliam  Pnie  Young,  Eaa.  da 

As.  Surg.  Miller,  from  h.p.  5  W.  1.  Rnt 

A%  (tare,  vice  M<Credie.60F.88  Sept 
Kns.  Witham,  Lt  by  purdi.  vice  Glb- 

ion,  pronu  S6  Oet 

Arthur  Surtees,  Bna.  da 

Lt  Hull,  from  48  F.  Lt.  vice  Vernon, 

h.  p.  1  F.  88  Sent 

As.  Suifi  Stewart,  from  h.p.  6  F.  At. 

Surg,  viee  Hughes,  eane.  da 

Jamca  8.  AtkhMOQ,  Ena»  vIee  Bevaa, 

57  F.  30  da 

Staff  As.  Surg.  Cnilckahank,  At.  Snf& 

vice  Divir,  91  F.  88  da 

Lt  Crowther,  froBi  il  F.  U.  "vVea 

Tlionitoi^  ctiMb  «»« 


83F.         Eas.ll0iiMd,  ftOBi  58  da  byptMh. 

vice  Watson.  58  F.  «*  Sn* 

gg  -.—  Stnatt^  dia  by  purdu  vice  Grant, 

prom.  ^ 

John  Dowman,  Ens-  da 

88  E.  A.  Hawker,  Ena.  vice  Baynct.  57  F. 

30O«t 

91  Capt  Graham,  from  h.  p.  Captvkt 

l!llahon,ret  ^   I*?,^ 

98  D.  Stewart,  Eni.   Tioe   LolW  57  F. 

30  Sept 

93  Ent.  Grant,  Lt  by  purdu  vloe  O^Mean. 
prom.  88  da 

W.  B.  Ainslie,  Ena.  _  da 

94  Capt.  Maekia,  h._p.  6  Dr.  Gda.  Cant 
vice  Hawke,  47  F.  do. 

En^  Cunnlnghame,  Lt  by  purch.  viee 

Workman,  prom.  da 

J.  T.  Bligh,  efna.  by  purdi.  Tice  Cun- 

ninghame  da 

1  W.L  R.  O.  iUwstozae,  Ent.  Tioe  Blyth,  57  F. 

89  da 

CeyLRcgt.  J.  Hcyliger,   Sd  Lt    Tice  ^■'^^gj^ 

Jas.  MitchoU  llacdonaM,  fd  Lt  vise 

Maclean  S60et 

Royal  Art  Sd  Lt  Young,  1st  Lt  i  da 

Staff. 

Lt  CoL  Hugh  Edward  Hunter,  h.  p.  Gren.  Gdi. 
Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  hi  the  Mauritius,  vice  Ma). 
L'astzange  8  Oct  185) 

Commissariat  Department. 


To  be  De9»  Com.  Gm.  to  the  Fene*. 
Aa.  Com.  Gen.  Maturin,  10 

Strachan 
Mooiv 

— — — —  Spurrier 
I  G.  Moore 

Ibbetaon 

—  Cumming 
.^— Smelling 


18S0 


da 
da 
da 
da 


To  be  AtsUL  Com,  Gen.  to  the  Forces. 

Depu  As.  Com.  Gen.  Alsopp  da 

•  Cuming  da 

_.^~—  Hill  da 

'^—— — ^—  Raquineau  da 

Yeoboid  da 

M'Nab  da 

— ^— Cundell  da 

Cbiaran 

Green 

Riddell  da 

William  Alex.  Thamaan    da 

W.  Thomaoa  da 


Com, 


To  be  Dep,  AisM.  Com,  Gen,  to  the  Foteea, 
n.  Clerk  A.  O.  Saunders  da 

da 
da 
dU 
da 
da 
da 


Cha.  Seymour 
F.  T.  Mvbrea 
J.  Macpnerson 
W.  Montresor 
Tha  Wilton 
Wm.  NlchoOt 


Hospital  Staff. 

To  be  Surgeons  to  the  Fot  ee§, 
Surg.  Alexander,  M.Ik  vice  Short,  prom.    8  Oet. 
—  Badcnach,  IT.D.  from  8  Dr.  vice  if  alin|^ 
prom.  da 

To  be  AtsUtant  Surgecn  to  the  Poreea. 
Assist  Surg.  M*  Isaac,  from  h.  p.  vice  Gordon, 

16  F.  5Maylffi» 

■  O*  Brien,  from  88  F.  vice  Cnilkshank, 

79  F.  SSOct  lf(30 

.-I.—  DuncansoD,  Af.D.  tnm  h.|w  49  F.  Tlce 

Hart,  31  F.  do. 

Hospi  Assist  Meosiet,  from  h.  p.  da 

Unattached. 

To  be  Lievt.  Ceionet  qf  Ipfntry  hif  pmrchase, 

Usij.  Gibnan,  from  69  F.  86  Oct  1850 

To  be  Mt0or$  of  Infintrp, 
Capt  GkMter,  from  61  F.  by  porch. 


ate. 

It  da 


1830.]  AvMoMoiM,  Appointment*,  ^T—Bankn^,  g) 

Tob,a.,iai^^i.f,^.g.  SuiptuitiOHS  and  Betiremaat. 

— —  IIu«T.  froml  Dr.  by  pureh.               do.      Sh- J.  R.  CoUbI<iii,31  r 
CoHinne.  ft™  M  F.  '=*"^' '  '' 


-c«km,..ft™Mr.  a*     ci«i,  o'STo'd:' 


EntPiloilni,  fromllF.  li;uct.lBM      D«l,K7Di.ata. 

Exchange.  £S!ri>''(£: 

'^'SS;  M^-  ?'  "■  "^  *"" "'""  '^"*  ^'*'°'  Sr^'iSii-M.  h. ».  u»«. 

Lieut;  Dnmii, «  F.  wllh  Lieut.  CurlrlH  R.  Aft.      Si'llS^l^pri^.'' 
Coombt,  MF.  ■rlthUtm.Kojnrty,  b-p.      ?,SB^1^'''•^- -'' '^^ 

W  K. ""'''' 
WMlnhn-.  I  W.  L  R. 

Kten,  Cejl-  Rflt-  "'*  Lli 


The  uchuwE  bcdrc 


LlniL  Bunyon,  h.  p. 

JnrVmi,  h.  p.  J  F. 

I.»iib  Lieut.  Pdmir, 

a,  LInL  Clin.  h.  !>. 

Pasm^ll, 

Lieut  Combi,  b.  p. 

EtvT,  Bj  r. 


Cancelled.  ____^_         ^     ^^ 

Thonkir. U F.  lumterhj.'T'iitT' ' 

It.  Sutf,  Hufbei,  Tl  F.  Boa,  h.  p.  77  F. 


iSd  Sl-trmbtr  la  23d  Octobtr. 
E.  and  R., 

dnhdnton 


.  DHihtan,  ti 

TwUiii,  bn-ci 

BOer,  J.  S.  Dndfonl,  tinkHper 

Bkckburn.  A.,  Pnuca,  Unni-diaprr  _ ,  _ 

Cnw,  J.,  Tummill-iiKM,  piwnbnkiT  PrltaWB.  i.,  RWbchllhci  nrliiMtltiT 

Carter,  K.,  Wilbmok-buUdlneh  montT-mrntn  PMkihonw,  r.  P.  B.,  SMflMinpmMow  ud  Ar- 
DuiHWi,  M..  md  Ji  Uundit,  Klonioa-uiKiB'  Hull,         lincun-uiHi.  eurcna 

wHiHiRetHnli  Potur,  T.,  NottlMbaM,  ■•MMmnnier 

■nioU.  T^.  BoneiteinM,  inc*r  nuid^l>)t-.Iv«,feniHr     ' 

Klfie.  W.,  Swiiun,  bitwa'  Itwfc  R.,  a"»— - 1"™™™— » 

FilibT,  R.  U.,  MiTk-ttiM.  *tM-iKtthiiit  RoMuMv, 

FnJilij,  ~  "  -^--'* -■■•- -      -- '- 


,.  W.  H.  51uckk<rell-(r«>> 

"',;  iuSiiu*,~j»~"eiitr 

ui4  6.  AnoH.  Ht 


For*.  II.,  EntR, 

'.,Dom._.. 

'.,  PodlrtiHi, 


904 


B^mhntpU^Birth^^Marriaffu. 


[Dee. 


Alfhabxtical  List  or  Scotch  BAmcKum, /rom  lit  October  to  Isi  Navemher* 


rUrk,  WiUUm,  merchant*  loTtraeit 
Fraser,  Robert*  grocer.  InrerneM 
Johnston  and  Bell,  cattle-dealert,  byLoekflnifi 
and  John  Johntton,  Stobohil)»  and  Walter  BeU, 
Holemeadowt.  the  partner*,  as  individuab 
Robertson,  Jedediah,  doth-merchant,  Perth 
Steavrason,  John  Carpenter,  merchaai,  Fortroia 
Strachan,  James,  manufiMturer,  road-eontracfeor, 
and  general  merchant,  residing  at  Myrei  of 


If  urlCf  in  tbf  puiih  of  XnnI*  aad  comity  of 
Perth 
Wilson  and  Co.,  dlttiUors  At  Blackbnn.  mv 
Aberdeen,  as  a  oomMBy,  and  Gooigo  WOm 
of  Glauowcco,  distiller  at  Blackburn.  aiidiA> 
vocate  in  Aberdeen,  and  Thomaa  Wiiioa.  41^ 
tiller  at  Blackburn,  and  fanner  at  CUnlaitt. 
two  of  the  pattnos  of  that  eompaay.  as  inn* 
viduals 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June  11.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  David  Maa- 
farlan,  Esq.  Civil  Service,  Bengal,  of  a  daughter. 

Juiy  SI.  At  No.  (io,  York  Terrace,  London,  tht 
lady  c)f  Adam  Duff.  Esq.  of  a  son. 

Sept.  19.  At  Coll  House,  Mull,  the  Udy  of  Hugh 
M'Lean,  Esq.  younger  of  Coll,  of  a  too. 

50.  At  Feltham,  Middlctex,  Mrs  W.  Graham, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dunavoird  House,  the  lady  of  John 
Forbes,  Esq.  M.D.  of  a  son. 

Oct,  1.  At  Fort-Augustus.  Mrs  Fraier  of  Abtr> 
tarf ,  of  a  son,  since  deceased. 

—  At  SindoU.  Mahabuleshur  Hills,  the  lady  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  Archibald  Robertson,  resident  at 
Sattara,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Sanquhar  House,  Morayshire,  the  lady  of 
Arthur  Ruxton,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

Z.  At  Kirkmichael  House,  Ayrshire,  tha  lady 
of  Captain  Hallowell  Carew,  R.N.  of  a  iOn. 

5.  At  Laurence  Park,  the  lady  of  Thomaa 
Learmonth,  EUuq.  of  a  daughter. 

7.  The  lady  of  William  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  of 
Craighlav,  of  a  soiu 

9.  At  60.  North  Hanover  Street,  Mrs  Murray, 
of  a  daughter. 

lOi  At  Eccles  House,  Mn  Grcig,  of  a  soiu 

13.  At  15,  Windsor  Street,  Mrs  Peddie,  of  a 
daughter. 

14.  At  Antermmy,  the  lady  of  John  Lennox 
Kincaid,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  LoehtoD,  Mrs  Captain  Nisbetof  Lochton* 
of  a  son. 

17.  At  Southfield,  Mrs  Forrester  of  Craigthan- 
net.  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  9,  Mansfield  Place,  Mrs  MacDowall,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  William  Kirk,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Ramsay  Lodge,  Mrs  C.  Innes,  of  a 
daughter. 

2^  At  Redfforton,  Mrs  Liston,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dee  Bank,  the  lady  of  Sir  John  Gordon 
of  Earlston,  BarL,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  A.  Watson,  11.  Duncan  Street,  of  a  ion. 
21.  At  11,  Leopold  Place,  Mrs  M.Tumbull,  of 

a  daughter. 

>-  At  Parsonage  Houie,  Musselburgh,  Mn 
Wells,  of  a  aon. 

—  At  Old  Aberdeen,  the  lady  of  Dr  Macpher- 
lon,  of  King's  College,  of  a  daughter. 

tit  Mrs  Robertson,  28,  Albany  Street,  of  a  coo. 

—  At  K.  Hill  Square,  Mrs  Day,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  31,  Dundas  Street,  Mrs  Strathy,  of  a 
daughter. 

24.  At  London,  the  lady  of  Captain  BalD«  Jamaa 
Watt  steam  packet,  of  a  son. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Fettercaim,  Mn  Whyte,  of 
a  daughter. 

25.  At  5,  North  Charlotte  Street,  Mrs  Howden, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Trinity,  near  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of 
Captain  R.  A.  Waugb,  of  a  daughter. 

^6.  At  Jedburgh,  Mn  Nichol,  of  a  daughter. 
27.  At  9.  Cauels  Place,  Leith,  Mn  Young,  of 
a  'laughter. 

—  At  Creedy,  Devon,  the  lady  of  U«ut.-Col% 
Ferguson,  Grenadier  Guarda,  of  a  son. 

S9.  At  Montroee,  Mn  Smith,  oC  a  dauahtar. 
^L  At  i,  Hendenon  Row,  Uxk  h  B.  Yitntka^ 
laoo. 


Nov.  3.  At  35,  London  Street,  Mrs  L.  Mad*. 
tosh,  of  a  danghter. 

—At  4,  Montgomery  Street,  Mn  Jamat  Heva^ 
ofadauahter. 

4.  At  London,  the  lady  of  Lewis  Crombia,  Bi^ 
of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Mfay  11.  At  EUore,  Captain  Gaofge  Otiy,  of 
the  2rst  native  infkntry,  to  Anna,  raurtk  damh> 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  Mordant  Carthom,  rector  of 
Mathshall,  Norfolk. 

22.  At  Bombay,*  Lieut.  George  Deck,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  nef^w  of  Mr  and  Lady  Frsn- 
ces  Trail,  Suflblk,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  F.  Gnnt,  rector  of  Wrabnesa  aad  MenlH, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Sir  AichlhiM 
Grant.  Bart  of  Monymusk. 

Sept.  14.  At  Chioitead,  the  Hon.  James  St 
riair,  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  St 
Clair,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Archibald  LitHe^ 
Esq.  of  Shadden  Park,  Surrey. 

22.  At  Camberwell,  Alexander,  eldest  son  of 
D.  W.  Dougal,  Esq.  of  Wyndford,  Lanarkshin, 
to  Caroline,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Her.  George 
Manson,  A.M.  Rector  of  Lair,  Leicestcnhire. 

Oct.  1.  At  Tottenham  Church,  Mr  Wilfiam 
Macfarlane  of  Edinburgh,  to  Cliaabeth,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Luck  Kent,  Esq.  Tottenham  Green. 

5.  At  Glasgow,  Lieut.  John  MacAirlane,  Rofil 
Marines,  to  Johanna,  jroungest  daughter  of  tha 
late  Rev.  John  Macfarlane,  minister  of  Kittos- 
don,  Argyllshire. 

6.  At  Brechin,  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Gathrfe,  of 
Arbirlot,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Bums,  one  of  the  mlnlsten  of  Brechin. 

—  At  Rotterdam,  the  Rev.  William  Stevens, 
one  of  the  minUten  .of  the  National  Scottish 
Church  there,  to  Margaret,  etdeat  daughter  of 
George  Gib6un,  Esq.  ofthat  place. 

7.  At  Queen  Place,  Leith  Walk.  Mark  Watt, 
Esq.  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Pattison,  Esq.  of  Leith. 

—  At  Sastfleld,  Leith,  Mr  Malcohn  Siocfadr, 
merchant,  Lerwick,  to  Elisabeth,  youogcat  daugh- 
ter of  the  Ute  Mr  Henry  Sinclair,  merehant, 
Shetland. 

9.  At  Paris,  Geoive  Ramsay,  Esq.  second  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Wilfiam  Ramsay,  BarL  of  Banff, 
Perthshira,  to  Emily  Eugenia,  daui^ter  of  tha 
late  Hemy  Lennon,  Esq.  county  Wcstmeath,  Ir^ 
land. 

—  At  London,  Licut.>CoL  A.  Macdonakl,  Royal 
Artillery,  to  Susan  Fox,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Strangeways. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Skelton,  Eatu  W.S. 
to  Margaret  Marjory,  eldest  daughter  of  uie  lata 
Thomas  Kinnear,  bq.  of  Kinloch. 

12.  At  Dr  Lewhis*,  Leith,  Robert  Lorlmer, 
Esq.  M.D.  Haddington,  to  Olsa,  only  daughtet 
of  the  late  Thomas  Wcstwood,  Esq.  merchant. 
Cadis. 

14.  At  Comhill,  Louis  P.  Lene,  Esq.  to  Ellia. 
beth  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  R.  Compton,  Es^ 
of  Melkington. 

—  Kl^io%^«SkATcik^^«^v«^^''^lUun  Jamie* 
«icm»'Eaa.iteec»axi^UKDli«^;/&&aK»»^ 


leao.] 


Marriagei-^Deaths. 


18.  Tht  Rer.  Joieph  Battonrorth  Clarke,  M.A. 
diaplain  to  his  Royal  Hlghncn  tha  Duka  of  Siu- 
■aXf  voungMt  Km  of  Dt  Adam  Clarke,  to  Matilda 
Ellubcth.  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Brooke,  E*q.  of  Hcnbury,  Gloucestershire. 

IB.  At  Grangevaie,  Bcitb,  Lieut  William  Lyon, 
R.N.  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Jamtt  Dobie, 
£sq.  of  Graogevale. 

—  At  Inverleith  Pleee,  Thomas  Wood.  Esq. 
Bur^n,  48,  Great  King  Street,  to  Mtu  Janet  Ro- 
cheid,  eldest  daughter  uf  the  late  James  Rocheid, 
Esq.  of  Inverleith. 

SO.  At  Garvock,  Angus  Turner,  Esq.wTiter.GIai- 
gow,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Rokxrt  Grtemc. 
£»q.  of  Garvock. 

—  AtStirling.  on  the3lstult.Alexander  Ritchie. 
Esq.  CanonmiTu,  Kdinburgii.  lo  Eliia.  daughter 
of  John  Dick.  E«q.  Stirling. 

Sn.  At  2.  Moray  Street.  Leith  Walk.  Mr  John 
Teirer.  merchant  there,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  W. 
Lamont,  liltq.  controlling  surveyor  of  his  Mi^jectyli 
customs,  Leith. 

—  At  EUinburKh.  Mr  James  Bruce,  hosier,  to 
Mrs  Mary  Ann  Feiguson,  daughter  of  the  deceased 
Rev.  Robert  Stirling,  late  minister  of  Uumblane. 

X7*  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Henry  Renton,  Kel«o, 
to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the  iatc  Duncan 
M'Calluin,  Efi(. 

tH.  At  Dublin.  James  Stewart  Shanks,  Esq.  late 
of  Edinburgh,  to  Miu  Eleanor  Anne  Jones,  of 
North  Anne  Street,  Montjoy  Square. 

Nov.  1.  At  Inner  Dunning.  Mr  Andrew  Laurie, 
Balgarvie,  to  Itabella,  daughter  of  Mr  David  Do- 
aaklsoQ,  farmer.  Iimer  Dunning. 

—  At  St  Paufs  Chapel.  Mr  R.  B.  Stewart, 
teacher  of  dancing,  to  Mus  Ann  Emma  Lilly,  of 
London. 

—  At  Glasgnw.  Mr  Arehibalil  Livingston,  writer 
there,  to  Jane  llouaehidd,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Henderson,  Esq.  surgeon,  Glasgow. 

9.  At  the  Manse  of  Pitsligo,  Jamvs  Brodic  Snot- 
Uswood.  Esq.  to  Ann,  eldest  dauabter  of  the  llev, 
Alexander  Farquhar,  minister  of  Pitsligo. 

Lattiy,  At  St  John's  Chapel,  Poitubello,  Henry, 
second  MMi  of  the  late  James  Stuart,  Esq.  of  Gie- 
nada,  lo  Elisabeth  Anna  Maria,  youngest  daugh^ 
ter  of  Mrs  Donnelian,  of  London. 

—  At  Colen,  near  Perth,  George  Home,  Esq. 
of  Fertile  Hall,  Berwickshire,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Aitchison,  firand-daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Stirling  of  Glorat,  Ujrt 

—  At  Henlow.  Bedfordshire,  W.  J.  Goodeve.  of 
Cliflon,  E»i|.  to  Lady  Fraocea  Jemima  Ertkine, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  and  sister  to  the  pre- 
•eiit  Karl  of  Mar. 

—  At  Geneva.  Thomas  Hng.  Esq.  aon  of  Mr 
Hog  of  Ncwiiston.  to  Maynaru,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Swinton  of  Warsash. 


DEATHS. 

March.  At  Ceylon,  Lieut.  Lachlan  MacLean. 
of  the  Oylon  lifle  regiment,  rixth  son  of  the  late 
Archibald  MacLcan,  Esq.  of  Pennyeruss. 

May  15.  On  board  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 

Emy's  ship  Charles  Grant,  while  returning  to 
urojie.  Hugh  S>me,  Esi|.  of  Smgapore. 

June  23.  On  iKiard  the  l*ro\  idenve,  on  her  pas> 
snge  from  Calcutta  to  the  Cape  of  Good  lIo|i>e, 
David  Dale,  Es({.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
iwny's  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Ufici\  33. 

Aufi-'J.  At  St  Andrew'-i,  New  Brunswick,  after 
a  shoit  illncsA,  John  Campbell.  Emi.  aged  tiS.  The 
deceased  wa^  for  many  years  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Plcaji.  und  a  Member  of  the  1  louse  of 
Assembly  of  the  Provimc,  the  duties  of  which  ho 
faithfully  and  honourably  dischargid. 

Sept.  13.  At  Rome.  In  his  16lh  year,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Finch,  M.A.  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford, 
F.S.A.  dec. 

15.  At  Killin,  Lieut  P.  Brown,  York  light 
infantry  v(»lunieer!i. 

IK.  At  Sirathavon.  Mr  Fr.incis  Muir,  in  his 
85th  year ;  and  on  the  HA  his  wife,  Ann  Torrance, 
agctl  Kl,  as  the  relatives  were  returning  from  the 
funeral  of  her  husband. 

—  AtGrcenock,  Jean,  d.nughtercf  John  M'Lcan. 
Rm).  of  Shuno.  and  relict  of  John  M'.\u1ay,  sen. 
Kitq.  mercluiiit  in  finviHxrk. 

VJ.  At  WiMtlwich,  aged  7'>.  Margaret,  widow  of 
Mi^or  Alexander  Maclxran,  of  the  1 1th  resiment 
of  root,  and  dauehter  of  the  late  William  Murray, 
Esq*  formerly  of  Aberdeen. 


to.  At  New  York,  Robvt  GiUHpK  liq.  ntr- 
diant  in  that  dty.  seeond  mb  of  th«  Ute  Rev. 
John  GiUaspU,  and  brothar  of  th«  lata  R«r« 
William  GiUctpie,  both  minlttan  of  the  paridi  of 
Kalla. 

9i.  At  Percy  Cottage.  Tuabridfe  Wells,  Grant* 
eldeit  daughter  of  Dr  BxowniBg,  of  hU  Mi^esty't 
•hip  Hrperioo. 

i'-l.  At  3.  Laurifton  Laae.  MIm  Sinelair,  ktt 
matron  of  the  Children**  Hoepital,  Bristo  Port, 
Edinburgh,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rer, 
James  Smcbir,  minister  of  the  United  Aaiodate 
Congrei^on.  Stroma,  Orkney. 

fS.  At  Musselburgh.  John  Clark  Stuart,  youag^ 
est  son  of  the  late  Mr  John  Stuart,  merehant 
there. 

S6.  At  Musselburgh.  Mr  Alexander  Moflkt, 
aged  73. 

^.  At  11.  North  Hanover  Street,  Mist  Mar- 

Bret  Maitland,  daughter  of  the  lata  Thomas 
aitland,  Emi.  of  Soutra. 

28.  At  Perth,  Mrs  Young,  relict  of  the  Ute 
John  Younir,  Esq.  of  Belwood. 
S9.  At  Collnsburgh,  Mr  John  Oourlay,  aged  92. 
341.  At  10,  Bramfon  Street,  Neill.  only  Km  of 
Mr  Neill  M'Laren.  merchant,  Edinbur^ 

Oct.  1.  At  Leghorn,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Forbes. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Thomai  Small,  Eaq.  W.S. 
and  <Mie  of  the  heralds  of  SooUand* 

-^  At  Aberdeen.  William  DavidiOB,  Kiq.  BMm 
chant 

—  At  his  seat,  Brandum,  in  tlM  covnty  oC 
Monaghan.  MeJor  Skeffln^iam  HamiltoB. 

—  At  Bemisdale,  Isle  of  Skye,  Doaald  Mdora^ 
eatechist,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Society  hi 
Edinburgh  for  PmmoUng  Chriatiaa  KBOwlMf% 
aged  53  jrcan.  This  singular  chanMtCf  wh  m 
native  or  Portree.  Having  lost  hii  ayarigPM  fli 
the  age  of  14,  he  became  incapadtaled  m  th» 
ordinary  occupations  of  Ua  station  in  Ufipi  b«k 
he  contrived  somehow  or  other  to  get  himacif 
appointed  a  catediist  His  intelleetual  powera 
were  of  the  first  order— >hb  memory  quite  rfmark* 
able  for  its  accuracy  and  reteniiveneas.  He  could 
repeat  verbatim  the  whole  of  the  New  TeatanMOt* 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Old. 

9.  At  Eekworth,  the  scat  of  the  Marqnia  of 
Bristol,  the  Hon.  Elisa  Harriet  Ellis,  only  dangli* 
ter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Howard  de  Waldon. 

—  At  Kirkwall.  Jessie  Sinclair,  aged  tl,  wifii«C 
Mr  Robert  Scarth,  North  Ronaldshay. 

3.  At  Cross  Hall,  Berwkkahire,  M^or  Bdwi 
Broughton.  of  the  Hon.  Eaat  India  ComptDyli 
serviceb 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Andrew  ThomCMi,  Eaq.  pmr* 
ler,  R.N. 

-1.  At  Chainberry.  in  Savoy,  Mias  Eliaabalii 
Graham,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  WiUiam 
Graham.  Esq.  younger  of  Gartmore. 

—  At  Roihsay,  Margaret  Campbell.  Udy  of 
Major  John  Campbell,  Auchenroadi,  lateor  hla 
.Majesty's  16th  infantry. 

5.  At  the  Manse,  Largs,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Richard- 
son, minister  of  that  parish. 

6.  At  10,  Windmill  Street.  Mrs  Margaret  Bums, 
wife  of  Mr  George  Lawrie.  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Hamble  CHIT,  HanU.  Julia,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  aged  17 
years. 

—  At  London,  James  Inglis,  Esq.  second  son 
of  the  bite  John  Inglis,  Esq.  of  Vine  Hills.  Lanark- 
shire, many  years  a  Director  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company. 

—  At  Mount- Annan.  Lieut-General  Dirom. 

—  At  Ncwholm,  Andrew  Wight,  youngest  son 
of  Charles  Cuningham,  Esq.  W.S. 

—  At  Chichester,  Mrs  Teesdale,  widow  of 
Lieut-Colonel  Teesdale. 

7.  At  17,  South  Hanover  Street.  Mrs  Robert 
Lorimer. 

—  At  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  Mr  Robert 
Brown,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Brown,  Eak- 
dale  Muir. 

—  At  Edinbursh,  Mr  William  Duncan,  late 
corrector  of  the  L^niversity  Press. 

9.  At  Dunsc,  Mr  Adam  Landals.  formerly  te- 
nant in  Bricryhill. 

lU.  John  liell,  ChapeVhill,  Berwickshire. 

~  At  Kilmuir,  I«leof  Skye,  Lieut  Soric  Mac- 
dooald,  at  the  vcr^  odvanAfid  %q2ik  <j1  V^fe*  >3«.\»x 
Vet\.  Ovxoi  <SkCi\^«ix  >mAiki  Vi  ^««^  ^  *V* 
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